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“FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!" 


Tux Director of the East Hongar 
the priests to explain to the people methods for! 
the prevention of the spread of cholera, 








i has instructed | 
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His Invextan Majesty me Exveror paid a 
visit to the military college on the 28th ult., re- 
turning by half-past two in the afternoon. 


No notice will be taken uf anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever intended for insertion in the “ JaPAn 
WEEKLY MAIL,’ must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, Lut as a 

uarantee of good faith, Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be adiressed to the MAxacex, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 

atributions be addressed to the Eorrox. 
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Tur Iron Works at Tsukiji, Tokyd, recently 
under the control of the Navy Department, have 
heen handed over to th 


Mx. Kryovea, of the Police Bureau, who was! 
on leave at Ikao, Jushu, was recalled on official | 
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business and attended his office on the 27th inst. 
DEAIH. = 
Atthe General Hospital, at 9 p.m. on and July, Jaares 


GreKie 


From present indications, the orange crop in 
Kii and Izumi is expected to be very good, 
and favourable reports are received from other 
quarters. 








SOLUMARY OF NEW. 








Aw office is to be established at Honcho Roku- 
chome, Yokohama, for the inspection of silk by 
the authorities of the Central Silk Industry 
Association. 


Tue authorities intend to establish post oflices 
in all railway stations. 


Ir has been stated that females will be per- 
mitted to enter the University. 


Tim seventh conference for Treaty Revision 
was held at the Foreign Office on the 27 uhimo. 
The eighth conference was fixed for the sth 





Geseran Wiscouxt Tast and party arrived at 
Vienna on the 25th instant. 





October next. 


His Excetrexcy Count Ovama, Minister of 
State for War, paid a visit on the 28th instant 
to the military jail at Aka 





At the Osaka Arsenal considerable activity pre- 
vails in the turning out of heavy ordnance, 





Tue Hon. Mr. Hubbard, US. Minister in TOkyd, ka and inspected 


will go to the Ikao hot springsabout the 7th Ju 


the establishment, 
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Twenve cases of cholera occurred in Yokohama 
on Wednesday night, and sis on T 
Friday 


the Kyododan School have received appoint- 





urday and | 





ments, and were attached tv various ganisons 
om the 28th ultimo. 





Countess Tro has distributed a number of pic-| Me, Twanvna, chief of the Hokkaiilo Adminis 





torial fans to the patients of the Union Hospital 
kyo. 





tratiun, has memorialized the Cabinet to enlarg: 





at-Atazo. the scope of the curriculum in the Agricultural 


College at Sapporo 
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visited the Pyramids on his way through Egypt, 
and had an andience of the President of the 
French Republic on his arrival in Paris. 


On the 28th ultimo, steam launches for the 
service of the Naniwa Kan and Takachiho 
Kan were launched at Takasaki Dockyard, in 
Kanasugi, Tokyo. 





A post orFicE coolie, who was despatched from 
Hiroshima Prefecture, was killed by robbers on 
the night of the 22nd ult, and the goods he 
carried were stolen. P 


One hundred and eight graduates of the Military 
College, who received diplomas on the 28th 
ultimo, have been appointed to the various 
departments of the army. 





‘Tue presidents of the Japan Railway Company 
and the Japan Mail Navigation Company were 
summoned to the Agricultural and Commercial 
Department on the 26th ultimo. 


Two large temples in a fine airy and elevated 
situation in Kyéto have been appropriated for the 
purposes of a convalescent hospital for persons 











recover! 





ng from epidemic diseases. 





Bors attending the Yokohama Gakko are now 
all dressed in foreign style, and the Yokohama 
Gymnastic Association, composed of the teachers 
and pupils of the school, is working satisfactorily. 








Tuosr of the Osaka Police who are unable to 
swim have commenced to receive instruction, 
and the swimming drill will be continued as 
during last year while the warm weather lasts, 


Ir is said that the Railway Department will 
undertake the construction of a railway between 
Kumamoto Ae and Oita 4en, a petition having 
been presented which shows that the line would 
pay. 


Iv has been discovered by observation at the 
cholera hospitals that by far the greater number 
of recoveries are amongst those who have re- 
ported the attock early instead of waiting for 
developments. 


Mestarp baths having been found effective in 
cholera cases, the hospitals have been supplied 
with anumber of baths on wheels so that a 
patient in any ward can be given a bath ata 
moment's notice. 





Tur summer vacation will be observed in all 
government offices from the 11th instant to the 
toth September next, and no business will be 
transacted in the Cabinet office except on ex- 
uauidinary occasions, 





Tue castle of the town of Shuri, Okinawo Pre- 
clure, Which measures 18,831 feude (one fsabo 
cet) is to be repaired by 








is equal to six orjua 





soe Wiuilary auhuritics at an estimaied expense 


of rom 18,538. 
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present arrangements, and has entrusted Messrs. 
Shirane and Sawa with the compilation of the 
new regulations. 


Ix future only iron vessels are to be built at the 
Yokosuka Dockyard. A quantity of iron plates 
required for the construction of the new gun- 
boats Akag? and Avago have recently arrived 
from England. 


Tue people in the village of Imatsu, Hydgo 
Prefecture, have sent a memorial to the Depart- 
ment of Communications praying for the con- 
struction of a light-house and offering to maintain 
a fixed white light in the same. 


A spectat meeting of the magistrates of urban 
and rural divisions of the capital was held on the 
morning of the 28th ult. at the hall of the City 
Assembly in Tékyd, to discuss the subject of 
the sanitation of the City. 





Tue young salmon at the Nishikawa Fish- 
breeding Establishment, from ova hatched in 
January last, have far surpassed in growth those 
of any previous season, some of the fish being 
nearly a pound in weight. 


Tue Minister of State for the Navy having de- 
cided to start shortly for Europe, Mr. Sato, of 
the Eastern Admiralty at Yokosuka, will invite 
His Excellency and party to an entertainment 
at Tokyd, on the 7th July. 





Tue departure of General Count Saigo to 
Europe on a tour of inspection has been fixed 
for the middle of this month. He will be ac- 
companied by three naval oflicers, one ac- 
countant, and two private secretaries. 


Tue value of the ground at Fukagawa, Tokyd, 
and the neighbourhood, has been lately much 
increased as there is an idea abroad that the 
foreign settlement of TOkyd will be laid out 
there after the revision of the treaties. 


Mr. Harat, who went to China to investigate 
the tea trade, having completed his enquiries at 
Hankow, Formosa, and other places, is now on 
his way to India, where he will gather further 
information for the completion of his report. 


Ox the rst July, fifty-five students were admitted 
to the Naval College. It is said that the students 
from the Preparatory School of the university, 
who were well up in the examination, will be 
largely represented amongst the new entries. 


A Marken change has recently occurred in the 
proprietary of the shareholders of the Toky6 
Rice Exchange, lawyers and other professional 
men having taken the place of merchants who are 
directly connected with the business in rice. 





A Gotp cup has been presented to the relatives 
of the late Mr. Tanaka Heihachi by the au- 
thorities, in recognition of public services ren- 
dered in repairing the road through Odawara 
and neighbourhood, ata cost of six thousand yen. 


As the hot season is approaching, the closing 
meeting of the Bufo-kaz (dancing in European 
fashion) was held by the Committee at the 
Detached Palace in Shiba, Toky6, on the afier- 
noon of the 28th instant, when over a hand 
members attende 














of year, the barley an on gare 


nered in capital condition, 
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and has now been nearly all planted out, though, 
at the time of transplanting, water in many places 
was much needed. Rain however came a few 
days ago, the paddy fields were sufficiently 
flooded, and the farmer is happy. 





A monrt of a ship’s light and its accessories, in- 
vented by a Russian officer, having been recently 
sent to the Naval Department through the Japa- 
nese Minister in St. Petersburg, the naval autho- 
rities have transmitted a letter of cordial thanks 
to the inventor. 


His Excertency Mr. Mort, Minister of State 
for Education, accompanied by his private secre- 
tary, left the capital on the 3oth ult. to visit Ishi- 
Yamaguchi, Ehime, Kagoshima, and 
Hiroshima prefectures, in reference to the es- 
tablishment of high and middle schools. 


kawa, 





Ar Tayamura, Niigata Ken, an inflammable 
gas has issued from a fissure in the ground 
from time immemorial, and has till now been 
used by the inhabitants only for cooking and 
illuminating purposes. It will henceforth be 
“Jaid on” for purposes of tea-firing. 


His Excertency the Minister of State for Home 
Affairs has sent a circular to all governors of 
jails warning than to take every precaution 
inst the outbreak of cholera in the establish- 
ments under their charge. To the circular are 
attached full instructions with regard to food, 
water, and cleanliness. 








Tux second engineer of the Hidesafo Maru 
da sailor of the Safsuma Maru have re- 
ived certificates for meritorious conduct from 
the Tokéy City Government, for having rescued 
two sailors from a wrecked vessel near Chichi- 
jima in the Ogasawara group. 





Dr. Sano, of the Kobe Cholera Hospital, has 
reported that the recoveries are 10 per cent. of 
cases, and says the percentage will be increased 
if people can be persuaded to report cases at 
once. Dr. Sano permits patients to be attended 
by their own medical men if they so desire, and 
has done much to restore confidence. 





Tar daughter of Mr. Goto Shojiro, late Privy 
Councillor, was baptized according to Christian 
rites a few days ago. Mr. and Mrs. Bertin 
officiated as god-father and god-mother. While 
in France Mr. Bertin acted as teacher of a Japa- 
nese naval officer, to whom the young lady is 
betrothed. 





Ava recent meeting of representatives of the 
tice exchanges of the country. upon the subject, 
“whether a joint stock concern is an appropriate 
form for rice exchanges or not?” opinion was 
divided, some maintaining that they should be 
organized in the same 
and America, while others insisted that the pre- 
sent céoperative form should be preserved by 
effecting all possible improvements. 


y as bourses in Europe 








Tur medical inspectors at Kyéto, whilst recently 
examining the passengers of a train from Osaka, 
were struck by the pallor of two young 
men amongst the travellers. On their removal 
on suspicion of being ill, they were found to be 
not from cholera, but from a plethora 








ring 





of silver, a large quantity of which, in the form 


of yew, was found upon them 








nd.this turned 





jont to be the proceeds of a robbery cominitted 
| upon their employers. 


Ishinomaki in Miyagi Prefecture for foreign 
trade, and the work of forming a harbour there 
| will be commenced before the conclusion of 
| Treaty Revision. The proposed step is stated 
to have been conceived from the opinion that the 
opening of the port is essential in accomplish- 
ing the construction of railways in the northern 
provinces and the establishment of all kinds of 
manufactories, 








A Corresronpent in Korea of a TokyO ver- 
nacular journal reports that the Korean Govern- 
ment recently requested the Japanese Chargé 
d@ Affaires to terminate the lease of Deer Island, 
which the Japanese Government rented only 
a few months ago at yen 200 per annum with 
the view of erecting there a coal depot. It is 
generally believed that the Korean Government 
have been prompted to this action by a desire 
to remove all possibility of other countries, and 
especially of Russia, proposing to rent small 
islands belonging to the little Kingdom. 


Iy Imports there is small change to note. The 
excitement of last week in Yarns has continued, 
and about 3,500 bales have been sold, prices 
having ruled both steady and firm. In Cotton 
Piece-goods there has been but little change, 
generally, though a large business (45,000 
pieces) has been done ing Ib. Shirtings. Wool- 
lens and Fancies have been in very moderate 
Tequest, at about recent rates. In Metals, Stocks 
are piling up, and prices are weak with small sales, 
Kerosene has been bought to supply consump- 
tion only, though deliveries have been fair. 
There has been only a retail demand for Sugar. 
Of Exports, Silk has only been put on the 
market in small lots so far, and as but little 
Waste has arrived the business has been feeble ; 
both however, will be in large supply immediately, 
when a turn in the trade may be expected. Tea 
continues to be largely bought, over 50,000 
piculs more having been purchased here and 
at Kobe than at same time last year, but the 
market is easy for most kinds of leaf on offer, 
and a quieter tone appears to be close at hand. 
Exchange on francs and U.S. gold has slightly 
weakened, but sterling is without alteration. 











NOTES. 





ProceEpING at its present rate, the Government 
will leave little to be legislated upon by the 
Parliament of 1890. Since its reconstruction 
six months ago, the Cabinet has displayed 
admirable industry. Series after series of Or- 
dinances have been published, all marked by 
statesmanlike thoroughness, The latest refers 
to Municipal Government. We publish a 
translation to-day, and commend it to the atten- 
tion of our fellow residents as the basis of a 
system which will, we trust, be fully extended 
lo all the foreign settlements. Among the 
various items we notice with special pleasure 
that the rule of the road—as observed in Eng- 
|land—has at last received official recognition. 
In old times, when the only wheeled vehicles 
used in Japan were ox-waggons and hand 
| carts, there was no special occasion to determine 
; by law on which side such conveyances should 
pass one another. But now that the streets of 
Tokyo are crowded with private and hackney 
ages ‘and perpetual 
venience and danger are caused by the in- 





incon- 





Jinrikisha, 


difference or ignorance which prevails with regard 
|to the rule of the road. By what principle the 


weight, The young rice flourished well inthe beds | Revorr says that the authorities intend to open/ police magistrates have hitherto been guided 
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when adjudicating in collision cases, we cannot) disposed to take, and actually did take, separate |and the change of Government—ol having a 
tell. Henceforth it will be a great comfort tol/action. What her real purpose may have been /great deal of the Estimates to get passed and 
know that this question is reduced to fixed in thus dissociating herself from the union, the |so being hampered in the measures to secure 
ules. and that we may be safely guided by the’ public has not yet made up its mind, despite |law and order which will probably be required: 














old distitch -— Lord Rosebery’s statement that her action was | This is shortly and tersely described as ‘ putting 
“The Rule of the Road is a paradox quite: doubtless prompted by “the same desire for a)Hartington in a hole” The shocked eye- 

cag in driving: your carriage along, ‘ Peaceful settlement which was entertained by all|| witness goes on to say: ‘We have seen many 
epee ere laieyotresire le gOHEET Hine’ cther Powets:! Bar wilh A dstris, Italy, Ger-|manceuvres since the general election, and 


It will be observed that the rule is reversed | ™any, Russia and England acting in concert, | many sharp devices by the ‘old parliamentary 
in the case of maeeting military detachments. | P00t little Greece had not much rocm for choice, hand.’ This is one of the most transparent 
There are kept on the right, the object being, as| With Tegard to two Points there seems to have | and indecent. i hope it will be understood 
in western countries, to pass by the pivot flank, |Déen considerable misapprehension. First, it and appreciated.” It is now fully appre- 
* was supposed that Russia was holding aloof| ciated, for since the Gladstone Cabinet, if de- 
A regulation, probably ‘no longer avoidable,| because her Minister did not leave Athens feated on the second reading, had no inten- 
but likely, we fear, to cause much inconvenience Simultaneously with his colleagues. But the | ion of resigning, but purposed appealing to the 
to the lower classes, forbids the flying of kites| ct is that he did not leave because he was not country, wis evident that their disgraceful 
or the playing of battledore and shuttlecock in there at the time. Secondly, it was thought, schoine to “put Hartington in a hole was in 
the streets. These pastimes have often been| 4" 3 aa thease ae Powers mowed reality intended to put themselves in a hole. 
2 § S A considerable vacillation. © opposite is the 
pp sag Stoaknca iccmle i an sieve dh OTS Tog See Ma te celcniai he ae om LY Peer eae 


‘ P ; |to the Government at Athens, April 26th, It | Siolent visit on Wednesday night, No less than 
the increase of wheeled traffic. Yet we cannot| twelve persons, all living in the same place, 


vith- | demanded that the Greek army should be placed 
sep unig ng Sn a fn yep roy wo ey td a 
Year's time will the cities of Japan present the ‘ah within a week, assurances should be given them ea Bana a eee 
charming aspect of light-hearted gaiety which ‘at orders to that effect had been issued. ‘The has eoahA ul a ae ae Sates 
used to be imparted to them by the presence of | “eek expired May 3rd. It happened that May dette eure | ae = aaa ie 
brightly dressed lasses and lads engrossed in 5th was the King’s féte day, and to avoid any Pater eae ees isolated an Bice 
the merry game of oyodane. Trivial as these |*PPearance of unfriendly haste, the Powers re- Peres are rtg ab MnO enteasOnable:tp 
: solved to extend the days of grace to Thursday | hope that these vigorous measures may check 
Pursuits may seem, there can be no doubt that S0lved pan .r| the spread of the epidemic, but an outbreak so 
they have contributed materially to educate the |oming. On that day they addressed another he Hes av archon ta 
debonnair disposition of the Japanese people, ote to M. Delyannis, declaring that the answer enema seca mneisions. ehggetts nuton: 
and that their cessation will exercise an opposite Siven by him to their previous communication | fortable possibilities. 
influence. The great majority ofthe ciizens of |"# wholly unsatisfactory unless supplemented 
Tékyd have no other place than the streets to PY further declaration, M, Delyannis replied 
carry on their traditional sports, and the new {that he had nothing to add. ‘The following day 
regulations will inevitably deprive them alto- | (Friday) the Representatives of Germany, Italy 
gether of these pleasures. Such is one of the |and Great Britain were withdrawn, On Satur- 
results of the imported civilization, It may be /4#Y, notice was given that all the Greek Ports 
megrétted, though it cannot be avoided: would be blockaded, and on the following 
* Tuesday the blockade was actually in force. 
Unqualified satisfaction will be} imparted by |From that_ moment Greece's submission was 
the regulations referring to the periodical inspec-|ssured. M. Delyannis, whose false estimate 
tion of hackney coaches and the horses that/h’d plunged his country in such difficulties 
draw them. Many of the vehicles at present |esigned, and Lord Rosebery won his first sub- 
plying in Tokyd are in a scandalous condition, |Stantial bunch of diplomatic laurels, 
and the horses yoked to them are a disgrace Earete SSanaKY public's estimate of the Premier's character :— 
to humanity. We have 50 often written on this |A FEW days before the division on the second No foreign observer can fully appr 
subject that it is needless to add anything reading of the Home Rule Bill, an interesting | influence exerted by Mr. Gladstone’: 


$ sk itaoteattely See tients y suspi. | fePFesents in his person’ ina very 
further. We sincerely trust that the police |illusiration was furnished of the extremely suspi- | IePvese0"s 18 his 5 features of the sentiment of the day. 
will exercise the supervision now provided for | Ciousand uncharitable attitude maintained by the | He is also one of the few modern politicians who 


with the utmost strictness. There is, we admit, | Conservatives towards the Gladstone Cabinet. | possess the energy which characterized the statesmen 


= ri of the last generation. When you add to this that he 
an easily recognised difficulty in dealing with |O Tuesday, May rith, after the opium debate | {Vo Sat Reena language, an “old Parliamentary 


these hackney coaches. To be serviceable to|#@d come to an end, there remained Only ‘ene sedontee a pen neroegaly ea eure nei 
i; : Bi : 39. | Skilful party manager—you understand part, at least, 
the bulk of the citizens they must ply for fares|°F Wo notices to be disposed of, and the Go-| ¢y'the fources at hin influence ; but there is a good deal 


ite incompatible with neat appointments and |¥¢rnment might subsequently have obtained | more in this influence than it is easy to sum up ina 
qui 


: : ;_ [few words. High personal character has at all times 
well fed horses. If any harsh attempt is made |f0Ur or five hours for the passing of the esti- |i, very strongly on the imagination of Englishmen 


h e A Feed ed aes mates. But no attempt was made to keep the | It was admittedly quite as much the superior morality 
ledee Denver He, Sve ease yeni tney WILDE ee lopelliserand the-Gonse i if t, [#5 the genius of Chatham and his son which made the 
driven off the road, and their place will be taken bi gether, and the consequence was that, | 1.5 pits the heroes of England. George the Third, 
by an added number of jrnrikisha—a result}* Count being moved, only 39 members were | with all his dullness and his cunning, was a popular 


idol b use he was the ' Good old King"; and Mr. 
certainly to be deprecated. At present, how-|found to be present and the House was ad- Gladstone is to the electors the * good man of English 


ever, they are nothing better than skeletons of //ourned. A gentleman who was present at the politics, In part by his merits and great powers, in 


; i ; ianeaty sj. | Part also, in my judgment, by his genuine sympathy 
timber and rags dragged by animals that are|!!me thereupon wrote indignantly to the S/ with some of the weaker sides of English sentiment, 


only kept from the knackers for this purpose Fames's Budget, describing the affair as “an! Mr Gladstone has obtained a hold on popular feeling 
Amie ight be struck between the | incident unparalleled in the recollection of the| Wich he can hardly lose, Fickleness. 4s. Macaulay 
Ahappier mean imight be struck between the Epes pointed out long ago, is not really the voice of the 
iserable and the magnificent. oldest member of Parliament—the deliberate people. The masses cling to their idols; it is more 
bai count-out of the House of Commons, by the | doubtlul whether they choose the objects cf thar one 


eee = : Be : = miration with perfect discretion. But the influence of 
Lixz the Marquis Tséng, M. Delyannis, the) direct, undisguised agency of the Government| ‘tation wi is, it is fairto remember, due to a great ex- 


Greek Premier, seems to have been guided by officials.” And why, it will be asked, did the Ne aa emiaece andepenideat of sitter the merits 
te a oA + : * orthe defects of his character. Modern democraci in 
an inspiration, but, unlike the Marquis Tséng,| Government take this extraordinary course? Europe at least, show a marked tendency, which is not 
he proved a very false prophet. The idea at|“The reason was,” we quote from the corre- inal respects a bad one more store by pers 
Athens evidently was that any concerted action | spondent’s letier “that Government, knowing | th’? by principles. The people (they feel) can judge 




















Tr is the fashion with the rank and file of Con- 
servatism, now-a-days, to assail Mr. Gladstone's 
personal character with the greatest bitterness; 
to call him dishonest, a traitor, a schemer, and 
even a rebel. Society fosters this tendency. 
To be a Conservative is to be on the aristocratic 
side, and for the sake of this vicarious distinction 
small men vie with one another to abuse one of 
the greatest men in the world. Arguments are 
generally wanting, but violence is always ready 
to take their place. At this particular time, 
then, it is interesting to read what Professor 
Dicey writes of Mr. Gladstone, and of the British 















































ts a bad one, to place more store by persons 

; f of a man’s character; they cannot judge of his policy. 
on the part of the Great Powers was impossible, that they will be beaten next week, did not care | The result is, that the one Brecominant idea which 
, é sete tha ats , | sways the conduct of thousands of electors is that Mr. 

and that Greece might reap what advantage she | to provide ie new Ministry with funds to carry | Givictone’s policy must be supported simply.because 
pleased of this want of unaminity. And indeed on the public service, but intrigued to place | itis Mr. Gladstone's. No sensible person doubts that 
it appeared for a time that this estimate was not them in the difficulty—after the delays caused | bis present policy would not have hada hearing if 


: proposed by any other politician. Few cool observers 
altogether erroneous, France showed herself! by the long debates on the disruption measures can, I suspect, doubt that if Mr, Gladstone were to vanish 
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from the political arena, two-thirds of his followers Jon for hearing he was advised by some of his friends 
would hasten to explain that they had never meant toto let it proceed in the ordinary way, and not to 


that the Prime 
ies besetting his 
It is 






favor Home Rule, I can easily bel 
Ministerhimself would admit thediticul 
policy far more readily than would his followers. 
quite possible that Mr, Gladstone is not a Gladstonian, 








We must surely be on the eve of some great 
and radical change in the method of propelling 
ships at sea. The capabilities of steam have 
become too small to satisfy the impatience of 
civilization. So long as men were content to 
travel at the rate of ten or twelve miles an hour, 
steam served their purpose well enough. But 
the demand is always for increased speed, and 
to obtain this there is required an expenditure 
of animate and inanimate material too great to be 
for a moment consistent with the idea that some 
far simpler, more powerful, and more economical 
agent of propulsion is not soon to be discovered 
The records of the contest for the Blue Riband 
of the Atlantic irresistibly suggest this reflection. 
Travellers by those marvels of ocean steamer: 
the Arrzona, the Alssta, and the Oregon, 
with their splendid saloons and perfect appoint- 
ments, probably give little thought to the con- 
ditions under which the voyage is effected, and 
feel no concern for the army of wretched stokers 
and engineers whose bodies, like the fuel they 
employ, are wasted in the struggle to get an extra 
knot out of the big ship. Yet these things will ere 
long force themselves prominently into notice. 
The expenditure of material must surcly have ap- 
proached its limits in the case of the Umérraand 
Elruria. These steamers, the fastest and finest 
ocean racers now afloat, consume 300 tons of coal 
each per day; that is to say, 12} tons per hour. 
Conceive the labour of shovelling 12} tons per 
hour, One hundred and eleven men are re- 
quired for the operation, and the quantity of 
fuel which, in the space of 24 hours, they feed 
to the seventy-two boiler furnaces of one ship 
would be an ample load for two full-sized 
Surely there is something ex- 





mineral trains. 
ceedingly rough and unscientific in this enormous 
destruction of matter and employment of labour. 
Chemistry will soon come to the ship-builder's 
aid, and supply him with a heat-evolving agent 
which will relieve him from the necessity of 
appropriating ene half of his vessel to the car- 
riage of materials for her propulsion. Perhaps, 
indeed, chemistry may go a step farther, and 
provide something which will revolutionise our 
modes of progression as much as steam revolu- 
tionized them in ils time. 








Six Cuanies Dinxe still enjoys the unbounded 
confidence of his constituents. He addressed, 
May 3rd, a mass meeting of the Liberal electors 
of Chelsea. His wife was by his side ; and the 
following epitome of his speech shows the line 
he has taken, and the reception accorded to 
him :— 

He commenced by referring to th 
fallen upon him in July last year, when the accusations 
were first made, which had caused him suffering 
almost beyond the limits of human endurance, agyra 
vated tenfold by his position in the political world 
Life became unbearable to him, and he would gladi 
have relinquished his existence could he have left a 
name unsullied by slander, He was, however, sustained 
by the affection of many friends, and especially by the 
trust of her who was sitting by his side. (Great 
cheering) He would willingly have retired from Par- 
liament if his supperters in Chelsea had consented to 
his doing so, and he had offered to pay the whole cost 
of the election if they would accept his. resignation. 
His wishes were, however, overruled. “When he first 
heard of the Crawford caso he suggested that a private 
inquiry should be held, the result of which, if not satis. 
factory to both parties, should be no_ bar to further 
legal action, and voluntecred every assistance in pro- 
moting the strictest investigation. This was refused ; 
but it was surely unjust aiter that to charge him with 
shrinking from investigation, Before the case came 


blow that had 
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volunteer his evidence, Others took’ the contrary 
view, and as they dis sgreed he determined to use his 
own judyment, and went to the Court prepared to give 
a public denial to the charge, Eventually his friends 
all agreed that he ought not to interfere, and he 
elded to their wishes, ‘They expressed the’ opinion 
that the case against him had utterly collapsed, a view 
that was supported by the statement of the pe 
tioner's counsel, and also by the learned judge, who 
not only struck out his (Sir C. Dilke’s) name from the 
case, gave him his ‘The latter fact was 
important, bec iuse it tended to imply that he had been 
shown to have committed no act in connection with 
the case of a doubtful or suspicious character. A por- 
tion of the public, however, did not accept this view 
of the result, and said he ought, nevertheless, 
to have insisted on answering the charge, while others 
said he had allowed an innocent women to be found 
guilty. This was the most croel of all, and yet it was 
absurd, because Mrs, Crawford could at any moment 
have cleared herself by simply confessing that her 
statement was untrue, The termination of the suit, 
instead of bringing him relief, as he had hoped, was 
the beginning of a relentless persecution, especially on 
the part of a section of the press, not as he believed 
from improper motives, but in the defence of public 
morals. Both he and his wife suffered deeply, but he 
pledged his honour to them that night that the charge 
against him was untrue. 
Although it might be long before the trath prevailed, 
and although his life might be worn out in the attempt, 
he felt that it would be urdly preference of pre: 
sent ease of duty if he flinched from the endeavour to 
prove it, (Ilere Sir Charles Dilke was unable to 
proceed fora few moments from emotion) His duty 
to his wife and to his constituents, as well as to him. 
self, was to fight the battle, Having referred to the 
attacks that had been made on the association as not 
representative of Liberal feeling, Sir Charles Dilke 
proceeded to state he had urged the Queen's Proctor 
to intervene, and had offered the fullest and a 
nce he could render to prevent the divorce being 
granted ; stating, also, that he was prepared to deny 
On oath the charges that had been made against him, 
andalso to bear the whole of the costs. Eventually, 
on April 20, the Queen's Proctor informed him that he 
had entered an appearance in the suit. He therefore 
now looked forward confidently to the opportunity of 
stating on oath his assertion that he was entirely in- 
nocent of those disgraceful charges, and the day would 
come when everyone would know that he was free 
from that matter, 

The following resolution was carried unanimously 
—! That this mass mecting of Liberal electors of 
Chelsea, having heard Sir Charles Dilke’s statement, 
heartily’ accepts his denial of the charges with which 
he has been assailed, and assures him of their continued 
confidence.” Sir Charles Dilke, in acknowledgment, 
said the unanimous expression of their approval “ex. 
ceeded his wildest dreams.” 
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Tennyson's Ope, written for the opening of the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition, and sung by 


Madame Albani on that occasion, is as follows :— 


1 
Welcome, welcome with one voice ! 
In your welfare we rejoice, 
Sons and brothers, that have sent, 
From isle and cape and continent, 
Produce of your field and flood, 
Mount and mine, and primal wood, 
Works of subtle brain and hand, 
And splendours of the Morning Land, 
Gifts fiom every British zone! 
Britons, hold your own ! 
Me 
May we find, as ages run, 
‘The mother featured in t 
And may yours for ever be 
That old strength and constancy, 
Which has made your Fathets great 
In our ancicnt island-state ! 
And,—where’er her flag may fly 
Glorying between sea and sky— 
Makes the might of Britain known 
Britons, hold your own! 
mi. 
in fought her sons of yore, 
fail’; and never more, 








e son, 














Veit 
Beit 
Careless of our growing kin, 
Shall we sin our fathers’ sin, 
Men that in a narrower day— 
Unprophetic rulers they 
Drove from out the Mother's nest 
‘That young eagle of the West, 
To forage lor herself alone ! 
Britons, hold your own! 
. 
Sharers of our glorious past, 
Brothers, must we part at last? 














Shall not we thro’ good and ill 
Cleave to one another still? 
Britain’s myriad voices eall 





* Sons, be welded, each and all 
Into one Imperial whole, 
One with Britain heart and soul 
One life, one flag, one fleet, one Throne !** 
Britons, hold your own ! 

And God guard all ! 











Tue Nichi Nicht Shim 





dun has the following :— 


URB. 


(Cheers and waving of hats.) | 


nplest | 





‘The anti-Chinese movement on the Pacific coast 
of the United States of America dates from 
no recent period, but the anti-Chinese fecling 
has never burned so fiercely in the bosoms of 
Americans as at present. Our Consul at San 
Francisco, apprehending that the movement 
may produce important effects upon Eastern 
trade, has made a careful report upon the nature 
and aims of the Anti-Chinese Association newly 
started in California, As the report has been 
published in the Official Gazette, our readers 
must have informed themselves of the principal 
features of that association. The primary cause 
which has led to the present extremely unfor- 
tunate situation for the Chinese, is undoubtedly 
their superiority over the whites in the labour 
market, But in addition to this cardinal point, 
there are many other circumstances which have 
more or less contributed to arouse such a deadly 
feeling of hatred in the hearts of the Anti- 
Chinese Association. Among those circum- 
stances there is one which deserves our parti- 
cular notice, and which constitutes one of the 
complaints raised by the association just named, 
and that is this, that the Chinese do not im- 
migrate but invade. It is customary to adopt 
the laws and customs of those peoples among 
whom one may find oneself. In the intercourse 
between the East and the West, however, it is 
practically admitted that the nations of Europe 
and America may bring with them their own laws 
|and customs, although thoretically it is some- 
| times asserted that that is a very unjust course 
on the part of the aliens. What, however, we 
have to consider just now is the fact that the 
Chinese are doing the same thing wherever 
they go. In Hongkong, Annam, Siam, Sin- 
gapore, Calcutta, and in all other places 
where a number of Chinamen are gathered, we 
invariably find a Chinese colony in every way 
distinct from the rest of the community. In 
matters of dress, language, manners, education, 
religion, and even in social intercourse, the 
Chinaman doggedly adheres to his own ways, 
and accordingly no sympathy can grow between 
him and the rest of the population among whom 
he establishes himself. The presence of a 
Chinese colony, with all the dirty aspects of an 
original Chinese community, is especially un- 
desirable in any of the Western cities; it 
spoils the appearance of the place, while the 
refinement of the city suffers in no small 
degree. The establishment of such a colony in 
accity like San Francisco is as inappropiate as 
a beggars’ quarter could be in the middle of 
Ginza in Tokyd. It is not susprising that 
Americans have been roused to the necessity of 
expelling Chinamen. Had the latter abandoned 
their national customs and assimilated those of 
civilized nations, the American people would 
not have suffered the anti-Chinese tendency of 
the labouring classes to attain such a degree of 
violence. Not only in America but in Japan 
are Chinamen establishing their colonies. In 
Yokohama, they have what is commonly called 
the Nankin-machi, and in Nagasaki their 
quarter is gradually becoming more and exten- 
sive. The settlements of Europeans and Ame- 
ricans will be broken up as our customs and 
manners become Europeanized; but the Chinese 
settlements, we fear, will continue to exist in 
their present condition for ever. Observing 
how we view this matter in our own case, we 
are pursuaded that the American people are not 
altogether unreasonable in forming such an 
association as the one we have alluded to. 
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Tur Nicht Nrehr Shimiun publishes two cir- 
culars addressed by Mr. Watanabe, President 
of the Imperial University, to Government 
Departments and chief commercial bodies 
concerning the education of students in the 
University. In the first circular, which relates 
to the training of students in the University 
Hall, Mr. Watanabe briefly states the object 
of that institution, classifies its students into 
wo classes, Government and self-supporting, 
laments the poverty of eight to nine out of every 
ten students, and proposes that State Depart- 
ments and private companies should emp! 
graduates of the Colleges, and permit them to 
study in the Hall, by allowing them one-half of 
their usual office time at a reduced—say half 
the usual—rate of wages, which amount would 
be sufficient for the purpose. Promising youths 
of small means, the President urges, will in 
this way be able to procure the benefit not simply 
of prosecuting their favourite branches of know- 
ledge, but also of testing their theoretical 
investigations by practical application. In the 
last place he proposes to give to the graduates 
of the University Hall the privilege of being 
directly appointed to the position of A 
in Departments, or to other ollicial posts of sonin 
rank, and requests that private companies in em- 
ploying such students should give then a similar 
status. This public recognition of the value of 
education, he concludes, is an indispensable 
means of advancing learning and of nourishing 
the strength of the country. 


* 
* 





oy 





SSOrs 


In the second circular, which relates to the 
education of students ges, President 
Watanabe states that the poverty of students has 
led to the necessity of giving them State aid, Lut 
as it is impossible to help all needy students, the 
State aid has been limited to those who are en- 
gaged in purely scientific study. But, he goes on 
to say, such sciences as law, administration, eco- 
nomy, medicine, sanitation, geology, engineering, 
eic., are of great importance to the country, and the 
Government Departments and private companies 
would therefore do well either to let promising 
students study at their (Departments' or Com- 
panies’) expense such branches of knowledge as 
will be of use in their business, or to give help 
to students who are already studying the required 
subjects in the Colleges. Should they consent 
to adopt this proposal, the Imperial University 
will take the trouble of pointing out students for 
their selection, and of watching their studies 
so that they may become able to discharge the 
duty that will be required of them. The 
amount of money nceded is from ten to twelve 
yen per month for each student, but the President 
suggests that if the aid cannot be given in 
whole, there will be 
partial aid will enable students to pursue their 
their studies. He concludes with the hope that 
both the authoritie: private 
will wisely aid in the creation of useful citizens 
and thus comply with the primary wishes of His 
Imperial Majesty in establishing the Imperial 
University. 











means by which even 


and 





companies 


PICKPOCKETS Who frequent railway 
Japan evidently have a lively time with the police, 
We described how one of these curiously quick- 





fingered gentlemen relieved a traveller of his 
watch, a few day ago, at the Yokohama ticket- 
stile, the operation being performed so neatly 
that the chain was neither twisted nor broken, 
put the watch gently detached from the swivel. 
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Information was at once lodged with the police, 
who soon discovered that three suspicious charac- 
tershad travelled by that particular train. Steps 
were accordingly taken to observe these men, 
and so perfectly were they shadowed that they 
| appear to have finally despaired of turning the 
stolen property into cash. We stated recently 
that pickpockets in Japan had not yet risen to 
the level of breaking up watches and disposing 
of them with the aid of the melting pot. The 
jstory of this case proves that we were wrong. 
|'The covers of the watch were removed and con- 
verted into a nugget, the works and other por- 
tions being preserved intact, But neither for the 
nugget nor the works could the thieves venture 
to seek a purchaser, so accurately were all their 
movements observed. Convinced, at last, that 
jthe watch was much more likely to be dan- 
gerous than profitable to them, they enclosed 
the whole affair—not even omitting the glass 
and a detached fragment of the machinery— 
im a box, which they addressed to the Postmaster 
General in Téky6, and dropped it into the post 
at Shinagawa 
ing that the property should be handed over to 
the police. Thus, exactly a week from the time 
of its loss, the watch was restored to its owner, 





accompanied by a letter request 


the fragments of his property for his own uses. 


Tue 60th annual general meeting of the Stan- 
dard Life Assurance Company was held at 
Edinburgh on Tuesday, the r1th of May, 1886, 
to declare the results of the business for the 
past year, and to receive the report on the in- 
vestigation of the company’s affairs and division 
of profits, the five years ended 16th November 

5. The following results for the year ended 
15th November, 1885, were reported 





new proposals for life assurance were received 
during the year for £1,510,245 ; 2,403 pro- 
posals were accepted, assuring £1,260,137; 
the total existing assurances in force at 15th 
November, 1885, amounted to £20,549,466; 
of which £1,520,493 was re-assured with other 
oflices, the claims during the year amounted, 
including bonus additions, to £545,197; the 
annual revenue amounted at 15th November, 
1885, to £897,870; the accumulated funds at 
same date amounted to, £6,592,972, being an 
increase during the year of £126,446; amount 
of assurances accepted, 1880-85, 11,925 policies 
for £6,714,260; 1875-80, 9,409 policies for 
£6,193,186 during quin- 
quennium, 2,516 policies, £521,074. After 
setting aside a guarantee fund of £40,000 from 
the profits of the previous five years, a bonus was 
declared—to policies on the colonial scheme at 
the rate of 28s. per cent. per annum, being an 





incre 





present 








increase of 4s. per cent. per annum above the 
rate declared at last investigation; with an inter- 
mediate bonus at the rate of 20s, per cent. per 
annum for policies of ten years’ standing be- 





coming claims between 15th November, 1886, 


and 15th November, 18yo. 





Tue Fit Shimpo has the following :—Not only 
in the interest of Japan but also for the sake 
of the Western Powers, is it of paramount im- 
portance that they should bring a liberal and 
impartial mind to the task of revising the treaties, 
which is now in progress. In their eyes the most 
promising of the Eastern markets is the Chinese 
Empire, the immense resources of which offer 
‘imitless profits in. futuie. 





But its peuple are 





who has at least the satisfaction of preserving | 


2,732! 


extremely conservative in their ideas, and still re-| 


fuse to come entirely under the influence of Occi- 
dental civilization. Near this conservative em- 
pire, however, is the enterprising nation of Japan, 
which, in the short interval of not more than 
twenty years, has made wonderful progress in 
civilization, and is now fairly on the path of har- 
| monious advancement, By the rise of the Japa- 
nese Empire underentirely newaspects of promise 
and strength, the Chinese, conservative astheyare, 
have been surprised ; and they are now beginning 
to open their eyes to the necessity of introducing 
Western civilization into their country. The 
desire of the Western Powers to open up the 
hidden resources of the Middle Kingdom seems, 
therefore, on the eve of realization. And they 
have been wise thus to place an encouraging 
example before the sleepy eyes of the Chinese 
people, in the form of Japan. If they intend to 
arrive at the actual realization of their primary 
| object in opening China, they have to continue 
their normal policy of helping Japan on the path 
of progress, for without the example of this 
country the Celestials are liable to fall back into 
their former mood of inaction. Just at this mo- 
ment the Western Powers havea rare opportunity 
of proving their intention to keep up this wise 
policy; that opportunity is the revision of the 
treaties. Imagine, for instance, that their libe- 
rality and magnanimity are large enough to 
restore to us our judicial and tariff antonomies 
and that foreigners and Japanese all live in 
mutual love as if they were citizens of the same 
country. What impression would this happy 
state give to China? Railway lines would be 
started at various places in that country, Western 
implements and machinery would be introduced, 
and with the opening of the whole interior, the 
Western nations would only regret that their 
purses are not larger. Now reverse the picture ; 
suppose that, instead of acting wisely as we 
have just depicted, the Treaty Powers take the 
disastrous course of denying the aspirations of 
the Japanese nation, and try to create obstacles 
in our path of advancement. It is hardly neces- 
sary to indicate the consequent effects on the Chi- 
nese mind. The Celestials would nolonger dread 
the progress of their eastern neighbours ; while 
their innate hatred of the Western people would 
be deepened by the latter's unjust treatment of 
the claims of the Japanese nation. Thus for their 
own interest, if for no other reason, Occidentals 
with do well to take care not tocommit them- 
selves to any action injurious to the cause of 
civilization in Japan. 








Tue repeated reports of rich gold mines dis- 
covered along the upper Yukon and in the 
Stewart River region have again called the 
attention of the United States to the necessity 
of properly delimiting the boundary line which 
is to separate Alaska from British Columbia. 
American miners even now prefer the route of 
the Chilcat Valley and Lake Lebarge to the 
Lewis and Yukon rivers, account of its 
greater practicability as compared with any 
other, though that route is almost exclusively 
in British territory; and when it is borne in 
mind that the gold fields are largely situated 
in disputed and 





on 





debatable regions, the pro- 
position of a joint frontier survey and a treaty 
‘regulating the boundary question comes none 
President Cleveland transmitted 
to Congress last’ month a detailed report of 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Bayard, in which 


too soon. 





‘it is stated that the British Government is 
ready and prepared to take part in the 
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preliminary investigation of the pendin 
question, and that no other obstacle delays 
action but the want of an appropriation by 
Congress to defray the expenses of the joint 
survey. ‘‘Important and grave international 
questions of jurisdiction may at any time arise, 
owing to the circumstance that great mineral 
- wealth exists in the territory which is traversed 
by the boundary line. The Secretary of State 
has the honour to recommend that Congress be 
requested to enact a law to authorize a survey 
and to appropriate the sum of $100,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, to defray 
the expenses of a preliminary survey.” The 
President, in his letter of transmittal, warmly re- 
commends the propositions of Secretary 
and points out the necessity of procuring all the 
information needed in order to establish by 
treaty a definite boundary line between Alaska 
and the British Possessions in North America. 





jayard, 





Norutne could be more striking than the con- 
trast between the highly civilized life in the 
model settlement of Shanghai and the savage 
episodes that occur in the adjoining Chinese 
town. One of these is related in our last ex. 
changes. A Chinese constable employed at the 
French Police Station fractured the skull of a/ 
prisoner with a hammer. The prisoner had been 
among the ringleaders in a concerted attempt to 
break jail, and had freely used the same ham- 
mer on the constable’s person. It was also 
urged on behalf of the constable that he had not 
intended to batter the Chinaman’s head, but 
only to strike him on the shoulder Still, as he 
was not acting in self-defence—the disturbance 
having been previously quelled—his crime was 
of such a nature that the French authorities were 
constrained to hand him over to the Chinese. 
The man vas accordingly lodged in the city 
prison, and there—we quote from the North 
China Herald—he is said at present to be 
suffering from one of the most cruel tortures 
that human ingenuity could devise. His family 
cannot go to see him or take him food without 
heavy bribes to the prison-keepers. He is 
fastened to an iron frame or rack, with his 
hands and feet bound tightly, standing*erect, 
his neck extended so that he can neither rest 
nor take food without the greatest difficulty, day 
and night. From two to three hundred dollars 
are demanded as the sum for which he can be 
released from torture, and allowed to lie un- 
molested in his cell. The family are too poor to 
collect so much money, and thus the case goes 
on.” This is justice of the rough and ready type. 
From one of the embarrassments of civilization, 
at any rate, the Chinese are safe. They have 
no criminals who go to prison for the sake of its 
shelter and comforts. 









Oz of the chief charms of a Japanese city ten 
years ago was the delightfully pellucid atmos- 
phere that brooded over it. There were 
architectural grandeurs. The sombre stretches 
of lowly wooden buildings were only relieved at 
intervals by graceful curves of massive temple 
roofs, or by verdure of yashiti gardens. But 
the air in which these humble clusters of 
habitations slept was of a crystalline softness 
such as ed. The 
very aspect of the place inspired a sensation of 
brisk. cleanly happiness combined with restful 
quict. ‘This features 

rapidly disappearing before the adv of 


no 





Attica itsclf might have cnv 
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is one of the 
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Tokyd, whether to north, to south, to east or to 
West, one counts ten or twelve grimy chimnies 
weaving a pall of smoke which the summer 
winds spread out everywhere. Tokyé will soon 
have its fogs and its blacks after the fashion of 
the most prosperous European centres. The 
passage from the old to the new is not entirely 
without evils. 





Tur Liverpool Fournal of Commerce of April 
20, referring to the twenty-fourth annual mect- 
ing of the London and Lancashire Fire Insurance 
Company, held on the previous day, says :— 
The ir has proved a brilliant one for the | 
Company, far more successful indeed in its yield of 
profit than the directors have had the good fortune to 
submit to the proprietors on any previous occasion 
‘The proportion of the fire loss to the premium income 
was under 54 per cent., which is a very moderate rate 
at any time, and must be regarded as eminently. satis- 
factory when the severe experience which fire business 
has had to contend with in recent years is taken into 
account. The resulting profit on the year's operations 
is £65,400, and interest on investment, &c., £17,423. 
These sums, added to credit balance from’ 1884, pre- 
sented the large total of £130,217 that had to be dealt 
with, Out of this the sum of £18,520 was appro- 
priated to the payment of a dividend of 10 per cent. 
on the share capital. It is a favourable feature with 
this company that the dividend is nearly defrayed by 
the interest, as it enables the directors to virtually 
apply the whole of the earnings on the business to} 
strengthening the reserves, and on the present occa- 
sion the sum of £64.503 was disposed of in this 
manner, The wisdom of building up. strong reserves 
is daily becoming more and more manifest with the | 
best managed fire offices, as by this means provision is | 
made against the contingencies and fluctuations to| 





















































which the business of fire insurance is peculiarly liable, 
and the stability and permanent prosperity of the 
company is placed on a sure basis. Ivis gratifying, | 
therefore, to observe that great attention has been 
devoted to the accumulation of the reserve funds by 





this company. as will be clearly seen by its present 
financial position as follows :— 


London 
and Lancashire is without question a very strong of 
and that it is entitled to rank among the leading large 
fire insurance institutions of the kingdom. In further 
illustration of the careful way-in which the funds of | 
this company have been husbanded, we quote the pre- 
nium income and the accumulated funds (excluding 
capital) for the two periods of 1875 and 1885:— 
Pen Centaox oF 








Presien Reserve Fexps to Pee 
Income. Fexps. aie Incuste, 
1875 £251 £28,286 ant 
18s gneiena* 351607 me 





Thus the funds have increased to the extent of 60 per 
cent. upon the premium income during the period em- 
braced; and to further exemplify the increase of this 
company in the confidence and estimation of the public, 
it is suficient to state that while the value of the shares 
at the former date was 3}, they now stand at 72. The 
results thus achieved must be of the most gratifying | 
character to the sharcholders and all interested in the 
welfare of the company for the manner in which its 
affairs have been handied during a most difficult period. 
for fire insurance business. 














Tue mutilated telegram which Reuter sent | 
us on Monday, should obviously read thus :— 
“The Commander of the Australian Squa- 
dron reports the formal French occupation 
of the New Hebrides, and confirms the report 
of outrages on French subjects.” Apropos 
of this occupation, the following extract from 
the SY. Fames’s Budget of May 15th shows what 
had taken place between London and Victoria 
on the subject:—‘The relations between the 
Government of Victoria and the Colonial Office 
are becoming uneasy again, in consequence 
of the attitude assumed by Lord Granville 
and Lord Rosebery with reference to the pro- 
posed annexation of the New Hebrides by 
On the 24th of March the following 





France. 


|strong telegram was forwarded by Mr. Gillies, 


the Premier of Victoria, to Mr. Murray Smith, 
who at that time was the Agent-General for that | 
colony —'To-day’s ies English politicians 
favour cession New Hebrides France, condition | 








Western civilization. Looking out now upon 
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no transportation, and that Agents-General have | 


no hope of successfully opposing this proposal, 
and are privately convinced France will win. 
Can this impression prevail? Colonies cannot 
protest more than they have done. Surely their 
interests and wishes must be more to England 
than French aggrandizement. The feeling in 
colonies is that if Germany or France had 
Australia peopled by their own, neither would 
tolerate foreign Powers seizing any of islands— 
New Hebrides least of all—under the circum- 
stances. What would be the use of speaking of 
imperial federation in face of an act which 
would proclaim stronger than any language 
contemptuous indifference for our wishes and 
future prospects? Should English Government 





| give way or allow to be taken New Hebrides to- 


day, Australia will assuredly take them back 
when able.’ Mr. Murray Smith remonstrated 
against being obliged to forward such a massage 
verbatim et literatim, but was bluntly directed 
todoas he had been told; and further, was 
instructed to “get explicit answer what is real 
reason why France should have New Hebrides in 
preference to these colonies,’ It isnot probable 
that Mr. Murray Smith was successful in obtain- 
ing this explicit answer. At any rate no men- 
tion of any such reply is given in the published 
correspondence. A few days ago Sir Andrew 
Clarke, who is at the present moment acting 
as Agent-General for Victoria, returned to 
the charge, and forwarded a despatch to 
the Colonial Office couched in terms which 
that Department is not very frequently in 
the habit of receiving. It is only fair to state 
that some of the Australian colonies, and notably 
New South Wales, do not feel inclined to inter- 
fere in the quarrel, and consider that the under- 
taking of France to send no more convicts to 
any part of the Western Pacific, if only she is 
allowed to annex the New Hebrides, a very fair 
settlement of a very difficult question.” 





No explanation is as yet forthcoming with re- 
gard to the bursting of a 43-ton gun on board 
the Collingwood. The gun burst about 8 feet 
from the muzzle when being fired with a charge 
of only three-fourths of the service allowance. 
In a discussion to which the incident gave rise 
in the House of Lords, the Earl of Ravens- 
worth, quoting Lord Charles Beresford as his 
authority, said that it was better to lose three 
ships than to burst one gun, because if men 
distrust the weapon with which they have to 
work, it inevitably has a demoralizing effect 
upon them, It appears that of this particular 
patiern of 43-ton gun there are eleven in the 
service, and that, owing to their comparatively 
light construction, a special opinion about them 
was asked of the Ordnance Committee last 
year. The Committee pronounced the guns 
safe, but recommended that the full charge of 
295 Ibs, of cocoa powder should not be exceeded 
with them. All the other 43-ton guns in the 
service, as well as those now in process of con- 
struction, are of considerably stronger make. 
The Admiralty, without waiting to ascertain the 
exact cause of the accident on board the Co/- 
Jingwood, have ordered that the remaining ten 
guns of this special pattern shall be strengthened 
with hoops at the muzzle. 


Tue story of the old woman who recently made 
such a wonderful joumey in a fishing smack 
has been capped by that of a young lady of 
Jersey. The Sunday School books will doubtless 
deduce a valuable moral from this young lady's 
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experiences, for she fell into trouble by going |to the MSS., however, shows that General Gor- 
out boating on Sunday evening. She was ac-|don had written the passages complained of 
companied by a cousin, Jules Farne, who sculled | with his own hand, and that Sir Henry had 
their litle boat about a mile from the pier at) softened rather than heightened the gravity of 
St. Helier, and then, inattempting to return, lost|of the charge. It is undeniable that General 
both the oars. Farne, being a good swimmer, |Gordon’s papers did justify my good friend his 
jumped into the sea and tried to recover the |brother in his belief that I had looked with 
oars, but before he succeeded the boat had | favour on the policy referred to, and that in the 
drifted out of sight and he was fain to struggle | memoir just published the charge that I did so 
to the shore, which he reached with great diffi-|has been lightened rather than aggravated. Sir 
culty, only to be arrested and thrown into prison | Henry Gordon has had the kindness to com- 
on suspicion of having murdered his cousin. |municate all the papers in question tome. I 
His reputation for veracity must have been|none the less repeat what I have already written 
rather shady, for people were more ready to con-|to 7%e Times, that I never for a moment enter- 
clude that he had killed the girl than to believe |tained the idea attributed to me. If you and 
that she was drifting about in an open boat|your contemporaries will do me the favour 
within easy reach of succour. Before daylight|to wait a litte, 1 shall be enabled, I do not 
the boat had been carried miles away, Miss|doubt, to show why I never could have enter- 
Journeaux exhausting herself by screaming for |tained it, and at the same time to correct some 
aid. She had neither food nor drink and was|other impressions regarding the crisis of 1880, 
obliged to vary her occupation of screaming by|the present fashion of discussing which is cal- 
baling out the boat and trying to shelter herself | culated to injure others rather than myself. To 
from the heavy rain. Not til] Tuesday forenoon | me, indeed, accusations of the kind can now do 
was she picked up by a fishing schooner, which | little injury. 
carried her to the shores of Newfoundland, so 
that the end of that Sunday trip was 36 hours 
of terror and suffering for her, followed by an 
involuntary voyage across the Atlantic, and for 
her rash swain, thirty days in prison. 








As shown in the following table, the total num- 
ber of cattle killed for food during last year in 
ToOkyO and fourteen other localities, was 60,786 
head, whch exceeds the total number for the 
preceding year by 7,167 head. The increase 
was especially remarkable in Hiroshima Prefec- 
ture, the rate of increase being in that locality 
as much as 45 per cent. Next to Hiroshima 
comes Tok), where there is an increase of 23 
per cent. The weight per head was on an 
average 450 pounds :— 





Tue Saturday Review, writing about India's 
sufferings in connection with the demoncti- 
zation of silver, says — 


It is unquestionably true, of course, that an unstable 
currency is an evil ; but the instability of the Indian 
currency at present is contined entirely, to the foreign | 
trade and the British relations of the Indian Govern- 





























ment. In India itself the rupee seems tohaveretained| — yeauny, Canc RAYE 
almost its full purchasing power, And other consi- ae 
derations go to strengthen the plea for caution. For | trkys ore 
example, it is understood that the Jrpanese Govern-[!")8 4 Acocal 3 
ment is about to adopt a silver currency. If it does | \}1"s Ereterture So 
so, there will be a considerable rise in the pri sone 4g 
silver without any action on our part. And if China, ey 
which is contemplating railway consteuction on a mata oe 
Iarge scale, should alsu so far conlorm to European San 
notions as to introduce a regular silver currency, we pee bly 
might see the value of silver restored to what it was | \Yko\auh Prete toh 
before its demonetization by Germany. bin Hele eset 
It is hard to say which is the more striking, | yey uetecture Rae eoe g 


the ignorance or the shallowness of this writing. 
The article from which we quote appeared last 
month, yet the Saturday Review was then 
speculating about the chances of Japan and 
China adopting a silver currency! ‘That is bad 
enough, but what is even worse is the superficial 
suggestion with regard to the increased use of 
silver by China and Japan. Such an increa 
might certainly improve the gold-value of silver 
by creating a temporary demand for the latier. 
But how would it remove the incomparably 
more momentous financial dilemma into which 
Europe and America have plunged themselves 
by throwing all the duties of exchange upon a 
metal the annual supply of which, already forty 
per cent. too small, is steadily diminishing ? 


Total 
Oficial Gazette. 





We take this from a/ure -—“ Some interest- 
ing statistics of the Japanese press have lately 
been published in the Oesterreichische Monats- 
schrift fir den Orient, in which the newspapers 
and periodicals of Japan are arranged according 
the subjects with which they deal. It appears 
that 37 publications are devoted to matters con- 
ected with education, and that these have a 
total circulation of 42,649 per month, There 


are 7 circula- 














medical papers, with a month 
tion of 13.514; 9 relating to sanitary matters, 
with a circulation of 8,15 ; 2 on forestry ; and 
2 on pharmacy. There are 7 devoted to various 
branches of science, with a circulation of 2,528 ; 
but to these must be added 29 en: 





Sir Toomas Wane has addressed _ the following 


letter to the Pall Vall Budget:—In an article popularising science, with a total circulation of 
entitled “A Brother's, Tribute;” being. a r Oo aie 

Of Sit Elenry. Gordon's memoir of events inthe|* : : - 

life of his distinguished brother Charles, you |e Conference on Treaty Revision met once 







ged in 

















have the following passage :—Of the care and ‘more last Tuesday, and agreed to discontinue 
scrupulous accuracy with which Sir Henry {further sessions until the weather becomes cool 
Gordon has performed his task we need not’ again; that is to say, until the beginning of 
speak ; but one illustration will suffice, Sir) Qctober. The weather isan eighteenth Power 
Thomas Wade, ho is somewhat severely re-in this weary business, and though proverbially 


capricious, it is perhaps as trustworthy as any 


flected on as having favoured the idea that Ty 
Hung-chang should march on Peking and exe-| of its ¢ 
cute a kind of coup d'état, raised the question hope. 

of the accuracy of this assertion. 
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gues, Sull we keep hoping against 
The spring is the time for projects. Let 


A reference! us trust that the sced sown—if indeed any has 


been sown—during the spring labours of the 
Conference, may ripen during the summerand be 
found to have reached maturity in the autumn. 
In Osaka and the twelve Prefectures of Mie, 
Fukushima, Akita, Hiroshima, Oita, Miyazaki, 
Chiba, Gifu, Miyagi, Okayama, Wakayama, and 
Kumamoto, the total amount of rice produced 
in 1885 was dofu 11,749,063, and the area under 
cultivation cho 888,881. Compared with the 
preceding year, 1884, there was an increase of 
koku 2,550,647 or 27.7 per cent. in the amount 
of rice produced, while in area of cultivation 
these was a decrease of cho 12,462; and a 
comparison with 1883 shows a decrease of cho 
2,937 in the area of cultivation and an increase 
of sokw 1,988,380, or over 20 per cent., in the 
amount of production.—Oficial Gazette. 








THE committee for the construction of the pro- 
posed Nikko railway have at last been enabled 
to report to the authorities that the required 
capital of yen 125,000 has been fully subscribed, 
and to apply for the necessary permission to 
commence the work. The railway will extend 
between Utsunomiya and Imaishi, a distance of 
about 17 miles, and a branch line will be con- 
structed between an intermediate station and 
Kanumajiku.—icht Michi Shimbun. 





We note the arrival, by the Zhrde/ on Sunday 
rom Hongkong, of Her Majesty's Minister at 
Bangkok, Mr. E. M. Satow,C.M.G. Mr. Satow 
arrived in TOky6 on Monday, and is staying at 
H.B.M. Legation. He is suffering from an 
attack of malarial fever, but it is hoped that the 
change to Japan will speedily restore his health. 








We learn that an authentic telegram arrived in 
town on Saturday evening from Milan stating 
that the result of the European silk crop will be 
rather good than otherwise, in fact a fair average 
—and that there will be no scarcity of Raw 
Material. At the same time the prospects of 
the trade are reported to be good with a fairly 
buoyant market. 








We have received from Messrs. H. Ahrens & 
Co. the table of sailings, outwards and home- 
wards, of the Postdampfer-Linie des Norddeuts- 
chen Lloyd, as approved by the German Chan- 
cellor, The first steamer of the main line was 
to leave Bremen on Wednesday, the local steamer 
which is to run between Hongkong and Japan 
having left in advance about a fortnight since. 


Heavy rain fell on Tuesday and was specially 
welcomed by the farmers on account of the 
young rice crop, the planting out of which is 
now all but finished. Already the want of rain 
had been felt, and it only required a continuance 
of the late dry weather to seriously injure the 
crops. 


Tur wreck of the Sukune Afaru, submitted to 
auction recently by Messrs. Bourne & Co., was 
knocked down to Mr. Mikawaya, a Japanese 
broker, for the sum of six hundred and thirty 
dollars. 





Tite British ships £udora and Carrte Delap, 
both for Kobe, from Philadelphia with kerosene, 
passed New Anger on the sth June ; the Honau- 
war, for Yokohama, passed on the 7th June. 











TrLeGRaruic communication with Europe and 
America, 77d Siberia, is interrupted this momn- 
The Hongkong route is, however, in good 





ing. 





working order, 
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FINANCIAL PROBLEMS. 
——_+ 
FTER an internal of two years and a 
half, we find ourselves confronted by a 
problem which, in a slightly different form, 
excited some little controversy in 
columns at the commencement of 1884. 
The Minister of Finance had then notified 


these 


an issue of railway bonds to the amount of 
five million yen, and these were in eager 
demand by capitalists, especially, it was 
said, by the national banks. The operation 
The 
country was passing through the most 
acute stage of suffering from currency 
contraction, and capital, as is invariably 
the case at such crises, diverted 
the ordinary channels of industrial and 


inspired considerable uneasiness. 


from 


commercial enterprise, was attracted to- 
wards Government securities. 
therefore, injudicious to provide 
facilities and inducements for the fixing 
of, capital, thus rendering it unavailable 
for the demand which would certainly 
spring up when, prices having adjusted 
themselves to the altered value of the 
medium of exchange, a revival of trade 
and industry should take place. Of course 
there was no doubt in anyone's mind as to 
the advisability of railway construction. 





It seemed, 
fresh 





Railways had long been recognised as the 
great desideratum in Japan. 


was universally agreed. 
entirely between domestic and forci 
capital. Japan is a country where capilal 
accumulates slowly, and rates of interest 


The question lay 





are—or were two years ago—very high. 
In such a country to draw capital at any 
time from the wages fund, even for pur- 
poses of ultimately productive expenditure, 
might seriously curtail the subsistence of 
the people and the employment of labour, 
and diminish, in a corresponding degree, 
the gross annual produce of the nation. 
But to fix floating capital which had been 
deprived of its functions by the temporary 
paralysis of industrial and commercial 
enterprise, was, in effect, a method of pro- 
longing that paralysis. All this was dis- 
cussed by us at some length at the time, 
and since the recorded opinions of great 
economists—with which Japanese finan- 
ciers must be quite familiar—are almost 
unanimous in condemning the © 
construction of fixed capit 








al under circum- 
stances such as those which existed here, 
it was felt that the action of the Govern- 
ment had been influenced by consid 
tions not wholly financial. Since that time 
four issues of railway bonds have taken 
place, and the whole having been readily 
purchased by the people, a total sum of 
twenty millions has thus been drawn from 
the floating capital of the nation. This 
fact is sufficiently formidable in itself, but 
supplement it by saying that, 





a 








when we 
whereas the amount of paper money in 
circulation in 1884 was 93 millions, it is at 
present only 76, it will be seen that the 
funds at the public disposal have been 
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That they| 
ought to be built with all possible speed) 


*] secur 


reduced, owing to these two causes, by 
37 millions approximately. In proportion 
as this reduction proceeded, the tendency 
[to invest in government. securities 
creased, and, as will be gathered from the 
following table, a marked contrast now 
exists between the prices which these 
securities commanded in 1884 and those 
which they command to-day :— 


in- 
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New Public Loan 70.60 
Old Public Loan 21,50 
Nak alway Bonds 9200 
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Ixterest.—Daily, sen 2 per 
yenacoy at the Nippon Gk, 1 
to 3 per cent, per annum, for 
fixed deposits 0 





its of paper 
Qurrency to stand over three 
onthe: § per cent. for loans 
bon security suliscount, 18 sen 

It will be observed that while a consider- 
able appreciation has taken place in the 
price of all these Bonds, they have not by 
any means been uniformly affected; for 
while some—as the Nakasendo and 
per Cent. Pension Bonds—show an 
preciation of about 29 per cent., others—as 
the Eight per Cent. Bonds for Shrines and 


Temples—are only 4 per cent. dearer than 
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they were. It is foreign to our present 
purpose to examine the cause of the dif- 
ferences, but we may say that chief among 
them are the quantities of such securit 
in the market and their transferability. 
What we have principally to note is the fall 
in the rate of interest. Taking the Naka- 
sendo Bonds as a criterion, it appears that, 
while people were not willing to lend their 
money to the Government at less than 7$ 
per cent. in 1884, they are now willing to 
lend it at 5}; and, on the other hand, 
looking at the Bank of Japan's record, we 
see that, whereas private borrowers had to 
pay 8 per cent. for accommodation two 














years ago, they are only required to pay 
5} per cent. at present. In general, the 
price of Government sccurities is largely 
influenced by the state of the national 
credit. But in Japan’s case, so far as the 
points immediately under consideration 





are concerned, this factor may be ruled 
out, and we shall not err if, broadly speak- 
ing, we refer the rise in the price of public 
sand the fall in the rate of Bank 
interest to the operation of the same prime 
At first sight, indeed, the two 
things may appear synonymous. 


is not the case. 





cause. 
But such 
For, as we stated at the 
outset, tradal depression, by closing the 
t, 
may largely increase the demand for Go- 





ordinary channels of profitable investme 





vernment securities and therefore corre 
spondingly enhance their market pri 
whereas the same tradal depression may, 
by its deterrent influence upon capitalists 





nd the feeling ofinsecurity it creates, render 








money dear for purposes of industrial or 
Why, then, should 
have become cheap in Japan con- 
temporancously with a general rise in the 


reial enterprise. 
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price of Government securities and during 
a period of tradal depression? The ex- 
planation is to be found, we believe, in 
the financial policy of the Government. 
The Pension Bonds constitute a most im- 
portant, if not a controlling, element in Ja- 
panese finance. There are 165 millions of 
these securities, and itis evidentthat, under 
ordinary circumstances, the rate of interest 
ruling in sucha large channel of investment, 
must be virtually an index of the price - of 
money in the open market. That rate, 
three years ago, averaged fully 8 per cent., 
and the Minister of Finance apparently 
then conceived the project of concentrating 
the attention of capitalists upon govern- 
ment securities. Tradal depression had 
already paved the way for such a scheme. 
The of the Nakasendo Railway 
Bonds—which were purchasable by fo- 
reigners and therefore specially secured, 
easily transferable, and procurable in large 
quantities—completed the work. Little by 
little these securities went up in price, and 
their example was followed, more slowly 
and at an interval, by the whole mass of 
Pension Bonds, until, from 8 per cent., the 
return upon these investments has fallen 
to the neighbourhood of 5. Simultaneously 
the Bank of Japan reduced its rate of interest 
so that we are now confronted by a state 
of affairs which never before existed in this 
Empire; namely, capitalists eagerly in- 
vesting in Government securities, and 
money procurable at 54 per cent. interest. 
It would, perhaps, be going a little too far 
to infer that, when the Minister of Finance 
issued such a peculiarly inviting form of 
security as the Nakasendo Bonds, his de- 
liberate purpose was to turn speculation in 
that direction, and ultimately to bring the 
whole body of government securities into 
vicarious favour. But it is certain that his 
action had that effect, and that he has 
managed, with singular adroitness, to 
derive general benefit from an otherwise 
questionable operation. The consequence 
chiefly to be apprehended in connection 
with the issue of the Bonds was a drastic 
diversion of capital from the ordinary 
channels of tradal enterprise, and though 
this has undoubtedly occurred—witness 
the keen demand for these securities—it 
has been accompanied by a strongly miti- 
gating circumstance, the general cheapen- 
ing of money—for the Bank of Japan’s 
rate of discount virtually fixes that of all 
the Banks throughout the Empire. How 
far this cheapening process is to be carried, 
it is difficult to foresee. The Five per 
Cent. Navy Bonds, now offered to the 
public, are already quoted at 103, and this 
rate will doubtless be approached by 
the whole body of Government securities. 
Were it not that the period of their re- 
demption at par is getting less remote, we 
should not be surprised to see Nakasendo 
Railway Bonds quoted at 145 next year, 
and the Bank of Japan discounting bills at 
4hor 4 percent. Such financial operations 
certainly betray no timidity. They would 


issue 
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be regarded with grave uneasiness in a 
country where less fitful conditions existed. 
But there is a sort of domestic thorough- 
ness and facility about the management of 
the national finances in Japan. Opera- 
tions which elsewhere would be counted 
highly hazardous, here seem to be simple, 
and—judging by results—even sound. If 
public securities cease to offer a return of 
more than 4 or 44 per cent., itis as certain 
as anything human can be certain that 
they will also cease to attract investors, 
and that capitalists will be fain to turn to 
the more promising prospects of commer- 
cial and industrial enterprise. In the 
meanwhile, whatever sparks of vitality such 
enterprise retains, ought to be fanned into 
something like flame by the unparalleled 
cheapness of money at present. 





POPULAR POLITICS IN FAPAN. 
pen 

REMARKABLE controversy was re- 
cently carried on by the vernacular 
press of Japan, the question at issue being 
nothing less than the relative adaptability 
of the monarchical and democratic forms of 
Government tothiscountry. What imparted 
special interest to the dispute was that the 
controversialists were not dealing with a 
mere abstract problem, but were virtually 
forecasting the struggle in which the 
nation must very In 
four years more Japan is to have a Parlia- 
ment, and it will be necessary for her 
then to determine exactly in what propor- 
tions the political power is to be divided 
between the Sovereign and the People. 
Naturally her politicians and literati are 
not disposed to remain silent on the eve 
of this: vital’ decision, We maybe sure] 
that, as the months go by, men are de- 
voting themselves more and more earnestly | 
to its discussion, and that the controversy 
which has just been carried on so vehe- 
mently is a fair evidence of the mood at 
present prevailing in educated circles. 
The special point round which the struggle 
raged was the source of Ministerial au- 
thority — ought the principal executive 
officials of the Empire to be responsible to 
Parliament or to the Crown; hold office 
at the will of the Sovereign, or at that of 
the representative assembly of the nation ? 
With one important exception—the Fiji 
Shimpo—all the leading journals of the 
capital joined in the controversy, and 
with one important exception—the Nichi) 
Nichi Shimbun—all stoutly advocated the 
derivation of executive power from Parlia-| 
ment, not the Throne. 


shortly engage. 


Of course when we say that the question 
lay between the monarchical and the de- 
mocratic forms of Government, it will be, 
understood that we refer to the issue ulti-| 
mately involved. 
a democracy, though her Ministers are 
responsible to Parliament alone and can- 
not be removed by the will of the Sovereign. 


England is nominally 


only a few years ago emerged from feuda- 
lism, begins to discuss whether its Mini- 
sters shall be responsible to an elective 
assembly or to the Crown, it is virtually 
choosing between Demos and BASILEvs. 
And indeed this was evidently recognised 


evil at the door of those who are not in 
oflice, and forthwith proceeds to adduce 
from Chinese history instances of men 
who misbehaved themselves sadly when in 
oflice. It is impossible to regard such 
methods of discussion as serious. The 


by the parties to the controversy. For of 
while one side laid constant stress on 
the sacred inviolability of the sovereign 
authority in Japan, the other pointed with 
equal emphasis to the democratic tendency 
of all modern politics. Both, however, 
wisely refrained from entering into any 
lengthy exposition of the general merits 


perusal the Hoch? Shimbun's long 
series of articles leaves us just as far 
as ever from a reply to the one question of 
real importance—what is there in the past 
history or in the present condition of 
\Japan to warrant the belief that she is fit 
to leap at one bound to the practice of 
popularGovernment? The Hochi Shimbun 
docs not scem to have even grasped the 
significance of the question, for it gravely 
argues that because a parliamentary system 


and con- 
fined themselves rather to discussing their 
relative adaptability to Japan. And here, 
it must be confessed, the arguments of the 


of the systems they advocated, 


of Government resembling that of England 
ists in France, Spain, Austria, Italy, and 
The Nichi Nichi Shimbun, proceeding | Greece, where customs very different from 
upon the universally recognised axiom that those of England prevail, therefore the 
political systems must be the children not | political institutions of the West may be 
the sires of the conditions among which |borrowed at once by Japan without in- 
they exist, dwelt much upon the form of convenience. Such superficiality fills us 
government hitherto prevailing in Japan, \with misgivings. It is not to be denied 
and strongly the prudence, that when, as in Japan’s case, a nation 
nay even the feasibility, of passing preci-|comes in contact with a state of civiliza- 
pitately to a polity which many Western tion out of all comparison with its own, it 
countries are still far from assimilating may reasonably be disposed to transplant 
fully. The Hoch? Shimdun—ol which we to its soil full-grown systems which else- 
speak specially as the most prominent where developed hardly and through the 
controversialist on the other sid ctually lapse of centurics. But there must be 
seemed to find this argument so trivial that some receptive fitness in the soil. A crowd 
it replied by something like a series of jests. of constitutions, European and American, 
It enquired whether the same principle followed the English parliamentary model 
ought not to have prevented the abolition'more or less closely, but 








democrats were singularly unsatisfactory. 














questioned 











in 





every case 


j of feudalism, and whether it ought not now there had been created, or there existed, 


to retard the development of railw 
telegraphs, as well as the construction of comparatively safe and easy. 





ys and conditions which rendered such imitation 
Can it be 
brick houses, the use of foreign clothes and shown that such conditions exist in Japan ? 
foreign medicines. It would have been diffi- ; The Foch? Shimbun does not lead us to 
cult to furnish a more signal illustration of infer their existence by its manner of dis- 








the Nichi Nichi Shimbun's proposition. For cussing European precedents. Its com- 
| assuredly ifthe Hoch Shimbuu's reply may ments on the dissimilar customs and similar 
be counted representative of popular opi- parliamentary institutions of England, 


nion in Japan, nothing further is needed to \Greece, Italy, Austria, and so forth, betray 
show that political problems are as yet a singular ignorance of the Science of Com- 
terra incognita to the bulk of the nation, | parative Politics, which has taught us that 
and that to enfranchise the people would the three great races of Europe, the Greek, 
be merely to furnish them with the power the Roman, and the Teutonic, were all 
to vote away their liberties. Indeed, the brethren of one common stock, and that in 
whole line of reasoning adopted by the/all alike existed the germs of the monar- 
Hocht Shimbun and its fellow-thinkers is'chic, the aristocratic, and the democratic 
eminently unsatisfacto! Their tendency’ principles of Government. ‘There is 
is always to rush into extremes. By way one form of Government,” says FREEMAN, 
of answer to the Nich? Nicht Shimban's “which, under various modifications, is sct 
before us in the earliest glimpses which we 
‘get of the political life of at least all the 
European members of the Aryan family. 
There is that of the single King or Chief, 

















contention that the most eflicient machine 
of government for 
policy is a monarchy, they ask whether 
this or that despot of ancient times is to 


purposes of foreign 





But it is plain that when a nation which 
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be taken as an admirable type of ruler. 
Equally relevant would it be to infer the. 
failure of all parliaments from the condi- 
tion of the Roman Assembly when it be 
came a mob incapable of debate. Then! 
again, when the Nichi Nicht Shimbun 
states generally that in every country there 
exist a morbid and a healthy 
political activity, the Mochi 








stream of 
Shimbun 








first ruler in peace, first captain in war, 
but ruling, not by his own arbitrary will, 
but with the advice of a council of chiefs 
eminent for age, or birth, or personal ex- 
ploits, and further bringing all matters of 
special moment for the final approval 
of the General Assembly of the whole 
people.” differences, there- 
fore, might be discernible in the customs 


Whatever 


charges it with placing all the good to the and conditions of these peoples, all alike 
credit of those in oflice and laying all the | possessed a basis on which parliamentary 
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government could stand firmly and fitly. 
Does Japan possess such a basis? If so, 
it is certainly not to be found in her past 
history, and we cannot but think with the 
Nichi Nicht Shimbun that to hastily as- 
sume its existence would not be the act of 
wise statesmen. Politics are dangerous 
playthings. It is easy the 
powers of a Parliament; scarcely possible to 
remedy the mischief that may be wrought 
by delegating to it undue powers at the 
outset. 

We cannot dismiss this subject without 
noticing the extraordinary arguments em- 
ployed by the Héchi Shimbun to minimize 
the historical distinction between Japan 
and European countries. It is not enough 
that the Radical journal, while professing 
to represent educated opinion, should 
parade its ignorance of the community of 
political traditions which constitutes an 
all-important link between the members of 
the great Aryan family. It is not enough) 
that it should propose to transplant, full- 
grown, English democratic systems into 
monarchical Japan, as though no import- 
ance were to be attached to the fact that, 
however much the English constitution of 
to-day may differ from the traditions and 
customs of old times, there still is no break: 
between them; no trace of any sweeping 
away of the old and substitution of the 
new; but that the whole shows an un- 
broken continuity of political being. All 
this negative evidence of misapprehension 
does not suffice. The Héchi must go on 
to adduce two positive proofs of its posi- 
tion, each of which is, if possible less} 
convincing than the other. The first is 
that the existence of democratic tendencies | 
in Japan is shown by the solicitude invari- 
ably displayed by benevolent Emperors for 
the good of their people. It would be equal- 
ly logical to assert that divided authority 
must necessarily exist in an army where the 
commander takes care to have his soldiers 
well fed and well clothed. The gracious 
solicitude for his people's happiness which} 
was an ideal, and often a practical, trait of | 
the semi-divine ruler, consisted perfectly 
with the autocratic attributes of his divi-) 
nity. The Héchr's second contention is 
that, even admitting the absence of demo- 
cratic instincts in former times, the politi- 
cal tendency since the Restoration has 
been in the direction of popular govern- 
ment, and, as evidences of this, it adduces 
the transfer of the ownership of the soil to 
the people, the establishment of City and 
Prefectural Assemblies, and the promise 
of a National Assembly. The Radical 
journal apparently forgets that all this is 
the work of the politicians against whose 
proposed system itis inveighing. Addres- 
sing the men who have inspired and direc- 
ted Japanese progress, it says in effect :— 
“You have laid the foundations of constitu- 
tional government, therefore there canbeno 
more room for prudence or discretion ; the 
building must be carried to its greatest 
height without delay. Under your guidance 


to increase 
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the nation has begun to turn its eyes to- 
wards self-government, therefore there is 
noneed of any further guidance; self- 
government must be inaugurated at once 
in its complete form.” 

In every political party there must be 
extremists, but the position taken by the 
Hocht Shimbun seems to lie beyond the 
limits of everything except romantic en- 
thusiasm. 





THE FULLERT CASE. 
Ss 

HE motion for a new trial in the case 

of the People of the United States v. 
P. C. FULLERT having been refused, it will 
be well to say a few words about this strange 
trial. We do not propose to discuss the 
grounds of the motion, or the terms in 
which it was dismissed, further than to 
pay a passing tribute to the great zeal and 
ability displayed by the Counsel for the 
defence, Mr. J. F. Lowber. Our busi- 
ness is rather with the original verdict, and 
we have no hesitation in saying that it adds 
another item to the catalogue’ of surpris 
which Consular jurisdiction in Japan has 
furnished for public edification, FULLERT 
was the master and part owner of an otter- 
hunting schooner, the Arctic; the other 
and principal owner being a man named 
MINER. FULLERT was a German subject; 
MINER presumbly an American citizen. 
The Arctic cleared, April 19th, and leaving 
repaired to Kaneda 





Yokohama the 2tst, 
Bay, a small harbour in the neighbourhood, 
where she remained two days, this interval 
being necessary for the “ sobering up” of 
the crew and the proper stowing of the 
cargo. The master, Fu T, had been 
previously informed by the owner, MINER, 
that the Arct’c was probably to take a 
passenger, but owing to some difficulty in 
the matter of terms, the question was still 
open when the schooner left Yokohama, 
and FULLERT informed MINER that if the 
passenger came to Kaneda Bay within two 
days’ time, he would find the Arctic there. 
On the morning of the 23rd the passenger 
joined the ship. He was accompanied by 
aman named CROCKER, who was known 
to the master as a person more or less 





‘connected with the United States’ Con- 


sulate. | 
| 


neither MINER nor CROCKER appeared at) 
the trial to give evidence. On reaching} 
the schooner, the passenger gave the 
name of Gorpon. He had very little 


It is convenient to note here that 





carried 


against him, or shown any warrant. 





baggage, and the master summed him up| 


si 
as a globe-trotter who desiréd to go north) 
for the sport of otter-hunting. Shortly] 
afterwards the schooner sailed, CROCKER | 


having returned to Yokohama. | 








Lying in Yokohama harbour at this time 
was the United States man-of-war Ossi. 
Her Paymaster, Lieutenant WATKINS, 
was under arrest, pending enquiry into 
certain charges preferred against him. 
During the night of the 22nd April, he 
and the naval 
authorities came to the conclusion that he 





escaped from the ship, 


‘ness on the master’s part. 
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had gone off in the Arctéc. A warrant 
for his arrest was accordingly issued, 
and entrusted to the captain of the 
Ossipee for execution. In this warrant 
there was left a blank in which the captain 
of the Ossipee was verbally authorized 
to write FULLERT’S name, on suspicion 
aiding and abetting the desertion 
of Watkins. Armed with this extraordi- 
nary document, the Qssipee proceeded 
northwards. At Shikotan, in the Kuriles, 
she found the Arctic. The schooner was 
searched, but as WATKINS, a/fas GORDON, 


of 


had gone ashore, he was not immediately 
discovered. The master of the Arctic was, 


however, carried to the Ossipee, and being 
there questioned, answered that he had 
brought from Yokohama a_ passenger, 
whom he pointed out in a photographic 
group of the Ossipee's officers, FULLERT 
gave his answers frankly, and his recogni- 
tion of the photograph effectually dispelled 
all doubt as to the identity of his passenger 
with the deserter Watkins. The follow- 
ing morning WATKINS was arrested on 


s|shore, and both he and FULLERT were 


to Yokohama in the Ossipee. 
FULLERT was not informed of the charge 
His 
arrest and the document under which it 
was effected, bore a close resemblance to 
proceedings in connection with an old-time 
lettre de cachet. 

Arrived in Yokohama, FULLERT was ar- 
raigned before the United States Consular 
Court on a charge of aiding and assisting 
the desertion of WATKINS. To establish 
this charge, it was absolutely essential to 


show that FULLERT sinned wittingly—that 


he knew his passenger GORDON to be 
the deserter WATKINS. 
relied upon four points to prove this vital 
fact. First, it was shown that FULLERT 
was engaged to be married, and that by re- 
maining two days longer in Yokohama he 
could have completed the preliminaries for 
Unusual haste was inferred 


The prosecution 


the ceremony. 
from his apparently abrupt departure. 
Secondly, it was argued that if the Arctic 
was in such a hurry to get away from 
Yokohama, there was no reason why she 
should have remained two days in Kaneda 
Bay. The inference sought to be drawn 
was that her movements were specially 
regulated with the view of facilitating 
Watkins’ escape. Thirdly, it was asserted 
that the master of a ship should know 
everything about his passengers, and that 
FULLERT’S alleged want of knowledge im- 
jplied guilty connivance. Fourthly, the 
circumstances under which WATKINS joined 
the ship and his peculiarly scanty baggage 
were indicated as too suspicious to consist 
with any theory of complete ingenuous- 
Taken toge- 
ther, and assuming them to be well esta- 
blished, these points certainly went to fix 
upon the master a suspicion of guilty know- 
sledge. But with scarcely an exception 
they were all satisfactorily explained. The 
marriage which ought to have detained 
Original from 
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FULLERT was to have been between him 
and a Japanese woman with whom he had 
lived ten years. It was a matter of no 
practical moment whether the ceremony 
took place before or after the Arctrc’s trip, 
whereas the otter schooners were all on the 
move at the time, and their chances of profit 
depended greatly upon their individual 
expedition. With regard to the delay in 
Kaneda Bay and the going there at all, it 
was fully established by independent testi- 
mony that such a course was usual, and 
that the circumstances which necessitated 
it were of common occurrence in the case 
of otter schooners. FULLERT'S indifference 
about the history of his passenger, and the 
latter's scanty kit—certainly not such an 
equipment as any one proceeding on an 
otter-hunting expedition for pleasure might 
be expected to carry—were curious cir- 
cumstances. But they could not possibly 
suffice to prove guilty connivance on the 
master’s part. Being uncertain, up to the 
very last moment, whether he should have 
a passenger at all, he may well have ne. 
lected to make enquiries about the man’s 
antecedents ; and moreover, the presence 
of CROCKER, whom he knew, may have 
seemed more important than the number 
of the passenger's parcels. It is, therefore, 
not too much to say that there was nothing 
against FULLERT except a vague suspicion. 
Yetthe Court found him guilty—that is to 
say, guilty of aiding and assisting the de- 
sertion of WATKINS, knowing him to be a 
deserter—and sentenced him to six months’ 
imprisonment with a fine of two thousand 
dollars. A more inexplicable verdict has 
seldom been pronounced. Three years ago 
we noted an instance of the United States’ 
Consul-General in Yokohama denouncing, 
in the strongest terms, a Chinese who was 
presently to appear as complainant in the 
United States’ Consular Court. It would 
almost seem as though in the case 
FULLERT also the Consul-General allowed 
his judicial acumen to be obscured by his 
He had 
blank warrant for FULLERT’s arrest. 








executive functions. issued a 
Tle 
had been instrumental in causing the man 
to be taken from his ship and carried as a 
prisoner to Yokohama. He had signed 
the charge against him, appending—as was 
legally prescribed—a declaration of his 
own belief in the guilt of the accused. 
Having done allthis, he was apparently 
unable, when sitting as Judge, to disen- 
cumber his mind of the impressions it had 
received in his previous ca 





acity as per- 


manent Counsel for the prosecution. We 


have not the least idea of suggesting that| 


FULLERT was the victim of intentional 
wrong. The present Consul-General of 
the United States at Kanagawais a gentle- 


man of whose conscientious desire to be| 





just no doubt can be entertaincd. His 
legal competence, however, is another 
question, and it is easy to conceive that, 
in the absence of judicial training, an 
official required to perform the dual func- 
tion of counsel and judge may experience 
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of 
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|the repeated subject of di 


| which Kim's presence involved, must have} 





considerable difficulty in dissociating the 
two réles. A system which exposes its 
representatives to such strains is radically 
defective. Little wonder that under it the 
vagaries of Consular jurisdiction are occa- 
sionally exposed. To the unfortunate 
FULLERT, however, these abstract reflec: 
tions cannot bring much comfort. | 








KIM-FO-KUN. 


Se ge 

T is to be hoped that the step which the 

Japanese Government has now taken as 
regards the Korean refugee KIM-YO-KUN 
will be the closing episode of the Soul 
émeute of 1884. Kim was among those 
who escaped to this country after the 
failure of the plot instigated and directed 
by himself. International law does not 
pretend to determine how far bloodshed 
with violence isa legitimate accompani- 
ment of political agitation. Kim's hands 
were still warm from the assassination of 
six or high officials when he 
fled to Nagasaki, and this fact, supple- 
mented by the element of grave disturbance 
which his proceedings introduced into the 
relations of two empires and a tributary 
kingdom, roused against him the bitter 
resentment of both the Chinese and the 
Korean Cabinets. His extradition beca 





seven 





me 
slomatic solicita- 
tions from Peking and Sdul, and Japan's 
refusal to comply seemed at one time 
likely to cost her the goodwill of her 
neighbours. The Government in Toky6,| 





indeed, had little cause to be tender of 
the fugitive's safety. For to Japan also his 
conduct hadbeena source of serioustrouble, 
and her willingness to grant him asylum ex- 
posed her motives to injurious misconstruc- 
tion. 


Neither in China nor in Korea do the 
refinements of international morality rank 
higher than the suggestions of political | 
expediency, and the stalesmen of these 
two countries might easily have interpreted 
Japan's attitude towards Kim as the out- 
come of some obligation secretly contracted 
in the past. We suspect that the Mixapo's | 
Ministers, inspired, on the one side, by a 
desire to remove Chinese suspicions, and 
urged, on the other, by the responsibility 











been a little tempted to abandon him to his} 
But they never suflered any evidence 
of such a disposition to appear. 


fate. 
The re- 








quisitions of China and Korea were met by 


a firm refu 





al, to which was added a cour-| 
teous reminder that Oriental States, if they | 
t of international | 
rights at the hands of Western Powers, | 








desire to claim the bene 


must begin by respecting those rights in 
their dealings with ki, 
ained safely in Tokyd, quiet : 








one another, 
therefore, ren 





probably through lack of opportunity | 
rather than of will. He had almost ceased 
to be an object of public attention when | 
the conspiracy of last summer brought 
him again into notice. Whether or no he| 
directly concerned in that conspiracy, 
we cannot tell. 


was 





No conclusive evidence 





was forthcoming. But it was abundantly 
plain that his presence in Japan had be- 
come an incentive to feather-brained Japa- 
nese agitators, who, having a fancy for 
violent enterprises, imagined that Korea 
offered an inviting field. This conspiracy, 
tifled at the outset by the vigilance of the 
Japanese police, was so foolishly magnified 
in Séul as to occasion a temporary panic, 
and perhaps to rekindle the flame of 
hostility to Kim. Being here, however, 
on conjectural ground, we pass at once to 
the last act of the scene, which may be 
said to have commenced about six weeks 
ago with the arrival in Japan of a Korean 
named CHI-UN YEI. The new-comer's pur- 
pose, as subsequently reported, was curi- 
ously inconsistent with his proceedings. 
He entered at once into relations of close 
intimacy with three friends and fellow- 
refugees of Kim. One theory says that he 
did this of his own motion, being desirous 
of gaining Kim's friends to his own side; 
another, that the suspicions of Kim's friends 
prompted them to win the stranger's con- 
fidence. At all events, an issue of the in- 
is said to have been the discovery 
that the lately arrived Korean carried his 
Sovereign's commission to take Kim’s life 
wherever: that fugitive might be found. 
Kim's friends claimed that they actually 
obtained possession of this document, but 
we may say at once here that two copies 
of it subsequently exhibited and certified 
by Kim, showed discrepancies sufficiently 
important to suggest doubts of the ori- 
ginal's 








timac 


existence. Moreover, the good- 
fellowship previously observable between 
Kim's friends and the licensed assassin 
was not interrupted, as it might naturally 
have been had the latter's credentials been 
appropriated, or his designs unmasked, by 
the former. KM, however, attempted pri- 
vately to enlist the sympathy of ‘Ministers 
in TékyO by representing himself as the 
object of murderous designs, which, if con- 
summated on Japanese territory, might 
easily have induced political complications 
and excited popular prejudice. Steps were 
accordingly taken to obtain official infor- 
mation with regard to the purpose of YEI’S 
presence in Japan. These elicited a denial, 
on the part of the Korean Government, 
that he carried any such commission as that 
alleged to have been found inhis possession. 
At the same time, peremptory orders for 
his return were issued from Séul. The 
Japanese Government now arrived at 
the conclusion that Kim's continued pre- 
in this Empire, or at least in easily 
accessible parts of it, constituted a source of 
danger to the internal peace of the country, 
as well as to its external relations. A de- 
cision to effect his removal was therefore 
taken, and the following notice was pro- 
mulgated :— 








sence 


Department for Home Affairs, 
Tokyd, 12th June, 1886. 
To tne Cuier ov THe Merroro.itan Porice, 
Toxyd, Cust or acu ap severan Pu, ann 
THE KENREI OF ALL AND SEVERAL KEN, 
Whereas, one Kim-Yo-Kun, a Korean subject 
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and a political refugee from that country, is at pre- 
sent residing within this Empire s 

And whereas His Imperial Japanese Majesty’s 
Government have good reason to believe that the 
presence of the said Kim-Yo-Kun with 

















perial Japanese Majesty’s dominions is prejudicial 
to the ‘existing Government of Korea, with which 
His Imperial Japanese Majesty's Government are 





on terms of friendship and good relations ; and 
tends to endanger the peace, tranquillity, and ex- 
ternal safety of the Empire; 

Now therefore, I, by virtue of the power dele- 
gated to me, do hereby order and command the 
said Kim-Yo-Kun, to depart from the Dominions 
of His Imperial Japancse Majesty within fifteen 
days from the date this notice is served on him, 
and to remain without the said Dominions until 
this order is revoked; and I hereby authorize and 
empower you, the above-named olficers, or any of 
you, to serve this order upon the said Kim-Yo- 
Kun, by delivering to him a certified copy the 
and I further authorize and empower you 
of you, at the expiration of the aforesaid fifteen 
days, if the said Kim-Yo-Kun, shail not then have 
departed from this Empire, to arrest and detain 
him, the said Kim-Yo-Kun, and as soon there- 
after as possible, to expel him, the said Kim-Yo- 
Kun, from His Imperial Japanese Majesty’s Do 
minions, using, to accomplish the required end, 
all necessary force. For all which this order shall 
be your authority. 

(Signed) 




















Count Vamacara, 
H.LJ.M. Minister of State for 
Home Aff 


It is scarcely necessary to say that in 
issuing this notice the Japanese Govern- 
ment were strictly within the rights re- 
cognised by international law, and exer- 
cised in the past, from time to time, by 
nearly all the Great Powers of the West. 
Nevertheless, there was plainly a wish to 
avoid everything unnecessarily harsh. If 
Kim, within the period contemplated by 
the notice, made arrangements to travel 
to America or Europe, all the desired ends 
would be attained. He had, indeed, an 
opportunity to visit and reside in San 
Francisco. But if, as was more than pro- 
bable, he preferred to remain in Japan 
within easy reach of whatever chances the 
chapter of accidents might present, then the 
duty of deporting him would devolve upon 
the Japanese Government. The question 
of destination would, in the latter event, be- 
come an embarrassment. To send him to 
any of the places of call of Japanese stea- 
mers was objectionable ; since if landed 
at Shanghai or in Korea, his own fate 
would be assured ; while if he were carried 
to Vladivostock, Chinese apprehensions 
would surely be excited. Under these 
circumstances the Japanese authorities 
adopted a humane and prudent resolution, 
The fifteen days of grace expired on the 
27th June. Kim would then have been 
placed under detention had he not pre- 
sented a petition praying that the period 
should be extended to the 13th of July. 
Should he be found in Japan at that date, 
it is understood that he will be arrested, 
and temporarily lodged in a house which 
has been prepared for his reception. His 
wishes will be consulted with regard to his 
future destination, but the resolve to re- 





move him out of the sphere of mischief) itself more and more responsible for the mand for public sccuri 


is, we believe, final. The obvious duty 


lis to remove him from a position in 
|which he invites awkward attempts, and 
or threatens to create, inter- 
We are glad to 
think that they have seen their way to 
discharge this duty also, without prejudice 
to the privilege of asylum which indepen- 
dent States are wont to grant within the 
limits prescribed by peace at home and 


amity abroad. 


creates, 
national complication 





THE ROUTE OF CAPITAL, 





— 
N this remote part of the world we are 
witnesses of a phenomenon which, owing 

to the operation of similar but less easily 

discernible causes, is in progress every- 

For several years the price of 

public securities has been steadily appre- 

ciating in Europe and America. Nearly 
everyone of the States on these two con- 
tinents is heavily burdened with debts, 
yet their funds tend constantly upwards. 

England's condition in this respect is too 

well known to need comment. In Belgium, 

despite disastrous strikes, the Four per 

Cents.are quotedat 106, against 103 in 1883. 

The Italian Five per Cents., which were as 

low as 85.60 in 1883, are now at 98. The 

Austrian Four per Cents. varied between 81 

and 87 three years ago; they are now over 


where. 





gt. The Hungarian Four per Cents. have 
risen from between 70 and 78 to 84. The 
Russian Five per Cents., which were worth 
from 88 to 96 in 1883, now sell for 103. And 
all round the circle of countries 
having public debts. In a word, the inter- 
est upon money, that is to say its price, 
has fallen and is still falling every- 
This remarkable fact has not 
failed to attract the attention of econo- 
mists in Europe. They all recognise in 
it a symptom, not of the development of 
prosperity, but of the growth of distress. 
Money is cheap, not because it is plenty, 





so on 


where. 


ing it in commerce and industry are small. 
In all ages the price of capital has borne a 
certain ratio to the profit obtainable by 
employing it. Merchants, agriculturists, 
and industrials gain so little now-a-days 
| that they are fain to withdraw their money 
from the routes of business, where with 
great labour and at no small risk, it yields 
but a paltry return, and to invest it in 
public securities, where, with scarcely any 
|risk and without trouble, it brings them a 
revenue, Other 
causes doubtless operate to enhance the 
value of these securities ; that is to say, to 
lower the rate of interest. The spread of 
civilization and the growth of intelligence 
are among such causes. Men no longer 


jhoard: they invest, As the law makes 





certain, though small, 











safety of life and property, the secretive 


but because the returns obtained by invest- | 


great, the main, cause is undoubtedly to be 
sought in the closing of the routes of com- 
merce and industry. These are the natural 
channels forthe employment of capital. It is 
impossible to believe that private industry 
and intelligence have lost their value, and 
that capital can be utilized more profitably 
by governments than by individuals. Yet 
that is the paradox to which the world is 
committing itself by its behaviour. The 
people of Europe and America have 
already entrusted five thousand millions 
sterling to their rulers, and they daily ex- 
hibit a growing eagerness to continue the 
| process ; to abandon private enterprise in 
favour of official management ; to accept 
the price which governments can afford to 
pay for the use of capital in preference to 
the profits which individuals can derive 
from its employment. What is the reason 
of this strange fact? “It appears,” says 
a section of public opinion, “that we are 
emerging from aperiod of great and unusual 
The interval between 
1820 and 1880 was one of the exceptional 
epochs of humanity’s progress. We are 
now relapsing into a more normal state of 
affairs ; a state corresponding with slower 
progress, and consequently offering fewer 
opportunities for the absorption of capital. 
Steam is not invented every century. The 
transformation which industry has under- 
| gone through this colossal agency may not 
yet be complete all over the world, but it is 
nearly accomplished, so far as Western 
Europe is concerned. Since the discovery 
of steam the nations of Europe and Am- 
erica have sunk over four thousand millions 
sterling in the construction of railroads 
alone. If this great gulf has ceased, or 
nearly ceased, to swallow capital, the 
growing cheapness of the latter may be 
partly accounted for.” Such, in effect, is 
what those persons tell us who shut their 
eyes to the terrible effects of gold mono- 
metallism. Yet if there be one economical 
|creed more universal and better established 
than another, it is that railways are the 
means of expanding commerce and in- 
dustry, of opening up new districts and 
bringing wider areas of consumption within 
reach of the producer. Are we to believe 
that having built our railways, we are not 
to reap the fruits of possessing them ; that 
only the act of constructing them could 
[give a fillip to prosperity? Surely not. 
Here in Japan we have seen effects follow 
so rapidly in the footsteps of causes that the 
{connection between the two is not to be 
mistaken. Wehave seen currency con- 
traction precede tradal depression, and 


tradal depression develope a sharp appetite 
for government securities. So, throughout 
|the Western world, we have tradal depres- 
|sion steadily deepening; we have the de- 
ies increasing ; and 
|we have constantly accentuating currency 


|industrial activity. 











of the Government is to protect him against| instinct is supplanted by a tendency to|¢oMtraction, since the functions of media of 


any lawless violence, however inspired, so 


in Japanese territory. 


Stores of 





|tind profitable investments. 


4 * A : 5 | the 
long as he is permitted to remain with-’ gold and silver, which used formerly to lie! i549 


This duty they hidden, are thus brought into the market.| show 


exchange are thrown entirely on a metal 
supply of which, already’ 40 per cent. 
small, is yearly diminishing. Why 
Id not similar agencies stand in the 


performed. Their not less obvious duty | But these are secondary influences. The/ same relation to similar results everywhere? 
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RAILWAYS. 
eer eS 
ARIOUS documents published in Vi- 
enna during 1885 and in years imme- 
diately preceding contain most interesting 
statistics with regard to the railways of the 
world. The railway industry has now attain- 
ed dimensions which place it in the second 
rank among all enterprises, its only su- 
perior being agriculture. The degree to 
which it is pursued in any country furnishes 
atrustworthy index of that country's com- 
mercial condition, and this consideration 
alone, apart from the special interest which 
Japan has in the subject, induces us to 
epitomise a series of valuable articles just 
brought to a conclusion in the Economiste 
Francais. 
In the first place, we have a table show- 
ing the numbers of kilometres of railway 
constructed throughout the world :— 





Newnen or 


Nensse or 
Kivustsrnes. 









Couxtey. — Kiuosarres. — Coeytry, 
German: sev wees 35,593 | Brazil 
Great’ Britain” and Italy 

Ireland 30,058 Spain 
France 20,449 Sweden 
Russia 23,195. Belgium 
Austria-Hung: 20,391 | Switzerland 
Netherlands 2,003 British India 
Portugal 1494 Japan... 
Deamark 1494 Algiers and Tunis 
Norway 1434 Egypt 
Roumania 1428. Victor 
Luxembourg 149 New South Wales 
United States of Ame- South Australia 

tea a 193,068 Queensland : 
Canada «.. 15,488‘ New Zealand 


Although this table is the latest publishe: 

it is nearly three years old, and some cor- 
rections must be applied to bring it up to 
date. Thus we note that the lines of 
Turkey, Greece, the Argentine Republic, 
Chili, Peru, and other American States are 
omitted. Moreover, England no longer 
occupies the second place among European 
nations. She has been comparatively slow 
in the matter of construction since 1883, 
only adding about 400 kilometres annually 
to her lines, so that her total now amounts 
to some 31,000 kilometres, against 32,000 
for France. Germany: comes first not 
alone because of the greater extent of her 
territory, but also because she has a 
population of 46 millions while France 
has but 38. 

Coming now to consider the work per- 
formed by these various systems of rail- 
way, it is necessary to premise that many 
circumstances combine to affect the pas- 
senger traffic. Dissimilar causes may pro- 
duce similar results. Thus, great density 
of population may supply many travellers 
by rail, but the same may be the case with 
railways like those in America where the 
roads connect distant and prosperous re- 
The number of towns, too, is an 


ions. 
a France, for example, 


important factor. ‘ : np 
remarkable for the paucity of its cities, 
being in this respect much inferior to| 
England and Germany, and even to Bel- 
gium and Italy, proportionally, ‘The na- 
ture of the national industries, also, has 
its effect, a manufacturing people being 
much more given to movement than an) 
agricultural. Other influences are the 
number of families, the degree of educa- 
tion, historical precedents, and wealth— 
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though with regard to this last factor it is 
to be observed that railways in Germany 
are more used than those in France despite 
the greater wealth of the latter country. 
In respect of merchandise, a manufac- 
turing people, of course, requires greater 
transport facilities than an agricultural. 
Again, the nature of a manufacture. is im- 
portant. Birmingham, for example, with 
its iron foundries requires immense sup- 
plies of coal, which are not needed by the 
silk-weavers of Lyons. The same is pro- 
bably true of London and Paris. Again, 





a country rich in minerals will give much 


case in the United States where the re- 
ceipts from merchandise are nearly three 
times as great as those from passengers. 
Japan ought to derive a lesson from this. 
Owing to causes which should not be 
difficult to indicate, she has quite failed to 
develope her goods traffic by rail. 
proceeds represent only a fraction of the 
money earned by carrying passengers. 

We have now to divide the gross earn- 
ings into working expenses and net profits, 
and to determine the proportion which the 


results bear to the length of the lines 


Its 











































































































more work to its railways than a country | gale 
not so favoured, though the industries car-|_ | woreiso.| ner | 28/28, & 
2 : ounTRy 4 - e2\ 2 
ried on by the latter may require greater Siete) Heer baal See 
skill and education, and be more lucrative. e) ee if 
Other obvious circumstances—as the com. - - | 
Le : ct . Great Writain| Francs. |" Franes, | Fres.| Fres, Pres, 
petition of a coastwise marine—may pro- &iteland | 935,008,060) 840,825,§50 9,000 31,200 27,800) §2.63 
duce an effect, but upon these we need] ine 0) Giese, 4ets Me 34.08.7001 s.356, S40 
dob dilate S14118,195) 3865534450 375726 24,7001 5,030] 06.70 
z ame 
: ‘ 30.467.235| 283,096,538 50,300 16,a00114,100) $5.42 
So much premised, we may proceed to Host 82.“oggoride aregee targse! face, SEES 
0,371,38/22,088 grong teers] 4abo 
examine the next table — Gnda.9sc 37 00 2008 3-908 Sor 
* Maay pen Hear or 37,007,804 39,000 144500154500, $1.98 
RAFF POrcLation, {£08 27,300 18,000 11,3001 $8. 
Pate eee Swe. 438 1e.t00 51080, 41450, $6.68 
Coewrry MERCHANDISE Roumania '793,99v 18,100 10,600 7,500, §8.46 
tassecans, Toss, Portal 2] 2:34 13.800 guio 
Great Britain and | Peale eas 60.77 
Ireland 683,718,137 266,382,668 19.2 7.5 41708) 65400, | 72-50 
Belriom 03,665,276 37,336,583 11.0 6.5 |TLuxembourg.| {lengths soot 3109, 61.30 
fermany 245,518,254 198)253,730 5.3.4.3. | Cans '00$.720| _4o\099.738 11240, 8,000, 3/640! 76 
Liembionar N204050 Bt 97 | United States a,tdarysoiseo'nyste-seheeslsteee rgiteg] Heke) feee 
Switzerland 7087990 8.3 aug | Braail |" st,b00;0e0)'""39,650,000)21,008 13,400] 8600. s8¢0 
Vrance 217,970,954 94.247050 5.7 2.5 | — —_ - = 
Netheslands Gita “Brows 43 12 | It is scarcely necessary to observe that 
De 674,05: 3287475. : i . . A 
Sedona. ESaRS3 PR3 $5 $6 [the unfavourable ratio which the working 
Austria-Hungary.. 54.4°0,403 1g 18 i 2 
Ney Ys SA eae rg of |ePemses in Canada bear to the gross 
Spain 18,366,907 11 06 /earnings is due to the fact that, in that 
taly 3458 7,031 12 og 
Finland. 1,812,629 0.8 0.3 |country, the water routes attract a great 
Russia 36,307,000 41,751,000 0g 0.5, ; zs # 
Pre fadony “ng 888 opt of the heavy carriage. In the United 
oumania 1,607428 1,591,875 03 03 |S s the c i ; 
Lited “State cr tates. € comparatively small earnings 
P America 312,687,000 4eoas3.000 6.0 7.6 | per kilometre are due, of course, to the 
‘anada 13,031,001 2.2 3a | . s 
ArgentineRepublic 9,107 1.5 0.4 |immense distances traversed by the lines. 
Australasia 6,500,458 18.0 3.0 ‘i 5 
anuialasiacs Fos, ‘Sy 28, | It will be noted that, as a rule almost with- 
Japan 6,224,218 287,082 0.17 0.08] out i fork y 3 
Ailiers and Panis ateagiag t,ogo'ag7 be! Oge/ out exceptions, the working expenses 
Egypt 2,701,120 1,251344 0.5 0.2 absorb more than half of the gross earnings. 
These figures speak for themselves. It] Not the least interesting figures remain 





is only necessary to add that, if we take 
the case of England alone—separate from 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland—we find that 
there are 22.8 travellers by rail and 8.4 
tons of merchandise for cach unit of the 
population. 

We have next to consider the earnings 
























of the various railway systems. 
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152,020 289,984,000 4,190,988,000 


Next to the surprise created by the 
of 


magnitude these figures, the most! 
noteworthy fact which they demonstrate 
that, except. the, 
Netherlands and Belgium, the proceeds 
‘of the goods traflic surpass those of the 


This is especially the 


is in every country 


passenger traflic. 


gle 





to be considered ; namely, the total capital 
sunk in railways and the cost of construc- 

































tion. Here is the table :— 
Reterw 
Cost or Coxss yin 
Torst Carirat renetion ran CENT OF 
Covxtay. SUNK. Kivoweree, Carrrat, 
Great Britain and raves FRANCS. FRAXCS, 
Ireland 194120,31§,000 *60v,000 4.50 
France . 12,038,350,756 408,786 3.60 
Germany see 1157975258,319 331,436 4.62 
Austria-Hungary 7,968,902,372 390804 3.60 
Russia... ++ 6,025,524,960 253,963 S13 
Italy... seve 2)832)311,407 297,054 
Spain 1)834,510,992 234.870 
Belgium .. 1,354,072,156 379,198 
Swizterland 951,052,279 343,067 
Netherland... . 602,645,738 300,575 
Sweden 509,426,913 110,099 
Roumania 425,553,207 298,000 
Portugal 227,010,339 372 
Denmark ce. 190,613,410 1274886 
Norway 158,251,500 1084988, 
Finland 9,862,000 102,286 
Luxembourg 44,862,000 301,080 
United States ...... 34,700,460,000 179,139 
Canada eo csc!” 4,000,044438 251,898 
Brazil {910,000,000 199,000 4.35 


The factors which influence the cost of 
production are, the degree of excellence of 
the line; the number of large stations, 


especi, 


cost of materials and of labour. 





ly in cities ; the price of land; 
In 


the 
the 


case of Great Britain, all these factors, the 
fourth excepted, are specially active, and 


the result is shown by the figures in 


our tal 


ble. Further, it is probable th 


at a 


correction ought to be applied to these 





* Approximately. 
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figures, for the outlay of English railway 
companies includes large items on account 
of docks and warehouses. 

It will be observed from the above table 
that, on the whole, railway enterprise is 
far from being as remunerative as people 
generally suppose. There is not a single 
national system of railways which pays a 
dividend of six per cent. Spain appears 
to be the most favourably situated, with her 
return of 5.55; but exceptional circum- 
stances formerly operated in favour of 
Spanish lines, and since our table was 
compiled (1883), much less rosy results 
have been recorded. In France and Aus- 
tria, owing to the fact that a portion of 
the capital sunk in the lines was furnished 
by the State without interest, the share- 
holders receive better dividends than the 
figures in our table indicate. Speaking 
generally, however, one cannot but marvel 
that such immense sums have been devoted’ 
and continue to be devoted, to an enter 
prise which, from the point of view of 
mere returns on capital, offers such me- 
diocre inducements to investors. One cx- 
planation seems to be that the success of 
lines laid in good districts has tempted 
capitalists beyond the limits of strict pru- 
dence. Moreover, among all enterprises 
railways have most control of their own 
prospects. The mere existence of a road 
may create business which could never 
have been otherwise devcloped. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that nearly 
all the lines recently constructed in coun- 
tries of old civilization exist at the expens 
of their predecessors. The world, awaken- 
ing to this fact, will probably begin to 
moderate its enthusiasm in the matter of 





railways. 











ARRIVAL OF THE “ TAKACHTIHO 
KAN.” 
ea ees, 

H.LM.S. Takachiho Kan, Captain J.M. James, 
sailed from Newcastle-on-Tyne on May 6th, in 
the afternoon, and arrived in port at 11 o’clock 
this morning. The harbour detention en route 
was 15 days 10 hours; and the total steaming time 
42 days 1 hour, making a total of 57 days 11 hours 
on the passage. From Plymouth, where the ship 
called, across the Bay of Biscay, and through the 
Mediterranean, fine weather was met with. In the 
lower part of the Red Sea and at Aden the heat 
was excessive, the S.W. monsoon not having 
fairly set in there. From Aden to Colombo the 
S.W. monsoon was light, but from Colombo to 
the Straits of Malacca a strong monsoon was 
blowing. From Singapore as far as the Pescadore 
Islands, which were passed close to, a light mon- 
soon with pleasant weather was experienced, and 
from that to Satfno-misal 


a fresh monsoon with 





following sea. 

The Takachiho has an European crew of 105 all 
told. With the exception of a few of the officers, 
who will remain until the ship has been transferred 
to the Dockyard at Yokosuka, the 
tion will be paid off and return to E 
In addition to her complement of | 
s, she has a staff of supernumerary | 





maining por 
gland almost} 
immediately. 

European offic 
























Japanese officers of the Imperial Navy, a 

ee | 
Lieutenants Kawara and Mukoyama; Engineers 
Yoshida, Yamamoto, and Matsumi, and 6 warrant 





officers who have been in Newcastle during the 
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time of the ship's fitting out, &c., in order to be- 
come conversant with this class of ship, pending 
their permanent appointment to the ship after 
arrival in Japan. ‘These officers have shown most 
commendable zeal in attending to their respective 
branches whilst fitting out and during the passage 
to Yokohama. She also brings from England 
some 10 dockyard artisans who were sent there 
in 1884 to gain information in the construction of 
ships of their type. 

The Takachiho is of the cruiser—now termed 
«© Esmeralda” —class, and is of the latest and most 
improved type. She was designed by Mr. W. H+ 
White, now Chief Constructor at the British Ad- 
miralty, and at that time Chief Constructor at Fls- 
wick for Sir W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell & Co., 
and built by that eminent firm at their Low Waller 
yard, where also the Naniwa Kan was built, ‘The 
gun mountings and hydraulic machinery in con- 
nection therewith are by the noted ordnance 
branch of that great firm. ‘The machinery is by 
Messrs. Hawthorn, Leslie & Co., of St. Peters, 
Newcastle-on Tyne, who are celebrated for the 
excellence of their engines, and the perfect working 
of the Zakachio’s machinery duriug the passage 
out fully exemplifies this fact. 

The Takachiho is a splendid sea boat, and she 
can steam any speed up to 19 knots per hour, and 
slightly over that if pressed, but from 11} to 12 
knots is her most economical speed for making a 
passage where time and coal consumption have to 
be considered. With her great speed, guns of 
large calibre, machine and rapid firing guns, 
torpedoes, electric search lights, &c., &c., she is one 
of the most formidable war ships in the world, and 
properly handled would cause more destruction in 
fight than a whole squadron of an inferior type. 
he Japanese Government is to be congratulated 
on having two such formidable war ships added to 
its Navy as the Naniwa and Takachiho Kan. 

The following is a list of the officers who have 
brought the ship out from England :—Captain— 
J. M. James, Japanese Admiralty Department; 
1st Officer—J. Calder, late Commander Imperial 
Chinese Service; Navigating Officer—Ed. Jackson, 
late Commander English Merchant Service; 3rd 
officer—J. C. V. Wilkins, late British India Services 
Chief Engineer—J. Crookston, late Kyodo Unyu 


Kaisha Service; Guarantee Engineer—Jas. 
son, Messrs. Hawthorn, Leslie & Co.; 3rd Engincer 
—J. Drummond, late Kyodo Unyu Ka a Ser- 
vice; ath Engineer—J. Neal, late Chinese Service; 
5th Engineer—Ralph Heads, late Messrs. Haw: 
thorn, Leslie & Co. ; 6th Engineer—Martin G 
late Messrs. Hawthorn, Leslie & Co.; 7th Ei 
eer—Saml. Mavor, late Messrs. Crompton & Co. 
slectric Engineers, London ; Gunner—E. J. Giles, 
late British Naval Service; Boatsw: Hart, 
late British Naval Service ; Carpenter—John Rae, 
Sir W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell & Co.; Chief 
Steward and Paymaster’s Assistant—R. Dvidge, 
late British Naval Serv 



















































CORRESPONDENCE. 
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‘TRIC LIGHTING IN SHANGHAI. 








To tue Epiror or tue “JAPAN Matt.” 
R,—There is a paragraph in the issue of the 
Ist instant of your widely-read paper, that is likely, 
if not contradicted, to do this company so much 
harm, that I must ask you in simple fairness to 
insert this explanation. 

You say: “In Shanghai there are electric lights, 
but there are gas-lamps also; the former make a 
great show, but the latter alone are trust-worthy. 
When the electric light suffers an eclipse, the com- 
paratively feeble but constant gas performs the 
duty of a substitute.” 

It is quite true that there are still gas-lamps in 






































the principal streets of this settlement; and they 
are retained because they are the property of the 
municipality. But, ay a matter of fact, daring the 
Uhree years that our contract to light the principal | 
streets has been running, the gas lamps in. those 
streets have never once bien lighted. 

Lam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 





R. WW. LITTLE, 
Secretary, Shanghai Electric Co. 
Shanghai, June 16th, 18 





REGULATIONS FOR STREET 
TRAFFIC, HOTELS, &¢. 
ae 
Orpinance No. 7 or THE DepartMENT oF 
State ror Home Arrairs. 


To the Hokkaido Administration Office, the Metro- 
politan Police Office, and to Cities and 
Prefectures. 

It is hereby notified that, whereas it is necessary 
for the purpose of police administration to enact re- 
gulations for streets, carriages, hotels, and lodging - 
Houses; and whereas, although such regulations 
must differ in degree of stringency according to 
the varying conditions of the popular intelligence 
and the geographical situation of different localities, 
some standard principles are needed to form the 
basis of such regulations in each locality, the ac- 
companying document has been prepared con- 
cerning the government of streets, hackney car- 
iages, jinrikisha, and hotels and lodging-houses ; 
and further, each locality is hereby required to pre- 
pare regulations on the basis of the standard rules 
herewith published and to put them into operation 
after receiving the sanction of this Department. 

Count Yamacata Ariromo, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 


June 14th, 1886. 














LES FOR THE REGULATION 
or STREETS. 


Sranparp Ru. 


Section [.—Generat Rues. 

Art. 1.—The term street” comprises the pass- 
age way, aswell as drains at the sides, and bridges. 

‘Art. 2-—These rules shall apply to street pass 
ages in towns only. 

Art. 3.—In the case of any private individual 
neglecting any of the obligations laid down. in 
these rules as necessary for him to perform at his 
own expense, the work shall be done by the Go- 
vernment and the expense charged to him. 

Section I.—Sarery anp PRESERVATION 

or STREETS. 

Art. 4. Buildings, eaves, flag-posts, sign-boards, 
drying posts, posts, etc., should not be erected in 
the street, or caused to project into it. 

Art, 5.—The following objects may project into 
the street 

(1.) Hanging sign-boards may project not 
more than 2 feet at a height of not less 
than 10 feet from the ground. 

(2.) Eaves may project not more than feet 
ata height of not less than g feet and not 
more than 1.5 feet at a height of not less 
than 6 feet. 

(3.) Awnings without any supporting post 
may project not more than 3 feet at a height 
of not less than 7 feet. 

(4.) Hanging lanterns may project not more 
than 1 foot at a height not less than 6 feet. 

Art. 6.—The following works must not be con- 
structed without application for the permission of 
the government of the locality, together with a 
drawing of the place :— 

(1.) The erection of barbers’ stands and stalls 
made of rush screens, in the street. 

(2.) The planting of trees and the erection of 

mps in the street. 

(3) The erection of railings, fences, and posts 
for support, and the location of hadome-isht 
in the street. * 

(4.) The erection of Buddhist monuments, 
tomb-stones, guide-posts, and all objects in- 
tended for public convenience in the street. 

(5.) The location of storing places for plaster- 
ing materials in the street. 

(6.) ‘The temporary location of such articles 
in the street as bamboos, timber, earth, stones, 
etc., and the erection of plank or rope en- 
closures, scaffoldings and other objects 
taking up space. 

(7.) ‘The shifting of buildings across a street, 
or the conveyance though a strect of articles 
of such dimensions as would interfere with 
passage in such street. 

(8.) The temporary erection in a street of 

ng stages (as on the occasion of festi- 

), sheds (as at annual fairs and vegetable 

ets), and the street decoration of shop: 

(9.) The movement in a street of miko: 
(miniature temples), sacred cars, and dane 




































cing carts. 
(10.) ‘The location in a street of decorations 
for the reception, or on the occasion of the 


departure of, Shinto or Buddhist idols, and 
the conveyance of sacrifices to the same in 
ox-wagons, 

(11.) The to 
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longing to fire-brigades and other articles of 

public use. ‘ 

(12.) The temporary stoppage of traffic in a 
street for the purpose of some woik of con. 
struction, 

G3.) The driving of horses or carriages into 
or out of places where their passage has been 
prohibited. 

Art. 7.—Any person injuring a street while 
using it for private purposes, should restore it to its 
original state. 

Art. 8.—Drrain pipes should be placed along the 
edges of eaves projecting into the street, and the 
water thus collected should be carried down by 
upright pipes, which should not be made to empty 

into the street. In cases where rain is discharged 
from the eaves directly into ditches below, no such 
pipes need be used. 

Art. 9.—In house-lots along the streets, in front 
of which there is a clear space of more than 9 fect 
depth, a wall shall, according to the nature of the 
case, be erected between such space and the street. 

Art. 10.—When bamboos and timber are de- 
posited on ground bordering on the street, they 
should be securely fastened with chains or strong 
rope; and when fuel, etc. is heaped up in such a 
place, proper steps should be taken to secure it 
from falling. 

Art. 11,—Whenever there is any cause of ap: 
prehension as to the falling down of buildings, 
trees, and other objects along a street, they should 
be at once repaired, or removed, or transplanted, 
or cut down. 

Art. 12.—Whenever _bamboos, trees, earth, 
stones, etc., are placed in a street, they should be 
distinguished by marks or signals. 

Art. 13.—When buildings or other objects of 
large dimensions are, in the course of conveyance, 
suffered to remain in a street during the night, they 
should be drawn to one side of the street and 
lamps should be placed beside there. 

Art. 14.—Whenever a well in a street is regarded 
as dangerous to passage, such well should be or- 
dered to be closed at the level of the ground with 
a strong cover. 

Art. 15.—It is prohibited to either injure or 
obstruct roads, bridges, ditches, or drains, to cut 
down trees in a street, or to injure or extinguish 
street lamps. 

Art. 16.—It is prohibited to injure or deface 
notification-boards, guide-posts, closets, walls, 
ete.; to scribble upon walls, etc., or paste bills 
upon closets, posts, etc. 

Art. 17.—Cattle and other live stock should not 
be suffered to stray in streets and thus obstruct 
traffic. 

Art. 18—No merchandize, carriages, or other 
articles should be either spread out or placed in a 
street. 

Art. 19.—It is prohibited either to engage, or 
permit others to engage in any street in the opera- 
tions of packing, sawing timber, or in other similar 
kinds of work. 

Art. 20.—It is prohibited to use fire-arms or to 
kindle fires in the street. 

Art. 21.—It is prohibited to sing loudly, to 
quarrel, or make any loud noise, or to lie down, 
in the street. 

Art. 22.—Nostreet shops or stalls shall be allowed 
in the street, except in places set apart for that pur- 
pose by the government of the locality. 

Art. 23.—The dimensions of carts used by itine- 
rant merchants should not exceed 8 feet in length 
and 3 in breadth, and those of stalls should not 
exceed 6 feet in length and 3 in breadth. 

Secrron IIL—C eantiness or STREETS. 
Art. 24.—The streets should be always cleanly 

swept, so that no dirt or rubbish be left. 

‘Art. 25.—Snow in the street should be removed 
before 8 o'clock in the morning; and from 8 o'clock 
till the setting of the sun, snow should be taken off 
as soon it ceases to fall. 

Art. 26.—The snow thus removed should be 
thrown into a river, or into the sea, or into a ditch, 
or any other place where its presence is not ob. 
jectionable. : 

‘Art. 27.—In hot or windy weather, the street 
should be sprinkled with clean water’ at frequent 
intervals; but in winter water should not be so 
applied even in windy weather before 9 o’clock in 
the morning or after 3 o’clock in the afternoo 

Art. 28.—Dirty water should not be sprinkled 
or emptied in the street. 

Art. 29.—Ditches should be cleaned at least 
twice a year. The mud and filth diedged from 
ditches should not be spread over the street or 
suffered to remain on the road side. 

Art. 30.—It is prohibited to commit a nuisance 
in the streets. 

Art. 31-—It is prohibited to remove dirt from 
mats, Carpets, grain, and other objects, in the 


streets. 
Art. 32-—Care should be taken to prevent the 























falling, breaking, or scattering of articles conveyed | Art. 3.—Hackney carriage keepers should give 
through the streets. notice to the Local Government as to the rank, 
Art. 33.—Rags and other dirty or dangerous | address, and name of their drivers and ostlers, 





substances should not be placed on the roofs, dry- |and receive a certificate label for cach one. 
ing-posts, or windows, looking towards to the street.| Art. 4.—When a hackney carriage keeper desires 
Sroriow LV. Seaeed Taxeiic, to do the work of a driver or osiler himself, the 





same. proceedings are required as in the case of 
drivers and ostlers. 

Art. 5.—The certificate labels of drivers and 
ostlers should be inspected by the Local Govern- 
ment once a year. ‘Those that are not so inspected 
will be deemed null, 

Art. 6.—Carriages and horses should be inspected 
by the Local Government twice a year; and when- 
evet new vehicles are bought, or changes made in 
existing carriages, inspection should’ be made, 
whether it be the proper period of inspection or not. 

Art. 7.—Under the following circumstances, ap- 
plication should be made to the Local Government 
for renewal of certificates :— 

(1.) When a change of residence takes place, 
or a name is changed, or some changes have 
been made in the trade certificate, inspection 
certificate, or certificate label. 

(2) When the trade certificate, inspection 
certificate or certificate label has been lost 
or spoiled, or when the characters thereon 
have been obliterated. 


Art. 34.—Cattle, horses, and all kinds of car- 
riages should not be driven rapidly at night without 
lamps. 

Art. 35.—Horse carriages and ox-wagons should 
not be driven through a street the breadth of which 
is less than 6 yards, unless going to or from houses 
situated in such street. 

Art. 36.—Except nursery carriages, no vehicles 
should be moved about by pushing from behind. 

Art. 37.—In conveying bamboos, timber, etc., 
the ends of which are sharply cut, such ends should 
be covered up. 

Art. 38.—Cattle and horse carriages should be 
driven along the right side of streets in which 
there is a carriage way, and along the middle of 
streets where there is no such way. 

Art. 39.—Cattle and horse carriages should not 
be driven abreast or at full speed, to cause obstacles 
to the traffic. 

Art. 4o.— Carriages should not be driven fasten- 
ed together to the number of more than two,-ex- 
SE eee here ee eee aicaa |: cAabvae cube the faleatie circumstances, the 
fastened to each other to the number of more than |tt#de certificate, inspection certificate, or certificate 
two, except when being transported for sale or|!abels should be returned to the Local Govern- 
purchase, ments fea 

Art. 42.—When carriages, horses, or foot pas- (1.) When the trade is discontinued, or car- 
sengers meet, they should pass each other on the tiages or horses are no longer used. 
left, and when meeting a company of soldiers, (2.) When carriages or horses are sold or 
artillery carts, or commissariat waggons, they otherwise transferred to others. . 
should pass these on the right. (3.) When drivers or others have been dis- 

Art. 43.—-Empty carriages should give way to charged, or have run away or died. 


occupied ones, and, ona slope, those thatare going| _ Art. 9.—The trade certificate, inspection certi- 
up or are empty should give way to others, ficate, and certificate label are not transferable, 
Art. 44.—When it is desired to drive a vehicle| Att. 10-—No carriage should be moved without 
faster than and in front of another before it, the | @ driver and an ostler. 
one in the rear should make a proper signal to that} Art. 11——The number of persons to be accom- 
in front, and the former should pass on the left,|modated should be determined according to the 
the latter moving to the right. nature of the carriage and the strength of the horses, 
Art. 45.—In_ meeting carriages or horses used | and the approval of the Local Government should 
for postal or fire-brigade purposes, carriages for | be obtained thereto. ; ; 
sprinkling water, or a funeral procession, carriages,|| Art. 12.—At every inspection of carriages and 
horses, and foot passengers should get out of their | horses, the seal of inspection should be affixed to the 
Na inspection certificate. The inspection certificates of 
Act. 46.—Carriages and horses should be driven | horses should be tied to their necks by means of a 
at a slow pace in going through a crowded or nar-| ting ; the inspection certificate for cars should be 
row street, round a street corner, or over a bridge. | affixed, with nails at easily discernible places in 
Art. 47.—In passing round a street corner, carri- | the inside. ‘ y 
ages and horses should make a large circuit when | _ Art. 13.—Cars and horses, for which an_inspec- 


the corner is passed on the right anda small one| tion certificate has been obtained, shall be inter- 
when passing on the left. dicted from use when they do not answer the condi- 


Art. 48.—Caltle, horses, carriages, or other ob-| tions laid down in Arts. 15 and 16, or when the car 
jects should not be suflered to lie in the street ;/has sustained injury or has been destroyed, or 
hor should obstacles be placed on rails, when horses show signs of sickness or debility. 

Art, 49.—Cattles, horses, and carriages should] | Art. 14.—Iackney carriage keepers should pay 
not be driven into a place where a conflagration is | the fees fixed by the Local Government for inspec- 
in progress or into any other crowded vicinity, | tion certificates. 
against official injunctions. Section IL—Tram Cars, Horses, axp 

Art. 50.—Cattle, horses, and carriages should ACCESSORIES. 
not be stopped at a street corner, on a bridge, or| Art, 15,—Cars should be strong, and their con- 
at any other place where the traffic would be] struction and accessories should conform to the 
interfered with by so doing. , following specifications : 

Art. 51.—Empty vehicles are not permitted to (1.) Cars should have more than four wheels, 
sandal in nes oot or mater about in such a and should be provided with proper brakes. 
tne primp: BING: 0 (2.) The body of each car should be lacquered, 
: sfitty Sai -Dogsiand echecerimalsehotld rates without any decoration, and the roof should 
permitted to male a noive, of to run about wildly Teepe 
nor should they be in any way treated cruelly. (33) Tha seats for passengers should be kept 


Art, 53.—Children below five years of age should r 4 
Bat aye é clean and properly furnished, allowing a 
not be allowed, without a care-taker, to either walk space of not less than 1.2 feet in width for 


or play in the street. ; pe 
Art. 54.—The flying of kites, playing with tops, p Berson Se ow 
battledores and bails (temari), etc., in the street (4) The ae be provided with pro- 
are prohibited. _fecters age . : ; 
Art. 55—Story-telling, jugglery, and all other (5) Bach cat should be‘provided with glass 
performances attracting a crowd, are not allowed 6). Moveable parts, axles, Sotaes igsther 


in the street. m 
A : Lands, whips, and all otherimplements should 
Art. 56.—In_ places where the foot-path and Westend ducable: 


carriage road are separated, neither cattle, horses . 
Hor carsiaes, haul bevdeivenion the tock path, eee should be strong and: above 
nor, should Jot passenfets-travel on, lhe icagridge | "gS" cries: “al Sata haveba, aollacte which 
way. Childrens’ perambulators or cattle, horses or | y,Mfts 17--—ET : é 
n : Bs LOU he inspector's certificate may be hung. 
empty carriages, belonging to persons living within 
the street, may, however, be allowedto pass actossthe | SECTION II.—Quazirications aNp Dress o¥ 
foot path, and in cases where the ground has been DRIVERS ANb OsTLe 
properly laid out after obtaining suiiablepermission, | _ Art. 18,—Drivers should be above twenty years, 
occupied carriages also may similarly pass across. |and grooms above eighteen years, of age, and 
ANDARD RULES ror THE ReGuLition or {both should be strongly built men, Drivers should, 
HACKNEY CARRIAGES, moreover, be well skilled in their art. 

: Art. 19.—Even though conforming to the above 

TION L—Gexerat Rures. qualifications, any one’ who is addicted to exces- 
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Art. 1.—Persons desiring of keeping hackney |sive drinking or acts of violence, or who has been 
carriages should apply for a license certificate to | guilty of robbery, theft, rape, homicide, or injurious 
the Local Government under which they live. assault, will not be allowed to become an ostler 

Art, 2.—Alll applications and notices to be made | or driver. ‘The same applies to other kinds of 





to the Local Government concerving the trade of | offences while the olfender is under police supervi- 
keeping hackney carriages require the seal of the| sion, 
chief of the trade guild, Art, 20.—Drivers and ostlers should wear an uni- 
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form common in each locality, according to the 
following specifications :— 
(1.) Drivers—a hat (or cap), a coat, trousers, 
and shoes. 
(2.) Ostlers—a hat (or cap) or Japanese kasa, 
a happi (such as is commonly worn by 
ordinary ostlers), momohikt (Japanese trou- 
sers) or in rainy weather hanmomohiki 
(short trousers) or rain trousers rendered 
water proof by the application of to-yu. 





Section IV.—REGULATIONS AS TO DRIVERS AND 
OsTLeERs. 

Art. 21.—Drivers and ostlers should have certi- 
ficates and copies of the Rules for the Regulation 
of Hackney Cars, and show the same to a police 
officials or to passengers whenever the latter request 
to see them. 

Art. 22.—Drivers and ostlers should not cover 
their faces or heads with handkerchiefs, or commit 
any other unbecoming actions. 

Art. 23.--Drivers should not leave their cars; 
but should they be obliged to do so, ostlers should 
attend to the cars in their stead. 

Art. 24.—Drivers and ostlers should assist aged 
people, children, and females in entering or leaving 
the car. 

Art. 25.—Carsshould not be moved before the 
passengers have taken their seats or have descended 
from the car. 

Art. 26.—Whenever any passenger commits acts 
of violence, drivers or ostlers should cause him to 
desist, and if he does not do so, he should be 
ordered to descend from the car. 

Art. 27.—Passengers should not be allowed on 
the driver’s stand, and articles should not be placed 
on the roof without proper accommodation for that 
purpose. 

Art. 28.—Drivers and ostlers should neither eat 
nor drink nor smoke while the car is in motion. 

Art. 29.—Drivers and ostlers should not drive 
cats into the near vicinity of a fire or any other 
place where people are crowding in great numbers, 
against the prohibition to do so. 

‘Art. 30.—Horses should not be driven by un- 
authorised persons. 

Art. 31.-—Drivers and ostlers are forbidden to 
entice passengers on the road either by word or 
action, or to insult them either by word or action. 

Art. 32.—Cars should not be driven abreast, 
should not be driven irregularly and rapidly, nor 
allowed to race. 

Att. 33-—The passage of cars should be con- 
ted according to the following specifications — 

(1.) On cartiage roads cars should be driven 

along the left side, and in places where there 

is no such road, they should be driven along 
centre of the thorougla 

(2) Carriages, horses, and foot passengers 
should be passed on the left, but a company 
of soldiers, artillery, or commissariat wag- 
gons, should be passed on the right. 

(3.) Empty cars should get out of the way of 
loaded ones; and on a slope, those ascend- 
ing or those that are empty should get out 
of the way. 

(4) When the driver of a car desires to pass 
one going before, he should make a proper 

nal and pass on the left, while the other 

gets to the right. 

(5.) Horses and carriages used for postal and 
fire-brigade purposes, cars used for sprink- 
ling water or a funeral procession, should 
be given way to. 

Att. 34-—When more than two cars are driven 
in succession, those in the rear should keep a cer- 
tain distance from those in front. 

Art. 35.—In passing though a thronged or nar- 
row road, or round a street corner, or over a bridge, 
cars shculd be driven slowly, making proper 
signals and sending an ostler in front; and in 
passing round a street corner to the right, a large 
circuit should be made, while in passing one to the 
left, a small circuit is to be made. 

Art. 36.—Passengers should not be allowed to 
enter or leave the car ona bridge, at a street cor- 
ner or any other place where the stoppage of the 
car may interfere with the traffic, 

Att. 37.-—Horses should not be treated cruelly, 
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‘Ari. a8.—Cars should not be driven at night 
without lamps. 
Art. 39.—Cars and horses should be kept clean. 


Art. yo.-When more than one-third the fixed 

number of passengers has been oblained, the car 

rted, unless there is some adequate 
reason preventing it from leaving. 

Art, 41.—When passengers leave the car, drivers 
and ostlers should see whether there is not any- 
thing left behind, It they find anything left, they 
should return it to the owner, and when (he owner 
Cannot be found, it should be taken to the nearest 
police office, or branch police oflice, oF police station. 
Srction V.—Limitirioys as TO Passencers 
No passengers beyond the fixed num- 
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ber should be taken in, Children under ten years 
of age should be counted as two for one, and infants 
under three years of age should be excluded from 
the fixed number. 

Sranparp Rutes vor tHe REGutation oF 

Hackney CarriaGes. 

Art. 43.—The following should not be allowed to 
enter these carriages : 

(1.) Persons sufiering from any of the six 
contagious diseases, scabies, leprosy, or 
from any other maladies which may be 
offensive to other guests. 

(2.) Lunatics, men of violent habits, drunkards, 
and beggars. 

(3.) Dirty articles, or articles which may smell 
offensively or which may stain other articles. 

(4-) Animais. 

Secrioy VI—Rare or Cancers anp Stations. 

Art. 44.—Rates of charges should be determined 
by each guild, and afterwards approved of by the 
Local Government. The rate of charges thus fixed 
should then be advertised prominently in the car 
or at the station. 

Art. 45—On no grounds should any charge be 
demanded beyond the fixed rate. 

Art. 46.—Each station should be marked thus: 
Noviai-basha Chisajo (Hackney Carriage Station). 

‘Art. 47.—Carriage and Horses should not be 
sent to any other place than the station. 

Art. 48.—The grounds at the station should be 
paved with stone or bricks, or laid with concrete or 
boards, and should be provided with pits for 
receiving manure. 

Art. 49.—The station should be daily swept, and 
kept always clean. 

Section VIL—Hackxey Carriace Guitps. 

Art. 50.—Persons engaging in the business of 
Hackney Carriages should form guilds according to 
the district divisions fixed by the local Government 

Art. 51.—No person who does not become a 
member of a guild, shall be allowed to engage in 
this trade. 

Art. 52. 


























Each guild should deposit at the Local 
Government a certain sum of money as security, 
as fixed by the Local Government. This security 
may be deposited in the shape of public bonds, 
or Post Office savings books or national bank 
cheques. 

Art. 53.—The security thus deposited at the 
Local Government may be used in paying for da- 
mages done by hackney-carriage keepers, drivers, 
or ostlers in connection with their trade. 

Art. 54.—Whenever the security falls below 
the fixed amount, the deficiency should be supplied 
within 10 days. Failure to do so will deprive the 
members of the guild of their trade privileges. 

Art. 55.—Each guild should adopt certain rules 
of mutual agreement, for which the approval of 
the Local Government is to be received. 

‘Art. 56.—The expenses relating to the main- 
tenance of a guild should be defrayed by the mem. 
bers. The amountand the mode of collecting these 
expenses should be settled by mutual agreement. 

Art. 57.—Each guild should have a chief (tddort) 
elecied by the members fiom among themselves. 

‘Art. 58.—The chief of a guild should attend to the 
following duties :— 

(1.) Affairs connected with the security of the 
guild. 

(2.) To keep the members informed as to re- 
gulations and tules relating to the trade. 
(3.) To affix his seal to documents of applica- 

tien for trade licence, and also to accom- 
pany such documents with a note stating 
his own views on them, ifhe deems it neces- 
sary to do so. : 
(4.) To keep a list of members, and of drivers 
‘nd ostlers, and to register any decrease or 
increase in the number 
(5.) To collect and pay the expenses of the 
Id. 
5 To prepare an account of the expenses 
Of the guild, and to report it to the members. 
(7.) To manage affairs connected with the 
election of the chief. Besides these matters 
he shall have to attend to all matters fixed 
by the rules of mutual agreement. 

Art. 59.—No person who does not conform to 
the following qualifications can be elected as chief 
of a guild:— 

(1.) Persons above 25 years of age, and own- 
ing dwellings or land in the guild district. 
(2.) Persons who are able to read regulations 

relating to the trade, and who can write and 
calculale. 

Art. 60.—Even if conforming to these qualifica- 
tions, no person who has been guilty of robbery, 
theft, or larceny, can be elected as chief of a guild. 
The same is true of all other kinds of offences, 
while the offender is under police supervision. 

Art, 61.—Whenever a Local Government deems 
that a chief is guilty of unlawful deeds, re-election 
shall be ordered. 























Rures ror THE ReGuLaTion or 
Joxrixisna TRape. 
Secrion 1L—Generar Ruzes. 

Art. 1.—By “jinvikisha trade” is meant the 
eccupation of those persons who keep a certain 
number of jinrikrsha coolies. 

Art. 2.—Any person who desires to engage in 
this trade should apply for permission to the Local 
Government under whose jurisdiction he lives, and 
receive a licence. 

Art, 3.—All applications and notices to the Local 
Government respecting the members of the trade 
should have the seal of the manager (torishimart ). 

Art 4.—The jinrikisha trader should report to 
the Local Government the rank, address, name, 
and age of his coolies, and obtain a certificate 
label for each of them. 

Art. 5.—When a jrurtkisha-trader desires to 
draw a jinrikisha himself, the same process should 
be observed as in the case of ordinary jinrikisha 
coolies. 

Art. 6.—The certificate labels of sinrtkisha coolies 
should be inspected once a year by the Local Go- 
vernment. ‘hose not inspected shall be devoid of 
legal value. 

Art. 7.—The vehicles should be inspected by the 
Local Government twice each: year, an inspec: 
tion certificate being given each time. In case of 
new construction or modification, or purchase or 
transfer by any other method, of vehicles, inspec- 
tion should be made without regard to the fixed 
date of inspection. 

Art. 8.—In the following cases renewal or re-issue 
should be applied for :— 

(1.) In the case of removal or change of name 
or any other change necessitating a cor- 
responding change in the trade license, in- 
spection certificate, or certificate label. 

(2.) In case of loss or dilapidation of the trade 
license, inspection certificate, or certificate 
label, or in case of obliteration of the 
characters thereon. 

Art. g.—In the following cases the trade license, 
inspection certificate or certificate label should be 
given back to the local Government, together with 
notice of the circumstances :— 

(1.) In case of discontinuance of the trade, 
or of disuse of a vehicle. 

(2.) In case of sale or transfer by other means. 

(3.). In case of dismissal of coolies, or their 
flight or death. 

Art. 10.—The trade license, inspection certifi- 
cate, or certificate label should not be lent to other 
people. : 

Art, 11.—The inspection certificate should be 
nailed to the front board under the seat of the jin- 
rikisha. 

Art. 12.—Even if provided with an inspection 
certificate, a vehicle which does not conform with 
any of the specifications of Art. 18, or which is 
deemed to be impaired or unclean shall be directed 
to be disused. 

Art. 13.—In applying for license, the trader 
should deposit as security with the Local Govern- 
ment a certain sum of money fixed by the Local 
Government. He may deposit, if he deems it con- 
venient, public loan bonds, Post Office Savings, or 
national bank, pass-books. 

Art. 14.—The security money shall be returned, 
in the case of discontinuance of trade, or prohibi- 
tion of the same, or the expulsion of a trader from 
the membership of a guild. 

Att. 15.—The security money deposited with the 
Local Government may be used in paying for 
damages done to other people by the trader or his 
coolies in connection with their trade. 

Art. 16.—Whenever the security money falls 
below the fixed amount, the deficiency should be 
supplied within 10 days. If the trader fails to do 
so, his trade license shall become null. 

‘Art. 17.—Traders should pay fees, as fixed by 
the Local Government for each inspection certificate 
label. 

SecTIoN [L—Tus Construction ov JinriKi- 

SHA AND QUALIFICATIONS OF CooLizs. 

Art. 18.—The vehicle should be strongly built, 
and the following specifications should be observed 
with regard to its construction and accessories :— 

(1.) Vehicles for the accommodation of a 
single person should be less than 2 feet 
wide in the inside, and those for the accom- 
modation of two persons more than 2 feet. 

(2.). The body. of the car should be lacquered 
without any ornament; the inside should be 
covered with leather, velvet, or woollen stuff. 

(3.) The whecls should be provided with 
‘guards of the same colour as the vehicle, 

(4) ‘Lhe name of the guild and number should 
be maiked on the centre of the back of the car 
with the square characters each 1 inch high, 

(5.) The vehicle should be provided with ‘roof 
and front covers smeared with gum or fayz. 

(6.) The vehicle should be provided with a 
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cushion for the seat and an apron which 

should be kept clean. : 

(7.) Each car should be provided with a long 
small lantern, with the name of the guild 
and the number of the car on it; and candles 
and matches should also be provided. 

Att. 19.—F fr rikisha coolies should conform to 
the following qualifications :-— 

(1.) They should be above 18 ycars of age, 

and strongly built. 

(2) They stould have a general knowledge 

of the topography of the district. 

Art. 20.—While coniorming to these qualifica- 
tions, any person who has been guilty of robbery, 
theft, rape, kidnapping of children, intentional or 
unintentional murder or injury, shall not be al- 
lowed to become a jinrikisia coolie. The same 
is true of other kinds of crimes, while the offender 
is still under police supervision. 

Att. 21.—F iv rikisha coolies should wear an uni- 
form common to each locality, according to the 
following specification: : 

(1.) The dress should consist of happi (Japa- 
nesecoat, and momolti&i (Japanese trousers) ; 
but in rainy or snowy weather han-momohikt 
may be used. 

(2.) The head should be covered with a hat 
(or cap) or asa. : 

(3.) The rain coat should be either gummed 
or smeared with fiyu. 

Art. 22.—The Auppi, head dress, and rain coat 
should have the numbers of the guild and of the 
certificate label. 

Section IL.—Reevtation oy Coortes. 

Art. 23.—F inrikisha coolies should always keeps 
with them the certificate label, a copy of the rules tor 
the regulation of the jivrikisha trade anda table of 
therate of charges; and should show them to police 
officials or fares when required to do so. 

Art. 24.—No disreputable appearance, such as 
the covering of the face or head with a hand- 
kerchief, should be presented. 

‘Art. 25.—Coolies should not wander about or 
stand in the road. 

Art. 26.—Coolies should not remove their fares 
into other cars, or make stoppages, without their 
permission. 

Art. 27.—Finrikisha should not stand at other 
laces than stations; but for the convenience of 
fares, they may be allowed at places where they 
do not interfere with the traffic on the road. 

Art. 28.—The coolie should not drive his car to 
a hotel, or restaurant, or other place, to which the 
guest does not direct him to drive. ; 

Art. 29.—The coolie should not drive his car into 
a place where a fire is taking place, or into any 
other crowded place, against prohibition, 

Art. 30.—The coolie should not solicit pas- 
sengers either by word or deed, nor insult them by 
word or deed. : 

Art. 31.—Finrikisha should not be driven 
abreast, or ai an excessive speed, thereby causing 
inconvenience to other passengers. 




















Sranparp Rvces ror THE REGULATION OF 
Jesrinisna. 
Art. 32.—Persons plying jmrikisha should con- 
form to the following specifications — 

(1.) In places where a carriage way is pro- 
vided, the left side should be traversed, but 
where no such way exists jinrikisha should 
pass along the centre of tlie road. 

(2!) Foot passengers, carriages, or horses 
should be passed on the left, but a company 
of soldiers, artillery cars, or commissariat 
waggons should be pasred on the right side. 

(3-), Empty vehicles should get out of the way 
of those that are loaded, and on a slope those 
that are ascending or are empty should get 
out of the way. “¥ 

(4-) When it is desired that one jinrikisha 
should get in front of another before it, a 
proper verbal signal should be made, and 
the former should pass on the left, while the 
one in front should get to the right. 





(5.) Finrikisha should get out of the way of | 





fhofses or carriages used for postal or fi 
brigade purposes, or of cars used in sprinkl- 
ing water, of of funeral processions. 

Art. gin’ passing through a crowded or 
narrow place, or round a street corner, or over a 
Bridge, faritisha should be driven slowly. In 
going round a street corer to the right, a large 
Bout ‘should be made, while in going round to 
fhe left, a small circuit has to be made. 

fare. 34-—More han two vehicles should not be 

i stened together. 
sayep At, ight Jneritisha should not be 

ie ‘a rapid rate without a light. 
driven oT iassengers should not be either taken 
in or out Of jinrikisha at 0 ! 
bridges, oF at places where it may cause inconveni- 
prnerto the traffic, ae 

Art. 37-— When passengers get out of jinrikisha 
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street corners, on| 





the coolie should take care that they do not leave 
any thing behind; and if he finds any thing so left 
he should at once restore it to the owner. When 
the owner cannot be found, the article should be 
at once taken to the nearest police office or police 
branch office, or police station 

Section IV.—Rate or Cuare 

Art. 38.—The rate of charges should be fixed 
by cach guild, and approved of by the Local 
Government. 

Art. 39.—For no reason should any money be- 
yond the fixed rate be demanded from passengers. 

Art. 4o.-In driving to a railroad station or 
any other crowded place, payment may be de- 
manded before arriving at the destination. 

Art. 41.—When passengers simply name the 
point of destination and do not specify the rate, 
payment should be calculated according to the 
shortest distance. 

Section V.—ReGutations or Conveyance, 

Art. 42.—Finrikisha for the accommodation of 
one person should not be used for two or more, and 
those for two persons should not be used for three 
or more. Children under the age of 10 years shall 
be counted at the rate of two for one grown up 
person, and infants under 3 years of age shall not 
be counted. 

Art. 43.—The following should not be conveyed 
in sinrikisha: 

(1.) Persons infected with any of the six con- 
tagious diseases, or suffering from scabies, 
or leprosy, or beggars. 

(2.) Dirty substances, or articles which may 
stain the vehicle or cause objectionable 
smells, 

(3.) Articles of large dimensions, which project 
outside the vehicle. 

Section VI—Srartons. 
Stations are classified into two di 
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Art. 44. 

sions :— . 

(1.) Public Stations (intended for sinrikisha 
coolies in general). . 

(2.) Private Stations (established by one or 

more private persons for his or their private 








+ 45-—Public stations shall be located by the 
Local Government and properly marked ; and per- 
sons desiring to establish private stations should 
apply for the permission of the local Government 

Att. 46.—Finrikisha’ which cannot be used for 
the accommodation of passengers, should not be 
sent to a station, 

Art. 47.—At a public station, jinrikisha should 
be arranged in the order of their arrival, and each 
vehicle should be sufficiently distant from the 
others, so that it may be easily drawn out. 

Art. 48.—Finvikisha at public stations should 
be sent out either according to the order of 
arrangement, or by drawing lots, unless the fare 
makes a special selectior 
Art. 49.—When a passenger demands a particular 
vehicle his request should not be refused, unless 
there is some proper reason for refusing it. But this 
rule shall not apply to demands made by violent 
persons or by a lunatic without a guardian 

Art. 50.—Private stations should be marked by 
signs having the seal of the manager of the guild. 

Sretion VIL—Guitps. 

Att. 51.—Jinrikisha traders should form guilds 
according to district divisions as fixed by the Local 
Government. 

Art. 52,—No person, who has not become a 
member of a guild, should be allowed to engage in 
the jinrikisha trade. 

Art. 53.-—Each guild should be presided over by 
a manager, who is to be elected by the members 
from among themselves, subject to the approval 
of the Local Government. 

Art. 54.—Rules of agreement should be settled 
by each guild, and submitted for the sanction of 
the Local Government. 

Art. —The manager should attend to the 
following matters :— 

(1.) To keep inrikisha traders acquainted 
with regulations and instructions relating to 
their trade. 

(2.) ‘To put his brand on the signs of private 
stations. 

(3.) To put his seal to notices and applica- 
tions to the Local Government made by the 
members of the guild, and when he deems it 
desirable, to add a note thereto stating his 
views upon the matter. 

(4.) ‘To keep a list of the members of the guild 
and to register therein any increase or 

decrease. 















































(5.) To collect and disburse the expenses of | 


the guild 

(6.) ‘To make calculations as to the expenses 
of the guild, and to report the same to the 
members. 

(7.) To attend to affairs connected with the 
election of a manager. 





Besids these duties, he should attend to all mat- 
ters fixed by the rules of agreement. 

Art. 50.—Jinrikisha traders should pay the ex- 
penses of the guild to which they belong. The 
amount and the mode of collecting these expenses 
should be fixed by rules of agreement. 

Art. 57.—Persons not conforming to the following 
qualifications should not be elected as managers :— 

(1.) Persons above 25 years of age, possessing 

a proper dwelling house or land within the district 
of the guild. 

(2.) Finvikisha traders belonging to a par- 
ticular guild, and possessing more than ten 
jinrikisha. 

(3-) Persons who can understand the regula- 
tions relating to the finrikisha trade, and 
who can also make calculations. 

Art. 58.—Even if conforming to these qualifica- 
tions,no person who has been found guilty of rob- 
bery, theft, or larceney, can be elected a manager. 
‘The same is true of other kinds of crimes, while 
the offender is still under police supervision. 

Art. 59.—When the local Government detects 
any misdemeanour on the part of a manager, re- 
election may be ordered at any time. 

STANDARD RULES FOR THE REGULATION ov Ya- 
pox (HoreLs, Lopcixe-nouses, &c.) 
Section I.—Generat Russ. 

Art. 1.—Yadoya are divided into three classes ; 
viz., inns, lodging-houses, and kichin-yado. 

Art. 2.~-Persons desiring to engage in the yado- 
ya business should apply for the permission of the 
Local Government, stating the class, and appending 
aminute plan of the buildings and their division 
into separate rooms to be used for the purposes of 
the business, and showing the area occupied by 
the buildings. Whenever any change is made in 
the area or the partition of the buildings, such 
change should be reported to the Local Government 
with a minute plan of the change, and the approval 
of the Local Government obtained. 

Art. 3.—Persons conforming to any of the follow- 
ing conditions, shall not be allowed to engage in 
the business :— 

(1.) Persons underage who have no guardian. 

(2.) Idiots and lunatics. 

(3.) Persons who have been found guilty of 
robbery, theft, or larceny, or whoare under 
police supervision for an offence of any kind. 

(4) Persons who are deemed capable of ac- 
tions prejudicial to public morality. 

Art. 4.—When either the family name uji) 0° 
individual name (na) or both are changed, or when 
the business is discontinued, the circumstance shall 
be reported to the local Government. 

Art. 5.—Vadoya establishments should be mark- 
ed by asign-board, At night, hotels and kichin. 
yado should be distinguished by a lamp. 

Art. 6.—Hotel-runners should not be sent out 
to secure guests. 

Art. 7.—Even when no special request is made, 
articles in the possession of guests should be taken 
care of, so that they may not be lost. 

Art. 8.—Without the consent of a guest, no vi: 
tor or other person should be allowed to enter his 
room. 

Art.9.—When a guest falls sick, medicines, 
food, etc., should be served, according to his request, 
with special kindness and care. 

Art. 10.—When a guest dies, or any of his pro- 
perty is lost, the circumstance should be reported 
at once to the police office, or its branch offices, or 
police stations, or to a policeman on duty. 

Art. 11.-—It is not permissible to detain or re- 
ceive articles in the possession of a guest in lieu of 
the price of his lodging. 

Art. 12.—It_ is not permissible to persuade a 
guest to visit immoral places, or to provide him 
with food or drink for which he has not made any 
demand, for the purpose of obtaining money 
beyond the fixed rate of charges. 

Art. 13.—The rate of charges and other import- 
ant matters relating to lodgers should be exhibited 
in the counting room and in rooms for the accom- 
modation of lodgers. 


Secrtow 2.—Horens (Ryosw-Yapo). 

Art. 14.—Only those will be allowed to keep 
hotels who have more than 25 ¢sebo of rooms to be 
used for the accommodation of guests. 

Art. 15.—Rooms should be so constructed as to 
freely admit the sun light and facilitate ventilation. 

Art. 16,—In each room these should be a closet 
(oshiire) or a shelf (tedana), which can be securely 
locked. 

Art, 17.—In buildings having more than Go square 
yards of rooms upstairs, not less than two flights of 
stairs, of more than q feet width, should be used. 

Art. 18.—Water closets should be situated suf- 
ficiently distant from rooms to prevent any bad 
smell reaching then. The basins should be made 
of stone, or concrete, or porcelain ware. This 
rule does not apply to cases where the special 
permission of the Local Government has been 
obtained as to the mode of construction, 
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Art. 19.—Water closets should be cleanly swept 
every day. 

Ait. 20.—The allowance of space for one man 
should not be less than 6 square yards, except for 
guests of the same party. 

Art. 21.—The number of each room and the 
fixed number of guests to be accommodated therein 
should be written over the door of the room. 

Art. 22.—Without proper reason, passengers 
should not be refused accommodation. 

Ait. 23.—Those engaged in the hotel business 
should keep a list of guests according to the follow: 
ing form, into which entries should be made on 
each arrival and departure of guests. Besides, the 
arrivals and departures of guests should be reported 
to the police office or branch police office, accord. 
ing to the forms No. 1 and No. 2. 

{Here follows a form to be filled up with the 
number, name, age, occupation, rank, address, 
personal description, place of last abode, destina- 
tion, date of arrival and date of departure of the 
guest.) 


Fors Nov 1. 





T paieat Report. | 
a 


Name of Hotel. | 
‘Address and Rank. | 





Name. | 
Rank. i 
—' Address, 
‘Age F | 
= Occupatio 
© Place atlasta 
Destination, 
Date of arrival. | | 
| Persanal deserip: | 
tion and other 
circumstances 









~ Fors Nov as 
Departure Report, Nanie of Hotel 
Date. < Address and Rank, 





Date of arrival 
fe of departure 








Section I1—Lopaine-novses (Grsiixeuya). 

Art. 24.—Lodging houses are those establish- 
ments which take in lodgers on agreement for 
monthly charges for board, rooms, etc. 

Art. 25.—The lodying-house business shall be 
permitted only to those who have more than 4o 
square yards of rooms for the accommodation of 
guests. 

Art. 26.—Lodging-house keepers should present 
to the police ollice or branch police office, within 24 
hours after the arrival of a guest or guests, two 
documents stating the rank, address, name, age, 
and the object of lodging. ‘These documents 
should have the seals of both the guest and the 
lodging-house keeper; to one of the documents 
the inspection seal of the police office or the branch 
police office is to be obtained, and the document 
thus sealed should be kept in the possession of the 
lodging-house keeper. 

Att. 27.—Articles 16, 17, 18, and 19 of the Stan- 
dard Rules for the Regulation of yadoya shall also 
apply to lodging-houses. 

Art, 28.—A notice board, with the names of 
guests, should be placed on the gate or at the en- 
trance door. 

Art, 29.—When a guest removes to another 
house, or stays away for more than 5 days, and his 
whereabouts are not known, the 

















circumstance 
should be reported to the police office or branch 





police office. 
Srction 1V.—Kiciiy-vano. 
Art. 30.—The Kichin-yado business shall be 
permitted only in those places which shall be fixed 
by the Local Government. 














Art, 31.—When a lodger stays away over night, 
the circumstance should be noted in writing. 
Art. 32.—The mode of making reports as to 


lodgers should be according to the provisions of 
Art. 





IN THE U. 


S. CONSULAR-GENERAL 





COURT. 
Si ye 
Before Warr Green, Esq., Consul-General. 





Monpay, June 28th, 1886. 


THE FULLERT CASE. 
ullert was again placed in the dock to- 
day, the occasion being the hearing of an applica- 
tion for a new trial. Mr. Lowder appeared for 
Fullert, and Mr. Kirkwood represented the People 
of the United States 

‘The following is the 

SrATEMENT 
Of the grounds on which the application for a new 
trial is called for. 

(1.) The evidence for the prosecution was insufficient 
to justify the judgment, ‘The prisoner will refer to the 
whole evidence for the prosecution and to the evidence 


for the defence, for the purpose of showing, first that 
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the evidence for the prosecution was insuflicient to 
support the onus of the proof; secondly, that it was 
insufficient to rebut the presumption of innocence; 
thirdly, it should have left so strong a doubt on the 
minds of the Court that the prisoner was improperly 
convicted ; fourthly, that the damages would therefore 
appear to have been given under the influence of 
prejudice, 

(2.) Error in law occurring at the trial and excepted 
toat the time, 

The following errors will be relied upon :-— 

G.) That P. C, Fullert was improperly put upon his 
trial, he haying been already “in jeopardy” for the 
same offence. The evidence to be relied upon in sup- 
port hereof will be the judgment of the Court, dated 
17th May, 1886, together with the original ‘charge 
against Fullert on which trial judgment was based, 

(2.) That P. C. Fullert, being a German, was not 
subject to the jurisdiction of this Court. The evidence 
to be relied on in support hereof will be that part of 
the decision of the Judge of the Court in motion 
made in Court on the 18th May for the discharge of 
the accused, which states:—" Had the accused taken 
refuge in his own Consulate, had he tried to take 
refuge in his own Consulate grave questions of inter- 
national law would have arisen,” Also the evidence 
of Fullert himself, where he alleges himself to be a 
German, and the statement of the Judge of the Court 
that he had communicated with the German Consulate 
asking for evidence of the nationality of the accused, &c. 

(3.) That a certain advertisement contained in a 
number of the ¥apan Herald was improperly admitted 
as evidence, ‘Mr. Pinn’s evidence will be relied on; 
also that of Mr. Weiler, and reference will be made to 
the arguments of Counsel and the decision of the 
Court thereon. 

(4.) That P. C, Fullert was charged as a seaman of 
the United States, whereas there was not sufficient 
evidence in law to Show that he was so at the time of 
committing the alleged offence. The evidence of Mr. 
Scidmore will be relied upon, as also exhibits Nos. 
gand 4. 

(5.) That P. C. Fullert was charged with aiding and 
assisting Watkins ‘in deserting” from the U.S.S. 
Ossipee on the 23rd day of April, 1886, Reference will 
be mile to the evidence of Commander McGlensey 
and of Lieutenant Sewell also to that of the boatmen 
and of the accused, and it will be contended that it 
was an error in law to convict the accused of aiding 
and assisting Watkins to desert on the 23rd April in 
view of the evidence which showed Watkins to have 
already deserted on the 22nd April. 

(6.) ‘That the judgment of the Court docs not speci- 
fically find the facts necessary to support the charge. 

F, Lowner, 
Counsel for PB. C. Fullert. 
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The following affidavit was also lodged i 
case :— 

In the matter of the trial of the action criminal No. 
27 intituled “The People of the United States 
against P. C. Fullert,” which took place on the 18th 
day of May last, and following days in the United 
States Consular General Court at Yokohama, 

I, Jobn Frederick Lowder, a British subject having 
my chambers at No. 28, Yokohama, barrister-at-law, 
make oath and say as follows :— 

(1) Lacted as Counsel for P, C. Fullert at the trial 
aforcsaid. 

(2) ¥ 
United 

















arren Green, Esquire, Consul.General of the 
ates, presided at the said trial, 

(3) Since then and since giving notice of my inten. 
tion to move for a new trial I have been informed by 
the said P, C, Fullert, and verily believe that prior to 
the al, and while Fullert was under arrest and 
detention in ‘the United States Consular gaol on the 
charge on which he was tried at the said trial, the said 
Warten Green held a conversation with Fullert, in the 
courseof which he, the said Warren Green, expressed a 
decided conviction that Fullert was guilty of the offence 
charged and that if he would not give up the name or 
names of the person or persons who were the prin. 
cipals in aiding Watkins to desert it would be the 
worse for him, the said Fullert and he would have to 
suffer for them, 

(4) I further declare upon oath and say that since 
the trial aforesaid I have discovered evidence material 
for the said P. C. Fullert and which he could not with 
reasonable diligence have discovered and produced at 
the trial, to wit that on the evening of the 22nd day of 
April list Paymaster Watkins did not come ashore and 
did not take a boat from the shore as alleged by the 
witness Kojima Tokijiro; and further that the said 
Paymaster Watkins is now undergoing trial by Court- 
martial on a charge for that he did on or about the 

dday of April, 1886, desert from the Ossipee and 
from the United States naval service, and did remain 
absent as a deserter therefrom till the ‘sth day of May, 
1886 

(5) The trial touk place without a jury. 

F. Lowner 

Sworn at Kanagawa this 15th day of June before me 

Wakken Geren 
U.S. Consul-General. 

The Consul-General said he wished at the out- 
set to call attention to the last clause of the rule 
of procedure No. 78. After reading the clause his 
Honour said he had uncertainty in his mind as to 
whether the word Court meant the United States 
Consul-General or whether it meant the court 
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which tried the previous case. He was inclined to 
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think that the latter meaning was the true one but 
before so deciding he was prepared to hear argu- 
ment from either of the Counsel who might think 
otherwise. 

Mr. Lowder thought that could hardly be the 
right construction of the rule because it might very 
well happen that when the application came to 
be made for_a new trial it would be quite impos- 
sible for the Court as it was constituted at the time 
of the previous trial to hear that application. ‘The 
assessors might have left the port or might in 
some other way be in accessible and thus the ac- 
cused would be deprived of the right to apply for 
a new trial altogether. Moreover the provision 
by which the Court was to be constituted in 
a’ certain way was applicable to a case where 
the consul might think it necessary under certain 
circumstances to obtain the assistance of an asses- 
sor if the punishment he could inflict was not in 
his opinion sufficient for the offence before him, 
This was in the nature of a different proceeding 
altogether; it was an application for a new trial and 
there was nothing in the rules as to new trials 
showing that the Court should be formed as origi- 
nally constituted. The word ‘“Court’’ was used 
as a general term, and if the Consul had been si 
ting with a jury it would be impossible that a mo- 
tion for a new trial should be made before a jury. 

‘The Consul-General said in this case it had been 
several times decided that the associates were not 
a jury; that they tried questions of law as well as 
of fact. 

Mr. Lowder said _yes—questions of law arising 
during the hearing of the case itself. But if the 
application for a new trial were to be made before 
the Court as originally constituted it would follow 
that no new trial would ever possibly be main- 
tained, because the Court, having already de- 
cided upon the points submitted to them, would 
listen to a lengthy argument and then come to the 
same decision as before, 

The Consul-General said the same remark would 
apply to the president as to the assessors. 

Mr. Lowder said no—because the President 
might have mistrusted his own judgment and put 
it entirely on the judgment of the assessors, as was 
in a certain measure the case in this trial. He 
thought the Court would agree with him that in 
America an application for anew trial would not 
be heard before the Court that had tried the case. 
Owing to the system by which American law was 
administered in this country—he was not finding 
any fault with it—it followed that the application 
must be made before the President of the Court. 
If the President took the same assessors naturally 
the result would be the same. . 

‘The Consul-General thought that he could sum- 
mon such assistance as he wanted, but that was not 
the point. The point was as to the meaning of 
the word “Court.” Did Mr. Lowder consider this 
motion a step in the original case? 

Mr. Lowder considered that the motion was 
quite outside of and subsequent to the original case. 
Tt was consequent upon what he contended to be a 
failure of justice in the original case. Ina pre- 
vious case, Hill against Wynn, the motion for a 
new trial was not heard before assessors. 

Mr. Kirkwood agreed with Mr. Lowder that this 
was a new proceeding, and it would have to be a 
new case with new assessors. 

The Consul-General said his bad health since 
the motion was filed had prevented him from going 
into the matter and he had not been able to look 
up precedents. ‘he assessors would therefore 
be excused with thanks. 

‘The Assessors (Messrs. T. Brower and F. Munn, 
who had sat in the trial of Fullert) then left the bench. 

Mr. Lowder, describing his ‘application, said it 
was applied for under the rules 76, 77, and 78, and 
under that rule of the Criminal Procedure which 
referred the Court to the rules he had named, but 
it was based upon the statement and affidavit that 
had been prepared according to the provisions of 
those rules. There were nine separate grounds 
on which a new trial was applied for. He hoped 
it would not be necessary to argue on all these 
points because if it so happened that one point out 
of the nine were made good then time would be 
aved all round. If that one point were argued 
first and the Court were with him then a new trial 
would be granted, and, as he said, time would be 
saved all round. In illustration of this he cited the 
case of a Counsel who, when required to show 
cause why he should not produce his client, 
said he had nine good valid and substantial 
reasons why he did not produce his client, and the 
first was that his client was dead. That was 
enough, of course, and he was not required to go 
into the eight other reasons. Among the reasons 
alleged for asking a new trial was that stated in 
paragraph of the 4 affidavit, which Mr. Lowder 
then proceeded to read. 

At this point, 

Mr. Kirkwood said it might save time if he 
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asked that the application be disallowed on a point 
of law. Article 78, under which it was made, pro- 
provided that it should contain so much of the 
evidence as might be necessary to explain the 
particular points,  [tdid not contain such evidence 
And besides it had not been submitted to him and 
had his approval, or if he refused to give his 
consent it should have been settled by the Court 
in the presence of both the parties. 

The Consul-General said such an omission, if it 
were an omission, was the fault of the Court and 
could not be allowed to work against the prisoner. 

Mr. Kirkwood could not see how it was an error 
of the Court. Counsel had no right to go to the 
Court unless he had his consent. 

Mr. Lowder said Mr. Kirkwood was not in the 
case at the time the motion was filed. The only 
other party was the United States, and to whom 
could he apply if not to his Honour? 

Mr. Kirkwood said that it should bear a certifi- 
cate by his Honour that it was correct. So much 
of the evidence as was moved upon must be con- 
tained in these documents. 

Mr. Lowder then produced a certified copy of 
the whole of the evidence. 

The Consul-General said he could not grant the 
application of Mr. Kirkwood. He ruled that cer- 
tification was not necessary. 

Mr. Kirkwood asked his exception to be recorded. 

‘The Court admitted the affidavit. 

Mr. Lowder then proceeded to read the 4th 
paragraph when, 

Mr. Kirkwood, interrupting, pointed out that the 
affidavit of the witnesses whose evidence was re- 
ferred to in the affidavit must be before the Court. 

‘The Judge after some discussion over-ruled the 
objection, but said he thought this was the time to 
state what evidence was meant in the affidavit. 

Mr. Lowder said, of course the evidence he pro- 
posed to bring could only be that of one person, 
and that was Paymaster Watkins himself, At the 
time this motion was filed he was only in a posi- 
tion to state that Paymaster Watkins was then 
undergoing trial by Court-martial, but he was now 
able to state that he had been sentenced for de- 
serting on the 22nd April. 

In reply to the Court, 

Mr. Lowder said he would certainly bring Pay- 
master Watkins here from San Francisc 

The Court repeated that the affiday’ 
admitted, 

Mr. Kirkwood—Then any affidavit can be filed 
in this Court ? 

The Consul-General said so it seemed. 

Mr. Lowder said he got the information from 
Paymaster Watkins himself, and of course when 
the new trial was granted he would produce the 
evidence no matter where from. Continuing with 
his argument, Mr. Lowder said certain boatmen 
were called before the Court, one of whom deponed 
that on the night of the 22nd of April two men 
hired a boat on shore, went to an otter schooner on 
board of which they stayed for a short time, return- 
ing with a bundle, that they then went to Tateya- 
ma Bay and thence to Kaneda Bay. Unless that 
evidence had been of importance it would never 
have been brought forward, and having been 
brought it must have influenced the Court more or 
less. He was not at the time in a position to cross- 
examine those boatmen, but it must be manifest 
that if he had been in possession of the evidence he 
now had he could have upset their testimony altoge- 
ther. If he could have shown in rebuttal that those 
men had perjured themselves, and that they took 
the men from the vessel instead of from the shore, 
then the whole of their evidence must have been 
upset, the Court could not believe them, and the 
decision arrived at might have been different. 
It was sufficient for him to state now that their 
evidence was false, for his client to have a new 
trial. Ifthis point were a good one it would be 
unnecessary to waste the time of the Court by 
arguing upon the other grounds. 

Mr. Kirkwood then contended that it was 
known during the trial that Watkins was here, 
that he was in port. Hewas the man referred to as 
having been in the boat asa deserter. Why could he 
not have been called? He was an accessible wit: 
ness, and it must have been known that his evi- 
dence was material. Further, how could it be 
material to the judgment whether Paymaster Wat- 
kins got into the boat from the shore or-not? It 
was quite clear to the Court that two men arrived 
on board the schooner in Kaneda Bay and that 
except stopping at the otter schooner in the har- 
bour the boat did not touch at any other place. 
They would find themselves in this position that the 
boatmen did take two persons from the shore, one 
of whom was not Paymaster Watkins, that both 
these men went on board the otter schooner in the 
harbour here, and that there one of them remained 
behind, while in his place came Paymaster Wat- 
kins. That would bea very ready explanation of 
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the matter, and what possible difference could it 
make supposing that were the case, 

Mr. Lowder, in reply, said Watkins was here in 
port but was not called fortwo reasons. It could 
not have been known either to him or his client 
that the boatmen were to be put in to the box, or 
the nature of the evidence they were to give after 
being put into the box. Further, he might state as 
a fact that it was his intention to call Watkins and 
hedid not do so because he learned that it was the 
intention of the prosecution to call him; and 
further when he heard that Watkins was not to be 
called and when he resumed his intention of 
calling him it was suggested to him—he would not 
say whence—that it would very materially com- 
plicate matters if he were to call the Paymaster, 
if it were possible to go on without him. He there- 
fore decided to go on. As to the second point 
made by Mr. Kirkwood, he pointed out that if 
these men could be mistaken in the person of the 
individual who got on board their boat from the 
shore it followed that they might be equally 
mistaken in other parts of the evidence they gave. 

‘The Consul-General said had the testimony of 
the accused been given first, the testimony of the 
boatmen would not have been material at all because 
the point was that Watkins went to Kaneda Bay 
in a sampan with eight sendoes. That he believed 
was the testimony of all parties. ‘The question 
would then come to be what effect would the 
testimony of Paymaster Watkins have in the 
matter—whether the testimony of acriminal should 
out-weigh that of a sendo whose statements were 
corroborated by his companious after hearing 

i It would be in the possession of 
the Court, as it would be in that of any subsequent 
Court, that Watkins was a convicted criminal con- 
victed of crimes which in his opinion would render 
his bare statement insufficient, 

Mr. Lowder said that was not before the Court. 
His Honour could know only what was in the 
affidavit. 

After some discussion, the Court reserved deci- 
sion on the point. 

. Lowder then, going on to take up his next 
point, dwelt on the difficulties with which both he 
and his client had to contend in connection with 
this case, and pointed out the conditions under 
which a new trial is usually moved before a 
judge, who might be asked thus to say whether or 
not upon farther reflection he had not  mis- 
directed himself on some of the points that had 
been argued before him. He remarked that if 
his Honour should be with him in_ thinking 
that upon one or two points he might have been 
mistaken, if a doubt were raised in his mind, 
then the prisoner was entitled to the benefit of 
that doubt and he should have a new trial which 
would clear up the doubt. After citing the first 
paragraph of his statement, he contended that the 
evidence for the prosection was entirely circum- 
stantial; in the whole of it there was no direct 
evidence to bring home to the prisoner a knowledge 
of the fact that Watkins was a deserter and unless 
the knowledge were brought home to him he 
was entitled to the benefit of the doubt, and 
ought to have had it, He then pointed to the 
evidence of the witnesses for the defence, 
quoting the words of Rufus Choate that the pre- 
sumption of innocence is equal to a second witness. 
He held that the evidence of Fullert, which was not 
in the least shaken, should weigh with the Court 
equally with that of any witness brought forward 
by the prosecution, He could only account for the 
conviction on the ground that the Court did not 
believe his evidence, though there was a far- 
ther reason, and that was that this case had 
been so much talked about, and so much_had 
been done by one of the members of the Court 
towards the arrest of Fullert that it was very 
difficult indeed for anybody sitting on the bench 
to believe the statement of the accused—the Court 
in fact approached the question with a biassed 
mind. He suggested this in the most general terms 
as the explanation, the evidence for the pro- 
secution being so strong—the mind of the Court 
was influenced by what had been heard out 
side and not by the evidence adduced. If that 
point were not put strongly enough he referred to 
the fact that the sentence was 6 months’ imprison- 
ment anda fineof $2,000, the inflictionof which sum, 
the heaviest within’ the power of the Court, con- 
sidering that it would be impossible for the accused 
to pay it, showed that the Court was prejudiced. 
Mr. Lowder then went on to show from authorities 
that the Court had no jurisdiction to impose such 
a punishment, when it was decided to adjourn till 
9.30 to-morrow (Tuesday) morning. 














Tuxspay, June 2gth, 1886. 


Resuming his argument to-day in support of his 
application, on behalf of the prisoner, for a new trial, 








Mr. Lowder said the next point was that P. C. 
Fullert, a German, was not subject to the jurisdic- 


tion of the Court. He thought he need only refer 
on that point to the evidence of the accused him- 
self, where he stated thathe was a German, and 
that statement had not been controverted; this 
argument on that point would be that being a Ger- 
man he was not subject to the jurisdiction of and 
this Court. After referring to section 2 of the Act of 
1860, Mr. Lowder said there was nothing in the 
Act which gave the Court or the United States 
Consul-General power to exercise jurisdiction over 
anybody but a citizen of the United States. That 


|was laid down also in volume 11, page 474, of the 


Attorney-General's opinions where it was said that 
the Court could not render a judgment against a 
person of foreign birth not a citizen of the United 
States. These references showed that the accused 
was not subject tothe jurisdiction of this Court, 
and on that account he asked that, the exercise of 
that jurisdiction having been an error in law, his 
client might have a new trial in order that the error 
might be réargued, and that the judgment upon it 
might be reversed if necessary. The next point 
in the statement was that a certain advertisement, 
which had appeared in the Fapan Herald, was im- 
properly admitted as evidence. There could be no 
doubt that the advertisement was admitted in evi- 
dence after full argument, because his Honour over- 
ruled the objection and admitted the advertise- 
ment. The advertisement purported to emanate 
from the German Consul and was sent by him to 
the Japan Herald. His argument still was that 
it was inadmissible in evidence, because it was 
an act done not in the presence, or with the 
sanction of the accused, and was not in any way 
brought home to him, Therefore it was’ inad- 
missible; and he thought it probable that it might 
have exercised an influence on the mind of the 
Court, because his Honour said that he had 
himself perused it. The next point was that 
Fullert was charged as a seaman of the United 
States, whereas there was no evidence to show that 
he was such. His argument was that the accused 
was master of the Arctic; and hedrew a very clear 
distinction between the words “master” and 
“seaman.” ‘The vessel was not registered, and 
though she was allowed to fly the American 
flag, a person serving on board a vessel of that 
kind did not become a seaman of the United 
States. Counsel referred to a circular from the De- 
partment of State, cited in Mr. Scidmore’s Digest, 
and said if this had been a merchant vessel of the 
United States his argument possibly would not 
hold good, but_as this was not a merchant vessel 
of the United States, but was admittedly a vessel 
temporarily allowed to fly the American flag, it 
followed that the master of that vessel was not 
either a master or a seaman of a merchant vessel 
of the United States. He therefore submitted 
that it was by an error in law that accused was 
convicted on that point, and he was entitled ac- 
cordingly to a newtrial. The next point was that 
he was charged with aiding and assisting Watkins 
“in deserting” from the U.S.S. Ossipee on the 23rd 
day of April, 1886. On this point, although he had 
already argued at some length, he deemed it his 
duty to occupy the attention of the Court for some 
considerable time. ‘The proposition he had formerly 
laid down and now repeated wasthat the act of deser- 
tion was complete when the man had quitted his post 
or ship without the intention of returning thereto. 
He had onthe previous occasion cited, he thought, 
as many as seven or eight different authorities in 
support of that proposition. He then challenged 
the counsel for the prosecution to adduce a single 
authority which would in any way controvert that 
proposition, and he now repeated that challenge. 
In answer, counsel for the other side simple as- 
serted that the desertion was a continuing act. 
Now, a point of this importance and magnitude 
was to be settled, not by mere assertion, but by 
authority, and if he had for the defence adduced 
overwhelming authority—as he submitted he had 
—in support of his point, and if it was found that 
the counsel for the prosecution, though challenged, 
had been unable to cite one single authority to 
controvertthe point, then the judgment of the Court 
should necessarily have been in favour of the pro- 
position supported in the way that this one was sup- 
ported, He referred on that occasion to the case 
of Yeatman and Yeatman reported in Law Reports 
vol. 1, page 480, of Probate and Divorce. On the 
former occasion he had only cited one sentence of 
the passage, but he would now read the whole of it 
in order that the Court might fully appreciate the 
force of his argument, namely that the desertion was 
complete when one’s mind was made up to quit one’s 
post or to leave wife or children as the case might be 
without the intention of returning, Having read the 
passage, Mr. Lowder went on to say, in further 
illustration, that if the mother of an illegitimate 
child should leave that child in an open field with 
the object of procuring food at the nearest village 


























she would not desert the child, because she had 
the intention of returning, but if she went away 
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with the intention of leaving the child there, then 
the act of desertion was complete and should the 
child die the guilt of murder attached to the mother 
from the moment of the child's death. The dis 
tinction he wished to draw between desertion and 
flight was very well illustrated in Dido's lament for 
“Eneas, where she said— 


* Hadst thou, 
A Young + 












Might in my suit hive sported 
OL WHULY lost, or guste ese 
That illustrated the distinction between deser- 





tion and flight. The act of desertion completed, 
the flight commenced. ~ His Honour yesterday, 
in the course of a few observations, said if he 
set out ona walk from Yokohama to Kana 
gawa so long as he was walking it was a con 





tinuous act. That doubtless was so; but with 
great deference he submitted the analogy 
Was not complete. If his Honour set out fora 


walk, simply for the sake of pleasure, from here to 
Kanagawa with the intention of returning, then 
there was no doubt about it, the act of walking was 
acontinuous act. But if his Honour set out, his 
intention being to abandon his post, then the 
abandonment took place when he left this consulate, 
and although the act of walking was a continuous 
act, it was a continuous act of walking, and not a 
uous act of desertion. That was the distinc- 
tion in his mind; if it was not put with sufficient 
clearness the fault was his, but he could not under. 
stand why it was not understood and appreciated 
on a former occasion. ‘The distinction also became 
very clear when they considered the section of the 
Act of 1864 under which this charge was brought, 
in which the first’ penal act set down was 
the enticing or procuring or attempting or en. 
deavouring to cntice or procure a person to 
desert; the sccond was the aiding or in any 
wise assisting such person in deserting ; and the 
third was the harbouring ofa person alter the act 
of desertion was complete. ‘That distinction, he 
submitted, was very clear to the mind of the pro: 
secuting counsel when he first framed the charges 
against the accused, because the Court would re. 
collect that there were two charges in one—the 
first for aiding and assisting Watkins in deserting, 
and the second for concealing the deserter after 
his desertion, As to the last point it might pos 
sibly be—though that did not concern them at the 
present moment—that the accused harboured and 
concealed Watkins, knowing him to be a deserter. 
But the question now was whether or not he was 
rightly convicted of aiding Watkins in the act of 
deserting from the ship by taking him on board 
the Arcticon the 23rd, it having been proved by the 
evidence of Commander McGlensey and Lieutenant 
Sewell that Watkins actually deserted his ship on 
the 22nd April. The Court, by laying down that 
the two acts charged against the accused were two 
distinct and separate acts, bore out what he had said 
from the commencement, that the act of desertion 
was complete when Watkins left the vessel with- 
out the intention of returning to her. Had Fullert 
been present at the time when the paymaster was 
leaving the vessel ; had he assisted him over the side 
and taken him down in his boat, then he would 
have been aiding him in the desertion. But the 
point was that, being in Kaneda Bay, he might 
possibly be guilty of harbouring the paymaster, 
but could not properly be convicted of aiding and 
assisting in an act which was already completed. 
Supposing that Watkins, before he reached Kane. 
da Bay, had gone on shore and been apprehended, 
he would have been apprehended as a deserter, for 
this reason that he had left the ship without the 
intention of returning. If he had been arrested 
either in the boat or on shore would it not have 
been as a deserter ?—and that showed that the act 
was complete, and that what took place afterwards 
was flight or escape. He wa from th 
authorities; he was endeavouring to evade pursuit ; 
but the act of desertion was complete when he left 
the side of the ship without the intention of return- 
ing to it. The next point was to the effect that the 
judgment of the Court did not specifically find the 
facts necessary to support the charge. He argued 
this point on the application that he made for 
a writ of habeas corpus; he considered that 
those arguments were very strong, and, without 
sing into them in detail, he hoped that the 
ourt would take it as if he had gone through 
them again, and repeated them. Having finished 
the statement, he would now turn to the af- 
fidavit, the fourth paragraph of which he had al 
ready ‘argued, He took up the third paragraph 
in the aftidavit, which contained an averment to 
the effect that prior to the trial the President of the 
Court had held a conversation with Fullert “in the 
course of which he, the said Warren Green, ex- 
pressed a decided con: nm that Fullert was 
guilty of the offence charged, and that if he would 
not give up the name or names of the person or 
persons who were the principals in aiding Watkins 
to desert it would be the worse for him, the said 
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Fallert, and he would have to suffer for them.” 
That paragraph had not been met by any counter 
affidavit, consequently it was not contradicted in 
any way, and it would therefore scem that the 








mind that the accused was guilty. His argument 
upon that would not be very long; he would 
simply point tothe 76th rule, which said that a new 
trial ‘might be granted for any of the causes 
enumerated, among which was “abuse of discretion 
by which either party was prevented from having 
a fair trial.” He thought with great deference he 
might point out that if the judge who presided 
at this trial had made up his mind before- 
hand, and had expressed to the accused his con- 
iction of the guilt of the accused, it was an act of 
discretion in that judge to preside at the trial, 
because he must have known, having made up bis 
mind, that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
remove the conviction with which he started. He 
could, of course, say a great deal more upon that 
point, but he did not choose to pursue the subject be- 
cause the few words he had said would, he was cer- 
tain, have as much weight as if he occupied the at- 
tention of the Court for an hour, ‘The last point on 
which he wished to touch was this—that the trial 
took place without a jury. With regard to that, 
he had a few remarks to make which he thought 
would meet with the entire acquiescence of Tis 
Honour. ‘The mere fact of a man being charged 
withan offence againstlaw, of which the punishment 
was fine or imprisonment or both, entitled him, ac- 
cording to the Constitution of the United States, 
to Le tried by a jury. He cited the Constitution 
to the effect that “the trial of all crimes, ex. 
cept in cases of impeachment, shall be by a 
jury,” and then, turning to the 5th amendment 
to the Constitution, read the clause—* nor shall 
any person be compelled in any criminal case 
to be a witness against himself, nor be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property ‘without due 
process ef law.” His contention was that the 
prisoner Fullert had been deprived of liberty, and 
was about to be deprived of property, without due 
process of law, if he were tried without a jury. He 
hardly needed to say in this Court that the Con- 
stitution of the United States was the highest law 
known in America. It was a head and shoulders 
above every other law; and no law that was made 
by the legislature or by any one else that was 
contrary to the Constitation’ could be upheld as 
against the Constitution, The Constitution, as 
he said, was the highest law, next in authority, 
possibly, coming those engagements which the 
United States entered into with foreign countries, 
which were known by the name of treaties ; next 
came the Federal law, and then the State law. But 
the Federal law and the State law must always be 
subordinate to the Constitution law; and the Fede- 
ral law or the State law was valid, he submitted, 
only in so far—and no farther—as it was inaccord- 
ance with the Constitution. If it were against the 
Constitution then, he submitted, it had no validity 
as a law. Coming now to the Act of June 22nd, 
1860, which he presumed would be’ cited by 
the ‘counsel for the prosecution as showing 
that this Court had power to try a crime without 
a jury, he would at the outsét state that this 
Act, if it did confer such a power, being 
against the Constitution, was of no validity. Bat 
he thought he should be successful in showing 
the Court that the Act might be so construed— 
ought indeed to be so construed—as not to conflict 
with the Constitution. Section 4 (which counsel 
read) showed clearly, he contended, that the juris- 
diction exercised by this Court, whether crimi- 
nal or civil, was to be exercised and enforced 
in conformity with the laws of the United States, 
and not otherwise; therefore, although it was true 
they did find further on that a consul acting 
judicially might take to himself associates, that, he 
heid, was not to be construed as contradicting 
section 4 of the Act, which provided that the laws of 
the United States were extended to all citizens of 
the United States in Japan. Counsel here cited 
section 10 as to associales, and asserted that 
clearly it did not necessarily, and if not necessarily 
he contended, not even by implication, override 
the Constitution of the United States or section 4 
of the Act that he had cited, which showed that no 
n should be convicted without a jury. And 
he thought the ruling of his Honour during the 
trial of this case would also support his contention : 
namely, that the associates were not a jury. They 
were inno sense a jury; they were called in to 
assist. the Consul, acting judicially, when he 
considered that legal points might arise. He 
[thought the true meaning of the section was 
that in many cases a Consul acting judicially might 
not be learned in law, and the intention was to 
give him liberty to call in people who were 
learned in law or who, at all events, were able to 
assist. his judgment on legal questions. Now a 
|jury, it was unnecessary to say, decided matters of 




















































































judge who presided at this trial had made up bis | 





fact not of law. Clearly therefore, and he thought 
the Court would be with him—this section was 
| meant not to exclude trial by jury, but simply that 
the Consul when acting judicially should have legal 
assistance if he so desired. ‘That was certainly a 
very allowable construction, and it was one which 
would make this Act in strict conformity with the 
Constitution, and would make this particular sec- 
tion of the Act to comform with section 4. To 
argue the other way—to say that the intention was 
to defeat the Constitution, and also section 4, would 
be to lead to an absurdity. It was a rule in all 
Courts, when questions arose as to the construc- 
tion of statutes, to place such a construction on the 
statutes as would not lead to an absurdity. The 
construction he had put upon this statute would not 
lead to an absurdity, but was the true, the accurate, 
and logical meaning of the Act which conferred 
jurisdiction upon these Courts. Ifit were not so, then 
congress in 1860 must have been taken deliberately 
to say that though the Constitution of the United 
States allowed United States citizens, accused of 
crime, trial by jury, yet Congress would decide that 
they should not be tried by jury. He could 
not believe for one moment that that could have 
been the intention of Congress; and he thought 
the construction he had given was the only right 
one of which the Act was capable. And if that 
were so, then followed that the accused was 
convicted without due process of law, inasmuch 
ashe had been convicted, not by a jury, but by a 
Court composed of a President and two associates. 
On all these grounds, therefore, he asked his 
Honour to give him the order that he had 
applied for, namely the order for a new trial. He 
could not flatter “himself with the hope or ex- 
pectation that he had removed every single doubt 
in the mind of his Honour, but at the same 
time he hoped that at all events what he had 
said would have been sufficient to make his 
Honour reflect and again consider as to whether 
the Court was perfectly right in every ruling that 
it gave when the case was before it. If he had 
succeeded in raising even a doubt in his Honour’s 
mind upon any one of these points, then the Court 
would do well’ to give the prisoner the benefit of 
that doubt, and grant the rule for a new trial in 
order that these matters might be gone into most 
thoroughly again, and that his client might have 
the justice which Counsel thought he ought to have, 
and of which he had been deprived, namely the 
right of trial by jury. 

The Consul-General—In accordance with the 
agreement entered into yesterday, Ishall withhold 
any remarks on the subject until counsel for the pro- 
secution has had the chance of reply. But there is 
one point upon which I wish to touch, which counsel 
forthe prosecution could not. It is one in reference 
to which I would like to put myself on record, and 
that is the third section of the affidavit with re- 
ference to the conversation. Substantially such 
a conversation did occur; it was put in rather 
stronger terms in the actual conversation, but there 
is no doubt that such a conversation did occur 
and that, acting in my consular capacity, I did 
express a conviction —or rather an opinion—as to 
the guilt of the prisoner. The peculiar circum- 
stances under which a Consul—an American 
Consul—finds himself in this country render it 
imperative that he should form an opinion of the 
guilt of the accused before the accused can be put 
on trial, He must certify under his own hand and 
seal that he believes—has reason to believe—that 
there is ground for the accusation. The facts 
which warrant him in issuing the warrant for the ar- 
rest must be strong, He cannot issue the warrant 
on a mere statement—on a mere suspicion; 
no one else has the right to issue such a warrant 
| for the arrest, consequently the judge must have an 
opinion—and auivhaves very decided opinion— 
before he can take any action. It has come within 
my own short experience since | have been here 
that so strong a conviction did I have of the guilt 
of one of the parties brought before me that | had 
begun to cast about and to make enquiries as to the 
best method of getting the man sent home, think- 
ing the trial would be a mere preliminary matter— 
a matter of detail, Yet, at the conclusion of the trial 
the evidence was not what I thought, and the man 
was dismissed. As to this particular case the 
tendency of the defence all the way through—of 
course I say this without any sort of feeling be- 
cause it is the duty of counsel to use every point ; 
every item that could be twisted on his side in a 
criminal case should be used, and I think he is 
‘perfectly justified in doing it—but the tendency 
vhas been to create an impression of persecution 
| rather than prosecution. Now, why should that be? 

Paymaster Watkins I have never seen; P. C. Fullert 

I saw for the first time at this conversation as 
alleged. The Naval Department and the State 
|Department are entirely separate. I have no 
interest in the action of Paymaster Watkins; his 
‘desertion, his arrest or his guilt—nothing. Simply 
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as Consul-General at this port Iwas the medium of 
communication between the Admiral in command 
and the Japanese authorities. All communications 
were made and all action was taken through me 
as a medium according to the official customs. 
Therefore why should I have such a bias? As 
far as 1 am personally concerned, on the very first 
day of the trial it would have saved me the hardest 
work 1 have had since [have been in the consulate, 
to have dismissed the case. At every stage through- 
out the procedure | have always had that loop- 
hole of escape from the tremendous amount of 
work and worry, by simply granting any one of the 
motions in favour of the prisoner and releasing 
him. It cannot, therefore, be. I am putting it in 
this elaborate way because in a few days I shall 
leave this country and shall leave the bench; and 
lam loath to leave behind me an impression in 
the public mind of having in any way lent myself, 
or been influenced tolend myself, to the persecution 
of any one man, or to have been biassed in my 
action. I again repeat that the course of the 
Counsel was perfectly justifiable, and was in the 
strict line of his duty, but the impression upon the 
public mind is something that I want to remove. 
To-morrow at half-past nine Iwill listen to the 
reply of the opposing counsel to the points in law 
that have been made, and probably render decision. 
The Court then rose. 


Wepnespay, June 3oth. 

Mr. Kirkwood was heard to-day in this case. 
He said the first ground upon which he understood 
anew trial was asked for was that evidence had 
been discovered since the last trial which was said 
to be material for the accused, and which he could 
not with reasonable dilligence have discovered and 
produced at the trial. The evidence that was 
offered was said to be to prove that Paymaster 
Watkins did not go ashore, and did not take a boat 
from the shore as was alleged. 

Mr. Lowder—Has not this already been argued, 
decision being reserved ? 

‘The Judge said that was so. 

Mr. Kirkwood, passing over that point then, said 
the second ground taken yesterday was that the 
trial took place without a jury. He submitted that 
ground could not be taken because, if a ground at 
all, it must clearly be taken under the 6th ground 
specified in Rule 76,—an error in law taken at 
the trial and excepted to by the party making the 
application. This point was not raised at’ the 
trial. If it were an error then it ought to have 
been excepted to directly the Court was constituted, 
andhad it been so excepted to it should be raised in 
the statement of the grounds and not in the affidavit. 
The only way in which it could be referred to in 
the affidavit would seem to be under the first 
head of Rule 76, “irregularity in the proceedings.” 
Irregularity in proceedings, he submitted, must be 
irregularity after the Court was constituted, and 
jt was not alleged that any such irregularity took 
place. Any argument must be based with respect 
to irregularity after the Court was constituted, 
and not as to its constitution, It could not be 
grounded on any order of the Court because 
there was no order of the Court; nor an abuse 
of discretion because there was none alleged. 
If it_was intended to take exception to the con- 
stitution, then it should be raised as a ground of 
law and should appear in the statement, not in the 
affidavit. Moreover, the accused, not having raised 
this point at thectrial, must be held to have,waived 
it, and therefore he thought this ground could not 
be entertained. Apart from that, however, it had 
invariably been the practice of this Court to try 
with assessors ; there was no provision by which 
the Court could try by jury. Such a thing was 
unknown here, and he thought the Court, even if 
the other grounds he had taken were insufficient, 
would come to the conclusion that the practice of 
this Court had been so firmly established that his 
Honour would not allow a new trial in such a case 
as this. It was open to Mr. Lowder to appeal and 
take the opinion of a higher Court if he choose. 
Coming now to the statement, the first ground 
was that the evidence of the prosecution was 
insufficient. He would not go over the whole of 
the evidence, but would content himself with re- 
ferting to what might be considered a few of the 
most salient points that no doubt influenced the 
Court in arriving at its decision, These were, 
chiefly, all the suspicious circumstances under 
which the accused left the port; the hurried, un- 

remeditated way in which he left_on the eve of 
fis marriage: ‘Fewent down (ie, Bay) remained 
down there 48 hours in order, he alleged, to stow 
away his cargo and get the men sober. It was 
proved that there were ten men sober enough to 
tow him out and that the amount of cargo that he 
had to stow could not possibly have taken him all 
that time. Moreover, there was a fair wind, and 
he could have gone out of the Bay directly his 
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cargo was stowed. Instead of doing that, however, 
he waited; a boat came alongside, which was 
signalled; ‘and, directly the paymaster went on 
board, the vessel set sail and left the Bay 
The statement of the accused himself instead of 
being in his favour seemed to be very much 
against him. The reasons that he gave for no suspi 
cion being created in his mind as to the passenger 
must have seemed very unsatisfactory to the Court. 
Here they had a sportman, a lunatic globe-trotter 
as Fullert called him, without luggage of any kind, 
without a hair brush, without a tooth brush, and 
without_guns or any implements of sport. Lieu: 
tenant Sewell’s evidence showed that the accused 
was not telling the truth, and that he must have 
had very strong reasons for hiding the fact that he 
had a passenger. Why did he not say thathe had 
a passenger on board who had no luggage, and 
offer to facilitate the mission of Lieutenant Sewell? 
Instead of that he gave no information whatever, 
and the first suspicion that was aroused was because 
of something that was said on board the other 
schooner. Of course the whole of the evidence 
was circumstantial, but the circumstances were so 
strong that it seemed to him impossible for the 
Court to come to any other conclusion than that 
Fullert assisted the paymaster to desert, knowing 
him to be a deserter. Under the first head of the 
statement it was contended, fourthly, that the 
damages would appear to have been given under 
the influence of prejudice. Before his Honour’ 
could grant a new trial he must have, not a doubt, 
but a conviction in his mind that the evidence 
adduced at the trial was not sufficient to warrant 
the verdict. Such an application would not be 
entertained by any Court before which, with a 
jury or assessors, the case had been. tried, 
unless it were clear that the verdict was given 
in opposition and contrary tothe evidence. As to 
the fourth ground, which he had just mentioned, 
he thought Mr. Lowder had here urged a ground 
of appeal that the Court could not entertain. This 
point came under Rule 76—“ excessive damages 
given under the influence of prejudice”—because 
the exact words of the clause were taken. If they 
referred to the rules for criminal proceedings, 
they would find in rule 12 that in applications for 
new trials this ground was specially excepted, and 
therefore an application fora new trial in a criminal 
case could not be made on the ground of damages 
appearing to be given under the influence of 
prejudice. The reason, no doubt, was that the 
only ground on which 2 new trial could be moved 
for was that the verdict was wrong. ‘The ver- 
dict in a criminal case was, he pointed out, 
very different from the judgment in a civil case. 
The judgment in a civil case must be the amount 
of damages. In a criminal case the verdict was 
the finding of the Court, on which the prisoner was 
guilty or not. It was to upset that verdict that 
the application for a new trial was moved ; it was 
not moved either to alter or upset the sentence of 
the Court. The sentence of the Court followed 
upon the verdict, but a new trial could not be ap- 
plied “for to vary the sentence of the Court ina 
criminal case. It could be asked for to change the 
verdict of the jury, and not the sentence. It was 
further contended that this Court had no right to 
inflict such a punishment upou Fullert. He held 
that it was evident from the Revised Statutes, and 
from the clause under which Fullert was tried, that 
the Court could inflict punishment of imprison- 
ment and a fine. As to the ground that Fullert 
had already been in jeopardy for the same offence, 
he referred to Bishop, volume 1, sections 1,021 
and 1027, to show that he never was in jeopardy, 
It was next contended that Fullert was a German, 
and not subjectto the jurisdiction of the Court, and 
on this ground he cited the circular of the Secretary 
of State of 1st June, 1881. Prior to that circular 
the United States had not been in the habit of 
exercising jurisdiction over foreigners on board 
American merchant vessels in China and Japan. 
But since the circular was issued it had in- 
variably been the practice toact on it, and he 
apprehended this Court would not depart from the 
instructions contained in it. If the instructions 
there wee improper and incorrect, then the 
defence could take the inatter to a higher Court. 
Apart from the circular, and considering the 
reasons that had no doubt given rise to it, he 
thought his Honour would see that the Court had 
jurisdiction in this case by international law 
well by common law. Supposing extra- 
territoriality did not exist in this country, and 
a crime was committed on board an American 
vessel here hin the territorial waters of 
Japan, by a citizen German by birth, there were 
clearly, it seemed to him, three countries that had 
concurrent jurisdiction. “Japan, of course, would 
have jurisdiction over such a crime; the Courts of 
the United States would also have jurisdiction, 
because it was committed under their flag; and 
the Court of Germany would have jurisdiction 






























































hecause the person who committed the crime was a 
German subject. In such a case, of course, it 
was the practice that the country where the crime 
|was committed generally tried it; but suppos- 
ing that country did not choose to do so and 
the offender went away on the American ship, 
clearly when he got out the jurisdiction of 
this country the Courts of the United States 
could try him, and he was under their juris- 
diction if the offence had been committed on the 
high seas. A case, the name of which he forgot, 
was decided not long ago, and carried before the 
highest Court in England for criminal cases, in 
which a crime was committed by an Aerican—or 
at any rate a foreigner—on board an English 
vessel in the River Garonne in’ Frar The 
French Courts did not exercise their jurisdiction 5 
he was brought back to England, tried there, and 
it was held that the English Courts had jurisdic- 
tion. That was the condition of things where 
extra-lerritoriality did not exist. But as extra 
territoriality exisied in this country, and as Japan 
had given up her jurisdiction over foreigners—over 
American and German citizens—it then remained 
between those two countries, in a case like the pre- 
sent, both of which had concurrent jurisdiction ; 
and whoever could get hold of his person first was 
the Court that had jurisdiction to try him. ‘That 
was a proposition which he did not think the other 
side would dispute. If this offence had been com- 
mitted on board an American vessel on the high 
seas the other side would hardly contend the con- 
trary, but having been committed in the territorial 
waters of Japan, in which extra-territoriality existed, 
it was thrown back into a similar position except 
that ifit were commitied on the high seas the Ameri- 
can Court might have claimedexclusive jurisdiction, 
whereas here it had concurrent jurisdiction, and the 
Court that got hold of him first had the right to try 
him. In support of his argument he quoted Bishop, 
volume I,, section 117. ‘The third ground was that 
a certain advertisement in the Zapan Herald was 
impropeily admitted as evidence. So far as he 
recollected the proceedings—for the certified copy 
of the evidence was not part of the statement, and 
had remained in the hands of Mr. Lowder all the 
lime, not being on file at all in these proceedings 
—this advertisement—was not considered by the 
Count to be in evidence as against the accused, to 
prove that he put it in. It simply formed a part 
of the record to show what Mr. Pinn and Mr. 
Weiller were called to give evidence about. 

‘The Consul-General said the advertisement was 
admitted as having an effect upon the case, but 
when the name Vollert was read instead of Fullert 
it was ruled out unless connection could be shown 
between Fullert and Vollert. It was never prac- 
tically used in evidence. 

Mr. Lowder pointed out that the advertisement 

vas admitted and his exception noted. 

Mr. Kirkwood said the advertisement must be 
put in first and the links subsequently proved. 

‘The Consul-General said they were never proved, 
and therefore the advertisement was not used. 

Mr. Kirkwood, continuing, said he might put 
in any advertisement from any paper and the 
Court would be bound to take it for what it was 
worth; but he must show them afterwards to be of 
use. The next ground was that P. C. Fullert had 
been charged aa seaman of the United States. 
This point was fully gone into before, and it was 
decided by the Court that he was a seaman of the 
United States. It it were contended, as he 

resumed it was, that this was not an Ame- 
rican merchant vessel, then he said that to con- 
stitute him a seaman of the United States it 
was quite sufficient for him to be on board a 
vessel flying the American flag, under American 
protection, 2s this was, carrying articles issued 
from a proper legal authority. If he com- 
mitted an offence while on board that vessel— 
just as he was entitled to the protection of the 
United States, so he must obey the laws of the 
United States while there; and if he infringed 
the laws while there he could be punished by the 
United States Courts in the same way as if the vessel 
was a properly registered American merchant 
vessel. Supposing this offence had been com- 
mitted on the high seas instead of in the territorial 
limits of Japan, would the other side contend 
that if the used liad been taken to the United 
States the United States Court would not have 
jurisdiction and that this vessel must be held to 
belong to no nationality whatever. Supposing 
he had committed this offence on the high seas 
what Court would have had jurisdiction to 
him? The American Court naturally, because 
he was on an American vessel on the high seas, 
and if he had gone to America would there have 
been any ground on which the American Govern 
ment could have complied with a request for his 
extradition to Germany? He failed to see it. 
Was the crime to go unpunished because the vessel 
was not a registered vessel, although under Ame- 
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rican protection? The next ground was as to 
Fullert being charged with aiding and assisting in 
the desertion. ‘Ihis had been fully argued before, 
and it really did not seem necessary to go into the | 
matter entirely again, ‘The other side had always 
harped on the fact that desertion was something 
that occurred in such a short space of time that it 
was impossible to define the time at which it 
did occur. He called it an act; it must be 
momentarily; it could not be prolonged; but 
Mr. Lowder did not define the moment in which 
it must be done. With respect to merchant 
seamen the statutes had detined and shown 
that it was not a momentary act, buta continued 
act. He quoted from Parsons on the Law of 
Shipping, page 102, to show that in reference to 
merchant seamen there must be a continued 
absence for 48 hours. Clearly, he said, in the 
eyes of the legislature the act of desertion was by 
no means a momentary act. Until the intention to 
desert was carried out the desertion was not com- 
pleted, but when it was so completed then the 
desertion referred back as having commenced at 
the time the man left his ship. Why should not 
this definition be applied by analogy to officers of 
the Navy, and if so it quite broke down the defini- 
tion of the other side. It would seem clear that 
supposing Watkins did not find this boat that he 
expected; supposing all the means of escape were 
cut off; he would have returned to the ship, giving 
some plausible excuse. How then could it be 
possible to prove intent to desert? The desertion 
was not completed until the paymaster found that 
all the stages he had prepared were ready and 
that he could avail himself of them. If the act of 
desertion were not a continuous act where was 
the line to be drawn? and what was the mo- 
ment of desertion? Mr. Kirkwood then cited 
in. illustration the assisting of a prisoner to es- 
cape from prison, and assisting at a burglary, 
in both of which the aid might be given from 
the outside. As to the last ground; that was gone 
into fully on the motion for the writ of /abeas| 
corpus and it was quite useless to argue the ques- 
tion over again, In fact such an application as 
this, an application for a new trial, was very rarely 
made even in a civil case, and he thought it 
was almost without precedent in a criminal 
case. Such procedure certainly was not known 
to English law. After citing the chief grounds on 
which such applications are usually made, Mr. 
Kirkwood pointed out that his Honour had decided 
this case with the assistance of assessors and he 
was now asked on exactly the same arguments to 
decide that after the points had been fully argued, 
and after careful consideration, he was wrong. He 
thought it was very improbable that the Court 
could come to that conclusion. If the other side 
had made out a strong case on account of miscon- 
duct on the part of the associates or the Court or 
the prosecution, and further had shown that new 
evidence of importance was available then it might 
be successful. But this had not been done, and 
the only new evidence was really of such a nature 
that it was perfectly impossible for the Court to 
say that it would be material even if it were opposed 
to the evidence of eight witnesses, whereas it was 
only alleged to be opposed to the evidence of one 
witness. Moreover it must be clear to the Court that 
that evidence was accessible to the defence because 
no matter what evidence the accused might have 
expected to be called against him, the evidence 
of the prosecution was given first, and at its close 
it was the duty of the defence to meet it with any 
evidence that was accessible. If that evidence 
was not correct the paymaster was accessible to 
rebut it. If the accused decided to rest on that 
evidence and not run the risk of calling the pay- 
master he must abide by it. 


‘The Court was adjourned till two o’clock for 
decision. 

On resuming, 

‘The Consul-General said, before reading the 
verdict, he would take up the points one by one, 
his remarks upon which he had not found it neces- 
8: to write out. The first point was as to the 
insufficiency of the evidence for the prosecution, 
‘That, he thought, was sufliciently answered by the 
unanimous opinion of the Consul-General and the 
associates, ‘The first error in law, was as to Fullert 
being placed in jeopardy at the lasttrial. Ie had 
already rendered his decision on that and he saw 
no reason for changing it. With reference to the 
second, that Fullert was a German subject, 
and more especially with respect to the remark 
made by the bench that “Had the accused 
taken refuge in his own consulate, had he tried 
to take refuge in his own Consulate grave 
question of international law would have arisen,” 
that manifestly referred to the probability of differ- 





















































ent construction being placed on their powers 
by the United States and the German Consul- 
General. His instructions were very clear, very 


ing to have a different construction placed on the 
affair by the German Consul-General. As to the 
question of admitting the advertisement the fact 
was that, although admitted before being read, as 
soon as the name Martin Christian Vollert was 
read it was ruled out unless connection could be 
shown as to the identity of Vollert and Fullert, 
and it was consequently not used in the evidence 
at all. Next as to Fullert being charged as a 
seaman ; that also was fully gone into, and he 
thought it was a plain proposition that if the pro- 
tection of the United States was extended to these 
arctic schooners certainly the seamen on board were 
United States seamen. ‘That such protection had 
been extended was a matter of historical fact, no- 
tably in the case of Diana in 1880, She was fired 
upon by Russian officers and the matter was taken 
up in detail and formed the subject of acorrespond- 
ence between the Secretary of State and the Rus- 
sian Government; and the Secretary of State did at 
that time assume the protection of that schooner. 
Ihe next point was that the judgment of the Court 
did not specifically find the facts necessary to 
support the charge. It seemed that perhaps the 
verdict would have been fuller had it been worded 
differently—it would have been better to be worded 
differently—but he hardly thought for that alone, 
the omission of two words, especially as they were 
mere formalities, was sufficient to warrant the 
trouble and expense of a newtrial. As to the new 
evidence, which it was suggested would have such 
influence on the minds of the Court as to cast doubt 
on that of the sendoes, the questions to be taken into 
consideration were whether the throwing out of the 
evidence of the sendoes would destroy the case, and 
the probable effect of the introduction of Paymaster 
Watkins’ testimony as against the eight sendoes, 
On that last point he did not think there would 
be any question as to whether the evidence of the 
man, whowas, from the evidence in the trial, fleeing, 
deserting at all events, could be taken against 
that of men who had no reason for falsifying their 
statements. Even if Watkins’ statement were 








|true it would not necessarily follow that the sen- 


does were dishonest, instead of merely mistaking 


| the fact that one man went on board and another 


man came back, As a rule a judge was not 
na position to understand the working of the 
minds of a jury, but in a case where the judge sat 
with associates and discussed each point with them 
he was able to understand what were the exact 
portions of the case which affected the mind of 
the jury. From the discussion that took place 
between the associates and himself he would say 
that the evidence of the sendoes was very little 
considered. ‘Ihe circumstantial evidence brought 
out at the trial had, of course its weight, but the 
principal force of the decision was the testimony 
of the accused, So far from being frank, full, and 
honest, the impression caused by it was that it was 
the testimony of a shrewd man who weighed well 
what he said and who was concealing facts. His 
testimony was really more against him than any- 
thing else that. was brought up in the case. 
As to the question of trying by jury, that had 
been decided by so much abler legal ‘ability than 
his that he would not attempt to handle it. It 
had been decided on appeal after appcal here that 
in this country trials should taken place without a 
jury. As to the act of desertion, if it were a 
simultaneous act and occurred at the time that 
the deserter stepped from the ship or from his post 
on to some other place, how could there be such 
a crime as aiding and assisting him in desertion ? 
How could that be if it were a simultaneous act? 
If the act of desertion were based solely on the 
time when the deserter made up his mind not to 
return how could he be aided, and if he could not 
be aided how could there be a punishment for z 
































crime which could not be committed. It seemed 
to his Honour that the boatmen into whose 
boat he stepped aided his desertion, and that 





the ship to which he was carried also aided 
his desertion, The smallest possible punishment 
was 6 months? imprisoment and a nominal fine. 
Such a punishment would be inflicted in a case 
of assistance to a poor drunken sailor, who 
had got himself into trouble and was trying to get 
away. The limits of the case were extended as 
a bare indication that for more serious offences 
more serious punishment should be incurred. 
Fullert had not been punished to the full extent of 
the law by any means, because he could have been 
sentenced to three years’ imprivenment and a fine 
of $2,000. Therefore the punishment of 6 months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of $2,000 was not an ex- 
cessive punishment when they took into considera- 
tion the fact that the desertion was something | 
unparalleled in the naval annals of America. 
The desertion of an officer der charges had 
never occurred; it was a serious question. ‘The 
limit was extended for more serious questions, and 
the punishment was not excessive, all things being 











lucid, and it would have been somewhat embarass- 
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considered, ‘The judgment was as follow: 
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In rue Court or THE ConsuLaTE-GENERAL OF 
rhe Uniren Staves or America at Kanaca- 
wa, Javan, JUNE gorH, 1886, 

In the matter of an application for a new trial of 
P. C. Fullert, convicted in this Court on the 22nd 
day of May, 1886, of aiding and assisting G. R. 
Watkins in deserting from the Naval Service of 
the United States, 

JUDGMENT. 

After careful consideration of the statement of 
the grounds of the above application and the affi- 
davit filed therewith, and the arguments sub- 
mitted by Counsel thereupon, the Court is of the 
opinion that no reason in law has been presented 
or sustained herein for granting a new trial of the 
said Fullert, and the application is therefore 
dismissed. 

Warren GREEN, 
United States Consul-General, 
Acting Judicially, 

Mr, Lowder presumed he could appeal to the 
Minister. 

‘The Consul-General said he could so appeal. 

Mr. Lowder then gave notice, on behalf of the 
accused, that he would appeal. 

As the Consul-General was about to leave the 
bench, 

The Prisoner asked permission to say a word 

The Consul-General granted the request. 

Fullert then asked his Honour whether any steps 
had been taken in reference to the schooner—that 
was as to rescuing the men on board of her. 

The Consul-General—I have not the remotest 
idea. 

Fullert—You are going to leave the schooner ? 
As I said when I first came down— 

The Consul-General—I did not know that was 
what you were going to say; that is outside the 
Court‘altogether. 

His Honour then left the bench. 














IN THE VOKOHAMA KEIZAI 
SAIBANSHO. 

—+ 

Before Judge Vuru.—Frinay, June sth, 1886. 
THE RECENT SILK FRAUD. 

This case was continued from Tuesday last. 

Mr. Takanashi, counsel for Mr. Schoene, stated 
that as considerable dissatisfaction was felt’ by his 
client as to his having to depone through an inter- 
preter, and as his French interpreter wished to 
resign the task, he brought Mr. Nagai Kiutaro 
who’ knew all the matters connected with the case. 

The Court permitted Mr. Schoene to send a 
representative to future sittings in case his pre- 
sence was not wanted. 

The Court being desirous to ascertain the exact 
amount of each of the loans advanced by No. 177, 
aggregating $77,750, 

Nr. Schoenedeponed that on February 21st, 1885, 
he advanced $1,500 on 49 bales of waste silk ; on 
May 14th, $700 on 37 bales; on May 19th, $300 on 
13 bales; on July 15t, $1,200 on 61 bales; on July 
It, $1,100 on 6 bales of Hanks, and also the fol 
lowing amounts which were advanced on the same 
lot:—July gth, 19 bales, $2,000; July 15th, 19 
bales, $1,100. ’ Farther advances were :— 






































Bauas. Doutans. Bates, Doutans. 
July 18 sees eo'| November 16.00. 82 12200 
July 25 28 34000 | December 24.0. 97, ‘3000 
Jats 30 to djoo | December 10... 38 L000 
August 6 190 abrtoo | January 37, i886 33" g's00 
Auguste $7 Toe | January 14 Huw) Nooo 
Anenstag ‘Sree | January 28 ee ee 
Rugust Ja tgiseo | January 33 is $000 
‘August 35 $6 "oi300 3 Sie 
September 7 St 3iboo ’ 7 es 
October s Bt gfieos | esrwary a7 7 neo 
October 6 6 “Thee | March 13 38 bss0 
October 19 § anase 

November 4 § Free; Total G8 159,200 





he Judge remarked thathe did not always re- 
ceive explicit answers to his questions from Mr. 
Schoene, and that thé account given above was not 
of special importance. 

Mr. Schoene stated that he found it very difficult 
to ascertain how many lales of each lot received 
by him were spurious, the existence of the fraud 
having been discovered only recently. He could 
not assert that the sum of yes 77,500 represented 








all that he had been defrauded of, for part 
of the sum might cover legitimate tran-ac- 
tions. He could not tell the process followed on 


each occasion, nor the exact amount of the 
sum actually defrauded. As to the loans advanced 
by the French bank, the money was delivered on 
the date of the deposit of the silk in the form of 
bills. When sending Morita to the Shinsei-gumi 
tohave the certificates signed by the Shinsei-gumihe 
told Morita that he had to procure a new loan and 
wanted him to have fresh certificates signed by the 
Shinsci-gumi. He drew cheques against the Frer 

bank. He was a creditor to the Shinsei-gumi and 
at the same time responsible for the payment of 
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the loan advanced by the French bank. He ac: 
knowledged in effect his obligation to pay the loan. 
He had “many wansactions besides those under 
consideration with the French bank. He and the 
bank were partial creditors, but in case the 
Shinsei-gumi failed to repay the debt he would 
have to clear it, He did not know how many 
of the 30 bales piedged to the bank were spurious 
at the time, but he knew for certain that 
some of them were bad. The 57 bales pledged 
to the bank on March 16 were the silk received 
from the Shinsei-gumi on August 18 last year, and 
the 77 bales pledged to the same on March 25th 
for $27,500 were the lot received on August 18th 
or 25th last year. He could not tell what sum 
was defrauded on each lot, but by deducting the 
sum returned and the value of the good bales from 
the total advance he, arrived at the loss that he 
supposed he incurred. Out of 383 balesremaining 
246}were spurious. ‘The covers were kept by him; 
the contents were thrown away, the contents of two 
bales having been kept.as samples. ‘The remain- 
ing goods were deposited in No. 90. He found 
no spurious articles in bales of waste silk, but found 
the contents inferior. Only Hanks were treated. 
The Public Prosecutor stated he found the case 
more and more entangled. He heard Schoene 
declaring that he was a guarantee in the loan con: 
tracted with the French bank, and now he said he 
was responsible for the payment of the loan. He 
wanted an explanation of these inconsistent state- 
ments. 


Mr. Schoene said that he had no legal idea on 
the subject. He thought he could fill two ca 
cities as a claimer and an obligator. |The certifi- 
cates of deposits issued by him and signed by the 
Shinsci-gumi were not negotiable. 

In answer to Mr, Litchfield, 

Mr. Schoene deposed that he had no idea as 
to the legal character in which he acted in the 
transaction, and would submit the whole question 
to the decision of the Court. 

At this stage Mr. Otsuka moved that as Mr. 
Schoene at first expressed a wish to be interpreted 
in French, as he was not a good English speaker 
and his French interpreter was found capable, he 
would ask Schoeneto bring his former interpreter 
so as to avoid all possible misunderstanding. 

Mr. Takanashi said that as it was the special 
desire of his client to be interpreted by a special 
interpreter in whom he particularly confided, the 
Court would be doing an act of great courtesy and 
leniency if Mr. Schoene were permitted to do as 
he wished. 

Mr. Masujima thought that as the Court was 
under the jurisdiction of Japanese law, he saw no 
reason why special advantage or favour should 
be given to foreigners. 

After some discussion, the Judge ruled that 
Mr. Schoene might address the Court either 
in English or French. 

Examined by Mr. Litchfield, 

Mr. Schoene said he was an endorser of the do- 
cuments in question. He would be responsible for 
the payment of the debt if the Shinsei-gumi failed 
todo so. He might be an endorser, or a joint 
debtor, or anything else; he wished to resign the 
whole question to the decision of the Court. 

Adjourned till afternoon. 

On resuming at 1.30 p.m., 

Morita, questioned by the Court, said the docu- 
ments produced he remembered having taken to 
the Shinsei-gumi, and he was instructed at the time 
by Schoene to have the seal of the firm affixed to 
tothem. The Shinsei-gumi owed a sum of money 
to Schcene and they were required to sign the 
documents in acknowledgment of their liabilities, 
He could not understand the contents of the docu- 
ments. He did not remember which of the book- 
keepers, Ota or Ohashi, affixed the seal on those 
documents. They pressed their stamp on the 
documents immediately on presentation, 

Takagi stated that the seal affixed on the docu- 
ments was never used in monetary transactions, he 
always used his own seal for that purpose. He was 
not informed that those documents were stamped 
with the seal of the firm, He did not receive 
cheques from Morita. He did not remember to have 
received sums written on the three other bills pro- 
duced. Morita would sometimes bring bills and 
request some members of the firm to endorse them 
previous to their presentation to banks or other 
establishments for payment. ‘They simply com- 
plied with the request out of good will or courtesy, 
but they never received the money themselves. 

Kanematsu corroborated the statement of Ta- 
kagi. He did not know if the seal of the firm was 
xed to any documents of the kind. 

Ota Shokichi remembered having affixed the 
seal of the firm to certain documents. Morita did 
not explain to him the coutents of the papers, but 
he stamped them without reference to his maste: 
as such a proceeding was of every-day occurrence. 

Morita remembered having presented the bills to 
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the Shinsei-gumi to have them stamped. He 
did not know whether cheques were issued 
at the same time as the certificates of deposit 
were written. He was instructed to have cheques 
cashed, and he entrusted the Shinsei-gumi to go 
through the process. His impression was that his 
employers were pushed by a creditor to pay a loan 
which they had previously obtained in order to ad 
vance money on goods nsei- 
gumi. He therefore obt: an, and 
to do so had to produce documents signed by the 
Shinsei-gumi. 

‘Takagi, examined by the Judge, stated that he 
did not remember to have seit any spurious goods 
to No. 177 besides the nine lots sent between July 
and September 7th last year, and they were not 
yet repaid. He pledged good silk on other oc 
ions, He marked at the edge of an entry run 
“July 24th, 20 bales, $3,000” that a certificate of 
loan was given; meaning thereby that he had 
signed a bill for $20,000 at the request of Morita. 
ed he had been connected with the 
gumi since its establishment. _ He treated 
bad bales under the orders of Takagi. He knew 
spurious goods were pledged to No. 177, but he 
took no part in the original scheme to effect the 
fraud. 

Ota Shokichi, in reply by the Court, said he did 
not take any share in the conference held to ac- 
complish the fraud, neither had he any previous 
knowledge of the affair, He happened to visit the 
house of Takagi at Miyazakicho when Takagi and 
others held the conference. 

The Judge said he wanted to affirm previous 
statements made by Schoene in order to avoid any 
misunderstanding on the subject, as he had failed 
to elicit definite answers to his questions. 

Mr. Schoene acknowledged that he had stated he 
stood in the position of a guarantee against the 
French bank aswell as that of a partner to a 
monetary obligation. He was unable to define his 
position from a legal point of view. 

The Judge ordered him to ascertain how many 
bales, out of 30 on which the bank advanced moncy, 
were spurious ; 

Mr. Musujima desired to put his questions in 
English to Schoene, after first informing the Court 
of their nature in Japanese in order to save time, 
and to be satisfied that what he wanted to say was 
clearly and correctly understood by witnes 

Mr, Takanashi objected to counsel for defendants 
examining the civil plaintiffs, on the ground of the 
provision of Articles 291 and 352 of the code of 
Criminal Procedure. 

The Judge ruled, on the suggestion of the Public 
Prosecittor that Mr. Masujima should ask questions 
through the interpreter to the Court. 

Examined by Mr. Masujima, 

Mr. Schoene deponed that his business consisted 
in the lending of money on security of silk and 
dealing in silk. He inspected the whole lot of silk 
offered for sale when buying it, and Morita had no 
responsibility in the transaction, though the case was 
different when money was advanced on security of 
silk, He took all silk to the upper floor of his godowns 
for inspection. A Japanese merchant desiring to 
obtain a loan would first apply to his banto, 
he would advance the money on the recommen- 
dation of the banto, who was required to ascer- 
tain the quality and other particulars of the goods. 
One or two bales of silk were gene: 
when offered for mortgage and when found good 
the loan was granted. This was the general way 
in which business of this description was transacted 
in Yokohama. On one occasion the people of the 
Shinsei-gumi brought to him the bill of lading for 
a quantity of silk consigned to the Seventy-fou 
National Bank, and his firm, as requested, took 
over the goods granting them a fresh loan. At 
that time he asked Morita if the goods were good 
and he answered that as 
were very careful they would not have advanced 
money on inferior goods. He told Morita to 
take in the goods, and told him also that_he 
meant to pledge them to the French bank. This 
occurred in August last and referred to a big 
lot of Maibashi silk. This kind of transaction 
was special. He believed the same amount 
of money was advanced on the goods by him 
as was by the native bank. He had some transac 
tions with Hara Zenzaburo, a silk merchant. He 
did not at first lay a complaint against Morita. 
He put great confidence in Morita and did not lay 
acomplaint against him at the same time as he 
charged the Shinsei-gumi. On the morning of 
the day following the disclosure, he reported the 
fact to the French bank. He was requested by 
the bank to explain the matter, but not pressed to 
pay the loan. He lodged a complaint against 
Morita not because he was pressed by the bank 
to clear the debt. ‘There was no Japanese present 
at his premises at the moment the fraud was dis 
covered, He did not consult any Japanese 
merchants as to what steps should be taken with 
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regard to the matter. He did not always consent 
to lend samp He thought Morita made some 
money out of the packings besides his fixed salary. 
He did not interfere with it, as the amount of the 
money involved was trifling. Of course he would 
interfere if he knew that Morita took interest from 
the Shinsei-gumi at a higher rate than he claimed. 
He did not think this was a custom prevalent in 
Yokohama, but some firms seemed to pass it. He 
did not know whether banto were publicly re- 
cognized as receiving money from other sources 
besides their salaries. He did not think it neces- 
sary to obtain the consent of the Shinsei-gumi when 
he pledged the silk originally mortgaged by the 
firm to another party, for the Shinsei-gumi 
had a loan standing against his firm. Morita 
would have have reported the fact to the Shin- 
gumi, and the latter must have consented to 
the transaction, as they signed the certificate of 
deposit. He did not know whether the bad bales 
had been deposited with another firm previously. 
He did not think the goods on which the 74th 
National Bank advanced money were bad. 

By Mr. Otsuka—He did not remember when he 
first lent money to Takagi. He thought the total 
loan was more than $138,000. The interest he 
paid to the bank was seven per cent. per annum, 
and he received interest at the rate of 10 per cent. 
from the Shinsei-gumi, the difference being appro 
priated by him as he had to incur certain responsi- 
bility and to pay. for the insurance of the goods. 
He sent to the Shinsei-gumi_a monthly account of 
the interest due to him. He paid the interest to 
the Bank quarterly. He had a talk with Mottu 
when he saw the sill in the godown. 

By Mr, Otsuka—He thought he was defrauded 
by the ten defendants. He was informed at the 
police station that they were all implicated in the 
matter. He was dersirous to raise a civil action 
against any of the defendants who might have 
money to pay’. 

By Mr. Masujima—He did not think the Shin- 
sei-gumi could have secured a loan from the French 
bank. if they applied to it on their own account. 
He did not require Morita’s assistance when buy- 
ing silk, but in lending money. He did not know 
whether Morita was a friend of Hara Zenzaburo- 
He had no record to warrant his suspicion of 
Morita. He would try to find out how many 
bales of each lot of silk on which his firm advanced 
money were included among the two hundred 
and forty-six bad bales discovered, 

Takagi deponed that he thought the account 
standing in favour of No. 177 was about ten thou- 
sand dollars less than the sum claimed by Schoene. 

Mr. Schoene thought the amount given by him 
was correct having been summed up from his books. 

At this stage the Court was adjourned till the 
2oth instant. 


Tvrspay, June 20th, 1886. 

‘This case was continued from Friday last. 

On resuming, 
_ The Judge remarked that he would like to men- 
tion, belorecommencing the proceedings, that during 






























| previous sittings he had heard the same questions 


repeatedly asked both by the counsel for the plain 
tifls and’ the defendants, and that while he 
would not object to fresh and important questions, 
he should reserve the right, in order to save time, 
to suspend such interrogations as he might deem 
unnecessary. : 

rita Said he had deponed during previous 
examinations that he had taken from the Shinsei- 
gumi interest on the debis contracted by the firm at 
the rate of 10.08 per cent. while paying at the rate 
of 10 per cent. to his employer. He said this as it 
was a custom among Japanese employés in foreign 
firms to make money in some such way, and with- 
out any idea as to the right or wrong of the action. 

Mr. Litchfield said that he stood in a most 
difficult position because, besides the fact of his 
not understanding Japanese, the translation of the 
evidence obtained ‘at the police station was not 
ready when the proceedings commenced. Now 
that the translation was nearly finished he would 
like to examine the defendants on the strength of 
that evidence. 2 

Phe Public Prosecutor said he had no objection 
to plaintifis’ representative examining the defen- 
dants again if the questions to be asked were of 
sufficient importance to warrant it. 

Mr. Otsuka asked whether Mr. Litchfield neces- 
sarily wanted the presence of Nagai. He was 
thoroughly examined during previous sittings and 
further examination might well be dispensed with. 

Mr. Masujima said he never expected such a 
roposition from the plaintiffs’ representative. 
That the translation of the necessary documents 
was not ready was a poor pretext. Counsel for the 
French bank ought to have known previously that 
the translation was required. He must know 
very well neither the British or American Courts 
here would entertain the same application under 
similar circumstances. The application was con- 
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trary to the ordinary routine of criminal pro- 
ceedings. There was no reason to raise a civil ac- 
tion at the same time as the present public pro- 
ceeding; there was a difference between private 
and public actions. 

The Public Prosecutor stated that he would agree 
with the defendants’ counsel that there was a 
difference between the two courses of proceeding. 
He also concurred in the statement that foreigners 
should not be entitled to special privileges because 
they were foreigners; but, considering that the whole 
affair was much confused and that no preliminary 
examination was held into the matter, and as it 
was evident from the bulkiness of the documents 
connected with the case that their translation 
might not have been finished, he would raise no 
objection to the plaintiffs’ application. 

Mr. Litchfield, asked by the Judge, stated that it 
was a little difficult to draw a distinct line between 
private and public proceedings, but what he was 
going to ask had some bearing upon both sides. 

The Judge remarked that Nagai underwent 
close examination during two previous sittings by 
counsel for both plaintifis and defendants, and he 
saw no special need to summon him again. The 
Court would allow Mr. Litchfield to copy the 
record of the Court as to his depositions. 

Mr. Takanashi said he would raise an objection 
to the statement that there was no need of dis- 
tinguishing between private and public causes, as 
they must go on at the same time. It was neces- 
sary that Nagai should be summoned again, for 
his deposition was required in confirming the cir- 
cumstances of the case as regarded its civil aspect. 

The Public Prosecutor thought there was no 
special necessity to examine the witness, although 
plaintiffs might have a chance to examine him 
again should the nature of the questions sufficiently 
warrant his being re-called. 

Mr. Masujima maintained that the civil plaintiff 
had no position in the case now before the Court. 
If it should be insisted that they should carry out 
their application he must ask for a preliminary 
examination in the case, de nov 

Mr. Takanashi thought that article 110 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure sufficiently justified his 
position and defendant sought to conform to the 
provisions of the article. 

The Judge finally dismissed the objection raised 
by Mr. Takanashi. 

‘Takagi Dainoshin, examined by Mr. Masujima, 
stated that in May, 1883, he first dealt with the 
Naruto-gumi. He mortgaged goods and borrowed 
money from the firm. Alter August last he made 
some money through the rise of sill. He did not 
engage in transactions in silver at that time. He 
borrowed money from banks too on the security of 
silk. He could not distinguish whether the money 
le had borrowed from No. 177 was always em- 
ployed for the payment of his debts contracted 
with the Naruto-gumi. He did not receive 
receipts for the deposit of silk from the Naruto- 
gumi, all transactions having been entered in the 
books of his firm and the Naruto-gumi. He never 
borrowed money directly from the French bank. 
He could not tell which lots of the silk pledged by 
him to No. 177 were mortgaged again to the 
French bank. He paid sen 3 per yen 100 as interest 
ou his debt without any idea as to whether he was 
doing a favour to Morita, Before 1884 the rate of 
interest was nine per cent. Kodama took charge 
of transactions with No. 177, and Ota 
Naruto-gumi. 

Kanematsu stated that he did not take charge 
of the transactions of the firm with other establish- 
ments for one year alter he entered the firm. He 
did treat bad bales while Takagi was aw: The 
godown keepers held the key and he did not know 
whether as a rule all goods deposited with them 
were examined by the Naruto-gumi. 

Kodama stated that he went generally on simple 
errands to No. 177, to apply for a loan. Goods 
were usually first Sent to the foreign firm where 
they were inspected. 

Ota Shokichi did not remember what quantity 
of silk was sold during November 1855, but he 
could tell on reference to his books. 

Morita, after describing the process usually fol- 
lowed in granting Nees on security of goods, 
stated that he had not been allowed to know all the 
particulars of the way in which his employer pro- 
cured funds to be employed for the purpose. A 
merchant would not disclose the fact that he was 
going n funds from other parties to ad- 
Vance them on goods presented for mortgage, the 
deposition of Schoene notwithstanding. [le pre- 
sented monthly accounts of interest due trom the 
Shinsei-gumi to that firm. He could not under- 
stand French. Ue was directed to go to the Shin 
sci-gumi to get some cheques signcd. Me left No. 
30, where he was previously employed, in conse- 
uence of improvements etlccted in the org 
ol the firm 
tions with Takagi 





















































Mr. Schoene had no direct transac- 
No. 177 had transactions with 
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other Its transactions with the Shinsei-gumi 
were not specially conducted. He did not know 
where the bills issued by Mr. Schoene were to be 
cashed. He receive three letters from the Shinsei- 
gumi which he was desirous to produce at the final 





stage of the trial to show that he had been deceived | 


by the Shinsei-gumi. He was repeatedly asked by 
the police as to his share in the plot, but his answer 
would not be accepted by them. "He was always 
forced to answer in the affirmative the ques- 
tions put by the police. He had asked the 
Shinsei-gumi_ to pay yen 50,000 before 3rd May 
last, but the firm replied that they could ‘not pro- 


cure the funds till the sth instant. On the day 
following the disclosure Hara Zenzaburo, a 
silk merchant, was at his firm. Mottu, Hara, 


and he consulted about the matter. He went to 
the Shinsei-gumi on the 4th at five o’clock and 
urged the payment. of the fifty. thousand dollars. 
Hara had advised him to wait till the 5th instant 
for should he make a fuss about the matter they 
would not be able to pay the debt even though 
they had intended to doso. He communicated 
the advice of Hara Zenzaburo to Mr. Schoene 
when the latter returned from Tékyé on the same 
day. He could not tell by merely looking at 
bales, where they had been. previously pledged. 
Itwas impossible to distinguish the amount ad- 
vanced on particular bales. 

Mr. Otsuka remarked that when he saw Takagi 
Dainoshin previously, he (Takagi) stated that he 
was to have obtained the required sum from Tokyd 
had the plot been disclosed five hours later. He 
had made, according to his statements, prepara- 
tions to procure the money, and therefore Mr. 
Otsuka would ask the Judge to order Takagi to 
explain the matter in his ‘defence. 

Takagi said he was to have obtained the required 
sum before the zoth April, but it was delayed a few 
days. On 4th May ifhe had gone to Tékyd by 
the eleven o'clock train he could have gone to the 
bank, where the money was to be delivered to him 
before the close of business hours, but failing to do 
so he did not get the money on the day in question. 
He would not like to give the name of the gentle- 
man who managed to procure the money on his 
behalf. He alone was guilty of the fraud. 

Examined by Mr. Otsuka, 

‘Takagi stated that the largest number of bales 
deposited in No. 177 was one hundred. When 
examined at the police station the police brought 
written documents, said to have been signed by: 
other defendants, and said there was no denying the 
questions put to him. The examining police in- 
sisted that, the other defendants having declared in 
this or that way, he should or must have spoken or 
acted in the way described. 

All the other defendants stated that they were 
subjected 10 a similar process of examination when 
detained at the police station. 

Kanematsu thought about 138 bad bales were 
deposited in the Naruto-gumi for yen 230 per bale 
on an average. 

Fakagi stated «there was no fixed capital of the 
Shinsei-gumi when it was first established in 1882. 
He made money by transactions in silver. In 
November, 1882, his own property reached yen 
3,000. Other nominal shareholders left the firm 
as it began to incur losses. 

Yamamoto Jiusei, examined by Mr. Otsuka, 
stated he was very drunk when taken to the police 
station, and he signed his deposition while in an 
intoxicated state. 

Takagi stated that he and Kanematsu were 
principally connected with the case. ‘The number 
of bales deposited in No. 177. sometimes reached 
four hundred bales. He never intended not to 
return the delits to No. 177. 

Takagi and Kanematsu corroborated Kodama's 
statement that their original intention was to 
return the debts in some way or other, 

Takayi, continuing his deposition, said Schoenc 
would communicate to other firms desirous of 
purchasing the silk deposited in his godown, and 
when some goods were sold he would give him 
(Takagi) the ditference between the selling price 
and the amount previously advanced on the goods 
sold. As to the valuation of the good bales re- 
maining in the hands of the plaintifls he would 
request the Court to arbitrate on the basis of 
the quotation current at the time of the disclosure 

At this stage the Court was adjourned till the 
afternoon. 

On resuming at 1 o'clock, 

The Public Prosecutor stated that he saw no 
necessity for calling the police officers to corroborate 
the written deposiions of the defendants prepared 
at the police station. For they did not assert that 
they were induced to make any particular state- 

nent contrary to their inclination. 

The Jude said that as it was in his power either 

reject those depositions, it was not of 
much consequence to call in the police officers 
who examined the defendants. 












































Taleagi, examined by Mr. Litchfield, stated 
that the seal of his firm was not entrusted to 
any particular member of the firm, but to all 
of them generally. ‘They were never allowed 
to affix the seal io any document presented to 
them. It was principally used in stamping re- 
ceipts for goods or letters. The aflixing of the 
seal did not imply an acknowledgment on their 
part that the goods mentioned in the documents 
were positively received. It was a mere house 
mark. He would not affix his private stamp 
unless the document itself was explained to him; 
and the proper seal of his firm was used when the 
document referred to the transactions of the office. 
It was not left in the office, but it was in the sole 
charge of Ota Shokichi and Obashi Jinzo. Morita, 
coming from outside could not aifix the office 
stamp on documents brought by him when cheques 
were concerned and the endorsement of his firm 
simply was required as assurance of ils dona fide 
quality. He did not remember how many times he 
underwent examinationat the police station. He did 
not remember what statement he made at the police 
station as to the conversation between him and 
Nagai held after the disclosure. He was some- 
times directed by the police to answer their ques- 
tions as dictated by them. He was generally 
examined by Police Inspector Misaki. He was not 
asked by the Police Inspector what conversation 
he had with Morita. He never gave orders to 
sign documents with the seal of the office. He 
could tell without referring to the book that he did 
not receive any sum of money on March 16th either 
directly or though his employés. He did not 
attend to the delivery of bales to No. 177, but 
he shduld think no feceipt was received for the 
deposit of silk. Neither he thought did he give a 
receipt to No. 177 for sums of money. He had 
no transaction with Mr. Shoene directly, all busi- 
ness having been carried on by Morita and the 
Shinsei-gumi and booked in two books, A and B, 
held by Morita and the firm respectively. 

Kanematsu, examined by Mr. Litchfield, said 
he came to know Morita in the winter of 1883, 
when he began to have transactions with the 
firm, He had conceived no particular method of 
disposing of the spurious goods previous to 
making the confession. He did not remember 
whether the plan to pledge the spurious goods 
to another firm originated before or aiter the dis- 
closure. He did not remember who held the 
same office as Nagai. He could not recollect how 
he used to designate bad bales when they were 
stored in the godown of the Naruto-gumi. He 
not say anything about spurious goods to 
Nagai, except that. they represented some two 
thousand dollars. ‘The Japanese gesture of ex- 
tending the thumb asking ‘is he in?” generally 
implied the question whether the employer of the 
person addressed was at home or not. He did not 
know what conversation passed between Takagi 
and Morita afier the disclosure. He said at the 
police station something relating to this negotia- 
tions between the two [rom his knowledge of pre- 
vious transactions. His health was in the usual 
state while in the police station. 

‘Takagi—to Mr. ‘Takanashi—stated that he em- 
ployed the drayage company, the Edoya, for the 
transport of silk from his firm to No. 177. He 
thought the entries in the two books held by Morita 
and the Shinsei-gumi, known as A and B, would be 
the same. He made his previous statements as to 
the number of bad bales on reference to his book B. 
He could tell from the receipt books the number 
and weight of the goods received. He was not sure 
whether bad bales were taken from the godown at 
Masagocho. The hundred bales deposited in No. 
177 on August 8th contained seventy bad bales. 
‘Tlie seventy original good bales as received from 
the country were sold and the proceeds set apart 
for the payment of his debts to the Naruto-gumi. 
He could not tell the amount of the advance 
secured on those 70 bales, The kaskan, or ex- 
umination of the weight of silk, was generally con- 
ducted at the banks to which the silk was first 
consigned. He positively denied that when he 
applied to Morita to allow him a loan of yen 50,000 
withoutsecurity, he (Morita) told him to increase the 
number of bales to be pledged on future ocasions. 
As to other statements said to have been made by 
him at the police station, he said that the police 
manufactured his deposition saying that otherwise 
they could not prepare the police records. He 
paid interest to Morita at the rate of sex 3 per ven 
100. He knew that Morita was appropriating the 
extra charge. He did not tell Morita that he 
would increase the number of bad bales, He said 
|he would recompense him (Morita) if he exerted 
Jhis influence in his favour, without of course any 
|reference to the fraud. When the matter was 
confessed to the Naruto-gumi, Nagai stated he 
could not direet him whether or not to carry out 
the fraud as it exclusively concerned the interest 
Jof the Shinsei-gumi. He said to Morita while at 
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he could not extenuate his 
crime if he was at all culpable, and advised 
him to find his own way out of the trouble. He 
did not remember the handwriting of the letter: 
produced to him. 

Kanematsu, to Mr. Takanashi, could not tell 
how bad bales were treated. It was after the dis- 
closure to the Naruto-gumi that the firm pledged 
bad bales to No. 177. He said when he saw Morita 
on the 3rd May his employer had previously writ 
ten to him about the debt and wanted him to wait 
afew days. He did not say other employés of 
No. 177 would not probably have known the fraud. 

Mr. Takanashi continued interrogating the de- 
fendant as to whether he made statements con- 
tained in the record of the police station, which the 
latter denied from first to last. 

Morita, by Mr. Takanashi, stated that the book 

roduced’ was used from Feburary last year to 

ebruary 2gth this year. Mr. Schoene returned 
from Tdlcyd on the evening of the 4th May and he 
communicated the fact of Mr. Hara having advised 
him to wait for payment of the debt by the Shinsei- 
umi. On August 8th he received 100 bales, and 
16,500 was advanced on them. One or two of them 
were inspected and weighed in the godown of his 
firm. He could not tell whether he went himself 
to the Shinsei-gumi with the cheque drawn by Mr 
Schoene on that occasion, He repeated that he 
received storage for waste sille with the consent of 

Mr. Schoene, for it was his idea that it was incon- 

venient that the same rate of interest should be | 

charged on both raw and waste silk, the latler 
being bulky and occupying greater space than 
raw silk. 

‘Takagi, by Mr. Masujima, deponed that the 70 
good bales deposited in the Shinsei-gumi were out| 
of 100 received from the country in numerous lots. 
He did not know that other foreign firms demand- 
ed rent for the storage of waste silk. 

Takagi and Kanematsu were then examined by | 
Mr. Takanashi at some length on their statements 
made at the police station. 

‘The Court was adjourned till the znd proximo, 


the police station that 











CRICKET. 
—_+—— 


The match played on Saturday, Married vy. 
Single, was in two respects the best played this 
season—the bowling of the single men and the care- 
ful defensive batting of almost all the married men 
having well rewarded the few who took the trouble 
to view the game. Strangely enough the bache- 
lors were all disposed of for a very small score, 
Griffiths and Edwards being the only ones to get 
into double figures; and the latter had made but | 
ten when he was given out leg-before-wicket. 

Sutter won the toss and sent Trevethick and Ed- 
wards to the wickets, Wheeler and Strange opening 
the bowling. The match commenced badly for the | 
younger men, Trevethick being caught at long-field 
by Hearne off a ball from Wheeler in his first 
over. Griffiths took Trevethick’s place, and astand 
was made, Griffiths hiting two “threes” and 
Edwards making one good square-leg hit for 4, 
before the latter was ruled out—leg-before-wicket. 
Score 34. Sutter then went in, Hearne at this 
stage relieving Wheeler at the Pavilion end. After 
an over or two, Sutter unfortunately was run out, 
the score standing at go. Matters after this went 
decidedly hard for the bachelors. Melhuish and 
Brewer falling in one over from Hearne, and 
Kenny, too, being bowled in his next over. Shand 
joined Griffiths, who had been playing very well. | 
With but 2 more added to the score Griffiths fell 
before a ball from Strange; then Till went in, and 
shortly afterwards Shand was caught and bowled 
by Strange. Pearson then appeared and made 
one before his partner was bowled, also by 
Strange,—the innings with byes, etc., closing 
for 48. 
open the batting for the Benedicts, Sutter and 

‘dwards bowling. The Doctor commenced well, 
sending one of Sutter’s balls through the slips for 

, although in the first over, with the score at five, 

e, in running, allowed his bat to slip from his hand 
and strike the wicket. He was given out, but no 
tule being known to cover such an occurrence, the 
Captains of the two sides decided to let him return 
to the wicket. After some steady play, neither 
Wheeler nor Dodds being able to get the bowling 
away, the latter returned a ball to the bowler. 
Larcom, who then appeared, fell almost directly to a 
“yorker” from Edwards. Strange joined Wheeler 
and a slight stand was made, only one run being 
made, however, before Wheeler’s middle stump 
was simply uprooted. This brought Mollison and 
Strange together, and some more steady play en- 
sued, before the latter poked a ball into Sutter's 
handsat slip. Hearne then took the bat, and made 














Mollison chose Wheeler and Dodds to|” 
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score at 42 4 
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exciting, but six runs being wanted to tie, 
whilst there were «still two’ wickets to fall. 
The gam , maiden. over following 
maiden 0 ” for 3 being made by 
Hodge ko cut Sutter for a 2." 
Hellyer'm for 4,and somewhat ei 
livening proceedings, made ancther run, but was 
immediately afterwards bowled. Hepburn joined 
Hodges, bat played the first ball he had on to his 
wickci—the innings closing for 54, filteen of this 
number being for ext 

The Bachciors followed on, and made a much 






of their 
hat both 


better disph 


¢ ing capabilities, not 
withstanding 


dwards and Griffiths 












retired with “O."" ‘Trevethick and d_com- 
menced the batting, latter, however, being 
soon bowled by Ifearne. Edwards, the next 


to go in, was caught at mid-wicket by Hodg 









off the second or third ball he played. Sutter 
joined ‘Trevethick, made 8 tired before 
a ball from I n went in and 
shortly afterwa ke was run out, after 





contributing a well-piayed 16. Mrthuish joined 
Griffiths, but failed to guard his wicket against 
the second bail he received from Strange. 
then (ook the bat, and Griffiths soow after w: 
howled by Hearne. Brewer took Griffitl’s place 5 
Wheeler at tis period of the game relieving 
Hearne in bowling. A slight stind was made 
here, several hard catches being given and 
missed, and two nice cuts for 2” being made 
by Brower. [twas not long though before a ball 
from Wheeler sent Kenny back. ‘Till was the next 
toappear. Quite a iand was made here, 
both Till and Brewer hitting fiecly, the former 
especially ra good hit for ange, who 
was not bowlit: so well i 
gave place to Dodds at i 




































© Setilement end, 





Hellyer missed a comparatively easy catch, Brewer 
shortly yds being put out for leg-before- 
wicket made but a brief stand, and 





the innings closed for 87, ‘Till not out for a’ well- 
played 2 

We append the full score and bowling analysis 
as usual, and would remark that the latter ‘will 
well repay looking into. ‘The fielding on either 
side was very fair :— 

































stone. mannizo 
Me Trevethiy es Hearne, | Dr Wheel aiards, 19 
Whee © Nr, Dalds, 'c, and b. Ed: 
Me Edwards, “iibawis i Pee oee 4 
Strang 10 3 
Me, Critihay beStrange » ; 
Mr. Sutter, run out ; 8 
Me. Melche be 1 : 
Mr, Brewer, b. fi ° 3 
Ne ie Heashe cote se : 
Me ib. Strange 
Me eee te H 
Mr. Pestsoay not out : é 
Byes, leg byes, and wides § " 
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Sisuue 
ck, rnin out 6 
De eae : t 
Me isre. Hoses, bs Hiesene ° 
Me 3 
Me ° 
Me ° 
Mr, Kenny, hy Wheel : 
Me. Mrewer) Libow » by Whedier at 
Me tilt nt o 35 
Me : 3 
yes, aud wides 7 
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3 a 8 is j i 
Hearne Sant sont 4 ° 
Dr, Wheele Be i 3 ° 
Mr, Dodds a 3 : t 
GRAMS. 
(Revren “Specian” ro “Jaraw Matt”) 





London, June 25th. 

THE FRENCH AND THE NEW HEBRIDES. 
The Commander of the Australian Squadron 
reports the formal French occupation of the 
New Hebrides, and confirms the reportof out- 
rages on French suljec 
















THE NEW 


ENT. 
A Royal Proclamation has been issued dis- 





before being bowled by Sutter. Kilby joined 
‘ollison, contributed 2, and succumbed to a ball 
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solving Parliament. 


UNIV! 


;| that they would disapprove of the latter Power 





Kenny 


The new Parliament will assemble on August 
sth. 
RUSSIA AND UULGARIA, 


|. Austria and Germany have intimated to Russi 





| isolated action in B: 





aria. 


London, June 30th. 
MR. GLADSTONE IN THE NORTH. 
Mr. Gladstone has visited Liverpool. and 
Manchester, and met with a most enthusiastic 
reception. 





TURKEY AND RUEGARTA, 

The Yournal de SI. P.tershourg publishes 
an article, in which it dwells upon the indul- 
gence of the Porte towards Prince Alexander, 
|and says that the situation is fraught with dan- 
| ger for the future. 


C. Day News.”] 





(From tue “ 











SENSIBLE OF M, FREYCINET. 
es London, June 19th. 

__M. Freycinet has telegraphed to Noumea that 

if the French flag has been hoisted it is to be 





discontinued forthwith. 











By Mr. James Srovenouse. 
cury Supple 
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BLACK. 
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ite to play, and mate in 3 moves. 








Answer to Chess Problem of June 26th, 1886, 
By A. Cyrit Pearson. 
White. Black. 
1.—B. to Q. sq. 1—Kt takes Kt. 
2.—B. to B.3 ch. 2.—K. takes B. 


3.—Mate. 
if 1.—Kt. to B. 4. 
2.—O. to Kt. 4 ch. 4 
3-—Mate, 
Correct answer received from *TEsa.” 


TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
re 5 
YOKOUAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 

‘Teaixs teave Yoxouams Station at 6.33, 8.00, 
8.50," 9.45, and 11.00 a.m.; and 12.1, 1.30, 2.45, 4.00, 
4.50," 0.00, 7.18, 8.30, 9.45, a pm 

Trains save TOxx6 (Shimbashi) at 6.5, 8.00, 
9.15," 9.45, and 11.00 a.m,; and 12.18, 1.30, 2.48, 40.0, 
4:50," 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00} p.m. 
_Fanes—First Single, yen 1.00; Second do,, sen 60; 
First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., sen go. 


Kawaeaki and Onori Station. Those matkee.+arethe same 
Ae above with the onceplion of atcpping seieewcaani Stesinne 


VOKYO-MAYEBASHI RAILWAY. 


Thats Leave Tony (Uyeno) at 5.25 and g.25a.m, 
and 12.25 and 4.50 p.m.; and Mavesasut at 5.25 am, 
and 12.25 and 4.50 p.m, 
Fanus—First-class (Separate Compartment) 
: ( 1 yet 
3:80; Second-class, yen 2.28; Third.class, yen 1.14. 



























TAKASAKLYOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 


‘Tratys Leave Takasant at 6.50 and 9.55 aim., and 
1.00 and 4.10 pm; and Yoxoxawa at 8.25 and 11.30 
aum., and 2.40 and 5 45 p.m. 


TOKYO.UTSUNOMIYA 
Teains teave Toxxd (Uyeno) at 9.25 a.m. and 4.50 
pam,, and Ursunomiva at ogo and4ss pm. 


Fares—First.class, yen 3.50; Second.class, yen 2.105 
Third-class, yen 1.05. Hee 


RAILWAY. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
eet ees Conner, 2nd July,— Hakodate, Mails and E + 
al.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE ydney, American steamer, 3,400, D. E. IMPORTS. 
From America .. per O, & O.Co. Monday, July rath.* b ie ard jy Hongkong, Mails and Ge-] The excitement in the Yarn Market has lasted 
FromShanghai) : A through another week, and about 3,500 bales have 
Robe mecca K. ‘Thursday, July oth Omaha, Va Amen corvelie, Captain T. O.}again been booked. In Shirtings, too, there has 





* Uccanie left San Francisco on June and, 


TUE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
Monday, July sth 
‘Tuesday, July 6th. 


For Hakodate 

For Kobe 

For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and perN.¥. K, 
Nagasaki ... 

For Europe, via 
Hongkong... 





Wednesday, July 7th. 


perM.M.Co. Sunday, July rth. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
—+——_—_——_ 
ARRIVALS. 

Belgic, British steamer, 4,212, W. 

27th June,—Hongkong 22nd June, General. 
—O.& O. SS. Co. 

Mary A. Troop, British bark, 1,118, Young, 27th 

‘June, = Kobe 2oth June, Tea.—Paul, Heine- 


mann & 
Thibet, Buitsh steamer, 1671, W. D. Mudie, 

















a7th 












June,—Hongkong’ 19th “June vid: Nagasaki 
and Kobe, 5. N. Co. 
Alert (4), Amer inder Barclay, 
3oth June,— : 

Omaha (12), American corvette, Captain T. O. 
Selfridge, 30th June—Cruise. 

Ossipee (8), American ‘corvette, Captain F. J. 


‘McGlensey, zoth June, Cuse 

Mark Lane, British steamer, 1,354, R. Porter, 1st 
July. Hongkong ayth june, General. —Sraith, 
Baker & Co. 











ydney, American steamer, 3,400, D. E. 
cle, 2nd July,—San Francisco 12 June, 
General.—P. M. SS. Co. ; 
Nagoya Maru, Japa teamer, 1,262, Wilson 
Walker, 1st July,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 

and General:—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Mahl- 
mann, ist July,—Kobe goth June, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Harima Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Kobayashi, 
2nd July,—Yokkaichi 1st July, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Volga, French steamer, 1,583, Du Temple, 2nd 

uly,—Hongkong 25th and Kobe goth June, 


















Mails and General.—Messageries Maritimes 
Co. 

Meiji Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,010, Capts 
Allen, 3rd July,—Hakodate 2th June. 


Lighthouse Department. 


DEPARTURES. 
Benalder, British steamer. 1,330, Ross, 27th June, 
—Kobe, General.—Mourilyan, Heimann & 


Co. 

Mensaleh, French steamer, 1,276, C. Benois, 27th 
June,—Hongkong vid Kobe, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Westmeath, British steamer, 2,0) 

June,—Kobe, Genera aser, Farley & Co. 

Iphigenia, German steamer, 1,059, Ahrens, 29th 
“june,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Mosser, British steamer, 13,23, Titzck, goth June, 
—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Nardov, British bark, 278, Walden, 3oth June,— 
Hakodate, Ballast.—Captain. 

Kamtchatha, Russian steamer, 702, Ingman, 3oth 
June,—Kobe, General.—W: ‘alsh, Hall & Co. 

Oxfordshire, British steamer, 998, Jones, 3oth June, 
—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Euphrates, British steamer, 1,300, Edwards, 3oth 
June,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Tobia Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, soth 
June,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and Gene- 
ral—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Brunhilde, American yacht, 19, Phelps, tst July, 
—Honolulu.—Captain. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Tokito, 
1st July, — Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakaroura ‘Maru, Japanese steamer, 1 

Christensen,” 1st July,—Hakodat 



































, As 
; Mails 





as General—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

r, 2,005 tons, W. H. Walker, 
ncisco, Mails and Gene- 
Co. 





gic, British 
and July,—San 
ral.—O. & O. S. 
Gembu Maru, Japa 








se steamer, 386, S. Watanabe, 
Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon 








Japanese steamer, 846, Nye, 2nd 
rata, General. — Nippon’ Yusen 





Hiogo Maru, 
July, — 
Kaisha. 
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H. Walker, | Nag 








Selfridge, 3rd July,—Nagasaki. 

Casi het (8), American corvette, Captain F. J. 
McGlensey, 3rd July,—Cruise. 

Thibet, British’ steamer, 1,671, W. D. Mudie, 3rd 








July,—Hongkong Via Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.—P. & O.S. N. Co. 
PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 


Per British steamer Belgic, from Hongkong :— 
Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Mitchell, Messrs. 
Dingley and J. E. Vail in cabin.’ For San Fran- 
cisco: Mrs. W. M. Dodd, Miss O. Keer, and Miss 
in cabin, 
sh steamer Thibet, from Hongkong vid 
gasaki and Koby ieut.-Colonel Ellis, Lieut.- 
Colonel Barker, Rev. and Mrs, Waddel, 
Mrs. Sloan, Generel and M “ameron, Misses 
Cameron (3), Captain Somerville, Messrs. Tok 
Ming, Tong Ming Fchew, Otaino, Satow, C.M.G., 
Long Shon Sang, Williamson, and Tan Soon Hoe 
in cabin; and g Chinese in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of i dney, from San 
Francisco :—Miss Johnson, Miss Harrison, Miss 
M. Bault, Misses Poosbaugh (2), Messrs. Henry 
Adams, E. Benson, P. A, E. Pemberton, 

a Farge 
For Hong- 




















Mr. and 























Sc: 
Ww. 
Jos. L. Mayers, Von Dyke, and Joh 
in cabin; 2 passengers ‘in steerage. 





kong :—106 Chinese in steerage. 
Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, from 
Shanghai, and ports:—Prince Wittgenstein and 











servant, Lord Kestevin and servant, Dr. Gaisford, 
Captain Yamasaki, Mrs. Hannen, Miss Hannen, 
Jessrs, B. Gatan de Agale, Benstneil, Aoki, and 





Kashibara in cabin; 4 Europeans, and 5 Japa- 
nese in second class; and 25 Japanese instecrage. 
neh steamer Volga, from Hongkong vid 
Messrs. ‘Lokuno, Kumasaki, and Tanaka 








in cabin. 


DEPARTED. 
Per French steamer Menzaleh, for Hongkong 
Kobe :—Mes maguchi, Homles, T: 
Shin, and Rodriguez y Rojas in 







Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mr. and Nabeshima, Mr. 
and Mrs. Mitchell, Messrs. 1, Takeno, FE, Tomi- 
nage, Samuel, B. Takagi, T. Kawasaki, T. Nara, 
W. Hart, and K. Kasano in cabin; Mr. and 
Irs. Okami, Miss Suzuki, Messrs. S. Nakahara, 
hinokawabe, T. Hiraoda, and S. Futakuchi in 
second class; and 161 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Belgic, for San Francisco : 
—Mr. G. H. Norris, Mr. C. O. Prescott, Mr. Kier 
Mitchell, Mr. M. Sato, Colonel and Mrs. R. C. 
W. Mitford, Mr. N. Plympton, Mr. and Mrs. L. 
L. Lewis, Dr. Ayres, Hon. ‘T. ‘Baring, Me. J. T 






















Dampier, Mr. B) Sherman, Miss Sherman, Miss 
Allen, Mr. Bockman, Mr.'H. West, Mr. D. A. 
Sherman, Mr, A. H. Dawborn, Mrs. Frith, Miss 
Muir and maid, Messrs. R. B. Muir, C. B. Storrs, 
A. Benson, N. McLean, Mrs. Schmidt, Miss 
Emma Niveen, Mrs. Esther McNeil, Mrs. Dodd, 
Miss Kerr, and Miss Noyes in cabin. 

CARGOES. 
amer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $20,000.00. 

Per American steamer City of Sydney, from San 
Francisco :—Freight, 210 tons for Yokohama ; 1,183 
tons for Hongkong. 

Per British steamer Belyic, for San Francisco:— 





















Per Japanes 


































Shanghai 1,362" Sor 
Hu 4 408 5,161 
. 75216 8,375 
Hongkoos 240 
Total 99074 14577 28,064 
SILK 
Shanghai — 167 — 167 
Hongkong — 188 — 188 
Yokohama «.. = 85 - 85 
Total — 440 — 440 
REPORT: S. 


The American steamer City of Sydney, Captain 
D.E. Fricle, left San Francisco, June t2th, 2.30 
p.m., experienced westerly winds, ‘and head seas, 
the entire passage. Arrived Yokohama, July 2nd, 
6 a.m. 














-| pieces 7 Ibs. 


Rowley, Rev. T. J. Tyng, Mr. Dampier-Bide, Miss | P! 





been a movement resulting in a large business, 
with higher prices for olbs. goods, Butas regards 
nearly all other descriptions of Piece Goods trans- 
actions have been on a very moderate scale, 
owing chiefly to the higher prices asked by sellers. 
Yarw.—Sales for the week amount to 3,000 bales 
English and 500 Bombay. Prices have for the 
most part been steady but firm, and some counts 
have further advanced. 
Corrow Pizce Goons.—Sales comprise 45,000 
pieces glbs. Shirtings, 2,000 pieces 8}1bs., 2,000 
T.-Cloth, 4,000 pieces Turkey Reds, 
2,000 pieces Victoria Lawns, 420 pieces Velvet, 
and a few lots miscellaneous articles. 
Woottens.—2,000 pieces Mousseline de Laine, 
500 pieces Italian Cloth, 200 pieces Plain Orleans, 
Yoo pieces Figured Orleans, 200 pieces Checked 
Orleans, 180 pieces Silk Satins, and 500 pairs 
Blankets have been reported as sales for the week. 


COTTON YARNS. 






























5. 16/24, Ordinary +. $24.00 to 26.00 
16/24, Medium 26.50 to 25.50 
16/24, Good to Be 28.50 to 29.50 
16/24, Reverse 29.50. to 30.50 
28/32, Ordinar, 29.00 to 30.00 
832, Medium 30.50 to 31.25 

8.32, Good to B 31-50 to 32.25 

8/j2, Medium to Be: 34.00. to 35.50 

No. 32s, Two-fold 32.50 to 33.50 
No. 428, Two-fold 435.00. to 38.00 
No. 208, Bombay. 25.50 to 27.25 
No. 165, Bombay... 25,00 to 26.00 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay 23.00 to 24.50 





METALS. 

Market without change: Stocks are piling up 
and prices far from strong. 

IrRon.—Some little business in Bars but Stocks 
of “ Manufactured” are heavy, and the trade is 
lifeless. Very small enquiry for Nail Rod at quo- 
tations. 

Wire Natts.—A fair amount of sales at rather 
lower prices. Nothing but favorite brands of good 
assortment can bring anything like $5. 

Tin Prares.—Some little demand for Tea ship- 
pers use but the ordinary; trade languishes and 
sales to native merchants are practically n#/. 


















pan ricut. 
Flat Bars, 4 inch .. $2.40 to 2.50 
Flat Bars, } inch 2.00 to 2.70 
Round and square u 2.40 to 2.60 
Nai to 2:50 
Nailrod, small size 60 to 2.70 
Wire Nails, assorted to 5.00 

Plates, per box, to §.00 
Pig Iron, No. 3 to 1174 





KEROSENE. 
A fair business has been done at rather higher 


prices, but the demand seems now pretty well sup- 

d. The Stocks of middlemen in Tdkyé seem 
well replenished, and dealers give signs of holding 
off for the present. Stocks here are about 460,000 
cases, and another cargo is reported as on its. way 
from Kobe. Deliveries fair. 





ran cau, 





Devoe $1.62} to 1.65 
1.574 to 1.60 
Stella. 1.524 to 1.55 





SUGAR. 
Sugar has only been dealt in in a retail way, 
hardly sufficient to give quotations. 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK, 

Our last issue was dated the 25th ultimo, since 
when we have had a quiet. Market and. small 
business. Settlements to the goth ultimo are only 
43 piculs. Actual purchases amount to 68 piculs, 
divided thus : Hanks 5 piculs, Filatures 63 piculs ; 
but these figures are reduced to 43 piculs, as noted 
above, by the rejection of 17 piculs Hamatsuké and 
8 piculs Sodai. No purchases for Direct Export 
before the goth ultimo, although the Kwarsha 
have sent about 35 piculs to New York by this 
day’s steamer, which will be included in the new 
season’s busine: 

Again the small business has been chiefly done 
by one buyer, who has cuntinued to pay full prices. 
With the exception of one or two sample lots pur- 
chased by other exporters, this buyer has had the 
Market all to himself ; with anincreasing stock and 
better news respecting the European crop we 
should have lower prices ere long. Definite news 
having come in about the Italian vaccolta, it is to 
be hoped that the interior Markets here will quiet 
down. From the various telegrams received in town, 
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it is estimated that the Italian crop will be better 
than last year, some houses reporting the increase 
at ten per cent. It would seem from these data, 
that our Market has opened too high, and we shall 
probably have some difficulty in buying down to 
reasonable figures. pee 

Reports now come in from Oshiz which say that 

the crop there will not turn out so abundant as was 
expected. “This may be a rumour capable of con- 
siderable modification later on, The Shinshu crop 
goes well, and Silk from that province will be on 
offer during the present month. 

Our figures are made up to the end of June, 
finishing the season 1885-1886. The cargo of the 
Belgic, which left this morning, is not included, and 
that steamer will form the first vessel of season 
1886-1887. 

The only shipping opportunity included in our 
statistics is the French mail (dfensaleh) of the 27th 
June, which took 53 bales for Europe. Total 
shipments for the season just closed are therefore 
25,884 bales (25,330 piculs), against 25,403 bales 
(23,790 piculs) last season, and 29,907 bales (27,013 
piculs) for season 1883-1834. 

Vhe Belgic, which left to-day for San Francisco, 
carried 85 bales as the first instalment of the new 
campaign, and of this quantity 35 bales were 
Direct Export. 

Hanks.—A trifling business only, at $475 fora 
parcel of superior Hachoji. Stock begins to ac- 
cumulate, and middlemen anticipate lower prices. 

Filatures—All the business of the week has 
been done by one buyer, who has had the control 
of this class of silk. It is rumoured now that some 
native speculators are operating with a view to 
maintain rates. The trade has been exclusively 
in Shinshu filature of Koshu and Joshu extraction, 
on the old basis of Rokkosha $675, Hakuzuru $660, 
Kaimeisha $650, Shijusha $660; while a parcel 
genuine Koshu, Yajima, is reported at $640. 

Re-reels.—In good Foshu there have been two 
deliveries of Tortoise chop, the new short reel, which 
found ready buyers at quotations. Besides these 
parcels, a little Usei Zagurt, at $590, completes the 
ist. 


Kakeda.—No fresh purchases ; but an old Settle- 
ment at $560 has been weighed up for shipment 
per Belgic. 

Hamatsuki.—The business done is of the reverse 
order, and consists of the rejection of a former 
purchase of 17 piculs. No new staple tohand yet. 

Sundries. —The parcel of Sodai was duly weighed 
at $420, about eight piculs of “rejections” being 
returned to the seller. 


QUOTATIONS.—(NEW SILK.) 
Hanks—No. 1} 2 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu)... 
Hanks—No. 2 (Josbu)... 
Hanks—No. 2} (Shinshu) 

Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) .... 











$505 to s10 

























485 to 490 
Hanks—No. 2} to 3 Ie 473 to 480 
He-Ne pce: ‘851070 
Filatures—Extra.. 3 - 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers... = 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers ......... 660 to 680 
Filatures—No. 1}, 13/16, 14/17 deniers” ...... G4o to 650 
Filatures—No. 2, 10)15 deniers aa 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ........ 620 to 630 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ....... = 
Re-recls—(Shinshu and Oshu) Best No.1 = 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers... G10 to 615 
Rerreels—No. 1), 13/16, 14/17 deniers '590 to 600. 





Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers yaa! 
Re-teels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 
Kakedas—Extra 
Kakedas—No. 1 
Kakedas—No. 14 
Kakedas—No. 20 ee. 
Kakedas—No. 24 ‘ 
Kakedas—No. 3.yscvcee 
Kakedas—No. 34 
Kakedas—No. 
Oshu Sendai—No. 2} 
Hamatsuli—No. 2 
Hamatsuli—No. 3, 
Sodai—No. 24 


Export Tables, Raw Silk 




















ATP at A Dc 








, to goth June, 1886:— 
































Stason 1885.86. 1884-83, 1883-84. 
Biers. Buses. Hatese 
Europe ssscensses 10,850 14,260 20,124 
America oA 15,034 11,143 9,783 
, Bales 25,884 25,403. 20,007 
potal Piculs 25,339 23,799 274013 
i Deeg ESL. iewite ri 
se tterretcom iat July § 25459 24,600 28,500 
Stock, 3oth June 1,900 0 1,000 
Available suppliestodate 27,350 50 29,500 
WASTE SILK. 
A very. feeble business of less than 50 piculs, | 
divided thus: Noshi 34 piculs, Aibiso 13 piculs. | 





New Waste is beginning to come in, and prices 
Are firmer in sympathy with better markets. in 


Europe. 


In Kibiso one transaction in Old Filature is noted 
at $110. 

The M.M., steamer fenzaleh of 27th June carried 
59 bales ew route for Marseilles, and the old season 
closes with a total export of 25,706 piculs, against 
22,487 piculs last year, and 23,916 piculs for season 
1883-1874. 

QuoTaTions.—(NEW waste ) 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Best 

o—Filature, Good .. 
-ito—Filature, Medium... 
o—Oshiu, Good to Best 
o—Shinshu, Best... 
to—Shinshu, Good 
1o—Shinshu, Medium 
o—Bushu, Good to Best 
o—Joshu, Best 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Ordinary 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 
jiso—Filature, Seconds 
iso—Oshu, Good to Hest 
iso—Shinshu, Best... .-...secn.0- 
<ibiso—Shinshu, Seconds 
o—Joshu, Good to F 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common... 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 
Mawata—Good to Best... 


Export Table, Waste Sille, to goth June, 1886 :— 






























Peeled vale 
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Stason 1885-86, 1884-86, 1883-85, 
Picuts. — Prevus, Picts. 

Waste Silk... 123,071 20,244 24714 
Pierced Cocoons 73521243202 
25,706 22,487 23,916 

SettlementeandDicect) MEUM reves. riceus. 
Export from ist, ety 25,850 23,300 24,000 
Stock, goth June “....... 850 14,500 600 
Availablesuppliestodate 26,700 24,800 24,600 
Exchange—Foreign has weakened a bit for 


U.S. Gold and Francs. Sterling unchanged. 
Lonpoy, 4 m/s., Credits, 3/44; Documents, 3/435 
6 m/s., Credits, 3/4$; Documents, 3/44: New 
York, 30 ds., G. $80$; 4 m/s., G. $82: Paris, 
4mjs., Ics. 4.215 6 m/s. fes. 4.24. Domestic re- 
mains at par with silver yen or dollars. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 3oth June, 1886:— 















Raw. rievis. Ware, FicuLs. 
Hanks «00... 240 | Pierced Cocoons ee 
Filature & Re-reels. 540 | Nos! 375 
Kakeda .. 205 | Ki ‘ 420 
Sendai & 630 Mawata 25 
Taysaam Kinds. 225 Sundries .wiv.ccc. 30 

Total piculs...... 1400! Total pieuls...... 850 

TEA, 


Activity continues, both here and at Kobe, and 
the total transactions for both ports combinedaggre- 
gate 199,585 piculs, to date, as compared with 
141,950 piculs last year at same time. The Market 
rules easy for all leaf on offer, and at the close 
purchases are slightly ebbing down. The ship 
‘FA. Stafford \eaves on the roth instant with a 
full cargo of Tea, and the bark Mary A. Troop 
on the sth instant with a similar freight. The 
P.M. steamer Starbuck took from Kobe on the 
2sth June as follows: 162,913Ibs. for New York, 
385,228 Ibs. for Chicago, 1,713 Ibs. for San Fran- 
cisco, and 38,889 Ibs. for Canada, making a total 
of 588,743 Ibs. The same steamer took 367,127 Ibs. 
from this ports on the same date divided as under: 
178,858 Ibs. for New York, 82,843 Ibs. for Chicago, 
65,631 Ibs. for San Francisco, 39,795 Ibs. for Canada. 
‘The steamship Angerton took 170,184 Ibs. for New 
York on the 2oth ultimo, and the same steamer 
took 121,583 Ibs. for New York, and 176,944 Ibs. 
for Canada, making a total of 298,527 Ibs. The 
bark Mary A. Troop takes 111,850 lbs. for New 
York, 233,506 Ibs. for Chicago, and 125,079 Ibs, for 
Canada. 














Common ... son$t2 & under 

Good Common IOIN3 tor 

Medium m 15 to16 

Good Medium... 17 to19 

Fi savii 20 to22 
23 to 26 
27 to 30 
32 








EXCHANGE. 
Exchange on francs and U.S. gold has weakened 

somewhat, but sterling is without alteration. 
Sterling —Bank Bills on demand 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 
Sterling —Private 4 months’ si 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ si 
On Paris—Bank sight........ 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Hongkong—Bank sight 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight 
On Shanghai—Bank sight 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight 
Gn New York—Bank Bills on demand 




















‘The chief business hasbeen in Noshi, one parcel 
New Bush fine staple bringing $128 per picul. 
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On New York—Private jo days’ sight Rot 
On San Francisco—Bank Billsondemand... 7k 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 80} 


A WOMANS SUFFERINGS AND 
GRATITUDE. 
Seas 


A VOICE FROM AUSTRII 

Near the village of Zillingdorf, in Lower Austria, lives 
Maria Haas, an intelligent and industrious woman, whose 
story of physical suffering and final relief, as related by 
herself, is of interest to English women. “Iwas employed,” 
she says, ‘in the work of a large farmhouse. Overwork 
brought on sick headache, followed by a deathly fainting 
and sickness of the stomach, until I was unable to retain 
either food or drink. I was compelled to take to my bed 
for several weeks, Getting a little better from rest and 
quiet, I sought todo some work, but was soon taken with 
a pain in my side, which ina little while scemed to spread 
over my whole body, and throbbed in my every limb. This 
was followed by a cough and shorinesss of breath, until 
finaily I could not sew, and I took to my bed for the second, 
and, as I thought, for the last time, My friends told me 
that my time had nearly come, and that I could not live 
longer than when the trees put on their green once more. 
Then I happened to get ne of the Scigel pamphlets. I 
read it, and my dear mother bought me a bottle of Seigel’s 
Sycup, which I took exactly according to directions, and 1 
had not taken the whole of it before I felt a great change 
for the better. My last illness began June 3rd, 1882, and 
continued to August oth, when I began to take the Syrup. 
Very soon I could doa little light work. The cough left 
me, and [ was no more troubled in breathing. Now | am 
perfectly cured. And oh, how happy I am! I cannot ex 
press gratitude enough for Seigel’s Syrup. Now I mus- 
tell you that the doctors in our district distributed handbills 
cautioning people against the medicine, telling them it 
would do them no good, and many were thereby influenced 
to destroy the Scigel pamphlets ; but now, wherever one i 
to be found, it is kept like a r 
borrowed to read, and I have lent 
our district. 





‘he few preserved are 
ine for six miles around 
People have come eighteen miles to get me 
to buy the medicine for them, knowing that it cured me, and 
to be sure to get the right kind. 1 know a woman who was 
locking like death, and who told them there was no help 
for her, that she had consulted several doctors, but none 
could help her. I told her of Seigel’s Syrup, and wrote the 
name down for her that she might make no mistake. She 
took my advice and the Syrup, and now she is in perfect 
health, and the people around us are amazed. The medi- 
cine has made such progress in our neighbourhood that 
people say they don’t want the doctor any more, but they 
take the Syrup. Sufferers from gout who were confined to 
their bed and could hardly move a finger, have been cured 
byit. There is a girl in our district who caught a cold by 
going through some water, and was in bed five years with 
costiveness and rheumatic pains, and had to have an at- 
tendant to watch by her. ‘There was not a doctor in the 
surrounding districts to whom her mother had not applied 
to relieve her child, but every one crossed themselves and 
said they could not help her. Whenever the little bell rang 
which is rung in our place when somebody is dead, we 
thought surely it was for her, but Seigel’s Syrup and Pills 
saved her life, and naw she is as healthy as anybody, goes 
tochurch, and can work even in the fields. Everybody 
was astonished when they saw her out, knowing how many 
years she had been in bed. To-day she adds her gratitude 
to mine for God's mercies and Seigel’s Syrup."” 

- Maria Haas. 

‘The people of England speak confirming the above. 








AFTER MANY YEARS. 
“ Whittle-le-Woods, near Chorley, 
“December 26th, 1883, 





“Dear Sir-—Mother Seigel's medicine sells exceeding well 
with us, all that try it speak highly in its favour. We hada 
case of a young lady that had been troubled many years with pains 
after eating. “She tells us that the pains w rely taken 
away after a few doses of your medicine —You 








“E, Peel 





“ Stoke Ferry, January gth, 1884. 
* Gentlemen,—I have used Siegel's Syrup for several years, 











and have found it a most efficacious remedy for Liver complaints 
and general debility, and Talways keep some by me, and cannot 
speak too highly ints praise.—T remain, yours truly, 

| “ Harriett King. 






























9g; Newgate Street, Workscp, Notts, 
| + December 26th, 1885, 

“Gentlemen,—It is with the greatest of pleasure 1 accord my 
testimony ae to the eihccy of Mother Seygel's Syrup. My wile, 
| who has sitfered trom seuite A for over sigteen years, 16 
Row perfectly better through the sole help of your Syrup. T have 
Spent pounds in medicines from doctors—tn fact, 1 began te 
| think she was incurable, until your marvellons medicine was 
tried.—T remain, yours, thank! 
| Alfred Ford." 
| ik EFFECTS Wavk DESN WoNDERTUS 

© Mord Rond Dispensary, Dukinfield, 

| May ara, 188 
| _* Dear Sir—Tam happy to inform you that the sale of your 
| Syrup and. Pills’ incresscs, here continually. “Several of my 
customers speak of having derived more benest from the use of 
thee'than fom any other medicine. In some instances the 





j sects have been wonderful. Vours very respectfully 
“Pro, Edwin Eastwood, J. B."" 
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ST E E L = FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &o., &e. 


Apply to the Sele Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSLORN & Co., 


WORKS, 





CLYDE STEEL AND IRON 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


April 10, 1886. 
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Stern Wheel S 





Pica 


YARRO 








“YARROW’S S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STeaMens WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 26 MILES AN HOUR, 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


amers with very shallow 
Muacuixrry CONSTRUCTE 


W & CO., P 





draft especially suitable for river navigation, 
D FoR Boats BUILT aproan, 


OPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 
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J2S STEWART, 


LIMITED, 


CLYDE ccae WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUS!T 


LAPWELD"> LOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
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STEEL RAILS, 
ANGLES, T) 
TEE-BULBS, Z1 
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0 TUBES AND FITTINGS 


RAND STEAM, 


‘M\RINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


LRON PIPES. 


1, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’: S PILLS. 


IERSONS sulteciog tron from weak or debilitated constitu- 
tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is Health for all.” ‘The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pills. 

Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 
| in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—“I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
| Faker that | was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
| the service of the sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time 
| had many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills, ‘These are most uscful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.” 

















SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


| Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
tions, curing. skim diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1571, says—‘ I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way's Ointment. T gave some to the people, and nothing 
Ml exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, mill, 




















fowls, butter, and ho.se feed poured in upon us, until at last 
| @ tea-spoonful cf Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
| tit of peas, and the demand became so great that | was 








cliiged to leek up the small remaining stock.” 
Sld ly all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 


the World. 
May rst, 





FINEST AND — GHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK, FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DIS! AND SAUCES. 


000,000 Jars. 








ble for India as 
an + Tonic in all 
mn I cascs of Weakness. 
Thee hy, Keeps food in the hottest 
* Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


rch Avenue, London, England. 








2, Main Street, Settlement, by James ELLAcotr BEALE, 
SAiukDAy, July gtd, 1550, 
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[0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondehce. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ Japan 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Tue rice-fields along the shores of Lake Biwa 
are said to be in want of water, 





Tue American man-of-war Palos is to be sold, 
it is said, to the Korean Government. 


Mr. Go, Vice-Minister of Finance, attended the 
trials of the pys, at the Imperial Mint, on the 
30th ultimo. 


Tue launch of a new man-of-war, the Maya 
Kan, from Onohama Dockyard, is fixed for the 
18th proximo. 


Mr. Hanapvsa, Minister to Russia, had a fare- 
well audience of His Imperial Majesty the Em- 
peror on the roth ultimo. 


A specrar. session ‘of the Supreme Court of 
Osaka will be held to try the political prisoners 
now under detention. 


Ministers of State will not observe holiday- 
during the summer, and will attend to official 
business at their residences. 


Tue Korean Govemment has engaged the ser- 
vices of a veterinary surgeon with a view to the 
encouragement of cattle-breeding. 





Tue cholera shows signs of diminishing in| 


Ozaka, but in Yokohama it has assumed an} 
unquestionably epidemic character. 


Tur ok‘ Maru, which was recently purchased 
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by the naval authorities, has been set apart as 
a store-ship for the Admiralty Office at Hiro- 
shima. 


Gexrrat Cameron, Commanding Her Majesty's 
forces in Hongkong, is at present the guest of 
the Honorable Sir Francis Plunkett. 


Tne new Japanese cruiser, Zakachiho Kan, 
arrived at Yokohama the 3rd instant, under the 
command of Captain J. M. James 


Mr. Takasakt Suoco has consented, at the re- 
quest of Countess Ito, to assume the manage- 
ment of the Ladies’ Charity Society. 


Conmanper Fuxusuia, one of the staff de- 
spatched to France to take over the Unebi Kan, 
died in that country on the 2gth ultimo. 


Prixce Lovrs Narorrox visited the paper mills 
at Oji, on the 3rd instant, on the invitation of 
Mr. Ichikawa, president of the Printing Bureau. 


Tue Nippon Railway Company have resolved 
to receive instalments of the price of their shares 
due in August next, instead of postponing pay- 
ment. 


Tur Korean refugee, Kim-yo-Kun, who is 
under orders to leave the country before the 
13th instant, has determined, it is said, to go 
to America, 





Excurqver Bonds bearing interest at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum, and payable in six 
months, will be issued shortly from the Treasury 


Department at par. 


Ir is reported that Mr. Iwasaki proposes to 
construct a tramway from Toky6 to the province 
of Kai, and is arranging the matter with the 
Nippon Tramway Company. 





Ay American gentleman has obtained permis- 
sion to enter the department of ancient litera- 
ture in the Imperial University in order to 
investigate Japanese history and the Japanese 
language. 


‘Tue total amount of yarn, shirtings, sugar, iron, 
kerosene, and other goods purchased from 
foreign firms during last month was $1,046,540, 
and foreign purchases of silk and tea amounted 
to $1,221,161. 


Gexexat Count Sarco, Minister of State for the 
vy, has received his official order to proceed 
to Europe and America on Government busi- 
ness. Five naval officers and one accountant 
will accompany him. 

















Tue Governor of Osaka notified on the 4th in- 
stant that the expense of the medical treatment 
and interment of those who are suffering from 
or have died of cholera will be entirely defrayed 
out of the local taxes 


Messrs. Mano, Kanai, and Yokoyama, gradu-| 





ates of the Engineering, Literature and Science 
Departments of the Imperial University, have 





been ordered to proceed to Europe to complete 
their stud Mr. Mano will engage in the 
study of marine engineering in the Glasgow 





le 


University, and Mr. Kanai will visit Germany 
and England to investigate political economy. 


Tu Chinese Government is said to have for- 
warded an application to the authorities in Toky6 
for information as to the organization of the 
dockyards at Yokohama and Onohama, and 
the cost of their maintenance. 


Tue examiners of va appear to be doing their 
duty thoroughly. Constant seizures have been 
made, since the commencement of the season, 
of leaf which had not been prepared according 
to the rules prescribed. 


A Lone of copper recently discovered in Kuma- 
moto has been worked, and 20,000 &/n of fine 
copper were extracted and sold last month. 
The lode is six feet thick, and so wide that the 
walls have not yet been reached. 


Tue new naval bonds are selling at from yen 
106 to yen 109. Subcriptions sent in from 
provincial districts have amounted, itis said, to 
about one million ye, but only a small sum 
has been applied for in Tokyd. 


Tue export of Japanese fans has considerably 
increased this year, though the quotation shows 
a slight decline compared with the preceding 
year. During the first half of the year no less 
than 1,500,000 fans were shipped abroad. 


Rerugns showing the relative number of deaths 
to cases of cholera in various places, and the 
constant observation of physicians, have deter- 
mined that promptitude in dealing with cases as 
soon as discovered, is of vital importance. 


Tue funeral of the late Mr. Sawabe Seishu, who 
died recently at Atami, was conducted accor- 
ding to the Christian ceremonial, and was 
atiended by over 300 persons, mostly officials, 
journalists, and members of the legal profession. 


Tue Osaka Arsenal is now lighted with fish oil 
gas. A German architect whose services were 
specially engaged in connection with the fur- 
nishing of the necessary apparatus, was en- 
tertained by the officials of the factory on the 
expiration of his term. 





Ar a meeting of the Permanent Committee of 
the Kanagawa Prefectural Assembly, held on the 
|3rd_ instant, additional police expenses, yen 
|3,152; sanitary and hospilal expenses for the 
urban and rural divisions, en 13,600, and for 
5,137) voted 





urban disvisions yen 
originally proposed. 


were as 


Tue ceremony of conferring diplomas upon 
graduates of the Imperial University took place 
on the roth instant in the central hall of 
the Engineering College, when addresses were 
delivered by the President, Mr. Watanabe, the 
British Minister and other distinguished persons 


|Icuteawa Daxyvxo and Onoue Kikugoro visited 
Count Io the other day, when His Excellency 
expressed his opinion on the subject of the 
improvement of Japanese theatres. The piece 
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in which Takano Choei and Watanabe Kazan 
played attracted no less than one hundred and 
ve of Ministers. 





twenty foreigners, inclus' 


Tue discontent manifested by the female weavers 
of Kofu, Yamanashi Prefecture, has culminated 
in a preconcerted strike of about forty women 
employed at a large factory, where work has 
been temporarily suspended. The cause of the 
strike is a recent reduction of wages and an 
increase in working hours. 


Tue crop of cotton in the central provinces is 
expected to be a complete success should the 
weather continue favourable for the season. 
The quotation has not, however, shown any 
sign of decline, owing to the comparauve 
scarcity of goods held from last year, and the 
decrease in the import of Chinese cotton 


Tue convicts of a certain gaol were noticed to 
be frequently drunk when working in gangs 
outside the walls, and the warders were much 
puzzled to discover by what means the men 
managed to get liquor, under close observation 
as they continually were. It was ultimately 
found that the friends of the prisoners left, 
overnight, bamboos filled with saké lying about 
on the spot where the men were brought to work. 


Cuoxera would appear to be on the decrease in 
Osaka, according to information elicited by a 
foreign consul, on application at the Fucho, 
‘The number of cases reached the maximum on 
the gth ult. when 25 persons were attacked in 
the city and rg in the rural districts. Previous 
to and after that date the numbers averaged 25 
or 8 in the remainder of the 


in the city and 7 
Fu, At present the cases reported daily have 
fallen to about 1o in the city and 4 or 5 in the 


5 
rural districts. 


Tue Import market may be said all round to 
have slightly improved, and the general aspect 
of affairs is certainly more cheerful than has 
been the case for some time past. Though the 
business in Yarns has been quieter than during 
the previous two weeks, yet a good demand con- 
tinues at steady prices, slightly, if anything, in 
favour of sellers, and of all kinds—though most 
English—at least 1,500 bales have been sold. 
Other articles, however, have come in for a 
share of attention, and T.-Cloths, Turkey Reds, 
Shirtings, and Velvets, have moved off in in- 
creased quantities at an advance upon recent 
rates. Certain classes of Woollens, too, have 
been sought after, and the enquiry is of a na- 
ture that is usually the forerunner of business. 
There is little to report in the Metal trade; ar- 
rivals continue and the sales are not large, but 
prices are maintained. There were small opera- 
tions in Kerosene during the week, but to-day 
a large business has been done, and prices 
have advanced. There is nothing worth re- 
porting in Sugar. Of F 
was quiet early in the week, but a splash 
later on made by one or two 
buyers for Europe, and the news at the time of 
writing are that indications—both from Europe 
and America—point to a greatly increased busi- 
ness next week, with a probability of conces- 
sions to holders of suitable Silk. Only a feeble 
business has to be recorded in Waste, and a re- 
ort comes from up country to the effect that 
there will be comparatively lite Waste this 
season on account of the cocoons reeling so 
well that they are nearly all used up into Raw 
Silk. ‘Tea continues to be extensively dealt in, 
through the supply of leaf is not quite so large, 
and prices are drooping somewhat. Foreign 








ports, the Silk trade 





was larg 











NOTES. 


Snovep it turn out that the discovery which 
Mr. Donnelly, of Hastings, Minnesota, claims 
to have made is what he asserts, we shall find 
ourselves face to face with the greatest literary 
event of the age, perhaps of all ages. Many 
profound students have maintained that Bacon 
was the author of the works which have come 
down to us under the name of Shakespeare. 
Mr. Donnelly, who is of this number, declares 
that he can not only furnish irrefragable proof 


of the fact, but that he can unfold from the]s 


Plays a cipher narrative in which “ Bacon 
claims their authorship, giving also a detailed 
account of a considerable portion of his own 
life and of the Court history during the period 
of his rise and greatness.”. Bacon was a great 
lover of cipher. Many passages from his works 
contain allusions to it, yet there is no evidence 
on record in any of his biographies that he ever 
made any use of the art. Thinking the matter 
over, Mr. Donnelly concluded that, had Bacon 
written such masterpieces as the Plays, he could 
never have persuaded himself to renounce their 
authorship for ever, and that probably he had 
woven into their text some cipher which would 
set the question at rest. Every student of the 
great poet knows that the Plays were presented 
to the public in the Folio in a condition which 
seemed to betray the greatest possible editorial 
Inconsistent as the theory of such 








negligence. 
negligence was with the great cost of the book 
and the evident intention that it should be a 
first-rate edition of the Plays, there appeared to 
be no other way of accounting for its “ irregular 
paging, arbitrary italicising, meaningless bracket- 
ing and senscless hyphenation.” Mr. Donnell 

conceived the idea that all these irregularit 
were intentional, and that in them, if anywhere, 
was to be found the precious cipher. He set 
to work upon this clue, and after labour which 
we shall not be able to appreciate until the 
publication of his complete results, he arrived 
at arule “based on the mutual relations of the 
paging, the brackets, the italics, and the hyphens 
of the Folio text.” Speaking of the cipher thus 
discovered, Mr. Donnelly sai “Tt is a most 
marvellous piece of work. The ingenuity used 
in constructing it is as great a subject of wonder 
to me as the genius manifested in the Plays has 
been tothe world. * * * At first, as you know, 
I expected no more than to find written into the 
Plays (perhaps a word on a page) a brief state- 
ment that Francis Bacon was their author. But 
as T went on the Cipher grew under my hands 
until I found it to be a complete and elaborate 
narrative, perfect in all its parts, minute in de- 
tail; containing not only a statement of facts, 
but a description of his own feelings in the 
midst of the great troubles and dangers which 
surrounded him.” The principal characters in 
the narrative are Shakespeare, Burleigh, Bacon, 
and his faithful servant Harry Percy. ‘* Shake- 
speare’s character, antecedents, and career are 
dwelt upon at some length. With the utmost 
detail is recorded how the Queen ordered him 
be arrested, and, if necessary, racked to 














to 
divulge the name of the real author, and how 
the disclosure. It 
story 


Bacon managed 
writes Mr, Donnelly, 
how Bacon sent his faithful friend-servant to find 


Shakespeare and to get him to fly the country 


to save 





is, “a wonderful 


when the Que! 
Percy's disguise of himself; how he stepped 





n gave orders for his arrest. 














Exchange has dropped again all round. 
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down and embraced Bacon for the last time, as 


he was about to start on his mare (note the minute 
details) from the orchard at St. Albans ; how he 
comforted him and told him that he would save 
him, Bacon meanwhile standing in the darkness 
and listening to the dull beats of the hoofs of 
his horse on the hard ground as he receded. 
His fondness for Percy's faithful and cheerful 
spirit, his feeling that only the errand of that 
one true man stood between him and the greatest 
disgrace and shame, &c., &c. The internal story 
will be found to be as thrilling and absorbing 
and as powerfully rendered as the Plays them- 
ay The interview between Percy 
and Shakespeare takes place at Stratford, in the 
presence of Shakespeare's wife and daughter. It 
is told with the utmost detail. The whole 
Shakespeare family is described, his young 
brother Edmund, his daughter Susanna, his 
wife, his sister. The very supper bill of fare is 
given, and a very mean one it was—‘ dried cakes, 
mouldie and ancient,’ roast mutton far advanced 
in decomposition, the odour of which perfumed 
the room, bitter beer, and worse Bordeaux stuff. 
The smell of the meal took away the dandy 
Percy's appetite. He told Shakespeare that the 
Queen's officers were after him, to arrest him as 
the nominal author of Richard IZ, which re- 
presented the murder and deposition of the 
King, and which was held to be an incentive to 
treason. Shakespeare, Percy said, must fly 
to Holland or Scotland, and there abide until 
the storm blew over. Thereupon Shakespeare 
became violently abusive of Bacon— Master 
Francis “he calls him—for getting him into such a 
scrape. ‘Ze is,’ says Percy, ‘¢he foul-mouthedst 
rascal in England.’ Shakespeare declares that 
he will confess the truth and clear his own 
skirts. Thereupon came the first anti-Baconian 
argument. It is the parent of all later ones. 
Percy told Shakespeare (not, probably, as a 
fact, but as a threat, and to drive him from the 
country, so as to save Bacon's exposure) that 
‘Master Francis’ would deny the authorship, 
and that the world would surely believe him 
and not Shakespeare. For who, says Percy, 
“could conceive of one man putting the immortal 
glory of the Plays on the shoulders of another? 
Did not Shakespeare bear his blushing honours 
through all the disreputable houses of London? 
Did he not profit by the Plays? Was he not 
transformed in new silk and feathers, and looked 
upon in the low society in which he shone as 
the one who wrote the Plays? The Queen 
would ask, “ Why kepi's thou silence so long?” 
and much more to the same purpose. So you 
see there is nothing new under the sun. Harry 
Percy anticipated all the anti-Baconian argu- 
ments by nearly two hundred and ninety years.” 











Tus is the age of exhibitions. Every year sees 
anew colossal show in London, and never a 
season passes without some one of the European 
capitals projecting or carrying out a big fair of 
some kind. America has not been backward 
in this class of enterprise, but her performances 


have been scarcely worthy of her, She has 
only had one really large show. All the rest 
have been insignificant or fiascoes. Now, how- 


ever, she projects something which shall not 
only eclipse everything that went before, but 
shall also be “the greatest the world ever wit- 
nessed.” The occasion of this effort is the 
hundredth anniversary of the Constitution of the 
United States, which falls on March 4th, 1889. 
The idea is to erect a huge series of buildings 
in the Park at Washington, and to open there 
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a permanent exposition of the three Americas, 
following it by a World’s Exposition in 1892, 
the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery 
of America by Columbus. The projectors of the 
former scheme advance very practical reasons 
in its support. The annual value of American 
manufactures is, in round numbers, fifty-four 
hundred million dollars. Of this enormous 
total only two per cent. find foreign markets. 
“This,” say the projectors, ‘is an astonishing 
state of affairs, a defect in the commercial re- 
lations with the outside world which must be 
remedied.” Europe is already well supplied 
with its own manufactures. Therefore the in- 
dustrials of the United States can only look to 
the markets of Spanish and Portugese Ame- 
rica, and the countries surrounding the Pacific, 
where there is a population of 45 million con- 
sumers with an area more than double that of 
the United States. It is true that Great Britain 
already monopolizes the lion's share of the im- 
port trade of these territories, but the projectors 
think that there is no better way to alter all this 
than “by bringing the several American nations 
together under one roof toa grand exposition 
of their respective resources and industries.” 
There is no time to be lost if the scheme is to 
be consummated. ‘It will require,” says the 
prospectus, ‘one year for the necessary legisla- 
tion by Congress, at least another for legislation 
by the forty-six States and Territories and the 
various nations of the other Americas, leaving 
but one year before the centennial of the Con- 
stitution, and four years before the four hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of America, for the 
erection of permanent buildings, the collection 
of exhibits, and other necessary work. It is 
evident, therefore, we can do but little more than 
inaugurate the enterprise in 1889, leaving the 
grand consummation for 1892.” 


Tue Fiji Shimpo has the following on railway 
construction :—When Western learning was first 
introduced into this country, men devoted 
themselves to its acquisition, not because it 
was a necessary qualification for success in life, 
but simply because it was a novelty. But 
gradually the true importance of the sciences 
came to be recognised, and now it has be- 
come absolutely necessary to study them, as a 
means of livelihood. A similar course of events 
may be observed in the case of railways. The 
line connecting Tdkyé and Yokohama was| 
constructed in 1872, principally because it was 
a novelty. But it soon became evident, from 
practical experience ofthe working of thislineand 
of that subsequently built in the Ky6to-Osaka- 
Kobe district, that railways are necessities of 
business, of industrial, and agricultural life; and 
this recognition of the importance of railways 
soon led to the construction of lines in various 
parts of the country. The people of Echigo 
Province have been alarmed by the change 
which the connection of the Province of Shinano 
with TOky6 by railway has wrought on their 
commercial relations with the Shinano people, 
and their apprehensions have finally led to the 
commencement of a line connecting Takata in 
Echigo with Ueda in Shinano, ‘The proposal to 
extend the Nakasendoline from Ogaki to Handa 
in (Owari) has similarly aroused the people 
of Yokkaichi (in Ise) to the necessity of connec- 
ting that town with Ogaki so as to maintain its 
present position as adep6t. The inhabitants of 
Mito are equally alarmed. Formerly the products 
of this district—tonnyaku, ng Ge tobacco 
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—were collected there, and then conveyed 
through Tsuchiura to Téky6, but, since the 
opening of the Utsunomiya line, they are sent 
to Tdky6 through the latter place, without being 
sent to Mito as formerly. Fish and other marine 
producis also, which were formerly supplied to 
the people of Utsunomiya and Koyama by the 
fishermen about Mito,-are now sent by rail 
from Tokyé. 





From these circumstances the 
people of Mito are seriously contemplating 
connection with Koyama. Thus, throughout 
the country, the people have been aroused to the 
practical importance of rail ways by considerations 
directly affecting their own welfare and pros- 
perity, and we believe that before long the public 
zeal for the construction of railways will become 
even more intense than was the eagerness in 
1883 for the opening of a National Assembly, 
when petition after petition was submitted to 
the Government. The question now is—does the 
Government intend to construct all railway lines 
under its own superintendence? If that be the 
case, we fear that the work will be too slowly 
executed to give satisfaction to the nation. We 
think that the Government will do well to 
establish regulations for private railways and 
let the people construct such lines as they 
may sce fit, keeping in its own hands only 
those lines which ought to be under official 
control. As to the question whether railways 
ought to be in the hands of the Government or 
in private possession, opinions differ in Europe 
and America. In two or three countries it is 
generally held that the Government should have 
all railways in its own hands, but in England 
exactly an opposite opinion prevails. Here in 
Japan the Government can easily direct private 
companies to construct railway lines in the 
directions best suifed to State purposes, and can 
make satisfactory contracts with them for the 
carriage of mails and for the emergencies of war. 
If no substantial administrative inconveniences 
are likely to arise, it will be wise to leave the 
work of railway construction to the discretion of 
the people. Lastly, the question has to be con- 
sidered—will the people invest money in private 
railway enterprises? Our conviction is that, 
wherever there is a prospect of profit, people will 
come forward with their money. The Go- 
vernment and semi-Government lines around 
TokyO and Kyoto are paying fairly well, 
notwithstanding the thriftless management of 
official business ; and as, moreover, improved 
modes of construction and engineering skill will 
considerably lessen the cost hitherto involved, 
it is beyond doubt that private railway lines 
will be sufficiently profitable to induce capi- 
talists to invest their money. Further, if there 
be any backwardness on the part of native 
capitalists, let foreigners invest ; for the Govern- 
ment will have no objection to such a course, as 
may be understood from the fact that foreigners 
have been allowed to possess Nakasendo Rail- 
way Bonds, and further because at no distant 
date mixed residence will certainly be granted. 

Ir would, of course, be premature to draw any 
hard and fast deductions from the figures wired 
by Reuter with regard to the unopposed seats at 
the English elections. Yet it does seem a signi- 
ficant fact that of the 94 Liberal and Radical 
Seceders who voted against the Home Rule 
Bill on the 7th of June, 46, or nearly one half, 
should have been returned without opposition. 
In the last Parliament there were 332 Liberals 
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Te 247 Conservatives. Assuming that an 


e UNIVE 


| ? 
jequal number of Conservatives and Parnellites 


are returned to the new House, and that of the 
remaining 48 Liberal Seceders one half lose 
their seats to Gladstonian candidates, the com- 
position of the House with regard to Home 
Rule would be as follows :— 

{ Gladstonians 


Parnellites 
Against Home Rule { 


262 
86 
247 
70 


For Home Rule } 348 


ee 


3 
But it has to be remembered thatin the elections 
of 1885 the whole weight of Irish influence was 
thrown into the scale against the Liberals, 
whereas the reverse will be the case on the 
present occasion. Towhatextent this willeffect 
the result it is difficult to foresee ; but when we 
recollect that in 1880, without Irish aid and at 
atime when Liberalism was in full fashion, the 
Conservatives carried 237 seats, against 247 in 
1885, the insignificance of the Irish vote in 
Great Britain becomes apparent. Without, 
however, going into these speculations, we may 
say with certainty that, unless Mr, Gladstone's 
followers succeed in winning a considerable 
part of the remaining seats occupied in the last 
Parliament by Unionists, Home Rule will have 
no chance in the new House. To make this 
clear let us reconsider the figures :— 


Conservatives 
Liberal Seceders 


Majority (consisting wholly of Irish members) 





Resuits oF Division oF 77H Juve. 


; Gladstonians .... 226 

For Home Rule. oo {Baeliites Fal i 

Against Home Rule | Conservatives 247} th 
O4 


| Liberal Seceders 


366 


There were, therefore, 107 Liberal votes and 
one Parnellite vote lost to Mr. Gladstone on this 
division, and Reuter tells us that of the former 
he has failed to recover 46. The total number 
of seats remaining in doubt is consequently, 
only 61, and among the occupants of these 
there are thirteen whose minds are evidently 
undecided on the question of Home Rule. 
They must, of course, declare themselves one 
way or the other at the elections, The proba- 
bility is that they will declare for Home Rule in 
a modified form In that case, if 8 of the re- 
maining seceders are replaced by Gladstonians, 
the majority against Home Rule will be wiped 
out, and if 28 are ousted, a majority of yo 
would be obtained in favour of the measure. 
Such a majority would scarcely seem con- 
clusive to the Lords or the country. Even 
under very favourable circumstances, then, the 
| prospects of the Gladstonians are far from 
bright. It has to be observed, of course, that 
among the Seceders there were several—as 
Chamberlain, Bright, James, Goschen, éc., 
whose seats were secure whatever their attitude 
towards Home Rule. The news that these 
Unionists have been returned without opposition 
would not suffice to suggest any certain inference 
with regard to their fellow-seceders. 


* 
ae 


The arithmetical result of Reuter’s telegram 
may be differently and perhaps more clearly ex- 
Supposing that the strength of 
the Conservatives in the new House is not 
| diminished, we have now 247 Conservatives and 
|46 Liberals—or a total of 293—against Home 
(Rule. There remain, then, 373 numbers, of 
whom 86 are Parnellites; 226 are pledged to 
|Gladstone; 13 are doubtful, and 48 voted 
\against Home Rule in the last Parliament. The 


maygin; jg therefore, 79—that is to say, if all the 
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elections go in favour of the Home Rulers, Mr. 





very comical group with numerous movement 


cal figures putting out tongue, with voice, on pres- 


Gladstone will have a majority of 79. If 25 of the This last we can very well believe to be a highly | sure of lever ;” (these figures are of “ three kinds, 


elections go against him, he will only have a 
majority of 30, which would be quite inadequate 
for such a measure. It comes then to this— 
that if of those who either voted against Home 
Rule, or declined to vote for it, one man out of 
every three retains his seat and his opinions, 
the Bill will not become law. 
* *: * 

At the beginning of June, that is to say, a 
few days before the Home Rule Bill went 
to its second reading the reports of the local 
Liberal caucuses to the Central Liberal As- 
sociation, had begun to indicate an increase 
of dissension among the Gladstonians. The 
secession of the great Liberal magnates threa- 
tened to plunge the party in impecuniosity. 
Differences of opinion, too, were daily becoming 
more accentuated. For example, a memorial 
against Home Rule was issued by the non-con- 
formist ministers of the Nottingham circuit, and 
this was followed by unmistakable indications 
that a majority of the Liberals in the provinces 
considered Mr. Gladstone's proposals unjust 
and unnecessary. Class feeling against the 
Premier was growing visibly stronger. In 
comedy called the “Pickpocket,” the prin- 
cipal actor, Hill, dressed so as to resemble Glad- 
stone, and referred to him every night as the 
“Grand old Maniac.” The anti-Gladstonian 
press began to publish stories derogatory to the 
old statesman’s integrity and disinterestedness, 
relating, amongst other things, how his Conser- 








vative brother Robert had said ; “ William's am-| 


bition and lust of power are so great that he 
will sacrifice anything to gratify them ;" and 
how his father had remarked ; “‘ My son William 
is a clever fellow, but a dangerous man.” This 
is certainly the crisis of Mr. Gladstone's career. 
Failure now will mar much of his previous fame. 





A trabe price-list is not exactly the kind of 
work to which one would turn with any ex- 
pectation of obtaining amusement. It is re- 
corded that a ‘* Webster's Unabridged ” once 
formed the sole source from which the intellec- 


tual cravings of a large mining camp were) 


satisfied ; but we fear that the ordinary price-list 
of trade would be found wanting even in the 
quality which kept a dictionary “sloshing 
around” a community of people not usually 
credited with over-anxiety to cultivate choice- 
ness of expression. We have before us, how- 
ever, the price-list, for 1886, issued by a firm 
of London ironmongers, which in more than one 
particular displays a most refreshing originality. 
This, for example, strikes us as a peculiarly 
effective way of describing what the author 
terms the movements of a ‘‘comical surprise 
picture, with glass front and gilt frame, working 
about four hours with one winding ”:—‘ Man 
comically dressed trying to strike a mouse 
with a stick, He makes several fruitless at- 
tempts to strike the little animal. At Iast he 
strikes a great blow, but the mouse always 
runs away, and the man opens his mouth in 
astonishment.” Here is another :—‘ Man fish- 
ing, catches an old boot instead of the fish, 
which jumps out, and into the water, apparently 
much amused.” This little “ piece” is arranged 
in “numerous comical movements” and works 
about three hours. Another:—‘ Zoological 














| comical group, but we hardly think the author 
has quite done himself justice in the descriptive 
notice. The group seems to us to be incom- 
plete. True, that may be the fault of the 
designer; but it seems hardly fair to conclude 
|that of the “numerous movements” one is 
not appropriated to the duty of opening in 
astonishment the mouth of the gentleman whose 
hatistaken away. It would appear only reason- 
able, too, to suppose that a small movement 
might be spared to impart an ‘apparently much 
amused ” aspect to the features of the elephant 
—a very slight action of the trunk simulta- 
neous with and probably dependent upon the 
hat-snatching motion would doubtless be enough, 
should the elephantine countenance lend itself 
to an ‘apparently amused ” type of expression. 
The author's code of etiquette, moreover, appears 
to be unnecessarily strict, if we are to understand 
that the man who tries to regain possession of 
the hat is the gentleman from whom it was 
taken. Must we presume that in addition to, 





jand consequent on, the misfortune of having 
| one’s hat taken off by an elephant, one is con- 


demned to the afiliction of being counted “no 
gentleman ” Here is another “ surprise 
picture" which seems to be susceptible of im- 
| provement :— Man with flea. Man asleep ; 
| suddenly a flea alights on his nose, he wakes, 
Man mov- 





| tries to catch it, flea always escapes. 
ing mouth, arms, etc., 3 movements, going about 
3 hours; very comical.” If this tableau is truth- 
fully and fully described, it is palpably lacking in 
more than one importantrespect. Human nature 
in its relations and dealings with the interesting 
and sagacious insect so characteristically pour- 
trayed above, is not likely to go on waking and 
trying to catch its persecutor for the length of 
time indicated without manifesting emotion of 
some kind. Why is not this emotion repre- 
sented? Similarly, a flea, which for three mortal 
hours is occupied in attempts upon a man’s nose 
—we presume it is the man’s nose, though the 
author does not made the matter over clear— 
only to be foiled in each assault, and driven off 
under circumstances of extreme danger, could not 
be expected toremain entirely impassive. Why is 
not some appropriate sentiment expressed on the 
insect’s lineaments? One very small “ move- 
ment” ought to be suflicient to impart at one 
and the same time, to the man’s features, say an 
air of ‘‘pardonable resentment,” and to the 
flea's face one of “ increasing chagrin,” blended 
ibly with “ perseverance worthy of a better 
cause.” The whole affair, glass front, gilt frame 
andall, only measures 143 by 133 inches, so that 
a very small proportion of the movement would 
|be sufficient to animate the features of the 
| insect 
|state, however, the group, like the others we have 
| described, is exceedingly interesting. There are 
other clockwork mechanisms, the glass shades 
of which are nearly all adorned by paintings of 
“marine landscapes.” One of these is an “Eng- 
|lish fortress with one large ship moving on 
| water, two sailors dancing, one moving sentinel 
|on tower, rockwork, quay,” &e. A rather attrac- 
tive figure is a “white polar bear, on wheels, 
very loud natural voice, size about 22 inches by 
12} inches.” Owing probably to the presence 
jof a natural voice of the dimensions above indi- 








pos: 


Even in its somewhat expressionless 











men and women,” and are assorted on a stand ;) 
a preserved fruit bottle “on releasing the lid of 
which a dressed boy springs up with voice ;” 
a “Punch, clapping with cymbals, voice, and 
{moving eyes,” &c. Finally, we select from three 
descriptive notices of as many “new musical 
mechanisms ” the following :—Shepherd in rich 
costume playing the flute, moving the head and 
arms; tree, with green leaves and flowers, on 
which is perched a bird, which sings at intervals 
with very beautiful notes. The shepherd sits at 
the foot of the tree, and plays the flute for a 
short time, then ceasing, the bird sings, and so 
on at regular intervals. In the lower part of the 
landscape is a lake, with running spring of 
|water, and 2 moving sheep, complete under 
glass shade with stand ”; etc. 





We discussed, in an article in April last, the 
value of the dollar as it affects British officials 
in the East. Zrufh, recently dealing with this 
question, says a gentleman connected with an 
Eastern Consulate asks the following pertinent 
question :— The question of the Government 
rate of exchange for the dollar and rupee has 
often been discussed, as it affects public servants 
in the East very considerably, their salaries 
being nominally paid in sterling, but really in 
dollars, at 3s. 8d. to the dollar, that coin really 
being worth 3s. 4d. What we should like to 
know is who gets the £3 in every £30 which 
is, by this method, cut off the salaries of officials 
in the East?” 





We learn with pleasure that the act of gallantry 
on the part of Mr, Charlesworth, recorded in 
these columns a few wecks ago, has not passed 
unnoticed by the authorities. Mr. Charles- 
worth has just received through H.B.M's. 
Minister, the Hon. Sir Francis R. Plunkett, a com- 
munication from the Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs graciously acknowledging the gallant 
rescue of the child from drowning. The com- 
munication was accompanied by a silver medal, 
small and of extremely simple design. If we 
mistake not, Mr. Charlesworth is the first fo- 
reigner who has received the distinction. 





SurprrnG casualties have been unusually nume- 
rous in Eastern waters lately, the Hongkong 
Daily Press received by the steamer which 
arrived yesterday morning reporting two more as 
follow :—Telegraphic advices from Manila re- 
Port the total loss of the British steamer Com p- 
fon, a vessel belonging to Messrs. Milburn & 
& Co, The vessel was on her way from Glas- 
gow, which port she left on the 14th April, to 
Manila, when she ran upona reef. She is a total 
loss but happily there is no loss of life, as the tele- 
gram states that the captain and crew haxe been 
saved. The Compéon was a vessel of 1,186 tons 
net register, and left Hongkong last on Decem- 
ber 6th, when she was under the command of 
Captain Whitburn. She is stated to have been 
insured.—The following telegram was received 
by Messrs. Melchers & Co. from Vladivostock : 
—‘ Pring Heinrich ashore Point Dassas, near 
Decastries ; jettisoning cargo; water in fore- 
jhold.” The German steamer Prinz Heinrich 
‘came out recently from Hamburg and has been 





gardens, elephant moving its trunk, and with it | cated the price is much higher than those of other engaged in the Northern coasting trade. She 
taking off a gentleman's hat, man trying to regain | models ofa similar nature. ‘‘ Voice,” by the way, is a yessel of 1,084 tons register, Sunderland 





ssessi f his hat, lady, movj hy 
possession of his bats indy, pao Ce 5 
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Mr. Brarne, the Presidential candidate, has whether he will come at all, Should the/it in the little | have to say—is inctly and un- 


been using strong language about Home Rule. 
Addressing a mass meeting in the Portland City 
Hall, June rst, he is reported to have said :— 


Lord Salisbury gives the remedy. He says if the 
Irish do not wish to be governed by the British they 
should leave. But the Irish have been in Ireland quite 
aslong as Lord Salisbury’s ancestors have been in 
England—(aughter)—and very likely, for aught | 
know, for | have not examined his Lordship's lineage 
in Burke's Peerage —very likely his ancestors were 
Danish pirates or peasants in Normandy who came 
over with William the Conqueror centuries after the 
Irish people were known in Ireland—(Applause.) 
‘Therefore, we need not be surprised—we who remem- 
ber Salisbury’s course in the Civil War—if some should 

say that Lord Salisbury be called impudent. We 

would not transgress courtesy if we called him inso- 
lent ; we would not transgress truth if we called him 
brutal. We know him in this country. He was the 
bitterest foe that the government of the United States 
had in the British Parliament during the civil war, and 
he has transferred all_the hatred which he hissed forth 
in the Parliament of Great Britain during our struggles. 








Lord Salisbury, naturally indignant at such 
unjustifiable abuse, publicly uttered by a promi- 
nent American, referred to the matter severely 
in the House of Lords, denouncing the language 
used by Mr. Blaine “who is canvassing for the 
exalted position of the Presidency of the United 
States.” Lord Salisbury said -— 


It used to be an admitted truth that assisting people 
to emigrate froma country where employment is 
and wages are low t 
improve their condition was doing « beneficent act 
There was nothing in my suggestion approaching a 
insult to the Irish people, Ido not mind Mr, Bl 
abusing me if that will improve his prospects, but I do 
hope that in the future he will quote me correctly. 














Meantime Mr. Blaine addressed the following 
letter to the editor of the Acnuebee Journal :-— 


In the associated press report of a hrief speech which 1 
delivered in Portland last evening on the Irish question, | 
am quoted as applying the words ‘impudent, insolent, 

al," to Lord Salisbury. ‘This is incorrect. "was only 

ing to His Lordship’s declaration that the brish mig 
remain as they are now situated or emigrate, and [said 
interrogatively :—"‘Is not this an impudent proposition ! 
terms? Does it, indeed, stop short 
of being brutal in its cruelty?” It is parliamentary to say 
that a statement is not true, but altogether unparliamentary 
to say that its, author is guilty of falsehood. Ihe frst 
describes the thing. The second assails the person. My 
characterization was aimed at the proposition, and not at 
Lord Salisbury personally. As 1 spoke without notes and 
did not see the Stenographer’s report until it appeared in 
the papers of this moiing, I hope 1 shall not be held 
accountable for the errors that appeared. Some of these 
were, in Dr. Johnson’s quaint phrase, “ Risible absurdities ;° 
for example, ‘ Kosciusko” appearing as a leader in the 
Hungarian revolt of 1848, in place of ** Kossuth,” to whom 

Ireferred. Very respectfully, James G. BLAINE. 


Of course the stenographer who reported Mr. 
Blaine’s speech denies the accuracy of these 
corrections, and, equally of course, Mr. Blaine’s 
enemies support the stenographer. 




















Tuere is some difficulty in comprehending the 
isolated item of intelligence that Germany has 
officially signified her objection to Russian 
interference in Bulgaria. But the facts appear 
to be that Prince Alexander has been pushing 
the union of the two Bulgarias with incautious 
rapidity, and that Russia has been availing her- 
self of the opportunity to sow fresh seeds of 


dissension between the new kingdom and 
Turkey. Zhe Times’ Cortespondent at Con- 
stantinople, writing over date May 5th, said :-— 
“Information received from quite trustworthy 
private sources points to the not improbable pro- 
clamation of a kingdom by the new National 
Bulgarian Assembly, which is about to meet 





Russian influences continue actively at work: |1 


but would seem to have somewhat lost ground’ 
as is shown by the undiminished popularity of 
the Prince during his recent tour of inspection 
in the province. Russian agents aud partisans 
in and out of office nevertheless openly declare 
the time to be very close when the Russians 
will again appear in the province. No date 
is yet named for the visit of the Prince to 


another country where they can | 


\ 


kingdom be proclaimed as was done in the 
case of Servia, a serious crisis in Bulgaria may 
be expected, with a reopening of the whole 
question afresh. Russian employés report that 
there are at present concentrated in the Crimea 
land Bessarabia about 350,000 men for the 
manoeuvres under the Czar’s inspection.” We 
have no accurate tidings as to the developments 
which the question of Bulgarian union subse- 
quently underwent, but a telegram dated June 2nd 
says :—“ Despatches from Constantinople this 
| evening state that the military and naval activity 
of Russia are looked upon by the Porte as 
ominous preparations, and that Turkey is alarmed 
|by them, It is also said that the Sultan is lean- 
ing upon Germany for support in case emer- 
{gency shows it to be needed.” No Power in 
Europe is more interested in keeping Russia 
out of Constantinople than Germany. If the 
authorities at Berlin have resolved to play this 
rOle, England's shoulders will be lightened of a 
pretty heavy burden. 5 


Loxn Rayvotr Cuurcuict has placed himself 
in an ugly light before the country. During the 
debate on the Arms Bill his notorious utterances 
in Belfast were severely commented upon by Mr. 
Parnell, who did not hesitate to call the noble 
lord a “half traitor." Lord Randolph offered 
the following explanation :—‘ What I said was 
this—that in certain circumstances and in 
the event of a certain portion of the Irish 
people being placed the control of 
another legislative assembly than this Imperial 
Parliament, the Loyalisis of Ulster would in all 
probakilily resort to forcible resistance.” You 








under 





| said they ought to do it,” interpolated Mr. Sexton, 


“IT did not,” Lord Randolph retorted. “ What 
I said was that in circumstances such as they 
apprehended they would be right in resorting to 





| arms. 


| 





| stitutional means had failed.” 


Will honourable members in any quarter 
of the House deny that allegiance is conditional. 
The allegiance of Ulster is given to this Parlia- 


5 deka te il 
ment on condition that it affords to the inhabit- 


ants of Ulster protection, That is the con- 
dition, and if this Parliament transfers the lives 
and liberties of the inhabitants of Ulster to a 
body over which this Parliament will have no 
control, then I hold that no divine right attaches 
to such acts of legislation, and if such legisla- 
tion should lead to civil war, it is impossible to 
contend that the inhabitants who took part in 
that civil war would be guilty of treason.” This 
was Lord Randolph's defence, to which he sub- 
sequeily added the corollary that the forcible 
action he referred to was “action after all con- 
In other words, if 
the men of Ulster could not prevent Home Rule 
by fair means, they would be right in resorting 
to foul. 


om 
The enunciation of such a doctrine by a 


former member of the Ministry naturally brought 
Mr, Gladstone 
worth quoting :— 


believe that the use of such language by the noble 
jord, aded to the language which has been used by 
several Irish members giving themselves the desig- 
nation of Loyalists (hear, hear), must constitute a very 
singular event, niust unusual in our proceedings and 
our history, and apparently calling for some distinct 
and notice from these who are intrusted with 
the government of the country. I refer to what has 
been distinctly taught by the noble lord, alate Secretary 
of State, one “bound to advise the Crown and called 


to his feet. His remarks are 














upon so'to do, a representative of law, and charged 
with a special responsibility with respect to everything 
that touches public order and the obligations of obe. 





dience. The doctrine of the noble lord, if I understand. 


Constantinople, and many express a doubt’ him—and J shail not use a single epithet if I can avoid 
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| equivocally this—a portion of the people find themselves 
jin circumstances when a law to which they entertain 
strong and vehement objection, considering it unjust 
and oppressive, is under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. We are told that in these circumstances the 
duty of these persons is this. First of all, they are to 
exhaust constitutional methods of opposition—that is, 
they are to make their sentiments known through their 
representatives, through petitions, through public meet. 
ings, and the various means that are afforded to all 
subjects of the Queen for unfolding in the fullest way 
their sentiments with regard to the intended law. 
But when these constitutional means have been 
exhausted, then this portion of the people—so we are 
told by the ex-Minister of the Crown, the ex-Secre- 
tary of State, the Privy Councillor of to-day—with 
his approval’ and support, are to resort to armed 
resistance.—(Cheers.) Ulster was the portion of the 
people to which the noble lord referred. But if his 
doctrine is true of Ulster it is equally true of Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught,—(Cheers) ‘This reminds 
me, Sir, of a scene truly historic—one of the most re- 
markable among the many remarkable scenes which I 
ever witnessed in this Honse. It is about 35 years ago 
when the occasion to which I refer happened within 
the walls of the Commons House of Parliament, but 
before we had been domiciled in this great building, 
and when we were in what was considered a temporary 
House after the fire in 1834. Mr. Smith O'Brien on 
that occcasion rose in his place; he set forth, if my 
memory serves me rightly, the position in which, as an 
Irishman, he stood. In his view all constitutional 
means had been exhausted. It was a short time after 
the termination of Mr. O'Connell's career, and what 
was called justice to Ireland in the language of those 
days had been sought, but had not, in the view of these 
gentlemen, been obtained. Mr, Smith O'Brien set 
forth to the House of Commons in the plainest language 
his intention of quitting the House to repair to his 
country and to levy war upon the Queen by the use of 
every means that he could put into action. “The House 
of Commons listened in absolute silence, with very 
strong but perfectly restrained feelings. to this ex. 
traordinary declaration, | will not refer to what 
followed. © Every one knows what was the sequel. But 
I want now to compare the position of Mr, Smith 
O'Brien with the position of the noble lord. T really 
know no other parallel with the position of the noble 
lord. The noble lord does not say that constitutional 
means have been exhausted. _In that respect, he differs 
from Mr. Smith O'Brien, But he agrees with Mr. 
Smith O'Brien in that which is really material, viz., 
that when the means furnished by the Constitution 
have been exhausted by any portion of the people 
disapproving any particular law, they may take the law 
[into their own hands and offer to it armed resistance, 
The other great and glaring difference besides the dif. 
ference | have pointed out is this, Mr. O'Brien was a 
representative of the people, but had never been an 
adviser or Minister of the Crown—(cheers)—though he 
had upon him the obligations of a loyal subject, 
against which in my opinion he grievously transgressed, 
he had not upon him the special obligation which 
taches to every Privy Councillor and to every one who 
has had the honour of serving the Queen in a respon- 
| sible position —(Cheers.) Well, Sir, this is an extre. 
| mely grave series of facts. We have the speech made 
Ulster, and that speech followed by a written expos 
\tion and a written commentary, and we have to-night, 
Jas T understand, the doctrine to which | referred, and 
which I will not characterize to the House. I merely 
state that such occurrences as these are occurrences of 
the utmost gravity, 





















































Tur expulsion of the pretenders to the vacant 
throne of France, now sanctioned by the Senate, 
is somewhat unexpected in view of the opposi- 
tion to this measure displayed but a few months 
ago by the Freycinet Cabinet. It is, of course, 
questionable whether such a step will strengthen 
the Republic or not, but it cannot be denied 
that the Princes of the House of Orleans have 
made themselves of late obnoxious to French 
Radicals on account of the profuse display and 
the pretentions put forward on the occasion of 
two recent marriages contracted by members of 
the family with princes of legitimate dynasties 
abroad. Grand receptions held with undue 
ostentation, and quite in contrast with the usual 





retiring disposition for which the Princes have 
received credit, are urged as suggesting the 
advisability of some measure to prevent these 
Houds display of pretentions subversive of 
every principle now recognized by the people 
of France. The assertion that the Orleanists 
from Paris have carried on a government within 





|the government will not readily find credence. 
'Nong the less the claim made that they had 
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already selected the men needed to fill, when | estates of the Comte de Paris at Dreux, and|able. Our Lord, having fainted from the torture 


vacated by some near coup détat, the oftices | 
now held by Republicans may have had a 
great deal to do with the energy recently put 
forth by some members of the present o! ] 
body. Ina country where the unexpected is 
always to be expected, the danger threatening 
the life of the Republic is liable to be unde 
estimated abroad. Some months ago, the Ger- 
man press reiterated in many variations the 
alarmist articles of the Cologne Gaze/te, in which 
an Orleanist restoration had been represented as 
equivalent toa war on the part of France against 
Germany. The fear of such a speedy restoration 
of the dcurgeois Kingdom was then considered! 
anythingbutgroundless. Anallied Power, Russia, | 
was said to have inquired at Berliti as to the posi- 
tion that would probably be taken there in case 
of a restoration of the Orleans Dynasty; and the 
articles that for a week filled the press were 
considered a response to that inquiry. The 
supposed or real intrigues of the French Am- 
bassador and his wife at Petersburg to bring 
about the marriage of a Russian Grand Duke, 
near to the throne of the Czars, with a member 
of the Orleans family, another 
which, resulting in the 

Representative by M. 








was affair 


the recall of French | 


Freycinet, caused con-} 


siderable alarm to many Republicans. Nothing 
has ever seemed so charming in the eyes) 
of many Frenchmen as a Russian alliance, 


and the probability that the Comte de Vatis, 
once enthroned, could bring about that d 
sired event is only too much calculated to 
give an additional impetus the monar- 
chical propaganda carried on under the «is 
of Louis Philippe’s heirs. Of course, an 
exiled Prince may in some respects be more 
dangerous abroad than at home, but the House 
of Orleans has thus far shown little of the skill 
of Napoleon III., in whose hands his exile and 
persecution by Louis Philippe became a formid- 
able weapon, alike in rousing sympathy fora 
cause almost hopeless, and in throwing dis 
credit upon a Power which seemed to feel 
conscious of its own weakness. If the Bona- 
partist Princes are included in the expulsion— 
which does not yet seem certain—such an 
inclusion would probably be the result rather of 
a wish to accord impartially the sane treatment 
to all the supposed enemies of the Republic, 
than of any apprehension with regard to the 
immediate desi signs of these Princes. 





to 





M. De Frevcier appears to have lost some- 
thing, and M. Ferry to have gained, in connec- 
tion with the expulsion of the Princes. ‘The 
former, it appears, proposed to confiscate the 
property of the Princes after their expulsion, but 
his idea was met with great disfavour by the 
extreme Left. M.Grévy also was opposed to 
it, and it thus happened that the President found 











himself once more in the same camp with Mt 





Fer Had M. Freycinet’s proposition been 
maintained and defeated on a division, the con- 
fident expectation was that M. Grévy would call 
upon Ferry to form a new Ministry, But a 
large majority of the Commission, appointed 
May 2oth, favoured expulsion without confisca- 
tion, and M. de Freycinet refrained from pres- 
sing his point. Prince Bonaparte had provided 
against contingencies of this sort by realizing 
all his the Due 
d’'Aumale had nominally mortgaged his Chan- 
tilly estates to the Credit Foncicr for a million 
being over 








property in France, and 


dollars, their market value seven 


millions. There still remained, however, the 
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three others belonging to the House of Orleans, 
which might have been confiscated. Legalized 
robbery being in fashion now-a-days, the Princes 
will doubtless see the advisability of conv 
their properties into coin with as little delay as 





ng 


possible 


Tue fiftieth annual report of the Liverpool, Lon- 
don, and Globe Insurance Company, presented to 
the annual general meeting of the proprietors in 
London the other day, shows that the firepremium 
income for the year, after deducting the sums 
paid for re-insuring surplus risks, amounts to 
£1,252,385. The losses, inclusive of full pro- 
vision for all claims that had arisen up to the 
amount to £7 The 








close of the year, 700,750. 
account, 
without the addition of interest, a surplus of 
£169,353, Which has been carried to profit and 
loss account. During the year the company 
received 1,074 proposals to assure the sum 
of £594,027; 802 policies were issued for 
£440,456 ; 172 proposals were not completed 
for £6,766; 100 proposals were declined for 
The premiums on new insurances 
¢ year amounted to £15,501, the total 
educting the amount 
for re-insurances, being £227,133. One 
Ired and tw hree annuity bands were 
a consideration of £64,377, gr 
amounting to £6,440. The 
one hundred and annuity 
died during the relieving 
company of the annual payment of £4.44. 
‘The funds were increased during the year 
4£a7yo1, and now amount to £3,68,612. 
The profit and loss account, 
of the fire profits above referred to as having 


m income, after 











issued for ant 


ing annuities 


holders of twelve 


bonds year, the 


been carried to it, and of the interest earned on 
the funds other than those of the life depait- 
ment, after deducting the amounts paid for the 
Globe perpetual annuities for 1885, shows a 
balance of £646,331. Of this amount 
© has been carried to the general 
reserve and fire re-insurance funds, which now 
amountto £1, coo. Itis proposed, out of 
the remaining balance of £316.331, to pay on 
account of the fire department a dividend of 
12s. per share, together with a bonus of 8: 
share, and out of the life profits declared at the 
end of last quinquennium a bonus of 3s. 
per share. On the 











per 
share, making in all 23s. 
23rd November last an interim payment of 8s. 
was made on account, and it is proposed to 
issue warrants for the balance, viz, 15s. per 
share, payable on the 22nd instant. 





A strove protest on behalf of miracles has just 
been made by the Bishop Elect of Manchester. 
The Bishop took as his theme the resurrection 
of the dead, 
hat if the resurrection of Christ was established 
by tru 


and asked his hearers to believe 





worthy testimony, then the general theo 
of the resurrection of the dead could no longer 
be pronounced impossible. Rationalistic com- 
mentators explain the fact that Christ appeared 
to the Disciples after the crucifixion by one of 
three hypotheses : first, that the crucifixion did 
not entirely take away life, and that the supposed 
dead man recovered cansciousness and strength 

had Jain time the tomb 
» that the remains were removed by 1 
and thirdly, that the 
Disciples, under the influence of excited fe: 
the victims of hallucination. The firs 
hypothesis was dismissed by the Bishop as unten. 
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of carrying his cross, could not possibly, after 
hanging many hours upon that cross, have rolled 
away the stone from his sepulchre. The second 
hypothesis might explain the disappearance of 
the remains from the grave but cannot explain 
the appearance of Christ to the Disciples. ‘The 
third hypothesis is inconsistent with the record, 
for the Apostles, instead of being under the in- 
fluence of excitement, were oppressed with 
doubt and trouble at the time. Such were the 
Bishop's arguments. On the strength of them 
he denounced “ the dogmatism of unauthorized 
scientists who disdain those that think any 
miracles possible, and deny that the mechanical 
lregularity of nature can on any occasion be 
arrested.” But if the evidence of a few men is 
to be taken as establishing such a marvel as the 
resurrection, what shall be said of equally in- 
credible telepathic curiosities attested by crowds 
of disinterested witnesses? We prefer to found 
our faith on the non omnis moriar of Socrates 
—the instinct so finely described in the follow- 
ing passage of the Bishop's sermon :— 

Professor Tyndall long ago admitted that it was 
impossible to pass over in imagination from molecular 
vibrations to a state of consciousness. When his 
jnerves thrilled ina certain way he saw colour, when 
they thrilled in a certain other way he heard sound, 
when they thrilled in another way he felt heat. How 
was it that he had the power to interpret those mole- 
culir vibrations of the nerves, the last thing of which 
physiology could tell them, to mean divers things, 
Who was he? An essential factor in the formation of 
all sensations, the foundation stone of all thought, He 
had the power of holding sensations themselves in the 
unity of his consciousness, of comparing them, of 
making their sensations, of determining the loss of 
those Sensations, and more wonderful still, when the 
sensation was past by an act of his will he had power 
to revive it, to call it back again into consciousness, 
and while regarding the former sensation as something 
other than himseli, and the present sensation as some 
thing other than the former and something other than 
himself, he saw that he himself existed a living, 
sentient creature, necessary to all thought, the creator 
and interpreter of all appearances in consciousness. 
Would they tell him that such a creature as that could 
die when the mere body decayed ? 























Dr. Watrace Taytor of Osaka has published 
a valuable monograph setting forth the results 
of his studies in fakte. This disease, so pre- 
| valent and so serious in Japan, is believed to be 
| gradually extending to regions hitherto free from 
its virus, so that its pathology and treatment are 
matters of the greatest importance. Dr. Taylor, 
deriving his historical information in great part 
from Mr. K. Bunya, says that 4offe probably 
existed in China as early as the second century, 
though it did not receive its present name until 
a somewhat later period. It was believed, how- 
ever, to have disappeared until, within the past 
two years, a number of cases were recognised 
by European practitioners in different places. 
In Japan, no mention of the disease ap- 
pears to have occurred before the gth century, 
nor was any serious account given of it until 
about 165 years ago. 
and importance have been fully recognised. Dr. 
Taylor's contributions to our knowledge on the 
subject have reference chiefly to the condition 
of the blood. Ancemia used to be regarded as 
one of the causes of the disease, or at least as 
an accompanying element of it. The opinion 
was also held that there was an increase in the 
number of white corpuscules of the blood. 
To determine these points Dr. Taylor con- 
ducted a series of observations on the blood 
of Aabke patients, 
that a slight degree of ancemia accompanies the 
disease. The average corpuscular richness for 
the 134 cases examined and tabulated is 94 per 
cent, Generally, the doctor tells us, people 
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suffering from dakke are “well fed, 
nourished, full-blooded” men. ‘The ill fed, 
poorly nourished, weak constitutions cases are 
the exception.” In a total of 973 patients, no 
less than 94 per cent. were of strong constitution 
—anumber large enough to show conclusively 
that “ancemia is not one of the pathological 
conditions of the disease.” With regard to the 
circulation Dr. Taylor writes :—“ The condition 
of the circulation is one of the most striking as 
well as the most important features of datke. 
However profound the muscular paralysis may 
be, there is no occasion for alarm so long as the 
respiratory and circulatory systems are not in- 
But in most cases of marked muscular 
paralysis, the respiratory muscules are some- 
what weakened, and the circulatory system se- 
riously affected. The phenomenon of Shivoshin 
(metastasis of Aaése to the chest)—which is 
liable to suddenly occur at any time in any case 
—is chiefly duc to failure of the circulation and 
respiration, especially the former. 1 have wit- 
nessed but few cases of death from kakke where 
failure of the circulation was not the chief, and 
in many instances the sole, cause of death. 
Though these paroxysms of shiyoshin some- 
times unexpectedly and suddenly occur in mild 
cases, yet they are generally preceded by a 
gradual failure of the powers of circulation ; 
and the judicious physician must look to the 
condition of the circulation for the first indica- 
tion of serious consequence to his patient.” In 
connection with this part of the subject, Dr. 
Taylor conducted a series of experiments by 
means of the Sphygmograph, an instrument 
which furnishes automatic tracings of the car- 
diac condition. These tracings are shown in 
photographic plates, and are full of interest for 
students of this curious disease. There can be 
no doubt that the researches of Drs. Anderson 
and Simmonds are valuably supplemented by 
this work of Dr. Taylor. 





volved. 


Tue leading vernacular journals agree in re- 
garding the recenily issued regulations for the 
sale of Jand in Hokkaido as most important. It 
would seem from what the Miehi Nich? Shim- 
bun writes, that a prominent purpose of these 
regulations is to prevent the purchase of large 
tracts by speculators who have no intention of 
engaging in agricultural pursuits, but merely 
contemplate holding land with the hope of a 
rise in its value. To obviate such specula- 
tion, the area purchasable by one person is now 
limited to a hundred thousand /sxo, or about 
80 acres, and it is also provided that official 
inspections shall be made annually with the 
view of determining whether the land is being 
applied to the purpose announced originally by 
its holder. All land not thus utilized will be 
resumed possession of by Government. In ad- 
dition to this apparently sufficient check, 
land will not become the actual property of its 
cultivator until after the expiration of ten years, 
During that time he will have the use of 
it rent free, and should his decade of ex- 
perience prove attractive, the option of purchas- 
sing the fee simple for $1.20 per acre will then 





the 





be given him, ‘Thus the arrangement amounts 


to this—that anyone intending, Jona side, to! 
engage in agricultural pursuits can procure the! 


free use of 80 acres of land, with the certainty 
of being able to purchase it in perpetuity, at the 


end of ten years, for $1.20 per acre. During! promised by the present 


those ten years he will be exempt from land or 
local taxes, but nothing is said about export 
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taxes which are the great incubus upon all 
industry in Hokkaido. Under the most favour- 
able circumstances, the produce of the district 
can scarcely endure the cost of transportation 
to a market, and to impose an export tax upon 
it seems a suicidal policy. A great deal of 
trouble and a considerable sum of public money 
have been expended in attempis to develope 
Hokkaido, and though a very appreciable de- 
gree of success has been attained in some direc- 
tions, the work of colonization is still in its 
infancy. The offer now made ought to tempt 
enterprising persons. Assuredly, if it vere open 
to foreigners to engage in the business, we 
should soon hear of some sturdy Scotchmen 
applying for allotments. Perhaps the limit of 
80 acres is too small to tempt many people. It 
is, however, an elastic limit, which could pro- 
bably be stretched without difficulty in the event 
of a capitalist taking a number of subordinates 
to settle on his farm. If the country were 
thrown open to-morrow, we have very little 
doubt that the agricultural and piscicultural re- 
sources of Hokkaido would soon attract foreign 
attention, but whether Japanese farmers will go 
there in any numbers of their own motion 
appears very problematical. 





Tur. following officially compiled statistics with 
regard to the division of landed property in 
Japan, will be found valuable :— 
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Total 


6.035.637 48.48: 


£670,818, 


49,601,008 29,396,878 
Striking an average over the whole Empire, it 
appears that, one person in every five, approx’ 
mately, is a land-owner ; that the extent of land 
held by each of these owners is 2,403 /sw5a, or 
two acres; that the land tax paid by each owner 
is Oyen 72 sen; and that the assessed value of 
the land 100 ésubo, or 
about 135 





is 11 yen 20 sen per 





yen per acre, 


Tue elections in Servia are over, and the Go- 
vernment breathes again more freely. After its 
failures in diplomacy and on the battleficld, it 
had much reason to anticipate a more unfavour- 
able verdict from the people than that now 
rendered, but the disunion of the opposition has 
more effectually aided the Government than 
any one of the steps taken or the measures 
‘abinet. The cl. 











tors 





\ ; 
returned 6c adherents of the Ministry, 39 Radi- 





cals, and 15 followers of Ristics, who favours a 








Russian alliance. Of the remaining deputies, 5 
claim to be independent of party ties, and in 4 
districts new elections have to be held, as the 
first ballot did not result in the choice of a re- 
presentative. Add to the above figures the 40 
deputies whom the king may appoint according 
to his constitutional right, and it is at once ap- 
parent that the Government commands a good 
working majority. The finances and military 
reforms will no doubt first occupy the attention 
of the deputies, who are confronted with many 
other difficult tasks besides. The feeling of 
disappointment throughout the country is great, 
but the Servians are not therefore anxious to 
entrust themselves to the Russophile leadership 
of Ristics, the less so, as the latter does 
not command the full confidence of the Radi- 
cals, Against no other great European Power 
is the antipathy at present stronger than against 
Germany, which is credited among Servians 
with having brought pressure to bear on Austria 
to induce the latter to prevent a renewal of 
hostilities with Bulgaria after the termination of 
the armistice, thus depriving Servia of her only 
chance to retrieve her honour. The expulsion 
of the correspondents of the Cologne Gatetle 
and Morik German Gascite is an index of the 
anti-German feeling, and Austria, too, though 
she stopped Prince Alexander's victorious career, 
has lost a great deal of her former prestige 
among the people, while Russia, though now 
probably less disliked than formerly, is yet far 
from having gained as much in popular estima- 
tion as others have lost. 


Tur Hoch? Shimbun says:—An incident, illus- 
trating in a striking manner the condition to 
which the people have been reduced by the 
general tradal depression, occured this year at 
Osaka on the out-break of cholera. Hitherto 
exorbitant wages had to be paid to attendants 
on cholera patients, but this year not only did a 
large number make application, but some were 
even willing to work for food alone. While on 
the one hand congratulating the hospital authori- 
ties on the ease with which they have obtained the 
help they so much need, we are on the other 
deeply moved by the wretched condition of the 
lower classes. We have an exactly similar impres- 
sion in connection with the raising of the new 
naval loan. Some time ago, the Departments 
of Finance and of Communications announced 
a lowering of the rate of interest on deposits 
from the rst of September next; the new rate 
of interest on ordinary deposits of less than 
1,000 yeu being 4.2 per cent. per annum; on 
ordinary deposits above yen 1,000 3 per cent. 
per annum, and 3.6 per cent. per annum on 
depo: for a fixed period. Almost simulta- 
neously with this announcement the ‘Treasury 
redeemed public bonds to an amount exceeding 
3 million 





ven. These measures may or may 
not have been undertaken with the purpose of 
giving an impulse to applications for the new 
internal loan ; but practically they have an ex- 
traordinary influence in that direction. At any 
rate the public believe that the Minister of 
Finance is very enthusiastic as to the raising of 
the new loan in as convenient a manner as 
possible. And facts assure us that he will have the 
satisfaction of seeing all his hopes fully realized, 
on which circumstance we sincerely congratulate 
him. For we are informed that the amount of ap- 
plications by ba 








Jone has reached an enor- 
mous figure, and the rate offered by applicants 








is as high as 103-108 yen ; andit is confidently 
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affirmed that those applications, the rate of which 
falls below 103 yew, will be rejected. So far 
as the Minister of Finance is concerned, he is 
to be congratulated on his unusual succe 
But from a general point of view, we cannot re- 
gard this unwonted rush of capitalists save with 
feelings of deep regret. In a country like 
England, where capital is really abundant, it is 
only natural that the interest on money should 
be low; but here in Japan, where all kinds of 
industry are as yet in an undeveloped state and 

on 





r 





capital is scarce, it is indeed a serious situa 
when interest should be at the same level as in 
such countries as France and the American Re- 
public, and higher than in Italy and some others. 
Not only do we lament the excessive depression 
of business, but we fear that some violent re- 
actionary catastrophe may befall us some day. 


* 
ae 


The Hochi Shimhun is somewhat of an 
alarmist. The inference it draws from the fact 
that cholera nurses are easily procurable in 
Osaka is scarcely justifiable, seeing that there 
never has been any serious difficulty in finding 
people to undertake this duty in Japan; and 
that, even had there been such a difficulty, 
it might reasonably be expected to disappear in|) 
proportion as experience showed that the risk! + 
incurred by nurses in a cholera hospital is 
trifling. Apart from this, however, we are per- 
plexed to appreciate our contemporary’s un- 
easiness in regard of low rates of interest. The 
mere fact that interest is low ought to be a 
matter of congratulation rather than of regret; 
while, under the piculiar circumstances existing 
here, the smaller the returns on public securities, 
the more quickly capital is likely to be directed 
from such investments to the ordinary channel 
of trade and industry. 
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Mr. Martin Tupper, the proverbial philosopher, 
who has just written his memoirs, recounts among 
other things, the following experience of an Ame- 
rican millionaire, a species of gentleman whose 
constantintervention, afterthesame fashion, in the | 
affairs of life, we should all heartily welcome : 

“J had just landed in New York after a stormy 
fortnight in the Asa (it was a.p. 1851) and 
taken up my quarters at the Astor House, to rest 
before friends found me out. Dut my arrival 
had been published, and before, in ‘private, I 
had taken my first refreshment, the host, a 
colonel of ours, came and asked if I would 
allow a few of my admirers to greet ime 

Doubtless, natural vanity was willing, and 
through my room, having doors right and leit. 
forthwith came a stream of well-wishers all) 
shaking hands and saying kind words for an 
hour and more ; at last they departed, all but} 
one, who had come first and boldly had taken a 
chair beside me: when the crowd were gone, 
he bluntly (or let it be frankly) said, ‘I’m one 
of the richest men in New York, sir, and I know 
authors must be poor; I like your hooks and 
have told my bankers (naming them) to honour 
any cheques on me you may like to draw.’ 
“My dear sir,’ I replied, ‘you are most con- 
siderate, and all 1 can say is, if I have the 
packet (it was a roll of 
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misfortune to lose th i 
Herries’s circular notes) I shall accept your of 
but just now Ihave more than 1 want—£3 
‘Wellthen, sir, come and stay at my houpe, 
Fifth-avenue.” ‘This is very kind, but several 
friends here have specially invited me, so I am 
compelled to decline.’ ‘Then, sir, my yacht in 
the harbour is at your service.” * Pardon me, buy 
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I would rather forget all memories of the sea at 


carriage has been waiting at the hotel all this 
time, let me have the honour of taking you to see 


Of course I could not refuse this, nor the oc- 
casional loan of his handsome turn-out when- 


ever other friends let me go.” 


M. 





Republic is very decidedly expressed against 


adverse 
as ruinous to the parly, and hence, against 
expectation, the Freycinet Cabinet has thus far 
obtained tolerably numerous majorities for all 


fulness, and, at times, the sanguine hopes, with 
which 





that rads fad: 


ance for the fact that in Paris good news from 
and that in consequence nothing good that can 


overlooked, it still is significant that the number 
of ships that have entered and cleared the har- 
bours of the new province has vastly increased as 
against 1884. 


show a decided increase, 413 merchant vessels 
entering and 369 clearing with a tonnage of 


may not perhaps prove the great prosperity of 


rate argue well for the progressing pacification 
of the upper Red River districts. 


spot of unreclaimed, rude earth,” there is an 
element in the resident population—not the 


nounced by the Hongkong papers—which is 


at all times a source of anxiety to the authorities 
and a terror to the well-disposed Chinese. 


Societies flourish in the Crown Colony, although 


present,—with due thanks.’ ‘Than, sir, my 


Mrs. So-and-so, who is anxious to meet you.’ 





Freverner finds himself at present very 
much in the position of M. Ferry, when the 
rs ago assumed the leadership of 
amber of Deputies. Now, as then, 

rench 
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the French C! 
}¢ conviction among the friends of a 








ge of government, as injuriously 
strength and prestige of the 


any further chan 


affecting the 
Republican. party. 





It was then, and is now, 
owing to this very well founded fear that voles 


to the government are deprecated 


ts important measures. The renewed cheer- 


not influential circle of Frenchmen 
ok upon the acquisition of Tonquin, and the 





-hued reports from M. Bert as to the com- 


nercial possibilities of the Red River Delta and 





he regions beyond, have favourably affected the 
French Chamber of Deputies, and Tonquin at 
ast does not appear to many Frenchman as 





staque moles which was weigh- 





ing down the ship of State, impeding its move- 
ments and dividing its crew. Making all allow- 
Tonquin is doubly welcome at this juncture, 


be said of the Red River valley is likely to be 


The number of merchant vessels 
hat entered Tonquinese harbours during 1884 
130, with a tonnage of 71,843, while 127 
with a tonnage of 69,562 cleared from 
In 1885 these figures 


was 


vessels 





he ports of the country. 





192,080 and 186,037 respectively—figures which 


he specifically French trade, but which at any 


Tie bulk of the Chinese population of Hong- 
kong may fairly be entitled to be described as 
hardworking, law abiding citizens, but amongst 
he teeming thousands settled upon that “ island 








‘rascaldom of Kwang-tung ” so frequently de- 
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has never been properly ascertained by 
Hongkong Government to what extent s 





tis known that they exist. Nothing could be of 
greater 





sistance to the Government than a 





nowle 





for instance, of the methods 


ments of the leading members of the Ti 
Society. 
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whose ranks include the most desperate 
But no such knowledge is possessed 
Consequently, when this society is offended with 


men, 








an individual and its members proceed to wreck 
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his house and maim the inmates, the first thing 
learned by the authorities is that the Triads 
have had their fling. One would have im- 
agined that the history of secret societies 
amongst the Chinese, as illustrated during the 
past decade in the Straits Settlements, would 
have been a lesson not entirely lost upon the 
executive of Hongkong. But such does not seem 
tobe the case. So little is known about the secret 
societies in existence in Hongkong, that at this 
late day the Government discover that the Chi- 
nese portion of the police force contains a large 
number of Triad Society men, and that some of 
the shining lights of the secret association are in 
Iiritish pay as constables, being at the same time 
under oath to their fellows to assist in whatever 
lawless outrage they may be detailed to by their 
superiors. Inaletterjust received from Hongkong 
reference is made to one such dual-duty indivi- 
dual, who, being engaged in the recent distur- 
bances, is now on his trial to answer certain grave 
charges. If, as appears, this canker has eaten 
far into the vitals of the Chinese portion of the 
force, there is only one thing to be done, only one 
remedy, and that is to sweep away the lukongs 
and substitute Sikhs. ven though the former 
were loyal, they are not to be compared in any 
respect with the Indians as constables, and, given 
a dark night and an alarm of fah-ming-/o, the 
chances are that the lukongs who happen to be 
riads, called to assist to make captures in the 
night attack, would do all they could to aid the 
robbers—that is they would perform their duty 
as Triads first and as constables after. It is to 
be hoped that the disturbances recently reported 
from Hongkong will not develop into anything ap- 
proaching the outrages perpetrated in the Straits 
some years ago, and yet there are all the elements 
in the one place that existed in the other. 











Tie—Independence Day. Scene—That part 
of Yokohama Harbour which immediately 
adjoins the Grand Hotel. In the near distance 
is descried the Avushu Maru gaily dressed 
with bunting; the flag of a certain European 
Power hanging over the taffrail, * * * * 
Despatch from the Consulate of that Power 
to United States Consulate General:—I am 
given to understand that on a vessel lying off 
the Grand Hotel, painted (description given), 
the flag of my country was displayed in a 
subordinate position. I am sure this is an 
accident; but it is an act of impoliteness 
which I trust you will cause to cease. Yours, 
&e. * * * * Two war vessels of the in- 
sulted flag entered the harbour next day : various 
ships of the United States have been telegraphed 
for and are expected every moment, Yokohama 
is on the tip-toe of expectation, and the atmos- 
phere is sulphurous. 











As an example of the methods sometimes re- 
sorted to by detectives in Europe and America, 
the particulars elicited at the trial in Chicago of 
Louis Bendit, former collecter for Fairbank, are 
worth quoting :— Bendit, a neatly dressed, 
aristocratic looking young man, sat beside his 
sister while detective Matt. Pinkerton told the 
jury how he had trapped and captured Bendit. 
He said it was by telegraphing to him, represent- 
ing himself to be Bendit's aftianced. Bendit 
suspected something, and got the operator at 
Windsor to wire to the operator in Detroit ask- 
ing who was sending the telegrams. Mr. Pin- 
kerton himself replied that it was a young and 
pretty lady who appeared to be down-hearted, 
and who was making inquiries about different 
Original from 
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routes to Canada. Finally he (witness) resolved 
to represent that Miss Berrell (Bendit’s betro- 
thed), was ill, and telephoned to him to come 
and see her at Detroit.” “Did you talk with 
him over the telephone before he came to De- 
trot?” asked Mr. Walker. “Yes.” “Describe 
for us the nature of the conversation you had 
with him over the telephone.” “TI represented 
that I was his affianced’s physician, and asked 
him if he could not come over to Detroit. Ile 
said he did not think he could. I said :—‘ Ii 
you have any regard for the young lady you will 
come over here ; 
not think it was possible for him to come across 
I then told him I had sent my student over with 
a carriage and a note to meet him on his arrival 
at the ferry. He could get in with the student 
and be conducted privately to the rear of the 
hotel, and go in unseen to the place where his 
intended was supposed to be lying ill. He then 
said he would come. I then went to the ferry 
in company with one of my officers and told him 
to stand under an electric light near by and to 
give me a signal the moment Bendit was in the 
carriage. He did so, and I immediately stepped | 
up to the door of the vehicle and arrested him. 
We do not suppose that the morals of Mr. Hen- 
dit are likely to be injured by the deception to| 
which he was subjected, but it strikes one that | 
the effect of such official methods on the gene- 
tal public may be questionable. 














Tue trials of the Kabasan insurgents, who were 
arrested in the autumn of 1884, have been at 
last concluded. This long delay is understood 
to have been caused by the difficulty of procur- 
ing evidence as to the real nature of the attempts 
in which these men were engaged. Their 
actual crimes were robbery and murder, but as 
they sought to pose as political agitators, it was 
wisely determined to exhaust every method of 
sifting the ultimate purpose of their violence. 
The end of the whole affair is that the Court 
in Toky6, Yamanashi, Tochigi, and Chiba, have | 
pronounced the malefactors guilty of offences | 
without any political complexion, and have! 
sentenced them to heavy penalties—death in| 
some cases; imprisonment for life in others. 
There appears to be a feeling that this verdict 
does not expose the whole ramifications of the 
affair, and that political motives were more or 
less involved. But if such were the fact, con- 
clusive evidence was not forthcoming. and in its 
absence the judges had no choice. The law, 
atall events, has been amply vindicated, and it 
is to be hoped that a salutary lesson has been 
taught to all Japanese fanatics, whether of the 


socialist or vulgar criminal type. 





LAnnée Scientifique states that M. Kleeman, | 
of Schoeningen, has discovered a new method 
for purifying beetroot juice by lignite, which, it’ 
appears, possesses the property of purifying li-| 
quids. If pulverised lignite is mixed with a 
turbid fluid, or with one having a disagreeable 
taste or odour, a deposit is rapidly formed, and 
the liquid soon becomes clear and loses its Lad 
smell. Cane, as well as beetroot, sugar, may 
be refined by lignite, and the process is very 
economical. The sugars produced in this way 
have an agreeable taste, and the syrups com- 
pletely lose their taste of beetroot, 





Tut Marchioness of Waterford has opened a 
subscription list for the relief of ladies who have 
been reduced to a State of impecunio: 
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he again replied that he did | 









Gdsy 


| operations of the Land League, The case of | sho, will remember that the spurious silk pledged 
| these ladies is particularly pitiful. Numbers of jto Messrs. Schoene and Mottu had been pre- 
them have been obliged to apply to the work-| viously mortgaged in the Naruto-gumi, a money 
houses for support, and it is said that several lending company. Mr. Takanashi, Counsel 
hundreds eke out a bare pittance by needle-| for Mr. Schoene, has now brought a charge of 
work, and even labour of a more severe deserip-| complicity in the crime against Mr. Nagai 
ition, It would be difficult to conceive any  Scitaro, a superintendent and manager of the 
class of persons more deserving of pity than|Naruto-gumi, on the basis of the depositions 
jindies who, without any fault of their own, | made by him at the police station and in Court. 








‘have been suddenly plunged into want and 
jcondemned to suffer hardships to which they 
are gether unaccustomed. We cannot 
wonder that the feeling of the Irish loya 


‘Tue following (from the Oficial Gazette) shows 
|the spread of cholera during the week ending 
the 27th ultimo :— 








should be strougly roused against the authors of ere atk 


: Cases, Dears, pen too Case 

this unmerited misery. Rote te ov en 
fit Hy ouo Prefecture 33 ab Pa 

s : Okayama Prefecture 32 33 25.47 

Pronasty the largest casting ever made in Hiroshima Prefecture. 32 8 61.64 

Ss ey AY akayama Prefeclures “4 

Yokohama was “run” on Sunday atthe yard of| Ehime Prefecture. 196 iy 

Messrs. Kildoyle, the Creek-side Engine Works. Total 8065 ns TB 











The casting is the low pressure cylinder for the 
Ktushiu Maru, and weighs about 3,000 Ibs.,| Says the Hongkong Daily Press 
| being 45 inches by The Avushinw Maru, vernment of South Australia has 
jformerly the Mila, is a steamer of 1 





:—The Go- 

apparently 
,216 tons abandoned its intention of imposing a poll tax 
gross, and is now being fitted by the firm who,on Chinese entering the Northern Territory. 
own her. Her engines are being converted to A telegram received here, dated Adelaide, 11th 
the compound surface condensing type, and May, stated that the Government proposed from 
she will receive cylinders of 24 and 45 inches, , that date to collect £10 per head from Chinese 
1b The following telegram was after- 








and low ; her new | immigrants, 





pre: 
iler, which is n 





ure respectively 
y ready, will be 13 feet in; wards received 
Cun 








diameter and 10 feet 6 in. in length, contain 206 
3]-in tubes, and be fired by three furnaces 
In addition, the Avushiu will be fitted with all) 
modernappliances to make her a first-cl s vessel, | 
ncluding steam steering and anchor gear, steam 
ches, and other machinery, 





Secretary, Sourn AUSTRALIA, TO ACTING 
Cotontst Secretary, HONGKONG. 
ADELAIDE, 28th June, 1886. 
Please cancel telegram 13th (? 11th) May, imposition of 
poll tax. Cuter Secretary, South Australia, 














Tue later telegrams make it evident that Reuter 
is sending us the total figures up to date. 
and not, as had seemed probable, the figures of 
clections independent of the unopposed seats 
concerning which he originally gave us informa- 
tion, We arrive at this conclusion because, on 
the latter hypothesis, the number of Parnellites 
already returned would be 109, which appears 
possible. It is not yet in our power, 
‘therefore, to forecast the final i 





Tue first case of cholera in Yokohama kw was 
on the 3rd June. Up to the 27th there were 
‘sporadic cases, notwithstanding all the precau- 
tions taken; on the 30th there was a sudden out 
The cases, the majority 
of which occurred together in Hanazakicho 
nd the neighbourhood, presumably originated 
from the same found to be 
polluted, seven cases having occurred in houses 
which were in close proximity to the well. The, 
entire number of cases in Yokohama hu, from | 
the 30th of June up to last evening is 160, of 
which 102 have terminated fatally 











break of cholera. 








well which was scarcely 





sue, We can 
only say that there seems to be a Tory reaction, 


Asonost the passengers by the Oceanic we 
notice the name of Mr. A. S. Aldrich, who has 
returned from leave of absence. Professor 
Anderson, the ‘ Wizard of the North,” and 
Mrs. Anderson, are also in the list, and Chief 
Engineer Edwin Wells and Dr. Ames, of the 


Jay morning at five o'clock the inmates 
the houses in Hanazakicho, Yokohama, 
declared infected, were removed in lighters to 
Nagaura, there to be fumigated and to undergo U Navy, have arrived to join the Omaha, 


other disinfecting processes. During their which left here for Nagasaki a few days ago. 
absence, which will continue for about twenty- | 


four hours, their houses are to be subjected toa 
thorough disinfection. It is stated on good au- 
thority that a few cases of cholera which have | 


Ox Mone 
of all 






AccorpinG to the Shanghai papers by the last 
mail, Chiarini’s Circus is positively coming to 
Yokohama, it having been announced that Mr. 
| Frank G, Wilson, the agent in advance, had 
|made all the necessary arrangements, We leam 
from “Mr, Wilson that he has just received a 
telegram stating that the menagerie and circus 
left Shanghai on Wednesday. 


occurred in other places, and were considered | 
sporadic, originated in the infected quarter, 
the patients having been those who fled from 
the neighbourhood to evade contagion. 











f Messrs. Fraser 
Farley and Co., and residing at No, 171, was 
seized by cholera Saturday morning. He was 
Jiately removed to the Chulera Hospital 
and the necessary processes of disinfection were 
arried out. The workmen at No. 218 who 
had used the water closets on the compound 
were all sent to Tal 





| Yamaki Toxvyiroy an employ 





Iris somewhat singular, writes Mr. P. L, Sim- 
monds, that Holland, which has decreased in 
the last ten years in the number of its live stock 
(the cows formerly averaging about 1,000,000), 
should have nearly quadrupled its export of 


but 





immed 














ashimacho. for disinfection. | - 

§ from diartheea for New York advices, dated May 7th, report the 

five or six days previous to his seizure. |settlement of the Forte Zroop, 40,000 cases at 

= |26 and 27} cents per case as to ports; and the 

| Reapers of our report of the recent silk fraud | Frané Stafford 45,000 cases at 26 cents, both 
ie the Yokohama Keizai Saiban- | for Jépaiginal from 
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THE OLD COMEDY. 
pt 
ER any unusual occurrence 


HEN 
tests the practicability of the system 





under which we live in this settlement of 
Yokohama, a fresh evidence of the inepitude 
of Consular jurisdiction is afforded. On the 
night of the 2gth ultimo, cholera made its 
appearance in the Noge district of Kana- 
gawa with sufficient virulence to dictate 
the adoption of strong sanitary measures. 
Three days afterwards the following noti- 
fication was issued fron the United States 
Consulate :— 


Usitep States Consvucare-Generat, 
Kanagawa, (Yokohama) Japan, 
July and, 1886. 
To Cirizexs ov tHe Unirep States ov Ane 


RICA WITHIN THE ULAR DistRicT oF 
Kanacawa, 








Being in receipt of Officia 
Ken Rei of Kanagawa of the sudden outbreak of 
Cholera of a malignant type at this port, I have to 
that all Citizens of the United States of 
America within this Consular District will lend 
cheerful aid and co-operation to the Local Authoi- 
ties in all sanitary measures undertaken by the 
latier to prevent the spead of the disease, and that 
such Citizens will promptly report any cases of 
Cholera that may come to their notice. 

Warren GREEN, Consul-General, 


We entertain no doubt that the intention 
of the Consul-General in issuing this Noti- 
fication was excellent. He wished to assist 
the Local Authorities in their good work 
of cholera prevention, and he accordingly 

















bestirred himself to communicate his wishes 
But what 
Here 





tohis fellow-citizens in Japan. 
a farce is this formula of request ! 
we have the Consul-General declaring, 
has 


in the plainest manner, that he 





the sanitary regula- 
tions of the Local Authorities in re- 
spect of American citizens, and that the 
observance of such regulations is left en- 
tirely to the goodwill or good humour 
The terms he employs in 
his notification cannot mean anything else. 
It is possible that under Republican insti- 
tutions the harshness of official language 
must be sometimes tempered to suit the 
ear of DEMOs, but this softening process 
assuredly does not go the length of pro- 
mulgating a law or a regulation in the 
guise of a courteous request. Does the 
United States Consul-General intend to 
intimate that, for the purpose of giving 
effect to Japanese sanitary regulations 
so far as concerns American citizens, 
he is prepared to put into motion the 
machinery of the Court over which he 
presides ? 
why does he announce it in the shape 
of a polite “request” that his fellow 
citizens will be so good as to comply 
with those regulations? If ina 
position to enforce the regulations by in- 
flicting penalties for their infraction, the: 


no power to enfore 





of individuals. 


If he has any such intention, 


he is 





he is guilty of a grave neglect of duty in 


employing a formula which clearly indi- 
cates that he is not in such a position. If, 
on the other hand, he believes himself 
without authority to céoperate officially in 
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information from the] 





preserving the public health, it is exceed- 
ingly doubtful whether by keeping silence 
he would not serve the general interest 
better than by proclaiming his incom- 
petence. Assuredly any American citizen 
who objects to the sanitary regulations of 
the Japanese Local Authorities, can con- 
fidently point to this notification as his 
warrant for declining to observe them, 
since his own Consul-General here tells 
him, in the most unequivocal language, 
that the 
not competent to compel obedience, and 


United States Consular Court is 


that cdoperation with or opposition to, the 
measures of the Japanese Board of Health 
depends solely upon each American resi- 
dent's individual volition. 

It is only fair to say that Consul-Gene- 
ral GREEN is not the originator of this 
farcical formula. Just three years ago, 
ication was published in 





the following not 
Yokohama :— 


Foreign Resipents ov Yokouama 
anp Vicinity. 

T have been authorized by the Boa 
Consuls to ask your cordial cdoperation with the 
Local Board of Health, in all proper efforts to 
arrest the spread of Cholera. The strictest atten- 
tion to your own compounds, and the use of sani- 
tary measures recommended by the Board of 
Health and your own medical ‘advisers, are be- 
lieved by the Consular Board to be of the utmost 
importance. 


To THE 


dof Voreign 








(Signed) 
U.S. Cons 


T. B. Vaw Buren, 
-General, and Chair- 
man of the Board. 


Yokohama, June 20ih, 1882. 











The Consular Board is a body which has 
no legalized existence. It is simply an 
association formed by the Consuls for the 
purpose of theirown convenience. That its 
chairman should issue, in the name of him- 
self andhis colleagues, a notification couched 
in such terms as the above—a notification 
which not only refers the whole question 
of sanitation to individual volition, but 
also constitues each foreign resident a 
judge of the propriety of the efforts of the 
Local Board of Health—was a public de- 
claration that the Foreign Consuls had no 
power whatsoever to enforce, as against 
their own nationals, the sanitary laws of 
the Japanese Government. Consul-Gene- 
ral GREEN has followed this precedent. 
He is responsible for a repetition of the 
comedy. His action recalls once more the 
ridiculously unjustifiable and disgraceful 
nature of the privileges we foreigners have 
usurped in Japan. By arbitrarily mis- 
interpreting the treaties, we have rendered 
inoperative even those laws which are 
designed to avert a public calamity. The 
position openly taken by the U.S. Consul- 
General is that the American authorities 
have not the power, or the Japanese au- 
thorities the right, to enforce any hygienic 
measures other than those which y 
ancies or pre- 








mi 








happen to accord with the 
judices of each individual in this motley 
community. 





KOREA'S FOREIGN 
at Se 

HE Korean Customs having now passed 
under the direct control of the Chi- 

nese service under Sir ROBERT HART, the 
public may look with confidence for regular 
and accurate information about all the com- 
The 
Trade Reports issued annually from the 


TRADE. 





affairs of the little kingdom. 


various Inspectorates of Customs in China 
are among the most valuable compilations 
we possess, and it is no small satisfaction 
to find that they will -in future include 
reports from the places open to foreign 
commerce in Korea. Everybody knows 
now that 
principle of omne ignotum pro magnifico, 
was once regarded as aspecies of Pactolian 


the Peninsula, which on the 





region, is 





n very truth an impoverished 
and squalid country, with resources too 











insignificant to attract attention, and w 
population deprived of enterprise by 
turies of clumsy and arbitrary legislation. 
We used to say as much in these columns 
three years ago, but it was then the fashion 
with certain foreign journals published in 
Shanghai to denounce all disparagement 
of Korea's capabilities, and to declare 
that any writer attempting to throw doubts 
on the potential wealth of the country was 
Time has 
dispelled the delusions of these lers— 
the 
The first series of Reports 


inspired by sinister motives. 


ifindeed, they ever were victims 
of delusions, 
prepared by the Commissioners of Customs 
at Jenchuan (Chemulpho), Fusan, and Yuen- 
san (Gensan) are now in the hands of the 
public, and the writers all agree in forming 
a very poor estimate of the country. It is 
true that the trade of 1885 shows a sub- 
stantial increase as compared with that of 
1884, its total for the former year being— 
at the two ports of Jenchuan and Yuensan 
—81,723,374, against $843,880 for the 
latter. But this increase was almost en- 
tirely on the side of imports. The 
Koreans find that by dressing themselves 
in Grey Shirtings of equal quality with 
their own home-made cloth, they can 
effect a saving of 35 per cent. They ac- 
cordingly buy Grey Shirtings, and it seems 
probable that the trade in this staple 
will be considerably developed. But the 
exports, which are the only true test of a 
newly opened country’s resources, are 
miserably small, and show a decided dis- 
position to fall off. If the Koreans have 
nothing to sell, it is obvious that their abi- 
lity to purchase must soon come to an end. 


The Reports before us make it quite plain 
that, under existing conditions, the penin- 
sula can never be a factor worthy of note 
in the commerce of the Far East. The 
only two articles capable at present of 
playing an important rdle in the export 
But the 
export of the former by sea is altogether 
forbidden, while by the overland route 
to China only twenty thousand catties 
are allowed to be transported. As for 
gold-dust, there is evidently a consider- 
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| trade are ginseng and gold-dust. 
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able quantity procurable if the mines and |those benefits which would accrue from a 
washings were properly worked. The|port being thrown open to commerce, with | 
Process of searching for the metal is|its healthy competition. 
now most primitive. “Shatt-like wells jevil is constituted by the unceasing and 
are sunk from 15 to 25 feet, and the earth|often violent fluctuation in rates of ex- 
thus extracted is washed at a small riv ulet | chi ange for ¢ The hange will not 
by women, who pick out the specks of infrequently show a var 
gold found therein, When the water finds days of from 64 to 33} per cent. The 
its way into these shafts and can no longer] constantly varying value of this cur- 
be bailed out, the shaft is abandoned and| rency has avery detrimental influence on 
a new one sunk. These alluvial gold|trade. The rates of exchange are manipu- 
washings have been carried on hitherto by lated by the 
a Korean company of small capitali |quencee, the Koreans hare to bear the evils 
who employ, when they have cash, about | produced by a rapidly fluctuating currency, 
60 men and 300 women. 








ation in a few 








merchants, and, as a conse- 








The gold thus| which necessarily causes greatirregularities 
obtained has usually found its way into in the prices demanded from buyers, and 
the settlement in payment for many /|serious inconvenience to them, although 
articles.” Sericulture is, perhaps, capable |the market value of the goods in silver is 
of profitable development. Mr. Srrip-)unchanged. The financial trouble thus 
s that | produced limits the purchasing power of 
k has|the community and cripples trade. The 


LING, Commissioner at Jenchuan, s 
the yellow variety of Korean 






found its way, 77d Japan, to Lyons, where a|/ number of spurious Mexican dollars in| 


favourable verdict is passed on its quality circulation is great. ‘The counterfeit 
The fisheries, too, might be made ajdollar is in many cases diflicult to detect, 
source of wealth. Mr. Lovatr reports,}owing to the rude workmanship of the 


from Fusan, that “the Korean coast| original and the skill of the forgers. The 





abounds in a vast variety of excellent fish, | Japanese yew is, however, seldom counter- 
which might be turned to most profitable |feited, apparently on account of its careful 
account in the markets of China,” but and beautifully finished execution. The 
adds that “the coast fishermen cannot, new mint, when once established and issuing 
keep the sea in anything but calm weather the new coinage, based on and similar to, 
owing to the unseaworthiness of their the Japanese coinage, should prove a great 
crazy boats,” and that they are ignorant boon to Korean trade and eradicate the above 
of the proper methods of curing fish, An-/evils.” Referring to official interference 
This with trade, Mr. MEKRILL, the Chief Commis- 





other staple of fine quality is cotton. 
is known to be produced in quantities that | sioner of Customs, wriles:—“ A common 
exceed the demand for home consumption, | way of taxing an industry is by granting 
and as the homespun cloth manufactured _ monopolies to individuals or companies, to 
from it is replaced by foreign shirtings, it) whom the whole of certain goods named 
ought to become largely available for ex- “rot be sold ata fixed price. For example, 
port. At present, if it finds its way out of) hides in many districts can be sold only 
the Kingdom, the Customs have no record through the hide monopolists, who deprive 
of the fact. the producers of the profit which a irce 

We need scarcely say that in Korea, as} market would afford them. ‘The Govern. 
in all semi-civilized countries, the obstacles | ment officials levy a heavy tax in one 











to trade are defective transport, unsound shape or another on several branches of 





currency, and official interference. With industry that seem to possess elements 
regard to the two former Mr. SYRIPLING which, if encow 
says :-—“ The high cost of and the difliculty, develop a degree of prosperity and success 
attending transport—which is at present and help to enrich the country and in 
carried on by bulls and pack- ponies—have_ its trade. But incentive to enterprise is 
a very deterrent influence on an expansion | wanting under this system, which permits 
of trade. The mode of transit is not only| others to appropriate nearly all the profit 


slow and extremely uncertain, but is so over the bare living expenses of the pro- 





ged or left alone, would 





rease 





expensive that it limits the consumption | ducer.” 
of the Imports of thi 
paratively small radius of yo English miles, Lovarr:—During the first half of the year 
and prevents districts more remote froma yood many hides were brought in, but 
sending their surplus stock of hides, silk, later it was found that the War Depart- 
beans, cotton, millet, rice, ete, hither) ment had issued instructions, levying on 
for export. The transport of goods from each city, according to its rank and popu- 
this port to Soul by the che: 


costs at least $3.50 per ton. 
sequence is that an artilicial boundary 


As an example of the working of 
s port to the com-|this system at Fusan, we may quote Mr. 





pest means lation, a tax of hides v 
to th 


not 





ing [rom 3 to 








local officia 





The con-|15, payable monthly 





which, wever, uch interfere 





created, bey ond the limits of which but j with the number for sale until towards the 
very small parcels of commodities find | 
their way, SO that the rich north-western! appointed to collect them found that only 
province cannot be supplied with Forcign|the smallest and poorest 

goods through legitimate trade, and its|brought to them in payment of the tax; 
ee ources find an outlet by illicit channels, | consequently these officers placed guards 


without the people or Government deriving] on the principal roads, and boats at several 
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close of the year, when the special ollicials 


hides were 


UNIVERS 


Another serious | paid. 





points in the harbour, to stop the hides 
coming to market unless certain taxes are 
The result is that few, if any, are 
now brought in and put upon the market.” 

Despite all these drawbacks, the effects 
of foreign trade upon Chemulpho are suffi- 
ciently remarkable. When that port was 
lopened, in June 1883, “there was nothing 
Mr. STRIPLING, ‘but a 
few thatched hovels, less then a dozen in 
number, the dwellings of a handful of poor 
fisherfolk.” 


to be seen,” say: 





Now, the place can boast 146 
3 consulates, 
two banks, and a telegraph station. It has 
a population of 725-inhabitants, of whom 
573 are Japanese, 180 Chinese, and 22 
Europeans. On its outskirts there has 
sprung up a native settlement with 150 
houses and 700 inhabitants. 


houses, including 3 hotels, 


Nothing in the present history of Korea 
seems to us more interesting than the 
position taken by Japanese merchants. 
At Fusan, where they have virtually a 
colony, one would naturally expect to find 
them doing the major part of the foreign 
trade. But at Chemulpho they are brought 
into direct competition with the Chinese 





on terms favourable to the latter, and yet 
seventy-five per cent. of the commerce of 
Mr. STRIPLING, 
speaking of the large expansion which the 


| the port is in their hands. 


trade of the place showed in 1885, says :— 
“This satisfactory result is attributable in 
a large degree to the keen business in- 
stinets of the Japanese, which led them, 
when they found little or no demand ex- 
cept for small parcels of piece-goods, to 
try and force a market for Foreign com- 





modities by persistently bringing small 
shipments of various articles, in the hope 
of creating a demand, in which they have 
been very successful.” It has hitherto 
been the custom to credit the Chinese with 
business capacities decidedly superior to 
those of the Japanes This theory be- 
comes difficult to sustain in face of the 








fact that in the only instance where the 
merchants of the two countries have come 
jinto direct competition, the advantage 
palpably remains with the Japanese. 


“OH THAT MINE ENEMY WOULD 
WRITE A BOOK!" 
+ 

R ADING the panegyrics on America 

and the Americans so freqnently 
published by vernacular newspapers, it has 
often occured to us that nothing helps to 
preserve American popularity in Japan more 
than the fact that the local press does not 
include an American journal of the type 
‘to which the people of this country have 


|become accustomed. The Japanese, as 


we now know well, are an exceedingly 





t, law-abiding race. The days are 


| quic 
i 


long past when their patriotism found ex- 
pression in stabbings and slayings. Th 
thought then that they could frighten away 
from their shores the intruders whom they 
had been taught by household tradition to 
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regard as propagandists of a degrading 
creed and intriguers against the integrity 
and freedom of their country. But this 
national belief years ago entered an entirely 
different phase. To-day they are not less 
firmly convinced of the benefits of foreign | 
their 





intercourse, and while they seck for 
own sakes to promote 


with Western visitors, 





friendly relations 


their conciliatory 








mood is visibly augmented by the me- 
mory of their former errors of violence. 
Thus their principal oflicials at the 


Open Ports have instructions to adopt 
every possible expedient that can help to 
prevent polemics, aid they pursue this 
programme so carefully that their com- 
plaisance has not infrequently been mis- 
taken for timidity. People often say that 
were they less yielding and self-controlled, 
it would be better in every way for their 
own reputation, And indeed the remark 
used to find some justification in the atti- 
tude of the foreign local press. 
newspapers formerly published in Yoko- 
hama, three were wont to devote themsclve 
chietly to hostile criticism of the Japanese 
Government and the Japanese people. 







Day after day the same uncompromising | 


detraction filled the columns of these 
journals. There was no variety ; no cessa- 
tion of hostilities, however momentary. 
The stream of invective flowed from two 
sources. One was an avowed desire to mi-) 


nimize Japanese progress and demonstrate | 


the impossibility of restoring to Japan, 
the rights of jurisdiction taken from her, 


by the treaties. 
irony, professed to be friendship—a stern 
unflinching spirit of amity, which compelled 
those it animated to use the flail per- 
petually. The representatives of the 
former stopped at nothing. According to 
them every Japanese statesman was dis- 
honest ; every Japanese judge corrupt; the 
whole Japanese nation and 
depraved, and everybody, whatever his 
position and antecedents, who ventured to 
say a kind word of the Japanese, a rene- 
gade and a hireling. These critics were 
brutal, but they struck They 
made no pretence of anything but a desire 
to promote what they pretended to believe 
the interests of their own countrymen. 
Such persons are to be found in all com- 
munities of foreign settlers; men who 
imagine that the way to render Occidental 
Oc- 
cidentals play the réle of hectoring roughs, 
incapable of the weakness of supposing any 
Oriental worthy of courtesy. They are the 
remnants of the bullet- and: bayonet school, 


The other, with exquisite 





immoral 





openly. 


civilization attractive is to make 





which, though it still finds a few followers 


in Japan and China, has almost entirely | 


gone out of fashion in the former country, 
On 


less mis- 


and cannot lopg survive in the latter. 
the whole, they 


though more savage, than the se- 


however, were 
chievous, 


cond class of traducers, who clothed the 


nakedness of their defamation in rags of | 
These censors, when they had, 


hypocrisy. 
employed every device to render Japan 
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Of four| 


ecrable. told the world that they were 
advocates of Spartan discipline, and that 
“spare the rod, spoil the child” was not 
less true of nations than of individuals. The 
motive of their denunciation was to prepare | 
the way The Japanese 
y be singularly patient and singularly 





for panegyric ! 








bute untiring censure 
it of host 


are apt to attri 






and insult to a spi ty rather 
| Yet it is noteworthy that they have alway's 
Jabstained from any exhibition of resent- 
ment. 


tion, Japanese newspapers seldom spoke 
slightingly of foreigners. Sometimes, in- 
deed, they ventured to call themarbitrary or 
imperious, but on the whole they preserved, 
inthe face of ceasclessscoffingand scurrility, 
a silence as dignified as it w 
able. 
had 
even atithe of the mud with which Japanese 








s remark- 
It is true that if a vernacular journal 


Minister 


ever thrown at a Foreign 





statesmen used to be liberally bespattered 
oy their foreign local critics, the insult 
would immediately have become the subject 
But 





official this 


of remonstrance. res 
‘straint was of limited application. If the 
inclination to retaliate existed, or i 





foreign taunts had been embittered by a 
consciousness of their justice, both sides 
{would soon have been engaged in a war 
|of words that must inevitably have led 
But Japan's belief 
in Western civilization was doubtless too 


to something worse 





jsincere to be shaken by these disfiguring 
| Phas s. She seemed to be conscious that. 
they did not represent the real sentiments 
of her foreign acquaintances, and 
probably foresaw that the better instincts 
of the latter would ultimately vindicate 
her cause far more effectively than she 
could have vindicated it herself by re- 
monstrance or retaliation, Happily her 
instinct was correct. The spirit of hostile 
denunciation has given way to sounder 
influences. Of the three journals which 
devoted themselves to making their na- 
tionals unpopular, one has emigrated to 
a more congenial sphere; another has 
assumed a friendly complexion, and the 
third alone perseveres in a route palpably 
contrary to the tendency of the times. 
Yet, though the voices of this ancient 
malevolence have ceased to be strident, 





people. It cannot be doubted that every 
patriotic Japanese must continue 
long time to cherish feelings of bitter in- 
dignation at the abuse thus 


for 





a 





ped upon 


have been as positively injurious to Eng- 
lish popularity as they have been negatively 





beneficial to American. Once, indeed, 
|there was produced in Toky6 a newspaper 
whose editor was an An can, but its 





tone was more uncompromisingly friendly 
to Japan than that of any other periodical 
or book ever published. It has now a 
le however, does not at 


UNIVE 





which, 


rning, but after all they are human. | 
than to earnest solicitude for their welfare. | 


Even in the times to which we allude | 
and in the presence of perpetual provoca-| 


their echoes still live in the memory of the | 


his country, and that the consequences | 


present seem likely to shatter any re- 
On the other hand, the press 
of the United States, whenever it refers to 
Japanese affairs, shows a kindly sympathe- 
Itic disposition. 
| thing that concerns this country is evidently 


putations. 





Its interest, too, in every- 


|—and naturally—more keen than that of 
And the 
Japanese, striving to win the approbation 
Jand respect of the foreign public, like to 
be noticed. It would be possible, no 
doubt, to adduce other causes for the fair 
fame enjoyed by the United States in this 
country. 
weighty those causes may be, we are 
strongly disposed to think that their con- 
sequences would not have survived the 
assaults. which English popularity has 
suffered at the hands of English journalists 
in Yokohama. 


journals at a greater distance. 


But however numerous and 


BRIGHT. 





[0 those of us—and are we not all in the 
same boat in this respect 2—who have 

to seck our daily bread along the routes of 
industry and commerce, and who believe 
—as we have always believed and often 
urged in these columns—that there can be 
no prosperity for the commercial and in- 
dustrial world so long as the burden of 
debts is continually increasing, and the 
aggregate of profits perpetually diminish- 
ing, there is much comfort in the thought 
that the financiers of the West are at 
length beginning to awake from their 
> of gold monometallism, and that a 
question which, five or six years ago, was 
contemptuously poh-pohed, has now been 





| placed almost in the forefront of practical 


politics. The Calcutta correspondent of 
The Times, writing under date May gth, 
says :— 


It will be remembered that Sir A. Colvin in his 
Budget speech two months ago dwelt at great 
length on the pressing importance to India of the 
silver questipn, and expressed a hope that the 
English Government would try to arrive at some 
solution of the difliculty by means of an interna- 
tional agreement. That the words then uttered 
haye found an echo throughout the country is 
evident from the fact that the entire Indian Press 
is almost daily discussing the subject, being all 
but unanimous in favour of bimetallism. A still 
stronger proof of the interest which the subject 
excites is to be found inthe formation at various 
places of ‘Silver Associations.’ The most impor- 
tant of these was lately founded at Simla. It has 
Mr. Justice Cunningham as president, w! 
among the exccutive committee are Mr. Barbour, 
ecretary to the Government, Mr. W 
3eneral of Accounts, and sev 
other high officials. [ts prospectus traces the de- 
preciation of silver to the abandonment of bimetal- 
lism by France in 1874, and asserts that the 
remedy lies in a return to the double standard by 
international agreement. ‘The objects of the asso- 
ciation are to promote the intelligent discussion of 
the question, to dispel popular fallacies, to en- 
li opinion, and to bring it to bear 

pplication of the only true remedy. 
sociations ave being formed at various 
other places, even at remote stations like Quetta ; 
and there seems to be every prospect that a vigorous 
jellort will be made to arouse general interest in the 
|qucstion, and to apply strong pressure to the 
| Ministry. 
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The Indian Empire having fairly deve- 
loped this mood, English financiers cannot 
afford to neglect it. And they have other 


voices. powerfully urging them to move. 
Orig ila from one 
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Xot, indeed, that any new arguments or 
sartling theoretical considerations are 
alvanced by the advocates of a double 
standard. On the contrary, reasoning 
which was iterated and re-iterated in the 
past, again put forward quietly and 
firmly in the present, supplemented and 
supported only by the growing conviction 
that things are not as they should be, and 
that the explanations offered by the mono- 
metallists are wholly insuflicient and un- 
satisfactory To us nothing could more 
conclusively indicate the public's altered 
attitude towards this great subject, than 
the fact that men are suddenly beginning 
to examine, with a measure of surprised 
interest generally bestowed on novelties 
alone, arguments which had long ago 
become trite and ancient. A signal ex- 
ample of this is the attention attracted by 
M. LAVELEYE’S recent essay in the Con- 
temporary Review. M. LAVELEYE says 
nothing in that essay which has not been 
often said before by himself and others. 
His reasoning may be ily epitomized. 
The Economist, a bigoted monometallist, 
declared, seventeen years ago, that the then 
annual production of gold—thirty millions 
sterling—was barely sufficient to prevent 
the constant tendency of wages and prices 
towards decline; that any diminution of 
this production would be a serious danger, 




















and that a discovery of new and rich gold 
the 
Fight years later, 1877, the annual 
supply had fallen to about twenty-two 
millions, and Mr. BAGEHOT then pointed 
out that if the single gold standard were 
more generally adopted, the yield of gold 
would not suffice. At present, the con- 
ditions are these :—the annual supply of 
gold has fallen to seventeen millions, and 
“contemporaneously with this reduction, 
suddenly and universally, save in India, 
the free coining of silver is prohibited, and 


deposits would immensely benefit 


world. 


gold coin, heretofore a luxury, becomes all 





at once the sole means of international 
exchange.” As for the complacent con- 
tention that things will adapt themsclves, 
one day or other, to these straightened 
conditions, M. LAVELEYE asks what the 
world is to go through in the interim, and 
quotes the following passage from the Ame- 
rican Monetary Commission of 1876:— 
“The labourers must make their wants 
conform to their diminished earnings. Con- 
hrinking 





sumption is, therefore, constantly 
towards such limits as necessity requires: 
Production, which must be confined to the 
limits indicated by consumption, is con- 
stantly tending to a minimum, whereas its 
appliances, built up under more favourable 
are sufficient to supply the 
maximum of Thus idle 
jdle capital, idle labour, idle ma- 
chinery, stand facing each other, and the 
stagnation spreads wider and wider, It is 
in the shadow of a shrinking volume of 
y that disorders, social and political, 
and fester; that communism or- 
that riots threaten and destroy, that 
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conditions, 
consumption. 


mone} 





mone: 
gender 
ganises, 


labour starves, that capitalists conspire and 
workmen combine, and that the revenues of 
| Government are di 





ipated in the employ- 
| ment of labourers orin the maintenance of in- 
lcreased standing armies to overawe them.” 
To this terrible prospect the Belgian eco- 
nomist adds another he public 
debt of the world is five thousand millions 
|sterling, and the taxpayer has to find the 
interest on this huge sum. ‘ Governments 
do not take payments in kind ; the pro- 
ducer has to stop on his way to the tax- 
| gatherer, and turn his goods into gold. In 
proportion, therefore, as gold has risen in 
|value, he has to sell more goods in order 
}to get gold enough to meet the tax- 
gatherer's demand. When wheat is at 
gos. a quarter, the farmer must raise twice 
as much to pay the same taxes as he would 
The 
greatest sufferers from this cause will be 
the oldest nations, since they, for the most 








item. 


have to raise if wheat were at 60s 


part, have the largest debts and the least 
reducible expenditure 

Now in all this there is nothing new ; 
nothing that has not been said before over 
and over again. Yet hear what the asto- 
|nished Spectator remarks on the subject :— 
| We are not, we must repeat, accepting these 
inferences as proved. All we say is that they are 
startling, and that if they can be established, ‘they 
are of surpassing importance, At this moment 
there is nothing that all the statesmen of Eurepe 
put together could do which would so increase the 
sum of luman happiness as to bring the industiial 
depression to an end. According to M. de Laveleye, 
the adoption of a double standard would at least 
start us on the high road to this result. Other 
eminent economists hold the opposite opinion ; but 
it is safe, we think, to say that they do not hold it 
quite so confidently as they did: They are not 
bimetallists, but they are not the assured mono- 
metallists they once were. ‘The question has been 
brought back into the region of controversy ; from 
a craze, bimetallism has become a theory. We 
might expect, therefore, that, in all counter 
Governments ‘and. politicians would be throwing 
themselves ardently into the question ; that every- 
where Royal Commissions and Parliamentary 
Committees would be collecting evidence and 
drafting reports ; that the public at large would be 
chafing at any delay interposed between the inquiry 
and the practical conclusion ; that the commercial 
\crisis would be the sole and persistent occupation 
of all minds. Most of all, one might think, this 
would be the case in England,—England, the most 
sensitive of all counties to the variations of trade, 
and which has the special age of a great 
financier for its First Minis as a mater 
of fact, what do we see in England? The great 
financier is absorbed in polical vivisection. He is 
cutting the United Kingdom in two, in order to 
ascertain whether the vitality of the halves will be 
equal to that of the whole; and his followers are 
too bent upon ensuring him a free field for his ex- 
experimental knife, to have either time or thought 
lo spare for anything else. How is this strange 
contradiction to be explained? Is it that man 
has become conscious that he does not live by 
bread alone, that the inferiority of mere materi 
comfort by the side of the realisation of ideals 
is at lenght felt and admitted? Hardly. Is it 
that politicians are blinded to everything that 
cannot be expressed in terms of party warfare, 
and that, in comparison with a party victory, 
jnational advantage has lost its attraction? We 
|fear so. But however it is to be accounted for, 
| the fact remains; and the indifference with which 
|the great trade depression has been regarded in 
England will hereafter be counted one of the 
| strangest features of this strange epoch. It will be 
\said that while the people of Europe were growing 
from misery into a Socialist temper, their statesmen 
|were intent, especially in England, solely upon 
politics. 



































































Is it likely that the statesmen of Europe 
will continue to allow their attention to 
be diverted from such vital problems? We 
think not. 


le 





WHENCE THE MONEY COMES. 
pee 
INCE the resumption of specie pay- 
» ments, there has been a marked 
cessation of the habit of hoarding, which had 
undoubtedly attained large dimensions in 
Japan during the period of fiat currency. 
When the lower orders learned to regard 
the Government's paper tokens as things of 
wholly uncertain value, they gradually laid 
hands on all the subsidiary coin they could 
procure, whether silver or copper, and 
hid it away as something secure against 
the startling fluctuations that disturbed 
other values. On several occasions be- 
tween 1881 and 1884, we drew attention 
to the extraordinary demand for copper 
coins throughout the country, and in July, 
1884, we noted that, from the time of its 
establishment (27th November, 1870) until 
June goth 1884, the Imperial Mint at 
Osaka had struck off over ten million yer 
worth of such tokens. During the same 
period the total amount of silver coins 
struck was, in round members, 49 million 
ven, and of this aggregate no less than 20 
millions consisted of subsidiary coin 
There could be no question that con- 
siderable quantities of these copper and 
silver coins were finding their way into 
old stockings, to remain there until public 
confidence in the currency was restored. 
These coins are now emerging from their 
hiding places. Since the beginning of the 
year there has been a marked increase i 
the amount of the deposits at the various 
savings banks, and we learn that, whereas 
two years ago copper coins were incon 
veniently scarce in the country districts, 
they are at present so plentiful that their 
circulation is difficult. The resumption of 
specie payments has also had an effect on 
the wealthier classes. That considerable 
sums in gold and silver were laid by in the 
godowns of the former nobility and other 
capitalists was never questioned. So long 
as the Government was unable to establish 
its credit by resuming specie payments, 
the owners of these stores chose rather to 
keep their money safely than to risk it for 
the sake of obtaining a small return. But 
now that all apprehensions as to the sta- 
bility of the currency and of the Govern- 
ment's credit have been dissipated, there 
is a corresponding eagerness to  utiliz 
It is 
impossible, of course, to reduce these re- 
sults to figures. We can only state the 
general fact that money was never more 
plentiful in Tékyé, although, at the same 
time, it is not easily procurable for tradal 
or industrial enterprises, nor is its presence 
accompanied by any marked disposition to 
spend or to speculate. 














whatever means of investment offer. 


What every one 
seeks isa form of investment promising 
moderate returns with a minimum of risk. 
Hence another impulse in the direction of 
public loan bonds and a steady apprecia 
tion of such securities. In a recent article 
we described the policy of the Minister of 











Finance so far as it could be deduced from 
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a comparison of effects with their apparent 
causes. It may now be added that the 
influences noted above have, in all proba- 
bility, materially assisted Count Matsu- 
GATA’S endeavours to lower the rate of 
interest. The important question is: Will 
this 
sufficient to turn the attention of capitalists 


result, now virtually attained, be 


in the direction of trade and industry ? 
We are disposed to think not. Cheap 
money is no doubt a great incentive to 
enterprise, but cheap money does not 
necessarily signify money easily procur- 
able. Capitalists who are content to 
accept five, or even four, per cent. so long 
as their principal is in government securi- 
ties, may find no temptation in eight or 
nine per cent. where risks to the principal 
sum are involved. Before Japan can be 
embarked fairly on the route of commercial 
and industrial activity, some development 
of the system of credit is 
We are not among those who go so far 
to assert that credit is the 
of industry and commerce, the food of la- 


essential. 


as soul 
bour, the main-spring of progress. Neither 
do we hold with 

Bourou and Bre 
as the poison rather than the medicine of 
prosperity. But we do believe that with- 


such extremists as M.M. 





y, who regard credit 


out some considerably larger growth of 
credit than that which exists at present in 
Japan, the national capital cannot be pro- 
ductively employed. There is money in 
the country and the people are only too 
But 


they will not lend it to one another. 


willing to lend it to the Government. 


Japan as at yet virtually a stranger to that 
method so familiar in the West under the 
name of floating an enterprise. If a man 
has aclever conception, his only hope of 
putting it into practice lies in official aid, 
To get it taken up by a company of 
capitalists is out of the question. A few 
years ago companies were all the fashion 
among giddy, frivolous speculators, who 
rode their hobby so hard that the term Sha 
(company) became a byword. Every Ska 
was a failure, the public laughingly said, 
except Frurikisha and Geisha. Now-a- 
days companies are formed only for the 
purpose of maintaining monopolies—the 
bane of healthy commerce. How is this 
to be remedied? It is a large question, 
which we would gladly see discussed by 
practical men. For our own part, we 
repose our faith chiefly in the removal of 
those tradal restrictions which forbid part- 
nerships between foreigners and Japanese. 
Such associations would probably possess 
that element of stability which is at present 
limited to Government securities. 
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SALE OF LAND IN HOKKAIDO. 
—+ 
Orpinance No. XIV. ov THE CABINET. 





It is hereby notified that Regulations for the sale 
of land in Hokkaido have been established as 


follows. 
Count I7o Hrrosum, 


Minister President of State. 
Dated the 29th day of the 6th month of 
the 19th year of Meiji 








REGULATIONS VOR THE SALE ov Lawp in 
Hokkaipo, 

Art, L—Unreclaimed land in Hokkaido in the 
possession of Government will be sold according to 
these regulations. 

Art. IL—The extent of land that may be pur- 
chased by one person is limited to 100,000 ¢subo. 
But if land in excess of this is required for the 
purposes of an undertaking the object of which is 
recognized as sound, such additional land may be 
sold under special provisions. 

Art. IIL—Applications for the purchase of land 
should be submitted to the Hokkaido Administra- 
tion Board, stating in detail the name of the locality, 
the number of fswbo required, the objects of the 
undertaking and the method of accomplishing 
those objects, as well as the probable degree of 
success that is expected. When the land is in- 
tended for cultivation and building, the peridd 
within which complete reclamation is contemplated 
should be stated, giving the number of tsu4o to be 
cleared each year. 

The Hokkaido Administration Board will allot 
the land when the method of carrying out the 
undertaking proposed is approved of. No rent 
will be collected. 

Art. [V.—The period of allotment will not be 
more than ten years; but will be determined 
according to the state of the land, and the difficulty 
or otherwise of the undertaking. Should it be 
deemed necessary, in the case of pasture land, to pro- 
long the term of allotment, such extension of time 
may be allowed alter the expiry of the first period- 

Art. V.—In the case of land designed for culti- 
vation and building, annual inspection will be 
made of the ground that ought to be reclaimed 
during that year; but in the case of land to be 
used for drying marine produce, and for pasturing 
purposes, inspection may take place at any time. 

Art. VI.—When the extent of ground reclaimed 
in any year falls short of that originally contem- 
plated, all land except the area already reclaimed 
will, in the case of ground intended for cultivation 
and building, be resumed by the authorities ; and in 
the case of land set apart for drying marine pro- 
duce, and for pasturage, failure to comply with 
any of the conditions set forth in the original 
application, referred to in Article IIL, will be 
followed by forfeiture of all the land allotted. 

In the event of such failure having arisen from 
natural calamities or other unforeseen circum- 
stances, the matter will be reported to the Admini- 
stration Board for consideration and disposal. 

Art. VIL—If it is found that on any land, 
possession of which is resumed by the authorities, 
trees have been cut, suitable compensation will be 
payable. 

Art, VILL.—Should it be found desirable for the 
public interest to appropriate land previously 
allotted to persons, possession of such land may be 
resumed by the authorities, even though the period 
|of allotment may not have expired. In such an 
event all money expended on such property under 
the allotment will be returned to the person towhom 
the original allotment was made. 

Art. IX—Land allotted as above may not be 
transferred to others ; but, in special cases, where 
unavoidable circumstances render such transfer de- 
sirable, application may be made to the Adminis- 
tration Board over the joint signatures of the 
persons by whom and to whom the transfer is con- 




















templated. In such event the period of allotmen 
may be renewed. 

Art. X.—The price of land is fixed at 1 yen per 
1,000 tsubo. Land may be sold on the completion 
of the objects for which it was originally allotted ; 
in which eventa title deed will be granted. Neither 
Imperial nor local land tax will be leviable on such 
land for ten years, calculated from the year follow- 
ing that in which the land is sold. 

Art. XL—The process of enforcing these re- 
gulations will be determined by the Chief of the 
Hokkaido Administration Board. 

Supplementary ReGucations. 

Art. XIL.—In the case of land which has been 
purchased according to the Regulations for the 
Sale and Allotment of Landin Hokkaido, published 
by Imperial Proclamation No. CCCIV.,, in the 5th 
year of Meiji, and of land which has been purchased 
from the original purchaser, and on which the 
original undertaking has not yet been completed, 
areport should be made to the Hokkaido Ad- 
ministration Board before December next, describ- 
ing the mode in which it is proposed to carry out 
the work during the ten years beginning with the 
2oth year of Meiji, according to the rst section of 
Art. TIL When such report is not made, or when 
the work is not carried out as stated in the report 
(natural calamities and unavoidable circumstances 
apart), all the land except the portion already 
reclaimed will be taken back at the price originally 
paid for it. 

Art. XIIL.—The Regulations for the Sale and 
Allotment of Land in Hokkaido, published by Im- 
perial Proclamation No. CCCIYV. in the 5th year 
of Meiji, Notification No. IV. of the Coloniza- 
tion Commission, in the 7th year of Meiji, and 
Notification No. IV. A, of the Colonization Com- 
mission, in the 11th year of Meiji, are here re- 
voked. 
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The Annual Meeting was held on Wednesday 
June 23rd, 1886, at the Society’s Rooms, 23, T'sukiji, 
‘Tokyd, the President, N. J. Hannen, Esq,, in the 
chair. 

‘The minutes of the preceding meeting were taken 
as read. 

The election of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Bickersteth, 
and S. Mori, Esq., was announced. 

The Secretary then read a résumé of a paper 
on the Vine in Japan,” by Mr. J. Dautremer, 
the original paper being in French. 

Tue Vine i Javan. 

According to accounts furnished by Mr. Fukuwa 
Yaito, Director of the Vineyards at Harima, and 
{rom official Reports of the Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce, translated fromthe Japaneseby Mr. 
J. Dautremer, Interpreter to the French Legation in 
‘Japan, the vine is found nearly everywhere in Japan, 
but it is cultivated more especially in the province, 
or rather district, of K6fu in the centre of the coun- 
try. There is a tradition that 700 years ago, in the 
reign of the Emperor Gotoba, a.p. 1185, it was 
noticed by two peasants on the mountains of Kéfu, 
‘The peasants 
whose names are preserved, transported this wild 
vine to their garden at Zid-sei-zi, and after care- 
fully tending it and endeavouring to propagate it, 
they succeeded so far that in 1193 they became 
possessed of thirteen plants. They proceeded to 
develope the culture, and in a few years were able 
to lay out plantations, the fruits of which became 
celebrated, and the reputation of the Kéfu grape 
still stands high, the fruit being greatly esteemed. 

There are two species of vine; the vifis vini 
and the witis labraska; but the former only is 
cultivated. Its fruit is much esteemed. ‘The 
latter, superior to that found in America, is in- 
ferior, however, to the vitis vinifera. It is found 
in the mountains, where it shoots out like grass. 
It abounds in the provinces of Echiu, Kaga, 


near the village of Kami-iwasaki. 
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In 


Noto, Hida, Mutsu, Uzen, Ugo and in Hokkaido, 


Echiu and = Kaga, as well as in Hokkaido, 


several varieties of the wild vine are found—as 


many 


aS twelve ; some with stems indicating a 


growth of a dozen years. On the mountains of 
Kaga the author of this paper met with a vine the 
stem of which measured im. Svcm. in circumfer- 


ence, and cover ng a hectare of ta 
produced, morev 





» haying 
er, 1,200 kilogrammes ‘of fruit. 
uch dimensions are not rare; many examples 





Ss 


are found in the province of Idzu. Specimens of 
this size are not found in Europe; but at Oran 
and at Kasba in Algeria, vines with a diameter 


o.24em. and area 120m, and fruit 1,000 kilogrammes 
occur. ‘This is looked upon as prodigious. Un- 
fortunately, the Japanese have overlooked the 





value of this plant, and have left it to run wild, | 


without special care being bestowed upon it. It is 
only in quite recent times that they have begun to 
engage themselves on ils cultivation and to take 
an interest in the fruits. 

The V. vinifera in Japan produces three sorts 
of grapes ; the red, like the Chablis; the black like 
the Frankenthal ; and the white, like the Riesling. 
They are all found in Kofu. The black grape 
grown near Kyoto is the best in Japan. 

Formerly the grape was only cultivated for 
eating. The plant in its wild state shows great 
vitality, and the yield is considerable ; but latterly 
the Japanese have grafted and transplanted it and 
have found that it is capable of furnishing a good 
quality of wine-grape. 

In the cultivation of the vine two methods 
are in vogue, as in Europe, viz: (1) By slips 
inserted into the ground; (2) By allowing the vine 
to propagate itself by its branches taking root. 
‘This latter is the way in which the vine-dressers 
of France renew their plantations. 

‘The Japanese prefer for the vine sloping lands— 
stony or sandy. After digging a ditch 1m. 20cm. 
deep and about 2 metres wide, and having made 
the channels so that the water may flow freely, 
they fill the ditch with manure and earth and pro- 
ceed to plant. This is usually done in autumn, 
but in Hokkaido, where the climate is cold, the 
spring is preferred. For manure they use bone- 
dust, rice-husks, the refuse of brewers, the residu- 
um of oil manufacture, and finally closet-manure. 

















Garden at Mita; but none have succeeded. For 
the European vine the soil of Tékyd is too damp ; 
although the vine grows well there it produces no 
fruit; the American vine only succeeds in Tkyd 5 
but the bunches although superb, are not of the 
first quality; they are certainly much inferior to 
Japanese grapes. Thus at present it is found that 
the proper way is to introduce vine-stocks from 
Europe, and those only which produce well. 

The chief plantations are to be found in Harima 
and also injKiushiu. In this latter island the 
Muscat Pinot and the Chasselas succeed mar- 
vellously ; thanks to the geological nature of the 
soil. The Chasselas succeeds very well in the dis- 
trict of Harima, producing large and full bunches. 

The Grape of Palestine has only been planted 
| two years and has already given very fine results 
Last year Mr. Fukuwa Yaito, director of the 
Gardens at Harima, gave a bunch of these to Mr. 
Sarazin, adviser to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and he in turn presented it to the French Minister. 
| It weighed 3 kilogs. 

VITICULTURE IN JAPAN. 

The Government encourages the culture of the 
| vine by the establishment of schools of viticulture, 
and by bringing from Europea considerable number 
of young plants, and there is little doubt but that 
in “a short time Japan will become a vine-growing 
countr: They have introduced into the Harima 
establishment the Gamay de Bordeaux and Pinot 
Noirien, and they hope soon to produce wine from 
them. 

‘The Harima grounds are 30 hectares; those of 
Owari 50 hectares and those of Hokkaido 40 hec- 
tares. The vines which succeed best in these places 
are: The Gamay de Bordeaux, Bordeaux Blanc, 
|Baltet Now, Meslier Blanc, Meslier Noir, 
| Frankenthal, Folle Blanche, Charbouneau, Mus- 
leat de Frontignan, Zinfindal, Riesling, Malzoi- 
sie, &e. 








































Diseases ov THe Vine. 
| The chief are the oidium and the brouissure. 
These began in 1867 and since then the stems 
lof the vines have stifiered more or less. The 
ordinary remedy for the oidivm is sulphur; 
but no means has been found to get rid of 
‘the browissure. As the stems of the vines 
in Japan are larger than those in Europe, the 
diseases are more difficult tocure. Insects are the 
[great enemies to the vine, but they are compara- 





fully call the attention of the members of the 
Society to the necessity of exerting themselves to 
furnish papers on some subject which it is the 
object of the Society to elucidate. The papers 
need not in every ‘case be very long or very 
learned, but should contain information, or show 
reseaich calculated to throw light upon the history, 
the religions, the languages, the natural produc- 
tions or natural pheiomena of the East, and 
especially of Japan. The discussions on such 
papers would frequently be of great interest and 
value, independently of the value of the original 
papers. 

In the subjoined list (Appendix A) will be found 
an enumeration of the papers read before the 
Society and the names of their authors. 

In another list (Appendix C) are given the names 
of the books and maps contributed to the Society’s 
Library, and the names of the periodicals, eic., with 
which the Society exchanges its publications. It 
will be observed that some most valuable works 
have been contributed by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion of Washington. 

Many volumes have been bound, and others are 
to be bound as soon as the missing numbers of 
certain periodicals are forthcoming. In regard to 
this point, members are requested to return as soon 
as convenient any books or periodicals which they 
may have borrowed, in order that the Librarian 
may discover, if possible, any missing volumes. 

The Council has to express its sorrow in record- 
the death of one of the oldest friends of the 
Society—Rear-Admiral Shadwell—whoalwayss took 
great interest in its welfare, and contributed much 
to its success in the beginning of its career. 

The name also of Thomas R. H. McClatchie, 
of H.M.’s Consular Service, cannot be omitted. 
He died at Penang on his way home last year at 
an early age having given proofs of a sound scholar- 
ship; in his death there is much to regretted. 

The Society has lost a few of its members, but 
has increased the number on the roll by some eight 
or ten new members. 

In (Appendix 2) will be found the ‘Treasuret’s 
report. 














Arrenpix A. 
List or PAPERS READ BEFORE THE SOCIETY DURING THE 
SESSION 1885-6. 


On the Tenets of the Shinshiu or ‘True Sect” of Budd- 
hists; by James Troup. 
















‘The Abacus in its Historic and Scientific Aspects; by Car= 
But these manures have each their specitic proper- | tively easy to destroy if care is taken, and especially | gill G. Knott D. Se. (Edin.) PARSE, 
ties. The bone-dust, the rice-husks, and the saké if the Phylloxera vastatrix be not present. ‘Vhis | Buddhism, and Traditions concerning ils Introduction into 


refuse give to the grape a certain sweetness, 
and increase its size; the other manures give force 
to the plants and make the bunches more compact 
and complete. It is therefore necessary to employ 
a mixture to obtain good results. 

The pruning is done in the autumn ; the stem is 
left 1m. Socm. high, so that below the section two 








insect had not yet appeared here until last year, 
Jisss5. It has been necessary to s the soil 
‘occupied by the affected vines. ‘This isa perfect 
jremedy. ‘The Japanese believe that this 
was brought to Japan from America with 
vines imported in’ 1881. 

View. 























iy Rev. fummers. 

t iple or Gernund ? A Point of Grammatical Ter- 
_minology; by Basil Hall Chamberlain, 
Notes on Japanese Landscape Gardening by Josiah Conder. 
Situation’ de la Vigne dans ’Empire du Japon, par M. 

Joseph Dautremer, 
Aprenpix B. 
Asnimic Society ty Accuusy wintt , M. Dixox. 








or three branches or shoots may be left for the) Before the appearance of the vidium, 17,000] 1885. ; De 
coming spring. to 20,000. kilogrammes per hectare were har-| fee 3rd-—To Corresponding Secretary for current 
a 7 vested in the provinces of Késhiu (Kofu), Kawachi | jay and—o Manager apie Atail for printing gate 
Firs Arremrt at WINE-MAKING. Jand Vamashiro; but after 1867 the yield fell off] Uet. 2th—to plate tor Dr, Whitney's paper re aes 
The first idea of the Japanese was to cultivate the | suddenly 3,000 to 3,500 kilogrammes. [1 is, how- | S°Y* St—Te R. Meiklejohn & Co. for printing Vol. NUL, 
vine in order to eat the fruit; yet we are toldthatthe ever, expected that with care the diveace will dis.| sxsw, AA ; ang 
people of Kolu used the grape to make a liqueur, appear and the yield. be increased, The most| LM h—To R. Meiklejohn & Co. for general printing 104.15 





























Mar, (th—To R. Meiklejohn & Co. for printing Vol. 
















































probably a sort of wine; for what purpose we do not productive vines are the Zinfindul and the Folle XIII, part 1 201.05 
know, for they certainly did not drink it, Itwasnot! Blanche; the average yield. being 18,000. kilo- | Nar. éth—To Treasurer for eurrent expenses 3 
until 1875 that an inhabitant of Kofu resolved to gramme per hectare aiter five or six years’ culture. | yar 2y— py Laan Mail for alteration im Rules ae 
make wine of the grape. But he neither knew the, These plants are superior to the Japanese, and Letrcepbading nett taty eh re 
ancient nor the modern processes: the grapes which | heir proneness to take disease is miuch Tess he | 88e st To Rivonting Secretary for Skye for : 
he used were not sufficiently ripe, and he did not! year 1885 was less favourable and the yield was| June oth—To R. Meiklejohn & Co, for printing Vel; “ 
succeed. In 1876, a certain person named Oto) jow; it was only in Koshiu and Hokkaido that spo Nils and edition aeons 182.75 
Matsugoro, having returned from California, where the ‘ine succeeded. ‘The heavy rains which fell | {io Sy de rent oben tets for the year 1885-6 oe 
he had studied wine making, again made an) at the time of blossoming in Kawachi, Harima, | June t3th—To Balance in Old Oriental Bank Corporation “43.3 
attempt in Kofu, and succeeded in producing @) and Owari, and the inundations which followed, ‘ae 
wine superior to that of his predecessor. Now| destroyed nearly all the blossoms, and the vines cr. Beg 
the same vineyard produces 200 hect. of white | suffered very much. Balance from last year $ 639.02 
wine, and as much alcohol. I have tasted several |” After this a few remarks were made by Mr. J.| Shao, Donstion OM: Ph Barty itz 
kinds of Kofu wine, and I declare that it was|C. Hatt, generally confirming the views expressed | fit. ith—Soleof Transactions through Maruya & Co, 4b.g0 
detestable. At the present time in Hokkaido and] iy Me, Dautremet’s paper, ee ene . 
in the provinces of Harimaand Owari, some thou- | Because of the press of other business, Mr. Hall | Mar.rith— Salsa Transactions thiwigh Treasurer. sed 
sands of hectolitres of wine have been made, and | agreed, on the suggestion of the Pkusipe xr, to post: | if. 4h Sale of Transactions thuueh Treasucee 73 
yet the plants are only 5 or © years old and) pone to the general meeting the introduction of | = STS Ce Teamstctions through Corresponding 


ihe bunches are naturally not large. In two or 
three years no doubt twenty to thirty thousand 
hectolitres will be produced, but it is doubtful whe- 
ther the wine will be drinkable here for a long 
lime. The produce is mixed by Japanese mer- 
Chants with European wines and Sometimes this 
mixture is sold tothe Japanese as pure Bordeaux. 











| the motion relative to the Society’s attitude towards 
the transliteration movement. 

‘The Annual Reports were then presented to the 
Society, and were adopted on the motion of the 
Hon. P. Ls Porr TReNcit. 

The PresipeNt moved, seconded by the Cor- 
RESPONDING Secretary, that the Society record 











June gth—Sale of Transactions through Corresponding 
Secretary 
Hy Subscriptions of Resident Members: 
June 12th—2 for 1882 
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m-Resident Members :— 

















aoe 
Evrorras ND Anericay Vines Inrorten | their thanks to all who during the past year have ios 
EUROPEAS iene. eas presented books, maps, and other valuable gilts to 12.00 
3 é anto| the Library. 18.00 
The first European vine transplanted into| !¢ ib ae Re: . 5.00 
. rhe was given lo the Sirign by the Emperor The motion wa agreed to u hanimonaly, £3.00 
Jere Teo TIL. in 1808; alterwards came the) Revoxr oy tHe Councn. vor tie Sessiox 3.00 
Napo' ; om Es 
52 a. They | 1885.6. 


babe nd the Concord from America 
Isabella Sorted the Frankenthal from Austria, a| » report 
ST as vother vines from France; at last Cali- | session a number of interesting papers have been 
fornia furnished a considerable number of plants.| presented to the Society, but it has to regret that 
We may say that there are altogether some 200] the monthly general meetings had to be postponed 

cts in’ Japan. The attempts to cultivate them| three times owing to the want of papers to read| Nove Ade Academie (Halle), 5 vls.; by the Society. 
had ‘enerally been made in Tokyo, at the Botapic’ before the Society ; and the Council would respect, frdemerpegniscke Grammatiken—Band 11. Supplement 
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The Council has to report that during the past Aprenpix C. 
Books PRESENTED TO THE SOCIETY, 1885-6. 


Le Fournl Asiatique (1873-85); by the Societe Asiatique 
of Paris. 
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The Roots and Verb-forms of the Sans! 
Professor William Dwight Whitney of Y 


ale College. 

A Roll of Maps from the Geological Survey Office of the 
Dominion of Canada. 

Fapanische Marchen ; 
Malle. 3 

Cher d. Fapanische Wildschzwein ; by Dr. Nehring, of 


by Professor Dr. D. Brauns, of 


Berlin, 
Fernere Nachtrage su de 


on Bermerkungen kber den Geo~ 
graphischen Verbreitung der Saugethiere Fapans ; by 
Protessor Dr. D. Brauns, of Halle. 

Ki Garden of Language "—a Japanese 
Dictionary, 6 vols, ; by M, Kondo, Fsa. 

Australia a Charcoal Sketch ; by Frank Cowan, 

A Visit in Verse to Hale-maumau ; by the same. 

‘The Terraces of Robomahana, a Poem ; by the same 

A History of Japan in Japanese (after European models) ; 
by the author. 

Publications of the Smithsonian Institution of Washington: 
Miscellaneous Collections, 14 vols., Contributions to 
Knowledge, 21 vols., Smithsonian Report, 1982. 

Reports of the Director of the Bureau of Ethnology, one 
volume. 

The Census of the United States. 
ment. 

United States Geological Survey Reports 1880-1881, 1881- 
1882, 1883, 3 vols. 

Gaited States Survey of Territories Wyoming and Idaho, 
2 vols. 
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rom the State Depart- 





Books PuRcHAseD FkoM Dr. Fautos. 
‘The Chinese and Japanese Repository, 2 vols. 
Faber’s “ Confucius.” 
Beal's  Dhammapada 











oF EXCHANGES. 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, Journal. 
American Geographical Society, New York; Bulletin and 

Journal. 

American Oriental Society 
‘American Philvlogical Society. 

American Phil.sophical Society. 

Annalen des K. K. Natur Hist. Hofmuseum, Wien 
Anthropelogical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal; Journal and Uroceedings. 
Australian Museum, Sydne: 

Bataviaasch Genootse 3 Notulen 

Bataviaasch Genootschap ; Tijdschrift. 
Bataviaasch Genootschap ; Vethandelingen, 
Boston Society of Natural History. 

California Academy of Sciences. 

China Review; Hongkong. 

Cosmos ; di Guido Cora, Vurin. 

Das Handels-Museum, Wien. 

Geological Surv f Indi: Records. 

Harvard University Museum of Comparative 

Bulletin. 

Imperial Russian Geographical Society ; Bulletin, 

Imperial Russian Society of the Friends of Natural Sciences, 
Anthropology and Ethnology of Moscow, 

Japan Weekly Mail, Yokohama. 

Johns Hopkins University, Publications, Baltimore. 

Journal Asiatique, Paris. 

Kaiserliche Leopoldinische Carolinische Deutsche Akade- 
mie der Naturforscher ; Verhandlungen. 

Mittheilungen des Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Natur und 

Volkerkunde Ostasiens. 
Musée Guimet, Lyo nnales et Révue, etc. 
Museum of Comparative Zouloey, Cambridge, Mass. 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society, Philadelphia. 
Oesterreichische Monatsschrift fur den Orient. 
Omithologischer Verein in Wien. 
Observatoire de Zi-ka-wei ; Bulletin des Observations. 
Royal Asiatic Suciety of Great Britain; Journal, ete. 
Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay ranch ; Journal. 
Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch; Journal and Pro- 

ceedings. 
Royal Asiatic Society, North China Branch ; Journal. 
Royal Asiatic Society, Straits Branch ; Journal. 
Royal Geographical Socicty ; Proceedings. 
Royal Society ; Proceedings. 

Society ; New South Wales. 
ciety of Tasmania. 

ty of Queensland. 

Seismological Society of Japan, Transactions, 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. ; Reports. 

Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of Ethnology. 

Sociedad Geografica de’ May i 

Société Academique Indo-Chinoise, Saigon. 

Société de Géographie; Bulletin et Compte Rendu des 
inces, Paris. 

Asa preliminary to the formal election of Officers 
and Members of Council for the ensuing year, it 
was moved by Sir FRaNcris PLUNKETT, seconded 
by Mr. Gusuins, that the offices of Corresponding 
Secretary and Librarian be combined for another 
year as they had been during the past two years. 
‘The motion was carried by a large majority. 

‘The ballot for officers and members of Council 
resulted as follows :— 

Presipenr :—N. J. Hannen, Esq. 

Vice-Presipents:—B. H. Chamberlain, 
Rey. Dr, J. L. Amerman. 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY AND LIBRARIAN 
Rev. J. Summers. 

Recorpine Secrerarizs :—Dr. C.G, Knott, W. 
J. S. Shand, Esq. 

Treaserer —M. N. Wychoft, 

Counc: 
Dr. E. Divers, F.R.S. | N. Kanda, Esq. 
J. M. Dixon, Esq. Dr. D. MacDonald. 
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J. H. Gubbins, Esq. FE. R. Miller, Esq. 

J.C. Hall, Esq. J. Milne, Esq. 

Dr. Hepburn. R. Yatabe, Es. 
‘The meeting then adjourned, 
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REVIEW, 
+> 
Transactions of the Seismological Soctety of Fapan. 
| Vol. IX. Part 1. 1886. 
| Tne First Part of Vol. IX. of the Transactions of 
the Seismological Society of Japan has been issued. 


F.R.SS., and two by Professor R. 
Imperial University. 
interesting problem, the frequency of earthquakes. 
His methods are marked by great originality and 
industry. By a skilful tabulation of earthquake 
observations and an ingenious application of 
Faurier's Theorem, for the expansion of a periodic 
function of a variable, he obtains an earthquake 
curve “ whose longest period is the semi-annual, if 
such exists.” ‘This process he has applied, at the 


expense of no little labour, to the cases of Japan, 
Europe, New Zealand, the East Indies, and Chili. 
The ultimate object of his method is to determine 
the relative potency of factors which are supposed to 
be influential in producing earthquakes; namely, 
the tidal movements caused by changes in the 
sun’s and moon’s declinations and distances from 
the earth. In connection with this he gives an 
interesting resumé of scientific dicta with regard 
to the rigidity of the earth as a whole, arriving at 
the conclusion that our planet is as rigid as an 
equal-sized globe of steel. His ultimate inference 
is that the tides have comparatively little effect as 
seismic agencies, and that the snow gradient and 
the barometric gradient are more important 
factors. We cannot do better than quote his con- 
Glusions in his own terse and clear language :— 


The cause of earthquakes is probably to be referred to the 
earth’s heterogeneity of structure or to the inequality of 
stress due to the irregularities of its surface. Rupturing or 
yielding is not determined by the amount of stress only : 
it depends in great measure upon how the stress is applied. 
For rupture to take place the stress must be different in 
different directions; and the difference between the greatest 
and least stresses is an important datum in estimating th: 
tendency to break. So far as can be judged, the only 
periodic stresses which exist of period long enough to tell 
upon the earth's substance are the fortnightly, monthly, 
semi-annual, and annual tides, the annual variation of snow: 
fall, and the steady annual and perhaps semi-annual oscil- 
lation of barometric pressure over the earth’s surface. 
Inasmuch as the earthquake frequency reaches its maximum, 
in Winter wherever there isa marked Winter season, we 
must pass from the tidal stresses due to the sun as of little 
account. We scem, however, to find in the accumulations 
of Winter snow and’in the long period oscillations of the 
atmospheric pressure two possible determining factors in 
earthquake frequency. The steeper the gradient, the more 
frequent the earthquakes. 

‘The argument in support of this view is of a cumulat 
nature. First we notice that earthquakes occur chiefl 
littoral countries, just where the greatest stress due to in- 
equality of surface distribution may be expected 10 exist 
and where also the snow and barometric gradients are 
steepest. Secondly, earthquake frequency has a distinct 
annual period in those regions where these gradients have 
}a distinct. annual period— maximum corresponding to 
maximum, In equatorial regions there is no marked 
maximum for either earthquakes or gradients. Thirdly, we 
have evidence of a semi-annual period in earthquakes ; and 
in reality the harometric gradient has a semi-annual period, 
whose Summer maximum, however, is small compared to 
the Winter maximum. 

It may be urged as an objection that the difference of 
pressure over contiguous areas is surely far too small to 
have any appreciable effect at a depth of several kilometres, 
where no doubt most earthquakes originate. But in dyna- 
mies we have many applications of the well known maxim 
that it is the last straw which breaks the camel's back. If 
the earth’s crust has at any instant a strong tendency to 
yield to accumulated stress, a very slight additional stress 
will be enough to hasten the rupturing; and, after all, a 
difference of pressure of 6 millimetres of mercury between 
the ends of the arc joining Tokyé and Nagasaki is no 
despicable stress. And yet this steady average gradient 
lasts for three months of each year, 

the conclusion then, is that the annual periodicity in 
earthquake frequency, when it does exist, finds a possible 
explaration in the annual periodicity of two welll known 
meteorological phenomena—namely, snow eccumulations 
over continental areas, and barometric gradients; at least 
no other cause that canbe named or imagined fulfils all 
the conditions 





hida, of the 

































































instrument designed by himself for measuring 
earth currents automatically. He discusses the 
subject in detail, examining mathematically the 
conditions which such an instrument should fulfil, 
and explaining how his instrument is constructed 
to secure them. His second paper treats of earth 
currents general It gives a succinct account of 











hitherto in this direction, adding his own results. 
The essay is worthy of the high reputation which 


ject of earth currents find new developments. 
It is a source of much satisfaction to see the Seismo- 
logical Society preserving its vitality and steadily 
contributing such valuable additions to our know- 
ste a recondite and highly interesting subject. 











It contains three essays, one by Dr. C. G. Knott. | 


Dr. Knott discusses that | 


The first of Professor Shida’s papers treats of an | 


all the principal work that has been performed | 


Mr. Shida has already won for himself, and we | 
do not doubt that in his hands the important sub- 


THE AGRICULTURAL PROSPECT. 
ee 
We take the following report on the agricultural 


| prospect throughout the country from the Oficial 
| Gazette :— 


Téxyd Fu.—As the time when the young tea 
leaves appeared was about ten days earlier than last 
year, it was hoped that there would be a good crop 
|for this year, but to the dismay of farmers, alter 
harvesting the first crop, it was found that the after- 
math must be insignificant owing to the warmth of 
last winter, and the unusual coldness of the first 
part of May. Those who are industrious in the 
cultivation of tea are said to get 140 to 150 kan 
of raw leaves yearly from one fan in a plantation 
established some 14 or 15 years ago. 

Aicut Prerecrure.—The climate was regular 
and mild, and the application of manure was suffi- 
cient, so that barley, wheat, and rye grew vigor- 
ously for some time; but after the middle of May 
the weather was rainy and, on the 22nd of the 
same month, a violent thunderstorm, accom- 
panied with hail in some districts, caused great 
damage to the plants, so that even an average 
crop is hardly to be expected. 

Sarrama Prerecrure.—The weather has been 
regular without either heavy rains or droughts since 
spring, and, reasoning from the present state of 
things, cereals (rice excepted) are expected to be 
plentiful being only slightly attacked by smut. 
Silk worms were all hatched out except in the dis- 
trict of Chichibugori from the 22nd of April to the 
sth of May. Since then the weather has been 
regular for'some time, but as the temperature was 
well suited for the worms, some of the early sort 
have already spun, and most of them are in the 





third and fourth ‘stage. Mulberry leaves are 
plentiful and a. fair result is expected. ‘Tea 
was free from injury from frost. and insects. The 


young leaves have come out four to five days ear- 
lier than usual. The crop was a fruitful one and 
the methods of treatment pursued have been gene- 
rally sound. The tea prepared by the new patent 
machine invented by a native resident of the 
prefecture, called Takabayashi Kenzo, gives bril- 
liancy of appearance and good flavor. 

IsHikAWA PREFECTURE.—Rice was free from 
injury after germination and transplanting. Other 
cereals are attacked every year more or less by 
insects and disease, but this year the damage was 
insignificant and the crop will be a fair one. 

Gieu Prerecrure.—Silk worms raised in the 
experimental silk factory established at the public 
expense have now mostly attained the cocoon stage, 
no adverse conditions being observable since 
hatching. 

Toyama Prerecture.—Silkworms began to 
hatch out after the 7th of May, except those raised 
in the cool mountainous region, which hatched up 
till the 20th of that month. Although violent 
thunder occurred on the night of the 26th of the 
same month, accompanied witha sudden change of 
temperature, the worms fortunately sustained no 
harm. Warmly raised worms are at present in 
the fourth stage, and others in the second. Mul- 
berry leaves are delicate and abundant enough to 
promise a fair result. 

Mive Prerecture.—Cereals (rice excepted) 
show better growth than usual, but the morning frost 
of the 15th May, induced smut which will lessen 
the harvest. Silkworms raised in the experimental 
silk factory were all hatched out between the 22nd. 
and the 27th of April. They continued healhy 
through the different stages and all became 
cocoons during the seven days from the 21st of 
May. We are certain, although the estimate of 
the real quantity of cocoons is not yet made, that 
the result will be a fair one. 


Saca Prerecrure.—Silk worms began to hatch 
out after about the 18th of April, 2 to 3 days earlier 
than usual. ‘The weather was irregular and cold 
so that the second stage was very late. At present 
| worms are in the third and fourth stages. ‘The 

carly kinds began to spin from about the 28th of 
May. The result will be better than usual. 

Fukuoka Prerecturr.—Silk worms were all 
hatched out between the 18thand 23rd of April. 
Their growth was rather quick. Some have 
already got through the fourth stage, It will take 
two to three weeks more to finish the spinning. 
The result will be successful. 

Tociict Prevecrure.—From some cause, sup- 
posed to be injury done by insects, barley is now 
Increasing in colourand issomewhat unsound. No 
remedial measures have yet been found. ‘The crop 
will consequently be small. Flax met no injury 
after its germination and is now five feet high and 
quite vigorous in growth. A good crop is ex- 
pected, if it receives no harm before summer. 


GrigipaPRgyeeTURE.—Silk worms were not 
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healthy, having been injured by thunderstorms 
and unusual changes of temperature, At present 
they have almost recovered and may raise fair 
cocoons. One kind of injurious insect was hatched 
out recently which eats voraciously the young 
leaves of vegetables and trees. Steps are now 
being taken to exterminate it. 








CRICKE: 
—+- 
ENGLAND V. THE WORLD. 
Saturday’s match between England and The 
World resulted very much as was expected,—in 
the discomfitureof the Englishmen. “Ihe World” 
batted and. fielded better than their opponents ; 
though the difference in the fielding may beattribut- 
ed to want of care in the placing of the men ; balls 
batted by * England” seemed to be at once met, 
very few hits getting outside the field. The teams 
were captained by Mollison and Trevethick. ‘Treve 
thick won the toss and sent Edwards and Hodges 
to the wickets; Sutter and Duff commencing the 
bowling. In Sutter’s second over Edwards was 
caught out by Mollison—a dispiriting opening 
for Trevethick’s men, it must be admitted. Griffiths 
joined Hodges, who, however was immediately 
after caught by Till—fielding for “The World ” at 
the time as a substitute. This brought Melhuish 
out, who also was almost caught out at the 
very beginning. Some runs were made, Grif- 
fiths hitting a 2, and Melhuish making a slip 
for 2, when shortly afterwards the former fell, 
caught and bowled by Duff,—a splendid side 
catch with the left hand; three for 21. Till, the 
next to go in, commenced ina way which raised 
some hope he would repeat his previous Saturday's 
free-hitting, but a ball from Duff took him; and 
Hearne also fell, bowled in much the same way in 
the same over. Baggallay then appeared and 
made two good hits to square leg for 3, one off 
Sutter, the other off Duff, before being clean 
bowled by thelatter. Trevethick joined Melhuish, 
who was keeping his wicket well, and several runs 
were put on, the former making a slip for 2 and 
two good drives for 3 befure being caught at slip by 
Mollison off Read, who had relieved Duff at the 
Settlement end. Brewer, like Till, was less 
succcessful on Saturday than in the last match, 
Read taking his wicket after he had contributed 
but two. Easton followed Brewer, Kenny re- 
lieving Sutter in bowling. Easton made one 
hit for 2, before succumbing to Duff, who had 
again taken the ball, going on at the Pavilion 
end this time. Kilby then joined Melhuish, and 
made five,—two ones and one three. Melhuish, 
who played much better than usual, notwithstand- 
ing the two catches he gave (the second would 
probably have been held had it not been for the 
sun), added another 3, and was then caught off a 
ball from Sutter. The innings closed for 24, a 
third being for extras, much of ‘The World’s’”” 
bowling being very erratic. 
Hellyer and Pearson opened the batting for 
“The World,” Edwards and Hearne bowling. 
The former bowler's fifth ball took Hellyer’s 
stump, and made way for Dodds, who would 
probably have done better had he had a little 
more rest. Pearson, who through going in 
last in both innings in the last’ match had 
not had an opportunity of showing whether he 
could be counted upon as a bat or not, made a 
pretty tip for 3 and two hits for 2, one off each 
bowler, before retiring before a ball from Edwards. 
Duff joined Dodds and the two stayed together a 
liule time, the latter eventually being bowled by 
Hearne. Duff began hitting about pretty freely, 
scoring first a 3 off Edwards, then 2 and 3 off 
Hearne; and Sutter, who followed Dodds, also got 
hold of the ball, driving Hearne’s first for 3, 
following that soon afterwards by another 3 off the 
same bowler. The batsmen giving promise of 
making a stand, Griffiths relieved Hearne at the 
Pavilion end. Still the batting got the best of 
things, Sutter driving Griffiths for 3 three times 
(making two of them in one over), and Duff 
scoring 2 and 3 several times, one of them being a 
splendid hit for 3 off Edwards. After a while 
Melhuish took Edward's place at the Settlement 
end, and not long afterwards Duff was caught at 
long-field by Hearne off Griffiths—a masterly catch 
which was deservedly applauded. Mollison, the 
next to bat, was as unfortunate as Edwards, being 
caught by Griffiths almost immediately upon going 
in, Read then went in and stood a while with 
Sutter, who was still hitting freely, thanks to one 
or two of the catches he gave having been 
missed. Edwards at this stage went on bowling 
again, taking Griffiths’s place at the Pavilion 
end. After contributing ten, Read was caught out 
by Baggallay at long-leg, off Edwards. Kenny, 
who followed, was very well caught by Edwards 
off the second ball he delivered. Vivanti made 2 
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off Fdwards’s first ball, only to be clean bowled 
with the next one. Forster joined Sutter, hit a 2 
anda 3 off Melhuish, and retired before the firs 
ball received from Edwards; score 124. Hepburn, 
who unfortunately was very late in putting in an 
appearance, was the last to bat. Sutter soon after 
was caught out by Kilby—the innings closing for 
atotal of 126. Judge Hannen and Mr. Barlow, 
relieved at times by one or two other gentlemen 
interested in the match, kindly acted as umpires. 
We append the full score and bowling analysis : 
ENGLAND. THE WORLD. 
Me. W. D. S_ Edwards, «| Me, T, W. Hellyer, by Ed 




















Mollison, b, Sutter eo} wards ° 
Mr. G, Hodges, ¢. substitute, | Mr. Be H. Pearson, b. Bd= 

b. Sutter 1| wards ian a 
Mr. E, A.Gritiths, Gand b. | Mr. J. Dodds, b, Hearne 90) & 

Dut 8| Mr.C.M. Dutt, e. Hearne, by 
Mr. C. J. Melhuish, 6, sub Griffiths: 3 

stitute, b. Sutter 19 | Mr. W. Sutter, c. Kilby, b. 








Mr. WoW. Till, b. Duit ‘Melhuish 
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Mr. F. Vivanti, b. Edwards 2 
31| Mr. Forster, b. Edwards... § 
=| Mri 8. D. Hepburn, not out 6 
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ON COMMERCE. 


(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 





[By Oxura Kraaceiro.] 


Two years spent in travelling through Europe 
and America constitute, I am aware, far too short 
a period of time to make one acquainted with the 
social, political, and economical conditions of West- 
ern countries. But, aided by my personal ex 
periences, I profited not a little by my recent trip 
in the Occident, so far as concerns my own profes: 
sion, While commerce is daily progressing in the 
West, Japan is still in a state of infancy in business 
matters, and at present especially her condition is 
extremely unpromising on account of the general 
tradal depression, Unless we make extraordinary 
efforts to help ourselves out of our present embar- 
rassed condition, our future prospects will be 
extremely dark and gloomy. I accordingly desire 
to call the attention of my fellow countrymen who 
are engaged in trade and manufactures to the 
measures I have to propose for the encouragement 
of commerce. I must beg their indulgence, for 
Tam aware that my task may prove little better 
than preaching to Buddha or keeping a water store 
by the river side. 

‘The object of the nation must of course be the 
advancement of the civilization of the country, 
and in order to attain this object, we shall have 
to strengthen our army, to extend railway, postal 
d telegraphic communication, to encourage edu- 
cation, to improve our sanitary condition, and to 
pay attention to an almost countless number of 
other things associated with the progress of hu- 
manity, But what is required at the outset is 
money; without it nothing can be done. ‘The 
first requisite, therefore, for the attainment of our 
primary object is to increase the wealth of the na- 
tion. ‘Something of the extreme poverty of this 
country may be seen by viewing the revenues of 
two European States. In England, the popula- 
tion of which is about 35 millions, the revenue 
usually reaches yer 500,000,000, or yen 14 per 
head ; while Fraice, with a population of about 37 
millions, has a revenue of as much as.yer 700,000,000, 
or 19 yen per head. Now, Japan has as numerous 
a population as the latter country, but her revenue 
hardly exceeds yen 70,000,000, or less than yen 
1.90 per head. While Englishmen find it easy to 
bear as much as yeu 14 and Frenchmen yen 19 
er head, our countrymen are complaining of 
heavy taxes, although in reality the amount they 
pay per head is less than yen 2," Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is simply idle to talk of such a sub- 
ject as the strengthening of our army. We must by 
all means endeavour to increase our wealth; and 
for this purpose we must develope our productive re- 
sources and augment our foreign trade. Whilecom- 

















merce is of such vital importance to the nation, the 
military prejudices of the people have not yet been 


entirely swept away, and trade is still looked down 
upon with contempt. ‘This lingering bias of feudal 
times is exerting a most baneful influence upon the 
development of our commerce. We accordingly 
find that, while in politics, law, educa 
organization, etc., wonderful improvements have 
been wrought, trade alone remains almost unial- 
tered until this day. If the public regard com. 
merce with contempt, those engaged in business 
can have little respect for themselves. It is, more- 
over, extremely rare to find among commercial 
people a man possessed with sufficient daring and 
enterprise, the majority being contented with small 
profits and temporary ease, They are so de- 
praved, too, that it is riot uncommon to meet with 
a merchant who regards dishonesty as an ordinary 
feature of the mercantile profession. Whats to be 
done? ‘There may no doubt be many measures 
of more or less utility, but it is first of all necessary 
that the leading merchants of our country should 
exert themselves to the utmost to set the example 
in adopting European modes of doing business, 
and in the next place, that Government should 
give certain protection to merchants thus engaged 
in leading the way to improvement. 

It is desirable that, Government should give due 
protection to the foreign trade of the country. Of 
the staple products of the land, the most important 
are three in number, silk, tea and rice. These 
products are, however, by no means peculiar to 
this country; ‘rice is exported from Russia, China, 
and India; silk from China, France, and Italy; 
while China and India produce enormous quantities 
of tea, Let us take tea and compare the respective 
amounts exported from China and Japan; the 
figures stand thus: 




















Causa. Javan. 
Ibs, ibs. 
1883... 210,673,000 375147,000 
1884 211,743,000 35,805,000 
1885 221,770,000 38,579,000 


Comparing the average for both countries for 
those three years, the amount exported from China 
is six times as large as that exported from Japan. If 
we now look at India, we find that she is making 
a very rapid advance in the tea trade; in 1883 the 
amotint exported from India proper was 67,510,000 
pounds, in 1884, 61,650,000 pounds, and in 1885 
67,000,000 pounds; while Ceylon exported in 1883 
1,600,000 pounds, in 1884 2,285,000 pounds, and in 
1885 4,350,000 pounds. ‘Thus we have to compete 
with those countries in the Western market, and in 
order to compete with success it is necessary to 
reduce the cost of production. This can be cffccted 
by reducing the expenses of transportation both on 
land and sea. It will also be important to take 
off either the whole or part of the export duties on 
staple products. In France, producers of sugar 
are receiving special protection at the hands of the 
authorities, while the Indian Government en- 
courages production by reducing the railway rates. 
In England, too, import duties on gold and silver 
bullion are paid back in the event of rexportation 
after being wrought into finished articles. These 
are some of the instances in which State protection 
is extended to trade in other countries. Unless 
our Government can follow the example of those 
countries and give sufficient protection to home 

roducers, our foreign trade will never flourish. 
Now, supposing that the cost of production has 
been sufficiently lowered and due. facilities and 
protection given to products, the next th 
quired is to improve the mode of exportation 
isa commercial fact established by history that 
acountry which sends its own merchants abroad 
will certainly prosper, while that which keeps its 
merchants at home cannot flourish, For the 





























5 
verification of this truth we need not look to other 


countries. In the reign of the Tokugawa dynasty 
the internal trade of the country was in the hands 
of the merchants of the Province of Omi, because 
it was their habit to go anywhere in the country, 
while the merchants of other provinces remained 
at home. Speaking generally, our merchants 
haye accustomed themselves to severe political re- 
strictions, and have confined themselves to domestic 
trade. It is true that the opening of the ports gave 
asalutary impulse to the development of our foreign 
trade, but the habits which took some centuries to 
form cannot be easily cast off. Whether in sell- 
ing or buying merchandise, our merchants still rely 
upon foreigners, and consequently our foreign 
trade has been monopolized by forcign merchants, 
Not only is this practice a great loss to our mer- 
cantile classes, but it has a direct bearing upon the 
prosperity of the country. It is of course neces- 
sary that merchants should exert their utmost to 
regain the advantages of foreign trade; but it is 
equally important that the Government should 
give judicious and economically wise protection 
to those engaged in the task of improving our 
commercial status, so as to afford them the fullest 
scope of action. For example, when Crovernment 
makes important purchases,—rails, men-of-war, 
guns, etc., the business ought to be entrusted 
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to Japanese merchants, instead of putting it in the 
hands of foreign merchants as heretofore, It is 
usually urged, in defence of this course, that Japa- 
nese merchants are inexperienced and have lite 
credit in the foreign business world. Tam unable 
to accept this apology; for in commerce, no less 
than in other things, experience and credit can 
only be obtained after. practice in actual business. 
If our merchants are inexperienced and have little 
credit in other countries, the wisest course would 
certainly be to encourage them to engage in ac- 
tive business. But if Japanese merchants are 
denied, as at present they are denied, the only 
means of acquiring experience and credit, when 
will the day arrive when they can be trusted with 
important business? Moreover, it is not at all 
certain that every foreigner is experienced and 
honourable. Buying is comparatively easier than 
selling, and with a slight knowledge of foreign 
trade, any Japanese may manage to effect pur 
chases fairly well. It is there/ore to be desired that 
the Government business should in future be put 
in the hands of Japanese merchants, giving them 
the usual commission. This will lend a salutary 
impulse to trade in general, besides affording 
profit to the native merchants engaged in the par- 
ticular transaction, Every large manufacturer has 
agents throughout the world, but we do not hear of 
an instance of a Japanese merchant becoming the 
agent of a foreign factory. All important pur- 
chases by our Government being made through 
foreign merchants, no Japanese can become agent 
for the business, If, however, this were entrusted 
to native merchants, they would find it easy to 
become the agents of foreign firms from which the 
articles are to be bought. 

In the next place, I desire that Government 
should change the commercial system of the coun- 
try on the model of European countries, so far as 
lies in its power todo so, In attempting the im- 
provement of business transactions recourse has 
































to be had first of all to reforms in material 
things, for improvements in the exterior will 
gradually lead to changes in the interior. Beg 


the work of improvement by establishing in 
this city large public places for carrying on busi- 
ness after the fashion of the bourses in Europe 
America; change the system of Rice and § 
Exchanges into those of European exchanges, and 
introduce warehouses, wharfs, etc. 

‘Thirdly, I wish to allude briefly to the question 
of mixed residence. If foreigners will denude 
themselves of their extra-te leges, we 
must open the country for mixed residence, but in 
so doing, we must take precautions to prevent 
mixed residence from leading to disadvantageous 
consequences. These are various opinions as to 
the opening of the county, but in the present state 
of affairs, we must grant mixed residence. The 
immediate introduction of foreigners, however, 
will be accompanied by several undesirable con- 
sequences; so that it is of importance to change 
the business customs in the interior in favour of 
European and American customs, before admitting 
foreigners to live among us. It is also to be borne 
in mind, that under the term “foreigners” are 
included not only Europeans and Americans,— 
whose superiority over Japanese in intellect and 
morals will be of vast benefit to us,—but that in it 
are included other people, whose are below the Japa- 
nese in point of civilization, who lack the spirit of 
progress and are consequently contemptuously 
treated all over the world, When once the coun- 
try is opened for mixed residence these people 
will swarm here in’ vast numbers; and circum. 
stances are not wanting which prove that their 
introduction into this country will be anything but 
beneficial. Numerous countries are suficring from 
their presence to-day. It is, therefore, important 
to provide against this element of danger in grant- 
ing mixed residence. ‘This matter may at present 
appear to be of small consequence, but it will exert 
a vital influence upon the commerce of the country 
in the future. 

I shall now address myself to my fellow workers 
in the field of commerce and industry, and beg 
leave to advise them to make themselves acquaint- 
ed with the state of affairs both at home and 
abroad, and tospare no effort either in commercial 
or industial undertakings to ably and firmly com- 
pete with foreigners. Speaking from my own 
observation while abroad, there is a circumstance 
which has touched my sensibility most keenly. I 
allude to the fact that the policy of each Enropean 
country is evidently directed towards the Kast. 
For some years back, all have been vigorously 
at work in colonization; France in Annam, Eng- 
land in Port Hamilton, and in Upper Burmah, 
and Germany in the Carolines, the Marshals, and 













































































New Guinea. ‘These countries all vie with each 
ouher for political and commercial influence in the | 
Kast. England designs to lay a railway line 





Uirough Buniah into the southavestern Provinces of | 
China, while the G get into 
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their hands the work of supplying China with their 
manufactured articles and of laying tails in the 
Middle Kingdom. ‘Thus the European nations 
are all earnest in their endeavours to attain a 
monopoly of power, commercial or political, or 
both. It is now high time that not only: those en- 
gaged in foreign trade, but also all merchants 
should keep a sharp look-out and be prepared to 
meet any emergency that may at any time arise. 
Witha formidable enemy at our doors, no moment 
should be lost in taking prompt measures of de- 
fence. ‘Those of our countrymen who are en- 
gaged in foreign trade, are indeed in dangerous 
waters; they must arm themselves with the cour- 
age of the soldier and fight out the war as best they 
can. ‘Those engaged in industry are in no less criti- 
1a position. In Europe and America, markets 
are places of competition between different manu- 
facturers. For instance, when a manufacturer 
sells an article for a hundred yew, another will 
bring forth the same article at ninety yer, which 
still another may try to produce for the same price 
an article for superior in qualtity. Thus each 
manulacturies to beat the others, by reducing 
the cost of production, which is effected by various 
methods. It, therefore, our manufacturers desire to 
widen the range of demand for their productions, 
they will endeavour to lower the cost of production 

to improve the quality of their work. Besides 
these suggestions, there will be almost number- 
less measures and steps to be taken, but it is 
out of the limit of this essay to consider them all 
and I shall close my observations here. In con- 
cluding, however, [ cannot help. repeating, what 
{ have already alluded to, that it is now time to 
adopt European systems of polity, literature, and 
manners, and that it is of pressing necessity that 
similar reforms should be inaugurated in com- 
mercial affairs. [have no doubt that should our 
merchants and Government act in. harmony to 
carry out what I have briefly indicated in ‘this 
essay, an important advance will be made in the 
commerce of the country. 









































ATURALIZING JAPANESE IN AMERICA 





(Translated from the Fiji Siimpo.) 


In our last issue, we mentioned that Americans, 
from their perplexing experiences with Chinese, are 
snleriaiiting sextaus" approlicnsiolis ay tolheemt: 
gration into their country of our countrymen, the 
more enterprizing of whom have become aware of 
the advisability of going abroad; and we further 
took the trouble to expose the folly of such ap- 
prehensions, Connected with the distrust of Ame- 
ricans in regard to Japanese, there is another 
matter of grave importance which we cannot pass 














by with indiflerence, We refer to the circum- 
stance that a class of Americans, applying 
their feelings of dislike toward Chinese to our 


people without the least discrimination, are loud 
in discussing the necessity of prohibiting the 
emigration of Japanese. ‘Thoir arguments’ may 
be summed up as follows. In 18 the United | 
States Government made an enactment respecting 
the emigration and naturalization of foreigners, 
restricting the right of naturalization to the white 
race and to African negroes; and when, in 1876, 
laws were established prohibiting the naturaliza- 
tion of Chinese, no enactment was made granting 
other people, apart from the Chinese, belonging to 
the yellow race the right of naturalization, From 
this circumstance the inference is drawn hat 
Japanese, being neither whites nor negroes, are 
excluded from the right of naturalization. |The 
Americans who differ from this view urge that the 
primary object of the enactment of 1872, was to pre- 
sent Chinamen from being naturalized, and that the 
later specificenactment of 1870 was made, in order 
that noambiguily might remain as to the purpose of 
theeailier law. Thus the object aimed at was to deny 
Chinamen the privilege of being made Ameticans, 
and there ought to be no question as to the natura 
lization of Japanese, Public opinion isin this way 
divided in ‘the United States of America. Which 
of these conflicting interpretations of the American 
law is correct, is a question about which we do not 
care much, Even granting that the enactment 
of 1872 really disables Japanese from becoming 
citizens in the American’ Republic, we have 
doubt that Americans will readily avow their 
intention to amend the law and treat us on 
better footing. Now on what grounds do they 
dislike Chinamen? ‘The Americans were the first 
people who destroyed all the distinctions that 
| wealth and social position give rise to, and in the 
[face of this circumstance, it is inexplicable why 
they should attempt to prevent other people from 
enjoying their natural rights of liberty. Does their 
dislike ‘of the Chinese arise from the fact that the 
layer have a yellow, instead of a white, complexion ? 
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Thisis hardly conceivable, for the African Negroes, 
whose complexion differs from that of the whites 
far more than does that of Chinamen, are allowed 
to be naturalized. It will, then, be evident that 
the colour of the skin has nothing to do with the 
matter. In our opinion, the causes of Amer 
unwillingness to admit Chinamen to citizenship 
principally the following. In the first place, the 
Chinese people do not like Western civilization, and 
in political, religious, and social affairs and even in 
their mode of living, they persistently stick to their 
own civilization asthe best on earth. Even those who 
live in America amidst civilized people still carry 
pig-tails on their heads, wear their native costume, 
eat rice, and worship idols. However long they 
may remain there, no impression scems to be made 
upon their minds; and it is quite natural that 
Americans should hold them in extreme detesta- 
tion, In the second place, the Celestials are in- 
dustrious and frugal, but they are the most par- 
simonious of people. As soon as they accumulate 
a sufficient amount, they pack up their furniture 
and go back to their native country leaving nothing 
behind them. ‘This is another circumstance that 
has led to their unpopularity in America. Lastly, 
Chinamen are noted for ‘their unclean habits. 
Everywhere they go they care not a whit to olfend 
other people by the obnoxious aroma of their 
persons, These three circumstances are the most 
important reasons of the American detestation of 
Chinamen. Now, turning to Japanese, no one will 
deny that they have nothing in common with these 
peculiarities of Chinamen. When was there a 
hation as enthusiastic as the Japanese to cast off 
its old and antiquated customs and manners and 
to adopt those of civilized countries? In religion, 
politics, science, arts, military affairs, agriculture, 
commerce, and even in the modes of living, no 
reluctance is shown to copy from the West. Some 
of our countrymen go even so far as to dislike our 
yellowish complexion, and propose the encourage- 
ment of intermarriage as a means of improving the 
race. Indeed, in the magnanimity and liberality of 
our views, we do not yield astep to the people of 
America; and supetiicial people even denounce 
us asan unpatriotic people. There is no gain- 
saying then that in this respect we are very 
diiferent from the Middle Kingdom. Next with 
regard to monetary matters, we go to the opposite 
extreme of the Chinese character; we are more 
prone to spend, than we are skilful ta make, money. 
In point of economy we stand far behind Chinamen 5 
and notwithstanding that the more far-sighted of 
our countrymen sincerely lament the extremely un- 
economical habits of the nation, it is not an easy 
task to change the customs which took several 
centuries toform. Lastly, cleanliness of the person 
almost constitutes a natural characteristic of the 
Japanese nation. Not only the Chinese but also the 
ilized people of Europe and America are in the 
eyes of Japanese very unclean. ‘That we are the 
most cleanly people on earth, the Americans them- 
selves will fully agree. 

As argued above, there is nothing objectionable 
in our being naturalized in America. If the Ame- 
rican people will take a little trouble to look 
closely into the matter, they will only be too willing 
to adinit our countrymen into citizenship. If they 
persist in making no distinction between us and 

Chinese and attempt to deny us the right of natur- 
altzalion, we shall be ready to deiénd the honour 
of the Japanese nation against their iniquitous 
actions: 


















































AFFAIRS IN KOREA. 
wise 

‘The following extract from a private letter from 

sed 








Sul has been pl 





| ut our disposal: — 
‘ Soul, June 16h, 
| ‘The French Ambassador and suite have ended 





[their mission and retired in no very good humour. 
Vhey came bent. on having rel liberty 
| granted, and Lnow ing it to be a question on which 
there would be much discussion, M. le Ministre 
sent his secretary to the capital to announce that 
he would not quit the fleet unless this clause of the 
treaty were granted at once. Now, Koreans like 
all Orientals are slow going people, and could not 
understand the cause of all this rush. They were 
averse to granting « decision on a subject that 
had not yet been presented to them. They thei 
fore informed the sceretary that while they wished 
to entertain the Ambassador and open negotir 
tions, yet, if business was so pressing he would 
simply have to go. He didn’t go, but came to Soul. 
What is more, he gave up the religious liberty clause 
entirely, and asked for a reduction of tariff on 
articles of French manufacture. ‘This was 
not granted, and the Envoy was about to leav 
without having accomplished anything, when the 


Eguypianaprdypred up, the duty was reduced on 
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articles, and the whole affair, which had lasted 
a month, a dinner at the 
Furtign Othman? closed up with 
Captain Parker, U.S. Minister, has arrived and 
asumed his duties. He has created a most favour- 
able impression and_ will doubtless well sustain 
the good name A merica holds in Korea. 

The King and his counsellors are completely 
broken up at the thought of losing Lieut. Geo. C. 
Foulk, ex-U.S. Charge d’Affaires. ‘They will use 
every means to keep him in the country, and if 
possible secure him as an official of the Government. 

A Korean company are negotiating for the pur- 
chase of two small steamers to ply between Chemul- 
pho and Séul, a distance of some So miles by the 
large Han river. 

The King of Korea has decorated Dr. Allen 
with a jade button and the third rank of nobility 
for medical assistance rendered during the emeute 
of 1885, and for starting a hospital soon after. The 
hospital has proved a great success and has re- 
cently published its first annual report. 











NOTES FROM KOREA. 
ee ge 
(From ovr own Corresronnest.) 


Soul, June 23rd. 

The First Annual Report of the Korean Govern- 
ment Hospital at Soul, for the year ending April 
roth, 1886, has just been received. This hospital 
is one of the good results of the emeute of 1884 
Dr. H. N. Allen came to Soul in the fall of that year, 
and the riot of December, in which Min Yong Ik 
was fearfully chopped up, gave him an opportunity 
for the introduction of Western Medical Science. 
‘The results being such as to attract the attention of 











the Koreans favorably, many of thei wished to 
have the benefit of the superior science.“ A pro- 
posal for such an institution,” says the report, “was | 





therefore drawn up, and Lieut. Geo. C. Foulke, | 

U.S. Chargé d’Affaires to Korea, transmiited the 
document to the Korean Goverament. It was) 
kindly received and acted upon at once. A good| 
compound was selected, buildings made over to| 
suit our wants, several hundred dollars appro- 
priated for medicines and appliances, and a full | 
staff of Korean officers appointed to represent the 
Government in this institution.” It was opened | 
formally April toth, 1885. At first Dr. Allen was | 
alone. A few weeks after the opening Dr. W. B. 
Scranton arrived and lent his assistance until Dr. 
J. W. Heron came, who was specially sent out by 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions to 
work in the hospital. Under the management of 
these two physicians the hospital flourished, so the 
close of the first year finds it well established and 
patronized. 

During the spring a school, for medicine under 
the hospital management was begun. |“ Twelve 
students will be appointed annually. ‘They will be 
given board, lodging, tuition, etc., and after com. 
pleting their course they will enter the Govern- 
ment service with the rank of ‘ Chusah."” 

It is hoped when the first vessel of the Korean 
Navy goes into commission that we shall be able 
to supply her with a medical officer. 

The whole number of dispensary patients treated 
is 10,60 ; hospital in-patients, 265. The treasuret’s 
report shows that $2,171.87 was given by the Go- 
vernment for running the hospital. Instruments 
and medicines to the amount of $1,012 have been 
purchased by Dr. Allen. 

While on this subject it may be properto men 

tion the private hospital founded by Dr. W. B. 
Scranton. He, too, is mecting with encouragement 
and success in his work. With these three trained 
physicians Korea may be expected to get a good 
Introduction to western medical science. | As 
shown by the figures above, their work is already 
appreciated. ns 

Captain W. H. Parker, U.S. Minister and Con 
sul.General to Korea, arrived in Soul on the 8th 
inst. Lieut. Foulke, the young and able Chargé 
@Affaires ad interim, will have a well earned 
vacation of three months. _ 

The “nursery tale” fromthe Mainichi Shimbun 
published in your edition of the 5th inst. surpasses 
Enything I can give you. ‘The “enterprise” of 
some papers in fabricating news from Korea is one 
of the marvels of modern journalism, 
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LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
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(From ovr Srecian Corresronpext.) 


San Fransico, June 12th. 
During the ten days which have elapsed since 
[last wrote, the only topics of interest have been 
the wedding of the President, and the political 
struggle in England. A few hours after my last 
letter went to sea, Mr. Cleveland and Miss Folsom 
were made man and wife by the ministration of the 
Rev. Dr. Sutherland of the Presbyterian Church. 
There were but twenty-six invited guests, chielly 
members of the Cabinet and their families, and 
personal friends of the groom and bride. Care was 
taken to exclude reporters, and the whole affair 
went off as quietly as if Mr, Cleveland had still 
been a practising attorney at Buffalo. After the 
wedding, which was celebrated at 7.30 p.m., the 
happy couple took a special train for Deer Park in 
Maryland, when they spent a quiet week’s honey- 
moon in a cottage belonging to Senator Davis. 
The only circumstance which distinguished the 
wedding party from any other was the presence 
of a dozen detectives, who, during Mr. Cleveland’s 
stay at Deer Park, patrolled the cottage grounds 
and permited noone to-approach. within: two 
hundred yardsof the cottage. “On Wednesday last, 
the President and his bride returned to. Washing: 
ton, where arrears of correspondence, and bills 
passed by Congress have kept him busy ever since. 
The other topic of interest—the English political 
imbroglio—has been more generally interesting 
than the marriage. It has engrossed attention to 
the exclusion of home politics. Everywhere, on 








drawing-rooms, in the Courts, nothing is talked of 
but Home Rule. It is not Irishmen or the descen- 
dants of Irishmen who are excited on the subject. 
It seems to go home to every American. We talk 
as if we were still British subjects. People are for 
or against Gladstone with an intensity of passion 
which recalls the fight between Blaine and Cleve- 








land in 1884. Everybody seems to want to take 
a hand in the coming elections. ‘The situation 
curiously illustrates the ineradicable kinship be- 


tween the English and ourselves, and shows how 
little geographical divisions have to do with popu- 
lar feeling. 

Meanwhile, Congress is making progress with 
the appropriation bills, and as the weather grows 
hotter, the cry for an early adjournment gains 
strength. No measures of national importance 
have been passed, and none are likely to pass. 
Through the aid of their friends in the Senate, the 
railroads have succeeded in preventing the pas- 
sage of any measures for their subjection or for the 
torleiture of lapsed land grants. One of the 
favourite methods of corruption employed by the 
companies is to retain as special counsel the 
senators who are influential on Committees. On 
Wednesday, Beck of Kentucky introduced a re- 
solution condemning the practice. Edmunds of 
Vermont vainly tried to get it referred toa Com- 
mittee, in order to stifle it: it was put to a square 
vote, and passed by alarge majority. But Hawley 
of Connecticut had voted for the resolution in order 
to move to reconsider; he did so, and this hangs 
up the subject for this session, ‘The bill abolishing 
secret sessions of the senate hangs fire, and may 
be defeated by indirection, Senators have no 
notion of parting with either their power or their 
sources of revenue. In the house, Morrison has 
tiven notice that he will call up his tariff bill on 
Thursday. ‘The Republicans, with the help of the 
protectionist democrats, profess confidence in their 
power to defeat it. ‘The silver question is dead for 
the present. ‘The Eastern howl over the cart- 
wheel dollar has died out, No one objects to part 
with property in exchange for a 76 cents dollar, and 
so long as thisis the case, we cannot do better than 
accept the ill and the good the gods provide with 
becoming submission, To thoughtful observers it 
is becoming more and more evident daily that, 
without the discovery of new gold mines, it is 
merely a question of time when gold will demone- 
tize itself by its scarcity. The future commerce of 
the world will have to be transacted with the aid of 
paper money, based not on specie redemption, but 
on interchangeability with Government bonds. 
|. The great convention of the Knights of Labour 

adjourned. Its proceedings were private, and 
[nothing is known of its transactions except what 
has leaked from individual members. Powderly, 
the chief workman, says that the proceedings were 
harmonious, and the conclusions reached conserva- 
tive. Others, again, declare that the extremists 
|were in a majority, and that resolutions were 
dopted looking toa renewal of the warfare against 
capital. [t is certain. that the labour unions 
throughout the country are dissatisfied with the 
Knights, and that the former refuse to have their 
power of ordering men out on strike abridged by 
































‘Change, in the clubs, in the streets, in private | 
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any central body. Various accidents indicate that 
the labourers’ cause is not in luck just now. The 
strike of the car-drivers at New York has collapsed 
and the men have gone back to work. Its net re- 
sults haye been great suffering among the strikers 
and their familics, some loss of earnings by the 
companies, and some inconvenience inflicted on 





|the public: nothing whatever has been accomplish- 


ed by the strikers. Meanwhile, the anarchists, 
who tried to take the lead of the workman's move- 
ment, are under the heavy hand of the law. Most, 
the German, has gone to the Penitentiary for a 
year; a couple of score of his confederates are pre- 
paring for their trial at Chicago; another batch is 
under the harrow at Milwaukie. Anarchy is an 
an exotic which does not flourish on American soil. 
Herr Most said he could not have been worse 
treated if he had been in Russia. He is not the 
first man who has realized that the little finger of 
the American people may, on occasion, prove 
weightier than the loins of an Emperor. 

It may interest the Government and the people 
of Japan to know that a new and imperative de- 
mand for labour is about to arise in this State. 
Railroad extension will open up this year vast 
tracts of land hitherto practically unpeopled, yet 
abounding in resources. In Montery, San Luis 
Obispo, Santa Barbara, Ventura, and Los Angeles 
counties millions of acres are bemg opened to 
settlement by the new railroad from Soledad; 
this land will grow oranges, almonds, prunes, 
grapes, olives, and all the fruits and cereals 
for which California is famous. Simultaneously, 
the great lumber districts of Shasta and Siskiyon 
counties are. being opened by the comple- 
tion of the California and Oregon line. These 
sections are covered with a dense growth 
of red wood and sugar pine, and at present 
prices there is a handsome profit in lumbering. 
‘The trouble in the way is that we have no labour 
to speak of. White men from the east invariably 
manage to own their own labour. Every indus- 
trious and intelligent man contrives, after a few 
months, to become his own employer. Hence or- 
chardists in the south and lumbermen in the north 
are crippled for want of hands. Our natural labour 
supply should come from China; but race pre- 
judice and Irish jealousy of the Chinese have ex- 
cluded this valuable race of workmen, and in a 
year or two, we shall be looking round for sub- 
Stitutes. It may Le worth the while of the Japanese 
to consider whether they would not answer the 
purpose. There is at present no prejudice against 
Japanese, even among the hoodlums. Perhaps 
this is because there are so few of them here; if 
they came at the rate of 1,000 or 2,000 a month, 
the Irish would probably get up a howl against 
them. But the Japanese are more adaptable than 
Chinamen, They do not adhere to their native 
dress ; they are not so clannish; they adopt Ame- 
rican customs and ways of living; it would not be 
easy to get up a general cry against them such as 
the sandlot has roused against Chinamen. We 
have an impression that they are an industrious, 
sober, frugal, intelligent race. If so, they would 
be welcome in the new sections of this State. Judg- 
ing from the recent shipments of Japanese to the 
Sandwich Islands, and from the accounts in the 
Mail, which have been republished here, of the 
periodical famines in Japan, it ought to be an ob- 
ject for the Japanese Government to. find anew 
home for a few hundred thousand Japanese 
families, where they could prosper, and make 
room for those they left behind. I throw out 
the suggestion for what it may be worth. The 
first tendency of landowners in the new country 
will be to repeal the Restriction Act, and import 
Chinamen. — But this will be met with resistance 
by the sand lot and by the politicians whom it 
controls. The habit of cutting off one’s nose is 
deeply-rooted in this State, whereas it would take 
considerable time to awaken a general jealousy 








‘of Japanese; and possibly, by that time, public 


intélligence many have made Such progress that, 
on the question’ of noses, people generally may 
have come to the conclusion of Moses, that “it's 
the fashion to wear’em.” 











SAILING RACE. 
+ z 

A more enjoyable feature by far of Indepen- 
dence Day than the mere cracking of fireworks, 
was the sailing race which took place on Monday as 
arranged for. The match, which may so far be re- 
garded as supplementary to the race sailed under the 
auspices of the Boat Club the other day, was subject 
to the conditions which usually govern such events. 
‘The start was arranged to take place at the Pacific 
Mail coal wharf, the course as laid down by the 
starter being round the Lightship and Kanagawa 
Spit Buoy, and thence home ; the race to finish in 











three hours. ‘The entrance fees, it was provided, 
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should be applied to the purchase of a prize for the 
first boat and a flag for the second. 
ments were slightly upset by the absence of one 
or two gentlemen who were expected to take a 
prominent part in the affair, but eventually Captain 
Gorham consented to discharge the ‘duties of 
starter, umpire, and handicapper, all of which 
offices, it is needless to say, he filled to the entire 
satisfaction of every one concerned 
It was evident early in the afternoon that the 
clause limiting the time of the race would be in- 
operative, a fresh breeze blowing steadily from 
south or a point to the eastward of south in. such 
proportions as led sailing masters to think seriously 
of reefs and ballast. The start was fixed for 4.30, 
but it was found impossible to get the boats off be 
fore 4.37. When the gun was lired, Ethel, Zephyr, 
and Mercur crossed the line almost simultaneously, 
the others following close behind. With the wind 
as it lay, weathering the Lightship was not by any 
means too easy an operation, but, under the strong 
air which swept the caps off the waves out in the 
Bay, Ethel lay well up for the mark, Zephyr on 
her weather quarter, and Mercur pushing on to 
windward under reefed mainsail and _foresail. 
Bustled along at their best, both the close deckers 
made good time to the Lightship, Zephyr crawling 
up rapidly to the leader’s weather bow ; but Mercur 
had to be humoured, and unavoidably lost ground 
on the trip. Out in the fairway the gusts were 
coming up black and heavy; and after escaping 
the dangers of the strong flood tide which set 
the boat steadily to leeward on the out stretch, 
the orders were fast and lively while jibing round 
the Lightship. Zephyr was the first to starboard, 
and went round at 4.504, Ethel following at 4.51, 
Mercur a bare minute later, and Tomioka and 
Mary at 4.53. Tomioka was unfortunate in going 
round, and, losing her jigger, had to stand away for 
repairs, being thus thrown out of the race. Fast 
time was made down to the Spit Buoy, Ethel losing 
ground during the prevalence of the lighter airs 
while Zephyr and Mercur gradually improved their 
positions. A phyr rounded the Buoy and 
started off on the first homeward tack, Ethel follow 
ing at_5.7}, and Mercur at 5.8. ‘Three minutes 
later, Mary also went round, and started in to 
make up for lost time. Beating home was a te- 
dious process, not altogether without its incidents, 
however, owing tothe varying positions of the lead- 
ing craft. M. as “prompt in. proving her 
weatherly qualities. “The wind which had seemed 
to lull at the moment of starting, though lively 
enough on the stretch to the Lightship, came out 
briskly on the home-ward trip; and while the large 
boats were making short boards to get clear of the 
shipping, Mary, weathering the threatening bow 
of a large steamer which had proved an obstacle to 
the others, was stretching merrily out, and gather- 
ing up her lost ground. Mercur’after along reach 
in towards the English Hatoba came gaily out, 
and finding Zephyr somewhat loath to give wa 
as the latter came about, snatched a jigger boom by 
way of reminder; but Ethel, with a lead obtained 
on the first tack homeward, was well to windward. 
Mary, with an eye to the winning line, now kept 
her ‘crew busy with short boards, and Mercur, 
reaching far up to the boathouse, shook out her 
reels and lay well out clear of the shipping. A 
misunderstanding with Ethel brought the latter’s 
bowsprit in dangerous nearness to Mercur’s main 
sail, but fortunately a collision wasstavedoff, though 
the time lost in luifing was ruinous. to both boats. 
From this point the match was fairly in| Mary’s 
hands, 
good sailing, losing ground fast. A couple of smart 






























































shifts, however, just outside the line brought both | 


Zephyr and Mercur close up, the result being that 
Mary crossed the line at 5.44, Mercur at 5.45, and 
Zephyr at 5.473. The result was toa certain extent 
a surprise; the general opinion being that Ethel or 
Zephyr would take the first place, always supposing 
the wind should hold 

‘The following was the prize list: 














J. Donald's Mary, ro feet, 260 secs. 1 
FE, White's Mercur, 30 feet, 4o secs, 2 
G. Whitfield's Zephyr, 32 feet, scratch 3 
A. Owston’s Bertha; 17 feet, 300 secs. ° 
Capt. Carst’s Tomicka, 28 feet, So s ° 
M. Bagyallay’s Lily, 20} feet, 115 sees... .. 0 
F. Samwuel’s Ethel, 30} feet, 30 sees... 0... 0 
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hel and Mercur, in spite of bailers and | 


The arrange-| 


IN THE YOKOHAMA KEIZA1 
SAIBANSHO. 
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Before Judge Yuru.—Fripay, July 2nd, 1886, 








THE RECENT SILK FRAUD. 

Continued from Tuesday last, 

Mr. Takanashi said he was requested by his 
client to ask the Court to call the committee for 
this month of the association of bauto serving in 
foreign firms, in order to ascertain the exact nature 
and extent of the custom obtaining among this 
particular class, 

‘The Public Prosecutor remarked that repeatedly 
held examinations previously had thrown consider- 
able light on the whole circumstances connected 
with the case. Moreover, all parties concerned in 
the case must be presumed to know the nature of 
such customs. 

Mr. Takanashi stated that Morita’s deposition 
as to custom obtaining among banio in foreign 
firms differed, in the opinion of his client, from 
the facts, ‘Thorough knowledge of the ordinary 
routine of business conducted by the genesality of 
banto here was essential to a satisfactory under- 
standing of the case. 

Mr. Otsuka objected to the application, saying 
that the process proposed was most objectionable. 
Apparent signs of the spread of chola compelled 
him to think it prudent to finish the proceedings as 
soon as possible. He and his client knew. the 
custom. 

Mr. Masujima thought such an application 
should have been sent in before this, and ought not 
to be brought forward at this stage 

The Judge said he would not refuse the applica- 
tion if there were any possibility of throwing new 
and important light on the whole question by doing 
so. Considering, however, that previous examina- 
tion would suflice for the purpose of the present 
trial, he would reject the application. 

Mr. Takanashi said his client: was desirous to 
bring a civil action against the Naruto-gumi, and 
he would ask the Court to allow that firm to be 
included in the forthcow | case, and also that 
Nagai be called when the argument on the present 
criminal case should commence. 

The Public Prosecutor thought the application 
could be accepted, although his duties would not 
require hin to say anything on the subject. 

Mr. Masujima said that it was preposterous to 
bring up such an application in thisconnection. The 
superintendent of the Naruto gumi who had been 
examined up to the present as a witness should not 
be brought into the position of defendant. A civil 
action against the firm should be raised separately 
from the present action. ‘The plaintiits’ repre- 
sentative was evidently looking out for some evi- 
dence to clop up in favour of his intended claims 
against the Narutogumi. ‘The application if 
accepted would lead to a considerable derange- 
ment of legal procedure. 

The Judge said he would decide the question 
just belore commencing the discussion on the 
nature of the penalty (o be proposed herealter. 

Mr. Otsuka thought it improper to send in such: 
an application irrespective of the timeliness or 
other wise of the occasion on which it was produced. 
As he stated before, the immediate desire of the 
parties concerned was to finish the hearing without 
loss of time, 

Mr. Takanashi said decision upon this point had 
an important hearing upon the interpretation of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure. He then obtained 
the permission of the Court to state what he had 
to say in defence of his position, after the reading 
of the evidence was completed. 

Me clerk of the S: 
read to defendants important parts of the deposi- 
tions prepared at the police station. When. the 
written statements of Takagi, Kanematsu, Ota, 
and Kodama had been read, 

The Court was adjourned till afternoon. 

On resuming, 
itten statements of Yamamoto Jiusei and 
the remaining defendants, the deposition of Mr. 
Schoene, a statement of his answers to the ques. 
tions of the Court, and other documents were read, 
which occupied till 3.30 p.m. 

Mr. Nishimura then read part of the written 
statement of the deposition to the Court of Nagai 
Seitaro, at the request of Mr. I : 

The Judge intimated to the defendants that they 
had now occasion to point out any difference be- 
tween the statements contained in the documents, 
and what they had deponed at the police station 
and in the Court. 
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position, anything as to the action of his fellowem- 
ployés, but was forced to seal the document with 
his thumb, the police having assured him that it 
would be recorded simply as his supposition, 
whereas the fact was not stated therein. 

Imai Hayashi and Yamamoto pointed out state- 
ments in their depositions which they did not re- 
member to have made in the police station. 

Mr. Otsuka stated that his client thought the 
value of the remaining good bales as estimated in 
the deposition of plaintiffs differed considerably 
from his own calculation, and he would like to have 
them valued by proper authorities on silk. 

The Judge said it was not necessary at present 
to ascertain whether the plaintiffs claimed the sum 
d to be the difference between the value of the 
good silk and the total advances. The petition 
for the civil action did not contain any statement 
to that effect. The plaintiff might mean to raise a 
civil action for the whole sum advanced, 

Mr. Otsuka thought it would be very incon. 
venient if the sum involved in the fraud with which 
his client was charged were not previously agreed 
on, but he would not insist on it. 

The written evidence connected with the case 
was then shown to the defendants. 

Mr. Takanashi put some questions as to the 
meaning of entries made in Morita's note book. 

The Public Prosecutor then mentioned, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Masujima, such of the depositions as 
would materially bear upon the defence of the 
accused. 

Mr. Takanashi, refering to his previous applica- 
tion, stated that two objections were raised to his 
request to call in Nagai Seitaro, superintendent of 
the Naruto gumi, as defendant, that was to say, 
that such an application could be made only before 
the hearing of a public case and ought not be 
brought up at the same time. He cited various 
provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure in 
defence of his position. In conclusion he said that 
apart from all consideration as to provisions of law 
the parly who connived at the perpetration of 
a fraud could be proceeded against by the party 
injured. ‘The judge who presided over the hearing 
ofa public action would know the nature of the 
civil action to be raised in connection therewith. 

Messrs. Masujima and Otsuka combatted Mr. 
‘Takanashi’s views. 

After repeated interchange of opinions between 
counsel for plaintiff and for the accused, 

The Judge ultimately dismissed Mr. Takanashi’s 
application. 

At this stage the Court was adjourned till the 
oth instant. 
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London, July 2nd. 
ISH ELECTIONS. 

The following members have been returned 
unopposed :—Unionists, 46; Gladstonites, §5 ; 
‘Tories, y6; Parnellites, 68. 

London, July 2nd. 
THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS 

Three Tories have been returned for Liver- 
pool without opposition. 

Davitt opposes Lord Hartington. 

London, July 3rd. 

Mr. Gladstone has been returned without op- 
position, 

Lord Randolph Churchill and Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach have been réelected by a large 
majority. 











The members elected are:—Unionists, 14; 
ories, 103; Parnellites, 8. 





London, July sth. 
HE ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 
The principal feature of the elections, 
is the decreased voting on both sides. 
The members returned are :—Unionists, 26; 
Gladstonians, 54; Tories, 148; Parnellites, 17. 
London, July 6th. 
THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 
The election at Chelsea has resulted in the 
defeat of Sir Charles Dilke. 
The members returned are :—Unionists, 36: 
Gladstonians, 76: Tories, 172 ; Parnellites, 27. 





so far, 














London, July 7th. 


LISH ELECTIONS, 
Vhe election at Edinburgh (Kast Division) 
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The members returned are :— Unionists, 445 


‘mau 


Gladstonians, ror: Torie 


208 ; Parnellites, 41. 


London, July 8th. 


‘ THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 
The members returned are :—U. 








ionists, 47 


Gladstonians, 121 ; Tories, 240; Pamellites, 55. 


THE roRT oF baTouM, 
The Russian Government has notified that 


Batoum is no longer a free port. 


From THe «N.C. Dairy News.”) 
June 25th. 
MANIFESTO BY THE COUNT DE PARIS. 

The Count de Paris has arrived at Dover, and 
has issued a manifesto stating that a monarchy 
is the only remedy for the ills of France, and 
that he will labour untiringly to accomplish her 
salvation. 





London, June 26th. 
THE DISSOLUTION. 

The Queen's speech at the dissolution of 
Parliament said that a dissolution was necessary 
in order to ascertain the sense of the people in 
regard to an Irish Parliament. 

London, June 27th 
THE HONGKONG MAGISTRATE REWARDED. 

Mr. Wodehouse, the Magistrate at Hongkong, 
has been appointed a Companion of the Order 
of St. Michael and St. George. 








[From THE “ Hoxekoxe Dairy Press.”] 
Shanghai, June, 24th 5.30 p.m. 
TELEGRAPH EXTENSION TO ICHAN 
The overland telegraph line from here to the 
Yangtsze ports has been extended to Ichang, 
and the line was opened to the public for the 
transmission of messages yesterday. 
Shanghai, June 26th. 
TELEGRAPH EXTENSION IN NORTH CHINA, 
The overland telegraph line has been extended 
to Kirin, in Manchuria, and the line was opened 
to the public here for the transmission of mes- 
sages yesterday, the 25th instant. 








(From “Le Sarconnats.”” 
London, June 22nd. 
PROBABLE MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCE ROYAL OF 
ITALY. 

The newspapers announce that there will pro- 
bably be a project of marriage between the 
Prince Royal, Victor Emmanuel, born in 1869, 
heir to the throne of Italy, and the Princess 
Helene, second daughter of the Comte de 
Paris, born in 1871. 





By L. Mussini. 


BLACK. 











WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in 2 moves. 
‘Answer to Chess Problem of July 3rd, 1886, 


By Mr. James Sroxenow: 
White. Black. 
1.—Q. to Q: Kt. 3. 1B. takes P, 
2. to RK. B. sq. 
3.—Mate- 





if 1.~-B. takes Kt. 
2.—Q. takes K.P. ch. 
3.-—Mate- 


Correct answer received from “ 








Dioitced by Coc gle" 4.15 p.m.—Fare, 20 sen, 


shri: 
TUR NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
Hongkong. per P, &O.Co. Sunday, July uth # 





Shanghai, 
fagasali, &{perN VK ‘Lhursday, July asth 
Kote 


per P.M. Co. Wednesday, July 21st. 


left Kobe on July aed. Ciy of Rina Janorateft 
coon July tt 











THe WERT ANIL LEAVES 
per 0. & O.Co. Sunday, July rth, 


per M.M.Co. 
per N.V.K, 
per P.M. Co. 


For Hongkong 
For Europe, vid 
Hongkong 
For Hakodate ... 

For America 

For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and | per N,V. K. 
Nagasaki... J 


Sunday, July rath. 
Monday, July rath. 
Tuesday, July 13th. 
Wednesday, July 14th 














TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
mln ee 2 
YOKONAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 


Tuains teave Youwouama Station at 6.35, 8.00, 
8.50," 9 45, and 11.00 a.m. ; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4.00, 
4.50," 6.00, 7.1§, 8.90, 9.45, and 11.00} p.m, 

‘Trsins reave Toxvd (Shimbashi) at 6.35, 8.00, 
9.15," 9.45, and 11.60 a.m,; and 12.18, 1.30, 2.45, 40.0, 
450," 6.00, 7.1§, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.004 p.m. 

Fanes—Virst Single, yen 1.00; Second do, sen 60; 
First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., sen go. 


Those marked with ® un through without stopping at Taw 
Kawasaki and Oniori Stations. Thosemarked + are the 
aw above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 


TOKYO. MAYEBASHI RAILWAY. 


s Leave TO«x6 (Uyeno) at 5.25 and 9.25 a.m 
14.50 p.n.; and Mayesasut at 5.25 a.m 
and 12.25 and 4 50 p.m. 
Farus—First-class (Separate Compartment), yew 
480; Second-class, yen 2,28; Thitd-class, yew 114. 


TAKASAKLYOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘Vains Leave ‘Takasaxt at 6.50 and 9§5 a.m., and 
100 and 4.10 p.m.; and Yoxoxaws at 8.25 and 11.30 
a.m.,and 2.40 and § 45 p.m. 


TOKYO.UTSUNOMIYA RAILWAY. 
‘Tans Leave Toxyé (Uyeno) at 9.25 a.m, and 4 50 

and Ursunoutya at 9.30 and 4.55 p.m. 
kES—First-class, yen 3.50; Second-class, yen 2.10; 
class, yen 1.05. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION, 

‘Trains cave Smmwacawa at 8.49 and 11.49 a.m.» 
and 2.44 and 6.29 p.m.; and AKAWAN al 9.55 a.m., and 
12.50, 4.05, and 8 35 p.m. 

Pares—First-class, sen 70; Sccond.class, sen 46; 
Vhird-class, sen 23. 

KOBE.OTSU RAILWAY, 

Trains teave Kove (up) at sss, 7.85. uss. and 
14.55 a.m.; and 1.55, 3.55, 5.55, 7-55. ad 9 95 p.m 

‘Trains Leave Osaka (up) at 445, 7.6.0.6, and 
116 aan, ; and 1.6, 3.6, §.6,7.6,and 90 pm 

Trains ceave Kyoru fup) at 6.46, 8 46, and 10.46 
um, ; and 12.46, 2.46, 4.40, 6.46, and 8 46 pm. 

Trains teave Otsu (down) at §.45. 7.45.9 45, and 
11.45 a.m.; and 1.45, 3 45, 5.45, and 7-45 p.m. 

Trains Leave Kyoto (down) at 6.45. 8.45, and 
1o.4$a.m.; and 1245, 2.45, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 pm. 

Trains weave Osaka (down) at 6.25, 825, and 
10.25 a.m.; and 12.25, 2.25, 4.25, 6.25, 8.25, and 
10.25 p.m, 

Faxes—Kobe to Osaka: First Single, ven 1.00; 
Second do., sen 60: Hirst Ret@rn, ven 1.50 ; Second do.. 
ten go. Kobe to Kyoto: First Single, yen 2.25: 
Second do., yen 1.40: First Return, yen 3.55; Second 
do., yen 2.10, Kobe to Otsu: First’ Single, yen 2.85 ; 
Second do., yen 1.70: First Return, ven 4.30; Second 
o., yen 2.55. 
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OCEAN AND COASTING STEAMERS, 
amships are regularly despatched from the Purt 
of Yokohama for the following destinations :— 

For Evrore—The P. & O. Company's steamer sails 
fortnightly on Saturday, vid Inland Sea Ports, making 
connection with the English mail at Hongkong, for 
Marseilles and Plymouth. The Messageries Mari- 
times Co.'s steamer sails fortnightly on Sunday, 
carries the French mail, and makes connection at 
Hongkong with the mail-boat for Marseilles. 

Fo San Francisco—The steamers of the O. & O. 
Co. and the P. M. Co. sail hence, approximately, every 
to days, ss i 
‘ok CuinaThe steamers of the Nippon Yusen 
sha sail weekly (Wednesday) for Shanghai, calling at 
‘obe and Nagasaki. Steamers of this Company also 
run to Korea and Vladivostok, at intervals, their 
sailing notices appearing in the local papers. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
Steamers Leave the English Hatoba daily at S.1s 
and 10.45 a.m., and 1.30 and 4.30 p.m.; and leave 
Shirahama (Yokosuka) ‘at 6.30 and 10.50 am., and 






























pn 
ARRIVALS. 

Strathleven, British steamer, 1,588, C. W. Pearson, 
3rd June,—Nagasaki oth June, Coal and 
Geneval.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Gordon Castle, British steamer, 1,319, Rowell, sth 
July,—Shanghai rst July, General-—Adam- 
son, Bell & Co. 

Laclocheterie (8), French corvette, Captain de 
Barbeyrac, 5th July,—Nagasaki 2nd Jul 

Turenne (14), French frigate, Captain Dupuis, 5th 
July,—Nagasaki 2nd July. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Swain, sth 
{uly Kobe ath July, General, — Nippon 

vusen Kaisha, 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 478, Tamura, 5th 
July,—Hachinohe 3rd July, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
5th July,--Hakodate fist July, General— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,198, Drum- 
mond, 5th July,—Otaru 2nd July, General — 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Harima Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Kobayashi, 
6th July,—Yokkaichi sth July, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kiyokawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, Emada, 
oth July,—Shimizu 5th July, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 6th July,—Kobe 5th July, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Catherine Sudden, American barkentine, 367, Ol- 
burg, 7th July, — Vladivostock 24th June, 
Ballast.—Walsh, Hall & Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, 
Burdis, 7th’ July, — Shanghai and’ por 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kamtchatka, Russian steamer, 702, Ingman, 7th 
July,—Kobe 6th July, General. — Walsh, 
Hall & Co. 

Tokai Maru 
July,—Yokkaichi oth July, General 
pon Vusen Kaisha. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer 356, Kaya, 8h 
July, Handa gth July, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Honauwar, British ship, 1,619, G. Smith, 8th July, 

ew York 2nd February, 62,000 cases Oil 
and General.—China and Japan Trading Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Stead- 
‘man, Sth July,—Hakodate sth July, General. 
Nippon’ Yusen Kaisha. a 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 506, Tokito, 
sth July,—Yokkaichi 7th July, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,672, Mahl- 
mann, 8th July,—Kobe 7th July, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City Peking. American steamer, 5,080, H. C. 

arborn, gth July,—Hongkong 3rd July, 
Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, S. Watanabe, 
oth July,—Vokkaichi Sth’ July, General.— 
Nippon’ Yusen Kaisha. 

Shidzuoka Mayu, Japanese steamer, 334, Naka- 
sato, oth July,—Shimizu sth July, General.— 
Seiryusha. 

Lydia, German steamer, 1,170, Voss, roth July,— 
Hongkong 4rdiJuly, General.—Simon, Evers 
& Co. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3.107, Thompson, 1oth 
July,—San Francisco 22nd June, Mails and 
General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 


DEPARTURES. 

Veichu Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, Gosch, 4th 
July,—Shimonoseki, General.—Nippon Vusen 
Kaisha. F 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Young, 
sth July, Hakodate, Mails and Genera 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, S. Watanabe, 
6th July,—Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Tamaura Maru, Japanese steamer, 483, Matsu- 
moto, 6th July,—Ishihama, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Harima Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Kobayashi, 
7th July,—Vokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Kii Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Hikozo, 71h 
July,—Hakodate, General—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Nageya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Wilson 
Walker, 7th’ July,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Riofu Maru, Japanese steamer, 169, Kawarikizo, 

“ath July;— Hakodate, General. — Nippon 
orkguealh aisha, 



































anese steamer, 634, Narito, 7th 
Nip- 
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Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 7th” July,—Otaru, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1 Swain, 8th 
July,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 8th July,—Hakodate vit Oginohama, 
Mails and General.—Nippon K 

















Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 63 ito, 8th 
‘July,—Vokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yusen 
‘Kaisha. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 356, Kaya, th 





General. — Nippon Yusen 





jigs — Handa, 
aisha. 


Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Stead- 
‘man, gth July,—Kobe, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Shinagawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 952, Kil- 
gour oth July,—Otaru, General. — Nippon 
Cosel Kaisha. 

Takachiho Kan (14), cruiser, Captain J. M. James, 
oth July,—Yokosuka. 

‘uyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Tokito, 
oth July, — Vokkaichi, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 





PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Dubuffet, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jacques, Miss Hellyer, Miss Sted- 
man, Hon. Lewis Wingfield, Rev. H. Evington, 
Mr.’ H. Kopsch and servant, Messrs. H. H. 
Jacobs, Nagata, and Kin Ka Kull in cabins 4 
Japanese in second class; and 4 Europeans, 1 
Chinese, and 74 Japanese in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from 
Hongkong :—Mr. W. H. Dean and Mrs. H. C. 
Dearborn in cabin. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from San Fran- 
Miss A. Duncan, Mrs. C. C. Georgson 


























isco 

and two children, Professor and Mrs. Anderson, 
Miss Louise Bennett, Captain D. McNeill, Mrs. 
Ida Paxton, Messrs. Artenias Webster, A. Camp 












bell, T. Stanley Rogers, T. Biagioni, A. S. Aldrich, 
H.AV. Dick, Edwin Wells, U. Howard E. 
Ames, U.S.N., Jno. H, Jewett, and K. Tsuji in 
cabin; and 5 Europeans in steerage. For Hong- 





kong: Mr. James Grig in cabin; and 143 Chi- 
nese in steerage. 
DEPARTED 

Per British steamer Thibet, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Colonel Foster, Major 
O’Brien, Dr. Rathgen, Messrs. Williamson, F. 
Bennett, M. Z. Martin, Fritz, Geo. Dare, M. 
Elmin, and Yue Pai in cabin; and 7 Chinese and 
5 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Vagato Maru, for Hako- 
date vid Oginohama:—Miss Ban Brady, Mr. and 
Mrs. T. Nagano, Mr. and Mrs. K.’ Oshima, 
Messrs. S. Nagano, Harry Bolt, I. Umezono, S. 
Miyabara, S. Mita, and K. Tashiro in cabin; and 
8o Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, for Shang- 
hai and_ ports :~ -Messrs. Nishioka, Hayashi, 
Hoshiyama, Kajiyama, Yamaguchi, Tsuji, Kosugi, 
and N. Kawasaki in cabin; Messr: Andrievoff, 
W. Koan, Yamamoto, Hino, Kimura, and Horo- 
naka in second class; and 3 Chinese, 5 Europeans, 
and 108 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, for Kobe :— 
Mr. and Mrs. anise Mr. and Mrs. O. Wata- 
nabe, Messrs, Y. Nanbo, Y. Ishimaru, T, Kabase, 
K. Huraku, Segcins MM. Moriyama, T. Tanaka, 

alae, i ‘ama, Frank Deardoif, Y. 
pura, K, Kobayashi, M. Imai, M. 

S. Kurazawa, E. Kojima, Y. 
Patou Suzuki, and S. Yamaki in cabin ; 
and gt Japanese in steerage. 































































CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Thibet, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France, 19 bales. 
Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $70,000.00. 


REPORTS. 

‘The American steamer City of Peking, Captain 
Dearborn, from Hongkong, ‘reports fine weather 
throughout the passage. 

The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Thompson, 
reports :—Left San Francisco on the 22nd June, at 
3.30 p.m. and experienced strong N.W. winds and 
Tough sea to 23rd; thence moderate and light 
winds N.W., S.W., and North to the 27th with 
smooth sea; light and S.E. winds with fog and 
smooth sea to the Meridian; thence to the 8th July 
a succession of moderate light winds and smooth 
sea; thence to port fresh strong S, winds and 


fine weather. Passa €, 16 i O 
°8 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
+ 
IMPORTS. 


The Market continues to wear a cheerful aspect, 
and the general indications are that trade in the 
country has become decidedly more prosperous 
during the last month. The business in Yarns 
has been quieter, but other articles have been 
commanding more attention, and improved prices 
have been paid for Grey Shirtings, Velvets, and 
Italian Cloth in considerable quantities. 

Yarw.—Sales for the week amount to 1,150 
bales English, and 350 bales Bombay; prices have 
been steady, but generally in favour of sellers. 

Corroy Piece Goons.—Sales reported have 
been as follows :—3,500 pieces 7 Ibs. T.-Cloths, 2,500 
pieces 8}1b. Shirtings, 7,500 pieces g Ibs. ’Shirt- 
ings, 1,000 pieces Indigo Shirtings, 2,500 pieces 
Turkey Reds, 3,500, pieces Prints, 1,000 pieces 
Silesians, 4oo pieces Twills and 4,000 pieces Velvet. 

Woo tten.—Only 3,000 pieces Mousseline de 
Laine have been reported sold, but other sales con- 
sist of 4,600 pieces Italian Cloth, 480 pieces Silk 
Satins, 180 pieces Figured Orleans, 100 pieces 
Checks and 1,000 pairs Blankets. 


COTTON YARNS. 





























Nos. 16/24, Ordinary $24.00 to 26.00 
Nos. 16/24, Mediuni 26.50 to 28.50 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best 28.50 to 29.50 
Nos. 16 24, Reverse 29.50 to 30.30 
Nos. 28°33, Ordinary 29.00 to 30.00 
Nos. 28 32, Medium 30.50 to 31.25 
Nos. 28 32, Good to Best 31.50 to 32.25 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 35.00 to 36.00 
No. 325, Two-fold 32.50 to 33.50 
No. 428, Two-fold 35.00 to 38.00 
No. 208, Bombay 25.50 to 27.25 
No. 16s, Bombay 25,00 to 26.00 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay : 23.00 to 24.50 
COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
paneince 





























Grey Shistings—S4t, 384 yds. sginches $1.60 10 3-10 
Grey Shirtings—oib, 38) yds. 45 inches 1.90 to 2.45 
"Cloth Th, 24 yards, 32inches ... 1.40 to 1.574 
indige Shirting—12 yards, 44 inches... 1.47h to. 1.524 
Prints Assorted, 24 yards, joinches... 1.10 to 2.20 
Cotton—Italiansand Satteens Black 32, ran saun. 
inches z esssesssennee 0.07 tO 0-13, 
Turkey Reds—1} to 241b, 24 yards, 30. ren rince, 
inches... nes to ras 
Turkey Reds—2} to 3lb, 24 yards, 30 
inches... 1.20 to 1.35 
Turkey Reds—3i to qb, 24 yards, 30 
inches. 1.50 to 1.90 
Velvets—Dlack, 35 yards, 22inches ..... 6.35 to 7.09 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.00 to 0.65 
Vaffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches... 135 to 2.05 
WOOLLENS. 
Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32inches ... $3.50 to $.50 
Figued Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inches. 3.25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 0.18} to. 0.304 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 
31 inches 0.12 to o.n3h 
Mousseline de aine—ltajime,24 yards, 
vinches .. 0.20 lo 0.24 
Mousseline de Laine—Vuzen, aa yards, 
gt inches ...... : 0.30 lo 0.40 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches 0.35 to 0.41 
Cloths—Presidents, 54@ 56 inches...... 0.40 to 0.50 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches 0.30 to 0.55 
Blankets—Scailet and Green, 6 to 51, 
per Ib. 0.34 to 0.49 


METALS. 

Nothing new in this Market. Arrivals of Iron 
continue on a fair scale, but sales are not large, 
and stocks accumulate. We leave all quotations 
unchanged. 











PER iceh. 
Flat Bars, 4 inch $2.40 to 2.50 
Flat Bars, } inch ....... 2.00 to 2.70 
Round and square up to 2 inch 2.40 to 2.60 
Nailrod, assorted 2.40 to 2.50 
Nailrod, small size 2,60 to 2.70 

ire Nails, assorted 4.00 to 5.00 
Tin Plates, per box 4:75. to §.00 
Pig Iron, No. 3 11g to Tab 


KEROSENE. 
Kerosene has been generally quiet, but at the 
close a stronger feeling is apparent, and sales have 
been considerable at an advance on last week’s 
rates. Buyers will now pause, having filled them- 
selves up for the present. Deliveries are fair, but 
the arrival of another vessel (//onawwar) has 
brought the stock up to 500,000 cases once more. 





PeRease 
Devoe $1.70 to 1.724 
Comet 1.65 to 1.074 
Stella 1,60 to 1,62) 


SUGAR. 


The Sugar Market drags on with Settlements 
on the smallest scale, and values do not improve. 








var eicut, 
White, No. 1 «$7.25 to 7.30 
White, No. 2 5.90 to 5.95 
White, No. 3 3.60 to 5.75 

| White, Ne. 4 4.90 to 5.00 
White, No. 5 .. 4.10 to 4.15 
4.50 to 4.60 





lew Formosa 
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EXPORTS. 

RAW SILK, 
Our last issue was of the 2nd 
which 


instant, since 
date we have had a quiet Market until yes- 
terday (8th instant) ; when buyers for Europe came 
with a small rush, and settled in one day twice as 
much Silk as was bought in the previous seven 
days. Settlements from rst instant until date are 
175 piculs, divided thus :—Hanks 100 piculs, Fila- 
tures and Re-reels 75 piculs. In addition to the 
above figures native exporters have taken about 
35 piculs which are included in the shipments 
given below. In our last we gave complete statis- 
tics to the end of June—at foot we commence 
figures for the new season. 

‘As noted above, the Market was very quiet with 
a small business at about former prices until the 
7th instant, when a buyer for Europe started in 
and was followed by several hongs on the 8th 
instant. The demand for America has not been 
large, but with the advent of true Shinshu filatures 
we may hope for more business in that quarter— 
the manufacturers in the States, however, do not 
appear to be very hungry just at the moment, 
having plenty of old Sill: to work upon. 

At the moment the best telegraphic news appears 
to come from Europe, where the manufacturing 
outlook is better than for some seasons past. This, 
combined with a drop in Foreign exchange, has 
given courage to some of our buyers here. 

As to prices: these wavered a little on some 
kinds, and a few small purchases were made at a 
slight reduction on last week's rates; but now, with 
the increased demand, all is strong again, dealers 
asking an advance in many cases. 

Silk is now coming in pretty freely from Busha, 
Koshu, and Foshu provinces ; Shinshu is also be- 
ginning to contribute, and we shall soon be in full 
s ‘The total stock in Yokohama is 2,100 
piculs, of which about 4oo are piculs New. ‘The old 
staple is being bought in moderate quantities for 
Europe, but-the bulk. of ‘the 1;700- pleuls'will ua 
doubtedly find its way back into the country for 
home consumption. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
during the week: the American mail of the 2nd 
instant and the English mail of 3rd instant. ‘The 
former took 85 bales for New York, and the latter 
1 bales for Europe. Total export, is therefore, 
97 piculs, against 201 piculs last year, and 65 
piculs to gth July, 1884. 

Hanks.—These have been pretty firmly held 
with very little buying until yesterday (sth), when 
a few buyers came in to fill their requirements for 

outgoing French mail. Prices are strong, some 
holders refusing to sell at present, In the list are 
Omama $525, Maibashi $485, Hachoji $480 to 
3405, according to grade. A few bales Shinshu 
Uyeda are in, but without finding a purchaser at 
present. 

Filatures—Business for Europe both in Old and 
New embracing Utsunomiya and Muruyama $700, 
Koshu (amanashi-Ken) $673, Hachoji (Tashiro) 
$625. In full sized Silks Kokkosha is reported at 
$090, Hakuzuru $050, Kaimeisha $645, Koshu 
(Kaikokusha) $620, but now dealers are tryin 
establish an advance all along the line, the Kofu 
men being particularly stubborn. 

Re-veels.—Not anything done worthy of note ; 
there will no doubt be business for the City of 
Peking if holders are at all current. 


QUOTATIONS. 
Hanks—No. + 

















(NEW SILK.) 

























Oshu Sendai—No. 2) 
Hamatsuki—No. 2 


righpapatscorpie. 394 


Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu Coo 
fanks—No. 2 (Joshu)... 1. $515 to 52 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) pais eaee 
Hanks—No, 24 (Joshu) .... 495 to sos 
Hanks—No. 24 a3 ..... 483 (0490 
Hanks—No, 

405 0.475 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers . 600 to 700 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers . 650 to 670 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/ 17 deniers 630 to 049 
Filatures—No. 2, 10]15 deniers «. = 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers sy 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers = 
Re-reels—(Shinshu and Oshu) Best No. 1. = 
Re-reels—No, 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 610 to615 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 590 to 600 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers. = 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers = 
Kakedas—Extra 4 = 
Kakedas—No. 1 = 
Kakedas—No. a = 
Kakedas—No = 
Kakedas—No. 24 = 
Kakedas—No. 3... = 
Kakedas—No. 31. = 
Kakedas—No, 4. ~ 
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part new staple. 
Noshi 32 piculs, K'rbiso and Neri, 18 piculs. Prices 
have advanced considerably in the up-country 
Markets, and middlemen are talking of high prices 
here. 





Export Tables, Raw Silk, to 9th July, 1886:— 

















vrasox 1886-87. 1885-86, 1884.86 

a BA Dalz. 

penis 19 33 73 
America 85 "75 

Total Bales 104 208 23 

% Piculs 97 201 65 

Settlements and Direct 2 PIU! Piceus. picts, 

_ Export from aa July a10 no 400. 

Stock, oth July ects 2,100 2,630 1,050 

Availablesuppliestodate 2,310 2740 1,450 


‘ WASTE SILK. * 
Again a feeble business of about sopiculs, part old 
Settlements are divided thus :— 





The transactions are principally Old Oshu Noshi 


at $110, and New Bushu Kidiso at $37, not suf- 
ficient to make a Market, so we leave quotations 
blank. 


The 7hibet (3rd instant) carried 62 bales for 
Continental ports, and the export to date is, there- 
fore, 176 piculs (mostly old staple) against nothing 
in the two previous seasons. 

Natives report that good Waste will be scarce 
and dear this year because the cocoons reel so well 
into Raw Silk that very little waste is made. We 
ought at least to get some good quality Pierced 

Cocoons, but none have arrived up to the present 
time. 

Export Table, Waste Silk, to gth July, 1886 :— 














SEAson 1886-87, 1855-86, 1884-85. 

Pieces, Paces, Pictu. 

Waste Silk... 176 - = 

Pierced Cocoons = = =. 

176 — = 

Settlements and Direct} *'“°**: wiprese big tae 
Export from aeiaiy Roe a0 f 

Stock, gth July 950 1,500 563 

Available suppliestodate 1,000 | 1,520 663 





Exchange.—Foreign dropped suddenlyallround, 
and is now quoted as follows :—Lonpox, 4 m/s., 
Credits, 33}; Documents, 3/3§; 6 m/s. Credits, 
3/33; Documents, 3/34: New York, 30 d/ 
G. $703; 4m/s., GOSsi: Parts, 4m/s., fos. $145 
6 m/s. fcs. 4.17. Domestic, as usual, at par with 
silver yen or Mexican dollars. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 9th July, 1886:— 


Raw picts. Waste. rics, 








Hanks seuss 350 Pierced Cocoons = 
Filature & Re-reels, 650 Noshi-ito 0... 460 
Kakeda cece, 250! Kibiso 0 440 
Sendai & Hamatsuki 620 Mawata ........ 20 


230 Sundries o 





Taysaam Kinds... 












Total piculs...... 2,100 

TEA. 

Fully 6,690 piculs of Tea have changed hands 
during the interval at easy prices, and this week's 
business brings the total settlements to about 
135.780 piculs for the season, against 99,110 piculs 
last year, which is large considering the unsatis- 
factory condition of the Markets where they are 
selling at 3 to 5 cents per Ib. less than the cost in 
Japan. The Market both here and at Kobe does 
not seem much influenced by the low prices that 
are now prevailing on the other side. Receipts 
are daily falling off, and the Stock on hand is 
about 13,000 piculs of all sorts. The O. & O. 
Steamer” Belgic took from Kobe 130,017 Ibs. 
for New York, 136,653 Ibs. for Chicago, 32,014 
Ibs. for San Francisco, and 198,204 lbs. for Ca- 
nada, total 527,148 Ibs. The steamship Mosser 
took 237,596 Ibs. for New York, and 224,184 Ibs. 
for Canada, aggregating 461,780 lbs. from Yoko: 
hama. The Belgic took 1,028,086 Ibs. on the 2nd 
July as follows :—for New York 179,262 Ibs., for 
Chicago 403,179 Ibs., for San Francisco 403,274 
Ibs., and 42,371 Ibs. for Canada. 


Total piculs 950 























Common |... $12 & under 
Good Common 13 to lg 
Medium «2. ------ Spene tie 
Good Medium 1&9 
Finest ccsiclisseneackse peo 23 to 26 
Choice: ; 27 to.29 
Choicest ...- reesei se 38 
EXCHANGE. 
Foreign Exchange has seen another fall all 
round. 
Bank Billson demand s/o 
Steing Banke Bilson dena va 
Sterling —Private 4 months’ sight sat 
Sterling —Private © months 334 
Sees Bank sight... 4.05 
Ga Paris— Private 6 months! sight 5 a 
“? Bank sight : dis. 
8 Hoagkong—Pevate Rodayeisight cc 24 Cds 
5 Bank sight ites) 
On Shang hat private to days’ sight cht 
On Shanghai Bank Billson demand... 78 
Cater Private jo days’ sight... 79 


On New, Peele 
San Franci 
O8 Sin Brancise 


‘zco—Bank Bills on demand... 78 
-o—Private 30 days’ sight... 79 





WE SHOULD BLOT OUT DISEASE IN 
ITS EARLY STAGES. 
es Ga 

The disease commences with a slight derangement 
of the stomach, but, if neglected, it in time involves 
the whole frame, embracing the kidneys, liver, pan- 
creas, and in fact the entire glandular system; and the 
afflicted drags out a miserable existence until death 
gives relief from suffering, The disease is often mis- 
taken for other complaints; but if the reader will ask 
himself the following questions he will be able to 
determine whether he himself is one of the afflicted :— 
Have I distress, pain, or difficulty in breathing after 
eating? Is there a dull, heavy feeling, attended by 
drowsiness? Have the eyes yellow tinge? Does a 
thick, sticky mucous gather about the gums and teeth 
in the mornings, accompanied by a disagreeable taste? 
Is the tongue coated? Is there pain in the sides and 
back? Is there a fullness about the right side as if 
the liver were enlarging? Is there costivness? Is 








there vertigo or dizziness when rising suddenly from 
an horizontal position? Are the secretions from the 
kidneys highly coloured, with a deposit after standing? 
Does food ferment soon after eating, accompanied 
by flatulence or belching of gas from the stomach? 
Is there frequent palpitation of the heart? These 
various symptoms may not be present at one time, but 
they torment the sufferer in turn as the dreadful disease 
progresses. If the case be one of long standing, there 
will be a dry, hacking cough, attended after atime by 
expectoration, In very advanced stages the skin as- 
sumts a dirty brownish appearance, and the hands 
and feet are covered by a cold sticky perspiration. As 
the liver and kidneys become more and more diseased, 
rheumatic pains appear, and the usual treatment proves 
entirely unavailing against the latter agonising dis- 
order. The origin of this malady is indigestion or 
dyspepsia, and a small quantity of the proper medicine 
will remove the disease if taken in its incipiency. It is 
most important that the disease should be promptly 
and properly treated in its first stages, when a little 
medicine will effect a cure, and even when it has ob- 
tained a strong hold the correct remedy should be 
persevered in until every vestige of the disease is 
eradicated, until the appetite has returned, and the 
digestive organs restored to a healthy condition, The 
surest and most effectual remedy for this distressing 
complaint is " Seigel's Curative Syrup,” a vegetable 
preparation sold by all chemists and medicine vendors 
throughout the world, and by the proprietors, A. J. 
White, Limited, London, E.C. This Syrup str 
the very foundation of the disease, and drives it, root 
and branch, out of the system, Ask your chemist for 
Seigel’s Curative Syrup. 


Bast 























rect Mills, Cambridge 
ondon, E.C., 


ath, 
ly 2gth, 1882, 


















,—It gives me great pleasure to beable to add my test 

mony in favour of your valuable Syrup as aeurative agent. 1 
fom a severe form of 

mptoms Tollowing 

all p ans to et relief, by 

vice. Thad swallowed. sufficient of 


war, so to speak, but all to 











A friend of mine, coming on the scene in the midst of my sutiers 
ngs, brought with him a bottle of your Seyel Serup; he advised 
felt confident it would be Being 










dre 
ly do’ me any 
cup. After doing 
in'me that I continued t 





se it for 









a1 then felt thoroughly: cured, for T have 
tinued its use for five weeks, and feel in the est of health, 

nd can partake any kind of tod with ease and comfort. Lam 
therefore thankful to you that, through the mstrumentality of 
your valuable. medicine, | ain'restored to the state of health | 





enjoy.—Yours truly, 
“To Mr. A. J. White." 


Those who are in the ‘Asthma Furnace” should 
lose no time in obtaining relief by the use of ' The 
Rosingweed Tar Mixture; " but do not use the medicine 
unless you will follow all the directions "to the letter.” 

Poor Asthma sufferers, who are strangers to "tired 
Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” should make 
use of “The Rosingweed ‘Tar Mixture.” Quiet re~ 
freshing sleep will follow its use. 

“Waterloo House, London Stile, Chiswick, 
* Bebruary 17th, 1882. 


“WLS. Forster,” 















“Messrs. White and Co., London. 
“Gentlemen, Itis with great pleasure that Ladd my testi 
mony to the Wonderful effets of Seigel’s Syrup. For years I 
had been sutlering from bilious attacks, which began with giddi- 
ness: then mist would come hefore my eyes, so that | should not 
10 recognise any one or anything at the distance of a yard 

from my fae. This would be followed by excessive 





Jd not stand with 
would occur, lastin 
for these dis: 
up Thad no 


of my kn 









t sup 





Thave tried vari 
but until E tied S 

















‘@ headache coming on [take one dose ot the 
Syrup, which arests it. Hoping that this tetimonial may be 
the means of inducing others (who sutter as Tused) to try the 
Symp, as I feel sure they will receive speedy benetit and ule 





tmately be cured, U beg to remain, yours faithtully, 


“A. H. Horton.” 


Seigel’s Operating Pills prevent ill effects from excess | 


in eating or drinking. A good dose at bed-time renders 
a person fit for business in the morning. If you have 
Asthma use * The Rosingweed Tar Mixture,” 








Since then | have had excellent heath in every respect, | 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


N ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEER, re- 

presenting one of the LEADING ENG- 
LISH FIRMS, is at present in Yokohama and 
will remain for a FEW WEEKS. 

During his stay he is prepared to give ES- 
TIMATES for Installations of ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING appararus—driven by Gas, Steam, 
or Water—for Harsours, Mints, Rattway 
Srations, Stramsurps, Factories, Public and 
Private Buin: Dwetiinc Houses, &c., and 
to Survey or effectually Repair existing Plant. 
Open for consultation on any matter concerning 
the above. Address in first instance, by letter, 

S. MAVOR, 
Club Hotel, Yokohama, 
Yokohama, July 6th, 1886. tf 





NOW READY, — 


In 3 Parts, Demy 16mo, limp, 
A ROMANIZED JAPANESE READER; 
consisting of Jaranzse Anecporrs, Max- 
ms, &c., in easy Written Style, with an ExGisu 
Transtation and Norgs. By BASIL HALL 
CHAMBERLAIN, Professor of Japanese and 
Philology in the Imperial University of Tokyo; 
author of “A Simplified Grammar of the Japa- 
nese Language,” &c., kc. 
Part I—Jaraxese Text. 
Parr Il.—Enciisn Tra 
Part III.—Nores. 


PRICE, $2.50. 

















SLATION, 


The Hiogo News thus refers to the work ;— 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of “A Romanized Japa- 














nese Reader,” consisting of Japanese anecdotes, maxims, con 
Re, hy Mr. B. H, Chamberlain, the author of the 
a uage which’ was published a 





Reader is in three parts of convenient 
do the typography reflect ch credit 

the work ed. Part 
&e., Part 





the Japan M 





up 

T, contains the J 

Tian Englis tion, and Part IIL is devoted ta copious 

ntes intenved to give information concerning the persi 
es mentioned in the Reader, to ex} 

certain cases to bringe out the liter 























mae: thin ‘Wht potuble a he tae 

ested in authority upon everything 

with the Ja as aways been so theronghly 

panstaki Sration of hie various 

Publications, that students may well accept with confidence his 
sway In conjunction with the“ Simplified. Grammar 

the © Reader ought to prove of great benest to all persons 





engaged in. study language of Japan, and indeed to any 
‘eign resident who wishes to speak correctly when venturing: 
vernacular. 











London: Tritpner & Co. Yoxouama: Kerry 
& Watsu, Limited. 


Yokohama, June 4th, 1886. 


WEBSTE 





The Latest eit 
Alustrations, 
(ucarly 19,000 names) andother valuable features. 
IT IS THE STANDARD 
Authority with the U, S. Supreme Court and in 
the Gov't Printing Offtee, anil i= recommended 
Ly the State Sup'ts of Schools in 36 States, and 
by over 50 College Presidents, 5 
The London Times says: It is the best Die- 
tionary of the lansing 
The Quarterly Review, London, says: It 
Ih the best practical Dictionary extant 
The Calcutta Englishman says: It is the 
most perfect work of the lkind. 














The Toronto Globe, Canada, says: Its place 
is in the ve hest rank. 
The New York Tribune = tisreeognized 





‘ag the most useful existing “ word-book” 
ofthe English language ll over the world. 
BEST FOR FAMILIES and BEST FOR SCHOOLS. 
‘G. & C. MERRIAM & 

















Springfield, Mass., ( 


July roth, 2886, 
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STEEL & F ILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 





| April 19, 1886, Sains. 
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KBATING'S LOZENGES. 


“Oldest & Best Congh Remedy, 


K EATING’S LOZENGES, 


Oldest & Rest Cough Remedy, 


KFATING’S LOZENGES. 


‘Oldest & Hest Cough Remedy, 


EATING’S LOZENGE! 


Oldest mm Cough 


KesEING'S LOZENGES. 


Oldest & Hest Cough Remedy. 


K EATING’S ‘LOZENGES. 


Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 


Remedy 


,EATING'S LOZENGES. 
eet ee Oldest & Best Congh Remedy, 
KZATING'S | LOZENGES. 

Oldest & Hest Cough Remedy 


KEATING’S LOZENGES. 


Nuest & Best Cough Remedy. 


KEATING’S LOZENGES. 


Videct fe Hest Congh Remedy. 


KEATING’S LOZENGES. 


Oldest & Rest Cough Remedy. 


K EATIN as LOZENGES. 


Sy Doctor WILL TELL VOU 
Th 


* there is no better 
X'S. N 





they contain only: th 
skilfully combined. Sold every whe 





rein small tins. 


KEATING’S WORM TABLETS, 





















A PURELY VEI both in ap- 
pearan Je method of 
administering the ‘only certain remedy for 
or THREAD WORMS. It is a perfectly Safe and mild 
reparation, and is especially adapted fur Childien. Sold 
In Bottles, by all Chemists. 

Proprietor—THO: S KEATIN: London, 

Export Cliemist and Denggist F 
Apiil 10, 1886. 26 ins. 
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YAR RRO W S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 
Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 26 MILFS AN HOUR. 
PADDLE § MERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


“YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, timitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS — OP 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 


FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


CABT ITLRON PIPEese. 


Osices:—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL RAILS, PLATES, TM GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


ANGLES, TEES, HOLLOWAY'S PILLS. 
TEE-BULBS, Z-BARS, CHANNELS, 
+ re PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu 
And other Srectat Sections; also, Forcincs tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 


and Casinos of all kinds. medicine there is “Health for all.’? The blood is the foun- 
SEPT tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


THE STEEL COMPANY of SCOTLAND, “~<*" 


Loren. 
150, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 





le edition. 














Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 
in his work entitled “The Nile Tribu 
says—*I ordered the dragoman Mahon 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and | had the best medicines at 


in Abyssinia,” 
t to inform the 


ries 





! 
/ 











Tei yr Hh a 7 7 GFT] | the service of the sick, with advice gratis Ina short time 
fE RE z wee | Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
e | Holloway’s Pills, ‘These are most useful to an explorer, as 
a fil a Ba | pomeading unmistakable purgative properties they create 
ik Jah: > 7 Lea undeniable effect upon the patients; which satialica'them 
+ a A | | oftheir value 
a ia} » : 
< Sy v. | | san | SIMPLE, SA AND CERTAIN! 
A eee 
uN $i sd + > vy  HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
oe ¥o4 | | Isa certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
We 3 Pe: cle ris ello as 
basi 7 tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
Ye Fg gD | allinflammations. " 
= eae Mr, J. T. COOPER 
a iit Ba woo RJ. OPER, 


in hig account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 










IRONTUBES& FITTINGS © 
FOR GAS, WATER, STEAM ETC. 


and, in consequence, milk, 
ured in upon us, until at last 
nt was worth a fowl and any quan- 








nd Vecame, $0 eres that | was 
»b| iT * sto 
LLOYD & LLOYD, °’Soldiby: all Chemists and. Medicine Vendora throughout 


the World 


TUBE WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. May 1st, 1885 


ALBION 








qucy ong 
OF MEAT 









— FINEST _ AND CHEAPEST 
4 WEAT-FLAVOURING 

PO Go: STOCK, FOR SOUPS, 
———— MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 


+ Te asneoess and bout for which Nations should feel grateful.”—See Annual Sale, 8,000,000 Jars, 
cal Pres Brit. Med. Jour, &e. 

The tad of all Storekeopers and Dedlers 

CAUTION,—Gennine 0: 

nature in Bine Ink across 1 

phot ynaph having bern Int 


u. 





Invaluable for India as 
«Sig an Efficient Tonic in all 
this cases of Weakness. 
rauy aa u, Keeps good in the hottest 
‘who sre able to oiler the Climates, and for any 
seinen. length of time. 


“TIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co. Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England 


Printed and Published for the Prorareror, at No. 72, Main Street, Settlement, b 
of No. 12, Bluff, Yolkchama—Saturbay, July roth, 














y JAMES Evnacorr BEALE, 





Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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Seuaaey oF Ne s3| the line to be opened on the rst of August. 















Nores s 
Lagsise, Agticues 2 — F 5 2 
Kim-yo-kun’s Memorial 62| THE value of imports at Nagasaki for the month 
Germans in Trade + 6} of June was yen 64,947.26; and of exports for 
' The U.S. Consul General's Netieation ar ae sen GsiOy7- 283 » 
#. The Merchant's Role oy) the same period, 

<j at Journalistic Event oy! : 

awat OF Tes Sev Panne Movey 7) Tue premium on silver has increased to yen 1 


ox Day a 
Conaescement Exercises 47 1te SEN« 
"s Peritioy tu site Kiss oF 


tC aKR. 


67 
6) 
7° demand for silver in business. 





Review 





Lerian reo Lusso mn 


Firry physicians will in future attend in turn at 


























n 
2 the I'tivate Dispensary at Yokohama and give 
* prescriptions without charge. 
" ; 
v4, Tue Korean refugee, Kim-yo-Kun, having failed | 
———= to leave the country within the prescribed period, 
‘ The Sagan Weekly il, ba been placed under arrest. 
———= |, | Tue present number of students in the Tokyd 
FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POVRRA‘' | Commercial College is to be increased from two 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. hundred to four hundred next autumn, 
No notice will be taken uf anonymous correspondence. | Deyaxg the month of June, over 20,050 tons of 
Vhatev is intende sertion in the “JAPAN : * 
Whatever is lintended for insertion jn the JSS coal were shipped in native and foreign bottoms, | 
and address of the writer, not for pulicatien, but asa, At Kuchinotsu, me 

















guarantee of good faith. [tis particularly requested that . 
all letters on business be addressed to the Manacir, | Tue authorities having given their permission, 
and Cheques be made pay sandthatlterary ' he ex-Daimyo of Sendai 1s raising the necessary 
cntributis ddresse DITOR. f 3 * 
eepbabunons De adit _ _ __ ‘funds to establish a college in that city. 

= eo | — 
Yoronama: 1880. | Messas, Kvaica and Misaxa, Foreign Office 


Sarvapay, Jeny 77H, 





clerks, have been attached to the Japanese Con- 
"Sulutes in New York aud Pusan respectively. 





IRTH. 
On the 16th instant, at Nu. 214, Bluff, the wife of A. He 


Daze, of a Son. 





Tue Governor of Kanagawa visited the Foreign 
Office on Friday, the gth instant, on business 
connected with the expulsion of Kim-yo-kun, 


DEATHS. 

On the 12th instant at his residence, Nagatacho, T6ky6, 
Mr. Mort, aged | » father of H.E. A. Mori, Minister of 
State for Educ: 1. 

On the 14th instant, suddenly, at 4 
Nacutigat, aged 1 years. 











anosh’ta, GEORGE 





Ix 1882 there were only two or three dairies in 
Osaka, but, the demand for milk having con- 
siderably increased, there are now twenty-one, 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Dr. Saxo, Chief of the Medical Inspectors of 
Kobe, is trying cholera experiments with several 
hares which he has obtained for the purpose. 





A Japanese Consulate is to be established shortly 
in Columbia. 


Tae Rev. Mr. Bacuesor is compiling a dic- 
tionary and grammar of the Aino language. 





ILE, Sir Francis Puengetr, K.C.M.G., and 
Lady Plunkett, left on Friday evening for Nikko, 


where the Misses Plunkett are already staying. 








Tue Imperial University will be clused from the 
rith instant, till the end of the summer vacation, 





A J\rasrse newspaper called the Shinanome, or 


AS i ecree has been issued prohibiting 
Ay Imperial Decree has been iss DIPS Dawa of the Morning, was recently started at 


the circulation of 10 sew notes afler June, 1! 








Tue Marevis Yamanovent, who had been 
suffering from ketée, died on the 1cth instant at 
Kochi. 

Ir is stated that His Majesty the Emperor will 
inspect the sVaniwa Kan sv soon as she is in 





Affairs, will proceed to Isobe on the 2oth instant. 
Countess Inouye left for that place on the 13th 


instant 


‘Two graduates of the Engineering Department 
of the Imperial University have been appointed 
engineers in the Agricultural and Commercial 


order. 


Tue proposed line of railway between Shimono- 
seki and Yanagawa has been decided upon. Ls 


length will be 85 mi 





Department, 





‘Tur Eastern Hongangi is about to send fifteen 
Tue cholera has so far abated in Kyoto that the | p 
authorities have under consideration the removal! of religion in the various countries on the 
gulation 

















to Europe to report upon the condition 





| continent, 
- i 


Tug section of sailvay bewveen Naoetsu and [ris stated that a Japanese and a foreign 
Sekiyama, with the exception of the bridge over|engincer have received instructions to. survey 
2 


Digitized by Google 


ol quarantine res 


the Katami-gawa, will be completed in time for 


per yen 10co in Kobe, owing to the growing | 


San Francisco by a number of Japanese residents. | 


Cousr Inovye, Minister of State for Foreign | 


the line of country along the route of the Tokaido 
for the construction of a railway, 


Ma. E. Kirin, whose term of engagement 
by the Home Department, will expire in March 
nest year, has been re-engaged for another year, 


His Iurerrat Majesty tig Exrexor inspected 
the recently completed iron bridge, the Kuri- 
hashi, on the gth instant, leaving the Palace at 
jcight o'clock a.m, 


Tue father of His Excellency Mr. Mori, Mini- 
ster of State for Education, died on the 13th 
instant, and his remains weve inierred at Aoyama 
on the 16th instant. 











Tue Shinano-Echigo Railway line, which will 
be opened on and after the 1st August next, 
measures eighteen r7 (one r7 is equal to about 
|2} miles) and has six stations. 








Turir Excectencies Gexrrat Count Vamapa, 
Minister of State for Justice, and General Count 
Yamagata, Minister of State for Home Affairs, 
jare on a visit to the Isobe springs. 











| Tur military authorities have considerably im- 
| proved the food supplied fo the rank and file of 
the army, and have contracted for the purchase 
of about ten thousand head of cattle. 





A comMeERcIAL college is to be established 
shortly at Fukushima with funds contributed by 
silk producers in the locality, and merchants in 
Yokohama who have dealings with them. 


AccorpinG to official statistics for the year 1885, 
the total number of births in the country was 
852,399, and of deaths 623,628, or a daily aver- 
age of 2,335.33 and 1,708.57 respectively. 


From March to June this year, 103,310 bags of 
sugar manufactured at the Government sugar 
factory at Mombetsu, in the Hokkaido, were ex- 
ported, and 30,100 bags sold in the interior. 
Fixe occurred at the Asakusa Park on the 13th 
instant, destroying eighty-nine houses. The fire 
originated in the explosion of some fireworks 
manufactured at the house of Kobayashi Ihei. 








A Gryrrat meeting of the shareholders of the 
Tékyd Rice Exchange was held on the rath 
instant when a dividend of ten per cent. per 
annum was declared for the first half of this year. 





| Tux out-put of coal has considerably decreased 
of late in Kiushiu owing to continuous rain, 
which has dumaged many collieries. The quota- 
tion in Nagasaki and Tky6 is on the increase, 


So soon as the A/aya Kan is launched at Ono- 
hama Dockyard, the Akag? Kan will be laid 
down in the same shed, the plates and other 
material being all in readiness to commence 
work on the new ship. 


| Gesrrat Coryt Suro, left Tokyd on the 13th 
jinstant, for Europe. Ie was accompanied to 
Shimbashi and Yokohama by several Ministers 
of State, and a number of military and naval 
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officers, officials of chokunin and hannin rank, 
and representatives of the TOk) Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association 


Tue authorities of the High Normal School have 


resolved on despatching to Europe and America 
in 











competent graduates of the s 
order to the completion of their studies. 


Owrne to the continuous dry weather, the water 
in the rivers in the ncighbourhood of Tokyo has 
considerably decreased, and in consequence 
several mills have been obliged to suspend 
operations. 





Tue Minister of State for the Treasury notifies 
that 10 sen notes, the circulation of which will 
be prohibited on and after 3oth June, 1887. 
should be redeemed at the offices of the Bank of 


Japan before that date. 





Anovt fifteen thousand gold fish have heen ex- 
ported this year, at the rate of about.ven 2.50 
per 100, The larger number of the fish hitherto 
exported died on the way to their desti 
owing to the imperfect method of conveying them. 








Tue new Naval Loan Bonds are now applied 
for at a premium of from 1 to 3 per cent. There 
isa great demand for the bonds in Osaka than 
in Tékyd. Tenders for the first instalment of 
five million yen aggregated sixteen millions. 





Ir is stated that as the modes of egress and in- 
gress at Shimbashi Station are highly incon- 
venient to the public, the present doors will in 
future be used as entrances, and exit gates vill 
be opened where the lavaturies are now situated, 


An official recently submitted a written siate- 
went of his views to the authorities on the 
subject of hunting, in which he proposed that 
all hunters should be subject to regulations 
whether they engage in hunting as a trade or 
for pleasure. 








Tue recent graduates of the TokyO Mechanics: 
School entertained Dr. Wagner, a teacher of the 
school, at the Eujimiken, Fujimicho, Tokyé, in 
recognition of the value of the instruction given 
to them by that gentleman during the course of 
their study. 








Tue lessees of the theatres of Kyéto, having 
petitioned the authorities for permission to 
réopen their houses, have been informed that 
their request cannot be granted until the num- 
ber of cholera cases sinks to 10 daily, and has 
so continued for a week. 


Tue Osaka-Sakai Railway Company has de- 
clared a dividend of 8 per cent. per annum for 
the second quarter of this year, against 10 per 
cent. for the first quarter, This decrease is 
due to the falling off in the number of pas- 
sengers between the two places owing to the 





prevalence of cholera. 


At the annual mecting of the subscribers to the 
Hyogo International Hospital, held on the 131h 
inst., the report of the trustees was presente], 
and the accounts showed a balance in favour of 
the institution of $714.50. It speaks well for 
the treatment of patients that, according to the 
. Thornicratt, 





report of the Medical Director, I 
only one small-pox patient was lost out of ten 
cases. 





Proressoxs in the Engineering Department of 


the Imperial 








versity have established an as- 





ciation, and will deliver lectures on the sub- 
ject of house architecture once a month at the 
al Society at Nishi-Konya 





olliee of the Geologic 





cho, Tokyo. 
to investigate the art of house-building, in view 
g number of brick houses and 
the proposed improvement of the capital. 


of the increasi 





A sum of yen §S,000 has been remitted to their 
families at home by 1,180 Japanese emigrants 
to Hawaii, who left Japan in January and June 
last year. Those from Hiroshima, Yamaguchi, 
and Kumamoto Prefectures are said to be the 
most saving, and in those Prefectures many 
people have since sent in applications for por- 
mission to go to the Sandwich Islands at their 


own expense. 


A Benomsr temple at Tennojimura has been 





broken into by a gang of eight robbers, who, 


having securely bound the acolytes and attend- 
ants, demandcd of the priest in charge the money 
in his possession, threatening him with death 
The brave priest steadfastly refused, and the 
miscreants left the ecclesiastic more dead tl..n 
alive, with six gaping wounds. They fled on the 
approach of assistance. 





Tur extensive business noted last weck in some 
branches of Imports has continued; indeed the 
amount of the transactions during the interval 


has far exceeded that of its immediate predecrs- 





ser, and this, too, at an advance ¢ 





almost every 
Sales of Yarn 


have been about 1,700 bales, of which thrce- 


lescription of goods in request. 





fourths were Eng 
an advance on recent rates, the market closing 
firm. Quite 39,090 pieces 9 Ibs. Shirtings were 
sold, at higher prices for early arrival, and 


sh spinnings, and mostly at 








business of the week included 7.509 piec 





Ibs. Shirtings, and 3 





co pie 
at slightly better prices; 4,500 pieces Velvet, 
6,0co pieces Turkey Reds, 3,600 pieces Dyed 
Shirtings, 2,000 pieces Prints, 4,500 pieces 
Silesians, and 1,000 pieces Victoria Lawns, all at 
rather higher rates, Woollens have also been 
in fair request, and the amount of business done 
and the prices obtained are an improvement 
upon the recent condition of the trade. As usual 
at the time of year, Metals are dull, and as buyers 
hold off, stocks arrive and accumulate, and 
holders—being further disheartened by a ¢ n- 
sianuy falling exchange—are having a bad time. 
Nothing has been done in, Kerosene since the 
hig spurt at the end of last week, which appears 
to have quite fi 
Suyar is in much the same state as last reported 
Of Exports, the Silk trade has not yet assumed 
great dimensions. 
quiet, and althou 
ship by the last 











ed immediate requirements. 





Buyers for Europe seem 
‘th some business was done to 





merican steamer, the total was 
not great. There appears to be a considerable 
difference at present between bu 
as to values, but news from consuming centres 
during the next two weeks will probably adjust 


and sellers 





A little has been done 
aste Silk, both ald and new, but holders 
have been asking rates which are prohibitive. 
At the end 
of last weck a rush was made on the leaf on 
offer, and nearly 3.000 piculs changed hands in 
one day, but business has since toned down, 
and the week's transactions were within a few 


rs to some extent. 





The Tea trade is moderately brisk 


piculs of those recorded same time last year. 
Foreign Exchange continues on the downward 


| 
line, the dollar being now very close to three 


sociation termed the House Architectural Asso-' shillings, 
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+" NOTES. 





We learn from a home exchange that ‘ Dr. 
Naumann, lately Director of the Geological 
Survey of Japan, is at present delivering lectures 
lin various parts of Germany on Japan generally, 
[and on the experiences and results of his survey 
in particular. At the twenty-third commemora- 
tion of the Geographical Society of Dresden he 
delivered a lecture, the report of which fill a 
column of the Dresdener Anzeiger, on Japan 
and thé Japanese, which was the event of the 
meeting. The lecturer covered a very wide 
field: he spoke especially of the causes of 
Japanese seclusion, and discussed the effect of 
the introduction of Western culture and methods 
of administration. At a meeting subsequently 
of German geographers in Dresden he read a 
paper on the geological survey, and exhibited 
many maps which the Survey Department had 
produced. The last issue of the proceedings 
of the Geographical Society of Berlin also con- 
tains a paper by the same author on Japan, in 
which he first describes the geography of the 
country, and then discourses, like the walrus 
and the carpenter, of many things: but as he 
understands what he is talking about, and has 
the faculty of making everything interesting, 
the lecture reads very pleasantly. It can hardly 
d that Dr. Naumann takes a doleful view 
of the future of Japan, but he certainly does 
suggest the possibility that all may not go well 
in the future. He appears to think that too 
many reforms are undertaken, merely because 
they are the fashion, and that resolution and 
tenacity ing them out are too often 
The spectacle of Japan hurrying on 
from the old to the new not unnaturally awakens 
1 conservative instinct in many foreign be- 
holders. And undoubtedly Dr. Naumann’s 
criticism is correct, for it would not be difficult 
to point to more than one reform hastily under- 
taken and ultimately abandoned because of its 
own incongruity or the irresolution of its 
inaugurators. But as to the solidity and breadth 
of the average advance made by Japan during 
the past two decades, there cannot, we imagine, 
be much room for question. 














be sa 











in carry 
lacking.” 














Mr. E. F. Fenotrosa has just returned from 
an official inspection of the art relics in many 
of the temples of Yamato and the neighbouring 
provinces. Mr. Fenollosa was, we believe, the 
first to point out that, in spite of catalogues 
made several years ago by order of the Govern- 
ment, and supposed to include everything of 
value in the possession of the temples, their 
treasures were in gradual process of surrepti- 
tious dispersal. This was due to two causes. 
In the first place, the catalogues had not been 
made with sufficient care. 
ye priests had been taken as conclusive with 
reyard to the relics in their keeping, and, as a 
natural consequence, only a portion of the 
contents of the godowns had been recorded. 
These catalogues thenceforth became the sole 
means of checking the homofsu at each temple 
on occasions of annual inspection, and whatever 
had cluded entry was, of course, disposed of 
when a good market offered. Then again, 
there was no way of identifying specimens. A 
picture entered in the catalogue as the work of 
Godoshi or Kohogen, might easily be replaced 
y without running any risk of detection 
by the official inspectors, who seldom if ever 





The declarations of 








by a cop 





‘possessed sufficient knowledge to distinguish 
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between a copy and its original. Advantage is 











‘yeported in a former issue. As may be secu 


believed to have been freely taken of the, from these circumstances, as well as from 
opportunities thus afforded, and the Govern- (tl 





instructions issued by the Minister of State 
ment has adopted a most desirable, though for lon 
we cannot say a timely, course in institut-|the country, entirely from considerations as to 
ing an inspection through an expert. Mr.:the interest of the Japanese Empire, and th 
Fenollosa, with the aid of the officials who, whole affair has nuthing to do with any re 
accompanied him, made his way into the store. from other countries; nor is it in 
houses of a series of temples and accurately! connected with extradition. Such being the 
catalogued every object they contained. (Quite|case, Kim has full liberty to select the place 
anumber of rare and valuable specimens were of his future residence. Moreover, the period 
unearthed, and as it is in contemplation, we| during which he had to depart out of the 
belive, to extend the process to other provinces, | country expired on the 27th ultimo, and another 
there is reason to hope that a permanent check period of fifteen days was granted as grace, 
will be imposed upon that ruthless dispersal of on his application. During this period he will 
the temples’ art treasures which has been going! beable to leave for America, his present ditiiculty 
on with little intermission ever since the) being the expense for the voyage. Thus our 
Restoration. Government has on the one hand averted cause 
of apprehension as to our internal and external 
peace and safety, and, on the other, has main- 
tained the right of indepensence by dispensiny 





me Affairs, Kim lis been ordered to leave 

















west 





any way 








Among the specimens discovered was a heal 
of Buddha in white stone-ware, the hair only 
being glazed. This piece dates as far back a» 
the Tang Dynasty (618-97). Itis of Chinese | jim pimself, the step his been highly favourable 
manufacture, and the execution is described as) \hite it is derogatory to an inde} 
exceptionally fine. Chinese stone-ware of such i 
high antiquity is exceedingly rare, and this piece 
will possess immense interest for connoisseurs. 
It has passed into the possession of the Depart- 
ment of State for Educatiun, and will doubticss 
find its way ere long to the Muscum of 
Antiquities in Uyeno. 


wih extradition ; while to the personal 





safuty of 





dent State 





to deliver a polit 
vermment, diplomatic statesmen can hardly be 
indifferent to ill-feeling on the part of a friendly 
country. In such a case, it is customary to 
order the fugitive out of the dominions of the 
Government under which he has taken refuge. 
Rt ee Such a step is specially necessary when the 
tchi Shimbun of the 7th instant] Presence of the refugee is preju.licial not only to 

the external safety but also to the internal peace 





| fugitive to his own Go- 














THe Michi 
contained the following reference to the case of 
Kim-yo-kun :—Our contemporaries hz 





of the country in which he has sought asylum, 


various criticisms upon the step taken by the ate 


Government in regard to Kim-yo-kun, but tous} The (chi Shimbun has the following on 
the whole affair is very plain, admitting no| the same subject:—Py the account we else- 
grounds of doubt. At the time of the fugitive’s}where give (taken from the Japan Ja/), 
flight to this country, the Korean Governmen:|our readers will learn many facts relating to 
requested his extradition; to this our Govern-| Mr. Kim-yo-kun. Le belongs to one of the 
ment replied in the negative, for, in the first}most important familics in Korea, and is a 
place, there is no extradition treaty between} gentleman of daring and talent. Visiting this 
Korea and Japan, and secondly, even if there | country some years ayo, he was fascinated by our 
had been such a treaty, it is the usage of inter- | progress in civilization, and, believing in the im- 
national Jaw that a country is not bound to|portance of Japan as an ally, he went home 
extradite a political offender. The standard] with a firm resolve to start Korea on the path 
of international intercourse is very low inlalong which we are now marching. His pro- 
China and Korea, and bothountries no doult] Japanese tendencies roused the hatred of the 
viewed Japan with suspicion and distrust,|Chinese party. Indignant at the obstruction 
because of her affording asylum to the Korean) offered to his patriotic projects by his conserva- 
political refugee, although in doing so she|tive antagonists, he at length resorted to force in 
had no ill-feeling toward either of her neigh-|December, 1884, with the result we so well 
bours, being directed solely by a regard to inter-| know. Was it his ambition or his patriotism 
national usages. We would have given China| that prompted him to this step? We need not 
and Korea immense satisfaction had we complied | decide which, for the public has already formed 
with their wishes; but aspiring, as we do, to a/an opinion on the point. When he fled to this 
position of equality with European and American|country after his unsuccessful attempt, both 
countries, we cannot be expected to disregard|the nation and the (Government willingly 
such a plain requirement of international law|yave him asylum, following the custom- 
as that which was then in question. Our Go-{ary usages of international law. And it 
vernment, therefore, firmly” rejected the re-Jis the wish of the Government as well as the 





ve passed 

















quests for extradition. Subsequently nothing was! peuple of Japan to give the unfortunate patriot 
heard about Kim until the apprehension of|as much protection as possible ; but such is the 
Oi and others at Osaka, who were reported to| unsatisfactory condition of human society that 
have laid a plan of attack upon Korca. Al-|it has become necessary to refuse him the hospi- 
though he was not connected with that affair, tality we are only too willing to extend to him. 
he once more became an object of public| At the time of his flight hither, both the Chinese 
attention, while Korea and China manifested] and Korean Governments repeatedly applied to 
considerable alarm over the event. Mean-| our Cabinet for his extradition ; but the Govern- 
while, it was rumoured that Korea had an ment rejected all such demands ascontrary to the 
idea of sending assassins to kill Kim, and] usages regulating the laws of nations. It being 
quite recently 2 man named Chi Un-ei was’ within our power to afford asylum to a political 
reported to have a commission from the King of fugitive, we have been doing nothing contrary 
Korea to effect the murder, This led to the to justice, But the existence of bad feelings on 
return of the suspected Korean to his country, | the part of the Korean and Chinese Govern- 
and to the step taken by the Government, as! ments cannot be lost sight of. In giving asylum 
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MoATe: Kiniyoskin; we. enteriata no: illewil:to 
either Korea or China, but it is evidently neces- 
‘sary to take suflicient precautions against his 
making preparations for a renewed attempt, for 
ly allowing him to do so we violate the duty of 
friendship to his coun Has Mr, Kim-yo-kun 
ne anything of the sort, tending to create 
serious trouble to the country which has hitherto 
; done its utmost to give him asylum? If so, our 
ernment has aright to visit him with the due 
penalty of our laws, for he does not enjoy ex- 
traterritorial rights. But that the Government 
has taken no such steps, proves that he had not 
| made preparations for a new attempt upon his 
jown Government. Why is it, then, that he has 
been ordered to leave this country? Recently 


5. 























‘a Korean, Chi-un-ci by name, came to Tél 
|He was suspected of murderous intentions in 
‘reference to Mr. Kim, who at once applied to 
‘our Government for protection. The official 
{examination of the suspected assassin resulted 
it seems, ina vague justification of the suspicion, 
\for our Government then asked the Korean 
[Government whether the King had given any 
[such orders to Chi-un-ci as he was asserted to 
have received. The answer was of course in the 
negative, but to prevent any future trouble, he 
was sent back to Korea. Who knows that 
areal assassin will not in future cross the 
strait and lay hands on Mr. Kim? In such 
a case, will there be no fear of diplomatic con- 
plications between this country and Korea? 
| This, we suppose, is the principal cause which 
has led to the recent step taken by our Govern- 
ment concerning Mr. Kim. When a political 
criminal escapes to another country, his Govern- 
ment has aright to apply to that which has given 
him asylum to take measures to prevent him from 
making another attempt. But the extreme limit 














of this right ends at requesting the deportation of 
the criminal to another country. To this request 
consen{ cannot be required unless there is evi- 
dent proof that the Government of the country in 
which the criminal resides, is unable to prevent 
him from harbouring dangerous designs. Now, 
our Government can never be supposed to be 
incapable of taking sufficient precautionary mea- 
|sures. Hence it is clear that our Government 
have ordered Mr. Kim to leave the country, not 
on account of any request of either Korea or 
China, but simply because his presence here is 
deemed prejudicial to the internal administra- 
tion of the country and to our foreign relations. 
It is, however, asserted in certain quarters that 
j the consequences of giving him asylum must have 
been apparent from the first, and that to order 
| him, after the lapse of a long interval, to leave this 
country, createsa doubt as to the consistency of 
our foreign policy. tis, moreover, said that by 
suffering him to remain in this country as before, 
there is little fear of any serious consequences, 
‘and that to be overa 





pprehensive of such conse- 
quences, is to show lack of decision and firm- 
ness on our part. These opinions are worth 
| considering. 
| 3 ae 

The Foren Shimdun refers to the case in the 
following terms :—While three of his comrades, 
|shortly after their flight, went to America, Kim 
‘alone remained in this country. In the mean- 
\time. the Korean Government sent Josh6-u and 
Mollendorff to effect, among other things, the 
extradition of the fugitive, but in this they were 
completely unsuccessful, as our Government 
would not consent to anything of the kind. 
The Korean Government, however, were un- 
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flagging in their attempts, secret and open, to’ 
accomplish the arrest of Kim. But to their 
great disappointment, all their efforts were vain, 
when an adventurous youth appeared to make 
a profitable use of the opportunity, in the 
person of a brother of the favourite mistress 
of the King of Korea, named Cho-Ju-Ke 
K6-Fuku. He had for a 
while resided at Kobe, where he posse: 
house of his own. About June last year, he 
went to Sdul, and was at once taken into the con- 
fidence of high officials there in consequence 
of his offering himself for the task of assassi- 
nating the rebel, Kim, In August he reached 
Japan, carrying with him a document of com- 
mission, and several thousand yen. His conduct 
was, however, totally different from that of an 
assassin; he took no note of the gnovements 
of Kim but resumed his accustomed way of 
living. The Korean officials soon found out 
that they were cheated ; and the whole affair sub- 
sided into silence, after being a temporary theme 
of conversation. Subsequently nothing was 


heard about Kim, till another enterprizing spirit 
, apetty oflicialin 


long 


ed a 


otherwise 








appeared in Korea,—Chi-Un- 
the War Department of the Korean Government, 
who early imbibed ideas of progress and civili- 
zation from his master Kim-yo-kun, but who, 
being now employed by a conservative Govern- 
ment, recommended himself to their favour by 
the reputation of being a spirited youth. Em- 
barking on board the Mino Maru, which 
left Ninsen on February 23rd, he reached 
Kobe; and after staying a little over a month 
at Kobe, where he met Ch6-Ju-Kei, he 
started for Téky6, where he arrived on May 1st, 
after visiting Osaka and Ky6to and travelling 
along the Tokaido. Lodging-at the Isckan, 
Ichéme, Minami-nabecho, Kyobashi-Ku, he 
wrote on the following morning to Kim, who at 
that time lived at Yariyaché in the same urban 
division, requesting an audience of him, which 
the latter refused. Meanwhile, {the three stu- 
dents, Riu-Kaku-Ro, Shin-O-Ki, and Tai-Ran- 
Ryd, who were living with Kim, narrowly watched 
the movements of Chi-Un-Ei, and found 
many circumstances which appeared to them 
highly suspicious. One of them, Kiu-Kak-Ro, 
who was on confidential terms with Chi, one 
day invited the latter to a restaurant, where 
Riu, desirous of obtaining some tangible con- 
firmation of his own and his fellow refugees’ sus- 
picions as to Chi, told him that all the fugitives 
were repenting their former crimes and that 
Chi would put them under an inestimable oblig: 

tion by mediating on their behalf. Riu then 
went on to ask whether Chi had come to Tokyd 
with a secret command of the Korean King to 
take Kim's life, at the same time alleging that he 
and his fellow students would be only too glad 
to execute the business for him, should he act on 
their behalf and obtain leave for them to retum to 
Korea, and pointing out that, as Kim was very 
watchful, he (Chi) would be unable to do the 
thing himself. Deceived by these declaration 
Chi confessed that he was sent for that pur- 
pose by the King, and that he had received 
a dagger from him. Chi, moreover, told his 
companion that, should he succeed in murder- 
ing Kim, he (Chi) would give him as a reward 
a sum of 5,000 yen. At the request of Riu, 
this promise was put down in writing with Chi’s 
seal, under date April 29th (June 1, in our 
calender) in the 4y6th year of the Korean era. 
That nothing might be wanting to establish the 
true character of the suspected assassin, Riu 
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requested to see the document of commission 
and the dagger, which were at once brought 
from the Isckan. The dagger was of Korean 
make, about 18 or rginches in length, and the 
Royal letter of commission ran thus :— 





and 








“We hereby commission you to cross the sea, 
apprehend the rebel, to accomplish which object y« 
shall have full power to act according to circ 
ces, using due caution not to make fruitless attempts. 


Ruyal Seal 

Being in imminent danger, Kim at once ap- 
plied to the Government for protection, but 
being suddenly refused further accommodation 
in his then lodgings, he removed to Yokohama 
on June 3rd, and took rooms at the Grand 
Hotel, while Chi and the three students lodged 
at the Club Hotcl. On the issue of the order 
by the Minister of the Interior on June 12th, 
the Governor of Kanagawa ordered Kim to 
¢ the Empire, sending him a copy of the 
order. On the other hand, the Government at 
once telegraphed to Séul, asking whether the 
King had given a commission to Chi to as- 
sassinate Kim; to which the Korean Govern- 
ment replied in the negative, and ordered Chi 
to return to his country. Accordingly Chi was 
sent back on June 3rd on board the Jokohama 
Maru under the escort of Messrs. Sawada and 
Nakajima, the one a police sergeant and the 
other a detective of the Kanagawa Prefectural 
Government. Asto Kim; on the 27th ultimo, 
he applied for another period of 15 days’ grace, 
which was granted, and he is still staying at 
the Grand Hotel 




















Tue Hochi Shimbun publishes a very pretty 
sermon on the proper method of conducting a 
nation’s foreign policy. 
sidered line, and follow it unflinchingly "—that 
is the sum and sibstance of our con: 
counsel. Good counsel, no doubt, but too 
abstract to be interesting. If the Mock had 
explained to what incident of Japan's foreign 
policy we are indebied for its homily, the thing 
would have been worth attention. Our con- 
temporary, however, seems to be inspired solely 
by a general solicitude that Japan should make 
herself respected by China and Korea. One 
would imagine that she had been doing some- 
thing calculated to forfeit their respect, but if 
such be the case, the Hoch? does not say so. 
It has often been declared of China that the 
only way to win her esteem is by smiting her 
hard. We wonder whether the Hoch Shimbun 
advocates anything of that sort. There 
nothing in dispute at present between China and 
Japan, and we are ata loss to understand how 
the former is to make a display of firmness 
capable of winning the ZZochs’s approval, unless 
the occasion be first created. 





“ Adopt a well con- 


mporary’: 








is 





Mr, Prouspes, who, we perceive, has now sup- 
plemented his claims upon public credulity by 
adopting the title of ‘ Captain,” and who also 
enjoys the honour of wring after his name the 
-R.G.S., contributes, to the Poilery 
Gazette, the following remarks upon glass 
manufacture in Japan :—“ The process of glass- 
making appearsto have been known in Japan for 
some centuries, but it was not extensively carried 
on. Small articles, of no very great antiquity, 
but undoubtedly Japanese, were to be met with 
in Yedo, twenty years ago, when many of the 
old families were disposing of their fami 
treasures. In Nagasaki, and in Yedo, 

















blowers carried on operations on a small scale. 





cientific apparatus, thermometers, barometers, 
vials, test tubes, &c., were made of suitable mate- 
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rials, but the ‘pots’ and furnaces were too small 
to enable large articles to be produced. Erasmus 
Gower, Esq., the adviser on mining, &c., to the 
Government, about fifteen years ago, induced 
the Japanese to erect a small establishment in 
Yedo, and skilled workmen were engaged from 
The first buildings were erected near 
the new railway cutting that runs through that 
part of the well-known suburb of Shinagawa 
that was reserved as the site of the foreign lega- 
tions, and at the rear of the hill called ‘Ten 
Thousand Pine Trees Hill’ (Zanshd-zan) on 
which stands the temple, ‘Eastern Ocean 
Shrine’ (Zskai-jé). Glassware was imported 
in large quantities, and though comparatively 
cheap, had little sale amongst the natives, partly 
on account of its fragile character. Until quite 
recently, window-glass was not in use, the 
houses not being adapted; and it is only in 
recently-erected public buildings, and to a small 
extentprivate residences, where (s7c) the windows 
have been glazed. Artistic glass has not yet 
become a large item of trade. Imitation of 
translucent crystal has been carried on to acon- 
siderable extent ; indeed, a buyer must now be 
careful not to be imposed upon. The colloquial 
for glass in the southern towns is Jedoro, and in 
the eastern and northern, it is gramman. Al- 
chemy, as well as astrology and other occult 
sciences, practised from time immemorial on the 
adjacent continent, was introduced from China 
‘centuries before Europeans visited Japan. In- 
deed, the Chinese Emperor who is reputed to 
have built some considerable portion of what 
|is known as the Great Wall, sent ambassadors 
to Japan to discover the elixir of life and 
the philosopher's stone. So it is not to be 
wondered at if the manufacture of glass was, 
although not extensively carried on, at least 
known centuries ago in old Japan.” We 
may supplement Mr. Pfoundes’ information by 
saying that the date of the first manufacture 
of glass in Japan is somewhat uncertain. It is 
known, however, that a glass factory existed in 
Nagasaki in the second year of the S/dfoku era 
(1712). The Sankué Meisan-2ue, a well known 
work published in that year, says that the art 
was derived from the “ Southern Barbarians” 
(Nanéanjin), a term applied originally to the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, but subsequently 
used to describe all foreigners. We may safely 
infer, therefore, that Japan did not, as might 
have been expected, acquire the process from 
China, where it had been carried to a high de- 
gree of perfection, but from the Dutch. The 
latter, indeed, had reaped considerable profits 
by importing glass. Fine specimens of cut 
glass (Giamman no Kiriko)—we may men- 
tion en passant, that giamman seems to be 
a corruption of diaman/—were always in high 





urope. 














favour among Japanese amateurs, and many 
dishes, vases, &c., of such ware are still to be 
found in private collections. But they were 
always imported. The native manufactures 
never succeeded in producing anything worthy 
to compete with the work of the Dutch. It 
will easily be understood that they did not 
derive much assistance from the settlers in Hi- 
rado. It is related that before the Chinese were 
freed from their delusion as to glass being ice 
a century old, they used to pay immense prices 
to the merchants who brought them this ware 
|from the Roman Empire. The Japanese never, 
so far as we know, entertained any such belief, 
but it is nevertheless recorded that they dis- 
jbursed very consideralle sums in the acquisi- 
tion of good pieces of giamman no Kirtko. 
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Wairers On economic docirines which are sub- 
jected to the heat of public discussion should 
have good memories, There was a time when 
the London Z£conomist refused altogether to 
admit the doctrine that the export trade from 
silver-using to gold-using countries had been 
encouraged by the demonetization of the white 
metal. But now that the doctrine serves the pur- 
pose of its own argument, we find the London 
journal taking it up readilyenough. SirAuckland 
Colvin, in his recent Budget statement, laid im- 
mense stress upon the fall in the gold-value of 





silver. Whatever the Government of India might | 


do, however it might economise, said Sir Auck- 
land, the results of all its efforts “ disappeared in 
the great gulf of exchange.” The Economist is 
not pleased that a statesman of Sir Auckland's 
standing should thus publicly testify against its 
favourite doctime of gold monomeiallism, and 
it applies itself to. demonstrate that he “has 
exaggerated the suffering of India. The actual 
loss on exchange for the current fiscal year is 
set down in the Indian estimates at £4,837,000, 
avery respectable sum. Against this loss the 
Economist quotes the fact—as it now acknow- 
ledges it to be—that the appreciation of gold 
has given a great stimulus to the export trade 
of India. ‘It has enabled the Indian exporter 
of wheat to compete at great advantage with the 
agriculturists of those countries which have 
repudiated the use of silver in their currency, 
except for purposes of subsidiary coinage.” 
Nor is this all. The £conomist, in its ansicty 
to arrest the agitation which India’s financial 
difficulties are beginning to excite, proceeds to 
another admission; namely, that although the im- 
port trade of India has been discouraged, and the 
Indian consumerof foreign goods hasbeen obliged 
to pay high for them, yet this loss has been borne 
in part by the foreign manufacturer. For he 
“has not raised prices to anything like the full 
extent of the fall in the value of the metal in 
which he receives payment, because, if he had 
done so, he would have greatly narrowed the 
market for his goods. He has been compelled, 
as our cotton manufacturers know only too well, 
to take upon himself a very considerable portion 
of the loss on exchange, and, on balance, the 
gain to India from the stimulus afforded to her 
export trade very largely exceeds the partial loss 
which may have been sustained on the import 
trade.” This is a very pretty showing for gold- 
using countries. We should like to hear the 
Evonomist explain what is their gain under all 
these circumstances. 














Usper the somewhat sens 





ional heading “Ten 
centuries of Art and Industry,” the Pall Malé 
Budget devotes a couple of columns to Mr. 
Ernest Hart's collection of Japanese curiosities, 
lent by that gentleman to the Society of Arts to 
illustrate three lectures which he delivered in the 
middie of May. The Pe// Wall avoids the silly 
errors which we had occasion to point out in 
reviewing a recently published prospectus of the 
same collection. The only criticism suggested 
by this notice is that an amatcur who selects a 
faience statuette in Imado clay to represent the 
work of Kenzan cannot have any real idea of 
that artist’s merits and genre. The following is 
the Pa/? Mall's notice : 


‘The carved ivories, gilded lacs, the hanging picture rells, 
the elaborate metal work, the varied ceramic ware, of 
Jaoanese, collections have ‘always had a great attraction 
irom theie intrinsic beauty and their supreme technical 
merits. But they have suffered much in interest from the 
Want of authentic informatin as to dates, periods, and 
Tastes. Japanese art, unlike other Oriental art, is es- 
Seatially personal and individual, The artists of the feudal 
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daimios lived in the intimacy of theic lord, and were them- 
selves not uncommunly ennobled ; with certain exceptions 
they signed their pieces, whether great or small (and 
especially the smaller), and the reputation of a great artist 
was maintained Ly the academy which he founded and by 
the successors whom he trained and adopted, and to whom 
he sometimes transmitted his signatory seal. But where 
was the Leginnirg and where the end? Who should decipher 
the signatures, who record the historic succession of schools, 
and who unravel the tangle of fable and fact which meshed 
the early stories of historic art? Mr. Franks and Mr. 
‘Anderson are doing much towards this end. But the collec 
tisns of connoisseurs are still apt to be rather magazines of 
brie-d-brac than ordctly series of authenticated, and clas- 
sified objects, A further attempt, to remedy this defect is 
made this week at the Society of Arts, where the council 
have arranced for the public exhibition of the very extensive 
private collections of Mr. Ernest Hart, which he has 
Pincented to lend for the next fortnight, in illustration of 
three lectures which he is giving there during this month on 
the historic arts of Japan. ‘ihese collections, were made 
with the assistance of Mr. Wakai, of Tokyé, the expert of 
the Imperial louse, and catalogued by Mr. Hayashi. They 
ranwe in order of succession through many centuries of art, 
and contain examples of the work of most of the founders 
Uf the leading schools of art work, and their most famous 

‘Ui the Buddhist pictures of the ninth and twelfth centuries, 
the work respectively of Kanaoka and Takuma, we may 
speak with reserve. So much ‘of the colour is gone that we 
do not find in them the rich harmonies and the mystic 
jeauties which the critics of France and Japan identify 
with these famvus masters. In the paintings, however, of 




















Matonabu (lifteenth century) (whose Tekkai exhaling his 
qpiltual essence isa masicepiece of this school) im the 


dogs and birds by Okio; in the stately dames of Chosun; 
the carp by Nagaki Shijo’s schon mysteriously, darting 
through gleaming water; in the ghostly apparition of a 
lovelurn spirit maiden bending over a skull hidden beneath 
the grass by Genki, date 1750; in the eagle of Masanobu, 
date 1430; 1n the birds and flowers of Hoyen, all will re~ 
cognize charms of colour and feeling and magic of brush 
which justify the enthusiasm with which Burty, Gonse, De 
Gor court, Rousseau, Millet, and De Nittis have hailed the 
works of old Japanese masters hitherto wholly unknown 
here. The munkcys of Sesun (eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries) are recognized masterpieces, iP which the utmost. 
sil in de fe brush work is com) ined with an obviously 
fiectionate appreciation of the simian character. He loved 
them to the extent of spending hali his lite in their society 
and imitating their attitudes. ; 

"Lhe other great feature of these collections are the lacs 
and sword guards, which range from the fifteenth century 
to the first half of the present century, and the metal work. 
Lho history of lac is henceforth established. ‘There are 
here the early and austere work of Keetsu and his pre 
Jecessers, followed by the boldly impressionist incrustations 
¢ Korin; the delicately and often high gilded works of 
Shiounsho and the Court lacquerers of Kioto in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Built up by months of 
hour bestowed on polishing and hardening layer after layer 
fa translucent varnish (rhus curiicifera), oftentimes the 
most delicate work, itis said, was done ina punt on a lake, 
Out-of reach of atrial dust. Every petal and stamen is 
Uelicately touched and modelled with fidelity to nature. 
Centurics have not dimmed their beauty ; while modern lac 
quickly spoils, The great triumphs of the Japanese artists, 
However, are in metals. The iron armour by Miochin, 
tenth century, is hammered in high selicf in thin plates of 
Very hard cold iron; the mysterious suppleness and grace 
Which this most untractable metal assumes in the twelfth 
century water-lily plateau ; the living ay ticulated iron lobster 
and crab of the same academy of artists, are marvels ; so 
buttons, and the pierced and chased iron sword 
Sand the sabre ornaments which need to be ex- 
ved with a magnifying glass. The chasing is masterly, 
incrusations unequalled in boldness of design and 
the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century guards the mysterious alloys (stiéuichi and shakudo) 
Supplement by their eaxguisite colours the poverty of nature 
anil the coldness ef ordinary metallic surface. ‘The bronzes 
of Tooun and Seimin are the highest achievements of wax 
casting. Ce has more than one rival here. We have 
no space to speak of the series of carved ivory and wood 
net-suk They are of a class better known, although 
abominally trave-tied by the trash which is imp rted in 
The ivory statuettes, known as kimonos, and 
manufactured for the European ‘market, are not represented 
here. ‘They are, without exception, a modern invention to 
pieace the European eye, and have no historie prototypes. 
\ final word only may dircet attention to the old Satsuma 
‘of which so much poor imitatiun abounds; to the 
ireclain igure of a Court lady of the seventeenth 
by Kakiyema, the ne plus ultra of sculpture in 
porcelain, and to the famous figure in faience by Kenzan, 
‘of mother anit child at play, which we re 
was the greatestof Japanese potters, and this clief d'a 
has been more than. once illustrated) ; of the ‘Temple 
Guardiags of Nava, of the sixth century, reproductions in 
miniature by Ritsono, minusculous colssi not unworthy of 










































the 
delicacy of finish. | 














































the Greeks. Altogether the collection deserves ite high 
reputation, and repays study. It is. hist 
jepresentative, and filled with authen 








i 
by 
Hayashi is a landmark in the history of Japanese art. 


beauty and fascination. ‘Tademasa 








Dros, that great unknown and unknowable 
power, seems to be verifying the old adage that 
his instincts seldom err, The bulk of the Eng- 
lish and Scotch voters probably know little if 
inything about the true aspects of Home Rule. 
[lodge and Duncan can scarcely see beyond the 
point where the paths of Gladstone and Goschen 
diverge. But Hodge and Duncan have a whole- 
some objection to leaping inthe dark. Domestic 
autocracy has taught them only one way of 
preserving discipline and order. In their eyes 





the Irish Nationalist is a rebel, and to givea 
rebel what he wants instead of compelling him 
to do what his lawful master wants, is an experi- 
ment which neither Hodge nor Duncan is 
anxious to try. Over and above this sound 
instinct there is probably a wide-spread inability 
to comprehend how Home Rule is to work any 
good. To seven men out of every ten the only 
practical aspect under which it presents itself is 
that of a prelude to separation. As a pre- 
liminary step to Irish independence, its bear- 
ings are easily grasped. But as a means of 
redressing lreland’s alleged wrongs, it can 
do nothing—except at England's expense— 
which the Parliament at Westminister cannot 
do equally well; for to assert that a Legis- 
lature comprising 103 Irish members can- 
not understand Ireland’s wants is to betray 
over much credulity. Such are probably the 
views of the mass of British voters, and they 
are acting upon them at the polls. We do not 
pretend to say that they are right, but only that 
their instinct is sound so far as their lights go. 
They have not yet had time to study Home 
Rule under its higher aspects, and it may be 
long before their education in this respect is 
completed. But that Ireland will be given 
some measure of Home Rule, we entertain not 
the smallest doubt. What we hope, however, 
is that the giving will be done by a Conservative 
and Unionist Cabinet, for then we may expect 
that enthusiasm will not counsel concessions 
which force alone can retract. 





Tue Offctal Gazette gives the following report 
on the state of agricultural work in various pre- 
fectures :—Niigata Prefecture—An experimental 
silk nursery was established some time ago at 
Kosendanimura, Kitanomimagori. To this 
establishment three kinds of worms—Aohime, 
Shironakasu, and Akas‘hu—were brought from 
Obatamura, Fukushima Prefecture. At first 
their growth was most favourable, owing to the 
warmth of the weather, but subsequently frequent 
rains retarded their progress so that they only 
attained the first sleep about the 28th of May. 
They are at present in the second and third 
stages. Adverse weather prevailed even after 
the second stage was attained by the more 
advanced worms, but care having been taken to 
provide, by the construction of the rearing rooms 
and the method of nursing, conditions similar to 
those obtainable in Fukushima Prefecture, the 
worms are perfectly healthy and promise well. 
Gifu Prefecture.—Tea from this prefecture has 
gradually fallen in price, quotations at present 
being, furnace fired, 1 yew 20 to 30 sen per kan, 
sun-dried, 60 to 70 sew. With the exception 
of furnace fired, inferior teas are not in demand 
in Yokohama and Kobe, and the producers 
of those low class teas are consequently con- 
siderably embarrassed. 





The first crop has been 
for the most part manufactured, and the second 
is about to be commenced. Iwate Prefecture. 
—-All cereals except rice are making good 
progress, owing to the warm weather which 
Unless injured 
by rats and other pests, a good crop is ex- 
pected. Kumamoto Prefecture.—The harvest- 
ing of malane (rapeseed) barley and rye is now 
finished. Owing to the favourable weather the 
crops are quite ten per cent. above the average. 
Wheat, which is expected to be ready for the 
sickle in about a fortnight, promises to be a fair 


accompanied sced-sowing. 





crop. Kagoshima Prefecture-—In some dis- 


tricts barley, wheat and rye suffered greatly from 
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cold weather at the period of germination, and 
consequently the young plants did not come up 
well. With good weather towards the close, 
however, a fair crop has resulted. The yield is 
about 7 ¢o 5 sho per dan in Oenurigori, 3 /0 5 
sho in Kanzokugori, and 4 fo 7 sho in Minami- 
morogatagori. Sweet potatoes are somewhat 
under the average, the earlier tubers being hurt 
by frost, while even those that survive have 
suffered from the prevailing scarcity of fish 
manure. Tobacco so far promises an unusually 
good crop, and rice, which is free from insect 
pests, also looks well. Ehime Prefecture.— 
Cereals, except rice, have been more or less in- 
jured by rain in certain districts towards harvest- 
ing time. The earlier crops have sustained 
comparatively small damage; the second have 
suffered to the extent of 10 to 20 per cent, and 
the third or latest to the extent of about 10 per 
cent. 











Anonasr the passengers by the Oceanic, which 


arrived here on Saturday morning, was Professor| 


Anderson, the ‘ Wizard of the North,” who has 
just made a successful tour through the United 
States and Australia, and will remain a short tine 
in Yokohama, during which he will give four 
performances at the Public Hall, particulars of 
which will be found in another column of thi: 
issue. We understand the Professor's réper torre 
includes many of the new and_ marvelous tric 
recently performed at the Egyptian Hall, London, 
the 





which have caused so much comment 
hed the thous; 








of 





home papers, and astoni: 
spectators who frequent that popular place of 


entertainment. The Professor is accompan 


by Madame Anderson, who, amongst other 


unique performances,—we quote a Honolulu! 





“mystifies the audience with the great 
trick. The lady 


paper 
bank-note seated in 





the middle of the stage with her back to the! 


audience. Professor Anderson then came down 
from the stage into the orchestra, and borrowed 
a bank note from a gentlemen in the audience. 
The Professor gazed intently at the note without 
speaking, when, to the astonishment of all pre- 
sent, the number of the note was written on a 
slate and held up before the audience by Ma- 
dame Anderson.” Professor Anderson 
drawn large audiences during his recent tour, 
which is the best criterion of the class of enter- 
tainment he provides for his patrons. 


has 


Tur negotiations which have been for some 
time pending between London and Berlin con- 
cerning English and German interests in the 
Western Pacific recently resulted in an agree- 
ment satisfactory to all the parties interested. 
The declaration signed by both partics provides 
for freedom of trade in all German and Fnglish 
possessions and protectorates. in the Western 
Pacific, which term is defined as including that 
part of Australasia and Polynesia lying betwe 
15°northand 30° south latitude, and between 15 
and 130° eastlongtitude, A line of demarcation 
is agreed upon which is to separate the “ spheres 
of influence” of the two nations, and this line, 
beginning at Mitre Rock in New Guinea, the 
point where the English and German posses- 
sions touch, is thence drawn south of the S 
and then directly 















mon Island north-east 
such away as to leave the Marshall Group on 
the north. All: south 
the limits of the Western Pacific as defined in 


cement, is recognized as under Brit 





of this line and w 





the 1 
influence, and no German protectorate is to he 


declared within the region thus defined. The 








same provision mufalis mutandis is made for 
the islands north of this line. The independence 
of the Samoa and Tonga as well as of the Savage 
Islands is recognized, and so also, as a matter of 
course, is the present status of islands already 





under the protection of any European Power 
other than England or Germany, Each Power 
guarantees to the subjects of the other the right 
of settlement, the protection of property, the 
tight of trading, and of establishing factories 
}and plantations under the same conditions as 
those extended to its own subjects. Religious 
toleration and equal protection are to be given 
to both British and German colonists on which- 
ever side of the line they may settle. Ships 
entering and clearing harbours are to be sub- 
ject to the same treatment as to harbour dues, 
c., and goods of whatever origin and intro- 
duced under whatever flag, if so introduced by 
cither British or German subjects, are to be sub- 
ject to no higher duties than those which are 
demanded by the other Power under the same 
All territorial claims made by 
the subjects of cither Power before the declara- 
tion of a protectorate aflecting such claims, are 
to be decided by a mixed commission appointed 
by both governments, unless the claimant ex 
pressly asks for the decision of the local autho- 
rities. Neither power is to establish any penal 
settlements, and the term “ possessions and pro- 
tectorates in the Western Pacific ” is not to be 





circumstances. 





so 





construed as to include colonies properly or- 
ganized and having legislative assemblies. This 
reement puts British and German subjects on 
the same footing in the Western Pacific, and 
commercial competition is placed on a fair 
jequitable basis. 








ad 





The present understanding 
arrived at by the two governments is practically 


the outcome of the previous agreement rewarding 
New Guinea, and there can be no doubt th 
it will work well carried out. The 
development of the Polynesian islands can, 
in the nature of the case, only increase the 
prosperity of the Australian colonies, and where- 
as, in the Navigator Islands, German shipping 
interests seem to preponderate, only too many 
lose sight of the fact that the imports carried 
to these islands in German bottoms are largely 
of English manufacture. The absence of any 
intention on the part of the German Government 
of establishing penal settlements is another 
source of satisfaction to the colonists in Australia, 
and the recent appointment of a Governor- 
General for German New Guinea is another 
sign that the Berlin Government will now vigor- 
sly push the organization of its colonial pos- 
ons in the North Pacific. 


when 


ou 











Tue Fiji Shimpo writes:—Had the country 
jnot been in a state of chronic warfare, Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi would have died a poor peasant in 
the Province of Owari, and Tokugawa Teyasu, a 
petty feudal chief in the Province of Mikawa. 
Warfare is bliss to men of such extraordinary 
At present the country is enjoying un- 
In the political field no 
violent movement distracts the attention of the 
nation, but in other directions we can hardly 








parts. 





interrupte a peace. 





say that all is going on well. Trade, which was 


tive in 1850 





jsoa 





1, has gradually declined ; 





industry has collay 
laeprived of 
‘The consequence is indeed alarming; public 
bonds bearin 


profitable means of investment. 


g7 
jonly six or seven years back quoted at 70, ot 


per cent. annual interest were 


leven as low as 60, ye, but now the same! 
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ed, and capitalists have heen 


bonds are eagerly bought at more than 110 yen ; 
everywhere throughout the whole Empire the 
wealthy class is becoming smaller, while cases 
of ruin and bankruptcy are hourly happening. 
In a word, the country is now passing through a 
period of exceedingly violent commercial com- 
motion. The disappearance of old figures is 
always accompanied by the rising of new ones. 
At present it mightbe surmised that what we see 
is but the disappearances, and that as yet there are 
no new forms to take the place of those that are 
going. But we think otherwise. The commer- 
cial world is very wide and tradal affairs are very 
complicated, so that it may not be easy to say 
just who or what sort of people are rising to 
take the place of the ruined capitalists, but that 
there are enough men who are secretly laying 
foundations for large projects is as plain as 
anything can be. Many a Hideyoshi and many 
an leyasu are secretly planning schemes of com- 
mercial ascendancy, and the day when such 
schemes will actually bear fruit will probably 
not be very long in coming, What moves our 
pity in connection with the approaching com- 
mercial struggle is that a class of igno- 
rant and self-contented people, who shut their 
eyes alike to the principles of political economy 
and to the teachings of practical affairs, will 
find out their folly only too late. 





Ovr advices from home indicate that on the re- 
assembly of Parliament in August the relative 
strength of the parties composing the House 
will be tested by a vote on supplies. A motion 
to accompany the vote with some limitation 
inimical to Mr. Gladstone's Irish scheme will 
make it clear at once whether he can com- 
mand a working majority. If the Unionists 
muster in force, it was expected, at the date 
of our advices, that Mr, Gladstone would at 
once resign, and that Lord Salisbury would be 
invited to form a Cabinet. In the contrary, and 
now impossible event of Mr. Gladstone being 
sustained, he would remain in office and Par- 
liament would be prorogued till October. It 
would be a novel and interesting development 
of parliamentary institutions should the new 
House be found to contain a second librating 
factor—the Unionists—of nearly equal strength 
with the Parnellites. Very possibly the elec- 
tions may result in something like the following 
division of parties :—Conservatives, 300; Glad- 
stonians, 209; Parnellites, 86; and Unionists, 
90. The Parnellites will then have the pleasure 
of knowing that their obstinate obstruction has 
developed its own another middle 
party as strong as theirs, and ready to throw its 
influence perpetually into the scale against them. 

















antidote, 


A Genrrat meeting of the ‘shareholders of the 
Specie Bank was held at the chief office in 
Yokohama on the roth instant. Mr. Hara 
Rukuro, President, read the report of the bank 
for the first half of this year, in which it was 
stated that a purchase of Six per Cent. Chinese 
Government Loan Bonds had been made by the 
bank in London, A dividend at the rate of 
cight per cent. per annum was declared for the 
half year. The following shows the condition 
of the bank’saccounts:—Drofit, ye So8,911.388; 





written off as bad debts, yen 21,503 533; reserve 
sven 
ion to reserve fund jez 200,129; 
addition to reserve for the equalization of divi- 
dends, ye# 40,000; dividends for shares held 
by the Imperial Houschold (representing yen 






| for bad debts, se 241,700 ; bonus to official 
adit 
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1,000,000) 4°e72 40,000; dividends for shares} 





held by the public (representing yen 2, 
yen 160,000 ; 
the next half year, sen 32,823,855. The total 
reserve fund and reserve for the equalization of 
dividends amount respectively to yew 941,000 


and yen 200,c00.—Fiji Shimpo. 








SPEAKING oOf+Herr Most's arrest, the S/. James's 
Budget says :—‘ The fue of princes and of law 
was arrested under prosaic circumstances. He 
was dragged by the heels, pale with fright, 
covered wita dust and cob-webs, angry, and 
noisy, from under a bed in a low house of ill 
repute. What a plight for the intrepid apostle 
of a regenerated world! And there was some 
reason for his terror. A rifle, a policeman’s 
truncheon, an empty bomb, and ‘a few books 
on the manufacture and the use of dynamite; 
were found in the room; and they will need a 
good deal of explanation before a Yankee jury.” 
The view taken by a Yankee jury resulted in 
six months’ imprisonment for this civilized 
savage, and the Freiheit, his newspaper, pub- 
lished a ferocious article “invoking vengeance 
upon the authors of Herr Most'’s arrest, and 
appealing to the socialists to arm against the 
blood-sucking capitalists.” The socialists, how 
ever, have learned a salutary lesson and the 
world at large has gained appreciably, by recent 
events in America. For though it was proved 
that the social heresy had spread largely among 
Teutons and Slavs in the United States, and 
that Chicago, Cincinnati, and New York were 
the centres of not inconsiderable conspiracie! 
it was also proved most conclusively that the 
people of the United States will not for an 
instant tolerate this species of madness, but will 
trample it under foot as they would a venomous 
reptile. That is a comfortable thing to know, 
for in truth it did s 
American democratic tolerance of everything 
done by a sufficiently large section of the 
populace amounted to an infatuation. 























em at one time as though 
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Poetic justice asserted herself in a most in- 
structive fashion in the case of the Chicago 
Anarchists. During the riots these ruffians 
made a raid into a chemists shop and refreshed 
themselves from the botiles on the shelves, sup- 
posing their contents to be alcohol. In this per- 
formance they consumed considerable quantities 
of colchicum and other tinctures, the result being 
that eight or ten died in great agony. This is 
the first episode in the career of American 
socialists the unrestrained conditions 


which they seek to establish. 


under 


From the annual report of the North British 
and Mercantile Insurance Company we learn 
that the net premiums received in 1885 amounted 
to £1,148,510 as against £1,114,068 in 1885, 
showing an increase of £34.442. The losses 
by fire during the year amounted to £615,225 
\hich included all losses actually ascertained 
and paid, and a full estimate of all claims that 
had arisen prior to 31st December Inst. The 
directors set aside one-third of the fire premiums 
d during the past year, amou rte 
ainst liabiity on the 
18 In the 











receive 
(£382,836, a8 3 provision a 
tinexpired fire policies of 





5 life 






department 10°) policies were issued during 
the year 1885, assuring, after deducting sumis 











reinsured, £897,299, and producing new pr 
miums to the amount of £32,754, together wi 
142 bonds securing annuities to the amonnt 0: 


£7.406, for which the company received the 
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and balance carried forward to} 


sum of £70,641. 
including 14 endowments, were 345 in number, 
under 405 policies ; and the sums amount, with 
bonus additions, to £306.449. 


directors to declare a bonus of £1 9s. per cent. 


per annum on the sums insured. The profit 


and loss account for the year 1885, including 
the unappropriated balance of £55,939 brought 
forward from 1884, and the sum of £67,691 
being the quinquennial division of profits due to 
the shareholders from the life and annuity busi- 
ness, amounted to £371,121. ‘This sam was 
distributed as follows :—£80,000 to the reserve ; 
£12,300 to the clerks’ pension fund ; £100,000 
to a dividend of zos. per share on 100,000 shares, 
one half payablein May and the other in October: 
£125,029 on bonus of 25s, per share payable 
in May; leaving £53,621 to the balance of profit 
and loss account carried forward. At 31st 
December, 1885, after providing for the dividend 
and bonus payable in 1886, the paid-up capital, 
reserves, and undivided profits of the company 
amounted to £2,311,458. 








Tur following shows the spread of cholera 
during the week preceding the 4th instant :— 


Dest Rate, 
Var 
10 Cases, 


Cases. Dentus, 
833 
ns 
a3 





Dretesture 
i 2134 


The above figures 





compared with those for 





the preceding week, show that choleraic cases 
increased in Osaka, Hiroshima, and Ehime, 
and decreased in Kyoto, Hyego, Okayama, and 
Wakayama. In Osaka the total increase was 
17y cases. The average increase for all the 
infected cities and prefectures was 73 cases and 
7y deaths. 


Tue extraordinary language used by the Czar 
in his proclamation to the Black Sea fleet natur- 
ally created some stir in Europe. A statesmen 
and even a Sovereign may sometimes be rash of 
speech without startling the public, because a 


man's words are not always under the strict) 


control of his w But in the phraseology of 
written documents no such latitude is allowed, 
and when the Czar proclaims in writing that, 





Ss. 





though desiring the pacific development of the} 


Russian people, “circumstances may prevent 
the realization of my wishes and compel me to 
defend by force of arms the dignity of my em- 
pire,” he can only mean to tell the world that he 
possible, if not actually a 
. Add to this the address 


regards war as a ver: 





probable, contingene: 
made to the Czar, on his return from the Black 
Sea, by the Governor of Moscow :—" The re- 
presentatives of the first city of the empire most 
humbly request you, Autocrat and Emperor, to 
accept our bread and salt and the expression of 
our love, and to be assured of our joy in seeing 
you, the Czarina, and the Czarewitch. You 
Lonie to us from that blest south, where you 
have restored life to the Black Sea, Our hope 
and strength is imparted to our 





gains wings, 


belief that the Cross of Christ will yet shine 
hpon St. Sophia, So thinks Moscow, and in this 


lope remains steadfast.” Such utterances are 


not made without the assurance that they will 








be welcome. It looks very much as though the 
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The claims during the year, 


The quin- 
quennal investigation into the life business of 
the company, which fell to he made on the 31st 
December, 1885, exhibited a surplus profit of 
£39691 which, after deducting one-tenth ap- 
pertaining to the shareholders, enabled the 


Czar, six weeks ago, seriously contemplated 
another strong and speedy stroke in the direc- 
tion of Constantinople. We are of opinion, 
however, that the danger has been averted, 
temporarily at all events, by the intervention of 
Germany. The threatened union of the two 
Bulgarias under Alexander was the occasion to 
which Russia looking forward. In that event, 
she was to call on Turkey to enforce the condi- 
tions of the Treaty of Berlin, and, failing the 
Porte’s active interference, it was expected that 
she would undertake the task herself. But, at 
the critical moment, Germany stepped in with 
an intimation that Russian interference in Bul- 
garian affairs would not be favourably viewed in 
Berlin. It is perhaps not too much to say that 
Germany, at this juncture, has preserved the 
peace of Europe. But how long will the calm 
be maintained ? 





Tur Mochi Shimbun has the following with re- 
ference to Kim-Yo-Kun's memorial :—In his 
memorial to the King of Korea, Mr. Kim points 
out to his Royal master that itis highly injurious 
to his own reputation and his country’s dignity 
to entrust a murderous commission to any of his 
subjects. Had the emissary been able to ac- 
complish his object on Japanese soil, the affair 
would certainly have led to a difficulty between 
Japan and China; and Mr. Kim's counsel to 
his King to be more deliberate in action is only 
too pertinent under present circumstances, Con- 
sidering that Mr. Kim, who had for some time 
been admitted into the most intimate relations 
h the K 











i, could not say that the letter 
of commission was not in the latter's own hand- 
writing, it would have been an easy matter for 
Japan to make it a pretext of creating trouble, 
had she really any intention upon the penin- 
sula as the Chinese suspect her of having. 
But it is fortunate for Korea that we do not 
harbour any such designs. Mr. Kim next pro- 
ceeds to complain of the over-powering in- 
fluence of the Bin family, and recounts the 
circumstances and considerations which led to 
the emewle of 1884. He incidentally justifies 
his reliance upon a foreign Power; but we are 
left in darkness as to what country he means 
thereby. He next describes the difficulty of 
Korea's situation, and then proceeds to discredit 
the story of Li Hung-chang sending an 
assassin to this country with the connivance 
of our Government, but intimates that the Japa- 
nese Government is anxious to put an end to 
his life so as to prevent him from letting out 
disagreeable truths about the late emeufe. If 
our Government were really guilty of such an 
ignoble intention, it would not have waited so 
long to attain its object; nor would it have 
given him such ample protection under its 
jurisdiction, In the next place, Mr. Kim 
declares that neither China nor Japan can 
be relied upon, and, speaking of this coun- 
try, he remarks that she once showed great 
zeal in interfering in his country’s affairs, but 
|that she has entirely abandoned. Korea since 
the late émew/e. This accusation is hardly in- 
telligible ; in the first place, to what policy on the 
part of Japan does he look for a justification of 
his assertion that we interfered in Korean 
In the second place, on what ground 

















affairs ? 
does he say that our Government has forsaken 
lis conntry Is it 
necessary fur a country to lend aid in the shape 
of money and men in every emergency to a 
ineighbouring State? If, however, all that is re- 


since the late disturbance? 
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quired be to maintain sympathetic and cordial 
relations, then there is no reason why Japan 
should not be a trustworthy neighbour to Korea; 
for in the task of leading that kingdom on the 
path of progress, and in wishing for the good of 
her people, Japan did not and does not yield an 
inch to any other country, Lastly, Kim ad- 
vises the King to be on friendly terms with 
Western Powers; to introduce various internal 
reforms; and to recall his comrades, Bok and 
others. As for himself, he does not claim an 
thing beyond haying his honour cleared of its 
stains. A spirit of loyalty and disinterestedness 
pervades the whole document, but it remains to 
be seen whether Mr. Kim will be true to these 
honourable declarations. 








Tur Free Ship Bill introduced by some members 
of the House of Representatives in Washington 
has thus far succeeded in again calling the 
attention of the public to a state of affairs to 
which, from time to time, general attention is 
directed with no other result than that the 
people after a short lived agitation again relapse | 
into their former indifference. Whether this 
time, too, agitation will be as ephemeral and as 
barren of results as formerly, remains to be seen. 
The facts, as given by American papers, appear 
to be sufficiently startling. It is stated that the 
percentage of their own ocean freights carried 
by the principal commercial nations of the 
world is as follows:—England 86 per cent. 
Sweden and Norway each 40 per cent., while 
Germany carries 38 per cent. of her freight and 
France 32 percent. Then come Holland with 
22, and Italy with 18 per cent., while the United | 
States with the largest sea boards, the most 
numerous population, and some of the finest 
harbours of the world, carries but 15 per cent. of 
its ocean freight in its own ships. Great Britain 
is stated to have 4,852 sea-going ocean steamers, 
or 58 per cent. of the commercial steam tonnage 
of the world; while the United States have but 
355 such steamers, and their steam tonnage | 
forms but 4} per cent. of that of the world.) 
While in Congress there is substantial unity as 
to the facts in the case, the people's representa-| 
tives are by no means agreed as to the causes 
that have brought about this decline, and con- | 
sequent upon this it is natural that opinions also, 
differ as to the remedies to be applied. A con- 
siderable number favour the immediate repeal! 
of all restrictive laws which deny to Americans, 
the privilege of purchasing ships where they can 
be bought cheapest, and of having shi : 
bought registered as United States vessels. It) 
is argued that, before 1856, the United States 
ing position on the sea| 











s thus 





easily maintained a lead 
owing to the abundance of timber in the country 
and the universal use of wooden sailing vessels, | 
and that up to 185y the United States caried | 
in their own ships 75 per cent. of their oce 
freights. But since that time iron and 
have been in ever increasing and successful 
competition with wood, and as fast as iron 
steamers could be built the world’s trade was 
transferred to them. By the application of free 
trade principles alone the friends of the Free 
Ship Bill expect to raise American shipping to 
its former position in the world, and the chief 


tive 








an 


steel 





spokesman of this movement, Represen 
Dunn, of Arkansas, denounces the practice of 
granting bounties, calling ita game of national 
poker carried on to the detriment of the tax 
payers. The opponents of the Bill, on the other 
hand, above all deprecate the radical change of 
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a . | 
a policy which has been consistently followed for 


many years, and which is in their judg 
American. The effects of the Bill, if passed, 
would be equivalent, they say, to the ruin of Ame- 
rican shipbuilding, for ifa fully equipped Bui- 
tish built ship were once allowed to register as 
an United States vessel under American laws, 
then the great shipbuilding industry of the coun- 
try would be doomed, and ten thousand skilled 
workmen would be driven into other already 
overcrowded industries to their own and their 





ment truly 


fellow labourers’ embarrassment and injury. No 
nation can expect to obtain and to maintain 
maritime supremacy unless that nation is able 
to build its own ships. It is, of course, an 
appeal to the protectionist elements in Congress, 
when the opponents of the pending Bill claim 
that it should be called: A Bill to close Ame- 
rican ship-yards and to provide for the construc- 
tion of whatever 
vessels may be needed for the American Mer- 
chant Marine. The real advantage of Great 
Britain, they assert, does not arise from the fact 
that she can build from 10 to 12 per cent. more 
cheaply, but has to be sought in the far more 
weighty fact that the higher wages and better 
food demanded by the American sailor place 
the country at a permanent disadvantage not 
easily remedied. Finally, Bill in’ their 
opinion, would a result exacily opposite 
to the one desired, inasmuch as it would 
in the nature of a permanent invitation to United 
States citizens not only to buy abroad but also 


hereafter in British yards 


the 





act 








to sail under a British register. 

Tue Hoch Shimbunsays:—By Instruction No. 7, 
the Minister of State for Home Affairs has issued 
standard rules for the regulation of hackney c 
rages, j/nrikisha, hotels, lodgings, etc, 
streets. These rules contain nothing deserving our 
attention from a national point of view, but consi- 
dering that they are to have a direct bearing upon 
the people, and also that local authorities have 
to take them as the basis of special regulations 
applicable to their respective localities, it may 








and 





‘not be altogether needless to state our views on 
| this topic for their consideration. In all civilized 


countries, in England, in Germany, in the United 
States of America, we find similar rules in force, 
though there may be some difference as to the 
degree of their seve There 
are apparently two reasons for the enactment of 
these rules; (1) the maintenance of the good 
appearance of cities, and (2) the protection of 
the public. 


or minuten 





eSS. 





ty 


no conception of the necessity of either keeping! 


cities in good order or of ensuring the safety of 
the public, these rules are, af course, of no value 
But in a country like Japan which aspires to be 


Jadmitted into the comity of nations, their im- 


portance cannot be over-rated. No one can 
dispute this point who has viewed the actual 
state of things in the capital; who has at all 
observed how filthy some parts of it are; how 
dangerous it is to ride ina sinrvhisha drawn 
by an emaciated coolie. On a few points we fear 
the Minister of the Interior has gone too far; 
but the pervading spirit of these rules, we are 
glad to say, 
although 












is in the right direction; and 


a considerable number of men w 





be deprived of their present means of livelihood 
on the rules coming "into operation, it must 
be remembered tha 





these consequences always 
ess of a nation in civiliza- 
That the necessity of enacting such rules 
for the sake of the public safety and the mainten- 


accompany the progr 
tion. 





Ina country whose people have) 


ance of the appearance of cities is fully re- 
cognized by Western nations, may be seen by 
referring to their existing rules. Except those 
people, then, who pretend to say that we need 
{not trouble ourselves how foreign nations regard 
our own country, nobody can withhold approval 
of the rules now issued by the Minister for 
the interior, especially if we bear in mind that 
the question of treaty revision is now receiving 
the practical attention of the Powers concerned 
in the matter, Coming next to the question, in 
what localities are these rules applicable? we 
have to answer that they are applicable in their 
present form to Tdkyé and three or four other 
large cities, and that in other places they will have 
to be considerably modified and simplified before 
being put into operation. And there are good 
reasons to believe that this is actually the idea 
of the Minister for the Interior. We have been 
told that the localities, for which these rules were 
specially intended, are the three Cities and the 
five Ports. Lastly, we wish to call the attention 
of our police authorities to the fact that hitherto 
their efforts seem to have been chiefly in the 
direction of judicial policing, instead of execu- 
tive policing, as they should have been. In put- 
ting the newly issued rules into force, the police 
authorities should bear this point in mind, and 
endeavour to follow the true spirit of the rules, 
thus avoiding the disagreeable consequences of 
creating new criminals, 


Ga: 




















Tue Polls 





/e has the following :—“The 





Sprechsaal has recently described a Japanese 
teapot of a specially interesting character stand- 
ing about 32 inches high, including the knob 
on the lid, and with a diameter of about 44 
The colour is dark reddish-brown, the 
knob and the ornaments being white, the border 


inches. 


being in open work. With few exceptions the 
white ornamentation is exactly on a level with 
the red surrounding without the appearance of 
being painted on or coated, and displaying the 
same twilled appearance as the red surface. 
The white looks like fine unglazed procelain, or 
like parian, which is always without glaze. The 
style of drawing is rather full, the finer and 
more omamental features of Japanese decora- 
tion not being apparently applicable in this case, 
and the work partaking of the nature of mosaic 
orintarsia. The knob can be turned round, in 
this detail recalling certain specimens of Herend 
and Worcester ware displayed at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1878. Some wood models in the 
Berlin Museum of Industrial Art to 
illustrate and explain the class of manufacture 
employed in this instance. 
take it, is a specimen of modern Banko-yaki, a 
ware in which many of the most curious and 
delicate results of Japanese Keramic industry 
are now achieved. 


serve 





This tea-pot, we 











As an example of a pleasing experiment per- 
formed upon dogs, the following is worth quot- 
ing:—Dr. Beriah I. Watson, the Jersey City 
surgeon of the Pennsylvania Railroad, was 
arrested yesterday on complaint of George 
F. McAneny, president of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The doctor 
is a student, and in his researches as to nervous 
affections he some time ago rigged an apparatus 
in his stable, on Fairview-avenue, by which 
the dogs that he used as subjects were raised to 
the ceiling feet foremost, then the clamps were 
jreleased and they were dropped through traps 
arranged in the two floors of the barn, striking 
against an iron frame back foremost. The 
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object was to break the subject's back or injure 
his spine. The physician carefully noted the 
symptoms from the time the brute was injured 
until death. It has been known for several 
months that the physician was purchasing dogs, 
which disappeared in the stable and were not 
seen again ; and the police took the place under 
surveillance, but did not stop the doctor's 
scientific investigations. Yesterday, when the 
doctor was arrested, the contrivance and six 
dogs were found in the stable. Edward Brown, 
the colored stable boy, was taken into custody. 
He said that the dogs usually lived ten days 
after the fall, although they were not fed. He 
fixed the number of dogs that had dropped 
through the traps at forty-one, and that number 
of complants were entered against the physician, 
who gave bail to answer the charge of cruelty. 
He claims to have a perfect right to use dogs for 
the laudable purpose of beneiiting mankind, and 
denies having been unnecessarily cruel. In this 
he is sustained by Dr. Arrowsmith, the veterinary 
surgeon of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, who said that he had known 
of the operations for a long time. The doctor's 
desire was to find whether a concussion to the 
spine will, after a lapse of two, three, or six 
months, produce a decrease of vitality or loss 
of nervous power along any portion of the spinal 
cord. The dogs, he said, are placed under the 
influence of an anzsthetic before being subjected 

to the blow or fall. 








Cuorera returns for Yokohama for the past 
week are as follow :—Saturday, roth instant, 28 
new cases, zo deaths; Sunday, 21 new cases, 
10 deaths; Monday, 35 new cases, 14 deaths: 
Tuesday, 28 new cases, 23 deaths ; Wednesday, 
61 new cases, 27 deaths; Thursday, 48 new 
cases, 22 deaths ; Friday, 72 new cases, 46 deaths. 
Total, for the week; new cases, 293; deaths, 161. 





* 
« 

In all probability the authorities will at once 
take the action which would seem to be essen- 
tially consequent upon the above figures, de- 
claring Yokohama a cholera infected locality 
and closing all places of public assemblage. 
It is terribly disheartening to find that the 


* 


exertions of the Kencho officials have proved| 


unavailing to keep the disease from spread- 
ing, but people will eat intemperately and 
drink immoderately, in spite of the warnings 
addressed to them. There is still hope that the 
change of weather for which the farmers are 
crying so loudly may take place, but the sudden 
access of virulence now observable, and the 
extent to which the cases are scattered over the 


city, promise ill for the future, 
* 





e*e 

In connection with the present outbreak of 
cholera we have had several complaints as to the 
condition of the Public Market. It is alleged 
that proper supervision is not exercised over the 
produce offered for sale, and that the market is 
not kept as clean as such places ought to be 
We may say in reference to these complaints 
that there are two officials permanently detailed 
for the duty of inspecting the market, and that, 
since danger of cholera breaking out became 
apparent, a large staff of inspectors have been 
appointed, who are charged with the office of 
examining all food offered for sale anywhere in 
the town. It is possible that there may now 
and then arise what appear to be instances of 
negligence, butit should be remembered that the 
powers of the authorites are at present very 
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heavily taxed. e-engines are kept going 
almost constantly in order to flush the sewers, 
and the officials connected with sanitary matters 
have but few intervals of rest. 
are undoubtedly 


The authorities 
exerling theinselves to ‘the 
utmost to stamp out the disease, and will, 
|we feel certain, gladly welcome and act upon 
lany 4nformation:that may beifurished to: them 
as to the sale of unwholesome food. 





Tue following notice to mariners, relating to the 
Tsao-fei-tien Lighthouse, in the Tientsin District 
of the China Sea, has been issued from the Coast 
Inspector's office of the Chinese Imperial Mari- 
time Customs :—Notice is hereby given that the 
Light on the island of Tsao-fei-tien (marked on 
the British Admiralty Charts as Sha-lui-tien) 
was exhibited for the first time at sunset on the 
1Sth instant. The illuminating apparatus is 
Dioptric of the Sixth Order, showing a fixed 
White Light visible all round. The Light is 
elevated 50 fect above the level of the sea, and 
in clear weather it should be visible at a di 
of 10 nautical miles. The tower is octagonal, 
built of brick and stone, and 45 feet high. Ap- 
proximate position :-—Latitude, 38° 56! N., 
Longitude, 118° 31’ E 








ance 








By an order of Her Britannic Majesty's Court 
for Japan, we learn that the summer vacation 
will commence on the 1gth July and end on the 
1gth September. During this period no ordi- 
nary civil suits, other than those already set 
down for hearin; 





will be heard, except by con- 
sent, and the time allowed defendants to answer 
petitions filed between the days above named 
| will be computed from the 20th September next 
Admiralty, bankruptcy, summary, civil, and 
police cases will be taken as usual, and the 
ottices of the Court will be open from 10 to 12 
o'clock daily. 








Tue London and China Express has the fol- 
lowing, with reference to an exhibition lately 
held at Portsmonth :—‘ Some valuable and rare 
specimensof lacquer-work, ivory carving, enamel, 
bronze work, and other arts of Japan, form one 
| of the most interesting features of the exhibition. 
Both old and modern examples are included in 
this curious collection, some of the more recently 
made cabinets, vases, boxes, and various objects 
for use or ornament, bearing testimony to the 
fact that there are as yet few signs of decadence 
cither in the skilful workmanship, the remark- 
able patience, or the quaint ideas of decoration 
associated with that ingenious nation. One of 
the finest of the antique specimens is a bronze 
Toro seven feet high. It was the offering of a 
pious resident of Osaka to his temple, and is a 
perfect example of casting, the plaques being 
considered not inferior in finish to the panelling 
on thecelebrated gate of the Battistria at Florence. 
Another beautiful work is a lacquered cabinet 
inlaid with antique china plaques and medallions, 
and ornamented with flowers, birds, and em- 
blematic devices. Handsome pieces of modern 
work are two gadrooned bronze vases designed 
with peacocks, golden pheasants, woodpeckers, 
and other birds. A round gold-lacquered pic- 
ture with a droll figure of a monkey ingeniously 
wrought in the centre; a bronze group, represent- 
ing a man crawling and clutching a rock washed 
by the sea; an old gold-painted screen by a 
well-known artist named Ippo; and an ivory- 
lacquer carving representing one of the eight 
principal disciples of Buddha, should attract 











considerable attention amongst the hundred 
pieces or thereabouts that Mr. T. J. Larkin has 
sent to the Exhibition. These, however, are 
only a small part of the collection of curiosities 
that adorns his unique gallery. 


Axx doubt as to the final issue of the elections 
in England is now over. The returns from 
thirty-seven constituencies have still tobe re- 
ceived, and already the Tories and Unionists 
number 380, or a majority of go in a full House. 
It is quite on the cards that we shall see a 
coalition Government with a solid majority of over 
100. This ought to open the eyes of the Parnel- 
lites and teach them to moderate their demands. 


Fire broke out on Saturday morning about one 
o'clock in the house No. 50, Bluff, belonging 
to Mr. Gabaretta and occupied by Mr. A. Geyeo. 
The fire arose from the hook of a hanging lamp 
giving way, the lamp, which fell ona table at 
once setting the room in flames and Mr. Geyeo 
who slept in an adjoining room had barely time 
to save one trunk and awake the servants before 
the whole house was on fire. The contents of 
the house were not insured. 


Mr. Vow Fatrot, a resident of Tékyd, was 
found dead on Saturday morning, by the road- 
side, near the Iceworks, at the bottom of Camp- 
hill. Itis not known how he got there, though 
no suspicion of foul play is entertained, as a 
gold watch and a considerable sum of money 
were found on his person when discovered. 
Subsequently a pos/-mortem examination showed 
that death resulted from apoplexy. 





Tue captain of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
steamer Sukuae Maru which was wrecked off 
amerigawa, Kazusa, on the 1oth ultimo, was 
recently examined before the Marine Court of 
Enquiry and found guilty of committing an error 
of judgment in the discharge of his duty. His 
certificate was suspended for six months.— 
Mainichi Shimbun. 





Tue Fiji Shimpo estimates that the railway 
which it is proposed by Government to con- 
struct between Yokohama and Yokosuka will 
cost ye 600,000. The line, it is stated, will 
pass through Henmimura, in the Miura division 
of Kanagawa Prefecture, and Kamakura and 
Fujisawa. 





Tue Takachiho Kan has gone to Shinagawa 
and not to Yokosuka, as stated on Saturday, the 
appearance of cholera at the latter anchorage 
having led the authorities to change their inten- 
tions for the present. 





His Excetrency Count Satco Tsvxumicut and 
suite departed on Tuesday in the City of Peking 
on a tour through Europe. 


Tue British bark I/ary A. Troop sailed on 


Tuesday for Portland, Oregon, with a full cargo 
of tea. 





Tue members of Chiarini’s Circus and Mena- 
gerie Company arrived by the Fokohama Maru 
on Thursday from Shanghai. 








Tue U.S. frigate Alert (4), Commander 
Barclay, left on Thursday for San Francisco. 





His ImpertaL Majesty THE Emperor visited 
the Fukiage Park on the 7th inst. at 9 a.m. 


Tue French frigate Zurenne (14), Captain 





Dupuis, left on Monday for|Hakodate. 
Original from 
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KIM-YO-KUN'S MEMORIAL. 
Cty oe 

HE memorial addressed by KiM-vo- 

KUN to the KING of Korea shows that 
the author of the evew/e of 1884 has at le 
the merit of understanding his country’s 
condition. We speak, of course, as out- 
siders, than whom KiM ought naturally to 
be much better informed. But it does not 
always follow that an Oriental is easily 
competent to put his finger upon the faulty 
features of the conditions under which he 
has lived. Onthe contrary, this species of 
perspicacity is rare, and if Kim displays 
it in a marked degree, it is doubtless be- 
cause his intercourse with foreigners, cs- 
pecially Japanese, has provided him with 
spectacles not subject to the refraction of 
national prejudice. There is remarkable 
justice in his criticism that the spirit of in- 
dustrial enterprise is completely checked 
among his countrymen by the oppressions 
and extortions of the upper classes ; that 
the pensinsula, owing to its own weak- 
ness and the hot-and-cold policy of the 









Chinese Government, lies virtually at 
the mercy of foreign aggression, and 


that the members of the Government, 
instead of adopting measures to avert this 
peril, think only of promoting the in- 
terests of the faction to which they belong. 
Korea, indeed, is in the unhappy condition 
of a kingdom whose paltry strength can- 
not be concentrated for national purposes 
owing to the unpatriotic rivalries of those 
who ought to direct it. People used to 
say that the enterprise of KiM himself was 
an instance of this unwholesome rivalry. 
But the refugee labours hard in his memo- 
rial to remove any such impression. He 


seeks to persuade the public—for to them, 
of course, the memorial is really addressed 
—that his coup d’état was inspired solely 





by a desire to assure his country’s in- 
dependence, to develope her resources, 
and to redress the grievances of the 
people. What measure of conviction his 
words will carry, we shall not attempt to 
determine. But it is only fair to say that 
the conduct of the man himself and of his 
associates, during their very brief tenure 
of power, was not inconsistent with the 
aims by which he now claims to have been 
inspired. He must have seen—every think- 
ing ‘Korean sec—that so 
China pursues her present policy 
interference and periodical repudiation of 
responsibility in Korea, the little kingdom, 
feeling itself to be the plaything of an in- 
scrutable Power, will remain without either 
the confidence of a dependant or the 
conrage of freedom. In truth China’s atti- 
tude is perfectly conceived to defeat her 
own purpose. She takes care that the 
world shall entertain no respect either for 
Korea's independent rights or for the ties 
that bind it to its neighbour, and that 


must long as 





Korea, at the same time, shall be kept in a| 


state of uncertainty fatal to her self-respect. 
Appreciating these vital elements of the 
situation, it is perhaps unfortunate that 
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IXIM-YO-KUN lacks the qualities to utilize his 
But that he does lack them 
He is with- 





knowledge. 





this memorial plainly shows. 
out that trait essential to the character of 
the true patriot—the capacity of self-sacri- 
To vindicate his own reputation is 

Al 


fice. 
the leading purpose of his memorial. I 
pursuit of that purpose he does not hesitate 
to place his SOVEREIGN in an embarrassing 
position before the world, and to assail the 
reputation of the Japanese Government 
upon whose céoperation he nevertheless 
profess have relied, and 
protection he enjoyed for 

That Kim had the approval 
of the Kinc of Korea in the coup d'état 
of 1884, few are disposed to doubt. But 
to proclaim the fact now is simply to em- 
barrass his Sov ‘without the prospect 
of any compensatory advantage. If he 
has faith in the just instincts of the KinG, 
there was no need to recapitulate circum- 
stances which must lie very close to the 
monarch’s heart. If he has no such 
he ought at least to have refrained from 


to whose 





eighteen 


months. 





faith, 


utterances which must compel the KING 
to identify himself still more closely with 
There are 
occasions when a patriot must be content 
to suffer wrong silently, lest by seeking 
premature redress he may imperil larger 
interests. The present is such an occa- 
sion, and Kin, by not rising to its level, 
has contributed to the permanence of the 
evils he laments. 

His references to Japan are open to 
similar criticism. That he believed himself 
justified in counting on Japanese cdopera- 
1884, may be readily admitted. 


the party that Kim denounces. 


tion in 
Whether or no he had any valid grounds 
for such a belief, is altogether a different 
question. It is very possible that the 
Japanese Legation’s active sympathy with 
the cause of Korean progress may have 
suggested exaggerated inferences to Kim 
and his friends. It is even possible 
that that sympathy may have been suf- 
ficiently injudicious to warrant such in- 
ferences. But Kim knows perfectly well 
that Japan has always been the fosterer 
of Korean independence, and that, within 
the bounds prescribed by international law 
and the general peace of the Far East, 
the inclination of the Japanese nation is to 
promote the aims of Korean patriotism. 
How does it happen, then, that such a 
paltry: “purpose «as the vindication of his 


own ‘sagacity impels Kin to alienate the 
good-will of his country’s only friend ? 





The fact that Japan, after affording him 
an asylum for a year and a half, and afler 
refusing again and again to hand him over 
to his enemies, is now induced by high 
considerations of State to bid him seek re- 
fuge elsewhere, seems to have stirred him 
to such bitter resentment that he goes out 
of his way to pronounce a hostile and 
foolishly extravagant verdict on the Riukiu 
affair. There are times when the courage 
which induces a man to burn his ships be- 
hind him is admirable. But Kia, by this 
Joperation, cuts himself off from the pur- 
\suit of the only projects which raised him 
above the level of a vulgar intriguer. His | 
|memorial, in short, so far from vindicating 
his conduct, gocs far to establish the iit- 














ness of his present fate. 


GERMANS IN TRADE. 
=e 

N indictment, which would be formid- 
4X able were it less intemperate, has 
been preferred against the Germans in 
China by a correspondent of the London 
and China Express, who signs himself ‘En 
Vedette.” According tothat very outspoken 
writer, the share which German merchants 
recently managed to obtain in Chinese trade 
is chiefly attributable to three causes, differ- 
ing only in degrees of illegitimacy : first, 
diplomatic pressure; secondly, the free 
use of bribes; and thirdly, tendering at 
figures which forbid the supply of even 
moderately good materials. Disappointed 
tivalry is to be discerned so plainly in the 
background of this sinister picture that we 
may put it aside without waiting to ex- 
amine how much truth it represents. If 
these are the sources of German success, 
they are destined to be soon exhausted. 
“En Vedette” invites the public toa more 
rational and interesting discussion when 
he cites, among the factors of German com- 
mercial development, the supineness of 
English merchants and the ability and 
willingness of the Germans to learn even 
such a difficult language as Chinese. A 
long sermon might be preached upon this 
text, but the gist of the whole would 
be simply that times are changing, and 
that stiff-necked people who will not adapt 
themselves to the change are bound to be 
left behind by their versatile competitors. 
We transfer our thoughts to Japan, since 
there we deal with matters that directly 
concern us and are more familiar. Con- 
sider the circumstances under which trade 
is carried on in Yokohama. Does it not 
seem as though foreign merchants had 
determined to play the réle of keeping 
the Japanese at arm’s length? The isola- 
tion provided by the Treaties is bad enough; 
but the ostracism contrived by the mer- 
chants themselves is far worse. Probably 
there are not half a dozen among them 
who can converse intelligibly in Japanese. 
Colloquial facility in that language is not 
so very difficult to acquire. But the effort 
to acquire itis not made. “ One can get 
on very well without speaking Japanese,” 
is the ready answer to 
upon the subject. Such a reply belongs to 
the category of excuses that shirk the main 
question altogether. For the point is not 
whether by the aid of an interpreter, 
and some words of “pidjin,” a bale 
of shirtings may be sold or a parcel 
of silk bought. The point is that the 
absence of any desire to converse with 
the people in their own language implies 
entire content to hold no intercourse with 
them beyond that necessitated by the bare 
transactions of commerce. It is indisput- 
able that if foreign residents wanted to 
know the Japanese, to mix with them 
socially and to cultivate their friendship, 
their first aim would be to master the Japa- 
nese language. ‘They want nothing of the 
sort, and so they leave the language alone. 
Original from 
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Their supineness was well enough, per- 
haps, once upon a time—the time when 
our intercourse with Japan seemed likely 
toremain a question of force. 
ferent era was long ago inaugurated, and 
unfortunately it has not been accompanied 
by any corresponding change of mood on 
the part of foreigners. They still adhere 
to the old-fashioned The 
Japanese exhibit some increase of disposi- 
tion to study German, and we immediately 
cry out that the nation is about to be Ger- 
manized. 


But a dil- 


indiflerence. 


Mutatis mutandis, we should 


raise the same cry if French or Italian] 


entered largely into the curriculum of their 
schools. But for our own part, we super- 
ciliously eschew the study of Japanese. 
Having no wish to exchange ideas with the 
people, we very logically consider the means 
of doing so superfluous. Have the Germans 
begun to appreciate and profit by the 
opportunity which this unamiab 
offers ? 








Have they understood that those 
who move with the times must be the first 
to happen upon any chances lying in the 
path? “En Vedette” 
them in China, and we are by no means 
sure that his story might not be truthfully 
extended to embrace Japan. 
we cannot point to Herr This or Herr 
That as recent débutants among Sino- 
logues, we certainly can detect signs of 
the growth of an intimacy between Ger- 
mans and Japanese which implies that the 
former are disposed to step out of the 
antique groove. 
be sure. Some few years ago we remem- 
ber observing in the oflice of one of the 
leading merchants of Yokohama a wooden 
form such as might be used to seat pri- 
soners in a Lambeth magistra 
piece of furniture was so strikingly incon- 
gruous with its surroundings that curiosity 
impelled us to enquire its purpose. “To 
accommodate Japanese traders when they 
come to see me,” was the reply of the head 
of the firm. Evidently it seemed to this 
gentleman quite proper that his Japanese 
clients should be entertained as though they 
were servants or labourers. The incident is 
fairly typical. 
of foreigners and Japanese in Yokohama 
there runs the same strain of contemp- 
tuous superiority on the part of the former. 
In truth there is no intercourse, prop: 
so-called. There is casual association for 
business purposes ; otherwise, complete 
ostracism. Outside his office the foreigner 

has nothing, and willhave nothing, to do 

with the Japanese. Fle neither visits them 
in their homes, nor invites them to his. 

One might infer; not unjustly, that his 

permanent aim is to reduce toa minimum 

the points of contact between himsclf and 
them. Of course he will tell you that they 
are not fit to be his social friends ; that the 
native merchants of the settlement are 
men of low origin with whom their foreign 
confréeres cannot possibly mix on equal 

terms. The fact that he wears such a 

creed on his sleeve is precisely what we 


says as much of 


A strange groove it is, to 


This 








All through the intercourse 





rly 
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For though | 


criticise. 





al 


he determines to stand aloof 


If, coming here for commerci 
| burposes, 
jfrom the people who are to be his cus- 
tomers and clients, then all that need be 
dis that he The 
Germans, we believe, have arrived at this 
conclusion. 








above his work. 


They are a thrifty, thorough- 
going, highly gifted people. They will 
work longer than Englishmen for a smaller 
prize. If to these qualities, already dan- 
gerous in competition, they add a resolve 
to substitute genial good sense for morbid 
prejudices, it is easy to foresee the place 
which awaits them in the race. 


THE U.S. CONSUL-GENERAL'S 
NOLIFICATION. 
+ : 
Japan Gasette takes 
our criticism of the notitication recently 
ssued by the United States Consul-Gene- 
We on the terms of the 
|notification, and drew attention to the ob- 
| vious inference they suggest. The Consul- 
|General said:—“T have to request that 
Hl citizens of the United States of 
America within this Consular District will 
lend cheerful aid and cooperation to the 








xception to 





ral. commented 











Local Authorities in all sanitary measures 
undertaken by the latter.” By using this 
formula of “request” he plainly indicated 
that he had no power to compel such “aid 
and céoperation,” and that he depended 
entirely on individual volition. The Ge- 
cette meets this objection to the use 
of such a formula by asserting that we 
were “evidently in the dark as to the 
tenure of the letter which had 
been addressed by the Kenrei of Kana- 
gawa to the Foreign Consuls under date 
of the 2nd instant.” 


circular 





That document, ac- 
cording to our contemporary, ran thus :— 
“T have, consequently, the honour to re- 
quest you also kindly to call upon your 
respective countrymen to exercise every 
care and to report immediately any case of 
cholera occurring in the settlement.” “This 
request,” the Gazette procecds to explain, 
“was at once responded to by Consul- 
General GREEN, in words ofa similar nature 
to those used by the Kenrei.” 





Now, the 
factis, by our contemporary's own showing, 
that the Prefect of Kanagawa requested 
the 


Consul-General to his 
nationals to do a certain thing, and that 
the Consul-General responded by “re- 
questing’’ his nationals to do it. 
pears slightly disingenuous to ignore the 
difference — between 


call upon" 





It ap- 


officially“ calling 
upon” a man to take certain steps, and 
“requesting” him to do so. The one is 
an order; the other simply an entreaty. 
That is the whole point of the matter. 
Our contemporary misscs it so palpably as 
to suggest that he does not wish to see it. 
We were careful to point out, and we may 
repeat here, that our intention was not to 
find any fault with the present Consul- 
General of the United States. He mercly 








followed a precedent to which his prede- 


cessor adhered. But we repeat that 


jnothing could be more irrational and in- 
jexpedient than the theory which holds the 
forcign residents exempt from all obliga- 
tion to obey Japanese local regulations. 
The Consuls no power to make 
such regulations. The power is vested 
But the fo- 
reign residents set Japanese authority 
at naught while acknowledging their own 
incompetence to provide any substitute. 
Therefore we say again, as we have often 
said before, there is virtually no municipal 
government in this settlement. The roads 
are repaired; the drains are kept clean; 
drunken men are arrested, and the streets 
are watered. 


have 


solely in the Japanese. 


But whenever an unwonted 
oceasion—like the present cholera epide- 
mic—presents itself, then the discovery 
is made that each foreign resident is free 
to observe or neglect, according as the 
fancy takes him, the rules promulgated by 
the Authorities behalf of the 
Everyone is so thoroughly 
accustomed to this burlesque that its repe- 
Yet in 
point of fact such absurdities grow daily 
A foreign Consul is 
simply acting a comedy when he avails 


Local in 


public safety 
tition passes almost unnoticed. 


more monstrous, 
himself of the advertising columns of a 
newspaper to “request” that his nationals 
will observe a Japanese rule. The folks 
who do not read newspapers are precisely 
those that ought to be brought within the 
scope of sanitary regulations, and are, at 
the same time, the very people to snap 
their fingers at an official request. Surely 
there cannot be one among the Consuls 
who does not fully appreciate the diffi- 
culties of the present system, and who 
would not gladly welcome any reform 
calculated to impart an clement of practi- 
cal earnestness to this game of govern- 
ment without administration. We should 
not venture to suggest that the Ame- 
Consul-General is satisfied with 
a situation which requires him to prefer a 
“request” to his nationals through the ad- 


rican 


vertising columns of a newspaper in matters 
lying at the very root of good government. 
IW the Fapan Gazette desires only to show 
that Consul-General Gre 





acted in ace 
cordance with precedent and in spite of 





his better judgment, the demonstration is 
quite unnecessary, so far as we are con- 
cerned. But if the Gazette seeks to frame 
a general justification of the Consul- 
General's course, and therefore of the 
system he is condemned to follow, then 
our contemporary takes a line along which 
the Consuls themselves, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, will be unwilling to 
follow him, 
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THH MERCHANT'S ROLE. 
—+ 

HE voice of the public is beginning to 

be raised against the middlemen of 
commerce, that is to say, against the mer- 
chants. M. PAut Leroy-BEAULIEU leads 
the attack in the Zconomiste. Weall know 
that nearly every article of commerce has 
fallen heavily in price during the past few 
years, and is still falling. This is an evil 
which, under ordinary circumstances, ought 
to carry with it its own remedy, since 
reduced prices generally mean increased 
consumption. But in the present instance 
the remedy is not efficacious—is not even 
in operation, if we may credit the French 
economist. For the fall of prices affects 
the producer alone: the consumer does 
not profit by it. Corn, meat, butter, sugar, 
coffee, and a thousand other objects bring 
smaller and smaller returns to the pro- 
ducer, but the consumer pays nearly as 
In some cases 





much as ever for them. 
the reduction has been divided, but never 
in due proportions. The producer, then, 
receiving less, and the consumer paying as 
much, or nearly as much, as ever, it is 
plain that the difference must go to the 
middleman—the distributor. Not that in- 
dividual merchants obtain a larger share 
of the profits than formerly, but that their 
number multiplies inordinately. Thirty 
years ago, there was one baker in Paris 
for every eighteen hundred inhabitants. 
To-day, there is one for every thirteen 
hundred. The number of butchers, frui- 
terers and so forth, has increased, we are 
told, in the same proportion. If that be 
so, it evidently means that each inter- 
mediary, in order to gain as much as be- 
fore, must levy fifty per cent. more from 
each client, since his clentelle is now only 
two-thirds of what it was. It will be at 
once observed that, to render this reason- 
ing rigid, statistics must be adduced to 
show that the average of individual con- 
consumption has not increased. Very pos- 
sibly every thirteen hundred citizens in 
Paris may consume as much bread and 
meat now as every eighteen hundred con- 
sumed thirty years ago. But the editor 
of the Economiste does not pause to con- 
sider this. He proceeds complacently with 
his deductions. _ The condition of the 
intermediary, he tells us, is not improved. 
On the contrary, being a member of an 
overstocked profession, he gathers a bare 
and precarious subsistence. His expenses, 
too, are greater than ever. He employs 
more hands and is obliged to pay more at- 
tention to the superfluous accessories of 


his trade.“ There can never be too many 


producers,” writes M. LEROY-BEAULIEU— | 


though the admission surprises us coming 
from a bigoted monometallist—" but there 
may be far too many of those indirect auxi- 
liaries of production, the distributors— 
wholesale and retail merchants, clerks, and 
employés of all sorts.” In short, the French 
economist holds that of the two essential 
functions of society, that of distribution has 
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attained a wholly disproportionate deve- 
lopment. And the reason, he thinks, is 
not far to seek. It is the spread and exag- 
gerated value of education. There is a 
species of mania about education in the 
nineteenth century. Reading, writing and 
arithmetic are well enough, but they do 
not unfit a man to be a simple producer. 
The delusion of the age, a delusion fostered 
by law-givers, journalists, and professors, is 
that, if a man possesses these rudimentary 
accomplishments, it is derogatory for him 
to remain in the labouring classes. There 
never was a period in the world’s history 
when greater solicitude was taken for the 
workman’s welfare ; never a period when 
to be a workman was to be less respected. 

In view of these circumstances, the re- 
medy proposed by M. LEROY-BEAULIEU is 
the establishment of monster warehouses 
and of céoperative societies. The difficul- 
ties in the way of such enterprises are great, 
but not sufficiently great to be deterrent. 
Courage and effort are needed to emerge 
from hard times and an abnormal situation. 
“Tt is incontestible,” concludes M. LERoy- 
BEAULIEU, “that the present organization 
of commerce is too cumbrous, too onerous, 
and that it inflicts injury on producers and 
consumers alike. Its reformation cannot 
be effected in a day, but a beginning must 
be made.” 
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A GREAT FOURNALISTIC EVENT. 
(ComMUNICATED BY A JAPA 

IEMORABLE event recently took place 
On March atst, the Hochi Shimbun, the 
most enterprising of Liberal papers, came 
at Excellence ; Reject Imperfections,” in 
which that journal charged its conserva- 
bun, and by implication the Government 
of Count IO, with aping the imperfections 
noticed being three, namely: the monar- 
chical or irresponsible system of the Mini- 
of speech and the right of holding meet- 
ings; and the centralization of political 
roused by this attack, and in a long series 
of highly animated articles refuted the 
concerning the question of the responsibi- 
lity of the Cabinet. If the Hochi Shimbun 
the Nich? Nichi Shimbun was hardly less 
pungent in its denunciation of its contem- 
dun plainly and authoritatively stated that 
a parliamentary system of constitutional 
be introduced at once into Japan, and that 
the government of our immediate future 
the Ministers are responsible to the Sove- 
reign and not to Parliament. This decla- 





SpA 
A in the history of Japanese journalism. 
out with a piquant article entitled ‘ Aim 
tive contemporary, the Nicht Nicht Shim- 
of other countries; the imperfections 
stry; the severe restrictions of freedom 
power. The Nicht Nicht Shimbun was 
charges brought against it, especially that 
had been somewhat sarcastic in its tone, 
porary's opinions. The Nichi Nichi Shim- 
goverument, like that of England, cannot 
ought to be like that of Prussia, in which 
ration of the conservative paper was the 





Origina 
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signal for an instant. and almost  simul- 
taneous outburst of opposition from all 
quarters of the newspaper world. The 
leading newspapers in the capital, the 
Hochi Shimbun, the Afatintcht Shimbun, 
the Choya Shimbun, and others, fiercely 
attacked the position taken by the conser- 
yative paper, particularly with regard to 
the subject of Cabinet responsibility, 
which soon became the principal point 
at The only paper of note that 
was conspicuous for its entire silence 
throughout the long sustained contro- 
versy, was the ¥ij¢ Shimpo, which seems 
to have little taste for the discussion 
of high sounding political principles. 
After a long series of replies and re- 
joinders, extending over a period of more 
than two months, the great journalistic 
fight was recently brought to a close; 
the contest having been maintained on 
both sides with a degree of zeal and 
earnestness not likely to be again witnes- 
sed in journalistic controversies for a long 
time to come. 

Considering that the promised Constitu- 
tion is yet to be made public, it might 
appear premature, if not wholly useless, 
to talk seriously about the question of the 
responsibility of the Cabinet. But a 
glance into the past history of the march 
of political ideas in this country will make 


issue. 


it clear that opinion on this topic has for 
a long time been secretly ripening, 
and has only been prevented from public 
on by want of a favourable op- 
portunity. As far back as, and indeed 
much earlier than, 188:—the year in 
which the urgent appeals of the nation 
induced His Majesty's Government to 
promise the opening of a National As- 
sembly in 1890—it was the desire of the 
people to adopt a system like that of 
England. But the more sober and far- 
sighted of those who entertained this de- 
sire were by no means certain that the 
constitution selected by the Government 
would be the one they had in their minds. 
When it was announced that Count (then 
Mr.) Iro was to be sent to Europe to study 
Western constitutional systems by way of 
preparation for the framing of our future 
constitution, the nation’s attention centered 
in his person. 
that he was paying special attention to the 
whereupon the 
feelings of doubt which had from the outset 
arisen in the minds of an intelligent por- 
tion of the public became more confirmed. 
This uneasiness was still further intensified 
by the measures which followed the Count’s 
return from Europe ; such, for instance, 
as his assumption of the portfolio of the 
Imperial Household, which thereby 
quired an increased and entirely new 
importance, and the creation of new 
orders of nobility. Pending, however, the 
publication of the Constitution, no open 
controversy could be maintained, although 
sentiments were now and then expressed 


leary indicating: the drift of public opi- 
rom 





It shortly became evident 


constitution of Prussia, 


ac- 
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nion. But it became daily more evident 
that in no distant future the question 
would seriously force itself before the 
nation. The public mind was in this state 
of secret anxiety and impatient expecta- 
tion when the Cabinet was reconstructed 
in December last under the presidency of 
Count Iro ; and the nation was agreeably 
surprised by a number of salutary and 
drastic reforms, which followed one after 
another in rapid succession. 
the whole atmosphere was filled with loud 
and unanimous voices of applause. But 
soon it became tolerably transparent that 
the object of the new Government was to 
transplant the Prussian form of constitution 
into Japan, and the explanatory articles of 
the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, which followed 
the publication of cach successive measure 
of importance, left little room for doubt on 
this point. The opportunity thus afforded 
of discussing this subject of the responsi- 
bility of the Cabinet was not to be lost. 
The Hocht Shimbun opened the fight, and 
the result was the hot controversy alluded 

to above. 

From what has been written, it will be 
clearly understood that the question of the 
responsibility of the Ministry had long 
been secretly agitating the minds of the 
people, and that it had always been 
expected to assume some day a real 
and serious aspect. It is also evident 
that this question will always be pre- 
sent in the minds of the public. Its 
solution one way or other must have a 
vital bearing upon the future of the coun- 
try. Evidently, then, it is of the utmost 
importance that we should study the matter 
in sober earnest, and take our view from a 


For a time, 


standpoint raised above mere party consi- 
derations, guarding ourselves on one side 
against the stupefying influence of ultra- 
Loyalism, and on the other against the 
equally dangerous influence of reckless 
zeal for absolute Republicanism. 

Let me now briefly present the principal 
points of argument on both sides. In a 
long series of articles extending over not 
lessthan thirty issues, the Vichi Nicht Shim- 
bun courageously took up single-handed 
the cause of monarchism. Its arguments 
amount to this: Japan stands in an en- 
tirely different historical condition from 
that of European and American countries. 
From the time of the Roman supremacy, 
down through the Middle Ages, until this 
very day, the one underlying principle of 
Western nations has been the principle of 
democracy, which, though at times appa- 
rently over-powered by the monarchical 
principle, has at last come out victorious, 
and is now holding the ground fairly in its 
own possession. The conservative organ 
makes a special study of the political his- 
tory of England, in order to prove that the 
democratic principle has been from the 
very first the fundamental trait of her 
people ; and with this view it succinctly 
recounts various stages of the develop- 


ment of popular government in that coun- 
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try. Thus, so far as Western Countries are 
concerned, the Nicht Nicht Shimbun ad- 
mits, not without apparent reluctance, 
that national politics are more and more 
advancing towards complete democracy. 
But, turning to Japan, the Nicht Nichi 
emphatically urges that her historical 
condition is essentially different from that 
of Occidental States. In this country the 
governing principle has been, from the very 
commencement of the empire until this 
day, the principle of monarchism. Every 
subject of His MaJjEsTy is therefore bound 
to respect this national principle. Thus, 
drawing a fundamental historical distinc- 
tion between Japan and Western coun- 
tries, the Nicht Nicht Shimbun passes on 
to consider the nature of the two forms of 
constitutional system now in existence— 
the one in which the Cabinet takes or re- 
signs office according to the majority in 
Parliament, and the other in which the 
Ministers are only responsible to the So- 
vereign and hold office quite independently 
of a parliamentary vote. The former the 
conservative paper stigmatizes as demo- 
cracy veiled in constitutional garments, 
while the latter it holds up as the true form 
of constitutional monarchism ; for, while 
under the former form of constitutional go- 
vernment the supreme poweris vested in the 
parliamentary majority; under the latter 
form, on the contrary, the Sovereign 
retains it in his own hands. What ne- 
cessity, the Tékyé journal emphatically 
asks, is there in Japan to adopt the par- 
liamentary system and usurp the supreme 
power from the hands of His IMPERIAL 
Majesty? Further, here in Japan it is 
His Majesty himself who has taken the 


nitiative for the establishment of the true 





system of constitutional government, with 
a gracious considcration for the future 
good of the nation. Is it not, then, the 
duty of every Japanese subject to exert 
himself to the utmost to further the accom- 
plishment of His MAJEsTY’s benevolent 
resolve ? Those, who, far from thus dis- 
charging their primary duty, goto the length 
of demanding the adoption of parliamentary 
despotism, are blamable for disloyalty to 
the Crown. As corollaries to the above 
main argument, the Nichi Nicht Shimbun 
discusses various topics of more or less 
weight. Among these may be men- 
tioned the principles that a parliamentary 
government is necessarily a  govern- 
ment by party, which ultimately leads to 
democracy ; that under parliamentary su- 
premacy the Sovereign has little or no 
actual power, illustrations being specially 
taken from the political .position of the 
English Crown; that in a constitutional 
monarchy the authority of the Sovereign 
ought to be like that of the German Em- 
PEROR—that is, he should reign as well 
as govern; that it is erroncous to maintain 
that, under a monarchical system, the 
Cabinet is irresponsible, because the Mi- 
nisters under that form of government are 





held responsible to the Sovereign, as is 


clearly laid down in Art. XLIV. of the 
Prussian Constitution ; that even in Europe, 
there being many strong States (especially 
Germany) in which a pure monarchical form 
of constitutional government is adopted, 
and the historical condition of Japan being 
such as has already been described, to 
attempt the adoption of a parliamentary 
system of government in this country, is 
to ignore the history, the traditions and 
the character of the nation ; and that even 
after the establishment of the National 
Assembly in 1890, our Cabinet must 
stand above political parties, looking solely 
to the best and true interests of the coun- 
try, because universal experience teaches 
us that, under government by party, poli- 
tical factions are invariably led by their 
mutual rivalries to run to the extremes of 
their respective political tendencies, which 
inevitable tendency would assume most 
dangerous dimensions in Japan, where, 
there being no party which we may pro- 
perly call Conservative, the only possible 
parties will be the Liberal and the Radical. 

To the arguments of the Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun, the Liberal papers reply each in 
its own fashion ; but their line of reasoning 
is in the main that adopted by the AHochi 
Shimbun. In addition to the circumstance 
that that journal was the first to open the 
question, its consistent energy as well as 
its animated treatment of the subject, 
entitle it to be regarded as the representa- 
tive of Liberal views. It argues in this 
wise. The quality of a government is not 
determined by the magnitude of the powers 
wielded by the Sovereign; the best go- 
vernment is that in which both the main- 
tenance of the royal authority andthe claims 
of popular rights are harmoniously ad- 
justed. Granting, however, for argument’s 
sake, that the best government is one 
which secures to the Crown the fullest 
scope of authority, the Mochi Shimbun by 
no means thinks that this end will be 
attained by the form of government which 
its Conservative contemporary advocates. 
The Liberal paper then goes on to discuss 
various disadvantages to which the Sove- 
reign will be subjected under the monar- 
chical form of constitutional government. 
These disadvantages are: that the Sove- 
reign’s authority will be usurped by his 
Ministers, the best example being found 
in Germany, where Prince BISMARCK vir- 
tually wields the supreme power; that the 
Cabinet in such a form of government is 
inevitably in conflict with the parliament, a 
condition which leads to the unpopularity of 
the Crown; that the Cabinet not being 
held responsible to the people, the Sove- 
reign himself will have to answer for all 
the acts of the administration, although he 
may have taken no part in them, a circum- 
stance full of dangers to the dignity and 
the safety of the Throne. It thus resujts, 
remarks the Hochi Shimbun, that the only 
party benefited by the monarchical form of 
constitutional government are the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, who have the advan- 
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tage of getting and retaining power even 
the people, and also of 
ibilities on the plea 


if opposed by 
evading their respon 
that the Sovereign dire 
work of administration. 
affairs would tend to the demoralization 
of the political life of the country. Re- 
turning to its own ground of argument, 
the Hoché Shimbun declares that demo- 
cracy is the goal toward which not only 
European and American countries, as the 
conservative journal admits, but all the 
world is drifting. A government whose 
principle is opposed to this universal cur- 
rent is doomed to ruin, while one which 
follows it safe. The existence of 
the so-called fundamental historical dis- 
tinction Japan Western 
countries, upon which the 
ment of the Nichi Nichi 
based, is emphatically denied by the 
Liberal paper. As one out of the many 
proofs of the carly existence of the germs 
of the principle of democracy in this coun- 
try, the Mochi Shimbun points to the 
notorious fact that most of the best of our 
object to 








cts in person all the 
ich a state of 





is 
between and 
whole argu- 


Shimbun is 








Emperors made it their who! 








promote the well-being of their people. 
Even admitting that the principle of demo- 
cracy did not exist in former days, the 
tendency of affairs since the Restoration 
has been unmistakably in that direction. 
If proof is wanted, we are told to look at 
the grant to the people of the at of 
ownership in land, at the establishment of 
City and Prefectual Assemblies, and at 
the promised grant of the Constitution 
the National 
Even if it be allowed that the 








and the establishment of 
Assembly. 
democratic principleis the peculiar property 
of Occidental nations, the //och? Shimbun 
holds that, if that principle best. promotes 
the dignity of the Crown on the one hand 
and the welfare of the people onthe other, it 
should be the duty of every loyal and pa- 
triotic citizen to introduce it into this coun- 
try. As to the maintenance of the monar- 
chical form of Government in Germany, 
the Hoch? Shimbun attributes it to the ex- 
traordinary influence of the Emperor WIt- 
LiAMand Prince BISMARCk,and tothe excep- 
tional circumstances attending the creation 
of that Empire, and believes that the death 
of these men will be the signal for the over- 
throw of the present monarchical system. 
The Liberal journal repudiates the idea 
that ina parliamentary government the So- 








vereign has little power. It holds that 
the truce pow 
sist of the unrestrained exercise of his des- 





r of a monarch does not con- 


potic will, but is based on the alffec- 
tions of his people. Lastly, the //och 
Shimbun maintains that government by 
parties is best conducive to the well being 
of the country, for the national affairs are, 
under that form of government, admini- 
stered by the will of the majority of the 





nation. 


will be seen that the Viché Nichi Shimbun’s 
reasoning turns on the question of the 
fundamental historical difference between 
Japan and Western countries. Indeed, 
the importance of a historical treatment of 









subjects generally, but more 
ally such a subject as that now 
engaging our attention, is very evident. 
|L attach little weight to the Hoch? Shim- 
|éun's idea that the germs of democratic 
principle have existed in this country from 
ancient times. But the admission that the 
nation at large has little idea of what de- 
y means, does not necessarily lead 
jto the position taken by the Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun—that, because the authority of 
Jour Emperors has never been questioned 
by the nation, the prev, 


mocra 








iling clement in 
of 
It is quite true that our Im- 


our polity has been the principle 
monarchism. 
perial family has been, to say the least, 
wonderfully free from any of the unhappy 
consequences of sovereignty, by which all 
the ruling families of other nations have 
tify 
d by the Michi Nichi’ 
If the sovereign power of our 


been overtaken, 





But this does not ju 
the conclusion dedu 
Shimbun. 





|Emperors has been little questioned, and 
that 
power has seldom or never been exercised 
by our The truth 
jis that the real power of government was 


still less opposed by the people, 





Smperors themselve 


for many centuries entirely in the hands 
of the military class, the shrsotw. That is 
to say, the prevailing clement of our polity 
has been the principle of the aristocracy 





of talent and strength, at present repre- 





sented by about two millions of men, or 
one-cighteenth of the whole population. 
Moreover, among the heimin class, also, 
symptoms of the healthy 
of democratic ideas are not wholly want- 
jing. Even during feudal tim 
extraordinary force of intellect or char- 
constantly appeared among the 
jAeimin class, and rose to positions of 
great political power by virtue of their 


| 
| 
development 





men of 





°s. 


acter 





own merits, Since the Restoration, the 
[number of such heimx has considerably 


lincreased, and at present in the ranks of 





journalists, lawyers, higher classes of mer-| 
‘chants, and members of local assemblies, 
ithe /te‘ninr class is represented by a great 
[number of able men. Going still lower 
and looking at the bulk of the Aedmin, 
the country peasantry, it is noticeable 
‘that they are fast accommodating them- 
selves to the new order of things. Re- 
cently, when I visited my native pro- 
vince about one hundred and fifty miles 
{south of Osaka, I was-presentat’a’ distriet 





[meeting (chdsonkai). The meeting was held 
Jin one of the halls of an ancient Buddhist | 
| church ; thirty members were 
|present, scated on chairs arranged in’ 


some 


a single row round the hall much in the 





same fashion as they are arranged at City 


and Prefectural Assembli A member of 





From this very brief, though, so far as/the Prefectural Assembly presided. The 
my intention goes, impartial, sketch of the subject of deliberation related to the 
main line of the arguments on both sides, it/amount of district rates for the next year, | 
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and their distribution over various items of 
expenditure, such, for instance, as the 
maintenance of schools, salaries of teachers 
and clerks of the district, repairs of roads, 
etc. These matters may have been familiar 
to all the members, but it is at any rate 
certain that they discussed them with a 
degree of practical sense and intelligence 
far surpassing what I had expected. The 
whole tone of their manner convinced me 
that they fully realized that the economical 
affairs of the district were their own con- 
cerns, and had accordingly to be managed 
by their own consent. I have not been 
present at any other district meetings, but 
I presume that the same salutary change 
in the thoughts of the lower classes of the 
people will be witnessed in most cases. 

I believe, then, that the nation is fast 
advancing toward democracy ; that sooner 
or later our polity will have to become 
like that of England; and I hope that 
every patriot will labour toward this end 
with a sincere and disinterested 
But at the same time, I must state that [ 
am not so sanguine of the realization of 
our aim as the Hochi Shimbun and 
other Liberal papers seem to be. Rapid 
dnd wonderful as our past progress has 
been, Iam not yet so sure of the real ad- 
vance of the people in political ideas as to 
think it necessary that the government 
should be entrusted tothem. We ought to 
proceed step by step, establishing ourselves 
firmly by upon each new ground before 
making another advance. 

I have no means of knowing the true 
ideas entertained by Count ITo and his 
able colleagues on this subject, but judging. 
from their past carcer, I am inclined to think 
that they likewise look to a parliamentary 
form of government on the English model 
as the final goal to be reached. At any 
rate, the path before them is clear enough. 
The nation, whose future it has fallen to 
their lot to mould, is rapidly advancing 
toward the principle of democracy, and 
already the Party—I say the Party and 
not Parties, because in principle the Kai- 
shinto and Jiyuto are much alike—the 
Party opposed to them contains no despic- 
able amount of intellectual and moral 
force, and moreover has the sympathy of 
a considerable portion of the nation 
Should the Government show at this stage 
igns of deviation from that 
line of advance which its leaders have 
taught the people to follow, the result will 
be extremely unfortunate both for them- 
selves and for the nation at large. 
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WITHDRAWAL OF TEN SEN PAPER 


MONEY. 
+ 
Im PERIAL ORDINANCE, 

We hereby give Our Sanction to the present 
Ordinance relating to the prohibition of the use of 
ten ses paper money, and order it to be pro- 
mulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.] 
[Privy Seal.] 
Dated the oth day of the 7th month of the rgth 
year of Meiji. 
Countersigned by Count Ito Hiropumt, 
Minister President of State. 





Count Martsuxata Masayosu, 
Minister of State for Finance. 





IMreRtat Orpixance No. L. 

The use of ten sex paper money shall be pro- 

hibited after the 3othday of the Gih month of the 
2oth year of Meiji. 








Orpinance No. XXV. or THE DerirtMEeNT 
or Finance. 





It is hereby notified that, whereas the use of ten 
sen paper money will be prohibited after the 3oth 
day of the 6th month of the 20th year of Me 
proclaimed by Imperial Ordinance No. L. ap- 
plication for the exchange of such money should 
be made at the Nippon Ginko, or its branch offices, 
or agencies before the date fixed, and it is further 
notified that the names of such agencies shall 
be advertised by the Nippon Ginko. 


(Signed) Count Marsvkata Masavosin, 
Minister of State for Finance. 





Dated the 12th day of the 7th month of the ryth 
year of Meiji. 





GRADUATION DAF AT THE 


IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY. 
——_+— 

The Graduation Ceremony of the Colleges of 
the Imperial University took place on the roth 
instant, in the Central Hall of the Engincering 
College. The Hall was draped with the flags of 
the world, united, one by one, with the Japanese 
Hi-no-maru. On the platform were their Excel- 
lencies Prince Sanjo, Lord Keeper of the Seals; 
Count Ito, Minister President of State; Count 
Yamada, Minister of State for Justice; H.B.M. 
Minister, the Honourable Sir Francis Plunkett, 
K.C.M.G.; Mr. Watanabe, President of the 
University ; Messrs. Yamao and Otori, Senators ; 
Mr. Inouye Masaru, Chief of the Railway Bureau; 
Mr. Shibusawa, Herr Roesler, and the Directors 
and Professors of the various Colleges. The 
Minister of State for Education was absent, owing 
toillness, and his place was taken by Mr. Wata- 
nabe, President of the University. The body of 
the Hall was crowded with students, and under th 
galleries on either side sat a large number of 
Visitors. There were very few ladies present a fact 
which did not fail to attract the attention of those 
who look to see the women of Japan take their 
proper place in the life of the nation. The 
ceremony commenced with the presentation of 
certificates to graduates of the various Colleges. 
Each successful student, being summoned by 
name, advanced to the dais, and received his 
certificate from the hands of the Director of his 
College. We need scarcely say that the young 
men thus distinguished showed all the aplomb and 
absence of self-consciousness for which the Japa- 
nese are remarkable. But they showed also, and 
that very plainly, the eflects of hard study, many 
of them looking pale and worn out, and fully forty 
per cent. wearing spectacles. ‘The rising genera- 
tion of Japan is purchasing its literary and 
scientific acquirements at a phys ical cost’ which 
we would gladly see lessened. ‘The names of the 
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recipients of certificates and of the Presidents of 

Colleges are as follow 
COLLE! OF JURISPRUDENCE, 

Director—President WATANABE HiROMOTO. 














Law. 
Uemura Shunpei. Sawasaki Yorinosuke. 
Tomizu Hirondo. Ito Sukenori, 
Okano Keijird, Inui Fushi. 
Oinuma Nagayasu, Hanyu Akichika, 
Sakakibara Ikuwaka, i Nakano Shogo. 
Pouitics. 


Sagane Fujird, 
COLLEGE OF MEDICINE. 
Director (Acting)—Professor Osawa KEN}1. 
Mepicixe. 


Tsutsumi Sokyo. 


Ninomiya Seiichir®. 
Sarai Kyu: 





COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Director—Professor Fumicnt KiMiTaKe. 
Civit. ENciNeertnc. 
Kuno Tomoyoshi. 
Uyeda Toshiro. 
Kuroda Toyctaro. 
Torigoe Kinnosuke. 





Mukasa Seitaro. 
Saburi Kazutsugu. 
Sugawara Koran. 
Ogawa Umesaburo, 
Oyama Tomonav. 
* Mecuantest ENoingentn 
Atsumi Sadamoto. | Utsunomiya Kan-ichi. 
* Navat ArcuirecturE. 
Tanaka Vasutada. 
TELEGRAPHIC ENGINEERING. 
Hayashi Scisuke, 
* AgcHiTectere. 
Tanaka Toyosuke. 
* Appiiep Cuemistay. 
Okubo Shinsei, 1 
* Mininc ENGINEERING. 
Seizoku. | Ohigata Ichisuke. 
uidents of these courses studied in the former KObu 
Daigakko, 





















Ichikawa Toshio. 





Yonekur: 
* The 





+ Civin Exciseerinc. 
Kobayashi Hakujiro, 1 Tanimura Tachima. 
+ Mecuaicat RING 
idehisa, Watanabe 
Suzuki Chiy oki 
+ Appriep Cuemistry, 
Ichino Kin-ichiro. 
+ Meratiurey. 
Yamada Buntaro, 


NGUN} 








Shimayama 





hira Matsujivo. 








attached to the 
aigalen 


were forme: 
of the Toky 


COLLEGE OF LITERATUR! 
Director—Professcr Tovama MASAKAzv. 
Puivosopiy. 

Hitaka Mazane. 1 Nagasawa Ichiz6. 
JAPANESE LITERATURE. 
Toda Tsunetaro. 
COLLEGE OF SCIENCE. 
Director—Professor Kikucit DairoKu. 
Puysics, 
Hirayama Jun. I 
Cuesistey (Theoretical). 
Makino Kiycsato, 
Loon 








Saneyoshi Masutomi. 








Oyatsu Naomaro. 
At the conclusion of this part of the ceremony, 
ed by President Watanabe, 
Count 





addresses were deliv 
the Honourable Sir Francis Plunkett, H. 
Ito, and Herr Reesler, 








Mr. Wartanant spoke in Japanese. The fol- 
lowing is a translation of what he said:—Your 
Excellencies the Ministers of His Imperial Ma- 
jesty, your Excellencies the Plenipotentiaries of 
Foreign Powers, and Gentlemen: ‘This is the first 
public occasion in the history of the Imperial U 
versity, and since my appointment to the honorable 
| position of President of that institution. My appear- 
ance here to-day before youallaffords me thegreatest 
gratification and pleasure. Shortly after the Re- 
storation, His Imperial Majesty issued a Procla- 
mation containing five articles, one of which runs 
as follows :—* Search after knowledge throughout 
the world and strengthen the foundations of our 
empire ;” and another: “ Cast away the corrupt 
customs of the past ; and adhere to the great Prin- 
ciple of the Universe.” Now, this Proclamation has 
been the origin of very great changes, the greatest 
lever wrought in our country, which have deter- 
| mined our national policy, and have also led, I 
believe, to the recent establishment of the Imperial 
University, For how can we search after know- 
ledge throughout the world, unless it be through 

















science? The great principle of the universe, also 
is unattainable except by science. We thus see, 
that the idea of promoting education in this country, 
was part and parcel of the grand scheme contem- 
plated by His Imperial Majesty at the Restoration, 
Soon after the Restoration, the Daigaku was es: 
tablishshed and placed on an equal footing with the 
other public departments of the State. A number 
of schools were at the same time founded, 
and many old ones were resuscitated and en. 
larged. In the fourth year of Meiji, the Educa- 
tional Code was promulgated, and all the schools 
in the land were, for the first time, brought 
under one system. In the tenth year of Meiji, 
the University of Toky6 was founded, embracing 
the four departments of Law, Science, Medicine, 
and Literature. The services of professors, both 
native and foreign, were secured, the course of in- 
struction was greatly improved, and a systematic 
education was, for the first time, given to the 
students. Some of these students, moreover, were 
sent abroad. Both the Government and people 
took a great interest in educational matters, and 
accelerated their rapid and steady progress. ‘Those 
who have received certificates, and, since the institu: 
tion of degrees in the eleventh year of Meiji, have 
been honoured with the title of Gakushi, number no 
less than 472. Meanwhile, many students were 
sent over to Europe and America, for the further 
prosecution of their studies. ‘They’are all fulfilling 
their duty as scholars, both in educational and in 
administrative posts, and in practical work; and 
their services, in contributing to the prosperity of 
the State are incalculable. The same is the case 
with the technological arts, which received a most 
signal recognition of their importance in the 
foundation of the Engineering College, which has 
sent forth as many as 200 Kogakushi and gra- 
duates. ‘These two institutions advanced side by 
side, and brought about the grand results which 
we witness to-day. But in the practical matters 
of politics and national economy the need of the 
aid of science increased day by day, and the im- 
portance of a thorough investigation of these sub- 


























jects became more and more clear. Hence by 
Imperial decree, dated the first of March of this 
year, the University of Tékyd and the Engineering 





College underwent great modifications, and. the 
Imperial University was established, which added 
the Engineering “Department to ‘the four De- 
partments of Law, Medicine, Literature, and 
Science. The new inst n thus embodied 
five colleges in all, with a Director and a head 
professor in each special college, over all of 
which the President of the University, assisted 
by the Senate, presides. ‘The graduates of the 
special colleges are allowed to enter the Uni- 
versity Hall, in order to pursue further special 
courses of study, wherein they may excel, and are 
honoured with degrees according to the results of 
their work. ‘Thus, by uniformity in the course 
of study, the unity of science is recognized, and 
by the renovation of the system of instruction the 
standard of learning is elevated. ‘The five colleges 
henceforth are to work in harmonious concord, 
acting together on the one hand, in order to en. 
able all the different branches of knowledge to 
commune with cach other, thus showing the unity 
of the principles of all sciences ; and on the other 
hand, preserving each its individuality, in order 
to enable each student to pursue some special 
branch of knowledge, thus making the sciences 
and arts necessary to the State as concise and 
clear as possible.” The graduates of the special 
colleges are either to employ themselves in practi- 
cal fields and prove of utility to the State, or to 
continue their scientific studies further and in- 
vestigate the principles previously unfolded. ‘Thus 
on tle one side, practical men, and on the other, 
erudite scholars are to be developed, and both of 
them are to elevate the national standard of learn- 
ing; and then, and not till then, we shall have 
brought into efiect the idea involved in the Imperial 
proclamation, issued at the beginning of the Res- 
toration;—to seek knowledge throughout the 
world and strengthen the foundation of the Em- 
pire; to cast away corrupt customs and adhere to 
the great principle of the universe ;—and for the 
first time then, also, shall we have realized the 
grand idea embedied in the third Imperial Edict. 
‘Those who have the honour of receiving certificates 
to-day number 11 in the Department of Law, 3 
in that of Medicine, 27 in that of E gincering, 
in that of Literature, and 6 in that of 
Science, making a total of 50. They all have 
passed both their Preparatory and Main Courses, 
and by laborious study for these many years, 
and by regular attendance at the classes of 
the curriculum, they now occupy, by the blessing 
of Providence, the honorable position in which we 



































|see them placed to-day, a position which may well 


be the envy of all. My earnest wish is, that those 

who leave the University now, and devote them- 

selves to practical work, will utilize their attain 
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ments in their new spheres of labour, and thus 
gain deeper knowledge and greater skill; and that 
those who enter the University Hall will pursue 
with ardour the special branches of knowledge 
they have chosen, and thus unfold mysteries yet 
unknown, both classes alike contributing to the pros- 
perity and enlightenment of the State. In coing 
this, they are fulfilling the duty they owe to His 
Imperial Majesty, and at the same time satisfying 
the expectations of all loyal citizens. And what 
the University most urgently desires is that, in 
future, the number of the graduates both of 
special colleges and the University Hall shall in- 
crease year by year, so that not a single social 
institution shall remain which has not felt the 
jower and the blessing conferred by learning. 
Though this short address is far from doing: justice 
to my feelings of gratification on this interesting 
occasion and to the hopes I entertain for the 
future, I trust that I have conveyed some idea 
of my feelings and ideas. I owe you many ex- 
pressions of gratitude for the kind attention 
you have paid to my address. Most deeply also 
do I thank Your Excellencies the Ministers of 
His Imperial Majesty, Your Excellencies the 
Plenipotentiaries of Foreign Powers, and you my 
friends and guests, for your presence to-day, which 
has added much to the brilliancy and imposing 
nature of the ceremony. I conclude with the hope 
of having the pleasure of secing you all again at 
the entertainment of this evening. 

Mr. Urmura Snunret, the first graduate in 
the College of Jurisprudence, replying on behalf of 
himself and his fellow-graduates, read a Japanese 
address, of which the following is a translation :— 
Your Excellencies the Ministers of His Majesty 
the Emperor, Your Excellencies the Ministers of 
Foreign States, and Gentlemen: I have the honour 
to speak a few words in behalf of the present gra- 
duates of the five colleges, in response to the hearty 
congratulations and kind encouragement adressed 
to us by the President. We feel highly grateful to 
those who have honoured us with their presence 
upon this the occasion of our graduation ceremony. 
We are not bold enough to imagine that we have 
succeeded in an achievement so high as that re- 
presented by our President, but we do not pretend 
to deny that some portion, at least, of the praises 
bestowed upon us are fairly our due. Here we 
must not fail to mention the sincere gratitude with 
which we regard the benefits we have received 
from the professors and officers of the University, 
whose indefatigable efforts and kindness have 
always been powerful incentives to our progress. 
While we congratulate ourselves on whatever 
amount of success we may so far have achieved, 
we cannot but anticipate great and difficult work 
in the future. In this country, science and art 
have always been the pioneers of national pro- 
gress, and so should they ever be. The cur. 
riculum of the University, therefore, should be 
gradually fixed higher and higher, and specialists 
Should constantly seek to push their researches 
deeper and deeper. ‘The students of the newly 
instituted University Hall must aim at carrying 
their investigations as far as human intellect is 
permitted to go. Such is the principal purpose 
and object of the recent re-organization of our 
University. We, who have fortunately been enabled 
to avail ourselves of this rare opportunity and who 
are enjoying special facility for scientific study 
and investigation, must seck to turn these advant- 
ages to the best account. First, we must cultivate 
ourselves, and then our care should be turned to 
the promotion of the national well-being. For the 
latter is the ultimate aim of individual improve- 
ment and development. It is, therefore, our 
duty and obligation to assist and improve ourselves 
muiually in our scientific and practical training, 
and never to stop short until we have done all that 
lies within our power. ‘This, we believe, is the 
only way to heighten and preserve the glory of the 
achievements upon which you have been kind 
enough to congratulate us. ‘This, too, is the only 
method by which we can look to fulfil the hopes 
and expectations with which our President regards 
our future. Let me assure you, gentlemen, that 
this shall always be the most earnest desire of the 
present graduates. 

The Hon, Sir Francis PLuNKeTT, who was 
most warmly received by both foreigners and Ja- 
panese, was the next speaker. He said :—Mr. 
President, your Excellencies, and Gentlemen : The 
annual graduation ceremony is an occasion not 


only of congratulation to those amongst you 

















who have received the rewards earned by 
industry and perseverance, it js also, ani 
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perhaps more especially, an occasion on which 
all should take stock of the work done during 
the year, and draw courage from it for the future. 
I feel it a great honour to have been allowed to 
address you a few words on this auspicious occa- 
sion, and I do so with the greater pleasure in this 
establishment, the success of which as a College 
of Engineering has been so largely due to the 
efforts of directors and instructors whom it 
is my pride and pleasure to claim as country- 
men of my own. It is a source, also, of real grati- 
fication to me to be able thus publicly to congratu- 
late those whose distinguished studies have this 
day been rewarded. 
reward for past diligence; they are an encourage- 
ment to future effort. Let what you have gained, 
or what you see your fellow students gain, be a 
spur to all of you for continued, and if possible still 
more strenuous, exertion on your part. Let the 
knowledge you have already imbibed, whet your 
appetite for deeper draughts from that well of 
learning which is the true source of all social and 
material progress. For many of you this day 
marks one of the most important epochs in a man’s 
life;for today you go forth from the sheltering 
support of the University to face the realities and 
difficulties of practical life. ‘To you taore especially 
I would beg to address a few words which are 
inspired by the friendly interest I bear to your 
country, and the confidence I feel in her eventual 
successful development. It is an old saying that 
“ the boy of to-day is the man of the future ;” hence 
the paramount importance always attached to 
education, and to the subsequent employment of 
that education in the manner which the peculiar 

josyneracy of the individual may make most 
advantageous to himself and most beneficial to 
his country. We cannot all do everything ; but 
probably all of us, ifwe employ our talents with judg: 
ment and prudence, can do well some one thing or 
another. The secret, I believe, of success in life is 
to discover what that something is, and then to 
work accordingly. At school, one man has a talent 
for mathematics, another for history, another 
for languages, and so on through all ihe various 
branches of knowledge. In after life one man has 
a talent for commerce, another for the army or 
navy, another for engineering, another for poli- 
tical life, another for the fine arts, &c., &c. Few, 
very few, men have the gift to be equally good in 
all branches ; or, if so, itis probably for the sole 
reason that they are masters in none. Let me, 
then, urge you to weigh well beforedeciding for which 
calling you have the greatest aptitude, and in what 
direction circumstances offer you the best opening. 
When once you have settled this point, devote 
yourself to ihe appropriate studies with that 
energy and concentration which do you so much 
credit, and of which all your instructors have 
reason to be proud. You may perhaps object 
that I have said Tam addressing myself prin- 
cipally to those who are leaving the University 
to-day, and that I am urging a continuance 
of study on young men whose studies techni- 
cally are finished. Quite so; what I would 
wish you to lay to heart, and to remember both 
now and in the future, is this: To-day end your 
school studies of books and theories; to-morrow 
commences for you that much greater and more 
difficult study which, indeed, we must all continue 
all through our lives, namely, the study by which 
we learn to adapt to the daily requirements of 
our different positions the lessons and_ theories 
which we have learnt in the school. Education 
consists of two parts; the first and easier portion 
is learnt at school, but this education is very 
incomplete until the finishing touch is put to 
it by subsequent experience, which moulds the 
youth, for good or for evil, into the developed man. 
The second, and most important, part of your edu- 
cation depends mainly on your own patience, in- 
dustry, and prudence. On your decision in this 
respect, and on the manner in which you turn to 
practical advantage the scholastic instruction you 
have received, depends your future success in life. 
Indeed, |. may add without exaggeration that 
it is on the prudent development of youth that 
depend the greatness and prosperity of a country. 
The many excellent qualities which you have 
shown as students are a guarantee that your future 
progress will not be less than the past, and I feel 
that you will lay to heart the fiiendly words of 
advice which I offer you, while expressing my best 
felicitations to the Prize-men of to-day. I conclude 
by congratulating His Excellency Mr. Watanabe 
on the great progress which has already been 
made, and in wishing prosperity to the Imperial 


‘These prizes are not only a 







































University, the success of which must necessarily so 
closely affect the welfare and greatness of the 
Japanese Empire. 


orfighartt Bfrfect? In many respects it 


His Excellency Count Iro spoke in Japanese. 
The following is a translation of his speech, 
which was frequently interrupted by bursts of 
applause :—Excellencies and Gentlemen, 1 con- 
sider it a great honour to address on this oc- 
casion of the graduating ceremony of the Col- 
leges of the Imperial University, a few words 
of congratulati 
completed their courses of study. 
motion of 





n to the young men who have 
For the pro- 
the welfare of the State and 
the increasing prosperity of the people upon a 
lasting basis, the results of science have always 
been and will ever continue to be among the most 
essential elements. Looking at the world, we see 
that the prosperity of States is due to a variety of 
causes, but that their strength and wealth keep 
step with the progress they make in science and 
general knowledge. The knowledge of individuals 
becomes the knowledge of a nation and brings it 
into intellectual communion with other nations, 
whereby the relations of friendship and harmony 
of one country with another become extended and 
strengthened. We have proof of this in our own 
experience in our intercourse with Western lands. 
I feel sure that to secure the foundations of our na- 
tion in permanency, to promote the lasting pros- 
perity of our people, to bring our country to a 
condition of equality of footing with the great 
peoples that compose the family of enlightened 
nations, the development of intellectual power and 
the progress of science in our midst must keep 
pace with what is occurring, in this respect, in the 
external world. In establishing the Imperial Uni- 
versity so soon after the Restoration, and in procur- 
ing the services of eminent foreign professors, it was, 
as it continues to be, the intention of His Gracious 
Majesty, famed for His wisdom and foresight, to 
more fully adapt higher education to the youth of 
His subjects, in order to meet the actual modern 
requirements of the State. The University is 
to be the nursery of our future statesmen, legists, 
and functionaries, as well as of the followers 
of the liberal and technical professions, the ex- 
ercise of which is demanded by the necessities of 
political, social and private life, It is, therefore, 
Japan's’ principal seat of learning, and is open to 
all aspirants after distinction. Young men, certifi- 
cates of graduation are to-day granted to you who 
have completed the course of your studies in such 
branches of study as you have selected. You are 
now prepared for practical work, and I can assure 
you that the field for your labours, in which your 
ability will be tested, is not a small one. The 
Government since the Restoration has pursued an 
undeviating policy of progress, and for the last 
nineteen years has always been on the advance. 
Icis to be noted that by the great reforms accom- 
plished since that event, the different laws framed 
for the organization of the Government have been 
gradually forming one great completeness. The 
changes that have been wrought have enlarged, to 
a great extent, the field in which you can exert 
yourselves for good, and put into practice the re- 
Sults of your long years of study. The future of 
our beloved country depends greatly upon the 
success you will achieve, by practically utilizing, 
with a view of producing useful work, all the 
knowledge you have been acquiring. ‘You are 
therefore, to take prominent parts in the future 
work of our national progress. And, young men, 
bear in mind that the realization of the expecta- 
tions centred in you, is due from you, and that 
you have to respond to His Imperial Majesty’s 
high-minded wishes; you must bring forth good 
fruit, cultivate refinement, and never cease your 
exertions for good practical ends. _ In conclusion, 
let me express my thanks to the President of the 
University for his invitation to be present here to- 
day, and my hopes that you will push on higher 
and higher, with loftier and loftier aims. 

Professor Rorster then addressed the as- 
sembly at considerable length. He spoke in 
German to the following effect:—By such an 
occasion as to-day, when the first scientific institu- 
tion of the country celebrates its first universary 
after its reorganization, we cannot but feel our- 
selves invited to make some short reflections on the 
nature and object of science. Our age, if any, may 
be called a scientificone. Never before has science 
been studied so extensively, and no other time has 
shown such a marked tendency to extend the in- 
fluence of science to all the various relations of 
life. Is it the case that with this overflooding of 
science our knowledge has become better, clearer, 
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but not in all. 
been so much confusion and conflict of opinion as 
atpresent. This may be partly due to the presen; 
condition of practical life, which has most vehe- 
mently inflamed the struggle of opposing interests, 
and spread it into all the strata of modern society: 
Inmy opinion, however, it is soalso because science 
is not always rightly understood and studied. 
What is science, properlyspeaking, and what are its 
ends? The answer to this question is not so easy 
and clear as at the first view it might be thought 
In the original German language, in which 
thought and its expression are for more intimate 
lyconnected than in the mixed languages, one 
can very often deduce the sense of a word from its 
form. The word ‘* Wissenschaft ’’ (science) is com- 
posed of two words ‘wisen” and “schaft.” The 
word “wissen '? comes from “weisen” (to show, 
to prove.) A ‘* wissen” is that which is shown, 
proved, certified. To prove is an action of the in- 











tellect pointing to the clear exposition of truth. The 
object of this action can be only that which re- 
quires proof. What we believe, we do not 


Fequire any proof of. The same applies to that 
which is certain, ipso facto; for example, what we 
see with our eyes or otherwise perceive with our 
senses. Therefore, all the objects of belief or of 
purely sensual perception are excluded from the 
sphere of science. Science must be directed to the 
Giscovery of truths that are not open to our senses— 
to the explanation of the inner nature or entity of 
things. ‘The inner nature of things is a matter of 
pure intellect, and points to unity, order and con- 
nection, to a harmonious relation of the whole to 
its parts. If this unity and order of things 
Gid not exist, we could not apply our intellect 
thereto —because our intellect and thought itself are 
based on the principle of order and unity. For 
all our thoughts are subservient to a certain law 
which is expressed by certain logical forms or cate 
gories. Therefore the inordinated, chaotic, could 
not be a proper object of human thought. Science 
is consequently an action of the intellect which 
is based on the principle of unity and order and 
directed to its explanation. But also the syllable 
“schaft”? has its special meaning. ‘This syllable 
usually means something whole or entire, eg. 
« Studetenschaft,” which means the entire body 
of students considered as a unity. Accordingly, 
the word ‘‘wissenschaft” would be not the sum 
of all and every knowledge as a quantity; but 

















knowledge as an entire unity; or in’ other 
words, science must base all special knowledge 
upon entire knowledge, and chiefly be directed 


fo explanation of general notions or ideas. ‘There- 
fore the explanation of general ideas showing the 
intellectual nature and connection of all things, 
would seem to be the object of science. So Schel- 
ling said :—“ whether one studies science with the 
intellect and with that higher inspiration which is 
called scientific genius, depends upon whether one 
is capable of rning the connection of the special 
things with the original and entire unity.” And 
when Goethe makes Dr, Faust say: “I see that we 
cannot know anything ;" and his Wagner: [know 
indeed many things, but I should like to know them 
all,” those sayings, though in caricature, still indicate 
the conscious unity of science, by which it is des 
tined to open to us the understanding of the last 
reason and connection of all things, of course so far 
as human intellect is able to comprehend it—a 
restriction that, by the bye, seems to have been for- 
gotten by Dr. Faust. Is that not, however, too 
jeal a conception of science? It may seem so, 
from the point of view of the present tendency ot 
science. to. direct everything towards special 
knowledge for practical purposes. Neverthless, 
the present general search aiter specialties remains 
subjected to the striving to connect all the single 
parts into a whole, and to derive therefrom gene 
Meae and) fundamental laws of universal signi 
ficance. I remember here only such questions 
as the origin of man, the nature of generation, and 
the like, as favorite problems raised by the Darwin- 
jan schaol of naturalists. In spite of this extreme 
entific labour, however, the so- 
called “Fach” or “ Fakeltats” sciences are always 
studied as indivisible unities. ‘There is only 
she science of law, one science of medicine; not a 
Science of civil and criminal procedure, or of 
Surgery. The study of science has for its basis, 
therefore, at least Felatively speaking, the unity 
and totality of science. To add to this, in many 
countries, a classical education iy considered, gb a 
necessary condition of scientific study, the clapsies 
Tepresenting, though only for ancient agest. the 
tunity of sciences 5 and at least in Germany besides 
the Fackhildung (professional education,) the so- 
talled philosophical studies are required, which 
prepare and deepen the professional education 

P general scientific education. 
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any that all the “Fakultats wissenschaften 

(professional studies) find their higher unity 
and their mutual support and completion in the 
University, and that the different branches of 
knowledge cannot have an independent existence 
outside of the university. Although we ought not 
to undervalue the importance of these external 
institutions, it cannot, however, be denied that they 
maintain only to a certain extent the original unity 
of all the different branches of science, and that 
to professional education (Fachhildung) an undue 
importance is attached which is in many ways 
|incongruous with the original and real object 
Jof science. In ancient ages and generally in 
the middle ages, there existed science in its full 
extent; science was not divided into different 
professional sciences. Under the name of philo- 
sophy (love of wisdom), it included. the totality 
of general knowledge. In Germany the word, 
“ Weltweisheit,”” universal science, was formerly 
used for it, which shows clearly that science was 
understood as a universal knowledge, not as an 
accidental and unconnected conglomeration of 
much knowledge, but as a search for the highest 
general _truths—knowledge of the foundation and 
connection of all things, an attempt to determine 
those general conceptions which enable us all to 
understand very easily the different specialties. 
In this sense “philosophy is even at present 
the natural source of all knowledge, and clas- 
sical erudition is the historical requirement and 
basis of the study of its different branches. It 
is on account of this position and nature of 
the science of antiquity that it has some pre- 
ferable attributes compared with modern science. 
Those attributes are profoundness, clearness, 
logical consistency of thought, and the capa- 
bility of exact expressions of thought. These 
advantages are especially shown in case of the 
Latin language, which has never been surpassed in 
simplicity, power, and logical development. The 
antique science has worked out a highly perfected 
general erudition, from which we must even at 
present draw our nutrition. It is recognized that 
the study of classical languages, especially of Latin, 
has an advantageous influence on exact thinking, 
and on the acquisition of general erudition that can 
not be too highly estimated. Whoever has acquired 
that general erudition can acquire very easily 
the knowledge of specialties necessary for practical 
purposes, while the modern dissociation of sciences 
leads very easily to shallowness, and spreads false 
and loose thinking and judging. For without cor- 
rect general conceptions and’ without thorough 
mental training, we cannot judge clearly and ex- 
actly upon special things, just. as one cannot 
become a good piano player without having pre- 
viously learnt a clear and pure touch and a correct 
fingering, though he cultivate ability to play all 
possible pieces. But one may ask, “How can 
fone understand the whole, without having  investi- 
gated beforehand all the individuul things, even to 
their smallest parts”? To this we may answer, with 
Schelling, that science, as well as art, requires 
a certain natural gift or higher inspiration with- 
out which all investigation of details is of 
doubtful value. To a Newton the fall of an 
apple to the earth was sufficient to suggest the 
law of gravitation. Whosoever has not got this 
natural gift of intellect cannot compensate for the 
defect by aggregating several specialties. Of 
course it is impossible that all scholars should be 
men of genius, but it seems to me that higher and 
not lower attainment is the measure of scientific 
requirements. Human thought is not a simple 
mechanical process, which can be put in motion by 
mere will. [should think that human thinking is a 
very complicated act. Man thinks involuntarily 
under the influence of the general state of his mind; 
of his individual, moral, and logical conceptions ; of 
the conditions and exigencies of his time, as well 
dual experiences, 
inclinations, and interests. It is on account of this 
that even supposing an average of capacities and 
knowledge, such alarge mass of conflicting opi- 
nions are existent, and that scientific theories 
are constantly changing. We must admit that 
human thought is exposed to errors in a high de- 
gree. Ido not know whether animals can think ; 
but this much seems to be certain—that animal 
perception within its restricted limits is much more 
trustworthy than human. The animal is able 
to distinguish, with the infallibility of a natural 
law, good and bad food, days, times, and seasons, 
the weather and localities, and so forth. Human 
thought is not an act of nature but of freedom, 
and is therefore subjected to moral laws and moral 
responsibility, I am inclined to believe that the 
scientific gift consists chiefly of moral gifts, viz., 
strength of character shown by — infatigable 
perseverance in and devotion to an object, and 
receptivity of straight and pure truth. It is in this 
sense that one of the most learned and intelli- 
gent of Romans, Cicero, said that science without 
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justice is only astuteness and no real science. 
‘Thus the ancients were already of opinion that 
scientific thoughts must also’ be governed b: 
moral ideas, and that this is also the case with 
the investigations of natural science. | think, 
naturalists of the first rank express the opinion 
that investigation into the physical founda- 
tion and relation of things must lead to moral 
ideas, which one must have in oneself, in order to 
recognise them in the external world. It was the 
object of these few words, to urge upon the 
students of this University that the object of 
scientific education is not confined to the acquisi- 
tion of special knowledge for practical purposes, 
but that it is chiefly to be directed to the acquisi- 
tion of a deep, general, mental training, to the re- 
ception of correct general ideas, to the capability of 
clearly and purely thinking, to understand the 
special from the general, and the students should 
never forget that the success of scientific endea- 
vours depends in a high degree on the coperation 
of moral powers, or in other words on a healthy 
mind in a healthy body. 














COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES AT 
THE SEN-SHU-GARKO. 
sg 
‘The graduation ceremony, or rather commence- 
ment exercises in connection with the Sen-shu- 
Gakko, or school for special courses of instruction, 
took place on Sunday afternoon at the Nakamura- 
ro, Ryogoku, Tékyd. Few educational institutions 
in the capital have a more interesting history than 
the Sen-shu-Gakko; and now that the adverse cir- 
cumsiances against which it had to struggle at first 
have disappeared, and its usefulness is gaining 
increasing recognition, none are doing better work. 
in imparting knowledge than it is accomplishing 
in its own peculiar branches. The establishment 
of this school in 1881 may be regarded as a 
recognition at the same time of the importance of 
a thorough legal training, and also of the necessity 
of providing for students the means of acquiring 
such training without the imposition of the condi- 
tion which accompanies entrance to the Imperial 
University, that is, acquaintance with the English 
language. The promoters, Messrs. Soma, Hato- 
yama, Megata, and Taj rightly reasoning 
that this restriction served to exclude the large 
class of students who from various causes are 
either ignorant of, or only imperfectly versed 
in, English, decided in the year mentioned to start 
a school in order to meet what they believed to 
bea want. At first their efforts were but mode- 
rately successful. Twenty scholars was reckoned 
no small attendance in the couple of rooms hired 
for the purposes of the, project, during its 
earlier days, under the roof of the Meiji Kaido. 
But time amply vindicated the views and fulfilled 
the hopes of the projectors, who now possess 
a commodious building erected by means of 
the earnings of the school, on ground acquired 
by them at. Imagawa Koji, Kanda. The faculty 
as the institution consists, almost without excep- 
tion, of men who have obtained at least some 
part of their education abroad, and the best 
text books procurable are used by the teachers. 
These latter are all gentlemen who, out of 
sympathy with the object of the founders, readily 
sacrifice their evenings to the work of teaching. 
Two branches alone are taught, law and political 
economy, and in return for the instruction afforded 
them the students are required to make a nominal 
payment, which, as the teachers give their services 
gratis, is devoted entirely to the equipment and 
maintenance of the school. The classes are now 
attended by about 250 students, and already the 
success of the institution has encouraged the esta- 
blishment of similar schools which are also doing 

their part well in the work of education. 

The gathering of Sunday was attended by less 
formality than that which marked the graduation 
ceremony at the Imperial University on the previous 
day. The meeting took place in one of the large 
upper rooms of the Nakamura-ro, the well known 
tea-house Ryogoku Bridge. The diplomas were pre- 
sented with but little ceremony, and the students 
were almost without exception dressed quietly but 
tastefully in light European clothes or in hakama 
and haort, instead of the black garments and white 
gloves worn by the University graduates. 

Mr. Komai, Director of the institution, presided 
and read the report for the year. 

Addresses were then delivered on “ The relation 
of Law to Society” by Mr. Takahashi Kazuo; on 
“ Monetary Circulation” by Mr. Kasama Chiu- 
ichiro, and on “Law and Political Economy” by 
Mr. ‘Takahashi Bunnosuke, all graduates. 

The diplomas and prizes were presented to the 
graduates by the Chairman. 











Speeches by Mr. Miyoshi, Vice-Minister of Edu- 
cation, and Me Plosokaws, Senator, followed, after 
riginal trom 
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which a valedictory address was given by Mr. 
Uyeno Taichiro, one of the graduates 

The proceedings were varied by music discoursed 
by a string band of seven performers. 


The following are the names of the graduates :— 





Law. 
Uchiyama Nobutami. 
Ueno Taichiro. 
Ozaki Kitaro, 
Wakayama Shintaro. 
Ariizumi Yoshitsura. 
‘Ashino Kango. 
Baba Kozaburo. 
Takamori Ryoya. 
Takahashi Kazuo. 
Dtoza 





Takahashi Bunnosuke. 
Otaguro Hincho. 

Toyama Sentaro- 4 
Ohara Tetsuji 

Abu Nobukazu. 

Nabe Juku 
Yamainura'Tetsurcku. | 
‘Tanaka Tsunema. 

Iwasaki Ikko. 












Ota SI 
Murayama Shigeyoshi. ma Kiyohar. 
Ido Michiyoshi. Ito Jonosuke. 


Ecoxomy 
‘Takahashi Bunnosuke, 
Mizushima Ushinosuke. 
Hirata Komanosule. 
Takamori Ryoya. 


Kobayashi Uncho. 

‘Toyama Sentaro. 

Kasama Chiuichiro. 

Ito Zenjiro. | 








KIM-VO-KUN'S PETITION 
KING OF KOREA. 
= 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun of the oth instant 
reproduced from the Chaya Shimbun the following 
etition addressed by Kim-Yo-Kun to the King of 
Korea :—"‘I, YourReyal Alajesty’s humbleservant, 
Kim-Yo-kun, have long thought of presenting to 
you a memorial, but until to-day I have been 
prevented from carrying out my wishes by want of 
proper opportunity. Recently, however, a man 
named Chi-Un-Ei arrived here, and as it was re- 
ported that he had Your Majesty’s secret com- 
mission to assassinate me, | made careful obser- 
vation of his actions; and now I cannot but ad- 
dress to Your Majesty a few words of advice. 
Will it_ not be highly injurious to Your Majesty’s 
reputation, if such people as Chi-Un-Ei are sent 
abroad under Your Majesty’s commands? Whe- 
ther the document brought here by Chi is genuine 
or not, I do not pretend to decide; but last year 
also when Twas at Kobe, I was told that a man 
named Ché-ki-Fuku had’ personally received a 
similar order from Your Majesty.” Now, these 
documents may have been false, but should they 
happen to be true, Lam sincerely grieved to think of 
their mischievous etiects upon the dignity of the 
country and the reputation of Your Majesty. Your 
Majesiy ought to bear in mind that now-a-days all 
the people of the world are vigilantly watching each 
other's affairs, and that you have already, as the 
ruler and father of the nation, concluded treaties 
with other countries. 

In the next place, ‘I have to plead before Your 
Majesty concerning my own grievances, and to 
ask you on what ground you regard me asa rebel 
However, I need not be particular on this point, as 
it is most probably not Your Majesty, but Your 
Majesly’s ruthless servants who are really to 
blame in this matter. ‘There are some people who 
condemn the affair of 1885 as having been too vio- 
lent and radical in character. But I entreat your 
Majesty to calmly reflect on the condition of the Bin 
family. Everybody who is called by the name of 
Bin is held in confidence and reverence, how- 
ever meagre may be his personal quiifica 
tions. Yet, let me ask, how many have there 
been among the Bin family, who, during their 
twenty years of political supremacy, have done 
anything lo strengthen and enrich ‘the country? 
Have they not.rather been remarkable for their 

, ‘disloyalty, and shameless reliance on 

Your Majesty is too well aware of this 
fact, for you once instructed me to devise some 
means of neutralizing their unscruplous audacity. 
T then thought that unless some decisive steps 
were taken to remove the political power out of such 
dangerous hands, Your Majesty might, in some 
future time, be reckoned among ihe forgotten rulers 
of an obliterated country. And for this purpose I 
sacrificed myself. Is it not clear, then, that it 
not be Your Majesty who calls me by the dis- 
gracelul name of rebel? Land my fellow workers 
ave blamed for velying upon a foreign Power, but 
in doing so, we only acted, as Your Majesty is very 
well aware, as was required by the urgent necessity 
of the times. IL is not my own desire to wander 
about in foreign lands, but having failed to accom: 
plish my original object for the good of the country 
and your throne, my present intention is to pass 
what remains of my file as a nameless wanderer 
the world. [ pity Your Majesty's servants 
for the shame they have incurred in guarding their 
own selfish intere TP beseech vou, my giaicious 
ki unelf frem all sorts of doubt and 
suspicion, and to stand firm against the delusive 
in-tigations of your servants; so that you may save 
the country from ruin and your dynasty from ex. 
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Now-a-days the world’s affairs are marching 
forward at a marvellous rate, and it is extremely 
unsafe to remain idle. We have already a very 
good illustration of the dangerous nature of our 
situation in the occupation of Port Hamilton by 
England. How Your Majesty regards this affair, 
and what policy Your Majesty's servants propose 
to take about it, I cannot teil, But how many, 1 
ask, are there among your officials who know where 
England is? Very few. No wonder, then, if they 
speak about important national problems like 
people in a dream. On the other hand, the Chi- 
nese assume the position of protecting Korea, and 
interfere with the domestic affairs of Your Ma- 
jesty’s country. But how is it that China does 
nothing to wrest Port Hamilton from English 
occupation? I was informed that China had told 
Your Majesty’s Government that England had no 
design of acquiring new territory, but that, being 
then in imminent danger of encountering Russia, 
she had been obliged to take temporary possession 
of that group of islands, so that no anxiety need be 
felt on the part of Korea. This information filled 
me with indignation. If Your Majesty were the 
Sovereign of either Russia or England, Germany 
or France, might you not, on the same principle, 
hasten to take possession of any country in which 
no resistance is made against foreign invaders? 
If England is entitled to occupy a certain group 
of islands in our waters, why may not Russia also 
do so? 

While the country is in such a dangerous posi- 
n, not one of Your Majesty's servants is in the 
least concerned for its safety. They are all 
engaged in extorting money from the people and 
subjecting them to every other species of oppres- 
sion, while within the Government they have no 
occupation but that of making distinctions as to 
the faction to which each of them belongs. My stay 
in a neighbouring country has given them a rare 
opportunity of advancing their own private interests, 
and many harmless people have been made the vic- 
tims of their avarice and greed. Even Your Majesty 
has not been free from their instigations. 

Your Majesty show any dispositiun to listen to their 
shameless advice, the ignorant populace may be- 
come alarmed and create civil commotions. As 
already stated, my purpose has been simply to 
work for the benefit of the people, and moreover 
the Japanese Government could have no such 
unjust intention as to lend their army to a 
foreigner to raise trouble in a neighbouring coun- 
try. As to the story that Li Hung-chang sent 
an assassin here with the connivance of the Japa- 
nese Government, | have little inclination to give 
credit to it. ‘The Japanese Government may 
now be regretting their former interference in 
Korean afiairs, and may find it convenient to ex- 
tinguish all source of information by taking my 
life. But still itis inconceivable that either they 
or the Chinese Viceroy should do anything of the 
sort. The story has originated, it appears to me, 
with such childish fellows as En Sei-gai and others, 
whose sole object is to advance their personal 
ambition. Your Majesty will do well not to be 
duped by such people. If China really means to 
protect the interests of Your Majesty’s dominions, 
she ought to have sent to our country abler and 
more experienced men than En Sei-gai, whose 
objectis simply to please your Majesty and win the 
faveur of Li Hung-chang. What is more lament- 
able is that your servants are disgracing the 
national honour by identifying themselves with 
such ignorant men as En Sci-gai and vthers. 

At present neither China nor Japan can be 
relied upon; both countries have enough to attend 
to in maintaining their own independence. China 
is not strong enough to remonsirate against the 
occupation of Annam and Riukiu. Is it not, then, 
ridiculous to rely on such a country for pro. 
tection. For some time Japan sedulously. inter- 
fered in Korean affairs, but ce the late émeute 
she has held her hands, and is no longer to be 
trusted. What, then, are we to do? The o 
way in which’ to secure the safety of Your 
Majesty’s country is to be on friendly terms with 
European and American counties, and to reform 
the internal administration, educating the people 
in the principles of civilization, and encouraging 
the rise of industry and commerce. Proceeding 
in this manner, it may not be impossible to. make 
Englishmen depart from Port Hamilton, and 
induce other Powers to renounce their intentions 
upon the peninsula, ‘The population of the King- 
dom exceeds twenty millions, and in point ol 
natural products the country may be favourably 
compared with the northern portions of Japan anil 
China. Especially is it rich in mines of valuable 
metals, Your Majesty will remember that I once 
memoralized you as to the necessity of abolishing 
the yampan class (corresponding to. the 
shiguku-) In aucient times Korea stood foremost 
in the Far East in the manufacture of all kinds of 
mplements and other industries; but where is sli@ 
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now? The decline of her industry has been 
caused by the oppression of the yampan and 
official classes, who pounce upon any citizen who 
has made money enough to attract their notice. 
In some cases this rapacity does not stop with 
money; even the lives of the unhappy people are 
taken, Rather than lose the fruits of their hard 
labour the people have abandoned the farms and 
manufactories, and the consequence is a super- 
abundance of lazy and unoccupied hands in the 
country. If the yanpan class be suffered to con- 
tinue as at present, the ruin of the country isa 
mere question of time. Your Majesty ought to 
reflect on these matters; you should dismiss ignor- 
ant Ministers, abolish family aristocracy, and use 
talented men so as to secure the centralization 
of political power. It will be important to 
educate the people, and also to introduce fo- 
reign religion as an aid to education, The Tai- 
won-kun was once ignorant of foreign affairs, 
but since his defeat in his conservative attempt 
some years ago, he scems to have changed his 
mind and is now the hope of the nation. It will 
be a wise policy to put him at the head of the 
national aflairs under the guiding eyes of Your 
Majesty. Moreover, I and others—in all number- 
ing more than ten—who are now wandering in 
foreign countries, when once recalled and put at 




















our posts, will not fail to render our services to 
Your Majesty to the best of our capacity. The 
three men Bok-ei-k6, Jo-k6-han, and Jo-sai-hetsu, 





are still young, but they have been tried by hard= 
ships and taught by experience in foreign countries. 
So far as Lam concerned, however, I do not claim 
anything beyond the clearing of my name from 
disgrace. As to Chd-ko-fuku and Chi-un-ei, it 
is not necessary to put them to death, although 
they are guilty of a serious offence. For, without 
some encouraging opportunity, they would not 
have thought of making such attempts. I hope 
that Your Majesty’s magnanimous spirit of bene- 
volence will be large enough to accept the straight- 








{forward counsels of your humble servant.” 
Should | 
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Romanized Japanese Reader. 
CHAMBERLAIN, 


By Bast. Hane 
Professor of Japanese and 
Philology in the Imperial University of ‘13- 
ky6; author of “A Simplified Grammar of 
the Japanese Language,” &c., &c. London : 
Tribner & Co. Yokohama: Kelly & Walsh. 


Mr. Bast. Hat Cuammernain has published a 
Romanized Japanese Reader, in three small 
volumes. Of these, the first contains a number of 
carefully selected Japanese exercises, printed in 
Roman letters and numbered ; the second contains 
translations of a more or less paraphrastic nature, 
and the third comprises notes and various informa: 
tion, grammatical, syntactical, and historical. The 
Reader forms a sequel to Mr. Chamberlain's re- 
cently published “ Grammar of the Japanese Lan- 
guage.” The latter sets forth, clearly and conci- 
sely, the rules of construction, the accidénces, and so 
forth of the Japanese tongue ; the former illustrates 
these principles and paradigms by examples ex- 
cerpted from standard Japanese authors. ‘The 
scheme of the Reader is’to lay before students a 
graduated series of exercises, passing from easy to 
difficull, and selected so as to illustrate the various 
styles in common use ; e.g. Sinico- Japanese ; classi- 
cal; historical; poetic ; popular ‘narrative } semi- 
epistolary, and common. Mr. Chamberlain say. 
and we agree with him:— It is confidently be- 
lieved that those who shall have mastered all. the 
words and constructions here given, will be in a 
position to enter with profit and interest on the 
study of Japanese literature in all its: branches, 
whether ancient or modern, classical or popular.” 
Considering that this large result is to be accom- 
plished by perusing and analysing exercises com- 
prised in’a tiny book of 106 pages, measuring 6% 4 
inches, it must be confessed that Mr, Chamberlain 
has made his selections with great judgment. ‘The 
division of the work into three volumes is also an 
excellent device, since it leaves the student free 
election as to the use he may make of the aids cor 
tained in the second and third volumes. ‘Ihe 
translations are, as a rule, very happy—neither 
too free nor formal. Asa specimen take the 
following :-— 
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Tue Cxows' Coxversation 
A number of crows being assembled in a certain 
forest, one of them asked, during the course of a mis- 
cellaneous conversation :—" What is the most fearful 
thing in the world?” ‘To this all the crows unani- 
mously replied —* The most fearful thing in the world 
isa bow shot by a skilful archer. When he shoots 
hither, hither comes the arrow, and shoots you down ; 
c8hOOTS thither, thither comes the arrow, and 
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misses not its aim. As one gets shot down by it, there 
is nothing so fearful as this.” 

Among the others was an old crow, who made a 
wry face and said :—" Well, well! It is owing to you 
all being young fellows, that you are so inexperienced 
as to fear only the bow and arrow of the skilful arche 
and not to fear the bow and arrow of the clumsy arche 
Owing to the bow and arrow of the skilful archer not 
deviating from the mark, the arrow will surely miss 
you and you will have your life saved, if you fly a little 
to one side. But the bow andarrow of the clumsy 
archer—that is just the difficulty, Whither will it 
be best to slip to, whither to fly away? Truly, truly. 

the impossibility ‘of knowing the direction in whi 

to escape it,—that, oh dear! oh dear! is the fearful 
quandary.” "At this speech all the assembly of crows,— 
atleast So it is said,—were struck with admiration, 














Or take again the following as an example of 
Japanese humour humorously rendere 
A CASE IN WHICH WAITING WILL MAK 

CULATION COME RIGHT—31. 

In former days, in the mercantile quarter of the 

capital, there lived a skilful matchmaker called Granny 
Nod. Making this her means of livelihood all the 
year round, she never failed of bringing matters toa 
satisfactory conclusion. Well, she had arranged a 
marriage between a girl of fifteen and aman of five. 
and.thirty whose age she concealed. had made them 
send each other the gifts of engagement, and had 
settled the whole matter. But afterwards the pirents 
ofthe girl found out the bridegroom's advanced age 
and said :—' As for property, he has no insufliciency 
but there being in any case a difference of twenty 
years, we certainly will not give him our daughter. 
On the man’s part again, the contention was thit he 
must get the girl in any case. So the match.maker 
was perplexed, and the matter came to a lawsuit, when 
the judge called for both parties and said:—" With 
regard to the man, if there is anything specially wrong, 
you must declare it, As for the fact of the difference 
of age, after receiving the tokens of contract, you must 
surely give your daughter.” ‘The parents then said :-— 
“With regard to this matter, the person who acted as 
match-maker told too outrageous a falsehood. Our 
daughter being fifteen, there is a difference of twenty 
years between her and aman of five-ande-thirty, We 
would give our daughter if it were at most a diterence 
of half. Pray hear this matter with discrimination, 
is a request which we have the hunuur to make for the 
withdrawal of the pledges of an unsuitable match, 

Then the judge is said to have commanded thus — 

“You shill, according to your wish, give him yc 

daughter five years hence, “The bridegroum too must 

wait Uil then, When he becomes furty, the woman 
will be twenty. That is the time when their ages will 
differ by half.” 


The evtracts will suffice to show that in making. 
selections with the view of illustrating grammatical 
and syntactical rules, the author's wide acquaint 
ance with Japanese literature has enabled him 
to present to the publica compilation possessing 
interest and value for reasons quite apart from the 
proximate purpose of its preparation. Students of 
Japanese owe a heavy debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Chamberlain. By the aid of his publications, and 
those of Messrs. Satow and Aston, it has become 
comparatively easy to acquire a sound knowledge 
of both the written and the spoken languages of 

lapan. And this Reader is by no means the least 
valuable of Mr. Chamberlain's works. [twill save 
the learner incalculable labour, and enable him to 
enter upon the study of Japanese literature with a 
confident assurance of neither meeting any serious 
difficulties nor falling into any grave blunders, 
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LETTER FROM LONDON. 
pe ig os 
(From our Specist Corresroxpest.) 








London May, 22nd. 


Much interest is being taken in Mr, Macaulay's 
expedition to Thibet, which is now being prepared 
at Darjeeling. Thibet has always been a my-terious 
country ; the average man conneets the name with 
snow, lamas, and polyandry, but otherwise it is 
a blank to him. ‘There is said to be some danger 
Of the expedition being too large; botinists, geo- 
logisis, secretaries, and escort, and all the para- 
hernalia of a mission of thiy kind in India will, it 
fs thought, possibly frighten the Thibetans, who 
appear to have a great dren’ of annexation by 
Great Britain, or rather by the rulers of India 
Let us hope, however that Mer. Macaulay will se- 
care his treaty without mishap, ard itis expected 
that his Chinese letters will remoxe many obstach « 
from his path. [may take this epportunity ol 
strongly recommending to such ct your readirs as 
may not already be atquainted wih it, a book on 
Thibet publi-hed in 1870) by Mr. Clements Mark 
ham. ft contains the narratives of the visite of 
Borie as the envoy of Warren Hastings to Thibet 
and of Manning's journey to Lhasa in 1811, to- 
gether with all the latest informatioy the coun- 
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try. [tis one of the most instructive and interest- 
ing books [have ever read. 

The negotiations between China and the Vatican 
Iwith regard tothe appointment of a Legate to 
jreside at Peking have reached an interesting sta 

Phe project was started by the Chinese soon atter 
the cunclusion of the late war with France, and 
their object, of course, was to deprive the French 
of the pol al benelits which they derived from 
the protectorate. In Tonquin and Annam the 
missionaries were openly and avowedly the ad 
vocates and agents of the forward” policy of the 
Republic; in China they are ready at any moment 
tor conversion into political tovuls. ‘The aim of the 
Chinese is therefore quite clear and comprehen 
sible. That of the Vatican is likewise easily ex- 
plained. The Pope is told that his eiissaries 
would enjoy far more success and populatity il 
they were tree from their political shackles, and he 
is promi-ed for them the astounding success of the 
caily Jesuit fathers. ‘The Legate, itis said, will 
be received in Peking with the same respect and 
attention as other diplomatists, and his representa- 
tives will be treated in the same way. The French, 
it was known from the first, would offer violent 
opposition to the scheme, but then, it was argued, 
a considerable number of the Roman Catholic 
Missionaries in China are not French citizens at 
all, and, even if they all were, the Pope has only to 
order them to have recourse to the Legate and to 
no one che. ‘The French Minister might object; 
but where was his docus sfandi. Hf men would not 
goto him tocomplain what ground does this give 
him for a quarrel with the Chinese ¥ ‘The negotia- 
tions have been dragging on for a considerable 
time, and lately have dealt with the position and 
privileges of the Legate. At this stage the Fiench 
represented to the Pope their strong objections to 
the appointment of a Leyate ; protection of the mis- 
sionaries was their right and duty by treaty with 
China, and they intended tostick to it. Hercupon, 
other negotiations followed, and the Pape was on the 
point of ayreeing to an arrangement by which the 
Legate was to have no power or position of a poli 
tical kind, and was not to interfere with the French 
Minister in representing the complaintsof the priests 
tothe Chinese Government, Bat here the Chinese 
stepped in and said that this did not suit then by 
any means; they wanted a Legate who had full 
control over the éhurch in China, not one wha was 
Jasort of spiritual coudjutor of the French Mini- 
Ster, and they refused to have anything to do with 
such an arrangement, The Vatican then offered 
the French Government to appoint a Frenchman 
tobe the first Legate, and to appeint one who 
should be approved of by Fiance. This has also 
Leen rejected, and here the matter stands at pre- 
sent. But [learn that those engaged in the gucs- 
tion feel confident of ultimate succe-s in spite of the 
French hostility to the Chinese proposals, and also 
that Germany’ is taking especial interest. in the 
afl: ‘The fact that some of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries in China are South Germans would 
not wholly account for this, and each one is at 
liberty to suggest his own’ explanation of the 
friendly interest which Prince Bismarck takes in 
the conclusion of an arrangement between the 
Chinese and the Vatican. 

Messrs. Gilbert. and Sullivan's “Mikado” 
|coming to the end of its long run, and Twent to 
see it-a few evenings age. No doubt all your 
readers who care for such things are well acquain- 
ted by this time with the play. They will recollect, 
for one thing, that a personage called “The Miz 
kado” is brought on the stage, and is made very 
ridiculous. He sings foolish songs about his policy 
and method of administration, and is véry funny 
and very absurd. The whole play, like all of Mr. 
Gilberv’s, is topsy-turvey and fanciful, and very 
clever. One is generally in a reflective mood (at 
least 1am) coming home from a play; perhaps 
one is tired after a long day, and inclined to do 
nothing but lazily chew the cud of sweet and 
bitter fancy. At any rate, E could not help think- 
ing what would happen to the unhappy Japanese 
playwright who put a European sovcreigin, let us 
say the Emperor of Germany or our own Queen- 
Empress, on the Tokyd stage in this fashion. 








































































































Whata shindy there would be, to be sure! It 
puts one’s brain in a whitl to think of the 
diplomatic representations, the despatches to 


admirals, the movements of yun beats, the abject 
apologies drafted by the oftended envoy and signed 
jby terrorstricken ininisters—I am talking, T need 
not say, of the brave days of old; diplomatic 
men and manners, Lam éredibly inormed, are 
diferent now; but it makes me sliver even at this 
distance of time and space, to think of such a 
catasuophe as that suggested by my wayward 
fancy. The Biblical war-horse, whose neck was 
‘clothed in thunder, and the glory of whore nostrils 
|was terrible, is the only adequate comparison I 
jean sugeest for the representative of a sovereign 
'yus treated in Japan. It is not so very long ago, 
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1877 or 1878 [think, that an unfortunate theatrical 
manager in Osaka was forced. to withdraw a play 
(Lani not sure that he was not otherwise punished 
the new head of the ‘Doky University will know 
all about it, for be was Governor of Osaka at the 
|timey based on the Sakai massacre and the sub- 
sequent execution of the officer responsible for 
that crime, or rather erro fe whole story has a 
powerful dramatic interest; the offence, the de- 
mands for redress, the speedy, condign, and 
terrible punishment, the peculiarly solemn circum- 
stances under which the punishment was carried 
into eticet (which will be found described, I think, 
in an appendix to Mitford's “Tales of Old Japan”) 
all make a story of the kind which the 
tragedians would have loved to treat. 
fussy English Consul, who was then acting as 
French Consul also, presented a solemn demand 
for the supression of the play, and suppressed. it 
was accordingly. Heaven only knows why, for 
there was as lille antiforcign, or anti-French 
spirit in Japan in 1877 as there is now. Our 
venerable forefathers used to say that what was 
sauce for the goose was. sauce for the gander 5 but 
we have, gone far beyond that in modern times 5 
these hcary old sayings and the principles they 
represent are all very well in their place; but that 
place was not Japan in the years 1877 8. Mean- 
tine Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan, and their enter- 
piising manager, Mr. D'Oyley Carte, have scored 
a great success, and, in my poor judgment, have 
desc ved i 
‘The Marquis T’seng, who is shortly to leave us, 
is at present making a tour through various manu- 
facturing districts in England, and is creating 
much interest there. ‘The newspapers chronicle 
his movements as if they were those of a royal 
persunaye; buthe has hitherto avoided mecting 
public bodies, or placing himself in a position re= 
quiring a speech, Some other time 1 may take 
oceasion to say a few words about the general 
impression he has made in England. There is, 1 
believe, sincere regret here that he is going, more 
especially as be leaves the Barmah question’ ope 
Bat one gocth and a 
Chinese Mini-ter lea 





















































other cometh, and just as the 
wes another star from the East 
















of the fust magnitude rises above the horizon, and 
makes his presence fel, ‘This is Sir George 
Bowen, who is ubiquitous. He pervades every 
|place as the Emperor of Brazil did when in Eng 





land. Nu assenibly is complete without him. ‘The 
last place he appeared was at D.ury Lane Theatre 
in the small hours of the morning, at a supper 
given by the enterprising Augustus Harris to 
Colonial dignitaries, 

Many of your readers will be interested to hear 
that the lawsuits arising out of the China Steam- 
ship Conterence are dragging their slow length 
along. ‘There are three dilterent sets of plaintifis, 
the Anglo-Australasian| Company, —Gellatley, 
Hankey and Sewell, and the Mogul Company, 
cach claiming damages for injury done to their 
vessels by the action of the conference. The list 
of delendants is a pretty long one. Here it is:— 
McGiegor, Gow & Company, T. Skinner and 
| Company, D, J. Jenkins & Company, the P. & O. 
Company, the Ocean Steamship Company, Wm, 
Thomson & Company, Thomas Sutherland, F, O. 
Barnes, Alfred Holt and J. S. Swire, The 
plainufis allege intimidation, bribery, and con- 
Spiracy, and claim very large sums for damages. 
I believe the case at present has reached a stage 
in which a commission is to be sent out to the East 
to take evidence respecting the facts in Shanghai, 
and Hankow. When itis going to be disentangled 
from these preliminaries, and placed in such a posi- 
tion that itcan be heard before a judge and jury 
noo} y, but probably it cannot be settled 
within the present year, Some time | may write 
more on this matter, as the subjects of steamship 
“tings ” is just now engaging attention in com- 
mercial circles here. 
































LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO, 
+o 
PECIAL Corre 








(From ovr S. 








Francisco, June 22nd. 
The Senate has ratified the extradition treaty 
» Japan, and if the Japanese Government has 
done'its part, it will go into effcct forthwith. This 
will obviate the escape of criminals by way of Asi 
in future, A similar treaty with China will pro- 
bablly be negotiated when other matters now 
jpending between the two Governments have heen 
The bill awarding indemnity for the 
i Rock Springs massacre, and a bill amending the 
» Resticuion Act have passed. the Senate and await 
Faction inthe House. It is understood that if the 
[latter passes, it will be vetoed on the ground that 
it iy in violation of existing treaties. 


Gtiginlypargmnin Congress makes some pro- 
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ress. On the 17th, the Morrison Tariff Bill was] crop, which, in many localities, was left unpicked IN THE VOROHAMA KEIZAI 
illed by a vote of 157 to 140, 35 Democrats under | for want of Chinese hands. SAIBANSHO. 

thelead of Randall of Pennsylvania voting with the] This is the sporting season, and in the East = ® 
This’ will pro- ess and politics ate both being laid aside for + —— 


Republicans against tariff reform. 
bably prove an expensive victory for the protec- 
tionists; while men differ on the abstract question 
of Protection and Free-trade, all are agreed that the 
tariff is unequal and exorbitant, and oughit to be 
reformed. {t would not be strange if it proved an- 
other case of the Sybilline books. The free-traders 
are about to issue an appeal to the country showing 
their position, and pointing out the embarassments 
under which they labour. The appropriation bills 
are being rapidly passed; the River and Harbour 
bill, which is the great steal of the session, appro- 
priates twenty millions. Whether it will pass in 
this shape, and if it does, whether the President 
will sign it, are conundrums. The Democrats, 
under the lead of Beck of Kentucky, are making an 
effort to check one source of corruption by forbid- 
ding senators who are lawyers from accepting re- 
tainers from railway corporations. This vigorously 
resisted by Edmunds of Vermont, Evarts of New 
York, and others, who derive a handsome income 
from this business; it is presumed that their Re- 
publican brethren will rally to their support, and 
defeat the reform. All the various forms of cor- 
ruption are allied ; if the beneficiaives allow their 
line to be broken in any one place, they will be 
defeated along the whole line. Hence the Protec- 
tionists and the subsidy men, and the land grant 
men, and the railway henchmen, and the co: pora- 
tion tools, all stand shoulder to shoulder to resist 
reform. 

It may be noted, as one of the signs of the times, 
that the President’s marriage seems to have in- 
creased his popularity and led to a more con- 
siderate appreciation of his performance. Opposi- 
tion to his nominations has ceased in the Senate; 
all the nominees are being conferred as fast as 
the Senate can reach their cases. His attitude on 
the silver question, which has not been satisfactory 
to the West, has just been defended with effort in 
the House. The clamour of disappointed office- 
seekers is dying out. People are settling down 
to the conviction that Mr. Cleveland is doing his 
best, and is making no more mistakes than might 
have been expected from a novice in Federal poli- 
tics. At any rate, his administration is pure, 
which is more than can be said of that of his pre- 
decessors. The drift of public sentiment is ex- 
asperating to the Blaine people. Blaine himself 
made a frantic attempt to regain popularity by 
making a fierce onslaught on Lord Salisbury; 
but he took nothing by his motion except to elicit 
a sarcastic remark from John A. Logan that the 
gentleman from Maine seemed determined to run 








not only the politics of this country, but those of 
Great Britain as well. The New York Tribune, 


whose Editor, Whitelaw Reid, would be minister 
to Paris if Blaine became President, continues to 
try to keep alive sectional hate by inventing all 
sorts of lies about rebel brigadiers, and servile 
sheets like the Cincinnati Commercial, and the San 
Francisco Chronicle, which haven’t such excellent 
reasons for desiring Blaine’s success, copy the 
stuff. But the public is sick of it. People see 
that the country gets along just as well under a 
Democratic régime as it did under Republican con- 
trol; that there is less corruption; that there is no 
disposition anywhere to revive the issues of the 
war ; and that, in 1888, the Democracy might be 
kept in power without any risk of public injury. 
‘The labour troubles, which were at white heat a 
few weeks ago, have blown over. Most, the Anar- 
chist, who was caught under a women’s bed, is 
serving his time on Blackwell’s Island, where he 
will have leisure to meditate new schemes for get- 
ting at “the money, the fine clothes, the rich meats, 
and the champagne.” Mittelstadt and his associates 
in this city have served there twice, and are at large. 
‘That unmitigated scoundrel, Coroner O'Donnell, 
who presides over sand lot meetings on Sunday 
afternoons, invited Mittelstadt to address the crowd 
from his rostrum last Sunday, but the dynamiter 
was wise enough to talk commonplace. The 
Chicago Anarchists are on their trial. Cincinnati 
has settted down to quiet. At East St. Louis, 
where a large body of strikers, who are out of a 
job, are stealing and giving trouble generally, an 
appeal was made three or four days ago to Gov. 
Oglesby for military protection; the Governor re- 
plied that a town with 10,000 inhabitants ought to 
be able to protect itself, and he declined to inter- 
fere. The old soldier believes in the duty of 
self-reliance and self-protection, The boycotters 
have become ridiculous. Returns to the office of 
Internal Revenue show that, notwithstanding all 
their efforts to boycott Chinese made cigars, neither 
production nor consumption has fallen off; there 
are just as many Chinese made boots as ever: 
steady, honest Chinamen can get just as much 
work as ever. The only effect of the crusade has 
been to diminish very seriously strawberry 
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the turf and the regatta. On the former, Cali- 
fornia horses are winning all the races. Haggin, 
of this city, with a colt called Ban Fox, and ano- 
ther known as Ben Ali, has made a_ pot of money. 
After he has beaten the best blood of Kentucky, 
Mr. Haggin will probably take his string to 
Europe—say next year—in time for the Derby and 
the Grand Prix, and our friends across the water 
will be put on their mettle. California certainly 
does seem to raise some astonishing stock, which 
may in part be due to the fact that there is 
substantially no winter here, and that horses 
may go on with their training through the 
winter months without fear of colds or confine- 
ment in stables. The regatta season began ten 
days ago. The English have built a new yacht 
to be known as the Galatea, which will take the 
place of the Genesta of last year, and compete for 
the America’s cup some time in August. She is 
said to be someting very remarkable; cutter 
rigged, of course, like her predecessor, with all 
the latest improvements. To meet her, two new 
yachts were built last winter in the East, the Jay- 
flower and the Ailantic. But three trial races, 
‘which were sailed last week, have established the 
fact that the favorites of last year—the Priscilla 
and the Puritan—still retain their claim to supre- 
macy, and the honour of defending the cup w 

devolve on one of these—probably the Priscilla. 
Americans are confident that the result will fur- 
nish one more proof of the superiority of the centre- 
board build—unless it should blow a hurricane. 

The man hunt in Arisona and Sonora drags its 
weary length along without any stirring episodes. 
‘About 1,500 American troops and scouts, and as 
many Mexicans, are in chase of a handful of 
‘Apache Indians, who elude pursuit, swoop down on 
defenceless settlers, burn, ravish, and murder, and 
then make good their escape to the inaccessible 
fastnesses of the Sierra, The latest incident of 
note was the recovery on Saturday of a little Mexi- 
can girl, twelve years old, who was captured by 
the savages some months ago. She shared the 
usual fate of such captives, was handed from chief 
to chief, and endured untold outrage; in six 
months she will be a mother. 

Sir John McDonald, at the instigation of the 
British Government, has revoked the orders of the 
the Canadian Fisheries Deparment directing the 
seizure of American fishing craft, entering Nova 
Scotian ports in search of bait. Thus the danger 
of trouble has passed over, and Mr. Blaine’s hope 
that he could make capital out of the quarrel has 
vanished into thin air. Some foresceing person 
has drawn the attention of the British authorities 
to the fact that the discovery of the Alaskan cod 
and halibut fisheries puts’ a new face on the 
principles laid down in the treaty of 1818. It 
is obvious that in the course of a few years, 
the Alaskan fisheries will be more valuable than 
those off the British coast on the Atlantic. Any 
rules as to bait and supplies, enforced for the pur- 
pose of securing to the Canadians a monopoly of 
the latter, would operate (o exclude British Colum- 
bian fishermen from the former. Hence there is a 
fair prospect of an equitable adjustment, notwith 
standing Nova Scotia’s threat that she will secede 
from the Dominion, and seek admission to the 
Union, Such an adjustment might well be based 
on the homely old proverb—which was invented 
for a different purpose—that there are as good fish 
in the sea as ever were caught. 

As the subject of education has attracted con- 
siderable attention in Japan, you may be interested 
in knowing that Senator Stanford is about com- 
pleting his arrangements for starting his university 
at Palo Alto this State. It is destined to be 
model institution, to embrace all the best features 
of the great universities of the East and of 
Gov. Stanford has given it all his land in this 
State, which will afford it an adequate present in- 
come, and will in time constitute a princely endow- 
ment. ‘The Governor is so much engrossed in the 
project that he talks of resigning his seat in the 
Senate, and his Presidency of the Pacific Railroads 
to devote his whole attention to education. He has 
sent Francis A. Walker of Boston to Europe to 
collect information. When he gets his university 
in working order, it might benelit your educational 
authorities in Japan to pay it a visi 
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THE RECENT SILK FRAUD. 

Continued from the and instant. 

The Public Prosecutor, rising to address the 
Court, said that the case was very complicated 
and ramified in its relations with other matters, 
and in eight sittings that have been held new light 
was thrown on the subject on every fresh occasion. 
‘This fact showed the intricate nature of the whole af- 
fair. Twice already he had stated the circumstances 
of the case, and he would now recount them on the 
strength of the evidence adduced since then. In 
the present case the cause of the defendant’s crimi- 
nal action was that after 1883 they contracted 
debts with the Naruto-gumi to the amount of yen 
40,000, which loan they contrived to repay by some 
means or other. ‘Towards the end of July, 1885, 
the accused having been pressed by the Naruto- 
gumi for the payment of their previous debts, they 
(Takagi Dainoshin, Kodama, and Ota) held a 
consultation at Takagi’s residence at Miyazakicho 
as to the measure to be taken for the payment of 
the debts. There they arrived at the fraudulent 
plan forming the subject of the present hearing. 
The Public Prosecutor had stated before on the 
basis of the report from the police that bad bales 
were exchanged by members of the Shinsei-gumi 
for good bales previously pledged to No. 177, but 
the evidence produced afterwards showed’ that 
a number of spurious bales were sent along 
with good ones to Mr. Schoene for mortgage. 
On July. 15th, for the first time, 19 bales, out of 
which 7 were spurious, were pledged in No. 177 for 
$3,100, and after that bales of silk, a number of 
which contained spurious matter, were sent on eight 
occasions, the whole lot amounting to over 200 
bales. ‘The question to be decided now was whe- 
ther each crime should be considered as a separate 
act or as the carrying out of the plan inaugurated 
on a previous occasion, The principal motive, 
however, being to repay a debt of about yew 40,000 
that the accused incurred to the Naruto-gumi, the 
separate actions of the accused might be regarded 
asasingle crime. ‘The result of the whole affair 
was that Messrs. Schone and Mottu  direcily 
sustained loss to the amount of yen 70,000. ‘The 
public prosecutor learned from a report in the 
newspapers that the fraud perpetrated by the 
accused had influence upon transactions carried 
on between Japanese and foreign merchants. It 
had damaged the foreign credit of Japanese 
merchants, without which there was no hope of 
commercial prosperity, and altogether _ the 
defendants gave the greatest possible shock to 
foreign confidence in the Japanese commercial 
classes. Moreover, Yokohama being the principal 
open port of Japan, the accused must be regarded 
as having most seriously affected the confidence of 
the Japanese public, He would take 'akagi Daino- 
shin, Kanematsu Tojiro, Itsuro Shokichi, Homma 
Sozaburo, and Kodama Yasujiro as the princi- 











pals. The culpability of the first four was ap- 
parent from the evidence adready produced. He 
added the last two defendents because they 





treated bad bales at Yoshidamachi, Horaicho, and 
Aioicho. ‘They bought bags, bricks, and other ma- 
terials used for the accomplishment of the crime, 
and actually participated in the preparation of bad 
bales. Imai, Kobashi, Yamamoto, and Kobaya- 
shi had confessed that they had previous knowledge 
of the fraud being carried out. As to Morita 
case, the Public Prosecutor stated thathe was a 
special representative of Mr. Schoene, and should 
have exercised corresponding care and experience 
in his business dealings. Morita was engaged in 
the silk trade and was specially paid by his em- 
ployer, Mr. Schoene. He ought to have exercised 
the greatest care and atiention in his dealings 
with the Shinsci-gumi, Great carelessness was 
shown by the fact that he was unaware of the 
existence of the fraud. It was contended as 
proof of his ciiminal intention that he had taken 
extra interest at the rate of .o8 and storage, 
which his employer did not demand; that he 
received money and presents from ‘Takagi, and 
that he was at the Shinsei-gumi whenever bad 
bales were carried to 177, in order not to 
attend their inspection, The Public Prosecutor 
was of opinion that Morita did not know the 
existence of the fraud because all the other defend- 
ants deponed to that effect, and the facts mentioned 
before were weak evidence. If he had participaied 
in the crimes he would not have been satisfied 
with such small remuneration. — In ordinary inter- 
course between friends the presenting of clothes or 
other articles was not a maiter to Le wondered at. 
The evidence against him was insufficient, and 
therefore the Public Prosecutor would abandon the 
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Mr. Masujima stated that there was no necessity 
for detaining his client in Court after the accusation 


against him was abandoned. 


The Judge remarked that as judgment was not 
given on the subject he could not concur in Mr. 


Masujima’s view. 


After some discussion as to the civil action to be 


brought against Morita, 


Mr. Takanashi said that he must define the 
duty of a banto in a foreign firm. When, as Mo- 
Tita said, buying silk, an inspector would examine 
le, and when taken in deposit 

a bona fide 
It was a mystery that Morita failed to 
find bad bales out of so many lots of spurious 

‘There must be some cause even in a my- 
His culpability was evident from the de- 
Takagi said 
at the police station that he was avaricious, and 


the silk offered for sa 
the banto had to ascertain that it w 
article. 








goods. 
stery. 
positions of the other defendants. 





that he knew the existence of the fraud, Takagi 
paid more than he was required to. He «paid 
storage which, Morita’s employer, Mr. Schoene, did 
not demand. Takagi said he was obliged to p 
the sum, as he had to trouble Morita in various ways. 
Morita did not examine the silk pleds 77. 
His duty was to attend to silk olicred for muit- 
gage, but he did not attend to the silk biought 
from the Shinsei-gumi. He evaded the con. 
sequences of the possible discovery of the crime. 
Takagi would not have said to Morita that he 
should defend himself when requested by him to 
exculpate him, were he consciwus that’ Morita 
did not know the fraud. In the case of 
Morita, who held such a position of trust and 
confidence his crime must be punished by the law. 
That the money received by him was too small 
was a poor excuse. There was no knowing how 
much he had received from the Shinsei gu 
He must have been confident that the crime would 




















not be discovered, and that fact accounted for the 
smallness of his gains. Kanematsu wrote to Morita 
two days after the discovery of the fraud that he 
had committed a mistake and must beg pardon of 
Morita. He could not have written in that way 
if the fraud was discovered for the first time on 
that occasion. Mr. ‘Takanashi commented on other 


circumstances in support of his arguments. 

Mr. Litchfield stated that he had not much to 
say about the present public proceeding after Mr 
Takanashi had so exhaustively stated the facts of 
the case. Morita was the sole negotiator be 
tween No. 177 and the Shinseigumi. It was 
strange enough that Schoene did not find any bad 
bales out of several lots he personally inspected. 
‘This must_be due to the management of Morita. 
Mr. Litchfield then narrated from the depositions 
prepared in the police station his conversation 
with Morita, the tenor of which he claimed was 
sufficient to prove that Morita was implicated in the 
fraud. He must conclude that the depositions 
made in the police-station were more trustworthy 
than the statements of the defendants made in 
Court. They had changed their mood now that 
they could see one another, and had occasion to 
depone in favour of Morita. The presents taken 
by him might have been insignificant, because he 
had no fear of his being incriminated. 

Adjourned till the afternoon. 

On resuming, > 

Morita stated that plaintiff's representative was 
mistaken when he stated that when taking silk in 
pledge in a foreign firm its banto was charged 
with its inspection. It was impossible that a foreign 
employer should entrust the inspection and mana- 
gement of all silk to his Japanese servants. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Vakanashi, Mr. Schoene was a puppet, 
but that was not the case. ‘The depositions made by 
Takagi and Kanematsu at the police station were 
prepared by the police, as was distinctly stated by 

the defendants in previous sittings. He denied 
having implored Takagi while at the police station 
to exculpate him because he participated inthe fraud. 
Supposing that he had taken part in this gigantic 
fraud, he, who was not a relative of hedefendants, 

ve appropriated a considerable portion 
Sik foot obtained. ‘That he did not take any 
pertion of the booty conclusively showed that he 

ire to get money. 
ee eat counsel for: Karena tsayOlai Koda. 
ma, Homma, and Kobashi, thought that evidence 
was still wanting to incriminate his clients. A 
criminal fraud consisted in the improper appro- 
priation of other’s property. In this case, however, 
they were intent from the first stage to redeem the 
bad bales. ‘The business relations between the 
Shinsei-gumi and the Naruto-gumi and No. 177 
Warranted him in thinking that the transactions 
forming the subject of the present trial were en- 
tirely carried on out of the confidence placed in the | 
Shinseigumi by Mr. Schoene. ‘The case was 
wanting in an element necessary to construe it as | 





















:|impossible to point out who were the principals 


points he would bring forward in defence of his clients 
and Morita was as Mr, Yano pointed out that their 
action lacked in that criminal intention to appro- 
priate others’ property which constituted a fraud. 
Even supposing that ‘all the defendants were cul- 
Pable, the charge against four of the Shinsei-gumi’s 
employés was wanting in evidence. It was neces. 
sary to sce whether the action corresponded to the 
conditions stated in article 30 of the Criminal 
Code. He could not place implicit belief in the 
statements of the newspapers, that the fraud had 
given agreat shock to the commercial community 
here. The very exercise of additional caution 
on the part of ‘foreign firms in their transac. 
tions with Japanese merchants argued in favour 
of the general carelessness of foreign merchants 
as regarded mortgaging business. ‘The sum in- 
volved was yen 40,000 or yen 70,000 and the 
whole case could not be stigmatized as a great 
fraud case as the Public Prosecutor called it. 
The fraud did not damage public credit to the 
extent stated by the Public Prosecutor. It was 














and abettors in the present case, for all were 
neerned in the perpetration of the crime. Mr. 
Schoene believed in. the honesty of the men 
instead of the goods ofiered for mortgage, and 
therefore the fraud must be construed as 
having a civil nature attached to it. Secondly, 
akagi, Kanematsu, Kodama, and Ota were 
concerned in the perpetration of the crime from the 
first stage. The action of two others was not of a 
nature to warrant their being proceeded against as 
principals. They had no power in the management 
of the Shinsei-gumi. One of them confessed even 
that he thought they were intended for decoration. 
Imai and Hayashi ‘neither took bad bales to No. 
177 nor treated them. Even supposing that they 
had treated bad bales they could not be proceeded 
against as accomplices, as no evidence was brought 
forward to establish that they had intended’ to 
commit a fraud. 
Mr. Masujima was obliged to argue in defence 
of his client even after the Public Prosecutor re- 
leased him in consequence of the judge's opinion. 
the case was not serious at all. Morita never gave 
Answers against his convictions, ‘The manner and 
depertment of the defendant in Court showed his 
upright character. ‘The allegation that he ordered 
the godown keeper to place bad bales in dark qu 
ters of the godowns was defeated by the latter's 
deposition that he had control over the manage: 
ment of all bales in the gcdowns. ‘That Morita 
told Takagi to increase the number of bales on 
acertain occasion was nothing when considered 
as an ordinary occurrence. 
A long discussion, chiefly as to the culpability of 
Morita and the other defendants, then took place, 
after which the Public Prosecutor submitted that the 
principal prisoners should be dealt with according 
to the provisions of articles 390 and 3 4 of the 
Criminal Code, and the accomplices under articles 
To4, 105 and 109. 
Mr. Otsuka contended that the penalty of the 
Principals should be reduced by one degree and 
that the four accomplices be dismissed as not guilty. 
The Court then adjourned. 
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By Mr. J. Mixcxwirz, Leipsic. 
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WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in 2 moves. 1 
Answer to Chess Problem of July roth, 1886, 
By Mr. L, Mussint. 





acriminal fraud, that was to say, intention to de- 


i riminally. i 
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White. Black. 
1.0. to K. 4. 1.—Anything. 
2.—Mate. 


Correct answer received from “Tes.” 
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8.50," 9.45. and 11.00 a.m. ; 
4-50," 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, 


9.15," 9.45, and 11.00 a.m.; and 12.15, 
4.50," 6.00, 


1.00 and 4.10 p.m.; and YooKawa 
a.m., and 2.go.and 5 45 pn. 


Third-class, yen 1.05. 
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London, July oth. 
THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS, 
The members returned are :—Unionists, 50; 
Gladstonians, 131 ; Tories, 252; Parnellites, 65. 
July roth. 
The returns now are :—Unionists, 55; Glad- 
stonians, 135 ; Tories, 265 ; Parnellites, 72, 
London, July rrth. 
Mr. Leonard H. Courtney and Lord Harting- 
ton have been réelected. 
The members returned are : Unionists, 62 ; 
Gladstonians, 149; Tories, 290; Parnellites, 72. 
Later, 
The estimated final result of the elections 
is :—Unionists, 77 ; Gladstonians, 187; Tories, 
320; Parncllites, 86. 











London, July 12th. 
A coalition Ministry, between the Marquis of 
Salisbury and Lord Hartington and their follow- 
ers, has been mooted. 
The members returned are :—Unionists, 65 ; 
Gladstonians, 155 ; Tories, 292 ; Parnellites, 77. 
London, July 14th. 
The members returned are :—Unionists, 795 
Gladstonians, 163 ; Tories, 297; Parnellites,-78, 
MORE RIOTS IN BELFAST. 
Further serious riots have occurred in Belfast. 
London, July 16th. 


ROME AND CHINA. 

A concordat between the Vatican and China 

[? has been signed], and Monsignor Agliardi has 

been appointed Delegate-Apostolic to Peking. 
THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 

The members returned are :—Unionists, 73 ; 

Gladstonians, 172; Tories, 307; Parnellites, 81. 














ZIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
ae ge 
YOKONAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 
Tusixs Leave Yoxouama Slation at 6.35, 8.00, 
and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4.00, 
and 11.00} pm. 
Trains Leave TOxv6 (Shimbashi) at 6.35, 8.00, 
1.30, 2.45, 40.0, 
-15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00 p.m, 
Fangs—First Single, yen 1.00; Second do., sen 60; 
First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., sen go. 


Those marked with (#) ran through without stopping at Tsuru 
Kawasaki and Omori Stations. Those marked (tare the same 
a above with the exception of stopping at Kawaaaki Stations 








T1OKYO-MAYEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘Teains Leave Toxv6 (Uyeno) at 5.25 and 9.25 a.m. 


and 12.25 and 4.50 p.m.; and Mayepasntt at 5,25 am, 
and 12.25 and 4.50 p.m. 


Fanus—First.class (Separate Compartment), yen 


3.80; Second.class, yen 2.28 ; Third-class, yen 1.14. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘TRatNs Leave TakasaKt at 6.50 and g55 am., and 
at 8.25 and 11.30 





TOKYO-UTSUNOMIYA RAILWAY, 
‘Trains Leave ToKvd (Uyeno) at 9.25 a.m. and 4.50 


p.m.; and Ursunostya at 9.30 and 4.55 p.in. 


Fares—First-class, yen 3.50; Second-class, yen 2.10; 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION, 


Trains Leave Sutnacawa at 8.49 and 11.49 a.m., 


and 2.44 and 6.29 p.m.; and AKABAN#E at 9.55 a.m., and 


2.50, 4.05, and 8.35 p.m. 


Farus—First-class, sen 70; Second-class, sen 46; 
Third-class, sen 23. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
STREAMERS Leave the English Hatoba daily at 8.15 
and 10.45 a.m., and 1.30 and 4.30 p.m.; and leave 
Shirahama (Yokosuka) ‘at 6.30 and 10.50 a.m., and 
14g5 and 4.15 p,m,—Fare, 20 sen, 
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MAIL STEAMERS. Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. LATEST COMMERCIAL 
Conner, 16th July,—Kobe, Mails and Gene- 4 
a ippon Yusen Kaisha, SS 
y MAIL IS DUE Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Narito, 16th IMPORTS. 
From July, Yokkaichi, General Nippon Yusen} phe past week has been a remarkable one, and 





Fircipes 
vid Hongkong. per O.& O.Co. Monday 
From America .. per P. M. Co. 








Nagasali 


Joe NOY.K, ‘Thursday, July 22nd, 
Kobe 


with English mai 








Jefe Hon 





* San P. on July 1 
+ City of Rigo Juncive left San Francisco om July 1st 
THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
1 Hakodate Monday, Joly ast 
Tuesday, July zoth. 





yo 


and 


Wednesday, July 21st 


Kobe, 
Nagasali 

For America 

For Europe, vid 
Hongkong. 





', July 22nd. 





per 0. & O.Co. Thurs 


Sunday, July 25th. 





per M.M. Co. 








LAL 





" SHIPPING. 
ee erat 2) 
ARRIVALS. 

Northern, British steamer, 1,162, Ric 
July, Hongkong 3rd July, Gene 
Baker & Co. 

Celtic Monarch, British steamer, 1,308, } 
rith July,—Shanghai 7th July, 
Fraser, Farley & Co. 

Glenfalloch, British steamer, ,, 
July,—Shanghai 7h July, 
Matheson & Co. 

Teheran, British steam 














dson, roth 
1.—Smith, 





Idetch, 
eral— 








, Webster, 11th: 
‘eneral.—Jardi 














, 1,684, FH. Seymour, 
rith July,—Hongkong 3rd July via Naga- 
saki and Kobe, General.—P. & 0. S. N, Co. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japancse steamer, 1,240, Eck- 

d, 12th Jul aru oth July, General. 

ppon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 155 
July, Kobe rith July, Gen 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Madras, British steamer, 1,097, TH. Plenge, 14th 
July,—Nagasaki roth July, Coal.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Haswell, 
1yth July;—Shanghai and ports, General — 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 












Swain, 12th 
:— Nippon 


























Wednesday, July 21st-4 








Kaisha, 

Yetchu Maru, Japanese steam: 
July,—Ishihama, Genera 

sha. 

Teheran, 
17th Jul 
saki, Mails and Gener: 





, 684, Gosch, 16th 
Nippon Yusen 












ish steamer, 1,684, F. H. Seymour, 
Hongkong via Kobe and Naga- 
P.& O.S. N. Co. 





PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per British steamer Teheran, from Hongkong 
vi. Nagasaki and Kobe :—Lord Capell, Baron de 
fuyll and European servant, Rev. F, Sadler, 
Mc. A, Mackie and servant, Messrs. F. W. Pla 
fair, the Hor Chen Yin, and: 
Sang in cabin ; 6 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Ko 
Messrs. T. A. Einghton, W. A. Oram. and Take- 
nose in cabin 2 Japanese in second class; and 
78 Japanese in steerage. 

















anghai_and ports:—Miss Paton and_ sister, 
Messrs. O. Smith, M, Pors, Ueta, Kimura, 
kaki, Murasi, J. Becar, A. Hing, and the Chiarini 
Circus Troupe, 20 ladies and gentlemen in cabin ; 
ssts. Asakawa, 2 Japanese, and 10 of the Chiarint 
‘cus ‘Troupe in second class; and 1 European, 2 
inese, go Japanese, and 20 of the Chiarini Circus 
‘oupe in steerage. 
pevanten. 

French steamer Tanais, for Hongkong vid 
—Mr. and Mrs. Y, Sakamoto, Mr. 
and boy, Mrs. Lemormier, Mess 
Gaisford, Henry H. Andrew, P. Zicavo, John 
Downing, W. Reddolls, William Georges, George 
Lee, ‘T Ehir, Edward Pedy, Grantelly, 
| Georg: John’ Linkill, Campbell, Nichole 
| James, Yokoyama, T, Baba, Kawai, Mitsukuri, 
and K. Kume in cabin. 
n steamer City of Peking, for 

























Francisco —H.E. Count Saigo, Captain Shiba- 
yoma, Engineer Harada, Lieut. ‘Tanaki, Lieut. 
Yoski, Lieut. Hidaki, Paymaster Kataoka, Mr. 








Kanamura, Mr. T. Tohuro, Cadet Nirei, Mr. J 








Yamashiro aru, Japanese steamer, 1,672, Mahl- eet i 
is Laie Sea ela aoe ham, Mr, F. Pyon and servant, Mr. 
mann, 13th Joys Kobe 14th July» General), H. Gribble, Lieut.-Colonel Baker, 
at eA a pea ley, Mr. O. Panckon, Mr. C. Erich, 


Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer 336, Kaya, 16th 
July,—Handa 15th July, General.—Nippon 
Vusen K: 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 478, Watanabe, 
16th July,—Vokkaichi 15t July, General — 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
roth July,—Handa 15th July, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 














DEPARTURES 

Flora P. Stafford, British ship, 1,359, Smith, roth 
July,—Port ‘Moody, Tea “and General.— 
Prazar & Co. 

Kamichatka, Russian steamer, 702, Ingman, roth 
July,—North, General.—Walsh, Hall & Co. 

Frieda Crampp, German bark, 499, Lindenberg, 
1th July,—-Hakodate, General.—Chinese. 

Tanais, Vrench steamer, 1,149, A. Paul, r1th 
July, —Hoagkong vid Kobe, Mails and Gene- 

ral-—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,107, Thompson, 12th 
July,—Hongkong, Mails and General.—O. 
& O. S.S. Co. 

Albany, British steamer, 1,480, Porter, 12th July, 
—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 
Turenne (14), French frigate, Captain Dupuis, 14th 

Hakodate. 

City of Peking, American st 
Dearborn, 13th July 
and General.—P. M 

Mary A. Troop, British bark, 
‘July,—Portland, Tea.—Paul, H 
Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, G. S. 

dis, 14th” July,—Shanghai and. ports, 

Mails and General. Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Alert (4), American corvette, Commander Barclay, 
15th _July,—San Francisco. 

Gordon Custie, British steamer, 1,319, Rowell, 15th 
July,—Shanghai ist July, General.—Adam- 
sor, Bell & Co. 

Northern, British stean 
July, Kobe, Gen 

Kunianoto Marit, Ja 
strand, 16th July 
Yusen Kas! 

Sagami Mars, Japanese steamer, 1,182 
dine, 16th July, 
Yusen Kaisha. 












































amer, 5,080, H. C. 
ancisco, Mails 









nemann & 

















¥ 1,162, Richardson, 16th 
Smith, Baker & Co. 
anese steamer, 1,240, Eck- 
—Olaru, General —Nippon 

















Kender- 
kata, General.—Nippon 





Digitized by Google 






Mr 
Sharon (2), 
Watt, W. GV 
R. Borthwick, Mr. 


Mr. W. Brinckmeyer, Mr. F. W. 
Dingley, Mr. Vail, Mr. W. C. 
ait, Mr. ene, Mrs. J. 
it. Saml. Par- 





















sons, Mr. H.L. Shippey, M 
Homans, children, and maid in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports:—H.E. Count Sasaki, Rev. 


J. MacKim, Rev. Mr. Avington, Rev. H. Mandrel, 
Miss Duncan, Miss L. Bennett, Miss Paxton, 
Messrs. J. B. Willing, J. H. Millar, O. Le Mon 
tague, Miyasaki, G. ‘Whitfield, Yamanouchi, C. 
Randolph, P. D. Albless, A. Webster, E. Wells, 
U.S.N., Chin, M. Yamawaki, Hayashi, Ah Say, 
Asumi, and K. Tsuchiya in cabins Mr. and Mrs. 
Yanagi and son, and Mr. J. Tomita in second 
class; and 5 Chinese and 70 Japanese in steerage. 














CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Teleraz, from Hongkong 
N and Kobe:—Merchandise, 4,885 
ar, 3,384 bags ; Cattle, 133 head. 
ch steamer Tasais, for Hongkong, vid 
Silk, for France 107 ‘beles; for England 






































| 30 bales ; total, 143 bales. 
Per American steamer City of Peking, 
Francisco:— 
YORK, CBS, 19tAL. 
Shanghi a 
Hyozo 30% 6, 
Valoh Bere Sai 
Hongkong. 483 1,092 
Total 2,712 10,283 21,746 
Shanghai a4 - 44 
Hongkong . 257 = 257 
Yokohama 213, = 213 
Total 514 = sy 





_, Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $326,000.00. 





| 


REPORTS. 
The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Capt 
wain, from Kobe, reports fine weather with 
inds and smooth sea, 














Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from| : 





has surpassed its predecessor in the amount of 
business transacted. Dealers have willingly paid 
an advance on many descriptions of goods 
sharing in the activity of the Market, and sellers as 
arule have been currently disposed, in spite of the 
further decline in sterling exchange, which will 
add seriously to the cost of replacing sales. 

Yarx.—Sales of English Yarn for the week 
amount to 1,250 bales, and of Bombays to 400 
bales. Prices are generally very firm, and oc- 
casionally a slight advance has been paid. 

Corron Pirce Goops.—Sales comprise 30,000 
pieces 9 Ibs. Shirtings at an advance lor early ar- 
tival; 7,500 pieces 8} Ibs. Shirtings, and 3,500 
pieces 7 lbs. ‘T'-Cloths at slightly better prices; 
4.soo pieces Velvet, 6,000 pieces Turkey Reds, 
3,000 pieces Dyed Shittings, 2,000 pieces Prints, 
{i500 pieces Silesians, and’ 1,000 pieces Victoria 
Lawns, all at rather higher prices. 

WooLLexs.—7,000 pieces Mousseline de Laine, 
00 pieces Italian Cloth, and 1,000 pieces Silk 
shave been sold at higher rates, also 1,000 
pairs Blankets at quotations. 


COTTON YARNS. 








. 16/24, Ordinary « 
+16 24, Medinni 
16/24, Good to Best .. 












+ 28/32, Or 
128.32, Medium"... 
Nos, 28 32, Good to Best ... 
‘38/42, Medium to Best... 
No. 325, Two-fold 
No. \2s, Two-fold 
No. 20s, Bombay, 
No. 16s, Bombay... 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay 






to 31.50 
to 32.25 
to 36.00 
to 33-75 
to 38.00 
to 27.25, 
to 20.00 
to 24.50 








METALS. 
Dulness reigns supreme, aided by the ‘Bon 


Matsuri” and’ general heat. Arrivals come in, 
but the workers in Iron assert that the weather is 
too hot to manipulate the metal, and seem inclined 
to hold off for the usual summer recess. Between 
unwilling buyers and the torturing thumbscrew of a 
continually falling exchange, importers are having 
a bad time just now. Quotations unchanged but 








“| quite nominal. 








raw ncen. 
Flat Bars, } inch $2.40 to 2.50 
Flat Bars, § inch oy... 2160 to 2.70 
Round and square up to J inch 2.40 to 2,60 
Nailrod, assorted 2.40 to 2.50 
Naileod, small size 2160 to 270 
Wire Nails, assorted 4.00 to 5.00 
Tin Plates, per box... 4:75 to 5.00 
Pig Iron, No. 3 11g to 1174 





KEROSENE. 

Market relapsed into a state of suspense ; dealers 
are apparently filled up for the time, and offer a 
considerable reduction on holders’ asking prices. 
Quotations at foot are therefore purely nominal, 
for a decided cut must be accepted to induce trade 
just now. 





RRCASE. 
Devoe ». Nom. $1.70 to 1.724 
Comet .. Nom. 1.65 to 1.674 


Stella . Nom, 1.60 to 1.624 





SUGAR. 
Arrivals continue, and stocks are heavy, parti- 
cularly of Brown Formosa, but sales have not been 
large, and prices are weak. 











FER eHCUL. 
White, No. $7.25 to 7. 

White, No. 5.90 to 5.95 
White, No. to 5.75 





White, No. 
White, No. - 
Brown Formosa..... 








EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last circular was dated the goth instant; 
since then we had quite a spurt for the City of 
Peking, but alter her departure all became quiet 
once more. Settlements for the week are 15 piculs 
Hanks, and 235 piculs Filatures and Re-reels. In 
addition to these figures, about 50 piculs have been 
sent as Direct Export by the native Kwaisha. 

As hinted above, there was quite a small rush 
for the United States mail steamer; since then all 
is calm, and presumably there will be little or 
nothing done until near the departure of the Sax 
Pablo, Dealers have been rather disinclined for 
business, the natives generally having been oc- 
occupied for three days with the “ Bon ” festival. 








At the same time they are preparing to ask more 


ight | for their_goods as foreign exchange declines, and 


feel confident of getting all they may demand 


Original from 
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arious European centres, the latter 
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wien buyers wish to fill their requirements for the hiso.—Quotation for good Shinshu Filature , 
ageing’ steamer. fe Stas, and considerate turiness dome in gerd} ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
Bayers for Europe are quiet, and apparently yi curlies at 847 Sarees 
famot follow the Market at present. There isho| The M.M. steamer Zanats (11th instant) carried AN FLbcTRIC LIGHT & ‘EER, re- 
doubt that business is considerably checked by the bales icy Old Waste Cucoons) for Europe, presenting one of the LEADING ENG. 
uncompromising attitude of holdeis generally. making the total Export 247 piculs, against 266 | Pres S cone aevepew teed x 
Silk comes in “daily from all the nearer provinces | piculs last year, and 24 piculs in 1884. LISH FIKMS, is at present in Yokohama and 
and some few bales “Kateda are expected in a day gvorations.—(sew waste ) will remain for a Few werxs. 
ortwo. Prices in the up-country markets ate very Piette: Cocoons= Good to. Best cod 3 F 
high, and, unless foreign markets quickly improve, | {etted Cecnons= Good to Best = During his stay he is prepared to give ES- 
the native middlemen will burn their fingers.| Nosh i = TIMATES for Installations of ELECTRIC 
Stock in Yokohama is now 2,200 piculs, of which| Noshiito—Filature, Mediums : = |LIGHTING app banat 
quantity about Soo Ried are New Sill, Neserite canara Megas = SLITING arpanares—driven by Gas, Stream, 
There have been again two shipp ng opportunities | Noshi-ito—Shinsh Peme or Water—for Harsovrs, Mixes, Ratway 
during the weeks, the French mail of rith and US, insha, Medium co) <= |Statioxs, Strausuirs, Factores, Public and 
mail of 13th instant. The former (Tavais) carried Bushu, Good to Best oe SiGe teas 
143 bales for ii A 3 


(City of Peking) had 213 bales for New York. 
Total export, from rst July to date, is 437 piculs, 
against 204 piculs last year, and 397 piculs at 16th 
July, 1884. 

Hanks.—Nery little done since the departure of 
the Tanais. Holders are too greedy, and with 
every fall in exchange raise their pretensions too 
much. Quotations must be advanced fully $10 all 
round. “In the list since last report are some re- 
puted Tomiyoka at 8540, Tabusati $500, Hachoji 
$475, but dealers declare that they cannot go on at 

hing like these figures. 

Filatures.—The chief trade has been in these 
for the mail of the 13th, prices paid being on the 
basis of quotations given in our last. But since 
that date the Market is quiet, with holders asking 
a strong advance. In one or two cases this has 
been acceded to, and rumour says that 7 
sha $680, Yajima $650, Kosansha $633, 
$640, are among the transactions. 

Re-reels—A parcel of Tortoise was recorded at 
$615 just before the Peking sailed, and Shorusha 
at $600, a new chop (Jehimurasa) being noted 
also at the latter figure. ‘There is not a great 
quantity of New Zaguri on clfer at pre-ent. 

In other kinds there is nothing but Oid Silk on 
the market. Exporters do not apparently want this 
to any great extent, and it filters Lack slowly in 
small lots to the interior. 

QUOTATIONS.—(NEW SILK.) 
‘No. 1} 

No. 2 (Shinshu) 

















kushin- 
‘okosha 























Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) +» $530 to 540 
Hanks—No. 2} (Shinshu) : — 
}0. 24 (Joshu) 510 to 520 





Hanks—No. 





24 003 pe 
Fa ot ate } ATS 10.485 
‘atures—Extra : 7 
Filatores—No. t, 10.13 deniers } 610 to 700 


660 to 680 
640 to 650 


0. 113.15, 14 1% deniers 
1H, 1316, 14 17 deniers 
2, 1015 deniers 
22; 14.18 deniers 
3, 14 20 deniers 





oF 


Filatures—No_ 





Re-reels—(Shinshu and Oshu) Best S 


Re-reels— 


fo. 15 13,154 14 10 deniers 
fo. 14, 13) 
14 


Gro tobs 
590 to 600 














Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No. 4 
Oshu Sendai—No. 2} 
Hamatsuki—No. 2 
Hamateuki—No. 3, 4 





Prtrtrddedd 


Export Tables, Raw Silk, to 16th July, 1886:— 























SEASON 1NB6.87, NASR, BK Y RS, 

Baus. Bat Bates. 

102 36 245 
248 05 
: Bales 40 au 
Total {Pasi hy 204 
Setuemeateand Dice} ee Lae peed 
Export from tst July S18: oy 
Stock, 16th July 2,200 24720 
Available suppliestodate 2,710 3,030 


WASTE SILK, 

Rather more doing in this department, and Set- 
tlements for the week are 130 piculs, divided thus:— 
Noshi $0 piculs and Kréiso 50 piculs. Both new 
and old staple have had ‘some attention, but 
dealers have almost prohibited business by opening 
their mouths too wide. ; 

The business done has been on the basis of our 
quotations at foot ; and dealers new ask a further 
advance, maintaining that present rates leave a 
serious loss on the up-country prices. 

Pierced Cocoons.—Small arrivals from Joshu, for 
which no market at present. Dealers talk ot ara 
for good quality Shinshu; 70/75 percent td. 

Noshict Bushee (good) tow held for ai advance 














to—Joshu, Best 
ito—Joshu, Good 

















Noshi-ito—Joshu, Ordinary 9010 95 
c est selected 120 10125 
lature, Seconds = 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best = 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best sae 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds = 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair 8 = 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common = 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good 37 38 





iso—Hachoyi, Medium to Low 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 
Mawata—Good to Best 


ttl 








Export Table, Waste Silk, (o 16th July, 1886 :— 


























SEASON IKK6-R7. 1KNGBO. ANS Y RS, 
Pictes. Picts. Prevns, 

Waste Sille.... 247 206 24 
Pierced Cocoons = = = 
247 266 24 

Settlements and Direct } pitta MES bee 
Export from rst July = 5° = 
Stock, 16th July s 1,100 1,600 740 
Availablesuppliestodate 1,280 1,50 S40 





Exchange.—Forcign is lower a all round, 
and iy now quoted as follows:—Loxpos, 4 m’s., 
Credits, 3/21; Documents, 3/22; 6 m/s. Credits, 
x2h5 Documents, 328: New Vork, 30 d’s., 















G.8774; 4m's., G.879: Paris, 4 m/s., fes. 4.03, 
6 ms, fes. 4.06. Domestic, as usual, at par with 


silver yeu or Mexican dollars. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 16th July, 
Waste 





6: 





Raw, reves, 











ricvus. 
Hanks ‘ 350 Pierced Cocoons 50 
Filature & Re-re Noshivite 40. 
Kakeds Kibiso.... 50 
Sendai & Hamatsuki 60 Mawata 20 
Taysaam Kinds 235 Sundries 50 

Total piculs. Total piculs .... 1,100 






1ck—1,650 piculs Old, 550 piculs New. 
Waste Steck—g50 piculs Old, 130 piculs New, 


TEA. 

Shortly after the issue of our last number, 
buyers entered the Market, and purchased to the 
extent of nearly 3,000 piculs in one day, but the 
business subsided later on, and the total transa 
tiuns for the weck aggregate only 6,533, piculs, as 
compared with 6, culs in 1885. The Market 
is not strong for ‘Teas above Good Medium, but 
all others remain steady. Good Medium’ and 
below are the descriptions principally in request 
Vhe Tea shipments to be chronicled are as follow: 

he Mary A. Troop took from Kobe additional 
46,725 Ibs. for New York, 250,176 Ibs. for Chicago, 
and 117,872 Ibs, for Canada, total 414,773 Is. 
Ihe ship F. P. Stafford took 139,436 Ibs. lor’ New 
York, 29,922 Ibs. for Chicago, and 442,925 Ibs. for 
Canada, The City of Peking took SIbs. for 
New York, 91,644 lbs. for Chicago, 30.527 Ibs. foi 
San Francisco, and 180,682 Ibs. “for ‘Canada, 
making a total of 398,261 Ibs., all from Kobe. ‘The 
Yokohama Tea shipments are not given yet. 
Common = $12 & under 









































Good Common 13 tory 
Medium Aine 15 to16 
Good Medium +17 to 19 
Fine 20 to 22 
Finest 23 to 26 
Choice 27 to.29 
Choicest 


32 & upw'ds 


EXCHANGE. 


oreign Exchange has further declined, and is 
weak at quotations, 





































on $140. Foshu, assorted, dene at So4}, while the 
present up-country price is said to be $105! 


terting—Bank Bills on demand ...... ah 
ling—Bank 4 months’ sight 32 
tcrling—Private 4 months’ sight. 32t 
rling—Private © months? sight 324 
On Paris—Bank sight... . 395 
On Paris—Private 0 mor sight 4.06 
Bank sight 0.0.0 1h “fa dis. 
ne—Private 10 days’ sight 2° dis, 
Sank sight 73k 
vate 10 days’ sight 74 
ank Bills on dem; ih 
774 
ara 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 74 


130 to 135 | 


Private Bettoines, Dweiainc Hous es, &c., and 
to Survey or effectually Repair es sting Plant. 
Open for consulation on any matter concerning 
the above. Address in first instance, by letter, 
S. MAVOR, 
Club Hotel, Yokohama. 
Yokohama, July 6th, 1886. tf. 
NOW READY, 
In 3 Parts, Demy 16mo, limp, 
ROMANIZED JAPANI READER; 
consisting of Japanese AnEcvotes, Max- 
Ins, &c., in easy Written Style, with an Exouisit 
Transtation and Notrs. By BASIL HALL 
CHAMBERLAIN, Professor of Japanese and 
Philology in the Imperial University of Tokyo; 
author of “A Simplified Grammar of the Japa- 
nese Language,” &c,, &c. 
Part IL—Jar. 
Parr IL—E 
Part IT. 
PRICE, $2.50. 





























NESE Text, 






GLisi TRANSLATION. 
Norzs. 





The Hrogo News thus refers to the work :— 
We |: 


se to acknowledge the receipt of 
















der," cons of Japanese anecd xims, cons 
Ke. by Mr. 1, Hy Chamberls author of the 
cut the Langue which’ was. publish 















a n three parts of cunive 

HW bound, mphy rettects much credit 
upon tle Japan AE a dhe work 1. Part 
I. contetins the Japaine the cine! Part 
Than Foy tish tran rt IM ts to copious 
notes inten ted to give | concerning the persons and. 
places joned in the Reader, to explain. allusions, and 








manner than 





ont the literal meaning. in 

wble inthe translation. Mz Cha 

rity upon everything connected 

ind has always been so thoroughly, 
ration of his 
















t to prove of ber 
‘ving the language of Japan, and indeed to any 
Kn resident who wishes to speak corrertly when venturing 
the vernacular, 


London: Tritsrer & Co. 








Yoxonama: Kerry 
& Watsu, Limited. 
Yokohama, June th, 1886. 


WEBSTER — 


of 





























Su ta stall extra cost with 

PATENT REFERENCE INDEX. 
reat i Dent in hookauaklinig 

The Intest edit 000 Words, 3000 

lustrations, aphical Dictionary 

ously 1,00) naanes) atndother valuable features: 
ITIS THE STANDARD 


S' 
Authority ith the U, $ Supreme Court and in 
the Gov't Printing Office, anil is recommended 
by the Stato Sup'ts of Sctlools in 36 States, aud 
hy over 50 College Presidents. 
The London Times says: It is tho best Dic- 
tionary of the lang 
The Quarterly Review, London, say 
is the best practical Dictionary extant. 





It 





‘tical 


The Calcutta Englishman says: It is the 


most parfect work of tho leind, 


The Toronto Globe, Canada, says: Its plea 


is in the very lighest rank. 


The New York Tribune 0: 





Teisraongmizedt 
“wordebooie” 
languaie all over the world, 
BEST FOR FAMILIES and BEST FOR SCHOOLS. 
G.& ©, MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 

Springfield, Mass., Us 8. A. 
July. roth, 2886. 


Original from 
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Coxvorste MARK. 





STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &0. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


April 10, 1886. s2ins. 
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KEATS LOZENGES. 


© Oldest & Best Cough Remedy, 





KFATING'S LOZENGES. 
re Oldest & Best Cough Remedy, 


Kees LOZENGES. 


Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 





Keene LOZENGE} 
ibe Cough Remedy. 


KEATING'S LOZENGES. 


Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 


KBATINGS LC LOZENGES. 
Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 


KEATINGS LOZENGES. 


Oldest & Best Cough R 


KEATING'S LOZENGES, 
Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 


KEATING'S LOZENGES. 


Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 


Remedy. 









ES. 
‘Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 


KEATING'S LOZENGES. 


Ident & Best Cough Remedy. 


KEATING'S | LOBENGES. 





KEATING’S WORM TABLETS, 
A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in ap- 


pearance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of 
administering tle only certain remedy for INTESTINAL 
wi 





or THR 'ORMS. It is a perfectly safe and mild 
preparation, and is especially adapted for Children. Sold 
in Bottles, by all Chemist: 





Proprictor—THOMAS KEATING, London, 
Export Chemist and Druggist, 
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YARROW’S © 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 26 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED FoR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, LimiTeD, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 


LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


OASBT IRON PIPES. 


Omices 41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL RAILS, PLATES, THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


ANGLES, TEES, | HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
TEE-BULBS, Z-BARS, CHANNELS, — 


eecalbé ng from weak or debilitated constitu- 
ECTIONS ; also, FORGINGS fons will, that by the use of this wonderful 


medicine ther Ith for all.’ The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the ust of 
these Pills. 
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And other Sprctat. 
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THE STEEL COMPANY of SCOTLAND, 


Louren, 
HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 








Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 
in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
“1 ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 


150, 





we DP By HE > FG the service of the sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time 
z a as Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
fen ~ gh Fl © FH totioway’s Fills. ‘These are most’ useful to an explorer, as 
a zt es possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
RA | oy ij + 7 if an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
=f aE me oo 4 of their value.” 
a : Hl » ‘ 
~ i + i an | bs SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
| AS gy ft > ag SF > | HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
a AF av Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
mys | , 
We $k tions of all Kinds. Ie acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
Y =| | tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduin; 
eg . A ~ | allinammations. . 
NF ioe 
az ov = a Mr, J. T. COOPER, 
? si | 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says—"I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a teaspoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and ‘mand became so great that | was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining * stock.” 

Sold by all Chemi: ind Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World. 


Mav ist, 1885. 





IRON NTUBES& FITTINGS. 


FOR GAS, WATER, STEAM ETC., 


LLOYD & LLOYD, 
ALBION TUBE WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. | 













FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK, FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUGES, 


“Isa success and boon for which Nations should feel ateful.”—See Annual Sale, 8,000,000 Jars, 
Metical Prew, Lancet, Brit. Med. Jour., 
Po ho had of all Storekeepers and Daslers throatont Inde, 








Invaluable for India as 
ig. an Efficient Tonic in all 
as ig” and his eases of Weakness. 

I the puille avo hereby. Iofermed that the Kees good in the hottest 
sirers who are able to offer the Climates, and for any 
‘Baron Liebig’s enarantee of genuineness. length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, Englan 


Pxoraieton, at No. 72, Main Street, Settlement, by 
of No. 12, Bluff, Yokohama,—Sarurpay, July 17th, 1886. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken « fanenymous correspondence. 
Wiatever is intended for insertion in the  Jarax 
Weexty Mart,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, nut for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EptTor. 








Voronsaty: Syrerpay, Jety 247i, 186, 











MARRIAGE 

June 23rd, at H.B.M.'s Legation, Tokyo, by the Kev. 

E, Champneys Irwine, M.A., Tuomas Lister Boas to 
Lizzie Situ. 











SUMMARF OF NEWS. 


Yoxouama ha 





been declared an infected port. 





Siz Ricwagp Rewte has arrived in Japan on 
leave. 


Tue United States Minister left for Ikao on the 
17th instant, 


Tue German Minister left for Hakone on the}, 


17th instant. 


Fovr students have graduated at the English 
Law School. 


Covsr Ito and his family proceeded to Nikko 


on the 16th instant. 


Tue Hoxovrance Six Peascis and Lapy Pees- 
kerr are at Nikko. 


shortly 


tion in the art of dyeing. 


Tue 
Prefecture during the week was 622, and the 
number of deaths 344. 





Mx. Tasievent, a military surgeon of the first 
class, has received orders to proceed to Ger- 
many to complete his studies. 


Count Ito will 
make a tour of the Prefectures of Sai- 
tama, Tochigi, and Gumba. 





Ir is stated that the commencement of the pro- 
posed railway between Séul and Pusan has been 
postponed till the 11th of next month. 


A Noriricartoy has been issued substituting 
the Tokaido route for that of the } 
respect of the Tokyé-Kyéto railway. 








asendo in 





Ovex ten thousand persons joined in the pro- 
cessivn following the cofin of the late Marquis 
Yamanouchi, on the occasion of the funeral, 


Tue silk crop in Ina-gori, Shinshiu, is estimated 
to amount to about yen 750,000 this year, 
against the usual annual average of yn 500,000, 


Mx. Oxina, Governor of Yamagata, has been 
appointed Governor of Fukushima, and Mr. 
Shibahara, Senator, succeeds him in his former 
post. 3 


A xenwer of leading merchants in Toky6 met 
atthe Bankers’ Institute on the ryth instant to 
discuss measures for the development of the 
Hokkaido. 





Te revision of the Companies Regulations has 
heen completed in the Senate after a lapse of 
eleven months from the time when they were 
ed to that body 


subr 





j Pur Nippon Yusen Kak ha’s steamer Shima 
[Mara was sold to the Korean Government on 
the 16ch instant. She is the first steamer ever 


| possessed hy Korea, 








Tue new Russian M 
Petersburg in Nove: 


Mr. Inacakr Tasno, Second 
Grade, has been created av 


ster to Japan will le 
ber next. 





Class of Fifth! 
scount, 





Tug authorities propose to complete the new 
Tokaido Railway line in three years. 





Tue German Minister has received the decora- 
tion of the First Class of the Order of the! 
Rising Sun. 








Irhas been shown by the returns that of cho- 
lera patients treated in the hospitals as against 
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Th 


|new!, 





p first instalment—five million yea—of the 
issued Naval Bonds, 
{taken up, 
j from 3 to to per cent, 


has been greedily 


The Bonds sold at premia varying 


Its Excennescy Mr. Mort, Minister of State 
tor Education, attended his office on the 17th 
nsant on the ex, 





y of the mourning period 
the death of his fat 





Tne Prefect of Kanagawa bas forwarded a 
j Written application to the Minister of State for 
al title 


‘be given to Mr. Mitsuhashi, who is now ofliciat- 





Home Miairs, asking that a proper olfici, 


umber of cases of cholera in Kanagawa |" 


ing in the capacity of a supernumerary in somin 
rank. The office of supernumerary has been 
abolished in all government offices. 


Tur returns of the number of prisoners in the 
| exols nf Hydgo Aen show a remarkable decrease, 
the total now being 2,637 against 4,237 last 
year at the same time 











Tue Austrian Minister, who will return to 
Austria after the conclusion of the conference 
‘Treaty Revision, will first visit Korea to 
inspect the condition of that country. 


Tue 2oth instant being the third anniversary of 
the death of the late Mr, Iwakura, members of the 
Imperial family and Ministers of State paid 
visits to his tomb at the Kaianji, Shinagawa. 


Mr. Bockway, a German architect of the Bureau 
of Construction, will take a number of Japanese 
mechanics to Germany, where he intends to give 
them practical training in foreign architecture. 





Ar Nigo-han-mura, Musashi, where rice is crop= 
ped at the earliest date in this country, new rice 
is expected to be harvested about the sth of next 
month, being earlier by ten days than the 
average date. 

Tue inhabitants of Fukuoka fen are agitating 
for a railway, The scheme most in favour is a 
150 miles in length, which would cost 
This project is backed up by 





line 


3 ‘9,000 sen. 
the Governor. 





A suprtrment to the Ofictal Gazette notifies 
that vessels arriving in TOkyé from or through 
infected places will be inspected at the second 
fort at Shinagawa, the Kazusa water-course, and 
off Kanasugi 


Tue TokyO Marine Insurance Company re- 
ceived a telegram on the 18th, stating that the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha's steamer Ve/chiu Maru 
had gone ashore off the coast of Ishihama on 
the preceding day. 


Tnx authorities of the Metropolitan Police 
Bureau have obtained permission to increase 
the estimated sanitary expenditure of the Bureau 
© yen 25,700 in view of the probable preva- 


\lence of cholera in TOk 





Mr. 





Tasakr Gorox, Police Inspector-General, 
ation pointing out to inhabit- 
ants of the capital the advisability of suspending 
's to Yokohama in view of the prevalence of 


cholera at the latter place. 





sued a noti 











Vie 





Minister President of State has verbally 
communicated to the promoters of the proposed 
Cisunomiya-Nikko railway, that official permis- 
sion will be given for the carrying out of the 
scheme in due course of time. 








[ite iron bridges, to be constructed in connec- 
dion with the laying of the proposed railway line 
along the Tokaido, will measure altogether 
[about live miles in length, and the required ex- 
j pense is estimated at about sem 2,000,000, 











Tun Sayings Bank in the Exchequer Depart- 
ment now ts loans of from yen 1,000 to yen 
riginattront ? 
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10,000 on security of Public Loan Bonds and 
shares of the Yokohama Specie Bank, at the 
rate of 43 per cent. per annum. 





Tue Improved Silk Company in Gumma Pre- 
fecture is about to, establish a Warehousing 
Company for the storage of silk, in accordance 
with its stipulations with the Government, which 
to the company. 





granted a loan of sre 309,000 








Witx respect to the proposed revision of the 
commercial treaty between Japan and China, it 
is stated that all forms of imposts on Japanese 
produce imported to China will be abolished and 
that the general relations between Japanese and 
Chinese merchants will be considerably improved. 


Ar the annual general meeting of the Interna- 
tional Hospital, Hyégo, on the 13th inst., the 
report and accounts were unanimously agreed 
to, and the trustees elected for the ensuing year 
were Messrs. Evers, Falque, Fearon, Jernigan, 
and Masfen. 


Ir is stated that Mr. Tsu Tou, who failed his 
attempt, as manager, to keep the China Mer- 
chants’ steamers on the coast of Japan. has made 
arrangements with the owners of English and 
Russian bottoms to commence next month run- 
ning in opposition to the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Reports from various parts of the country show 


that in a few districts water for irrigation pur-) 
poses was getting scarce owing to a continuation | 


of unusually hot and dry weather. The paddy 
fields, however, were planted under favourable 
circumstances, and the recent fall of heavy rain 
for several days all over the country has removed 


apprehension as to the prospects of the crop. 





Tur Osaka Spinning Factory, the capital of 
which was increased to sen 609,000 in January 
last, and in which about 11,500 spindles are run 
at present, has declared a dividend of 8.5 per 
cent. per annum for the first half of this year. 
The factory, which gives employment to 493 
hands at present, has turned out 100,462 fan 
(a kan equals about 10 Ibs.) of yarns during the 
same period. These yarns been sold in Osaka 


and the neighbouring provinces and Kiushiu. | 


the first of 
thread 


They are divided into four classes, 
which exceeds in quality the finest 
imported. 


Or Imports, the market for Yarns and Cotton 
Piece-goods continues in the condition reported 
for the past two or three weeks, a large business 
having again been done at steadily rising prices 
and, as evidence of the genuine improvement of 
the trade, the deliveries have been very satisfac- 
tory. Sales of Varn, the greater part of which 
has been English, have been over 2,cco bales, 

and prices, which are higher, leave off ivi, 
Cotton Piece-goods have been active all round 
and recent rates are fully maintained. Woollens 
of some kinds have fetched better prices, whilst 
n others the higher rates required by holders in 
consequence of previous heavy transactions have 
ihad the effect of checking sales forthe moment 








but the general tone of business is indicative | 


been 
whict 


There has a 


of a real 
small general business in Metals of 


improvement. 


Wire Nails and Tin Plates have had the prin 
cipal share. In Kerosene there have been, 
no large transactions, and dealers ae 








ing for a fall, while holders mainiain 
n Sugar: o: 





attitude. There is hut little passing 
any kind. Of Exports, rather more has been 
done in Raw Silk, though longer figures have 
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had to be paid, and 
are continually on the rise. Holders prog- 
nosticate still higher rates, and are not at all 
ina hurry for business. In Waste Silk the 
market has taken much the same course, and a 
wide gap separates buyers and sellers, the 
latter aflirming that prices up country area good 
deal above the best offers made here. 
continues large, over 6,000 piculs of leaf 
finding buyers during the week, the bulk of 
which was good common and medium grades, 
Mfor which prices remain unchanged. Foreign 
Exchange is without alteration. 





trade 











We have received from three Korean gentle- 
men, Yiwhiok-Noh, Shin- 
Un-hi, and Chiung Nan-kio, a document which 


igning themsely 








purports to contain an account of the incidents 
of the émenfe in Séul in 1884, in regard of the 
share which these gentlemen took in it, and of 
their relations with the Japanese Legation. The 
writers call themselves “private Korean. citi- 
zens” who “fled to Japan by the aid of Mr. 
Takezoye” and who “through his gift have 
been able to keep their lives till now." Accept- 
ling this, their own statement of the case, we 
should be glad to know on what principle they 











¥ (now seek to create embarrassments for Mr. 
akezoye’s Government by publishing a story 
which, in many respects, conflicts materially 
ith the attitude assumed by Japan in her sub- 








[sequent negotiations with China and Korea 
| Mr, Kim-yo-Kun and his associates. were not a 





any time objects of publicsympathy. ‘They never 
succeeded in showing that their aims were lofty 
jcnough to atone for the savage violence of their 
methods. Still, as fugitives hunted by two Go- 
vernments and known to have been condemned 
without a hearing, they might have counted upon 
some measure of civilized pity. At present, their 
unique purpose, apparently, is to prove them- 
selves wholly unworthy of any such sentiment. 
Admitting the extravagant hypothesis that they 
acted—as they evidently desire to persuade the 
| public—at the instigation of the Japanese Lega- 
tion, are they so singularly obtuse as to ignore 
the alternative between which they must then 
choose? By their own showing, they were either 
Mr. Takezoye’s instruments or his associates. 
If the former, what title have they any longer to 
pose as patriols, since they consented to disturb 
\the peace of their country at home, and to ex- 
pose it to grave danger from abroad, at the 
bidding of a foreign intriguer? ‘They may 
indeed claim that they obeyed Mr. Takezoye 





lig 





with the hope of establishing Korea’s indepen- 
In that case, do they 
jowe him no Letter requital than to pub 
indiscretion? And if they were his 
| does it become them now, or does it establish 
| siete heroism, that they should seek to place 








dence through his 





1 his 
associates, 





|upon his shoulders the whole responsibility of 
an affair in which they were themselves partners? 
It is a new article in the code of brave men that! 
they should endeavour to exculpate themselves 
Jat the expense of one who, by their own showing, 
combined with them to contrive their cauntry’s| 
and who was subsequently the means of 





[ben 
saving their lives, These r tions are the in- 
evitable moral of the story told by Mr. Kim and 
As for that story, although 
at it could 1 the test of 
do not purpose to make these! 
columns a medium for ventilating it. We 








his fellow-refuyees, 
th 


we 





we bel 





nut stand 


Peak 
} publicity, 





can 


the markets in the intesior!| 
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discover no motive but selfishness in Mr. Kim’s 
indiscretion, If he had at any time a title to 
consider himself a patriot working for his coun- 
try’s independence, he has now effectually for- 
[feited that title, since the mere shadow of per- 
sonal discomfort induces him to blacken the 
| reputation of the Government that has hitherto 
granted him an asylum, and to estrange the 
| good-will of the empire which alone of Oriental 
States may be counted friendly to his patriotic 
purposes. Mr. Kim evidently aspires to the 
otium cum dignitate of a political refugee who 
has income-earning claims upon the nation 
where he is pleased to seck asylum. He says 
that he desires only to pass the remainder of his 
life in quiet and obscurity. His lofty purposes, 
then, have not long withstood the shock of 
adverse circumstances, But if his patriotism 
has ceased to be active; if his imprudence is 
childish and his ingratitude repellent, we can 
atleast admire the simplicity of a man who 
endeavours to finda purchaser for his silence 
by publishing his confessions at the market cross. 





THERE are subjects which appear to lend 
themselves with special facility to misrepresenta- 
tion and misapprehension. Consular jurisdic- 
tion occupies a high place in the category, 
Even the 2Zydyo News, a journal which is 
certainly not remarkable for inability to see 
straight, has fallen into some curious errors in 
criticising our comments on the recent Notifica- 
tion of the United States Consul-General. It is 
surely a work of supererogation on the part of 
our contemporary to remind us that American 
citizens in Japan are required to respect the 
laws of the Empire gua Japanese laws, That 
fact, and its contrast with the action of certain 
other Powers, have always received the fullest 
recognition at our hands. And with regard to 
Japanese Sanitary Laws, should they happen to 
emanate from the Central Government, they 
would be binding, ipso facto, upon American 
residents. But we were concerned recently, not 
with laws of the Empire, but with regulations 
issued by the Prefect of Kanagawa for the 
protection of public health within the limits 
of his jurisdiction, When such local regulations 
are in question, the attitude of the United 
States is just as silly and illogical as that of any 
other Treaty Power. Were it frankly recognised 
that all municipal competence rests with the 
Japanese authorities and with them only, a 
Consul’s function would be simply to publish 
to his nationals the regulations issued by these 
anthorities, with their accompanying penalties, 
which would of course be imposed by the 
Japanese. But there is a foolish fiction that 
exemptidn from the processes of Japanese 
Imperial laws must be construed, rightly or 
wrongly, as including also exemption from the 
| Japanese penalties of Japanese municipal laws. 
Now it is perfectly obvious that an American 
| Consul, who receives his commission from the 
fecntral Government in Washington, cannot 
possibly exercise municipal authority, since 
| that is a part of State law and of State law only. 
|If, then, he interferes between the Japanese 
Municipal authorities and his nationals, it must 
‘)be in a purely arbitrary character. The U. S. 
| Central Government might indeed acquire by 
|treaty and delegate to its Consular officers 
special municipal authority in Japan. But 
‘ithas acquired no such authority by its treaty 
with this country, and its Consuls hare not 
more right to perform any function—except 
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tatofa channel of communication—in regard 
af Japanese municipal laws, than they have to 
proclaim the municipal laws of Denver, for 
emple, binding upon all their nationals 
raident in Japan. Are we not, then, witnessing 
amere burlesque when the U. S. Consui- 
General politely ** requests” his nationals to 
cdoperate with the Japanese local authorities, 
and to be so kind as to observe the regulations 
issued by them to combat a terrible epidemic 
which is decimating the population? Could 
there be anything more childishly silly than 
this courteous formula of entreaty officially em- 
ployed at a moment of publiccrisis? In certain 
parts of Abyssinia the natives employ a Tulchan 
toaid in milking refractory cows. The Tul- 
chan is a calf’s skin which the cow is invited to 
smell, and, while smelling, she is shackled and 
milked. But if it happens that the aroma 
of the deceased calf is disturbed by circum- 
stances, such as an abnormal condition of the 
atmosphere, for example, the Tulchan fails 
and the cow goes unmilked. The Consular 
body is a species of Tulchan with regard 
to municipal affairs. It emits a faint aroma 
of anciently usurped authority which in quiet 
times serves to content the public. 
ever events travel out of their wonted courses, 
then, as in the case of the U. S. Consul- 
General's Notification, people perceive with 
astonishment what a mockery is this odour of a 
dead calf, and what a fiasco is our resolve to Le 
governed without being administered. Let us 
repeat, once more, to avoid mistakes, that we 
are not finding any fault with the American 
Consul-General personally, or America in 
particular. All the Consuls and all the ‘Treaty 
Powers have placed themselves in the same pretty 
predicament, and until they get out of it, they 
must go on masquerading as practical jesters. 





But when- 





Macavtay’s Essays on Warren Hastings and 
Lord Clive are favourite books with Japanese 
students. No others, indeed, seem to be so 
much used as exercises in composition and 
style. But Macaulay's information was so large 
and his memory so tenacious that his numerous 
references are very puzzling to the ordinary 
reader. It has been said, not without truth, 
that any one perusing the great critic’s Essays, 
and conscientiously studying the references 
they contain, would find himself possessed of a 
very liberal education at the end. Few readers, 
however, have either the time or the means to 
consult the wide range of literature covered by 
Macaulay's references, and in order to obviate 
this difficulty in the case of the Essay on 
Hastings, Professor J. M. Dixon has published 
a volume of notes which were collected orig 
ally for the benefit of his students in the Im- 
perial College of Engineering. Professor Dixon 
takes the edition of “ Warren ITastings” issued 
by the Tokyd University, and gocs through it, 
page by page, explaining not only whatever 
idioms or turns of expression seem likely to 
puzzle Japanese, but also the various re- 
ferences, whether of a historical, mythological, 
or purely literary character, Ile has per- 
formed his task with great thoroughness and 
conferred no small obligation upon Japanese 
students. We observe that he relegates the 
“Impey " of ‘« Warren Hastings " to “a place in 
fiction.” This is well done, but we could wish 
that Professor Dixon had given a few reasons 
for his dictum. In the whole of English litera- 
ture there has never, perhaps, been sucha 
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terrible injustice perpetrated as that done by 
Macaulay to the reputation of Sir Elijah Impey. 
An innocent, honourable man, and ajust judge, 
Impey was held up to posterity by the enchant- 
ments of Macaulay's style as the very “ spider 








of hell” to which Burke likened Hasting 
owed his moral min,” as Sir James Stephen 
recently 





wrote, ‘to a literary murder,” and even 
here in Japan there ought to be no hesitation in 
undying Macaulay's great wrong. 
ever, isa point to which Professor Dixon pro- 
bly considers that he has devoted suflicient 
attention by the references in his preface. For the 
rest, the only criticism we have to offer is that his 
admirable little book is most execrably printed. 
It is one of the worst specimens of printing we 
jhave ever seen in Japan ; which is saying a good 
deal. One can detect, too, that the author had a 
weary and unsuccessful struggle to get his 
corrections inserted. We have examined four 
pages, taken at (pp. 20, 21, 22, 
and 23), to which no reference is made in the 
list of Errata and Addenda, and we find no less 
than six typographical errors. This is unfor- 
tunate in a book intended for use by students. 





This, how- 
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Ir there be any who have not yet decided where 
to spend a portion of the summer, it will not be 
too late to say something which may probably 
have the effect of directing th steps to a 
which, while very lide known to fo- 
is certainly one of the finest sana- 
s in Japan. The spot to which we 
refer is the little village of Kusatsu, situated 
igh up among the mountains of Joshiu, and 
well known as a health resort by Japanese, 
who, during the summer months, flock to 
its springs from the most distant parts. Few 
foreigners, however, visit Kusatsu, and then 
only when afflicted by some of the more severe 
of the many ailments for which sulphur baths 
are usually prescribed. This, of course, is due 
to the great inaccessibility of the place, which 
can be reached only by the most rugged paths 
and the most inconvenient methods of convey: 
To the person who is bold enough, how- 
ever, to undertake the journey, a visit to Kusatsu, 
of actual ill-health 
or simply for pleasure, will be productive of 
real enjoyment and much bodily benefit, The 
traveller can go by train either to Mae- 
bashi or Takasaki, whence jinrikisha and ago 
will take him to his destination. The distance 
is uswally ‘covered in two days. Chief among 
the hardships with which one must lay one’s ac- 
count is this long journey, tedious toa Most di: 
heartening extent. Those who are not afflicted 
by ill-health will be able to pass a few weeks 




















ance. 


whether in consequence 








very pleasantly in the neighbourhood, taking the 
baths just as it suits them to do so, and varying 
this by excursions to the many 
places that lie wi 
most striking of which are the peak of Shirane 
San, on which there are numerous evidences of 
ive volcanic commotion, and the picturesque 


dell where the river that flows through the town 





interesting 
in easy reach, among the 











findsits origin in a multitude of sulphur springs. 
Indeed, a scene more impressive than this latter 
could with difficulty be imagined. In an am- 
phitheatre-like hollow, which seems to have been 
dug out of the shoulder of the mountain, 
generations of pilgrims have erected number- 
less little cairns of stones finely balanced upon 
each other; and while one is somewhat awed by 
the silence of the place, it is not diflicult to per- 
suade oneself thatthe large pebble topped boulder 
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in the centre is a ghostly orator haranguing the 
silent crowd around him. Bya person even inthe 
enjoyment of ordinary health the value of a short 
sojourn in this region of coolness—Kusatsu is 
Jabout 4,000 feet above the sea level, we be- 


. “Te | lieve, will be appreciated, while those who 


wish to have sulphur bathing, and can afford 
the time, will find the waters of strength 
and efficacy without parallel anywhere else in 
Japan. There are at least half a dozen public 
baths, but foreigners may, if they desire it, use 
the private baths which are attached to most of 
the hotels. The hotel-keepers have not yet 
arrived at a sense of the necessity of providing 
European food, but the accommodation offered 
is good, and with a small stock of provisions 
one may sufficiently supplement the stores pro- 
curable in the locality. The baths, which are 
usnally taken ata very high temperature—pro- 
duce severe inflammation upon various parts of 
the body; but this effect is regarded by the Japa- 
hese as simply the escape from the system of the 
poisonous matter distilled from the blood by 
the constant use of the water. However, that 
may be, there can be no possible doubt as to the 
eflicacy of the waters in regard to many grave 
discases. 


Tur London Leoxom/s!'s opposition to bime- 
tallism has hitherto been distinguished by ob- 
stinacy rather than ability. We are never 
surprised when the writer who is charged with 
the ventilation of this subject in the great 
financial journal makes an imposing parade of 
prejudice or conservatism. But of ignorance or 
wilful misrepresentation we certainly do not ex- 
pect to find him guilty. Yet it is hard to see 
how he can escape the imputaticn of either the 
one or the other in an article which he publishes 
with reference to Mr. Giffen’s paper at the last 
meeting of the Institute of Bankers. The 
Economist speaks thus:—“ Much more per- 
tinent to the controversy was the second issue 
raised by Mr. Giffen, ‘Whether, in point of 
fact, the steadiness of the ratio between silver 
and gold for many years prior to 1872 was due 
throughout to the existence of the bi-metallic 
ratio of 15} to 1 in France.’ Mr. Giffen’s argu- 
ment on this point is, in brief, to the effect that 
the ratio was not maintained, as during that 
period there were not unimportant fluctuations 
in the relative values of gold and silver; and 
that what steadiness there was is not to be 
attributed to French bi-metallism, because during 
a large portion of the time France was practic- 
ally mono-metallic, gold having been driven out 
of circulation, and only silver money left in use. 
It is open to question whether the latter part of 
this argument is altogether valid. Mr. Giffen 
admits that if France had gold to exchange for 
silver, the legal ratio would have been effective 
in mitigating any fall in silver, and he shows 
also that France did have gold to exchange, 
because gold could be obtained by paying 
a varying premium. And in these circum- 
stances, it is difficult to maintain confidently 
that the legal ratio had no effect in re- 
gulating the exchangeable value of the two 
metals, But however much bi-metallists may 
question this part of Mr, Giffen’s statement, 
they cannot deny that in the case of France, 
upon which they rely so much, the attempt to 
keep the two metals in circulation side by side 
has always been a complete failure. The 
\result, as the bi-metallists themselves acknow- 
ledge, has ever been practical mono-metallism. 
In other words, instead of a double standard, 
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there has simply been an alternative standard.) 
But the whole argument for bi-metallism is 
made to rest upon the assumption that the two 
metals can be kept in circulation side by side, 
both fulfilling the functions of legal tender.) 
This co-equal use, it is maintained, is nece 
sary, in order to keep the supply of currency 
adequate to the world’s requirements. If so, 
however, bi-metallism has never yet heen able 
to produce this necessary result, and the argu- 
ment against it which plain men can most easily 
grasp is, that all past experience shows that the 
end which it seeks to attain is unattainable by 
the means proposed.” Now we have never 
found a recognised advocate of bi-metallism 
who claimed that the simultaneous circulation 
of the two media, side by side, was an essential 
element of his scheme. All that is asked 
for is an alternative standard—that people 
should be at liberty to alternate from gold to 
silver, or from silver to gold, according to their 
convenience and to the relative abundance of 
either metal, that, in short, debtors should be in 
a position to discharge their obligations in 
whichever money is the easier to get. Such 
freedom of alternation is 
the system advocated by bimetallists as the only 
means of relieving the commercial embarra 
ments caused by imposing the whole function of 
currency on a single and insuflicient method. 
That the Lconomist should so palpably err 
in its interpretation of a theory which has been 
before the public for years, is as unfortunate as 
it is unaccountable. 











in so many words, 














We take the following interesting extract from 
the corrected version of Mr. Blaine’s speech on 
Irish Home Rule, as published by the Mew 
Fork Tribune :— 


Mr. Gladstone's policy includes another measure. It 
propcses to do something to rclieve the Irish from the in- 
tolerable oppression of absentee landlordism, Let me hei 
quote Lord Macaulay againt Speaking of Ireland, whose 
territory is less than the territory of the State of Mainc, 
less than thirty-three thousand square miles inextent, Lord 
Macaulay in the same speech trom which I have already 
quoted says:—" In natural fertility Ireland is superior to 
any area of equal size in Europe, and is far more im) ertant 
to the prosperity, the strength, the dignity of the British 
Empire than all our distant dependencies ‘together more 
imporant than the Canadas, the West Indies, South 
Africa Australasia, Ceylon and the vest Dominicn of 
the Moguls." Iam sure that if any Irish orator had 
originally made that declaration in America he would have 
been laughed at and ridiculed for Celtic exaggeration and 
imagination. ‘This extraordinary statement from. Lord | 
Macaulay led me to a practical éxamination of Ireland’s 
resource. T went at it in a plain, farmer like way and 
examined the statistics relating to Ircland’s production. | 
gathered all my information from British authority, but 
could get no later accounts than for the year 1SSo and for 
the years preceding, and I give you the result of my ex- 
amination, frankly confessing that I was astounded at the 
magnitude of the figures. Inthe year 1880 Ireland produced 
four million bushels of wheat. “But wheat is no longer the 
crop of Ircland. She produced cighty million bushels of 
barley. But barley is not one of the great crops of Ireland. 
She produced seventy. million bushels of oats, a very cx- 
traordinary yield considering Irciand’s small ‘area. ‘The 
neat item I think every one will recognise as peculiary 
adapted to Ircland. [Taughter.) Of potatoes she pro- 
duced 110,00¢,000 bushels, within, 60,000,000 .of the 
whole product of potat 
same year. In turnips 
produced 185,000,000 bushel: 
the largest cotton crop of the United States. She produced of 
flax 60,000,000 pounds, and of eabhage 850,000,000 pounds. 
She produced of hay 3,800,000 tons. She had on her thous 
sad hills and in her valleys over 4,000,000 head of eattle, 
and in the same d’ 3,500,000 head of 
sheep. She had 50,000 horses and 210,000 asses nnd | 
mul During the year 1$50 she exported to Fngl: 
Over 700,000 cattle, Cver 709,000 sheep, and nearly hs 
a million of swine,’ Remember all these came froma te 
ritory not quite so large as the State of 3 and from 
area of cultivation of less than twenty mill of acres. 

But with this maynit t abundance from this fertile 
land, rivalling the richness of the ancient land of Goshen, 
there are thousands of men in Ireland in want of food and 
appesling to-day to the charity of the stranzer—compelled 
toask alms through their blood and kindred in America. 
Why should this sad condition occur in a land that over- 
flows with plenty and exports millions of produce to other 
countries? As commanded by the great’ Lawgiver of 
Israel, “Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out 
the corn.” And St. Paul in quoting this text in. his first 
Epistle to Timothy declared “the laborer to be worthy of 
his reward."—(Applause.) And yet many of the men ene 
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gaged in producing these wonderful harvests of Ireland are 
torday lacking bread to satisfy their hunger. 

Mr. Gladstone believes, and we hope more than half of 
Great Britain believes with him, that the cause of this dis- 
tress in Ircland is to be traced in large part to the owner- 
ship of the land. Seven hundred and twenty-nine English 
men own half the land ia Ireland. ‘Three thousand other 
men own the majority of the other half of the agricultural 
land of Ireland. Counting all the small hollings there are 
but 10,288 owners of land in Ireland, and this in a popula- 
tion of more than 5,009,000 souls. Produce that condition 
of affairs in Maine or in any New Eng 
distress in a few years would be as gr 
Ireland to-day. “Mr. Gladstone, speakin 
anda Christian, says that this condition of 
cease, anil that the men who till the land in Ireland must 
be permitted to purchase and to hold it. 


















An American correspondent, in forwarding this 
speech to us, writes :—‘I suppose the enclosed 
speech of Mr. Blaine will seem to you presump- 
tuous. I am free to say that if we hada Home 
Rule question in America, and if an English 
public man addressed an English audience 
gathered to consider the question, I should feel 
inclined to tell the aforesaid public man and 
audience to go to a climate warmer than that of 
Great Britain. 





JamesG. Blaine, itappears tome, 
when he wants to twist the tail of the British 
lion, might more appropriately limit his sclec 
tion of instruments to the fisheries’ tweezers, 
and not snatch at the princers which belong to 
Parnell es id ommes. Atthe same time, some por- 
tions of the speech strike me as well put, especially 
that part relating to the productions of the Irish 
soil as contrasted with the poverty of the Irish 
people. If the figures are correct, the contrast 
is startling. The unanimity with which the 
English papers attack Blaine shows that their 
resentment is stronger than their discretion. No 
doubt he has given them just cause for offence, 
but their comments are, allow me to say with all 
deference to your opinion, decidedly undigni- 
fied. ‘They speak contemptuously of Blaine ; 
call him a low politician, etc., but whatever may 
be said of Mr. Blaine’s methods and reputation, 
the man who mistakes him for anything other 
than a level-headed, shrewd and eminently able 
public man, makes a big mistake.” 


* 
* 
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It has to be remembered that when the Eng- 
lish papers commented on Mr. Blaine’s speech, 
it included reflections upon Lord Salisbury of a 
very gross character. The speech, as subse- 
amended by Mr. Blaine, contains 
nothing that ought to be considered offensive 
As for our correspondent's 
suggestion that an American public man should 
not meddle with England's domestic policy and 
pice versd, we wholly dissent from it. Ameri- 
can affairs have the deepest interest for Eng- 
lishmeg, and we trust that the same is true of 
English affairs in America. Although the 
sympathies of the people of the United States 
have, in the main, been enlisted in the cause 
which is at present out of favour in England, 
we believe that the consequence of this whole 
affair will be to draw Great Britain and her 
giant daughter closer together than ever. 


|Six weeks ago we stated our belief that the 


rumours of trouble with China about Burmah 
were exaggerated, and that the suspension of 
the negotiations was not due to any new com- 
plication but simply to the necessity of waiting 
for the arrival in Peking of Marquis Tséng, 
who was the author of China's demands, and 
who had carried them to a point somewhat 
beyond the easy comprehension of his col- 
leagues in Peking, It is interesting to find 
that, at the time when we wrote, this view 
of the facts was simultancously receiving ex- 








pression in London through the columns of 
The Times. 
grown dimensions and very practical instincts. 
makes herself sometimes quite remarkable by 


China, who, for a Power of full- 


the with which she clutches at 


shadows, is apparently resolved to cling to her 
bogus suzerainty in Upper Burmab, and will 


earnesiness 


gladly wink at English occupation if only some 
device can be found to save her face in this 
respect. Lord Salisbury’s idea was to utilize 
the head of the native church in Burmah, under 
these circumstances. The passage of annual 
presents through ecclesiastical hands was ex- 
pected to satisfy the Court at Peking without 
imparting any equivocal aspect to the position of 
England. This dodge, for it can be called 
nothing else, meant, of course, that China was to 
put whatever construction she pleased upon the 
receipt of these annual presents, it being under- 
stood that England need not be disturbed by 
“any bogey such as the fear of being called a 
tributary.” Lord Rosebery’s accession to power 
at the Foreign Office was supposed to have given 
the negotiations a new complexion, but even 
when Lord Salisbury returns to Downing Street 
as he soon will—we shall be much surprised 
if the affair is settled before the arrival of 
Tséng in Peking. The Marquis is—or was at 
the date of our last advices—doing the manufac- 
turing tour of England. It will be remembered 
‘as was explained in these columns at the end 
of May—that his intended visit to the great 
German workships prompted the advisability of 
inviting him to perform similar inspections in 
England. Meanwhile the pacification of Burmah 
is proceeding, and will, let us hope, be quite 
completed ere the Marquis reaches Peking. 
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Unpleasant conjectures are also beginning to 
circulate about the Macaulay mission to Thibet. 
The composition of the mission is criticised. It 
is said to be too pretentious, and the Chinese Go- 
vernment suggest the apprehension that its pur- 
posemaybe misunderstood by the Thibetans, and 
that its friendly reception cannot be reckoned on 
with confidence. These rumours do not sur- 
prise us in the least. We long ago expressed 
our fears that the singularly suave demeanour 
of the Government in Peking towards Mr. 
Macaulay did not necessarily predict a success- 
ful ending to his mission. There is a lengthy 
chapter of possible accidents between Calcutta 
and Lhassa, and unless every one is unanimous 
in wishing that Mr. Macaulay should steer 
safely through them all, Thibet may be destined 
to remain some time longer outside the pale of 
international commerce. 


Witu reference to our note of yesterday about 
the subscription started for the purpose of creat- 
ing a fund for the relief of the families of those 
oflicials and policemen, engaged in stamping out 
the present epidemic, who have been unfortunate 
enough to fall victims to the disease in the 
performance of their duty, we have been re- 
quested by the Kencho authorities to acknow- 
ledge with grateful thanks the receipt of the 
following subscriptions received at the Kencho 
from the foreign residents of this port up to 
yesterday evening :— 











Mr. N.P. Kingdon | Messrs, Sieber & Co.) Sy" 
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Wr every succeeding legislative session the 
Congress of the United States finds itself con- 
fonted by an ever increasing burden of work 
The number of bills before it is gradually as- 
suming dimensions out of all proportion to the 
time at the disposal of legislators. Hence it is 
that while bills multiply, the percentage of them 
becoming law is continually decreasing, and the 
centre of legislation is more and more being 
shifted from Congress to its sub-committe: 
The thirty-ninth Congress was the first in which 
the number of bills submitted exceeded 2,000, 
but the fortieth was already called upon to 
dispose of 3,732, while in the forty-eighth the 
number of bills had reached the almost fabulous 
figure of 11,443, and the Congress now in 
session bids fair to surpass the record of its 
predecessor in that respect. It is, of course, 
self-evident that neither the House, nor the 
Senate, nor their sub-committees are able to do 
anything like justice to the bills, resolutions, and 
suggestions that are thus waiting for disposal, 
and hence two propositions have been miade 
toremedy this certainly serious defect of the 
legislative machinery. The first is to lengthen 
the time of the sessions, and the second is that 

all private bills should first be submitted to 
specially constituted courts. The two proposi- 
tions admit of being combined. With regard 

to the first, there are three different and 
differing bills before Congress, all aiming at 
lengthening the sessions, but fixing different 
periods for that purpose. The authors of these 
bills are Senator Hoar, and Representatives Blan- 
chard and Henderson. The great desileratum 
now is that Congress should find time to consider 
these proposals and to adopt one of them, and 
thatas soon as possible. Imthe meanwhile, some 
American papers believe the moment propitious 
for pointing out toa long suffering country some 
ofthe representatives most remarkable for legis: 
lative fecundity ; and the 
carries off a not too glorious prize. Senator 
Plumb heads the list as father of y2 bills and 2 
resolutions, but he is followed closely by the 
irrepressible Ingalls with 82 bills, the latter in 
turn being in this legislative race but little ahead 

of Senator Call with 78 bills and 4 resolutions. 

It can certainly not be made an objection to 
these Senators that they are idling away their 
time at the nation’s expense. The chief strain 
on the legislative machine, however, is caused 
mainly by the super-abundance of private bills 
that clamour for a hearing, and that have to 
depend on a great deal of pushing from oflicial 
and unofficial quarters in order to attract the 
avention of an over-burdened Congress. Hence 
the second proposition of referring all such b 

to special constitutional courts promises gr 














Senate in this respect 








ater 
relief to the members of both houses and will 
cause the political machinery at Washington to 
run more rapidly and with less friction. 





Tue Chinese Indemnity Bill has now, alter pro- 
longed discussion, passed the Senate by a vote of 
30 yeas against 10 nays, ‘This Bill authorizes 
the President to make all possible inquiry into, 








and to ascertain, the actual losses sustained by 
the Chinamen in the Rock Springs Riot during 
last fall, and to pay whatever losses have thus 
been incurred. ‘The sum appropriated for this 
parpose by the Bill amounts to Sisco. The} 
opposition to the passage of the Bill was not 


numerically large, but very determined in its 
utterances. It was claimed and proved fram 
the official correspondence on the subject that 
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the rioters were all without exception foreigners, 
and it was further argued that both Chinese and 
white labour engaged in the mines at Rock 
springs was notfreelabour, buthad been brought 
there under a system of contracts, and with a 
view to supplanting the higher-priced but more 
| killed labour of the American miner. 

further maintained that, being in the employ of 
the same company, the men on either side did 
not look to the United States Government for 
the protection of their interests ; but that, relying 
for their safety upon the power of their masters 














Lecome—the Chinese with the knowledge even 
\and the connivance of their own Government— 
they had gone to the Wyoming mines and 
worked there. The opposition then denied 
that the United States were under any obligation 
to extend to Chinese and other foreigners any 
greater right of redress for wrongs than is ex 
tended to United States citizens under similar 
circumstances. The position which had been 
assumed by men like Evarts, Edmunds, and 
Sherman was severely criticized, but,as the sequel 
wed, to litle purpose. Singularly enough, a 
strong contrast was shown to exist between the 
freedom enjoyed by the Chinese in their 
movements and proceedings within the United 
States and the limitations and restrictions that 
hamper at almost every step the movements of 
American citizens in China. The whole bas 
of the recommendations of the President and 
the Secretary resvlved itself into a fecling of 
pity towards the individual Chinaman, but the 
opposition did not believe that any obligation 


sho 








either legal or otherwise did exist on the part of 
the United States for action such as was pro- 
posed by the Indemnity Bill. How convincing 
these arguments were is sufficiently evident from 
the number of votes which the opposition was 
able to rally against the Bill, but its passage in 
Junc, 1886, after the perpetration of the outrages 
at Rock Springs in September of last year, does 
seem a somewhat tardy reparation, especially in 
view of the fact that the exact losses sustained 
by the sufferers from the riot are yet to be 
ascertained by a special inquiry on the part of 
the Government. 














To the writers in the Hoch? Shimbun and other 
vernacular journals, who recently advocated the 
transplantation of the English Constitution, root 
and branches, into Japan—writers who would 
ceed forthwith to reduce the functions of the 
Emperor to reigning without governing—we 
commend the following information taken from 
the columns of a recent number of the Su/ur- 
day Review — 
within 








fle Constitutions which “haye 





the last fifty or sixty years been copied 


from the English model have, in almost all cases, 





varied like grafted trees from the original trpe. 
Germany, Austria, and to a certain extent Italy 
aud Belgium, have been unwilling or unable to 
acclimatize the artificial institution of reigning 
without also governing. The French experi- 
ment succeeded but imperfectly during the 
strugyle between Louis Philippe and his sucees- 


sive Ministers, and it was wholly discontinued 












luring the eightecn years of the Second Em] 
Victor Emmanuel aud his son have commanded 
jannics in the field; and the German Emperor 
retains in his own hands the control of military 
Jadairs, Tis great Minister is never tired of re- 


e Prussian and German Parliaments 
that the general policy of his Government is 
independent of their votes and resolutions. The 


ming 
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whose serfs, as it were, they had voluntarily — 








late King of Spain, though he respected the re- 
striction imposed upon him by the Constitution, 
claimed and exercised the power of appointing 
and dismissing Ministers without necessary 
regard to Parliamentary majorities. If he had 
been exposed, like his immediate predecessor, 
insurrections organized by discontented 
generals, Alfonso XII. would certainly not have 
hesitated to take the command of his own forces 
for the suppression of disorder. In none of the 
States which haye been enumerated has royalty 
yet shrunk into a fiction. 











Signor Curagini's Circus and Menagerie opened 
on Saturday evening before a large and most 
appreciative audience. The show, which is 
situated on a piece of ground on the opposite 
side of the Creek from the French Foundry, 
consists of two large tents which are devoted, 
the smaller to the purposes of the menagerie 
and the other to the performances of the com- 
pany. A bar, conducted by Mr. T. K. James, 
ofthe Japan Hotel, was fitted up in the former 
tent. The collection of strange animals which 
Signor Chiarini exhibits to his patrons is small, 
but the beasts are the very best of their kinds. 
The three Nubian lions are splendid specimens, 
which show lite of the spiritless condition that 
caged lions usually manifest; and the three 
Bengal tigers are as sleek and tiger-like as 
if only brought the day before from their 
native jungle. Two elephants standing in 
one part of the enclosure attracted great 
attention, not only on account of their re- 
markable docility, but also because of their 
evident solicitude on behalf of a small Brahma 
bull, of the sacred breed, which was secured 
between them, and which they constantly fanned 
with their trunks. The monkeys were, as usual, 
the centre of attraction to a large crowd, and 
the cage of snakes, mostly Brazilian cobras, 
which occupied a position in the centre of the 








tent, was also the object of considerable in- 
terest. The Circus programme was in two 
parts, each prefaced by an overture from the 
capital band of the company. ‘The first part com- 
menced with the Roman sports representation, 
in which four ladies and the same number of 
gentlemen performed, under the leadership of 
Miss Victoria Blanche, a series of most difficult 
evolutions, Gymnastic exercises on the hori- 
zontal bar by Messrs. French and Angelo, 
following, after which Signor Chiarini brought 
out the two ponies, Figaro and Sonito, who, 
underhis charge went through amost complicated 
and trying performance. Retro-equitation by 
La Petite Roland, the next act, was very well re- 
ceived, the young lady gaining warm applause 
after each of her dificult feats; and the first 
part was brought toa close by a comic equestrian 
seene called "The three nations,” by Mr. Charles 
Stoodley, the comic business in this asin the 
previous picce being done by Mr. Godrey. 
In the second part, Mr. Abadie introduced the 
two elephants, whose performances, on tubs 
and otherwise, evinced the most careful and 
pationt teaching. A skilful equestrian perform- 
ance by Miss Emma Stoodley, was followed 
vy the appearance of the magnificent colt, Duke, 
which r the charge of Signor Chiarini 
showed to what an extent careful and  dis- 
criminating tuition can train a generous and 
high-spirited animal. A comic scene in which 
some shilful dirowing of peaked hats was done 
was next represented by Messrs. French and 
Angelo, and followed by the performance of the 
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Cynocephalus Porcaria, a Madagascar monkey, 
which, though the mest contemplative and un- 
ostentatious of his kind, developed under the care 
of Mr. Frederick Sylvester a wonderfulamount of 
enthusiasm, and screamed “ gawn” to the horse 
on which it rode with all the verve of an old 
rider. The performance was brought to a close 
by Mr, James Frame’s appearance among the 
tigers, which he caused to do various feats; the 
most astounding perhaps being that of the one 
which jumped several times through a burning 
hoop. On the whole, the performance was 
most successful and enjoyable, and we can safely 
predict for Signor Chiarinia very successful run. 





Tue cholera epidemic in this settlement is now 
as bad as it was in the worst days of 1882, It 
has been very sudden and sharp in its behaviour. 
Attacking twelve persons at its first coup on the 
night of the last day of June, it developed, in 
the space of a fortnight, a degree of vigour with- 
out precedent. If heat has anything to say 
to the spread of such an epidemic, the conditions 
have been eminently favourable, for never since 
1871 have we been visited by such a long, un- 
varied spell of scorching weather. Still the old 
immunity is enjoyed by the foreign residents, 
and in a lesser degree by the better class of 
Japanese. Can it he, as we suggested in 1882, 
that house-construction is responsible for thi 
difference? The subject is so important that 
we venture to repeat what we then said, Allud- 
ing to Dr, Ivan von Pettinkofer’s essay on the 
sanitory relations of the soil, read before the 
Association of German Naturali 

cians at Salzburg, in September 
wrote :— 








ts and Physi 


188t, 





we 





Some of the Doctor's conclusions are novel and full 
of interest for us at this juncture, He says that hitheito 
in estimating the hygienic effect of lucal influences 
the first place has been given to the air, the second 
to the water, and the third to the soil, But this order 
has now to be reversed. Local air can only hold the 
first place in hygienic regimen so long as we forget 
that the average velocity of the atmosphere over the 
surface of the earth is ten feet per second, and that 
even in an apparently perfect calm, the air is moving 
at the rate of 100 feet a minute, Consequently, if 
has properties or contains matters in one place which 
are not remarked in another, they cannot originate in 
the air itself, but must be derived from the soil and are 
then carried away in the free atmosphere, to disappear 
by dilution and gther processes. ‘The same is the cise 
with local water. All the water that we drink on the 
earth falls from the sky, and is everywhere of precisely 
the same composition. Only when it penetrates the 
soil is it changed by taking up matter derived from 
the ground through which is flows.“ The explanation 
of the frequent, sharply defined local limitations of 
cholera and typhoid has been sought first in influences, 
not of soil, but of water and air to which the germs of 
disease have been imparted from men; bata elear 
impartial examination of the local prevalence of these 
diseases in circles of greater or less extent has now 
furnished evidence that in many cases air and water 
can no longer be maintained to be the causes of the 
localization, but that the sources of the epilemic must 
be sought in the soil.” Many instance are cited in 
corroboration of this theory, and the lecturer then 
proceeds to enquire what are the contents of the se 
that exert such powerful influences, for good or evi 
on our healths. ‘The most probable answer seems to. 
be that the evil influences are derived from minute 
organisms or their products, “of which many million 
individuals can be put within the area of the heal of 
a pin and which inhibit the porous soil from the sur: 
face down to a great depth,” 
have baleful, and others beneficent, properties, so these 
molds, as they are called, are capable of being eith:r 
hurtful or harmless, according to their species, or as is 
probably the true solution, according to the nature o 
the soil they inhabit. Mycology, however, has noe yet 
thrown much light upon the bitter pint. | All that we 
surely know is that cnitain processes, not a! 
sometimes convert an unhealthy, into vt 
OF this a notable example is fymished by the city of 
Rome, where fevers now prevail thet were alm 
unknown in the times before the cwsiculi, 
served to drain th hills—had become choked and in 
inoperative. An old experience is that certain infec 
tious diseases have their favouti alluvial 
soils, which after all ditier from other soils mainly in 
the nature of their physical aggregation—that is to 
say, in their greatest permeability for air and moisture. 
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Just as certain plants | 


And this brings us to what is, perhaps, the most 
interesting part of the investigation ; namely, to. the 
fact that the evil influences of the soil are proximately 
due to the air imprisoned in its pores and impregnated 
with its impurities, “In common life we can hardiy 

cive the extent of the porosity of the soil on which 
cll, Heavy, towering buildings often stand on a 
ch is filled to the extent of a third of its volume 
with air, The investigation of ground air has just 
begun, but it has already suprised us with some un- 

cted revelati jround air is distingnished from 
the air that passes over the surface by the higher pro- 
pertion of carbonic acid it contains, which increases, 
asa rule, with the distance from the surface, and to 
which our springs owe their charges of that gas. ‘Lhis 
carbonic acid is chiefly derived ftom organic matters 
and organic life in the ground, with which it increases 
and diminishes, Air brought by Zettel from the dead 
dry soil of the Libyan Desert, sealed in glass tubes, 
showed no larger proportion of carbonic acid than the 
free superficial air, but the ground air from a palm. 
garden ia the oasis of Farafreeh yielded much carbouie 
ici 

Still stranger than all this, however, is the fact that 
our houses are aired or ventilated in no small degree 
hy the ground.air, “Renk has been inquiring, with 
the aid of Recknagel's differential manometer, whether 
the air flows from the ground inta the house’ or from 
the house into the ground, and has found that throngh 
most of the year the draft is from the ground into the 
house. He has also found that the ground air, which 
is sucked into the house, brings dust with it, and other 
observers have shown that the same air also carries 
germs susceptible of development in suitable solutioys. 
It is thus easy to see how the soil affects our health 
without our having to eat it; the ground air plays the 
part of an always ready intermediate agent, as far as 
concerns the molds, In this light it is easily seen why 
some houses sometimes have to suffer so badly from 
certain conditions of the soil, especially when they are 
badly ventilated. ‘The movement of air in a close 


















































house is many thonsand times less active than where 
the circulation is free; and theair entering the house 
suffers correspendingly less dilution than that passing 
into the free atmosphere, and Jeaves in it much mare 
cf what it bring 
hous 


up from the ground. While the 
is heated during the cold season and at night in 
ammer, while the air within doors is warmer than 
the surrounding ont-door air, the houses act as draught- 
nd suck air out from the ground as if they w 
cupping glasses set over it.” 
All this is most instructive, and if credible, goes far 
splain many circumstances connected with the 
present cholera epidemic in Japan. The feature of 















European, is the construction of their flours, These 
wre formed of thin boards with irregular edges, so 
joined that large interstices exist between every board 
In the dwellings of the poorer classes the joists of the 
floor may be said to be laid directly on the soil, so that 
we have, at once, the most favorable conditions for 
the free ingress of the poisonous molds. Residences 
of more pretensions are raised farther from the ground, 
and thus, though their floors are still full of crevices, 
their inniates are somewhat protected by the current of 
air which percolates beneath, This latter advantage 
is always obtained in a house of Western construction, 
while, at the same time, the careful joining of the floors 
afiords additional security. Thus it becomes easy to 
account for the immunity enjoyed by the immates of 
the brick houses in Ginza, and for the mortality which 
has overtaken the wretched dwellers in the low-lying 
purlieus nf Yokohama, — It willbe of little use to supp 
these latter with water from the Tamagawa, to inspect 
their sewers or even to sprinkle them every day with 
disinfectants. What they seem to want is to have their 
floors mode air-tight. Probably a great deal of good 
could be done by pasting thick sheets of paper under the 
mats. But the radical remedy, sofar as poison from 
t soil is concerned, would be either to raise the 
houses from the ground and construct their floors 
in Western fashion, or to spread a good thick layer of 
cement over the soil on which they are built. We 
strongly recommend the local authorities to. make 
sume experiments in this direction. 













































Tue “ fay's giftie” 


is evidently not in the pos- 
snglishmen at large just now. Mr. 
Gladstone was sternly denounced by the Con- 
‘ause he based his Home Rule 
proposals on the ground that Irishmen are not 
disposed to obey laws made for them by the 
people of another country. “Could anything 


session of E 





servatives be 

















be more outrageous,” cried the critics, © than 
the sugzestion, coming from the rime Minister 
himself, that the English and the Trish are 








Perish the thought! 


antl indivisible. iy 
Irishman spoke of the Dublin Castle officials as 


nations. 






separi 


They 


» When an 





ue one mil 





the represeniatives of a stronger race, there was 
: the agitator was de 
nounced as a traijor and a rebel. Tear now, 


however, what a leading Conservative organ, the 





achorus of disap; rovi 





Japanese houses which maisly distinguishes them from | 


St. Fames's Budget, writes upon the Irish ques- 
tion, “The author of the Home Rule Bill,” 
according to that journal, ‘failed to remember 
that Ireland is not one nation but two.” These 
two nations are “the Protestants, Loyalists, 
people of our own blood,” and “ their heredi- 
tary enemies” who “would not give sixpence 
for Mr, Gladstone's scheme if they had not the 
prosperous Protestant community of Ulster to 
bleed and to wreak their vengeance on.” Then 
the S#. Zames's Budget proceeds in the follow- 
ing strain:— 


The discussion on the renewal of the Arms Act will 
be useful in bringing all this out more clearly, in the 
House of Commons and in the country alike. The 
most prominent question in debate is, Whether the 
Loyalists and Protestants of Ireland, supposing them 
to be deprived of the protection of English law, and 
placed by Act of Parliament under the control of a 
* foreign” Government (Mr. Gladstone's own word), 
would have any right to resist the authority of that 
Government. Sir Henry James and Mr. Bradlaugh 
hold that they would have no such right; the lawyer's 
contention being one that would authorize an English 
Government and Parliament to place any number of 
the Queen's subjects under the domination of any 
Power they chose to hand them over to. We repeat 
that, though the Queen's Government may possibly 
have aright to outlaw any portion of her loyal sub 
jects, from the date of their outlawry they become their 
‘own masters. It is not for Mr, Gladstone or anybody 
else to say that they shall henceforth live under another 
Government—French, Irish, American, or what not. 
And we have no doubt whatever that the outlawed 
community would have every right to resist by force 
| of arms the new and strange authority put over them, 
| In this opinion every lover of freedom must concur, in 
|a case where it is proposed to cut off a million anda 
quarter of her Majesty's white. subjects from the 
Imperial Government, and to place them under a 
totally different Government ; a Government composed 
Jof their hereditary enemies—men of alien race, of a 
bitterly hostile creed, and hungering and thirsting to 
dominate that they may humble and oppress, And 
surely this is to the purpose: Rightly or wrongly, 
resistance there would be, rebellion there would be in 
this case; it would be supported in the field if neces- 
|suy by thousands of Englishmen and Scotchmen ; 
while no conceivable English Government would dare 
to call out a regiment of the Queen's forces to assist a 
war of Catholics against Protestants, of wild Irish and 
foreign filibusters against loyal men of our own blood, 


Now we should like to know whether Irishmen 
who call the English a nation alien to themselves 
can be greatly blamed in the face of English 
declarations that a Parliament in Dublin would 
be a “foreign Government” in regard to the 
Irish Loyalists; “a Government composed of 
their hereditary enemies—men of alien race, of 
a bitterly hostile creed, and hungering and 
thirsting to dominate that they may humble and 
oppress "—and that to place the Ulster Loyalists 
under such a Government would be to “‘ out- 
law them.” 























Tue progress of Russian railway enterprise in 
Central Asia does not seem to have been with- 
out effect on Persia. The long planned line 
from Teheran to Bushire v/d¢ Kashan, Ispahan, 
and Shiraz, isto be undertaken, and the contract 
for its construction has been given to an 
American, Mr. F. H. Winston, who, having 
gone to Teheran to represent his country as 
Minister at the Shah’s Court, resigned his posi- 
tion shortly after his arrival with a view, it 
would seem, of entering upon the task entrusted 
to him by the Persian Government. The con- 
tract covers a period of twenty years, and gives 
Mr, Winston power and authority to construct 
the Teheran-Bushire and Teheran-Meshed lines 
with all such branches as may be judged neces- 
sary in the interest of a proper development of 
te main lines. The construction of the Tehe- 
ran-Bushire line is, from an international and 
commercial point of view, a most excellent and 
desirable thing, but from a strictly Persian and 
military stand-point, the Teheran-Meshed line 
is by far the most important, intended, as it is, 
to connect the centre of Persia with the outlying 
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ad much 
Alter its construction the sending of from ten’ of all the Australian colonies, and on that ground 


exposed province of Khorassan. | picture of prosperity is the heavy jlidebtedness| 


twenty thousand regular soldiers will be only there have been voices of advice and warning 


aquestion of a few da 
seious intention of maintaining her neutrality 
during a future conflict on the Afghan frontier, 


s, and if Persia has any 





this railway will afford her the greatest possible! 


facilities for preserving Khorassan against be 
coming a camping ground and base of suppli 
to forces h>stile to Persian interests. 





Transcaspian Railway to Merv is strikingly illus- 


tated by the fact that, according to the Vorve| 


Vremja, Mr. Winston is making arrangements 
to come to St. Petersburg with a view of enter- 
ing into negotiations for the conveyance to 
Meshed, by the Transcaspian line, of all the 
material he may need for the proposed construc- 
tion of the Teheran-Meshed Railway, This 


item of news, very probable in itsel{—for there, 


is no shorter and better road to Meshed than the 
one opened by Russia—would indicate that the 
line to Meshed is to be pushed on in preference 
to thatto Bushire, and that military considera- 
tions in the council of the Shah's advisers pre- 
ponderate at present over those of a commer- 
cial nature. 
material for the line terminating at Bushire on} 
the Persian Gulf, Great Britain will be able 
to furnish it cheaper and to convey it to 
Bushire at lower rates than any other com- 
petitor, especially if, as is very likely, these 
lines be built from Meshed and Bushire 
towards the interior, from the circumference 
of the empire to its centre, the difficulty 


As to supplying the necessary 








of 


transport increasing in proportion to the re-| Democratic, 


moteness of the provinces from the capital. 

We learn that Mr. Aston has accepted the post 
of Japanese Secretary at Her Britannic Majesty's 
Lezation in TokyO. The news is very welcome, 
not only because it points to Mr, Aston’s return) 
at no distant date, but also because it indicates 
that his health must be greatly restored. By 
Mr. Satow's promotion to Bangkok, by the 
lamented death of Mr. McClatchy, and by Mr.| 











The ad-! 
vantage gained by Russia in forcing onward the, 


Ito it. 


addressed to the colonies from more than one 
| quarter of Old England. Nothing is easier for 
,the Australians than to raise a loan in London, 
and although in no country of the world do 
we find so large an amount of debt per head of 
population, the credit of the Pacific colonies is 
unexhausted and seems inexhaustible. While 
many prophesy sure bankruptcy and a backset 
for a decade at least, the colonists point 
to the almost limitless resources of their land as 
the never failing mine whence they will draw the 
money to pay debts necessarily incurred for the 
development of wealth otherwise unavailable. 











Tur silver question in the United States docs 
not seem to be making much headway in Con- 
gress, and however desirable speedy action and 
a termination of the present discussion would 
be in the interests of the business world generally, 
the people's representatives are by no means 
agreed on what they actually want, though on 
what they do not want they have passed two 
resolutions supported by very respectable ma- 
jorities. They do not want a free and un- 
restricted coinage of silver, neither do they wish 
the present coinage of that metal to cease al- 
together. The first resolution, free and un- 
restricted coinage, we find supported by 125 
members of the House and opposed by 163 
In analyzing this vote, according to the at- 








of the two parties, we find 15 per cent. 
of the Republican, and 57 per cent. of the 
vote in favour of free coin- 
aye, the rest of these parties being opposed 
The second resolution, suspension of 
silher coinage, was supported by only 84 and 
opposed by zor representatives. Of the Re- 
publican vote 42 percent., and of the Democratic 
|vote about 65 percent., were opposed to the 
discontinuance of silver coinage. After these 
test votes the attention of the public was diverted 
from the question by the labour troubles that 
affected the country from one end to the other, 


y the subsequent < erie . 
Aston’s appointment to Korea and his sub-)2 by the subsequent anarchist riots that opened 


sequent illness, the British Legation in Toky6 
was deprived of the services of three biilliant 
sinologues. Only two gentlemen, Messrs. Hall 
and Gubbins, remained to sustain the high 
reputation for linguistic scholarship which the 
staff of the Legation had justly acquired, Mr. 
Aston’s return to the scene of his old labours 
will be a notable accession of strength. 


Tur long standing and interesting rivalry be- 
tween New South Wales and Victoria as to 
which colony should first be able to count a 
nillion of inhabitants, has now been decided in 
favour of Victoria, the quarterly statistical ab- 
stract of the latter Government showing an} 
estimated population of Victoria on the 31st of 
March of 1,001,756. The figures for New South 
Wales are yg2,375 forthe same date, and as the 
actual increase of that colony's population 
amounted to 12,322 during the first quarter o! 
this year, it is safe to assume that New % : 
Wales, in filling up the long coveted milion, was 
but three months behind her sister-colony., 
The growth of these Australian colonies is 
we reflect how 














back 
; and the impetus 





marvellous indeed wher 
ward they were as late as 183 
which by their growth has been given to English 
interests throughout the South Pacific is truly 
The only drawback to this 
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remarkable. Ane. 


the eyesof many to the active dangers of socialism 
even in the UnitedStates, a country which had 
been considered proof against the influence of so 
cialistic schemers. Th 
incidents diverted public opinion, and until the 
people turn to the matter again and imperatively 
demand a solution of the silver problem, it is not 
likely that Congress will take any decisive mea- 
sure in a question concerning which itis difficult 
for the various representatives to ascertain with 
approximate correctness the sentiments of their 





momentarily important 


respective constituencies. 


was arrested some months ago 





MaAxwetr 









on suspicion of murdering a young Englishman 
named Preller, with whom he had been travel- 





ling, has probably been condemned to death 





ere this. It will he remembered that Preller’s 
body was found ina trunk in the hotel where 


he and Maswell had been staying, and that on 





the wunk was a label "So. perish all traitors to 
When Ms 


he was in possession of Vreller’s clothes and 


well was arrested, 





the great cituse.” 


money, but it seemed at first not unlikely tat 





sufficient evidence to convict him would not be 


His story was that Pveller’s death 





forthcoming. 
had been accilentally caused by chloroform, 
and there was nothing to show that such might 


not have been the case. But the prosecution 


gle 


ultimately produced a witness whose testimony 
imparted a different complexion to the affair, 
This was a detective who had caused himself to 
be arrested for forgery, and who, during forty- 
seven days passed in jail with Maxwell, obtained 
the latter's confidence and a confession. The 
important part of the latter was that, on the 
day of the murder—we quote Maxwell's words 


as given by the detective—* Preller was 
in his (Maxwell's) room and complained 
of pain. Maxwell told him he could re- 


medy it by using a hypodermic syringe and 
urged that he should try it. Preller, he said, 
took off his coat and vest, and he said he 
gave him a good dose in the arm, which put 
him to sleep. When he was asleep he used 
some chloroform that he had there, and when 
he found that was not enough he went out and 
got some more chloroform. Then he found he 
was dead. He took off his clothes, took his 
money and cut off his undershirt and shirt and 
took off his drawers. He threw the things out, 
put him in the trunk and left the things in the 
room. This was four or five o'clock in the 
afternoon. He said he then stayed around until 
Monday morning, when he went out and bought 
several things, tranks among them. He then 
packed his own trunk, putting the things he 
had taken from Preller’s body into it. He 
bought a ticket for San Francisco, for which he 
said he paid 8116," 

Tue Prince of Wales, it may be presumed, did 
not send his sons abroad to revive the legend of 
the “lying Dutchman.” Yet that is what the 
Royal lads have done, for it is pretty certain 
that no part of their book will attract more 
curious attention than the following :—“ July 
1 (1881), Ata asm, the Flying Dutchman 
crossed our bows. A strange red light, as of a 
phantom ship all aglow, in the midst of which 
light the masts, spars, and sails of a brig 200 
yards distant stood out in strong relief as she 
came up. The look-out man on- the forecastle 
reported her as close on the port bow, when 
also the officer of the watch from the bridge 
clearly saw her, as did also the quarter-deck 
midshipman, who was sent forward at once to 
the forecastle ; but on arriving there no vestige 
nor any sign whatever of any material ship was 
to be scen cither near or right away to the 
horizon ; the night being clear and the sea calm. 
‘Thirteen persons altogether saw her ; but whether 
it was Van Diemen or the Flying Dutchman, 
or who else, must remain unknown, The Zour- 
maline and Cleopatra, who were sailing on our 
starboard bow, flashed to ask whether we had 
seen the strange red At 10.45 a.m. the 
ordinary seaman who had this morning reported 
the £/ying Dutchman fell from the fore-topmast 
and was smashed to atoms. At 
we hove-to with the 











ight. 





eros 
4.15 pm., after quarters, 
head-yards aback, and he was buried in the sea, 
He was a smart royal-yardinan, and one of the 
most promising young hands in the ship, and 
every one fecls quite sad at his loss, At the 
we came to the Admiral also was 
smitten down.” This, which the Pal? Mal? 
| Budget calls a“ most circumstantial yarn,” will 
tion finally with the blue-jacket 
fraternity. There can be no higher authority 
tian that of the two Princes, The Flying 
! Dutchman is effectually resuscitated. 


tees, 





next port 
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The Princes have evidenily said a good deal 

about Japan in their book, but we find only this 
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quotation in the various reviews :—* During 
dinner the Mikado sent his own private band, the 
Reijin, to play on old Japanese, Chinese, and 
Korean instruments, most of them over 1,500) 
years old; it is a very rare performance, and) 
the only place you can hear it is in the Emperor's | 
palace. The sounds that proceeded from the 
inner room where these musicians were places! 
were so faint and plaintive that some of the party 
ignorantly mistook them for preparations of a 
band tuning up, and as it went on for some 
time inquired when they were going to bezin to 
play. This music, in fact, like all Oriental 
music toa Western ear, appears altogether out 
of tune and full of discords, being set ina wholly 
different key, and seeming to speak a wholly 
different language to our own. But after listen- 
ing to it attentively for some time, although 
cannot say we like it, yet we can quite under- 
stand how some people do, just as others admire 
Whistler's pictures or a piece of faded old 
work, or the faint flavour or smell of some, to 
our taste, sickly flower or fruit. H 








ve 








Here 1s an interesting contribution to oi 


knowledge of the state of popular opinion in 
Ireland. It is furnished by a correspondent of 
The Times : 


I wish some of the Ministers who refer w 
satisfaction to the wish of the country constitut 
expressed.” could have been with me during a visit to 
Ircland, from which [have just returned. I went th. 
with the impression that the demand for Home § 
is largely a fictitious one, and Teame back with thit 
impression more than confirmed. I found, when th 
people talked to one quietly and disclosed their real | 
opinions, that they fully realize that the agitation h 
done nothing but harm to the country, and that the | 
Parnellites alone have profited by it. A hard-working 
and industrious tenant-farmer and Roman Catholic, 
whose rent amounts to some £30 a year, thus ex- 
pressed himself —" Times are bad," he Said, “couldn't 
be worse. This agitation done a great dale of horn, 
And they think to bring a Parliament home to Dubin, 
as if this counthry was a sheet of gold!” Misther 
Parnell got plinty of money ;" he went on, *sure| 
didn't _he get enough to redeem his property and to 
pay those fancy mimhers?" “Evictions,” he said,| 
“did ye ever see a striving industrious family evicted + 
The farmers are living in grandcur, and not mindio’ 
their land at all.” 

A respectable herd, also a. Roman Catholi 








h such 
pally 

































poke 





very much to the same effect, ‘This agitation,” he 
said, “ ruined everything and spoilt the world. “Phere | 
never was any luck in the counthry since it began, 


Any man that has money ‘il hould it, and not lay it 
out, not known’ now things will be.” Parnell’s a 
wonderful man," he continued, * lashin's of money and 
a fine trade, and there he has all his mimbers together 
in one lump.” 

I did not in any way “interview” either of these 
men; they started the subject in each case themselves, 
and evidently expressed their genuine opinions ; and 
yet I have not the smallest doubt that they both voted 
for the Nationalist at the last election, Isvid so tu the 
keeper of a small hotel in the neighbourhood.“ Yes, 
he replied, "they must; they're lashed up to it and 
they must.” In fact, as Mr. Brodrick put it in his 
excellent Jetter of last week, there is no such thing as 
independent public opinion in Ireland 

The next. man 1 came across was a well-to-do 

















Protestant farmer. "Well, will the Bill pays?" he 
said. “If it did, we might all go out of Ireland, The 
counthry is beat down altogether with the agitation 








at 





If they'd attinded to their work, instead of ge 
to mectin's and drinkin’ and Land Lagin’, they'd be 
grent dale better off.” Oh! all the money is 

Out of Ireland with the agitation,” he went on, * 














the farmers ar'nt inclined to pay tint at all, Tsaw a 
good cow in a fair the other day, ‘That'll pay the 
rint,' [ said; and they were all up at me at onc to 
spake of such a thing as rint at all"! ‘They want to 





put every Protestant and every landlord out of [reland 













he said; “and thin they'd fight exch other, and Mr 
Parnell and the Archbishop ‘ud be the first te ga’ | 
Ask whom T would, nowhere could Tyet as ttisfictory) 





answer tu the question how they expected to be bette 
off under Home Rule, or what buselicial results were 
likely to acerue to the country from its usta 











Warr itis widely understood that the mission | 
of H.E. Count Saigo, who started fur Europe 7 
America by the City of Pking, 
with naval affairs, it is supposed in certain 
quarters that the principal object of the tour 





is connected 
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relates to some political business, a supposition 
prompted by the consideration that, as Count 
Saigo has litle experience in naval matters, 
some other official would have been sent in his 
place, were this the nature of his mission. This 
snpposition might have been partly justifiable had 
the business been connected with such points 
Tut 
when the object in view is connected with the 
general affairs of the navy, the only person 
fitted to undertake the tour is evidently Count 
Saigo himself. We also believe that the Count 
having already been once to Europe, the present 
tour will be productive of good results in mat- 
political and social—outside the direct 
sphere of his mission. With the single exception 
of Viscount Tani, all the numbers of the present 
Cabinet have visited the West ; Viscount ‘Tani, 
indeed, is now travelling in Europe. We are 
convinced that the observation of both Viscount 
Tani and Count Saigo will be highly beneficial in 
more than one way. Since the Restoration the 
visits to Europe and America of our countiy- 
men, especially these occupying important poli- 
tical posts, have been among the most potent 
means of advancing civilization in this country, 
If it is admitted that the result of Count Oyama’s 
tour in Europe has been the improvement of 





as the purchase of vessels, armament, etc. 





ters: 








our army: should we not look to a similar result 
in the case of Count Saigo? Matters in every 
department of our polity are being constantly 
improved in expectation of the establis 
of the National Assembly in 18yo, when the 
Eastern sky will for the first time witness a civi- 
lized State of European type created under i 


ment 








After ils establishment it will be highly desirous 


to have intelligent and active men of European 


experience within both the Government and the 
Hlouses of Parliament. We therefore strongly 
advise our Cabinet Ministers to visit Europe and 
America before 18yo, so as to study the workings 
of constitutional systems there. The importance 
of visiting Europe is not confined to Cabinet 
Ministers alone, the same recommendation may 
be made every official and private individual, 
who has the prospect of possessing power and 
influence under the polity to be inaugurated 
—Nrchi Nichi Shimbun. 








in 18. 





Ir is at once an unprejudiced and ingenuous 
performance on the part of art amateurs and 
collectors to bid at a public auction for che, 
dwuzre which they know to be stolen. That is 
what happened at the sale of the Dudley china, 
the other day, and every one seemed to find it 
perfectly natural and proper. “The most in- 
teresting, although not the finest, pieces of 
Sovres in the sale were two cups and saucers 
and two plates, having turquoise grounds, 
adorned with exquisite cameo portraits, and a 
Mural E surmoun' 
their centres, These had originally formed part 
of the celebrated service of pale fendre, male 
at Suvres in 1778 for the Empress Catherine IL. 
of Russia, a service for which that Czarina had 
jected to pay, Over the matter of these cups 





ied by an Imperial crown in 











and saucers there was a fiere 
respondence, but the price—ahout 13.0c9/., or 


diplomatic cor 








nearly 42.0797, at the present value of mow 
The adventures of this ex- 
During 


Afire, some energetic person took the opportunity 


was at last paid. 





pensive crockery were nut to end here. 





of decumping with fc of the 744 pieces of 
Which the sit consisted, and conveyed them to 
England, where they were sold to Mr. Webb 


Nor were they yet done with. ‘The where- 
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— ythe ist of August at cight a.m, 


abouts of the stolen pieces was discovered by 
the Russians, and shortly before the Crimean 
War they were repurchased by the Emperor 
| Nicholas, with a few exceptions, and it is but 
| natural that these exceptions should be highly 
valued. Last week, in two instances specimens 
of this beautiful and interesthhg service realized 
less than ona former occasion. Nevertheless, 
a cup and saucer made 112 guineas, and a plate 
140 guineas.” The Imperial family of Russia 
will be pleased, doubtless, to find that fragments 
jof their dinner service are so highly appreciated 
by English connoisseurs, but can they be equally 
pleased to see their stolen property thus openly 
| disposed of ? 








\Tr the new gold-ficld discovered in Western 
Australia should prove prolific, the world may be 
brought some relief from the suffering which 
rash financiers have inflicted upon it. Western 
Australia is a very big place—bigger than 
France, Germany, and England run into one. 
There is no knowing what stores of wealth it 
may not contain, though hitherto it has been 
virtually neglected by the settlers. But the most 
interesting feature of this new discovery is that 
it has thrown the very monometallists into a 
These gentlemen, who stoutly decline to 
admit that too much work has been imposed 
upon gold, or that failing supplies of that metal 
have anything considerable to do with the fall of 
prices and the depression of trade, are never- 
theless singing pocans over the prospect of an 
increased output, which, they hope, may initiate 
“the leaping and bounding commercial era of 
forty years ago.” How are they to reconcile 
this exultation with their previous declarations ? 
If the capacity of the present stock of gold is not 
ed, whence their jubilant welcome of the 
Australian discovery? It scems to us that they 
are behaving very much like people who, while 
“declaring, in a season of cholera epidemic, that 
| sewers choked by long drought have nothing to 
‘do with the spread of disease, neverthless throw 
their caps into the air when they hear the sound 
| of rain. 





fever. 





overiay 








| ALtHovGH there were several races set apart for 
‘half-breds at the Spring Meeting of the Ky6do 
|Keiba Kaisha, the movement turned out a 
|“ frost” through being left entirely to individual 
‘enterprise. To avoid this at the autumn ga- 
thering, the committee of the Club has taken 
the matter in hand, and has secured eight 
horses, which it is proposed shall be subscribed 
for and allotted in the usual way. The 
jhorses are all three-year-olds, some half and 
some three-quarter bred, and come from Shi- 
mosa ; and as six races will be introduced into 
the programme for the eight animals, there ought 
(to be no difliculty in getting the necessary num- 
| ber of subscribers. They will cost $150 each, 
{but to this must be added $30, for about half 
the entries are compulsory. The list now lies 
at the Secretary's office at Shinobadzu, and will 
close on the 25th inst, If there should be more 
Subscribers than there are horses, the first eight 
James on the list will have the preference, and 
the drawing will take place at Shinobadzu on 
The Autumn 
Meeting of the KyOdo Keiba Kaisha will not take 
place until after the Yokohama races this year. 


Jepcnryt was delivered on Wednesday at the 
|Keizai Saibansho, in the case of the prisoners 
charged with complicity in the recent silk 
\frands, as follows —Of the principals, Takagi 
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Dinoshin and Kanematse Tojiro were sentenced | s 


04 years’ imprisonment, with hard labour, a 
fine of 40 s:e72 each, and police surveillance for 2 


years ; Kodama Itsuro, to 3 years’ imprisonment limits of the foreign settlement, both patients be- | 


with hard labour, toa fine of 20 yen, and 


Ota Shokichi to 2} years’ imprisonment with 
hard labour, a fine of 15 ye, and to police 
surveillance for 15 months. 
plices, two were sentenced each to 10 months’ 
imprisonment, a fine of 10 yen, and 
police surveillance for 6 months; and the re- 
maining four to 3 months’ imprisonment, a fine 
of 5 yen each, and police surveillance for 6 
months. As to the civil claim of Mr. Schoene 
against the defendants, they were ordered 
to pay yen 65,750 as claimed by the plaintiff, 
and interest due thereon for the months of 
April and May last, and till the date of execu- 
tion of judgment. 
toir d’Escompte de Paris has been rejecied. 
Morita Kohei, dan/o of Mr. Schoene, charged 
with complicity in the crime, was acquitted 
through want of evidence. 


Tur cholera cases reported in Yokohama for 
the week ending Friday last were :—Saturday 
83 new cases, 38 deaths ; Sunday, 115 new case: 
49 deaths; Monday, 118 new cases, 51 deaths ; 
Tuesday, 59 new cases, 63 deaths ; Wednesday, 
78 new cases, 55 deaths; Thursday, 52 new 








cases, 43 deaths; Friday, 87 new cases, 45] 


deaths. Total, 622 cases, 344 deaths. 


* f * 

The usual steps towards declaring Yokohama 
a cholera infected locality have been taken, On 
Friday it was decided to close all places of 
public assemblage, and on Saturday a notilica- 
tion was issued by the Minister of State for 
Home Affairs declaring Yokohama an infected 
place. Mr. Mitsuhashi at once proceeded to 
Nagaura and made the necessary arrangements 
for closing the quarantine establishment there, 
the result being that with the exception of 
afew men left at Nagaura to take inventories 
of stores, &c., all the officials formerly em- 
ployed in connection with the disinfecting 
station, some thirty in number, are now at 
work in Yokohama, having been detailed for 
duty immediately on their return, Notice was 
given to all restaurants and tea-houses prohib 
ing them from serving raw fish to their cus- 
tomers, and every police constable is vested 
with discretionary power to destroy at once any 
fruit or other food which upon examina- 
tion proves to be unripe, over-ripe, or otherwise 
unwholesome. Mostof the food, rice, &c., eaten 
by coolies is subject to similar examination 





whether sold in shops or by street peddlers. | 


The disease has now spread to nearly all 
the districts surrounding Yokohama, Kana- 
gawa, and Shibo, other places in the neigh- 
bourhood being all infected in the ordinary 
sense of the word. In their decision to formally 
declare Yokohama an infected place the au- 
thorities were largely influenced by the con- 


sideration that as yet the capital is practi-) 


cally free from cholera; but it is not proposed to 
adopt any more severe inspection in reference 


to the trafic between this city and Tokyo. Any | 
process of disinfection at the railway stations | 


Would be accompained by cnormous inconveni- 
ence; and in any case the supervision exercised 
could only be of a partial character. Nor is it 
in immediate contemplation, so far as we are 
informed, to impose any restriction on pas- 
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Of the six accom-| day in the foreign Settlement. 


The claim of the Comp-| 


| 
oceur, 

















the adjacent 
districts, as this also would only be partial in its 
e 


2 between Yokohama and 








ects, Thereare as yet only two cases within the 


| ing in the employment of foreigners, butin more 
to police surveillance for 18 months; and_ than one instance ithas been found that persons) 


whose cases were reported from the Japanese 
town had been vomiting and purging during the 





In their efforts 
towards disinfection, &e., the authorities have 


to | been willingly assisted bythe residents concerned. 


We understand that a subscription list has been 
started at the Kanagawa Kencho for the benefit 


of any of the police constables at present attached | 4/ 
to the Local Health Office who may unfor-| 


tunately be attacked by cholera while engaged 
in the performance of their duties. Already 
two policemen have fallen victims, and, should 
the terrible malady continue much longer in its 
present virulence, other cases will be certain to 
Deprived of their usual intervals of 
sleep and rest, these officers have to expose 
themselves with weakened and exhausted frames 
to very great danger in attendin; 
made upon them; and it does s 
knowledge that their families will to a certain 
extent be provided for would not be encourage- 
ment beyond their descrvings. We heartily 








to the calls 
em as if the 











commend the object of this subscription to the} 


consideration of foreign res 
tributions will be gladly 


lents, whose con- 
received at the Kencho. 











Nor many weeks ago there were suspicions in 
the airof China. It was believed that the young 
Emperor would never assume the reins of go- 
vernment. Between him and the Throne there 
were people who, so said rumour, could not be 
persuaded to divest themselves of power. These 
dark hints derived a certain shadow of pro- 
bability from the young Sovereign's apparently 
precarious health. Illnesses came to him with 
suggestive frequency, and it looked as if the 
public was being prepared for a catastrophe. 
An Imperial Edict recently published in Peking 
The Ministers of 
State are called upon to select “ an auspicious 
day” in the first month of the next Chinese 





dissip3 





s these suspicions. 


|year, for the assumption of the government of 


the empire by his Majesty Kuang Hsi in 
person :—‘ The Decree states that the Emperor 
is now able to read documents, to understand 
history, and to judge between right and wrong. 
The npress therefore decrees that the Em- 
peror shall perform the ceremonies of wor- 
shipping Heaven and Earth on the day of the 
Winter Solstice this year. The Decree also states 
that Prince Ch‘un and Prince Li, who had been 
informed of this determination by the Empress, 
considered that as the Emperor should still 
continue his studies, the Empress might put off 
his assumption of the throne till the future. 
he Empress recognizes the sincerity of thes 
representations, but decrees that the Emperor 
shall assume the reins of government after a 
propitious day has been determined on. The 
leeree is dated July t1th.” 




















Tue Minister of State for the Navy has for 
warded to the Minister President of State the 
following report as to the sale of the Naval 
Loan Bonds:—The issue of the Naval Loan 
Bonds to the amount of sen 5,000,000, out of a 
total of yew 17,c00,000, was announced by 
Notification No, 22 of the Exchequer Depart- 
ment, in June last, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Naval Loan Bonds Regulations ; 








UNIVE 


and the applications for the purchase of the 
bonds at a premium received by the Nippon 
| Ginko, and its branches and agencies, up till the 
roth instant, amounted to over yer 15,960,000. 
‘The above sum alone exceeds the face value of 
the bonds issued by yen 10,960,000, which, 
if added to the amount of applications made at 
par, yen 670,000, will represent a total excess of 
‘yen 11,630,000. Pending the receipt from the 
Nippon Ginko of a detailed account of the 
amount of applications from each locality, and 
the quotations offered, the highest of which is 
1ro, I hereby send the annexed rough account. 


is: 











yes 

cations received 16,633,300 

Lions teceived at par ae 673,000 

| Aevtctlony eeeieed ata wemiGa OE jew os 
Apylications teceived at a premium of from yen 30 

to yen 10 é $484,900 


—Opfsial Candte, 


Wuart is the function of a worm in creation? is 
a question we have occasionally heard. Here 
is an answer, extracted from an interesting 
| account of the recent floods in England :—“ An 
sive amount of rain and cold seems very 
prejudicial to worms. Every road during the 
prevalence of the floods was strewn with their 
hed bodics. 1 have often noticed the 
ng before; and here again harm is done to 
the fields, which cannot afford any great loss 
of this useful creature. Forty-six years ago the 
sea broke through the bank in North Lincoln- 
shire, and, spreading over a great extent of 
country, killed the earth-worms. For years after- 
wards the ground was unproductive and heavy.” 








| 





ending May 21st, the only set- 
tlement at Philadelphia for Japan was that of 
the American ship John F. Berry 48,000 at 
25 cents. We may also note that the Gul/ of 
Papua, expected here from New York, comes 
vit Rangoon. 


Deaine the w 





His Excellency the Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs and the Countess Inouye will start for 
Hokkaido, the sth proximo. His Excellency 
will be accompanied by two Secretaries, Messrs. 


Sameshima and Furusawa. 





Tur Post and Telegraph Office which was des- 
troyed by (he Krakatoa eruption, is to be again 
erected at Anjer. The present temporary office 
at New Anjer will then be discontinued, but 
official notice will first be given 








Tur Bylgia has been chartered to load part 
cargo 8,000 piculs sugar at Takao for this port, 
atthe lump sum of $1,500. On discharging she 
will proceed to Puget Sound,.and there load 
lumber for Shanghai, 


We are informed that the P. & O. steamer 
Lhibet leit Nagasaki for Yokohama vid Hydgo 
at 6.30 p.m. on Wednesday, and that the Zeheran 
left Nagasaki for Hongkong on the same day at 
7-30 p.m. 





Tue Dutch ship Cyrecht, from New York for 
Nagasaki, passed New Anjer on the 11th June, 
and the British barque Za//a on the 14th June 
for Hydgo. 


We note the arrival, by the Zoéio Maru, on 
Wednesday, of Sir Richard T. Rennie, Chief 
Justice of H.B.M.'s Supreme Court, Shanghai. 








Tue Hox. Str Francis anp Lapy Prunxetr 
left Toky6 on Friday evening for Nikko, where 
the Misses Plunkett are already staying. 








Tue Hoy. P, Le Porr Trenew returned to 
Tékyd on the 14th instant, from Miyanosh'ta. 
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SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 
+ 
HE Educational Society (Ayyd-chu- 
fai) has just published an excellent 
and most useful treatise in the Japanese 
language on School Savings Banks. The 
actual publisher of the work is Mr. OMURA, 
a prominent number of the Socicty, and its 
author Mr. Paut Maver, 
formerly in the service of the Department) 
of Finance. The purpose of the work is 
to popularize the system of school savings 
banks in Japan, and to render both teachers 
and scholars familiar with the methods of 
carrying out the system. The subject is 
one which has excited some controversy in 
Europe. People who advocate inculcating 
habits of thrift in children, argue that the 
educational value of the school savings 
bank is incalculable ; that ‘children, 
more than grown-up people, need 
living force of acts to give reality to 
words, and that to ply them in school 
houses with abstract lessons about sa 
while the real practical lesson of the penny 
bank is left to take care of itself, is likely 
to be as fruitful as would be the at- 
tempt to teach them writing by sight 
only without the use of pen, ink, and 
paper.” The opponents of the system con- 
tend, on the contrary, that it is calculated 
to develope selfishness in a child’s 
position; to destroy its trustfulness, 
generous, and uncalculating impulses; 
“convert it into a little sordid, 
minded, cold-hearted economist ; to form 
a race of screws and misers.” We need 
scarcely say that in this controversy the 
victory remains with those who advocate 
the wisdom of teaching by gentle pleasant 
means at school lessons which, if left un- 
taught, will have to be learned afterwards 
perhaps too late, from the rough experi 
ences of life. Yet the school savings bank 
has not yet begun to flourish vigorously 
on English soil. In France, thanks to the 
untiring zeal and enery of M. DE MALARCE, 
the number of such institutions increased 
from 8,033, in 1885 ; 
the number of depositors from 177,040 to 
488,624, and the aggregate deposits from 
2,983,352 francs to 11,285,046 francs. The 
comparative want of success in Great 
Britain is ascribed by Miss LAMBERT— 
whose essay, ‘Thrift among the Children,” 
in the Nineteenth Century for April will 
well repay perusal—to the ignorance of 
teachers, the indifference or prejudice of 
those who could enlighten and support the 
teachers, to the want of official incentive, 
and to the discouragement arising from 
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even 
the 





dis- 
its 
to 
narrow- 







1877, to 23,222 in 





failure where bad systems have been 
adopted. Curiously cnough this lady 
in the same essay :—“ In Japan the waste 


of money on sweetmeats has so far come to 
be regarded as a matter of public concern 
that the authorities of the Japanese General 
Post Office have recently been making 
arrangements to take on deposit very 


small sums with the direct object of afford- 
ing children and students such 





schoo! 
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facilities for saving their pocket-money as 
shall wean them from the habit of fooling 
it away on the national equivalent for 
toffee and bull’s-eye.” Miss 

might have added that one of the leading 
is to prevent 








aims of education in Japan 
the development of a sordid disposition in 
In the familics of the better 
classes money is seldom, if ever, put into 
the hands of a child, partly, no doubt, 
through fear of encouraging extravagance, 
but chiefly because it is considered strongly 
desirable to keep the little one's mind from 
busying itself with pecuniary affairs at all. 
The theory is, perhaps, wanting in practi- 
cality, and it certainly docs not find a place 
in the creed of the lower orders. For their 
children the possession of a few cash to 
spend on lollipops is a treat the delights 
of which parents scarcely think of dis- 


children, 





Hence those wonderful artists of 
‘ntoya, 
the 


puting. 
confectionary, the Ameya, the Ka 
and their brethren, who impart to 





. | world of toffee and sugar-plums an atmos- 


phere of romance essentially 
Wee shall be sorry to sce these picturesque 
landmarks of more debonnair days swept 
practicality 





Japanese. 


away by the wave of hard 
that flows in the wake of Western civili- 
zation. If 
children are to put their cash into savings 
banks, they farewell to those 
genial and gifted hucksters so charmingly 
described in “ Our Neighbourhood.” We 
are not aware how far the present Minister 
of Education may be disposed to favour 
the establishment of school savings banks, 
but the inference suggested by his reputa- 
tion is that such a practical measure will 
command his hearty cdoperation. In that 
event, this work by Mr. Mayer will be 
found of immense ass The great 
thing is to interest teachers in the reform, 
and to show them that by a little attention 
to routine, the labour of managing a school 
savings bank may be reduced to a mere 
bagatelle. Mr. MAYET’s scheme appears 
to us eminently simple and labour-saving. 
It combines the use of stamps, as originally 
conceived in Germany and subsequently 
developed in England, with that of savings 
boxes. To every school desirous of estab- 
lishing a bank, three boxes are supplied, 
each containing stamps aggregating the 
same value. The stamps are of three 
denominations—1o sev, 1 sex, and 1 rin. 
In this empire interest is allowed by the 
Post Office Savings Bank upon sums of 
ro sew and upwards, whereas in Belgium, 


But the change has to come. 





must say 





istance. 








the country where depositors obtain the 


most favourable terms in Europe, no sum|P 


The 


sum—10 sen— 


less than 20 cents carries interest. 





smallest interest-bearing 
es the maximum denomination of the 
stamp. We need not enter into exact 
details as to the methods pursued in dis- 
tributing the stamps. ‘These are minutely 
explained by Mr. Maver. 
here that a pupil can buy a stamp of any 
denomination up to ten sew, and that the 


fis 





It will suffice to 





ithe 


which itis taken. Thus each box invariably 
contains the same aggregate value, whether 
in stamps, in money, or in both together. 
A bag is furnished to each little buyer. 
On this bag the rules of the system are 
printed, and in it the pupil keeps his 
stamps, taking care to convert those of 
lower into high denominations as quickly 
The 1 sew and 1 rin stamps 
number of times; the ro 
These last are 


as possible. 
may be used any 
sex stamps only once. 
marked by the teacher when they are sold 
to a pupil, and if the pupil pleases, he may 
write his name on the back so as to be 
secure against theft. At the end of each 
month the boxes are handed into the local 
post office, and their tale of stamps is made 
up in exchange for the money they contain. 
Thus the business of saving and depositing 
goes on without entailing any labour of 
wriling or calculation on school teachers. 
A pupil may accumulate stamps and keep 
them in his bag until the end of his time 
at school, but he is encouraged to transmit 
them to the Post Office and open an 
account in his own name as early as pos- 
sible. So soon as the stamps come into the 
Post Office—whether at the end of one or 
several years—their value, plus interest 
calculated annually from the 1st of the 
month subsequent to that marked on them, 
is either paid to their owner, or placed to 
the credit of his bank account. Such is 
stem in outline; an incomparably 
easier and less laborious system than that 
pursued in any European country, Mr. 
Mayets’ book contains every detail re- 
quired for putting the scheme into opera- 
tion, with rules and directions for every 
possible contingency. We believe that, if 
Japan adopts this plan, she will stand at 
the head of all countries in the matter of 


the 5) 





|School Savings Banks, and will very. pro- 


bably have the pleasure of seeing her 
methods imitated in the West. 


AN OCCASION TO REFLE 
a 
URING the past two years the ten- 
dency to adopt European modes of 

life and fashions of dress has been growing 
more and more marked in Japan. Some- 
thing of this impetus is due, no doubt, to 
the fact that the sympathies of the fair sex 
have been enlisted in the movement. At 
first the ladies of Japan showed an evident 
disposition to adhere to their old style of 
apparel. Of course they were not quite 
free to choose. They had to consult the 
rejudices of the stern sex, and the men, 
while they were willing enough to adopt 
the sengiré tonsure, and even to exchange 
embarrassing sode of their country for 
tight sleeve of the West, could not im- 
mediately reconcile themselves to similar 
radicalism on the part of the women. This 
state of subjection to the fancies of their 
lords and masters, so far as concerned 
externals, was entirely consistent with the 








the 


money he pays for it is put into the box from | position of woman in the East, and would 
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have continued had that condition undere| 


gone no change. But the Japanese 
woman, if she is docile and submissive, docs 
not lack either wit or courage. She quickly 
appreciated that her interests were vitally 
concerned in the adoption of Western 
civilization, since not otherwise could a due 
place be won for her in social and domestic 
circles. After this discovery, it became 
impossible that she should abandon the new 
movement entirely to the will of the stern 
sex, and her impulse to take a part in it 
has been remarkably en evidence during 
the past two years. Girls began to attend 
school and to study with an eagerness 
which was more than a reflection of the 
industry of the stern sex. Then they ven- 
tured to let their aspirations travel into 
the domain of personal adornment. Foot 
gear was first essayed. The one-tocd sock 
and the wooden clog were replaced by 
garter-sustained stockings and patent- 


leather pumps or kid shoes. Such changes, | 





being more or less in 
ratively easy of accomplishment, Then there 
What should be the next 
step? Whatever it might be, the knowledge 
that it must challenge observation caused 
it to be preceded by much hesitation. 


sible, were compa- 


was a pause. 





taining diet, we should gladly say it. 


Icisurely. 
more picturesque than that of Western Eu- 
rope, we leave others to decide. 





relative advantages or dis 
the two, there can, we think, be very little 
doubt. 
ance of decency inclines to the European 
side. If so, the scale must be disturbed by 
prejudice. The Japanese kimono is cer- 
tainly not designed for active exercise 
or stormy weather. But can any com- 
parison be fairly set up between the ac- 
cidental displays it involves under excep- 
tional circumstances, and the semi-nudity 
which the fashionable ball-dre 





s of Europe 
perpetually aims at achieving? Of the 
Japanese lady it can at | 
she never in any respect wittingly follows 
the example of LONGFELLOW's snowy- 
bosomed belle. 


t be said that 





There are some again 
who claim that the skirt of the West per- 
mits greater freedom of limb than the close- 


This 








fitting folds of the &rnono. 





bably true so long as the former 


At} constructed on the model of a dust-scoop. 


last some genius suggested that, having | Dut what shall be said of the corset as 


begun with the feet, the next reform should compared with the od/ 7 


attack the other extremity. 
newspaper was persuaded to ventilate all 
the hygienic and financial evils of the Japa- 
nese style of dressing the hair, andin a trice 
“bangs” and plaits came into vogue. In 
the spring of 1886, one began tomect troops 
of school-girls with something delightfully 


neat and piquante in their appearance. | 


So well did the foreign coiffure become 
them that it often failed to suggest itself 
as the cause of the happy change in their 
aspect. Two classes of persons alone 
objected to it ; gamins and arti 
ing, of course, the hair-dressers, whose 
trade it ruined. The gamins invented a 
very ugly name for plaited locks, and the 
artists pretended to think that heads sup- 
ported by slender necks and_ sloping 
shoulders ought to be crowned by heavy 
crops of puffs and protruberances. But 
the unerring feminine instinct won for the 
new style a speedy triumph over ribaldry 
and romance. Its universal adoption is 
now only a question of time. Meanwhile, 
the skirmishers of the final advance—the 
adoption of European in its 
entirety—are already in the ficld. One 
meets them daily in greater numbers, and 
hears their claim to be called the leaders} 
of fashion admitted with constantly in- 
creasing readiness. The /fochi Shimbun 
spurs on the movement. It urges the 
foundation of companies to build brick 
houses, and of céoperative societies to 
procure meat cheaply, predicting that 
the adoption of foreign costume must 
speedily follow that of foreign dwellings 
and foreign food. Were anything we 
might say capable of adding force to the 





s—except- 





costume 








Hochi’s advocacy of solid houses and sus- 
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The oneis an in- 


A popular strument of torture less barbarous than 


the miniature shoe of the Chinese woman 
only in this—that the degrce of suffering 
it entails depends upon individual choice. 
The other is a comfortable, healthy article 
of raiment with many benetits and no evils. 
In our opinion the difference between the 
corset and of is enough of itself to decide 
the question in favour of Japanese cos- 
tume. But what strikes us as specially 
ill-advised is the disposition to adopt 
European habiliments at the very moment 
when their absurditics and inconveniences 
are beginning to turn the minds of Westerns 
towards a radical change. If anything 
can be predicted about such a capricious 
influence as fashion, it is that the ladies of 
the West will soon discard a style of rai- 
ment which hampers their movements as 
much as it impairs their grace. For cen- 
turies they have been trying to make their 
irls hang in pretty curves. Bustles, 
crinolines, farthingales, and such device 
have all been inspired by this purpose. 
But, as 





might always have been pre- 
dicted in the nature of things, they find 
themselves reduced to one of two styles ; 
they must either ape medi 
by dragging dust-collectors in their train, 
or copy the clinging of CLEO- 
PATRA. The former fashion is too foolish 
to sury 





val majesty 





skirt 





e; the latter, in so far as its prac 
tical aspects are concerned, points unmis 
Now, the 
Japanese already possess in the hakama 
a divided skirt of unexceptional character. 
The Aakama with its neat waist, prettily 
peaked behind, its graceful folds, and its 
perfect adaptability to every movement, 
seems to be as nearly faultless as a piece 





takably to the divided skirt. 


UNIV! 
U 


But of raiment for the 
when it comes to a question of female|body could possibly be. It would be dif- 
costume, we are strongly of opinion that/ ficult to imagine—indeed, as yet no one 
the ladics of Japan would do well to act/has succeeded in imagining—a garment 

Whether their national dress is| which more thoroughly combines practi- 





lower half of the 


cality and prettiness. The dress of the 


Bat of the|Chinese woman is practical enough but 
advantages of| dreadfully ugly. 


It is all bagginess and 
|squareness, without one attractive curve 


It is sometimes said that the bal-|or tapering tendency. The hasama and 


its accompanying garments, on the con- 
trary, preserve decency without marring 
the lines of the figure, or offering any 
impediment to the free use of the limbs. 
We all can understand and sympathise 
with the desire of Japanese ladies to as- 
similate every detail of a civilization 
which promises them so much. But Japan 
jhas set the West an example in matters 
of art, Lo which category female attire, at 
all events, ought to belong. Why should 
not her | s become the leaders in a 
fashion which has already received the 
approval of the most artistic nation in the 
world, and which their sisters of the West 
are longing to follow under good guidance ? 








LOKD ROSEBERY’S INSTRUCTIONS. 


a 





“CTS HE TIMES” is struggling with self- 

created embarrassment. Having 
rashly adopted the réle of advocating diplo- 
matic aid to commerce, it is now disturbed 
by the spectre of its own raising. The big 
journal is in the plight of EUCRATES, who 
uttered the charm that set a broomstick to 
draw water, and found his house flooded 
by the irrepressible energy of the wooden 
labourer. Mr. MACLAREN’S motion in the 
House of Commons seems to have opened 
the Thunderer’s eyes. The honorable 
member proposed “ to call attention to the 
successful efforts of the German and other 
foreign Governments in pushing the trade 
of their respective countries in foreign 
markets in competition with English 
manufactures ; and to move that, in the 
opinion of this House, the Government 
ought to consider the desirability of ap- 
pointing properly qualified diplomatic 
agents in all foreign capitals or seats of 
government, for the express purpose of 
promoting the extension of British com- 
merce.” This was shockingly plain-spoken. 
To begin with, the reason assigned by 
Mr. MACLAREN was humiliating. England 
was to convert her diplomatists into com- 
mercial agents because certain rival Powers 
had set the example. And not that only. 
Mr. MACLAREN and his school would not 
|be satisfied with the countenance and 
cooperation of British Ministers and Con- 
suls abroad. There must be created a 
|special Corps of diplomatic agents, duly 
accredited to Eastern Courts, and charged 
with the, duty of promoting the business 
interests of their nationals. In short, the 
QUEEN’S Government was to send out 
commercial travellers with credentials and 
uniforms to tout for orders in Oriental 
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high places. Held up to the sun in all its 
nakedness, this proposition startled Zhe 
Times. Yet it was nothing more than the 
inevitable sequel of the agitation inaugu- 
rated by that journal. Once let it be 
granted that England is to compete com- 
mercially with foreign Powers through dip- 
lomatic channels, and there can be little 
question that she must adopt the plan 
suggested by Mr. MACLAREN. For it 
would evidently be much wiser to entrust 
the business of commercial touting to 
special agents, than to bring HER Ma- 
JESTY'S diplomatic representatives into 
discredit, and to destroy their legitimate 
influence, by adding such a duty to their 
orthodox functions. Zhe Times, appre- 
ciating but not caring to acknowledge 
this, applies itself to calm the incon- 
venient agitation by blowing a judicious 
mixture of heat and cold. ‘‘ The legitimate 
extension British commerce,” writes 
our London contemporary, ‘“ 
ject which no representative of this coun- 
try should be suffered by the Foreign 
There are many ways 


of 
ob- 





is an 


Office to neglect. 
in which this important duty may be dis- 
charged. We have already pointed out 
some of them on a former occasion. 
Diplomatists must not be allowed to think 
that commercial interests are beneath their 
notice. Lord ROSEBERY has already issued 
instructions to HER MAJesTy’s represen- 
tatives in China and Japan to give their 
support to British commercial interests in 
cases where the representatives of forcign 
Powers interfere to their detriment. These 
instructions, which might perhaps be made 
general, are a proof that a new spirit is 
beginning to prevail at the Foreign Office. 
It is not desired that British representa- 
tives abroad should “tout” for orders or 
constitute themselves the agents of power- 
ful firms at home. But they ought not to 
turn the cold shoulder to British mer- 
chants, nor to Ict it be supposed that com- 
mercial interests are outside their sphere 
of action and interest. They should be 
ready to give their assistance and counsel 
to all who seek it on behalf of commercial 
interests, and they should be as eager to 
frustrate a commercial intrigue as they are 
to secure a purely diplomatic advantage.” 
Taken out of its shell of euphemisms, the 
kernel of thiscounsel isthat HER MAJESTY’S 
Representatives in the East are to go on 
doing just as they have done hitherto. 
They have never thought that commercial 
interests are béneath their notice ; there- 
fore, they must not think so any more. 
They have never turned the cold shoulder 
to British merchants; therefore, they are 
not to turn it any more. They have 
invariably been ready to give their assist- 
it 
on behalf of commercial interests; there- 
fore, they are to go on beingready. That 
is what the whole agitation comes to. The 
Times has been injudicious, and would 


ance and counsel to all who scek 


fain allay the excitement it has raised. 


We s 





mpathise much more heartily with 
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iragy ete 3p 3] 
its present sobriety than we did with its 


former rashness, and would gladly persuade 
ourselves that no mischief has been done. 
But such a hope would be too sanguine. 
Lord ROSEBERY’s despatch was unnee 
sary and injurious. If HER Majesty's 
Representatives in the East were wanting 
in the performance of their duty, they 





ought to have been reminded of the fact 
long ago. To spur them to greater efforts 
in connection with the illegitimate activity 
real or supposed, of their foreign col- 
leagues was at least injudicious. Put what 
construction we please on Lord ROsE- 
BERY’S motives, there is no getting over 
the fact that the rumoured exercise of’un- 
influence by Foreign Powers on 
behalf of their nationals’ private interests 
was made by him the occasion to call 
upon the QUEEN’s Representatives in the 
East for a display of additional activity. 


due 





He did not say, nor did he mean to say, 
es But if his 
words are not construed in that sense by 


go thou and do likewise.” 


England's rivals, the world is more charit- 
able than it gets the credit of being. 





SOME FACTS ABOUT FREE-TRADE. 
a 

ORD PENZANCE, in his remarkable 
analysis of “the Free-trade Idolatry,” 


Z 





puts his finger upon some weak points in 
the The 
fundamental theory of Free-trade remains 
unimpaired by his lordship's remarks— 
indeed he does not seriously attempt to 
impair it. 


armour of the Free-traders. 


But the errors into which lree- 
trade enthusiasts have fallen are well ex- 
posed by his analysis, Vociferous disciples 
of the COBDEN School have always claimed 
that the great prosperity which England en- 
joyed after the abolition of the Corn Laws 
was the direct result of their abolition. 
One supposes that these persons must be 
constrained to admit a similar inference in 
the opposite direction with regard to the 
extraordinary development of American 
wealth under Protection. But they refuse 
to make any such admission. America, 
they say, has grown rich in spite of Pro- 
tection, being in the fortunate possession 
of advantages which would confer wealth 
under any fiscal system, however faulty- 
This sort of argument defies refutation. 
We turn from it readily to the facts ad- 
duced by Lord PENANCE. It has always 
been held that the repeal of the Corn Laws 
conferred an incalculable benefit upon the 
British labouring classes by giving them 
cheap bread. Lord PENZANCE shows that 
during the ten years which immediately 
followed the act of repeal, the average 
price of wheat underwent no change what- 
soever. 








This, however, is an isolated cir- 
cumstance. Much more important is what 
follows. Mr. MULHALL, in his book, “ The 
Progress of the World,” gives figures 
showing the rate of each country’s com- 
mercial development during the past 50 
years. From these figures we learn that, 





whereas the average commercial develop- 
ment of the whole world was eight-fold, that 
of the United Kingdom was only sevenfold. 
\In other words, the tradal prosperity of 
\the only country practising Free-trade 
was below the average prosperity of coun- 
jtries practising Protection. | Whatever 
conclusion we may be disposed to draw 
from this fact, it can scarcely be a con- 
clusion welcome to Free-traders ; unless 
indeed they claim that the adoption of 
Free-trade by England not only was the 
cause of the world’s prosperity, but also 
conferred on Protectionist countries the 
lion’s share of that prosperity. If, again, 
instead of considering the past half-cen- 
tury, we come down to more recent times, 
it still appears that, between 1870 and 
1880, the industries of the whole world 
advanced by one-fourth, while those of 
England advanced by only one-fifth. 
nation of such high industrial organization 
as Great Britain, a development of twenty 
per cent. may mean as much as, or even 
more than, a development of twenty-five 
But this line 
of reasoning reduces the benefits con- 
ferred by Free-trade from the certainty 
claimed by the Free-traders, to a mere 
hy pothesi Lord PENZANCE deserves 
much credit for exposing errors which 
are well calculated to weaken the sound 
doctrine of Free-trade. That doctrine, 
in its essential form, is, we take it, beyond 
dispute. That each country should devote 
itself to the production of the things which 
it can produce best and cheapest, and 
should exchange its surplus productions 
without let or hindrance for the similarly 
produced staples of other countries—that 
is the incontrovertible basis of the Free- 
trade doctrine. That the law should compel 
buyers to pay more for an article than sellers 
are entitled to receive, seems monstrous 
/and revolting. Lord PENZANCE is plainly 
no opponent of these principles. He only 
seeks to substitute their discriminating 
application for the indiscriminate idolatry 
they too often receive. He argues, with 
perfect truth, that cheapness is the prime 
object of Free-trade, but he pertinently asks 
whether this applies alsoto labour. Cheap- 
ness purchased at the cost of low wages 
may be dear. The wholesale application 
of Free-trade involves the obviously false 
assumption that a market can always be 
jfound for labour. If a labourer, driven 
|from one line of business by foreign com- 
petition, could always turn his hand to 
another, then his labour need never remain 
unsold, and no loss need be entailed on 
the community to which he belongs. 
But he cannot. He is prevented by 
Protection abroad, if by nothing else. 
And in the great majority of cases it is 
the rich classes that benefit by cheapness. 
The lower orders lose a part of their wages 
in order that the upper may procure the 
luxuries of life at a reduced cost. Lord 
PENZANCE gives an arithmetical example. 
An article—say a piano—costs £30 to 






Ina 


per cent. in another nation. 
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make in England, but can be made else- 
where, and sold in England for £27. 
gain conferred by Free-trade on the Eng. | any oth 
lish purchaser of the piano is therefore 
But the value of the labour expended 
in producing the piano is fully £13 or £14, 
and to that extent the market for English} competition, so is the other. Are all trades and 
labour is reduced. Even though the wage- | ™anufacture 
earning class were themselves the pur-| felt, weakly d 
chasers of the piano, and therefore reaped |" the sickly atmosphere of an exotic? If so, I 
the benefit of its cheapnes 





, they would | for the number of articles consumed in this country 





enfecbled by shelter from the bracing air of foreign 








fear there are not many sturdy ones in England, 


artificially supported industry. An industry which 
“ry, [has been’ protected’ from foreign competition by 
The | taxation stands precisely in the same position as 
er industry which is also relieved from that 
competition by any other cause, such as the in- 
ability of the foreigner to compete. In both cases 
the industry is open to the competition of the 
‘home’ market and none other; and if the one is 


hen, in which for any reason what- 
ever no competition with the foreigner is practically 
reatures, nourished and maintained 


was the sole means of safety. But who 
would have predicted the possibility of 
such an agreement six months ago? Here 
was the very opportunity for which the 
Conservatives had long been seeking—a 
split in the Liberal camp. In the every-day 
life of government by party, they would 
have been perfectly justified in taking 
advantage of it, if not actually constrained 
todoso. But when the split was caused by 


have exchanged for £3 the chance of selling |" respect of which the foreigner competes with|a question which seemed, truly or falsely, to 


£13 or £14 worth of labour. Lord PEN- 
ZANCE takes another case—that of wool— 
and here we will quote his own words :-— 

Some few years ago, a lady, struck with the 
great injury done to all classes interested in the 
reduction of British woollen goods by the import, 
iree of duty, of French woollen fablrics, appealed 
to her countrywomen, in a pamphlet which she 
published, to be content with the fabrics of British 
wool and give up their preference for the corre- 
sponding classof French goods, which only diflered 
in softness, I believe, and a less glossy appearance, 
and which it had become the fashion to wear. 
This fashion, she alleged, became established in 
1874, and before that the British woollen goods 
had been extensively worn both here and abivad. 
The effect was to depress the value of British wool 
toan alarming extent; the farmers could hardly 
obtain one-half of what they used to get for their 
‘dip’ of wool, and where 1,400J. used to be ob- 
tained by a large farmer for his yearly ‘clip’ of 
wool, he could not, after this fashion set in, 
obtain for the same weight more than Gool. It is 
not necessary to follow the figures given in this 
printed appéal into detail. ‘The entire loss to the 
farmers she asserted to be not less than six and a 
half millions per annum. 

Now, if the nation were not bound in the fetters 
of the modern ‘Free Trade’ dogma, the question 
might have been discussed whether it was expedient 
to raise a small portion of the public revenue by 
laying a tax upon the import of these French goods. 
Ifit had been so proposed, let us see what might 
have been said against it, and what in its favour. 
The worst that could be said against it would have 
been that the price of the French goods would 
have been increased to the consumer by the amount 
of the duty. I purposely avoid here entering upon 
the question, which I find has been hotly disputed, 
whether in such a case the price would be raised 
tothe whole amount of the duty. [assume that it 
would, and if so of course the consumer would 
have to pay it. The next result would be that 
some consumers might not be able to afford it, and 
would be obliged to go without the French article 
and put up with the English one—which is quite 
as good, I believe, in respect of warmth or wear, 
but lacks the charm to the eye of its foreign 
competitor. This would not be a very terrible 
misfortune, as it was the common lot of all before 
the period of the French invasion. Other ladies 
would, perhaps, continue to use the French goods, 
and upon them the selbimposed tax would fall. 
This, I believe, would be the sum of the injury 
done by the duty, if we add to it the loss of the 
profit of transit, which is probably effected in English 
steamers, and the profits of a trade operation. 

On the other side we have to put the employment 
of many thousands of our countrymen, not only 
in raising but in. working up the wocl, and manu- 
facturing the finished [abrics, the payment of 
hundreds of thousands of pounds in wages,and the 
lucrative employment of a capital of very consider- 
able amount, if Lady Bective’s figures have even 
an approach to exactitude. Can any one doubt 
upon which side the balance inclines, or deny that 
the interests of the community would be best 
served by imposing so reasonable a tax in aid of 
the public purse? But this, I shall be told, is 
downright rank ‘Protection '—not a general system 
of ‘Protection’ it is true—but ‘Protection’ as 
applied to a specific article. I believe that it is 
‘Protection,’ but I strongly suspect that it is com- 
mon sense also. And if the terrible name is to 
condemn it, I should like to point out what ‘ Pro- 
tection ’ of this character really amounts to. It is 
the withdrawing of foreign competition from the 
article in question, whilst leaving it exposed to the 
free and open competition of the ‘home’ grower 
and manufacturer. There is capital enough and 
enterprise enough in this country to secure to the 
consumer of any article of manufacture that itshall 
be sold at the lowest price at which it can be 
produced with fair profit at home. And there is 

































us is comparatively very small—a fact particularl = ry z 
and constantly insisted upon in the Cevden Club |Concern the union of the Empire, we find 
pamphlets as a reason why it would not be worth 
while, if otherwise unobjectionable, to impose a 
duty on them. 


He would 


by the wealthy classes. ; 
that care were taken not to increase the because the Conservative leaders know 
expenditure of the bulk of the people on|Perfectly well that any other course of 
the necessaries of life, he would impose an|conduct would alienate thousands of 
import duty upon any article in which the|their own voters. There are men, who 
forcigner competes with English industry. 


SIGNS OF RENEWED HEALTH IN 
ENGLISH POLITICS. 
eg oke. 

T is refreshing to find that when a crisis|T5¢ as fully to the level of the occasion as 

occurs in the political life of England, the Conservatives. In constituencies where 
her politicians speedily shake themselves |4 Conservative candidate and a follower of 
free from the demoralizing effects of Party Mr. GLADSTONE were pitted against one 


Unionist persuasion, agreements were made 
that, in the event of a Home Rule candi- 
date entering the field, the Conservative 
vote should be cast solid for one of the 


Unionists, and that a corresponding course 


candidature. 


With a Unionist, a Conservative, 
and a Home Rule candidate in the field, the 
last might very well have been elected to 
represent a principle equally objectionable 
to the two first. In the face of this danger 





To question, therefore, of hurtful monopoly or an 
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an agreement of the nature indicated above 


that, instead of urging his followers to 
profit by an opportunity so rare, Lord 


This instance of wool is very pertinent, |SALISBURY counselled them to support 
because it is plain that the labour employ-|the Unionist Liberals, thereby apparently 
ed in agricultural pursuits in England, if|sacrificing his own chance of recovering 
it were obliged by foreign competition |the power which seemed to have passed 
to seek another channel of employment, 
might be greatly puzzled to find one. 
Lord PENZANCE’s final conclusion is that, 
like every other doctrine appreciable by 
man’s intelligence, Free-trade must not 
be indiscriminately applied. 
re to/honteclabour the chance, Of Bra avis advice. will be follawed; hot merely 
itably producing everything consumed apes 

Piovided! always because of its plain advantageousness, but 
y 


permanently into the hands of his rivals. 
And so readily did his Party respond to 
this patriotic advice, that even such a 
rabid anti-Liberal journal as the Saturday 
Review was induced to write :—‘‘ There 
is every reason to hope that Lord Satis- 


have never given a Liberal vote in their 


He would, in short, substitute an intelli-|lives, who would not only withhold their 
gent, for a fanatical, worship of Free-trade.|support from the Tory who should try to 


profit by the Liberal split, but would vote 
for Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and Mr. CoLLincs 
in preference.” Like begets like. It is 
plain that the Liberals have not failed to 


Not long ago the pessimists another, Liberal voters of Unionist persua- 
were crying out that Patriotism was dead ; Sion have evidently cast their votes in the 
that Party had dug its grave, and that the| Conservative interest. There is no other 
disintegration of the Empire was bound to| Way, So far as we can see, of accounting 

We never quite believed this, and|for the marked increase already noticeable 
our incredulity now receives pleasant con-[im the number of Conservative members. 
For it appears that, even before| !n every shire, city, and borough there was 
the late dissolution of Parliament, in con-|¥"questionably an appreciable contingent 
stituencies contested by two Liberals of] of anti-Home-Rulers, and these, whenever 


they did not go to the poll in the interests 
of a Unionist Liberal, plumped for a Con- 
servative. Lord SALIsBuRY will not find 
himself incommand of a purely Consevative 
majority of the whole House. That would 


should be adopted by Liberals, under simi-]be too much to expect. But he will find 
lar circumstances, to support Conservative 
The great danger was that 
the Home Rulers might win the day by a 
judicious use of the precept divide et im- 


pera. 


himself at the head of a Party quite 
strong enough to govern the country, and 
his return to power will be welcomed, 
even by Liberals like ourselves, for the 
sake of the evidences of wholesome patrio- 
tism by which it is accompanied. 
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RAILWAY COMMUNICATION BE- 
IWEEN TOKYO AND KYOTO. 





Orpixaxce No. XXIV. ov tHe Caniner, 
Itis hereby notified that, whereas the Chief of 
the Railway Bureau has reported, as may be seen 
from the two documents hereto appended, that, 





on taking actual surveys of the middle portion of 
the Nakasendo Railway line, both ends of which 
have constructed for a distance of many 
miles, ithas been discovered that the line has to 
traverse an exccedingly mountainous and difficult 
country, making it thereby necessary not only to 
take a more circuitous route than in the case of 
the Tokaido, which is on level ground, but also 
to expend a larger amount of money and to occupy 
alonger period of time to complete the work, it has 
been decided to discontine the construction of the 
Nakasendo Railway and to commence works on 
the Tékaido; and it is further notified, in accor- 
dance with this change, that the actually remaining 
portion of the funds raised by the Nakasendo 
Railway Public Loan Bonds, | be expended 
on the construction of the Tokaido Railway line. 
(Signed) Count Ito Hiroauai, 
Minister President of State. 


Dated the 19th day of the 7th month of the 19th 
of Mei 





been 














Memornt No. 
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Upon the issue of the 
the construction of 
general plan of wok ¥ 
was designed to proceed atonce from both ends at 
and Ogaki, and join these (wo portions 
, a line 


the 








‘Takasaki 





in the middle, 
was extended to the por tof Ha 
of Owari, for the purpose of transporting materials 
by sea by way of Nagoya, while another line was 
stated at Nacetsu, in the Province of Echigo. 
Advancing in this way, the work of construction 
progressed rapidly. Operations on the middle 
portion of the line being about to be commenced, 
tual survey of the line has been made, 
the route as represented on the drawing hereto 
appended, has been laid down. 
precipitous and very difficult ground, necessitating 


In pursuance of this ¢ 
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The line traverses 


works of extraordinary dimensions, suchas the fill- | 


ing up of mountain ravines and the cutting of tun- 
nels, many of the latter being several miles in length. 
Making tio allowance for the effects of changes of 
weather in impeding the prog 
will take seven or eight years more to complete the 
Tine, and a still greater number of yearsif such an 
allowance be made. And even alter the comple- 
tion of the whole line, the expenses of maintenance 
and repairs will be very great, on account of the 
exceptionally steep grades, the steepest being 
greater than one-thirtieth (12°), while ordinarily 
one-fortieth (9°) is regarded as the limit. ‘Ihe 
speed also will be very low; the estimate being that 
it will not exceed that of merchant sted 
Should this prove to be the case, the undertaking 
must be a very unprofitable one, opposed as it 
Jerations of rail- 
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would be to all the ordinary co 
way business. 

That the line-in question would have to tre 
avery mountainous region and that the wos 
construction would be very difficult, were, ind 
pparent from the outset. But that such 
traordinary difficulties would be met, became 
apparent only-since the completion of the sur- 
vey. Restricting the grade to ordinary limits, an 
exceptionally long distance must be traversed. 
‘There may be various important reasons for the 
construction of the Nakasendo line, but the prin- 
cipal is the connection of ‘Tékyd with Kydto 
and Osaka, while facilities of transportation would 
be afforded to regions on the line which have 
hitherto Leen secluded, and industries would be 
But, referring to theactual results of 
the survey, it is seen that the line has to traverse 
either mountain sides or deep gorges; in a word, 
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the whole line may be regarded as one long tunnel. 
| Moreover, the lands bordering on the line are bleak 
and barren,and are every where destitute of meansof 
| communication even belween neightoring hamlets. 
‘The roughness of the country and the difficulty of 
the work are not so much objects of consideration. 
What is feared is that, alter expending an enormous 
jsum of money, the results will not only not repay 
the trouble taken, but will be actually detrimental 
tothe line. Under these circumstances, it is not 
possible to be- 
tween Tokyd and Kydto would be completed. In 
order, then, to accomplish this object, the line to 
be substituted must be that by way of the Tokaido. 
Assuming, therefore, that this course be taken, it 
will be important to make a brief statement as to 
the condition of the Tokaido. Basing my judg- 
ment upon the reports prepared some time ago by 
a foreign engineer in the employ of the Govern- 
ment, and those recently prepared by officials 
of this office under my direction, I have to report 
that the railway line has now reached on the west 
as faras Nagoya, and that the line connecting 
‘Tokyd with that place will be about 20 miles shorter 
than the whole Nakasendo line. Excepting the 
Hakone Pass, and a few large rivers such as the 
Venryu, Fuji, and Oi, the ground is, in general, 
level, and the work of construction will be far 
easier than in the case of the Nakasendo. With 
regard to expenses : while the Nakasendo line will 
require the further outlay of as much as yer 
15,000,000, the ‘Tokaido line may be completed 
than yen 10,000,000, and it will be 











estimate when communication 








for not mor 
possible to finish the line within the limits of this 
relative The construction of the un- 
finished portion of the Nakasendo line—7o or 80 
ri long—requires seven or cight years more with 
the expenditure of yer 15,000,000 3 and even after 
the completion of the line the extraordinary grades 
nd curves will operate to make the speed of 
trains very low, probably requiring 20 hours 
between Tokyé and Nagoya. On the other hand, 
|the Tokaido line can be completed in less than 
|half the above length of time, with the expenditure 
lot aless amount of money. The line will be 100 r# 
lin length, and as sufficient speed will be obtai 
lit will take less than 15 hours to travel from Tokyd 
jto Nagoya. The relative advantages of the two 
lines Leing so clear, one cannot but have consider- 
able hesitation in recommending the Nakasendo 
line. If expenditure of time and money be no ob- 
ject, the work can Le resolutely pushed forward, 
but is (hat a course of which clear-sighted people will 
approve? [fear not. Having incurred considerable 
expense during these two years and a half since the 
commencement of the construction of the Naka- 
sendo line, and the work having now become fairly 
established, it gives me no small regret to give up 
the scheme at this moment. But as the effects 
of the work will be far reaching and important, I 
cannot but set down these considerations in order 
to request the decision of the Cabinet, for which 
purpose I have prepared for your information the 
following comparative statements as to the Naka- 
sendo and the Tokaido lines. 

From what has been stated, it will be possible to 
see ata glance that it is preferable to adopt the 
Pokaido line, but as it is not within the compet- 
ency of this Office to make the decision, it has 
not been my object to attempt to do so. In 
making my report, however, upon the actual results 
of the Nakascndo line, the number of years re- 
quired to complete the line, and the difficulty of the 
wotk being far beyond expectation, I could not 
choose but make allusions to the condition of the 


Nakasendo and the Tokaido lines for your infor- 
mation. 
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Memoria No. 2. 
Retating to ie Estiatargy 
Vix 39,0¢0,0¢0.—Amount of the Nakasendo Railway Bonds. 
Yen 4,2]9,600,—Amount appropriated tor the construction of the 
Ogaki-Handi, Takasaki-Yokogawa, and Naor 
etsu line 
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As above stated, yen 4,270,000 have been received 
from the Treasury for the construction of the 
Ogaki-Handa, Takasaki-Yokogawa, and Naoetsu 


lines. Subtracting this sum from the total amount 
of the funds, there remain yew 15,730,000. Of 
these lines, the Takasaki-Tokugawa line has 


already been completed, while that between Handa 
and Ogaki is nearly finished ; so that the principal 
work now remaining is the line connecting Naoetsu 
with Yokogawa through Ueda. Estimating the 
expense for these unfinished lines at about yen 
5,000,000, there is left about yen 10,000,000. Now, 
the completion of the Tokaido line will be possible 
with about yex 10,000,000, so that the remainder 
yer 5,730,000, will be sufficient for the prosecution 
of the work on the Ueda-Naoetsu and Yokogawa 
lines. Thus, dividing the whole amount, yen 
20,000,000, into two equal portions, and applying 
yen 10,000,000 to the construction of the ‘Tokaido 
line, it will be beyond doubt possible to accomplish 
the object I direct attention to without raising new 
funds. 








FAREWELL DINNER TO CAPTAIN 
VAN SCHERMBEEK. 
PES EE EIEN 
A farewell dinner to Captain‘Van Schermbeek, 
of the Royal Dutch Engineers, was given by his 
special friends of the Tékyé Club, at the Rokumei- 
kan on Saturday evening. Covers were laid for 
thirty-four, and an excellent men was provided 
by Mr. Muraour, The large banqueting hall of 
the Rokumeikan was thrown completely open; the 
Imperial Band performed in the grounds, which 
were hung with lanterns bearing Captain Scherm- 
beek’s initials; and the table was decorated with 
various types of floral fortifications. ‘The Hon. 
P. Le Poer Trench presided, and facing him was 
Mr, Watanabe, President of the Tokyd University 
and Mr. Trench’s colleague as Vice-President of 

the Club. 

The toast of the evening was proposed by Mr. 
Trencu, who spoke as follows :— 

Genttemen,—I rise with mixed feelings of 
pleasure and of regret to propose the toast of the 
evening,—with feelings of pleasure in being able 
to join you in entertaining and honouring the old 
and much esteemed friend who, to the sorrow of all 
here present, is to leave us so shortly—with feelings 
of regret when I think of the few times more 
I shall have the pleasure of dining in his company. 
nd of seeing his familiar face in the Tokyd Club. 
he number of Europeans and Americans who 
daily frequent the Club is now so small that we 
can ill afford to see it diminished, and still less 
can we afford to lose a member who, during his 
three years’ residence in Japan, has made himself 
so universally popular, and who is so greatly and 
deservedly esteemed. It is true we have not seen 
much of him lately, owing I regret to say to the 
state of his health, which we are now rejoiced to 
see is thoroughly réestablished, but till within the 
last couple of months we had the pleasure of 
meeting him nearly every afternoon and evening in 
the Club, He will be greatly and sadly missed 
not only by the foreign members of the Club but 
also by the Japanese, and as a proof of his popu- 
larity amongst the latter, our Vice-President, Mr. 
Watanabe, postponed his departure for the country 
in order to be present here this evening. In the 
billiard-room Captain Van was always to the fore, 
whether for the ordinary game of billiards, for black- 
ball pool, Spanish pool, English pool, or a game of 
pyramids; he was ready to join in any of them, 
and at all of those games, he could more than hold 
his own, which many of us know to our cost.— 
(Applause.) In the card room I shall miss him 
still more, for I never could desire a pleasanter 
and more agreeable partner or a more generous 
and affable adversary in a rubber of whist; and it 
was always a pleasure to play with one who under 
the most trying circumstances never lost his temper. 























Tam glad to be able to add that he has always 
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scorned to resort to the demoralizing and ignoble 
mode of play lately introduced, commonly and 
wilgarly called leading “stinkers.”—(Loud ap- 
pause) —Indeed just before dinner he said to 
me, “Trench, 1 may have been accused of 
sealing and even of committing murder, but 
thank God, no one can say I ever led a stinker."— 
(Applause.) Our friend was also long ago initiated 
into the mysteries of Amer sts 
such an adept at it that it wasrumoured some time 
back that he contemplated bringing out a book on 
that game. There was even a time when our old 
friends Lanciarez and Peyton Jaudon, whom we 
are sorry not to see here this evening, trembled 
and shuddered on hearing it reported that Captain 
Van was likely to become a ladies’ man, and, 
knowing how popular he was with some ladies, I 
am sure had he entered the lists those gentlemen 
would have been obliged to take a back seat. But 
he was too generous to encroach on the pre- 
serves they considered as their special pro- 
perty. He left to the field where Mr. 
Jaudon now reigns in undisputed and solitary 
grandeur.—(Applause.) Had Captain Van been 
remaining here, it was his intention to follow Mr. 
Stevens’ good exampleand learn the exhilarating 
and healthy game of lawn tennis, and as heexcelsat 
all games and indeed in everything he undertakes 
we should no doubt soon 
amongst our best players. 
men present here this evening, being from Yoko 
hama, are unaware I think of the debt of gratitude 
we owe to Captain Van for all that he has done for 
the Tékyé Club.—(Applause.) He was for a long 
time on the Committee, and all his colleagues will 
agree with me that he did the lion’s share of the 
work, and that as a member of the House Committee 
he rendered services to the Club which will not be 
soon forgotten.—(Hear, hear and cheers.) We 
areal us of sorry to part with our friend and boon 
companion and Iam sure the Japanese Govern- 
ment will lose, with great regret, the services of 
oneof the most eminent of Engincer officers, and will 
find it very difficult to fill his place.—(Loud ap- 
plause.) We must seek consolation in the following 
lines which, as adapted, are rather appropriate to 
the occasion : 
"Tis sweet ar year by year we lose 
Friend after (iend, an faith to mise 
How grows in Amnsterd 
I would here remark that I have received a letter 
from Mr. Gubbins asking me to express his sincere 
regret to Captain Van and other friends that he 
is not well enough to join us, to assure Captain 
Van that nothing but necessity keeps him away, 
and that he will not fail to drink his health about 
the time he thinks I shall be proposing it. And 
now, gentlemen, I think for one who from his early 
youth has been taught that speech is silvern and 
silence golden, I have spoken long enough. I 
therefore ask you to fill your glasses and drink 
the health of Captain Van Schermbeek, wishing 
him a most prosperous voyage and much pleasure 
and happiness on returning his native country.— 
(Loud applause.) 
‘The toast was drunk with all the honours and 
much enthusiasm. 
Captain Van Scurrmneek, who on rising to 
reply was received with ringing cheers, said :— 
Mr. Prestpenr and Gexttemen,—When I 
heard, five minutes before dinner, that my 
“speech,” such as it might be, would be printed in 
the ¥apan Mail, 1 experienced the same mixture 
of apprehensive and exultant feelings that may be 
presumed to agitate the bosom of the royal sire 
of a crown prince im spe on entering the bridal 
chamber of his beloved young queen.—(Applause.) 
I resolved at once to be as eloquent as I might, 
without forgetting the limits imposed by the rules 
of etiquette, which condemn me to remain always 
below the rhetorical level of the previous speaker, 
my friend the Honorable P. Le Poer ‘Trench.— 
(Laughter and applause). My best thanks to 
him for his heartily kind words, and not less for the 
eloquent manner of their delivery—eloquence, 
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gentlemen, worthy of his country, and especially 
grateful to me since it puts it wholly out of my 
power to outrage etiquette by soaring beyond him. 
Humbly, therefore, I reply in a few simple words, 
such as my lacerated feelings and my halting 
English permit. And I promise you that I shall 
at the same time be careful not to forget his bime- 
metallic hint that speech 





silver and silence gold. 

(Applause.) When I came to Japan three years 
ago, T was young in experience. For the first 
time I found myself beyond the boundaries of 
that little country to which I belong, and my 
knowledge of men and things was not more 
extensive than my travels had been. Thanks to 
you all, gentlemen, I return to my country a wiser 
and a better man. As I look round this board and 
observe your kind faces, I am visited by vivid re- 
collections of the various lessons you have taught 
me. Gentlemen, in the austere presence of the 
estor of the whist-room, my friend Mr. Trench, 
I confess with shame that when I came to Japan, 
the name of Cavendish was strange to me. But I 
have learned, | hope, by observing your dutiful 
deference to his precepts, and by the shocks of Mr. 
Trench’s brilliant coups, to regard with becoming 
reverence that great master of your noble game.— 
(Applause.) For that solace of my old age I shall 
ways be grateful. Looking to Mr. Trench’s left, 
T see Colonel Palmer. Under his severe tuition, 
gentlemen, I have been initiated into the awful 
mysteries of Black Pool. The science of winning 
hazards and losing dimes has found in me a hum- 
ble student, and in him an inexorable master. Of 
practical lessons he was not sparing, and I have 
tefully profited by the Spartan discipline. 
Applause.) Then there is Captain Brinkley, 
e I became a subscriber to his paper, how 
shall I say how much I have learned. I well re- 
member the first lesson I received from him in 















person. I had joined the Tokyd Club where I 
was still a timid stranger. On the occasion of 
one of my first visits, that Irishman shouldered 





|his cue and called for a 
players are there 


ame of pool. “ How many 
” Thesitatingly enquired. Four 
gentlemen and a Dutchman” he promptly replied. 
—(Laughter and applause.) Then there is my 
countryman and benefactor, Van der Heyden. To 
what arcana of the medical art has he not introduced 
me, seeking to furnish me with the corpus sanum 
for which you, gentlemen, were so kindly trying 
to provide the proverbial meus sana.—(Applause.) 
And at the far end of the table I observe that 
American coterie from whose company I have so 
often retired to my couch a sadder and a poorer 
man. I have contributed my mite to their re- 
searches into the recondite science of which they 
are prophets and elders. I have experienced the 
incipient “flush” of victory only to encounter a 
“sequence” of defeats, and commencing with 
“full hands,” have seen my “pile” of hopes 
“razed” to the dimensions of a “pip” at their 
beck and “call.’—(Laughter and applause.) And 
here beside me is my friend Captain Bougouin. 
What I have learned from him, gentlemen, I can- 
not tell you, but I shall always associate his teach- 
ing with the sound of soprano voices crying “ O yo- 
shi nasai” and Iya des yo.” —(Laughter). I might 
go round the board, gentleman, detailing your 
several contributions to the knowledge which I 
shall carry But 1 will rather tell 
you what it is that you have all conibined to teach 
me. This is the age of scepticism. ‘The founda- 
tions of our old faiths are shaken and we know not 
what belief to call our own. But you, gentlemen, 
by your unvarying kindness and good fellowship 
have given to me a belief which I shall always 
hold by—a belief in the strength of friendship.— 
(Loud applause.) Gentlemen, for that I thank 
you heartily, and assure you that I shall guard 
preciously the memory of the happy days I have 
spent among you, and of the crowning evidence of 
your good will which you have afforded this even- 
—(Loud applause). 

Three times three were now given for Captain 











away with me. 
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Van Schermbeek, and speeches alluding to his 
high qualities of head and heart and expressing the 
universal regret which his approaching departure 
inspired, were made by President Watanabe, Baron 
Nagaoka, Messrs. Stevens, Lowder, and Von 
Hemert in English; by Major Berthaut and Mr. 
Van der Polder in French; by Dr. Baelz in Ger- 
man, and by Mr. Casati in Italian. The party 
broke up ata late hour, after an entertainment that 
would have been highly enjoyable but for the 
nature of the event it was intended to celebrate. 





REVIEW. 
og 
The Volcanoes of Fapan By Joun Mirxe. 

Transactions of the Seismological Society of 

Japan, Vol. IX. Part II. 

Tuts is a bulky volume, containing 182 pages with 
plates, and consisting entirely of a monograph by 
Mr. John Milne on the Volcanoes of Japan. In 
the presence of a work of this kind, and with the 
memory still fresh of Mr. Milne’s innumerable 
papers and essays on other subjects, published in 
periodicals, transactions, and newspapers, we are 
ata loss whether to admire his industry or his 
originality the more. This, his last effort, is not 
indeed of quite recent compilation. Much of the 
matter it comprises has been already published, 
chiefly in the columns of the Fapan Gacette. But 
itwas necessary that so much valuable material 
should not be left in a scattered state. Mr. Milne 
has done well (o collect it into a volume which will 
long remain the standard work on this subject. 
Phe material he places before us is the result of 
eight years’ observation and investigation. He 
describes an immense number of volcanoes, some 
active, some extinct, giving us not only drawings 
and measurements made byhimself, but also volumi- 
hous extracts from Japanese annals. He tells us 
that the number of mountains in Japan casily re- 
cognizable as being of volcanic origin is 129, and 
that of these 51 are still active. Twohundred and 
thirty-three eruptions are recorded. Speaking of 
these, he says :—* The greater number of eruptions 
have taken place in the months of February and 
April. Comparing the frequency of eruptions in 
the different seasons, the volcanoes of Japan 
appear to have followed the same law as the earth 
quakes; a greater number of eruptions having 
taken place during the cold months. This winter 
frequency may possibly be accounted for in the 
same manner that Dr. Knott accounted for the 
winter frequency of earthquakes. During the 
winter months the average barometric gradient 
across Japan is steeper than in summer. ‘This, 
coupled with the piling up of snow in the northern 
regions, gives rise to long continued stresses, 
in consequence of which certain lines of weakness 
of the earth's crust are more prepared to give way 
during the winter months than they are in sum- 
mer.’ Other general conclusions of much interest 
re given—as, for example, with regard to the 
lines of distribution of the volcanoes, the magnetic 
character of their lava and so forth. We will not, 
however, follow Mr. Milne into details, but will 
rather quote, as illustrating the style and nature of 
his work, the account he gives of the crater of 
Vries, visited by him in 1877 :— 

“It was not long before we reached the rim of 
the second crater, which we did to behold a sight of 
extraordinary grandeur. Instead of looking up at 
accrater, we were locking down at one. Standing 
on the rim of the crater, before us there was a short 
descent of loose, black ashes, somewhat steeper 
than that up which we had climbed, terminating 
suddenly in perpendicular cliffs, which formed an 
amphitheatre of rocks about half a milein breadth, 
the walls of which, upon the opposite side, were 
about 300 feet in height. At the bottom of this 
pit, on the side nearer to us, a small cone, with an 
orifice of about 50 fect in diameter, was belching 
masses of molten lava toaheight more than double 
that at which we were standing. 
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«The explosions, which varied in intensity, oc- 
curred about every 2 seconds, but sometimes there 
was a pause for 15 or 20 seconds. At the time a 
strong wind was blowing at our backs, which kept 
any of the lighter lapilli from driving in our direc- 
tion. Coming, as we did, so suddenly upon the 
precipice-like edge of a huge black cauldron, roar- 
ing, shaking the ground, and ejecting a dense 
column of red-hot stones and ashes, the wild and 
dismal aspect of which was heightened by dark 
clouds, driving rain, and a heavy mist, produced at 
first a feeling of timidity, which was so strongly 
shown by our six so-called guides that it was with 
difficulty they were prevented from taking to pre 
cipitate flight. 

“The cone at the bottom of the cauldron before 
us, together with a large quantity of lapilli and 
bombs scattered over the ground on which we 
stood, were the result of 16 days’ activity, Three 
years ago, in the place where this new cone now 
stands, there was a deep hole, from which steam 
was issuing. 

“The great interest in this eruption lay in the fact 
that we were able, on account of our position, to 
look down into the crater. 
tween the ejections the interior could be well seen, 
and it was observable that the sides had a slope of 














very nearly the same inclination as the exterior 
Now and then large masses of these intetior sides, 
which were black, would slide down towards the 
throat of the crater, and reveal a 1ed-hot interior, 
showing that the cone itself was probably internally 
One side of 











red hot throughout. the cone had 
been blown away, leaving a breach, almost leve 
with the plane from which it rose. ‘The opening 
greatly facilitated our observations. — Looking 
down into the crater on this side, molten lava, 
approximately level with the base of the cone, 
could be seen. At each explosion it rosein waves, 
and swayed about heavily bike a hage 
mercury, a little of it being apparently pushed 
forward through the breach to add to a small 
black-looking stream upon the outside. 
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‘The ex- 
h Thave referred to several times as 





plosions, wh 
resembling outbursts of steam, might be compared 
to the escape of steam froma slowly-working non- 
condensing steam engine greatly magnified. 

“ On listening attentively, a rattling could some- 
times be heard, reminding one of stones 
pebbles on a beach driven forwards and drawn 
backwards by the advancing and retreating surge. 
This I think could hardly be due to the churning 
of stones in the mouth of the crater, which was not 
only short, but expanded upwards, forming a 
funnel-shaped opening. 
of the crater; for, so far as I could see, that was 
filled with molten matter. It is, however, difficult 
to imagine it to be due to the contact of particles 
brought about outside the crater, which is the only 
place remaining to which the origin of the sound 
can be attributed 

“ach explosion, as I have said, produced a 
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Nor was it in the throat 





mountain-like column of red-hot ashes and volcanic | 


bombs. ‘The height to which they sometimes rose 
must have been neatly 1,000 fect. Many of them 
appeared to be of a feathery lightness. As they 
rose, their velocity became gradually less and less, 
until they seemed to pause and float in mid-air, 
before turning to descend, which they did with an 
augmenting speed. 
a comparatively small height. Many of the pieces 
fell upon the sides of the exterior of the cone from 
which they had been shot, where they at once 
created a small cloud of steam, and rolled a short 
distance down its side to form a natural slope. As 
the material, which approximately fell vertically, 
increased in quantity, the angle of this slope would 





‘The large masses only rose to 


naturally increase up to a certain point, because, | 


where the slope is short, any material that might 
fall upon its side has sufficient momentum to roll 
to the base; but as the length of slope increases, 
an element of friction 
prevents such action taking place. The direction 
in which the material was shot up was generally 
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brought into play, which | 


vertical, but sometimes it had a little inclination in 
a direction opposite to that in which we were 
standing. Should the ejections from a volcano not 
be in an approximately vertical line, or during the 
time of its action winds should blow in one direc. 
tion more than another, we might reasonably ex- 
pect the resulting cone, which would be formed by 
the falling material, to have a less steep inclination 
upon the side where the greatest quantily of ma. 
terial had accumulated. Such action may per 
haps give some explanation to the slight differences 
in slope which are so often to be cbserved in recent 
conically-shaped volcano mountains. This is of 
course presuming that the form of the mountain 
has not been materially altered by subsequent de- 
Many of the larger pieces often ap- 
peared to separate when in mid-air. This I do 
not think was due to any explosion which took 
place within them, but rather perhaps to some 
such cause as a sudden cooling. 

“ Looking at some of these bombs, which had fallen 
on the level where Iwas standing, they appeared 
to have have done so whilst ina pasty condition, 
| because some of them showed a decided flattening, 
as if produced by impact. Both the bombs and 
lapilli were of a black colour, and  pumicious 
texture. Although I believe each of those explo- 
sions to have been the result of a sudden bursting 
of steam through the molten lava, I did not see 
\any aqueous vapour which [ could recognize as 
having been evolyed whilst I was standing near 
the crater. This may have been pethaps duejto 
the intense heat keeping the vapour in an invisible 
‘state until it became hidden in the fog and murky 
atmosphere which enveloped us.” 


nudation. 








PRIVATE SANITARY SOCIETY. 
— 
Yoxouama Brancn. 

A meeting of the Yokohama Branch of the Pri- 
vate Sanitary Society was held on the gth instant 
with a view to devise measures to check the rapid 
‘spread of cholera, and for the treatment of the 
poorer classes. It was resolved to open dispensaries 
jin Otamachi, Nogemachi, Motomachi, and Na- 
| niwacho. 
| Governor Oxt took the chair, and Mr. Nagayo 
Sensai, Director of the Sanitary Bureau, was also 
| present. A Committee of 13, viz., Messrs. Hara 
| Zenzaburo, Kondo Riokun, Mogi Sobei, Kondo 
Yoshiki, Ono Mitsukage, Miyajima Yoshinobu, 
Asada Matashichi, lida Shinitsu, Totsuka Sentaro, 
Kumata Matazo, Kurusu Sobei, Ninomiya Chiu- 
shu and Nakayama Yasujiro, was elected. 

Mr. NaGayo explained to the meeting the pre- 
| ventive measures against the disease taken by the 
Government regardless of all expense ; and urged 
the people to second the Gov 
He recited to the meeting experiences in 
| Burope and America as well as in the Fu and Ken 
‘of this Empire, pointing out the necessity for 
prompt and energetic action. 
| The following resolutions were put to the meet- 
ing and passed :— 

1, Four despensaries to be established: one 
for Honcho and 13 other streets; one for Nog’, 
Tobé, Ota, and Takashima-cho ; one for Yoshida- 
machi, Bandai-cho, and Ishikawa-machi, and one 
for Moto-amachi, Kitagata, and the foreign settle- 
ment, all under the supervision of Messrs. Kurusu 
Sobei and ‘Tsukuyama Saichiro. 

2. A sub-committee, consisting of Messrs. Oki 
| Morikata, Hara Zenzaburo, Mogi Sobei, Ono 
Mitsukagé, Totsuka Sentaro, Asada Matashichi, 
(andi Nakayajna “Vasujjrej id bes appointed 5 
for the Yokohama Branch of the 











ment in their 





efforts, 








collect funds 
Society. 

3. That places be appointed for the reception of 
| the families of patients, under the superintendence 
| of Asada Matashichi and Totsuka Sentaro. 
| nted by Drs. Kondo, 

Hiodo, Miyajima, Iida, and Kumata to take 
charge of the dispensaries. 


1. That physicians be app 





5. That the sum of yer 2,000 be appropriated 
for the expenditure of the dispensaries as follows : 
salaries of officers, yer 400; servant's wages, yen 
100; coolie hire, yer 503 rent, yer 2003 alterations, 
Be. yen 2505 drugs, yen 7503 sundries, yen 125; 
reserve, yen 125. 

6. That regulations for the treatment of the sick 
be drawn up. 

‘The following subscriptions for the benefit of the 
Yokohama branch of the society were reported :— 

























Yes. Yes. 
Hara Zenzaburo {$00 | Otani 300 
‘Mogi Sobei 00 | Soda Ki 00 
Hara $00| Higuchi S400 
00] Ono Mitsukagé 100 
Minoda Kojiro 1 §00 | Shibuya Kisaku 100 
f00| Asabuki Heiji 100 
300 | Shiyeno Shobet 100 
. 300 | Masuda Masuzo - 100 
Wakao Tkuzo ss. 300 








AMOUNT OF SUBSCRIPTIONS NOT VET DETERMINE! 
Yanashita Zenjiro. ‘Tanaka Heihacl 
do) Rempei. Takagi Saburo, 
Totsuka Sentaro. Umakoshi Kiokei. 
Takashima Kaemon. Saito Junzo. 

















TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE 
JOURNALS. 

| 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE STAGE. 





(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo.) 


In all civilized countries there are few towns that 
have not a play-house. The magnitude of the 
establishment, and the histrionic abilities of the 
actors may differ with different degrees of civiliza- 
tion and taste; but there is no doubt that the stage 
constitutes one of the most essential adornments of 
acity. In carrying out in Toky6 the city im- 
provement scheme, it will be important to pay 
attention to the localization of play-houses. When 
Napoleon IIL. introduced improvements in the city 
of Paris, he took care to place the theatres all in 
one locality. The same thing is observable in the 
case of London, where the play-houses seem to be 
located principally in the neighbourhood of the 
Strand, Whether this point has entered the minds 
of the projectors of the City of Tokyé Improvement 
Scheme, or whether play-houses are to be scattered 
all over the new city as they are at present, we are 
not in a position to know. But, as a matter of fact, 
the progress of Japanese society will be accom- 
panied by an influx of people of other nationalities, 
who will naturally be curious to see the dramatic 
performances of their new friends. Moreover, the 
opening of the Grand Asiatic Exhibition, and 
countless other circumstances, will greatly accele- 
rate this natural inroad of foreigners, and our 
stage will become more and more the object of 
foreign observation and criticism. It will thus be 
apparent that it is of paramount importance to 
make improvements in the stage building, scenic 
representation, dramatic plays and performances, 
and also to improve the status of actors, 

But improvement of every kind depends for its 
success upon money. If nothing be wanting in 
the way of capital, it will be an easy task to im- 
prove the stage, and add to the amusement of the 
citizens and to the beauty of the city. At present, 
however, thereis little prospect of the needed capital 
being forthcoming, on account of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances attending the condition of players and 
the management of theatres. Our actors are descen- 
ded from the lowest class of people, called Kawara- 
foJiti, who used to support themselves by begging 
from house to house by means of itinerant per- 
formances ; and gradually these beggars establish- 
ed themselves as actors, so that what we now call 
| shiat (theatres) date from that time. Such being 
their history, as a class, it is no wonder that, under 
the feudal system, they were held in the utmost con- 
tempt. ‘lo-day their artistic status has been con- 
siderably elevated, but still they are as distinct as 
before from the rest of the community, and the in- 
fluence of theirformer condition keeps them virtually 
juneducated. They accordingly hold a very low 
position in society, and, being low in social status, 
they do not recognise their true importance and 
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tesponsibility ; and content themselves to remain 
chiefly as “the instruments of the pleasures of 
disreputable women. As a whole, their social 
atmosphere is far from being pure and respectable, 
and no modest person likes to come in contact with 
them. Such being their social position, the most 
noticeable characteristic of their class is their utter 
disregard of economy; their extravagance while 
the pocket is full, and their poverty when itis 
empty. The managers of theatres are of a similar 
character, and are always involved in heavy debts 
which press on them the more heavily as they grow 
in years. When a new piece is to be played, it 
almost always happens that the manager finds it 
difficult to obtain the necessary capital at less than 
20 or 30 per cent. interest for such a short period 
as only a month or so. 

Ifthe management of our theatres is permitted 
to continue in this condition, it will be ab-olutely 
impossible to effect the least improvement in thea- 
trical matters, so as to enhance the attractions of the 
Imperial capital. While we perceive considerable 
improvement in the artistic quality of the players, 
and notice a few cases of improvement of personal 
character, the prevailing evil of stage management 
seems to have reached an incurable point. The 
first step toward the improvement of the stage 
seems to lie in thoroughly revolutionizing the mode 
of management. In doing this, it is not sufficient 
to merely improve upon the old basis, for such a 
mode uf procedure will only cause confusion and 
inconvenience. ‘The only way is to abandon the 
present methods of management, and then to start 
under an entirely new system, therchy sweeping 
away all the evils of the theatrical profe: 
‘Actors and managers should alike endeavour to 
conduct their business upon thoroughly business 
principles ; for it is only in this way that true im- 
provement can be effected in Japanese pliy-houses. 

Will our actors and stage managers forsake 
their former customs and endeavour to st 
theatrical profession on sound business principles, 
the one class reforming its modes of life and the 
other making use of capital, as we have already 
suggested? If they are disposed to make the 
attempt, we have no doubt that they will find some 
good method of procedure. Before going on to 
state our views on the mode of improvement, let 
us describe the principal features of the stage in 

Western countries. The dimensions of the building 
vary in different theatres, but it is usually four or 
five stories high. Onthe first floor is situated the 
stage, and opposite the latter rise four or five 
galleries in a semi-circular form, for the accom- 








‘ion. 





rt the 





modation of the ordinary audience. Near the 
stage, on its right and left, are what are 
commonly called boxes, cach box furnished 
with three or four chairs. The boxes are the 


dearest places, each costing from 15 to 20 yen 
Just before the stage is located the orchestra 
behind which ats for the better class of 
spectators, and the rest of the floor corresponds to 
what is termed the Osko 
where seats are obtainable at comparatively cheap 
prices. Ordinary guests take seats in the second 
and third galleries; while those occupying the 
fourth and fifth galleries are of the lowest class, a 
seat, there costing about twelve sem, and they are 
called the gods, becaure they occupy the highest 
seats just as the spectators in our theatres occup) 
ing seats outside of the iron railing in 

story are called Kuma (bears). Commonly the 
play begins at about 7 in the evening and is finish 
ed before midnight, and there being, consequenily, 
no necessity for taking meals in the lou e, Western 
play-houses 
which necessarily accomp: 
Chaya (restaurants)—excc pt a few bars where 
liquors, tea, cakes, coffee, tc. are served, Ac. 
cording to the demands of guests, tea and cakes 
are served in the building by female waiters, 
In a word, the whole aspect of Western thea 
tree bears ample proof of the refinement of 
society there. Our play-houses are, on the con- 
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trary, undesirable in every way. In the first 
place, the play lasts usually from 8 in the morning 
until 10 at night, and thus we are obliged to 
spend in the houre thirteen or fourteen hours il 
we desire to see the whole play; and considering 
the extremely unsatifactory mode of ventilation, 
it is no wonder that, sitting so long in the vitiated 
air, one often feels dizzy and fatigued. Morcover, 
the arrangements make it necessary to take meals 
in the play-house. In all Western theatres, the 
intervals between the acis are very short, but 
even then to prevent tediousness on the part of 
the guests, the orchestra in front of the stage 
keeps them in good humour by its capital music. 
In our play-houses, on the contrary, not only 
is the interval exceptionally long, but there is 
nothing to fill up the time. In these intervals, 
the guests, who are by the way seated so closely 
together that their feet intermingle, while their 
elbows connect the whole house in unbroken 
chains, take tea and cakes, drink saké, and in 
short the whole place looks like one v 
of revelry. 
scene 














in 








st scene 
le person can sce this 
utterly disgusted with 





No sensi 
feel 
To say the least, a play-house may be taken 
as a good exhibition of our worst customs and 
manners. 


and not it. 


‘The places ministering to the require- 
ments of the guests, such as the shibai-jaya 
(play-house restaurants), are very undesirable 
accessories, although at present they are indispen- 
sable so long as the play-hours are arranged as 
Bat the presence of these restaurants leads 
to the expenditure of much useless money on the 
part of the audience, so that even at pri 
are in reality nothing more than inconvenient 
accessories to theatres. Indeed they may be con- 
sidered as the necessary parasites of improperly 
managed theatres. We are thus led to conclude 
that the first step toward the improvement of our 
stage is to shorten the duration of the hours. 
There would then no longer be any necessity fo 
the maintenance of the restaurants, and the change 
would lessen much of the present unhealthy state in 
We hope that those who have 
any interest in the improvement of our stage will 
turn their attention towards shortening the dura- 
tion of play-hours, and, together with several other 
reforms to be hereafter enumerated, will at least 
prevent our theatres from being places where our 
social blemishes are exhibited to the world’s view, 
if it be not possible to give pleasure to foreign visi- 
tors by the civilized appearance of our stage. 
Turning now to the actors themselves, we are 
sorry to find them in a condition not at all enviable. 
Among their confréres in Europe and America, 
these are not a few who are noted for their pro: 
ficiency in learning and who make use of the 
principles of mental science and physiclegy in 
representing various emotions and feclings. Such 
actors or actresses are regarded by society with 
fully as such respect as artists and authors; and 
naturally their fellow players are as a general 
rule, admitted into the most respectable society. 
Theatres may fairly be said to be the meeting 
places of ladies and gentlemen, and although it 
may not be, in a direct 
to players that all spectators, whether gentlemen 
or ladies, attire themselves 
yet it. shows the importance they attach to the 
stage as a whole, and the regard they have 
toward their fellow visitors. 
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which theatres are. 




















se, to show respect 


in a decent manner, 





But here in Japan, 
actors hold an insignificant, or rather no, place in 
society; and their whole character asa class being 
anything but pure and decent, no respectable 


lady or gentlemen allows them to te admitted 








into her or his society. ‘They are wi iversally re- 
garded as belonging to the came cls as jesters, 
singing girls, and prostitutes. Arcurdingly  no- 
body censures any one for indecert behaviour 
in a theatre, Nor does any person of respec- 





a 
table character visiting a play-house hear anything 
like esteem expressed towards and the 
stage; the object of the spectator is simply to get 





actors 





amusement; he thinks that, actors being living 





creatures, their performances will be more enjoy- 
able than those of puppets. Beyond this his 
consideration docs not go, and nebody but actors 
themselves are to blame, for it is their ignorance 
that has brought them to their present degraded 
position, 





Dramatists ave hardly less strange to ideas 
of improvement and civilization. ‘They are ignor- 
ant and superficial, and, their minds being empty 
of all ideas other than those connected with the 
feudal system, all their dramas are constructed on. 
the basis of the Confucian philosophy. — Filial 
piety is represented by slaying a foe, while loyalty 
to the sovereign is shown by cutting oneself open 
with a dagger. The rest of the scenes are made 
up of the unhappy lot of the beautiful, the dis- 
appointment of the gifted, or the loss of some 
treasure through the rcguery of a wicked 
nd its restoration by a loyal subject after 
various dangers and hardships. Thus the whole 
play is made up of attributes of the feudal system, 
and is quite distasteful to civilized people. We 
cannot but regard witli regret a dramatic piece 
which abounds in nothing but loss of life on the 
most trivial grounds—the appearance of ghosts, 
the miraculous intervention of the Buddhistic god 
Kompira, or the lengthy remarks of aman who 
has just opened his bowels. We cannot think 
that players reproduce such scenes with anything 
like seriousness. hese theatrical absurdities 
have, it isto be remembered, been noticed by some 
of our scholars for a long time. But in ages when 
people were in an ignorant condition, and their 
ideas were simple, it required the representation of 
various emotions in extremely exaggerated colours 
to awaken corresponding sympathies in the un- 
cultivated mind; and it was thus necessary to 
produce such grotesque and ridiculous plays. But 
now the sccial condition of the people has under- 
gone a vast change; ideas of Occidental civili- 
zation have taken hold of their minds, and their 
thoughts are daily becoming ‘more and more com- 
plex. As a mere matter of course, then, the 
stage and the character of its plays ought to 
undergo considerable improvements, for it is 
against the natural order of things that the theatre 
alone should preserve its old aspect, while the 
quality of the spectators has so greatly changed. 
Not only are the miraculous intervention of Kom- 
pira and the unearthly deeds of ghosts to be aban- 
doned, but the foolish and excessive loyalty to 
feudal chiefs should give way to sentiments of 
patriotism, while the indecent plays turning on 
love, death, or clopement must be replaced by 
others showing the ennobling influences of the 
true relations between the two sexes. Ina word, 
plays should be adapted to the progressive ten- 
dency of the ape. Not simply for the sake of 
society, but also for the honour of play-writers and 
of actors themselves, is this improvement to be 
earnestly desired. 

It chieily depends upon the skill of actors to 
move the sympathies of the spectators to such a 
high pitch as to make them believe that they are 
viewing actual occurrences; but the importance of 
scenic accessories must not be overlooked. It 
is important to arrange matters so as to represent 
natural objects in realistic proportions. A novelist 
in the West, desirous of gas much effect as 
possible to his description of a mountain. path 
along one 





vassal, a 




















which of his heroes was travelling: 
unconsciously to a robber’s den, personally 
explored the mountain and described in his 


novel various plants which he observed there, and 


when the bock appeared, he scored a great 
success. In plays, too, it is important to take such 
cases, We are told by a friend of a wonderful 


story about a play which he saw in London some 
years ago. Under the deep shade of the trees, 
Said he, a bridge was situated under which water 
rushed down foaming to whiteness; and where the 
view of the whole scene seemed to vanish away there 
rose a tower surrounded by thickly growing trees. 
A little beyond it there was a hill upen which lay 
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a deer quietly at rest. The whole effect of this 
scene is said to have been truly wonderful. But 
still more startling ; the deer which the audience 
had supposed to be simply a lifeless representation 
on a picture, presently began to move in the direc- 
tion of the spectators, and when, after travelling 
for some time, it appeared on the front of the stage, 
it was no less than a living animal trained for 
the purpose. In our theatres, all attention is be- 
stowed upon the art of the actors, and little heed is 
paid to the scenic arrangement of the stage. ‘The 
consequence is that the efforts of the actors suffer 
a great deal from the absence of proper scenic 
effect. We have thus far touched upon some of 
the more important features of stage management, 
and we are certain that there are many other 
methods of improvement. Whatever may be the 
mode of effecting this improvement, the first re- 
quisite is capital. If this be obtained, it is neces- 
sary to carry out a thorough reform of stage 
management and to start theatres on an entirely 
new basis. Are those directly concerned in the 
matter aware of this? If so, it need not be an 
in surmountable task to improve our stage and 
add to the beauty of the capital. 











NAVY PUBLIC LOAN BONDS. 


(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 





Considering the state of the matket at this mo- 
ment, we have to congratulate the Minister of 
Finance on the complete success which his issue of 
the first portion, yen 5,000,000, of the new Public 
Loan Bonds will most assuredly achieve. True to 
their principles of action, the Hochi Shimbun, the 





Choya Shimbun, and the Mainicht Shimbun, have 


shown more or less opposition to the new loan. 
The principal points of their arguments are as 
follows:—(1) taxes having been already 
creased for military and naval purposes, there 
is little necessity for raising new 
naval purposes (Mainich:). (2) For what pur- 
poses are the funds thus obtained to be used? 
(Mainichi and Hochi). (3) The effect of is- 
suing the bonds will be injurious (Hochi, Choya, 
and Mainichi); and (5) why not resort to 
a foreign loan? (Chaya). ‘These arguments carry 
with them more or less weight, but we fear that 
they betray an ignorance of practical affairs on the 
part of the journals advocating them. First, with 
regard to the necessity of a loan, The Mainichi 
Shimbun bases its arguments on the fact that, at 
the end of 1882, about yen 8,000,000 were added to 
military and naval expenses by some modifications 
in taxation. But the error of this contention 
will be apparent when we chow that, in point of 
fact, the actual increase of revenue fell far short of 
the contemplated amount. ‘Ihe modifications in 
taxation alluded to consisted of changes in the 
incidence of the taxes on saké, on rice, on stock 
exchanges, and on the sale of tobacco. Taking 
the lowest estimate, the Government fixed the 


in- 


loan for 





a 




















increase of revenue for the 16th fiscal year at 
yen 7,500,000. But at that time the Treasury 
was energetically engaged in recalling the 
over-abundant paper currency, and the  con- 


sequence of the reduction of the volume of currency 
and the gradual appreciation of paper in value, 
had a significant effect upon consumers. ‘The 
amount of saké manufactured, which reached, in 
1879, 5,000,000 kokn, and kept between 4,500,000and 
4,900,000 Kot in 1880-1882, gradually fell to only 
about 3,000,000 kokw after 1882, and at present the 
in 187) 
With regard to taxes on various exchanges, the en- 
tire disappearence of the exchange trade in conse- 
quence of paper returning to par, and the insigni- 
ficant fluctuations in the price of rice, have com- 











amount is nearly the same as it was 5-76. 


bined to very much lessen the aniount of revenue | 


atising from this source, Lastly, in spite of un- 





abated vigil: 
enforce the use of stamps on tobacco, the income 
from this quarter is as yet far under the amount 


nce on the part of the authorities to 
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expected. To substantiate these remarks of ours, | 
we here give figures showing the estimated increase | 
and the actual increase for the years 1883, 1884, 
and 1885:— 





Year, Estimaten Ixcreise. Actvat Ixcnease, 
Yes, Yen. 
1883, . 500,000 4 629,665, 
assy, 27 
2,951 





It will be seen from these figures that, instead of 
yen 7,800,000 as at first anticipated, the actual 
sum realized from the changes in taxation was 
en the average only about yer 4,250,000 yearly, 
Had the revenue been increased by the amount at 
first contemplated, there would of course have 
no need of raising a new loan. 
amount of increase having been only one half 
the expected total, the Government had either 
to abandon their first object of strengthening our 
defensive power, or to find some new means of 
raising taxes, or to resort toa loan. The first two 
courses being rejected, the Government had toadopt 
the last. In the next place, our contemporaries, 
the Mainichi Shimbun and the Hochi Shimbun, 
ask: For what purposes is the money to be used? 
What necessity is there for the outlay of such a 
vast sum? They say that Japan is enjoying un- 
disturbed peace and tranquillity, and conclude that 
itis not important to increase the fighting capaci- 
ties of the country, ‘To us the fact that Japan 
enjoys peace carries no assurance of safety. No 
far-seeing politician will fail to observe that the 
Eastern skies are full of ominous and foreboding 
clouds, which are fast gathering together, to burst 
France is in Annam, Eng- 
land in Port Hamilton and in Burmah, and the 
difficulties as to the Carolines and New Guinea 
have been succeeded by that about the New He- 
bi All the aggrandizing Powers of Europe 
have centered their colonization policy in the group 
of the Pacific and the countries 
on its Asiatic coasts. Hitherto Japan has been 
free from the schemes of European ambition, on 
Jaccount of her favourable geographical position. 
But her entanglement is daily becoming more 
|and more possible as well as probable. In the 
levent of a war in the East, our interest will be 
‘best secured by observing neutrality; but when 
| Japan's co-operation with either party is deemed 
| sufficient to turn the scale of war, is it conceivable 
‘that either party will suffer us to maintain our 
neutral attitude? Even granting this, shall we be 
able to make the belligerents respect our neutrality, 
without a stiong navy? Our countrymen are 
agitating their minds about the probable turn of 
Japanese political affairs after the establishment of 
|the National Assembly in 1890. We do not find 
fault with them for this, but we fear that, before 
the arrival of that much expected event, Japan may 
find herself in an ext 
foreign relations. ‘The maintenance of indepen- 
dence is only possible by providing ourselves with 
sufficient military arms. 
‘These considerations will be enough to enable our 
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contemporaries to understand 

creasing our naval strength 
Our three contemporaries, the Mochi, Mainichi, 


and Chova, all apie 





in the complaint that the 
withdrawal of 17 million yen from the market will 
n the 





have the effect of nipping reviving indust: 
bud. Indeed, this notion is shared by no incon: 
siderable portion of the public. But con: 1 
the state of the country just at the present moment, 
we do not think that the raising of a loan of 17 
million yer in three years will have such a striking 
effect upon our industry. 
amount of the currency is about yen 220,000,000, 
consisting of T 
i) 
money. Of this amount a certain proportion goes 
the if 

NipponGinko, and othe 
posits. 
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By our calculations, the 





reasnry paper money, bank notes, 
Nippon Ginko's redeemable notes, and metallic 








reasury in the form of taxes, another to tie 





mounts in the form of de- 





But if the transactions between the 
Department and the Nippon Ginko, and between 
the latter and the national banks are actively’ per- 
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formed, most of the money in their hands will be 
turned into use in discount or money-order business. 
Thus, if only trade were active, there would be 
no want of currency in the country. That there 
is an appearance of a deficiency of money in the 
market is attributable to the fact that the circula- 
n is extremely sluggish. Now the point is this, 
that the issue of bonds to the amount of 5 or 6 
million yer will only call out money from the vaults 
of banks, where it would continue to lie idle were 
it not for the issue of such bonds. his is exactly 
what we observe in the present case; the appli- 
cants for the recently announced loan being made 
up, for the most part, of bankers, whose money is 
sure to lie idle whether there be an issue of public 
bonds or not. We must not be understood to 
ignore the fundamental principles of economical 
science; we admit that naval expenses being un- 
productive capital, money withdrawn from. the 
market for this purpose decreases, by just so much, 
the amount of the productive capital of the country. 
But it must be bore in mind that the effect of with- 
drawing a sum of § or 6 millions from will 
productive portion of the national capital the 
be felt only in times of business activity, and 
litle if at all in a period of depression. We 
are thus in a position to assure our contem- 
poraries that their apprehensions are scarcely 
needed. ‘The Choya Shimbun’s objection, that the 
newly announced naval bonds will be mostly used 
in buying vsssels and ammunition from abroad, 
thus transferring profits from native hands into 
those of foreigners, looks quite reasonable on the 
surface. But, in point of fact, the portion to be 
spent abroad will be comparatively small. The 
present object of the Government is to construct 
vessels as far as possible in Japan, and to buy 
only those materials from abroad which can not be 
obtained here. Accordingly, the amount of money 
that will be purchases abroad be 
only about 6 or 7 million yew. It appears that 
the decided construct, 
swift steaming wooden vessels and torpede-boats, 
instead of costly ironclads, whose value has been 
rendered comparatively small by the wonderful 
progress made in the construction of torpedoes. 
Moreover, in the new naval fund are comprised 
expenses for construction of dockyards, erection 
of naval station buildings, and other items. ‘Thus 
not less than 10 million yew will be used within 
the borders of the country, 

Lastly, the Chaya Shimbun asks : Why not have 
recourse to a foreign loan? Our contemporary 
asks this question, because it thinks that the with- 
drawal of 17 million yew will have a baneful 
influence upon reviving trade. Weare not one of 
those who have an implacable dread of a foreign 
loan ; onthe contrary, under certain circumstances, 
we should think it necessary to resort to such a 
measure. But under present ciicumstances we 
see no reason why we ought to adopt such a step. 
First of all, as we have already stated, it is erro- 
neous to apprehend any appreciable injury to 
from the raising of a loan of 17 millions 
sj in the second place, in rai 
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trade 








in three yed 
foreign loan we shall have to take it in gold, and con- 


sequently to pay interest and principal in the same 





nga 


metal, which circumstance is highly undesirable 
when, as at present, silver is constantly depreciat- 
ing: and in the third place, there is, under certain 
contingencies, risk of inviting foreign interference 
on account of a foreign loan, It will thas be seen 
that none of the objections raised by our contem- 
The tiuth is, 
our contemporaries do not see the reasons why: it 





poraries has any good foundation. 


is important to strengthen our naval forces; they 
are blind to the relations between the Eurepean 
Powers and the East. The course of events in 
these regions of the globe seems to fulfill the pro- 


phetic saying of the late Lord Beaconsfield, that 





siatic countries are the dependencies of Europe. 
Even in times of peace England floats in these 
waters no less than sixteen war vessels, France six, 
Germany four, Russia five, and the United States 
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ofAmerica seven ; while our neighbour, China, has, 
besides two hundred and fifty vessels for transport, 
noless than eighty-five war vessels, including ten 
topedo-boats. Turning to Japan, where is our 
tavy? Including all sorts of vessels now in 
process of construction, our men-of-war amount 1o 
nomore than thirty-two, of which only twenty are 
capable of fighting on the highseas. Who, then, can 
assert that our navy does not require strengihenir 











KIM-YO-KUN’S LETTER TO LI 
CHANG. 


HUNG- 


(Translated from the Choya Shimbun). 





To His Excerrescy Li Cnune-raxc,—l, 
Kim-yo-kun, now a private Korean citizen, find- 
ing myself under impending danger at the out: 
break of the disturbance in the winter of 1884, 
fled—for it was imperatively necessary to do so— 
to Yedo in Japan, for which Lam indebted to the 
then Japanese Minister, Mr. Takezoe Shinichiro. 
Subsequently T received various news from my 
native country, informing me, among other things, 
that a party of nefarious persons had got power 
into their hands, and that they were using their 
influence to blacken my character, even charging 
me with the design of usurpation, Not satisfied 
with unscrupulous cruelty and vileness, they re- 
quested the Japanese Government to deliver me up 
to their revengeful hands. It was then extensively 
rumoured that in preferring this request they were 
acting as the puppets of your Excellency. A doubt 
arose in my mind as to this story, and T earnestly 
desired to write you on the matter, but all the 
means of safely sending the latter to Your Ex- 
cellency being unavailable, I deeply regret to 
say that I have been obliged to defer it «0 
long. Quite recently, however, a serious affair 
happened. A certain Chi-un-ei secretly arrived 
at Tdkyd from my native country, 1 and a 
few of my trusted friends, having suspicions 
in regard to him, watched his movements for 
a month, sparing no pains nor trouble. As a 
result, I now have in my possession a document 
of commission and other writings of value as ¢ 
ence, which have convinced me that the said Chi- 
un-ei had a murderous mission to effect upon me. 
In one of the writings just referred to, it is stated : 
—Li Chung-tang of the Middle Kingdom has 
thrice communicated with the Japanese Govern- 
ment on the subject of the extradition of Kim-yo- 


























kun; on the first two occasions the request 
was rejected on the ground of reason, but 
on the last the Japanese Government an- 
swered that, although they could not agree 


to extradition, they would not take any steps 
against any Korean who might choose to as- 
sassinate the refugee. Acting on this suggestion, 
Li Chung-tang instructed Mr. En to advise our 
Government to send over some suitable person, 
and they have accordingly appointed Chi-un-ei 
for the mission ”" These statements have 
again aroused grave suspicion and doubt in my 
breast towards your Excellency. Your Excellency 
has the affairs of an empire in your hands; its 
safety and welfare are involved in the character 
of the schemes your Excellency may adopt. 
Moreover, your Excellency is paying great atten 
tion to affairs in Korea. Are you not then a self- 
appointed trustee of Eastern ai 
Excellency is the object of the hopes and attention 
of the world; and the weight of your responsibility: 
may well be judged. 
itis inconceivable that you should recommend such. 
a murderous step. For my own pait, Lam inclined 
tobelieve that the childish plot qriginated with such 
young and ignorant people as Fn Sei gai and the 
like, whose object is to display their power in 
Korea. What is your Excellency’s impression 
about this aflair? Should your Excellency be the 
true source of this heinous design, it is a disgrace 
tothe whole of Eastern Asia, and in that case it 
would be needless for me to remonstrate with you. 
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Under these circumstances: 
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Having taken Korean affairs on your shoulders, 
your Excellency ought to have put them in the 
hands of an experienced and. intelligent cflivial, 
giving him from time to time your mature counsels. 
But 
inno serious mood about Korea, if we can infer 
aught from the appointment of such a childish 
person as En Sci-gai to Séul. If your Excellency 
is to use Korea as a place for promoting selfish 
interests, serious damage will be«lone not only 
to the welfare of your own country, but also to that 
of the whole of Eastern Asia. Such, however, is 
not, let me hope, your Excellency’s true object. 
The late disturbance was caused by the secret 
intrigues of En Sei-gai and others who thought- 
lessly fired on the Royal Palace. Anxious to 
cover up their own mistakes at the crisis, they 
imposed upon their royal master and shamelessly 
flung all the blame on me. 
represent the matter to your Excellency in the 
same distorted light, with what success on your 
mind I do not know. The cause of your 
cellency’s resentment against me, I can tightly 
guess. Itis my callingin the aid of Japanese troops, 
a step which was necessitated by the inevitable 
tum of events. I know enough of the world’s 
affairs and enough of the intimate relationship be- 
tween your country and mine, to prevent me from 
attempting anything likely to injure such relations 
Since the disturbance of 1882, all profligate 
and intriguing people have attached themselves 


jto En Sei-gai, and formed a political faction. 


























Possessed of great influence, they had turned | 


it to nefarious uses; they had darkened the sight 


the carrying out of laws; and asa consequence 
the country was being daily hurried to the brink 
of ruin. At that time I was thinking of calling 


[situation to my heart’s content; but I was pre- 
vented from attaining my object by the intrigues 
of the gang. But the national affairs being in 
jan extremely critical state, [ could not look on 
| with indifference, and I decided to adopt a radical 
remedy, Before, however, I was able to mature 
my plans, my object was defeated by the childish- 
ness of others. I trust that your E 
large mind 








Hency’ 
Il in some respects appreciate my 
disappointment and regret. I was unable to carry 
out my original intentions, but so far as was 
required of a servant of the King, I believe I 
jdid everything in wy power to accomplish my 
object; and, for the future, it is my desire to 
spend the remainder of my lile in obscurity, 
free from every care of the world. While my 
mind is in this mood, Ihave been brought face 
to face with such a disgraceful plan as that men- 
tioned above, and I cannot help offering you a 
few words of advice. Your Excellency must be 
well informed as to the stateof affairs in the penin- 





barraysed condition its finances are; how poorly the 
administration is carried on; how miserably the 
people are suffering from destitution. Ty a word, 
Korea is like an egg suspended by a hair. It 
is surely not a small intellect or small capacity 
that can cure such malady, Is your Excellency 
sure of planning a successful scheme of remedy, 
by which you may shelier your 
injury? The fate of Korea is closely connected 
with the welfare of Eastern Asia. It will be of 
litile avail to cling to a nominal claim of bygone 
and talk over matters as if in a dream. 
It would be indeed a fortunate thing, if your F 
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cellency’s own authority were a guarantee against 
all the possible difficulties and complications lying 
in wait for the peninsula. But cellency 
has only to reflect on the pa-t conduct of your 
country, in order to acknowledge that sucha guar- 
antec can by no means begiven. Why, then, do you 
not induce your Imperial Master to become the 
| leader of the worldin giving independence to Korea, 
| thas placing it on a solid footing ? Should your Ex 


cellency back up this policy with your experienced 
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ni point of fact, your Excellency scems to be| 


ie | 
They also took care to 


ela ; | 
of their King; resorted to oppression; prevented 


on your Excellency in person, in order to discuss the | 


ula; in what danger it is placed ; in what an em-y 


counsels, and, cementing the bond of friendship 
between the two countrie 
| policy for 
| 





, carry out your grand 
stern Asia, it will not be Korea alone 
ut most probably China also which will be bene- 
fited. How does this policy recommend itscl 
to your Excellency ? Being an uncared-for wan- 
derer in the world, T do not like to discuss political 
matters ; but, reflecting on my original motives, T 
have been unconsciously led to write at this length. 

Lam, &c., your Excellency’s humble servant, 

Kim-yo-nun, 

[White Seal}. 


KIM-YO-K 


(Translated from the Nicht Nichi Shimbun.) 




















The publication of Kim’s memorial to the King of 
Korea and of his letter to Li Chung-tang, has at- 
tracted considerable public attention, Whether 
these documents are really Kim’s own writing or 
hot, we are not in a position to decide, but consi- 
dering that, inspite of his touching anxiety for 
welfare of his native country, which is visible in 
these documents, the statements made in regard 
to this country are in many instances wholly con- 
trary to facts and to justice, we cannot pass them by 
without saying a few words, That the bloody 
measures of Kim were intensely offensive to the 
refined sentiments of civilization, we fully pointed 
out at the time. But remembering that, in Orien- 
tal countries, where the status of civilization is still 
very low, such atrocities are not of uncommon 
occurrence ; that the removal of the Bin family—the 
greatest obstacle in the way of Korea’s progress— 
necessitated the adoption of a violent course of 
action; that the King himself gave sanction to these 
measures ; and that under the latter’s supervision 
Kim 





e 





organized a revolutionary government— 
remembering these circumstances, Japan - recog- 
nised Kim asa political offender. In his memo- 
vial to the King, Kim excuses his reliance upon a 
|foreign Power, by which he refers to the aid of the 
Japanese troops which he obtained by the King’s 
‘autograph ; and he seems to regard this circum- 
| stance as the cause of the resentment of Li Chung- 
| tang towards him, as may be seen from his letter 
| to the Chinese statesman. Before the conclusion of 
the Tientsin treaty last spring, that may have 
‘been the case, but since the meeting of Count 
jlto and Li Chung-tang no such suspicion can 
be justifiable. Our confidence in the Chinese 
statesman is too great to allow us to believe that he 
has stooped to adopt such an ignoble réleas that of 
an instigator of assassination. In the same letter 
Kim declares himself to be indebted for his escape 
to the generosity of Mr. ‘Takezoe; but this state- 
jment is highly misleading. In spite of all that has 
been rumoured about this matter in the three 
countries, it is plain enough that no such step was 
possible for Mr, Takezoe to take; for in the first 
| place, his oficial character as Japanese Minister 
|forbade his doing so; and in the second place, he 
had no opportunity of rendering such aid even if 
he had the intention of assisting Kim in his flight, 
being himself, with his guards, in very great 
danger. Perhaps what Kim refers to is the cir- 
cumstance that Mr. Takezoe did not prevent him 
from embarking on board asteamship. If so, he has 
| confounded that which was private with that which 
is public. In gi al 
ofinder, we only followed the acknowledged usage 
of international laws; but our refusal to comply 
with the request for extradition led both China and 
Korea to regard our country with suspicion, and 
tis circumstance was the cause of their sending 
over an as On this point Kim thinks that 
the plot of assassination originated with En Sei-gai 
and his friends, and takes pains to state that Li 
|Chung-tang had nothing to do with it. On the 
other hand, he says with regard to our Govern- 
ment, that they at last replied to China that they 
would take no step against his assassination by a 


Korean, and then passes on without even adding 
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a word of qualification to the statement. That 
China made repeated requests for extradition 
may be so for truc, but it is absolutely 
unjust. to hold our Government capable _ of 
such ignominous conduct as that which Kim 
ascribes tothem. ‘That in this Kim has made an 
inexcusable allegation is plainly seen when we 
recollect what this country has done for him in the 
past. Notwithstanding that his revolutionary 
movements caused injury to our legation, our 
troops, our people, and our relations with Korea 
and China, our Government gave him a safe 
asylum and alforded him all the ordinary protec- 
tion in their power, saving him from revengeful 
execution at the hands of his enemies, by stoutly 
rejecting all the requests for extradition. Is it con- 
ceivable that a Government which has done so much 
forhim should have promised totake nosteps against 
his assassin? Moreover, when our Government 
received the news of Chi-un-ei’s suspected charac- 
ter, they at once telegraphed to the Korean Govern- 
ment for information on the point; and this led to 
the recall of the suspected Korean, which removed 
the cause of danger to Kim. Further, had the 
assassin been successful within the territories 
of this country, he would have incurred the due 
penalties of our law. Thus our Government have 
done every thing in their power to protect the per- 
son of, the (Korean -relupee and: have:only. been 
obliged to order him out of the country. from 
considerations as to internal tranquillity, and 
peace in our foreign relations. What cause 
of grievance has Kim, in the face of these 
circumstances, and how can be pretend to be- 
lieve that our Government would not take any 
steps against his assassin? Kim also tells us that 
it 1s folly to rely upon either China or Japan. 
Whatever may be said of his denunciation of the 
two Empires, he has struck the true chord so far as 
his own country’s case is concerned. For, un- 
doubtedly, one of the greatest dangers to the 
stability of Korean independence has been her 
reliance upon foreign Powers; and it is of 
paramount necessity that she should stand upon 
her own feet. But the statement that, while 
formerly Japan sedulously interfered in| Korean 
affairs, she has entirely abandoned the Kingdom 
since the late disturbance, is a most unjustifi- 
able declaral Japan had no ambition in 
Korea, but sincerely tried to assist her in for- 
mer years to consolidate her position as an inde- 
pendent state. Our presence there, however, 
aroused the suspicion of both Korea and China; 





















and it being apprehended that the continuance of 


our friendly offices in the peninsula would lead to 
undesirable consequences, we at last withdrew our- 
selves, and have since treated Korea just as we 
treat an ordinary friendly Power. Thus even at 
present we have not forsaken her; the true reason 
why there is an apparent change in our attitude is 
the fact that, in days when to depend upon us was 
unwise for Korea, she persisted in depending, and 
when she ought to trust, she docs just the contrary, 

Kim then proceeds to say that the best thing 
for Korea would be to maintain friendly relations 
with Western nations, and to inaugurate inter- 
nal reforms, political, social, industrial, and com- 
mercial ; to relieve the people from the oppression 
of the Fampan and official classes; to abolish the 
privileges of caste; to put the Tai-won Kun at the 
head of national affairs, and to recall his (Kim’s) 
fellow exiles and use them in important political 
posts. As to his recommendation of his fellow 
exiles, we cannot say anything, being ignorant of 
their qualifications ; but the rest of his advice de- 
serves unqualified approval for its soundness. It 
ought, however, to be noticed that, excellent as 
his’ advice is, it is still only a general statement, 
and that in carrying it out in practice every part 
of it may lead to serious confusion. Kim himself 
knows from his personal experience that we are 
speaking the truth, Unless, then, there be firm 
handed and clear-sighted ministers to assist the 




































King, asin the case of our Restoration, their 
advice will be of litle value. In_ his letter 
to Li Chung-tang, Kim urges the Chinese 


statesman to give up China's nominal claim of 
sovereignty over Korea, and (o assist that King- 
dom to solidify her position as an independent 


It 





State. It isan undeniable fact that China is try- 
ing to retain the peninsula under her sovereignty, 
in which attempt she is actuated (1) by her che 
rished claim of nominal sovereignty, and (2) 
by the dread of Korea falling into the hands 
of some other Power, in case her own influence 
is withdrawn. But China must remember that, 
were Korea a strong Power,—which she is not, 
would still be impossible for the Middie 
Kingdom to save her from the rapacity of any of 
the Great European Powers. China’s interference 
being, to say the least, entirely unava 
Dest course would Le to make Kore 
dent Kingdom in name as well as f © 
East is now more and more attracting the atten 
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tion of the world; and Korea to-day occupies 
a far diflerent position from that in which 
she formerly was. The only chance for her 
safety is the maintenance of the balance of 
power, but this is not possible unless she 
retains her independence both in name and in 
fact. A statesman of Li Chung-tang’s breadth of 
view will clearly see just what is needed, and will 
encourage the Koreans to ise up to maintain their 
country’s honour. That China still pursues her 
policy of intervention, is owing to the tendency of 
the Korean people to rely upon other Powers: 
The first step is to remove this tendency. In 
spite, then, of many misleading allusions to this 
country, Kim’s memorial and letter have neverth- 
less sound counsels. We may safely call Kim an 
enthusiastic politician, but hardly an experienced 
statesman. 
























LETTER FROM LONDON. 
pak 
(From Our Srecta, Corresronpent,) 


London, June sth. 

A good deal of interest has been excited lately 
by the publication by Sir Henry Gordon of a life 
of his brother. In it the letters written by Gordon 
from China in 1880 were either published in full, 
or a narrative was compiled from them. Amongst 
other curious statements, Gordon wrote that Li 
Hung-chang was, at that time, being encouraged 
by ourselves and others to overthrow the Govern- 
ment at Peking and himself seize the reins of 
power. The story is not quite clear; it may mean 
that Li was incited to rebel against his Sovereign, 
or merely to turn out the ministers. In either 
case the charge was a very grave one; certain 
distinct facts were stated, about which, coming 
from a man of Gordon’s character, there could be 
no question whatever, and, I believe, there was 
even more incriminating matter in. the original 
letters than Sir Henry Gordon published.” Sir 
‘Thomas Wade replied in The Times that he never 
encouraged any such notion in Li's mind, nor did 
he believe the Viceroy ever entertained it. But 
no contradiction has come from any other foreign 
diplomat, although special efforts have been made 
to obtain one. Sir Thomas Wade, however, is 
so dissatisfied with Gordon’s account of events 
in China in 1880 that he is about to publish 
a pamphlet containing his own views, and if 
he can bring himself to sit down with’ a clear 
view of what he wants to explain and. will 
do so at once, and without. undue prolixity, he 
will produce a most interesting work. But, un- 
fortunately, it is very doubtful whether Sir ‘Thomas 
Wade will do anything of the kind. — Having to 
refer to the Kuldja question (as the whole matter 
arises out of the relations between Russia and 
China in 1880) he will probably explain all about 
Kuldja since the beginning of the world, and 
then tell us all about the relations between 
China and her dependencies from the most re- 
mote epoch, and when he has got so far he will 
stop altogether in despair of ever reaching Gordon 
and the year 1880, and his work will never see 
the light, and indeed never be in a condition to 
appear. As a man who knows him well said to 
me on this subject: ‘In Sir Thomas \Wade’s 
literary tree there are many branches, and, to his 
mind, each branch is as impoitant as the parent 
stem.” Tt does not requir voice from the 
grave to tell us this about the ex-Minister. 
His report on the Chefoo Convention was de- 
ferred for months and months, in. spite of 
despatches and telegrams from the Foreign Office 
urging him to send it, and finally he returned to 
Europe accompained by a member of the Consular 
Service to do it, and even then deferred it for weeks, 
| Even the arrangement concluded last July by the 
Marquis ‘Tstug with regard to opium had (o be 
signed without the Foreign Office having the bene- 
fof his advice. ‘The draft agreement was sent to 
him to Torquay for his report, but he waited so 
long that the work had to go on without him. 
This is not due lo negligence or indillerence, but 
rather to the high literary standard which he puts 
Lefore himself.” He commences, corrects, re 
corrects, and finally destroys altogether; ‘then 
begins again and the same process is repeated, so 
that in the end he preserves, as an ideal only, his 
Jhigh standard, and nothing tangib done. 
So’ probably it will be with his monograph on 1880, 
This incapacity lor shaping: mens to meet ends is 
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a very common cause of bafiled endeavour and| 


ill-success. A man wants to write a pliin story of 
ents in Peking and ‘Tientsin ina certain year 5 

jhe wanders over all Asia, through. all time, and 

| finally suceceds in doing nothing whatever except 

|to burn his manuscript in disgust. 

_ Lord Redesdale, the Chairman of Committees 

in the House of Lords, and one of the staunchest 














of the old Tories, has died full of years and honour, 
and as he was never married, a considerable 
portion of his large property devolves upon Mr. 
A. B, Mitford, formerly Second Secretary of 
Legation in Japan, and the author of the * Tales of 
Old Japan.* After his quarrel with Lord Augustus 
Loftus, Mr. Mitford lett the Diplomatic Service, 
and succeeded in getting the appointment of 
Secretary to the Office of Works. It was believed 
that he owed this to the personal influence of the 
Prince of Wales, but the influence of his relative 
Lord Redesdale would have been quite sufficient 
to have obtained that or almost any other post. 
To whomsoever he owed it, the position is a 
tolerably fat one, and is, with one or two excep- 
tions, the best in the Civil Service. He has now 
resigned it on account of the duties which his new 
position as a man of considerable fortune and large 
estates casts upon him, and every one wants to 
know who is the lucky man who is going to succeed 
him. Mr. Mitford has ever been a great authority 
in London Society on matters Japanese; he was 
consulted in the production of the Mikado, and is 
credited with saying that when he first saw the 
opening scene, he instinctively felt for his revolver, 
his little way of saying, no doubt, that it was very 
life-like. 

During the past fortnight the Twiss case, which 
ade a great noise in its day, has again come 
before the public. I forget now how many years 
it is we a solicitor named Chaffers was 
charged at the Marlborough Street Police Court 
with attempting to extort money from Sir Travers 
Twiss, the Queen’s Advocate, by threatening to 
expose what he alleged was the past life of Lady 
Twiss. ‘The latter went into the witness-box and 
was subjected to a cruel cross-examination for two 
days by Chaffers. ‘The unfortunate lady asserted 
that the person who had committed the offences 
alleged by her assailant was her governess; but 
when the case came on for the third hearing, 
Lady Twiss, unable to stand the strain of the 
friglitful ordeal any longer, had fled. ‘The sitting 
magistrate, Mr. Flowers (a brother by the way of 
the last Consul at Hydgo) dismissed the case, tell- 
ing Chafiers that he went out into the world with 
the contempt of all honest men. Sir Travers Twiss 
left the Bar and threw up all his appointments. 
Chaffers’ business left him; no one would have any 
thing to do with him, and he spent several years in 
the Marylebone Workhouse, where he was either 
twoublesome or persecuted, for he was frequently 
charged at the police courts with breaches of the 
rules, and was punished. [low he got out of this 
establishment Edo not know; but he appears to 
have got a little money somehow, and, having been 
unable to pay the annual fee for his certificate as 
solicitor he applied to be replaced on the rolls, 
But the late Sir George Jessel refused his applica 
tion. He now lives almost in the Reading Room 
of the British Museum, where he is a well known 
figure. He ix always dressed in black-cloth, and 
this with his snow-white hair and beard, his ami- 
able and gentle demeanour, make him look like a 
studious and harmless clergyman. His appear- 
ance and manner struck me with amazement when 
I first saw him ; they were so utterly unlike all that 
we know of him. He is said to be obtaining 
a reputation asa genealogist. A few days ago he 
brought an action for libel against a newspaper 
which talked. disrespectfully of him in connection 
with the Twiss case. Needless to say, the jury found 
against him, Sir Travers Twiss felt under the blow 
for atime, but he soon recovered himself, He has 
for years been the principal supporter of the In- 
stitution for the Reform and Codification of the Law 
of Nations, and has specially studied the subject 
of extra-territoviality in Oriental counteies. He 
has written or edited many law books, and has 
lately had much to dw in assisting the King of the 
Belpians to diaw up a constitution for the Congo 
Free State. Some time ago, L ran across him in 
afiicnd’s chanibers in the Temple, and was glad 
lo see him, although new an old man, looking 
vigorous, alert, and’ cheerful—all there as the 
phrase goes. He is now, and has been for years 
past, living quietly with his wile in a pretty house 
in Hamilton Feivace. ‘Time is the great healer in 
the moral as well as the physical world; but Sic 
Travers must bear about with him a deep scar 
omewhere, and so no dunbt does the kindly look- 
ing old gentleman who pores over Dugdale in tl 

Baitish Museum, 

The sun of another great lawyer—a different 
being, indeed, as a man and asa lawyer, from Sir 
| Travers Tw setting in gloom,” Serjeant 
Ballantine is lying very ill at his chambers in the 
Femple, where he is maintained by an allowance 
from his dew ehter-in law, a barmaid who married 
Serjeant Behunine’s sou. Where the enormous 
income which Ballantine made for many years at 
the Bar has gone to, so that he is now. penniless, 
is a question which perhaps he could not answer 
himself. When I first knew London fifteen years 
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ago, the theatrical attraction for light-minded folk 
like myself Cfempora mutantur, et mutamur nos in 
illis) was Miss Kate Saniley at the old Alhambra. 
That huge house was maintained for her by Bal- 
lantine out of his own pocket ; and goodness knows 
how many other temporary stars he has main- 
tained at Various theatres at one time and another, 
Running a London theatre for the sake of a wo- 
man who has little or no dramatic ability is per- 
haps the most expensive luxury yet discovered by 
the children of men; so it iso wonder that the 
last days of the brilliant advocate are clouded by 
poverty, and worse still, by some loss of mental 
capacity. i 
n my last letter I referred to the approaching 
withdrawal of Gilbert and Suilivan’s “ Mikado * 
from the Savoy stage. A few days ago the play, in 
itsoriginal English dress,was produced in Berlin be- 
fore a distinguished audience, and was, it appears, 
abrilliant success. Several of the songs had to be 
ated again and again. This bold ‘experiment 

of Mr. D’Oyley Carte's promises to be very 
successful. He has taken the theatre in which the 
piece was brought out for thirty nights, and pro- 
poses producing three of Gilbert and Sullivan's 
plays. The company is one which has been tour- 
ing in America, and, as a matter of theatrical 
assip, it is interesting to notice that the properites 
HreascsSce,, were conayed from Liverpool packed 

in 137 boxes, weighing 1,300 cwt., and that this 
enormous baggage arrived in Berlin only the day 























before the play was produced. It is generally 
said that in all musical and theatrical matters the 
Berlin public is the most al in Europe. | 


The great praceptor Germania, and for that| 
matter, praceptor mundi, Leopold xon Ranke, is 
dead. For forty years he laboured for eight hours 
aday in the same house at Berlin. He described 
his method of work to be to commence at 10 and 
continue until 2, He then left off until 9, when he 
worked till about 1 in the morning. Midnight, he 
said, was his, most congenial hour, and the time 
when he could produce most. Although over 
ninety at the time of his death, he was engaged on 
a Universal History, of which several volumes are 
published. Genius in his case appears to have 
been infinite capacity for work,” as Catlyle some- 
where defines it. 

Mr. Edwin Arnold, the author of the “ Light of 
Asia,” and many other works, also the editor of 
the Daily Telegraph, has just published a charming 
book called “ India Revisited” (Triibner), descri- 
bing a visit made a few months ago to India. He 
sees the country and its people with the sympa- 
thetic eye of the poet, and records his impressions 
with the hand of a literary artist. 




















LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


a 
[Reuter “Srecia” ro Jaray Matt.” 





London, July 16th. 


THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 
The members returned are :—Unionists, 74 ; 
Gladstonians, 180; Tories, 313; Parnellites, 82. 





Later. 
RESIGNATION OF THE CABINET. 

It is understood that the Cabinet has decided 
to resign, and that a Coalition Ministry is 
improbable. 

London, July 18th. 
ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 


The elections are finished, and the numbcrs 
are :— 


THE 





Unionists in 
Gladstonians 

Tories 
Parnellites 






RETIREMENT OF EARL GRANVILLE, 

Earl Granville retires into private life. 

London, July rgth. 
RESIGNATION OF THE MINISTRY. 

An informal Cabinet Council was held on| 
Saturday, when the Ministry resolved to tender 
their resignations immediately. 

London, July 20th. 
DEFEAT OF PARNELLITES. 


An Unionist_has defeated O'Brien for South 
Tyrone, and a Tory candidate has been returned 





| will, be suspended while the suspension of the 


London, July 2st. 
RESIGNATION OF THE MINISTRY. 

The Ministry has resigned. 

EXTRADITION TREATY. 

An Extradition Treaty applicable to dyna- 
miters has been signed by the Governments of 
England and the United States. 

London, July 22nd. 
THE MINISTRY. 
The resignation of the Ministry has been 


accepted, and the Marquis of Salisbury has 
been summoned by the Queen. 


(From Tue “SarGonwars.”} 
Paris, July rst. 
THE FRENCH PRETENDERS. 


The Comte de Paris and Prince Philippe, 
Duc d‘Orleans, his eldest son, have retired to 
England. 


Prince Jerome Napoleon has left for Switzer- 
land. 
Prince Victor Napoleon is at Brussels. 
THE NEW FRENCH MINISTER TO CHINA. 
By decree of the President of the Republic, 


M. Constans has been appointed Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to China, 


Paris, July rst. 
[ROM THE “JOURNAL oFFICIEL.”] 
M. Constans will embark at Marseilles by the 
mail of the 18th July to take up his post. 


CHESS. 

peri 

By Mr. G. T. Robertson. From the New York 
Clippe 


BLACK. 














White to play, and mate in 3 moves. 
Answer to Chess Problem of July 17th, 1886, 
By Mr. J. Mincxwirz. 


White. Black. 
1.—Q, to Kt. sq. 1.—Anything. 
2.—Mate. 


Correct solution received from “ TEsa.” 





The following table shows the progress of cholera 
during the week ended the 18th instant :— 


Dearu Rare 
Cases. Deatus. Pre 

100 Cases. 
Osaka 1a 900 81.09 
Ky oro 109 93° 8.32 
Hyoxo 243 219 139 
Ofc saima us Rt ay 
Hiroshima 209 os.08 

3 





Total san 1056 jour 
The above shows that the disease has decreased 
in Kyoto, Hyégo, and Wakayama compared with 
the preceding week, but has increased in Osaka, 
ma, Hirohima, and Ehime. ‘The total in- 
¢ for the week under review was 89 cases and | 
115 deaths. Official Gazette. 










* 
ae 


The’ new dress of Judges and Public Prosecutors | 
is to be worn during and after next year. 


The publication of the Anglo-Fapanese Review 


Mainichi Shimbun remains in force, according to 





in opposition to Healy in South Derry. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
pe 
TUE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From America... per P.M. Co. — To-day.* 
For Europe, vid 
p,tlongliong per P.&O.Co. Monday, July a6th.f 
romShanghai, 
Nagasali, &  perN.V.K. ‘Thursday, July 20th. 


Kobe 


From America .. per O. &0.Co. Friday, July oth 4 








* City of Rio de Janeiro left 
left Hyogo on July 33rd. ¢ Cac 


Francisco on Ju 
jeft San 





ist. + Thibet 
cisco on July 








THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES. 


For Kobe per N.Y... Saturday, July 2gth. 
For Furope, vid 
Hongkong ... per M.M.Co, 





Sunday, July 25th. 
e 


For Hakodate Monday, July 20th. 


per N.Y, K. 


For Shanghai, 
Kobe, tod} perN.¥.K. Wednesday, July 28th, 
agasaled 
For America...... perP. M.Co. Tuesday, August 3rd. 








TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
YOKONAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 
‘Vuains Leave Yoronama Station at 6.3, 8.00, 
8.50," 9.45, and 11.00 a.m, ; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4.00, 
4:50," 0.00, 7.15, 8.30, and 11.00% p.m. 

RAINS LEAVE T ashi) at 6.35, 8.00, 
9.15," 9.45, and 11.00 a.m,; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 40.0, 
4.50," 0.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.004 p.m, 
_Fanes—First Single, yen 1,00; Second do., sen 60; 
First Return, ye 1.50; Second do., sen go. 

Those marked with (* run throngh without stopping at Tauiumiy 


Kawasaki and Omri Stations... Those marked (}yare the same 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 

















TOKYO.MAYEBASHI RAILWAY, 
‘Tuains teave TOKYO (Uyeno) at 5.25 and 9.25 a.m. 
and 12.25 and 4.50 p.m; and Maynvasilt at 5.25 a.m, 
and 12.25 and 4.50 p.m. 

Fanes—First-class (Separale Compattment), yen 
3.80; Second-class, yen 2.28; Third-class, yen 1.14. 











TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘TKAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.50 and 9.55 a.m., and 
1.00 and 4.10 p.m,; and Yoxoxawa at 8.25 and 11.30 
a.m., and 2.40 and § 45 p.m. 





TOKYO-UTSUNOMIYA RAILWAY. 

AIns Leave Toxyé (Uyeno) at 9.25 a.m, and 4.50 

p.m.; and Ursunomtya at 9.30 and 4.55 p.m, 
Faxes—First-class, yen 3.50; Second-class, yen 2.10; 

Third-class, yen 1.05. 











SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

Twatns ueave Suinacawa at 8.49 and 11.49 a.m., 

and 2.44 and 6.29 p.m.; and Akavane at 9.55 a.m., and 

12.50, 4.05, and 835 p.m. 


Fanes—First-class, sen 70; Second-class, sen 46; 
‘Third-class, sen 23. 





KOBE.OTSU RAILWAY. 
‘Teains tuave Kone (np) at 5.55, 7.58, 9.55, and 
11,55 a.m, ; and 1.55, 3.55, 5.55, 7-55, and 9.55 p.m. 

Trains Leave Osaka (up) at 445, 7.6, 9.6, and 
11,6.a.m, ; and 1.6, 3.0, 5.6, 7.6, and 9.6 p.m. 

Trains Leave Kyoto (up) at 6.46, 8.46, and 10.46 

and 12.46, 2.46, 4.46, 6.45, and 8.46 pm. 
Trains teavie Orsu (down) at 5.45, 7.45, 9.45, and 
11.45 a.m.; and 1.45, 3.45, 5.45, and 7.45 p.m. 

Trains Leave Kyoto (down) at 0.45, 8.45, and 
10.45 a.m. ; and 12.45, 2.45, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 p.m. 

Trains Leave Osaka (down) at’ 6.25, 8.25, and 
10.25 am.; and 12.25, 2.95, 4.25, 6.28, 8.25, and 
10.25 p.m. 

Fares—Kobe to Osaka: First Single, yen 1.00; 
Second do.. sen 60: First Return, yen 1.50 ; Second do. 
sen 90. Kobe to Kyoto: First Single, yen 2.25: 
Second do,, yen 1.40: First Return, yen 3.55; Second 
do., yen 2.10, Kobe to Otsu: First’ Single, yen 2.85 5 
Second do., yen 1.70: First Return, yen 4.30; Second 
do., yen 2.55. 


OCEAN AND COASTING STEAMERS. 
Steamships are regularly despatched from the Port 
of Yokohama for the following destinations :— 

For Evrore—The P. & O. Company's steamer sails 
fortnightly on Saturday, vd Inland Sea Ports, making 
connection with the English mail at Hongkong, for 

The Messageries Mari- 
Co.'s steamer sails fortnightly on Sunday, 
ries the French mail, and makes connection at 


























imes 






| Hongkong with the mail-boat for Marseilles, 


For Saw Franctsco—The steamers of the O, & O. 
Co, and the P. M, Co. sail hence, approximately, every 
to days. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
STEAMERS Leave the English Hatoba daily at 8.15 


and 10.45 a.m., and 1.30 and 4.30 p.m.; and leave 
Shirahama (Yokosuka) ‘at 6.30 and 10.50 am. and 








the Press Regulations. — Fiji Shimpo, 


1.45 and 4,15 p.m,—Fare, 20 sen, 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
+ : 
ARRIVALS. 





Mensaleh, French steamer, 1,276, C. Bencis, 17th 
July,—Hongkong roth and Kobe 15th’ July, 
Mails and General.—Messageries Maritimes 
Co. 

Totomi Drum 
mond, 18th 
—Nippon Yusen K 

Urato Maru, Japanese steamer, 267, Matoki, 18th 

July,—Quarantine Station r8th July, Ballast. 

Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

noura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, As 

Christiansen, 18th July,—Kobe 17th July, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

net A ee abe ese steamer, 1,525, Swain, roth 

Kobe 18th July, General. — Nippon 
Yuren Kaisha, 

San Pablo, American steamer, 2,113, E..C. Recd, 

roth July,—Hongkong rau July, Mails and 

General.—O. & O. SS. ‘Co. 

go Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 

1gih July,--Hakodate 17th and Oginohama 

:, General.—Nippon VYusen Kaisha. 
British steamer, 1,425, Arnold, roth 
Kobe 17th July, General. — Smith, 


8, 





Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,16 
aru 15th July 
1. 



















Wak 






























July, 
Baker & Co. 
Chitose Marn, Japanese steamer 336, Ka 
‘ nda roth July, General 
Kaisha 





h steamer, 1,510, Scotland, 20th July, 

anghai 17th July, General. -Adamson, 
Bell & Co. 

Tayoshima Maru, Japane 
2oth July,—Vokkaiel 

ippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Bengloe, British steamer, 1,119 
July, —Hongkong 14th July 
lyan, Heimann & Co 

3 Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 21st 

July, Shanghai and ports, General. Nippon 

isha. 


Sikh, Brit 








teamer, 396, Tokito, 
ryth July, General.— 







Webster, 21st 
eral.—Mouri- 









e bark, 1ot0, F. Spi 
] ki 5th July, € 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha 
“ashire, British steamer, 1,019, N. R. Court+ 
vd July,—Hongkong iil July, Gene- 
ral, Adamson, Bell & Co. 
Kii Maru, Japanese + 
July, ehF sist july. “Gate: 
pon Vusen Kaisha. 
Mikuni Maru, Japanese steamer, 410, 
Handa 2ist July, Gen 


gel 
nee 
























Stea 
ate 1th July, Ge- 


Niigata Maru, Japs camer, 1,996, 
man, 22nd July,—H 
neral.—Nippon Vus 

Yamashiro Maru 
mana, 22nd July, 
—Nippon Yuen Kaisl 

Seirio Maru, Japanese st 478, 
o3rd July,—Hachinohe 22nd July, G 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Tokai Mart, Japanese steamer, 63 |, Nati 
July,—Yokkaichi 22nd July, Gene: 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 


sha. 
amer, 1,512, Mahle 
2ist July, General. 


















DEPARTURES. 





Madras, British steamer, 1,097, H. Plenge, 18th 
July, — Nagasaki, Ballast. — Nippon’ Yusen 
Kaish: 





Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, C. Nye, roth 
‘July, — Niigata, General. — Nippon’ Yusen 











Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Young, 
ants 2 Mails 


h_ July, — Hak and General. 
Nippon Vusen h 


ura Maru, Ja 


Sippon Yusen | 

Celtic Monarch, British steamer, 1 
2oth July,—Kobe, General. 
& Co, 

Glenfalloch, British steamer, 1,452, Webster, 20th 
July,—Koube, Geneval.— Jardine, Matheson & 








Hilditch, 
©, Farley 




















Laclocheterie (8), French corvette, Captain de 
Barbeyrac, 2oth J ate. 

Lydia, German steamer, 1,179, Voss, 20th July,— 
Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 





Tukasago Maru, Japa 
2oth July,—Kobe, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Chitose Maru, Japancse st 
July, — Nanda, General 
Kaish 

Shima Maru, Japanese. steamer, 237, Meyer, 
aist July, —Kovea, General.—Nippon Vusen 

sh 

hima Maru, Japanese steamer, 54%, ‘Tokito, 





teamer, 1,230, Brown, 
and) General.— 










1, 356, Kaya, 21st 
— Nippon’ Yusen 

















+] Su 








Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Haswell, 
2ist July,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General:—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, Pender, 22nd 
Titi Wobkalel, General:—Nippon Yusen 

aisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Sw: 











in, 22nd 





July,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 
San Pablo, American steamer, 2,113, E. C. Reed, 





22nd July, — ancisco, Mails and Gene- 
ral. —0. & O Co. 

Kié Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Hikozo, 23rd 
July,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,095, Drum- 
mond, 23rd July,—Kobe, Mails and General. 
—Nippen Vusen Kaisha. 


an 











PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 


Per French steamer Menzaleh, from Hongkong 
vid Kobe:—Mrs. Mahéas, Captain Goft, Mrs. 
Tomi, Major Cousin and 2 servants, Messr 
Sonoda, Raji, R. P. Potithan, Derticl, Hallai 
Imbert, Mavtact, Lenherr, Voiret, Guinch2 
Bonneau, Le Bras, Meitlan, ‘Taboret, 
Broch, Gide, Landreau, Trabot, Fel, 
Douval, Herband, Hagnan, Antonell, 
Le Roux, Le Moniller ater U. 

Nicholls, U.S.N., Richardson, a 











d, 





Aminot 





















Per Ameri amer Siu Pablo, from Hong- 
kong :—Mr. Francis Chomley in cabin. For San 
ieisco: 3 Europeans and 262 Chinese in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Totio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mrs. F, Brown and four children, 




















Sir R. Rennie, Captain A. R. Brown, Captain 
Isobe, Lieut. H. Kummell, U.S.N., Professor 
Orita, Rey. W. Y. Edmunds, Me Stead, F, 





C. Davidge, C. Poure, Ida, Fujita, Chang, Naka: 
mura, Kasano, Mine, Toreguro, Nagasaki, 














and Ching in ¢abin; Mr. J. Pariole and 8 
nese in second class; 
Chinese in stecrage 
J. Wilon in cabin, 
Trollope, RN. in cabin. 
Per British steamer Cardiganshire, from Hong- 





kong :—Miss Smith, 
DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Teheran, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasali:—Mi. and Mrs, Dear, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Sloan and son, Messrs. Heyller, A. 
Jen, Cumberbatch, H. M. Thompson, E. 
Jackson, J. Drummond, Ralph Heads, Martin 
Gi uel Hart, John Rac, Wm. Doidge, and 
Kwang Man Wing’ and son’ in cabin; and 53 

ropcans in steers 
Per Japanese st 
Shanghai and port 
Professor and Mz 
Iwaya, Messrs, R. Fukushima, Tsuchiya, Takeda, 

E Nomura, Watanabe, T. S. Rodgers, 
cabin; and 1 European, 1 Chinese, 

in steerage 
eamer Sav Pablo, for San Fran- 
Wilson, Captain ‘Trollope, Cap- 
tain P. C n Schermbeck, Messrs. J. Miyake, 
and A. Hinz in cabin. 




























mer Vokohama 
fr. and Mrs. 
me Anderson, M 


Maru, for 
Yokoyama, 
and Mes. 


























CARGOE 
steamer Teheran, for Hongkong vid 
asaki :—Sille for France, 37 bales. 













in steamer San Pablo, for San 
TEA. 





194 
309 








The American steamer Su Padlo, Captain 
C. Reed, reports :—Left Hongkong on the 13! 
July, at 4.16 p.m, and experienced’ strong S.W. 
monsoon to Turnabout s thence to port moderate to 
fine weather. “Arrived at Yokohama on the 19th 
July, at 2.16 p. 

‘the Beitish ateaniee Cardiganshive, Captain N. 




















st July, — Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 
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R. Trollope, from Hongkong, reports fine weather 
throughout the passage. 


LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
ge 
IMPORTS. 

The Market still continues buoyant, and a large 
business has again been done at steadily rising 
prices generally, though for some articles-dealers 
seem disinclined to pay a further advance. Deli- 
veries have also been very satisfactory, which is 
the best confirmation of a real improvement in the 
trade of the country. 

Yarn.—Sales for the week amount to 1,200 
bales English and goo bales Bombays. Prices are 
firmer for all kinds, and 25 cents higher in some 
special cases. 

Corrox Pirce Goops.—Sales consist of 2,500 
pieces glbs. Shirtings, 2,000 pieces 8%1bs., 1,500 
pieces 7 Ibs. T.-Cloths, 9,000 pieces Turkey Reds, 
5,000 pieces Indigo Shirtings, 2,000 pieces Silesias, 
2,000 pieces Twills, 2,000 pieces Prints, and 2,000 
pieces Velvets. 

Wootte 2,000 pieces Italian Cloth, and 
2,100 pieces Silk Satins have been disposed of at 
rather higher prices; but in Mousseline de Laine 
scarcely any sales have been reported owing to 
the higher rates required by holders checking 
business since the previous very heavy sales were 
made. 








COTTON YARNS. 














Nos. 16/24, Ordinary $25.00 to 26.75 
Nos. 16,24, Medium c.cccssssscusesee 27.00. to 28.75 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best . 29.00 to 30.00 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 29.50 to 30.75 
Nos. 28 32, Ordinary ..... 29.50 to 30.50 
Nos. 28,32, Medium .... "31.00 to 31.50 
Nos. 28,32, Good to Best . 32.00 to 33.25 

's. 38/42, Medium to Best... 35.00 to 36.50 

. 328, Two-fold 33-75. to 35.00 
No. 425, Two-fold 35:50. to 30.00 
No. 20s, Bombay... 25.50 to 27.50 
No. 16s, Bombay. 25,25 to 26.25 





Nos. 10/14, Bombay 23.50 


i to 25.00 
COTION PIECE GOODs. 





raw 
Grey Shistings—SiI, 384 yds. gginches $1.70 to 2.10 
Grey Shistings—gib, 384 yds. 45 inches 2.00 to 2.55 
T. Cloth—71b, 24 yards, 32 inches 1.45 to 1.60 
Indigo Shirting—12 yards, 44 inches... 1.55 to 1.65 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, zoinches... 1.50 to 2.30 
Cotton—Halians and Satteens Black 32, 













PEK YAnDs 






































inches 0.07 to o.14 
Tukey Reds—1] to » atm, 4 yards, 300 anence, 

inches 1.20 to 1.30 
Turkey Reds—ai to 3%, 24 yards, 30 

inches. 140 to 1.60 
Turkey Reds—3} to 4lb, 24 yards, 30 

inches 1.80 to 2.20 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 2zincles 6.75 to 7.50 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.02 to 0.68 
Vaffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 1.35 to 2.05 

WOOLLENS. 
Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32inches ... $3.50 to 5.50 
Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inches. 3.25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches ....... 0.20 to 0.38 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 

31 inches 2 9.13 to ong 
Mousseline de L-aine—Itajime, 24 yards, 

gtinches . 0.20 lv 0.24 
Mousseline de Laine—Yuzen, 24 yas, 

31 inches 0.30 lo 040 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 ches... 0.35 to og? 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches...... 0.40 to 0.50 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 36 inches .. 0.30 to 0.55 
Bianksets—Seaslet and Green, 6 to 4B, 

per Ib... ii 0.34 to o42 





METALS. 

Very small business generally, and in Iron 
particularly transactions have fallen away to very 
small proportions, ‘Ihe trade in Bars, Rods, and 
Sheets fora month past is only estimated at 300 
tons. Some little passing in Wire Nails, and a 
little done in Tin Plates, both at quotations given 
below. 

















var rice. 
Flat Bars, 4 inch $2.40 to 2.50 
Flat Bars, } inch é 2.60 to 2.70 
Round and square up to } inch 2.40 to 2.60 
Nailrod, assorted. 2.40 to 2.50 
Nailrod, small size .... 2.60 to 2.70 
Wire Nails, assorted . 4.00 to 5.00 
Tin Plates, per box... 4.75 to 5.00 
Pig Iron, No. 3 rag to 117} 
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waiting for a reduction in price. 
hand, holders report themselves firm; the Stock in 
Yokohama is 430,000 cases, and likely to be in- 
creased in a few days by the arrival of the North 
American with part of original cargo from Kobe. 
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KEROSE: 
No fresh transactions of any moment, dealers 
On the other 
















Devoe... sii Nom. $1.70 to 1.72} 
Comet : © Nom, 1.05 to 1.074 
Stella : Nom, 1,60 to 1.624 
SUGAR. 
Nothing to report in Sugar. 
rer victt 
White, No.1 aj $7.25 to 7.30 
White, No. 2 | §.90 to 5.5 
White, No. 3 ... §.60 to 5.75 
White, No. 4 4.90 to $.00 
White, No. 5 410 toyts 
Brown Formosa 450 to 4 60 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK, 

Our last issue was of the 16th instant, since 
which date we have had a spurt for the Sax Publo 
which lefton Thursday. Settlements forthe week are 
put at 220 piculs, divided thus: —Hantks 35 piculs, 
Filatures and Re-reels 180 piculs, and Kateda 5 
piculs. Besides this, Direct Export has taken 40 
piculs for the steamer, making the total transac 
tions of the week 260 piculs. 








As we predicted last week, dealers were able to 
get a substantial rise for Thursday’s steamer. It 
remains to be seen whether buyers can go on pay- 
ing up for every fresh parcel. Holders have al- 
ready asked an advance, and will probably maintain 
an attitude of “armed neutrality” for the present, 
hoping that buyers will once more come in on 
sellers’ terms when the shipping epportunity again 
approaches. 








The interior Markets appear to be constantly 
rising, and speculation is rife among the native 
capitalists, some of whom are reported to be selling 
their bunds and other securities for the purpose of 
investing in Silk. Opinion seems divided among 
these speculative friends ; some are of the opinion 
that 1886 will prove like 1876, and that we shall 
presently see Silk at over $1,000 per picul; others 
think that, with a continued fall in the value of 
silver, foreign Markets will be able to pay shortly 
a much higher price for Japan Silk. Anyway, it 
seems likely that we may have a difficult’ Market 
here for at least some time to come. 








Buying for Europe has practically ceased, and 
should adverse cables arrive from New York we 
may see a distinct pause all round with possibly a 
weakening next month, Suppliesshould now beg 
to come in freely, and accumulating stocks would 
doubtless make sellers a little more current in their 
ideas. Stock in Yokohama is 2,450 piculs, an 
increase of 250 piculs on the week. ‘The old staple 
disappears slowly for use in the native looms. 






There have been two departures during the 
interval, the P. and O, mail of 17th instant 


and the American mail on Thursday. ‘The former 
(Teheran) had 57 bales for Europe, and the latter 
(San Pablo) 266 bales for the U.S. Markets 
Total Export from 1st July to date is, therefore, 
746 piculs; against 448 piculs last year, and 740 
piculs at same date in 1884. 

Hanks.—Dealers succeeded in obtaining their 
price for one or two parcels. Silk hailing from 
Annaka-Takasaki district, appears in the list at 
$540. 

Filatures.—Chief business has been in this class, 
buyers operating freely at a decided advane 
Both Shinshu and Keshu sorts have had a turn, 
and the following prices have been made. Ro 
sha $730, Gakosha $710, Kaimeisha 8085, Shijusha 
$685, Tokosha $665, Shinshosha S00, Kosansha 
$660, Gomeisha $655. 
an advance of $20 for the next deliveries uf these 
and similar silks ! 

Re-reels—Not much done; but the few luts noted | 
have been at high prices, No crack chop is found | 

















Dealers ave alr 





dy asking 








SO4o with 14 at $625, and 2at Soto. There 
should be increasing arrivals from this date on- 
wards. 

Kakeda.—One solitary parcel has come in, and 
gone forward on consignment.” Report speaks 
well of the quality from this district, but at present 
very little Silk is here. 


QUOTATIONS. 





NEW SILK.) 





Hanks—No. 14 Hoadtimigents a, ey 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) eS 
Hanles—No, 2 (Joshu)... Nom, 


Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) scsccssecee 





Hanks—No. 2} (Joshu) $530 to $40 
Hanks—No. 2) to 3 So to 525 
Hanks—No. 3 sips as ees 310 to 
Hanks—No, 3} 40 to 
Filatures—Extra..... fasiemimecssiee ZI WW 730. 
Filatures No. t, 10 13 deniers joo 





6X0 to Goo 
660 tv 670 


Filatures—No. 15 13 15, 14/16 deniers 
Filatures—No. 1}, 13 16, 14/17 deniers 
Flatures—No. 2, 10,15 deniers Cho to 6pu 
Filatures—No, 2, 14 13 deniers... Gyo to O50 
Filatures—No. 3, 14 20 deniers a ae 
-reels—(Shinshu and Oshu) Best Novica = 
13 15, 14 16 deniers. 640 to 650 
fo. 1h, 13 1, 14 17 deniers 620 tow 
(0, 2, 14 18 deniers G00 to.b10 
0+ 34 14 20 Anise 




































Hamatsul 
Sodai 


edas—Extra a ad 
Kakedas—No, 1 = 
Kahkedas—No. 14 seers = 
Kakedas—No. 20. jcccssssssccnas secenune = 
Kakedas—No. 2} ie rare - 
Kakedas—No. 3 = 
Kakedas—No. 3} Me a 
Kakedas—No. go os = 
Oshu Sendai—No. ab ~ 
Hamatsuli—No. 2 ‘i = 


Lies, Raw Silk, to 23rd July, 1886 :— 























SeAsow 1886.0j. 1845-86, 4884-855 
Brus, Bares, Mates. 
Europe 219 113 393 
America 504 350 
Bales 73 4 80 
Total + (Pats 540 48 740 
Settlements and Direct 2 "UT. Hehe. eras 
Export fomist July $77° ayo" 3 808 
Stock, 23rd July 2450 24950 1,350 
Available suppliestodate 3,220 3:40 2,350 
WASTE SILK. 
Settlements for the week are 200 piculs, divided 


thus :—Nosii 147 piculs, Kibiso 45 picul 
8 piculs. 

The business done has been at rapidly advancing 
rates, and dealers are asking a further extravagant 
rise. A parcel of Joshu Noshi, bought on the sth 
at Soo, could not now be got at $110; and some 
holders have taken their produce off the market 
altogether until they can make up their minds how 
much toask, Meantime, some small orders come 
in from Europe; but much trade cannot be done 
until prices settle down somewhere, ‘Ihe interior 
Markets are much above ours and still running 
away from us. 

The P. & O. steamer Teheran took 10 bales new 
fine Neshi for ‘Trieste, and one sample bale Joshu 
Noshi for London, Present Export is, therefore, 
280 piculs, against 266 last year, and 6g piculs at 
2aid July, 1884. 

Pierced Cocoons.—No movement yet. Arrivals 
from Joshu continue, but quotations are purely 
nominal in the absence of business. 

Noshi.—Some trade at rapidly advancing prices, 
$05, $100, $105, and Sip being paid for the same 
quality of goods. Holders now ask a further ad- 
vance, not content with twenty per cent. rise in a 
few days. Other sorts held at prohibitive prices. 
Kibiso—A few small parcels Hachojé done at 
S44 with old Sandanshu at same figure. The 
only good-sized parcel of Filature is held if sale 
entirely, 


s, Mawata 
































QUOTATIONS.—(NEW Waste ) 
Cocoons—Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium 
Noshi-itv—Oshiu, Good to Best 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best 
Noshi-itoShinshu, Good 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium ageaas 
Noshi-ito— Rushu, Good to Best Nom. 
RNoshinito— Jouhu, Hest Nem. 
Noshi-ito— Josh, Good of _ 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Ordinary $tto up 
Kihiso—Vilature, Best selected Nom. 
Kibiso—Filatun ‘onds 
Kiliso—Oshu, Good to Hest 
KilisoShinsiiu, Best 
Kil iso—Shinshu, Secon 
Kibisam esl, Gil tonF aie 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middiing to Common. 
hibiso— Hachoji, Good 
Kibico—Hachoji, Medium to Low 





































in the list, but fair No. 1 Foshw have done at 
Digitized by 


Oogle 


Pttstirii 


Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 
a— Goud to Beste. srserre 





UNIVE 


Export Table, Waste Sill, to 23rd July, 1886 -— 

















Seis N HAO. A8HE8. TRG RE, 
Picts, Pietie, — Pictes: 
Waste Silk........ 206 
Pierced Cocoons . 7 = od 
280 206 
Settlementsand Direct} "G5 HE. 
xport from rst July 
Stock, 23rd July 1,800 
Availablesuppliestodate 1,950 1,900 1,010 


Exchange.—Forcign is unchanged as follows -— 
Credits, 3/2}; Documents, 3/235 

13/21; Documents, 3/2: New 
York, 30 d/s.,G.877!; 4m/s., G 


870: Parts, 4 
m/s. fcs. 4.03; 6 m's, fcs. 4.06. Domestic, as 








usual, at par with silver yen or Mexican dollars. 
Estimated Silk Stock, 23rd July, 1886:— 


Raw. pices. 














Waste, ricuts, 
Hanks 410 Pierced Cocoons ... 200 
Filature & Re-reels, 070 Noshi-ito Gon 
Kakeda 270 KiDISO weecssunine 700 
Sendai& Hamatsuki 6co Mawata jo 
TYaysaam kinds Sundries ose og 

Total piculs...... 2.450) Total piculs...... 1,570 





# 4% Raw Stock—1,600 piculs Old, 850 piculs New. 
Waste Stock—g20 piculs Old, 670 piculs New. 
TEA. 

The week’s transactions aggregate 6,095 piculs, 
making a total of 148,399 piculs for the season, 
against 113,130 piculs last year. The total re- 
ceipts for this year stand at 160,990 piculs, as 
compared with 121,760 piculs in 1883. The dif- 
ference between the total receipts and the settle- 


ments makes about 12,000 piculs of Tea in store. 








Good Common to Medium represents the bulk of 


the week's setllements, Prices 





emain nominally 
unchanged. The ship F. P. Stafford, which sailed 
jon the roth instant, took 1,045,681 Ibs. from Yoko- 
80,281 Ibs. for New York, 370,069 
Ibs. for Chicago, 8,50 Ibs. for Kansas City, 3,147 
Ibs. for Omaha, 29,6541bs. for St. Joseph, and* 
347,580 Ibs. for Canada. The Albany took from 
Yokohama, on the 12th instant, 178,400 lbs. for 
New York, and 97,520 Ibs. for Canada. ‘The City 
of Peking, which left on the 13th, took 705,902 Ibs. 
distributed as follows :—77,731 Ibs. for New York, 
11,270 Ibs. for Boston, 12,816 Ibs. for Buffalo, 
299,911 Ibs. for Chicago, 6261bs, for St. Joseph, 
624 Ibs. for Kansas City, 847 Ibs. for Omaha, 8,560 
Ibs. for St. Paul, 372,710 Ibs. for San Francisco, and 
10,850 Ibs. for Canada. The bark Mary A. Troop, 
which left on the 13th instant, took 70,760 Ibs. for 
New York, 1,g80lbs. for Buffalo, 206,051 Ibs. for 
Chicago, 73,077 Ibs. for St. Joseph, 121,000 Ibs. for 
St. Paul, 27,786 Ibs. for Kansas City, 28,424 1bs. 
for Omaha, 34,028 Ibs. for Portland (Oregon), and 
152,530 Ibs. for Canada, aggregating 656,336 Ibs. 
The City of Peking and the barle Mary A. Troop 
are from this port. The San Pablo sailed from 
Vokchama on the 22nd, taking 52,562 Ibs. for New 
York, 79,706 1bs. for Chicago, 14,041 1bs, for San 
Francisco, and 3,608 Ibs. for Canada, making a 
total of 149,917 Ibs. from Kobe, 





|hama, as under: 




















Common < $12 & under 
Good Common ¥ acetal tO Ta 
Medium : : 15 to16 
Good Medium’ 0000007) see 17 1019 
Fine ae seeesunee 20 t0.22 
Finest 5 ide 23 to26 
Choe : Hane sie 2g tO'aD 
Choicest Nominal 





EXCHANGE, 

Forcign Exchange remains without alteration. 
Sterling —Rank Bills ondemand 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight, 

ing —Private 6 months’ sight. 
On Paris—Bank sight 
On Paris—rivate 6 mont! 
On He kong—itank sight 
On Hengkong—Private 10 days’ sight 
On Shanghai—Bank sight 
On Shanyhai—Private 10 days’ sight 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight . 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 


Or hgirtatntsor Private 30 days’ sight... 
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STEEL & FILES,| 
STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 

Apply to the Sole M 
SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1886. 





anufacturers, 
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Keene LOZENGES. 
Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 


EAMES: LOZENGES. 


SH est Cough Remedy. 


K EATING’S LOZENGES. 


Oldest & Hest Cough Remedy. 


K EATING’S LOZENGES. 


Didest Best Cough Remedy, 


KEATINGS L LOZENGES. 
Oldest & Hest Cough Remedy. 


KFATING'S LOZENGES. 


‘Oldest & Rest Cough Remedy. 


KES. LOZENGES. 


Oldest & Be 





Cough Remedy. 











K -EATING'S LOZENGE! 


Oldest & Hest Cough Remedy. 


K=2ATING'S LOZENGE! 


Oldest & io Cough Remedy. 


K=4TING'S LOZENGES. 
Oldest & Hest Cough Remedy, 


KEATING'S LOZEN' GES. 


Didest & Hest Cough Remedy, 


K=ATING'S | LOZENGES, 
“Ay Doctor Witt Text. ¥¢ 
Cough Medicine than KEA 
‘One gives relief; if you suller f 
but once: they ‘ceilf cure, and they 
your health 5 1 
skilfully combined. 










y contain only the pi 
Sold everywhere in 


KEATING'S ‘WORM TABLETS, 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in ap- 
pearance and taste, furni iethod of 
rin 


















administering the ‘only certain remedy for I INAL 
or THREAD WORMS. It is a perfectly safe and mild 
reparation, and is especially adapted for Children, Sold 
in Bottles, by all Chemists. 
Proprietor THOMAS KEATING, London, 
Export Chemist and Drugg 3% 
26 ins, 





Apiil 10, 1856. 


SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


Stel 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, timitep, 


WRO 





Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 26 MILES AN HOUR. 


rm Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND CoATBRIDGE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


UGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAN, 


LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


CAST IRON PIPES. 


Offices:—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 





GdOULOlIAH 
VITONOVI 





STEEL RAILS, PLATES, | 


ANGLES, TEES, 
TEE-BULBS, Z-BARS, CHANNELS, 
And other Spectat Sections; also, Forcines 
and Castings of all kinds. 


THE STEEL COMPANY of SCOTLAND, 


Limiten, 
150, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 
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IRON TUBES& FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER, STEAM ETC., 
LLOYD & LLOYD, 


ALBION 
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sald foc! grateful, 


Storekeopers and Dealers throughout Tnak 
nile of Baron L 








een lately largely used by dealers 
Vs je mre hereby informed that the 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 
tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is ‘Health for all."”. The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 
these Pills. 
Str SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,”” 
says—“I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that | was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
I had many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. ‘These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value."” 














SIMPLE, SAPE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
di says—" had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way's Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, mille, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a teaspoonful cf Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that I was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining * stock.” 
Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 























| the World. 
TUBE WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. | 


May 1st, 1885. 





FUE ST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK, FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 


1."8eo Annual Sale, 8,000,000 Jars. 





Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
‘ble to offer the Climates, and for any 

length of time. 





bigs § 
apa 






* 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
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“ FAIS CE QUE DO! 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken uf anunymous corres, 














Javan 
the name 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the 
Weeety Mat,” edb 
and address of the writer, nut for publication, but asa 
guarantee of good faith, It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the Maxacea, 
“to 








must be authentic 













mej and that literary 
are 





SaTurpay, JULY 3187, 18d6, 














BIRTH. 

At Tokio, on the 3oth instant, the wife of FREDERICK S. 
MansFIELD, Esq., Secretary of the United States Lega- 
tion, of a Daughter. 


SUMMARY OF NE 








Siz Ricwarp Rewste is staying at Miyanostita, 


A METEOROLOGICAL observatory is to be erected 


at Kamikawa, in Hokkaido, 


‘Tue French Representative and Madame Sien- 
kiewiez have gone to Nikko. 


Ma, Nasesuima Ka 
p vinted Governor of 


r lia been ap- 
cure, 











Tae weather during the week has } 


ably warm, with occasional thunder-showers 


n season 





Mr. Greatnovse, the new Consul-General for 


the United States, has arrived in Yokohama. 


Mangeis Hacnise sa, 
his port for Japan towards the end of last month, 





Minister to Trance, left 


Jencx Yure, of the Yokohama Saibansho, bas 
‘een appointed a Councillor the Boarl of 


Appeal. 





Tue Hawaiian Representative, Mr. R. Irwin, has 
returned to Japan from America, and is stayin 
at Yukao. 


| 
Stuver, to the amount uf 2 onnees, has 
been received at the Imp-r 
the greater part of which will be coined into 


to and 29 sea pieces, Work will be com- 








Digitized by Google 





menced on this subsidiary coinage after the 
summer vacation. 


Tue Michi Neck? Shimbun states that a satis- 
factory basis of Treaty Revision has been ar- 
rived at. 


Aw elaborate Code of Local Government Re- 
gulations has been published ty Imperial Or- 
dinance. 


THE term of service on the island of the troops 
detached to Okinawa Prefecture has been fixed 
atone year. 


Grserat Court Kvuropa and party left Vla- 
divostock on their journey across Siberia on the 
itth instant. 


Tue organization of the Rice Exchange is to be 
altered shortly on the model of similar institu- 
tions in Europe. 


Tue Government is said to have granted the 
apyilication for permission to construct a railway 
in Kiushu, 








Tue order of the police closing all places of 
ye in Osaka was repeal 





pubtic 





don. 
the 27th instant. 
Tne deposits in the various officials avings 
throughout Japan now aggregate twenty- 
two million yen. 





bank 








Dexia the month of June last, 257,812 rolls of 
silk stuff, worth yen 198,203, were sold in the 
Ashikaga market. 


Tie Naoetsu Railway will be opened on the 1st 
of August. It is 18 miles in length, and has 
haif-a-dozen stations. 





Bestsess in Kyoto is reported to be looking up, 
and a corresponding improvement in the money 
market is the result. 


, H.ALG.M. Representative, 
with the First Class Order 


M. 
has been decorated 
of the Rising Sun. 


Vow Hot 











Tur graduation ceremony at the T6ky6 Tech- 
nical College, founded by Mr. 
place, the 26th instant. 


Iris stated that ac 
Ty to China is to be formed in Osaka with a 
al of 329,009.ren. 












LBM 
ing at Nikko, 


health is nearly restored, 


Mr. E. 


Tinghok, is sti 


Satow, 
Mr. 


Satow's 





Ay Imperial Ordinance has been issued, 





de- 
chiring the meridian of Greenwich to be the 
stundard for this empire. 


Pisce Lovis Navonnon arrived at Hakodate 


TaKys 







vy othe 26ch iustast, and will leave or 
‘romtthe roth of next month, 








Nes di and ilk 
prepared tea are vis tantly fra 
strated and the stuff seized and bared, Th 


officials of the Tea Examiners’ Bureau are doing 


Kars a to piss cama 








erved to be con 





Ohuma, took |, 


npany for the export of| 


Minister Resident at} 





their duty strictly, and producers are having 
some severe lessons that “honesty is the best 
policy.” 


Ay Imperial Ordinance has appeared sanction- 
ing the creation of the office of Vice-President 
in the Bureau of Construction. 





From 40 to 6o cases of cholera occur daily in 
Toky6, but the disease cannot be said to have 
yet assumed an epidemic form. 


Tue Spanish Representative, M. Delavat, is 
staying at Ashi-no-yu, aud is said to Le some- 
what seriously indisposed. 


Tue compilation of a history of the currency of 
Japan has been completed in the Senate, and a 
draft copy submited to the Cabinet. 


Tue Permanent Committee of the Toky6 Local 
Assembly has voted 35,442 yen for sanitary 
purposes in connection with cholera. 


of three police constables who died 
of cholera were interred with considerable cere- 
mony, during the week in Yokohama. 


‘Tur remain 





Ms, Misurua, Police Inspector-General, has 
received the additional appointment of Vice- 
President of the Bureau of Construction, 





Tur cattle of the Japan Dairy have been pur- 
chased by the Hongkong Dairy Company, and 
were shipped for Hongkong, the 2gth instant. 


Aw association of dealers in tea, lacquer, por- 
celain, bronze, textile fabrics, &c., is about to be 
formed in Toky6, with a capital of one million yen. 


Tu Nippon Ginko has submitted a question to 
the Government as to whether it can receive, on 
deposit, shares of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Cousr Iro axp Generar Count Ovama have 
proceeded along with the Marquis Saionji to 
Tomioka, where they will spend several days. 














Ma. Nuyra Jo, president of the Doshinsha in 
has applied to the authorities to exempt 
the graduates of the school from conscription. 


Kyoto, 


Tur Korean refugee, Kim-yo-kun, has been 
taken into custody, and is now lodged in a 
at Noge 
| ception. 


house 





specially prepared for his re- 





has arrived 
and given concerts at Nagasaki and 


# celebrated violir 
in Japan, 
Kube. He will appear in Yokohama on Tues- 
day night. 





Remenyi 





Lae Biwa has fallen below its usual level, but 
the farmers all through the province of Omi are 
rejoicing at the prospect of an unusually plenti- 


ful harvest. 


Keusovrs are current in Kobe to the effect that 
China Merchants’ N. 


rs LO Uy, 


ny 





sigation Company pro- 





avempt the opening of a line to 





un. 


Ls bring 





g up the report of the Working Com- 

‘tice of the Municipal Council of Kobe, Mr. 

Lenz mentioned that not a single case of cholera 
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had occurred in the Foreign Settlement since 
the last meeting of the Council a month pre- 
viously. 

Tr is stated that the authorities propose to esta- 
blish a Japanese Consulate in Singapore, as the 
number of Japanese residing there has consider- 
ably increased. 


fallen from 





Tue premium on silver in Kobe h 
yen one per $1,000 lo sex 60, as the pressure 
occasioned by the recent large deliveries of) 
goods is nearly past. 


Lanpep property in the foreign settlement of 
Kobe has recently much improved in value, a 
small lot—49.4 fsubo—having been sold at 
auction for $1,900. 


Tur Téky6 Agricultural and Dendrogical School 
(which is an amalgamation of the Imperial 
Agricultural Collegeand the Dendrogical Scho: 1) 
has been located at Komaba 





Gewerat Covyt Yawacara will tour through 
Hokkaido about the middle of next month, and 
will inspect the port of Otaru, which place it is 
proposed to open to foreign trade. 


Ar an audience with the Hon. Sir Francis 
Plunkett, the Emperor announced his inten 
of presenting the Grand Cross of the Cliy- 
santhemum to the Prince of Wales. 





A Sem of $934 has been subscribed, up to the] 


present, by the foreign residents of Tokyd and 
Yokohama, asa fund to relieve the families of 
sanitary officials attacked by cholera. 


Sour changes were effected in the organization 
of the Tdkyé City Government on the 20th 
instant, in accordance with the new rules appli- 


cable to officials of local governments. 


Tris reported from Otsu that the water in the 
wells is unusually low, and that this is caused by 
the Osaka-Biwa Canal Works. The authorities 
are now engaged investigating the matter. 


Mr. Kawasakt Masazo, who now owns dock- 
yards at Tsukiji, Tokyd, and Higashidema-chi, 
Hydgo, has repaid the loan he obtained from the 
Gevernment when starting his business in 1576. 





Aran extraordinary meeting of the Permanent 
Committee of the Tokyd City Assembly, held 
on the 23rd instant, expenses for the prevention 
of cholera, to the amount of yen 35,442 were 
voted. 


Returns of the profit and loss accounts of 
Japanese Banks and Companies, for the half- 
year ended June 3oth, have been published. 
The dividends to shareholders range from 6 to 
17 per cent. 





Tue Komaba Agricultural College and the 
Todkyd Dendrogical College have been abolished | 
by Imperial Ordinance, and the Tokyd College 
of Agriculture and Dendrology established in | 





their stead. 1 


Turre hundred and forty-five families will setile 
in Ewake and Shinozu villages, in Ishigari, and 
various di 
this 


sions of Nemuro, in the conrse of 


year, in connection with the colonial 


military scheme, 


Some enterprising merchants at Nemuro have 
resolved on raising afund for the construction 
of warchouses for the storage of marine produce 
Operations are to be commenced soon. It is 
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jon a first sui 


generally expected that the work, if completed, 
will go far to regulate the prices of marine 
products. 





Kawat Tstxesmicut, a tea merchant in Yoko- 
hama, has been excluded from the members!ip 
of a society of his fellow-merchanis in the town 
in consequence of having sold spurious tea to a 
foreign merchant, 


Tue cholera has decreased to such an extent in 
the Lower Urban Division of Kyéto, that the 
strate of that district has recommended 
the authorities to cancel the prohibition of pub- 


mag 





lic gatherings. 


Ay American recently exported 10,000 lemon- 
Je bottles made at the Kihara Glass Works, at 
Osaka, and these have proved to be so much 
superior to those of foreign manufacture that 
© been received. 








further large orders 


Mr, Oxakura, a graduate of the Literature 
Department of the Imperial University, and a 
first rank clerk of the Educational Department 
will be despatched to Europe at an early date 
to investigate the arts of foreign countries. 





‘Tue sale of Japanese flannel, manufactured in 
the province of Kishiu, is rapidly increasing, the 
entire quantity lo be produced during the next 


}three months having been already contracted 


for by merchants of Osaka and Ky6to 


Tue United States Minister has granted the 
application for another trial the case 
Fullert, who was recently condemned to six 
months’ imprisonment and a fine of 82, 
aiding Paymaster Watkins, U.S.N., to desert. 


in of 


09 lor 





Gitta, a 





Yokohama Drayage and Lighter Company, was 
sentenced yesterday, by Russell Robertson, Esq., 
Assistant-Judge, H.B.M. Court for Japan, to 
suffer six months’ 
embezzled $245.50. 





imprisonment for having 


Tue daughters of the nobility and officials of 
Kydto are forming themselves into an associa- 
tion for the study of domestic economy, the 
treatment of children, and kindred subjects, 
lectures upon which will be delivered to the 
members 








by competent persons. 


Recent Hokkaido advices state that a coal mine 
has been discovered in the Rei 
in Teshio. 





enei mountait 

The coal bed has been ascertained 
‘ey to measure more than forty ri 
in one direction. The coal is stated to surpass 
the Poronai coal in quality 








Mr. Osext, Governor of Okinawa, has come to 
Toky6 with two natives of the prefecture, whom 
he intends to send to the Medical Department 
of the Imperial University. They are the first 
natives of Okinama who have ever attempted to 
enter the Imperial University. 





Tue Kobe Shinshokai, which for some time 
past has been doing a considerable trade in 
Japanese gocds 
New South Wa 
from that busin 
per cent, ad 7 
levied. 









by exporting them to Sydney, 
s, has been compelled to retire 
son account of a duty of 
rem which will in future be 













n by the master, owners, and crew of 


ican ship Clarissa 2. Ca inst 





rae 

















F the Tritish steamer Glamorgan- 
re J.C. Hall, acting as Registrar in 
TLB M. Court for Japan, has awardeil 866,917.27 


The amount claimed as the value of the Clarissa 
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B. Carver, her stores and equipment, freight, 
and effects of master and crew, was $95,417.41. 


Ix order more readily to recognise the numer- 
ous army of pickpockets who make their head- 
quarters in Osaka, the police have determined 
to photograph those at present under observa- 
tion, and others as they are captured. No less 
than So members of the fraternity recently 
“sat” in one day to the artist attached to the 
force, whose counterfeit presentments will forth- 
with adorn the rogue’s gallery at the Central 
Station to form a ‘‘ study” for the detectives of 
the Osaka Police. 


ire broke out on the 21st instant in Kobe, and, 
owing to a strong breeze, was not subdued till 
forty houses had been burned, eight of which 
were large buildings. Through the active and 
untiring exertions of the police, however, very 
little movable property was destroyed, the con- 
stables being reported to have ‘ maintained 
cellent order, and worked with a vigour and 
energy deserving the highest 





es 
well-directed 
praise.” 





In the Import Market, Manchester goods have 
been in fair general demand, though the amount 
of business done is not equal to that of several 
weeks past, which is accounted for by the fact 
| that the recent large purchases have to some 
extent satisfied present requirements. Prices, 
however, for some time past have been on an 
ascending scale, and a factor in the diminution 
jof trade for the past six days is the hardening 
demanded by sellers. Nevertheless, 
dealers are still prepared to pay the advance de- 
manded to fill pressing orders, and in* the 
matter of Yarns, prices close firm both for Eng- 
lish and Bombay, and buyers are still in the 
Market. Cotton Piece-goods have been in good 
request, prices being fully maintained in some 
cases, and quotations advancing in others. 
Woollens and Fancies have had a moderate sale 
at previous rates. There is but little to report 
in either Metals, Kerosene, or Sugar, and quo- 
tations are almost nominal. The principal fea- 
tures of the Silk trade are a strong market and 
small business, buyers and sellers being to a 
certain extent at arms'length. How long the 
situation will remain thus is almost a matter of 
conjecture, but it is tolerably plain that at the 
moment holders have the upper hand. Native 
merchants are, consequently, jubilant, and 
scout the idea of concessions; while buyers 
are forced to be extremely cautious. The small 
business has increased the stock quite 500 
piculs, which would have been largely augmented 
had the Silk up country which is ready for the 
market been brought down. In Waste Silk 
rather more has been done, but its position 
|generally is very similar to that of Raw. Tea 
continues to come in large quantities, and sales 
are in proportion to the supply; prices, how- 
ever, are down a dollar on all grades. Ship- 
menis go merrily on, notwithstanding prices at 
the places of consumption are four and five 
cents lower than at same time last year. 





rates 


Silver 
as again gone down slightly, and Exchange 
has been affected in proportion. 








NOTES. 


Mr. Kix-yo-xun’s case furnished another pleas- 
jing illustration of the working of extrater- 
ritoriality. The Japanese Government decided 
that Mr. Kim must “move on.” After allow- 
jing him to find asylum in this country for 


4 year and a half, they came to the conclusion 
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that his presence was no longer consistent 
with the interests of the Empire's domestic 
tranquillity and foreign relations. But Mr. Kim 
very prudently took refuge in the Grand 
Hotel, Yokohama. How was he to be removed 
from that comfortable retreat? The Japanese 
police could notenter the Hotel without a warrant 
from the Consul of its proprietor's nationality, 
and such a warrant was not immediately forth- 
coming. So Kim was in a position to snap his 
fingers—and for aught we know to the contrary 
did actually snap his fingers—in the face of 
the Japanese Government. “Yes,” we can 
fancy him saying, “I am living in your terri- 
tories, and you consider me a political refugee 
of a dangerous character. But I am in one of 
those castles which belong to the great extra- 
territorial imperium in imperio, and so long as 1 
remain here I defy you totouchme.” As anew 
development of an old situation the incident was 
interesting. It admitted of only one interpreta- 
tion; namely, that the extraterritorial privilege 
of exemption from the jurisdiction of Japanese 
tribunals carries with it the right of harbouring 
political refugees within Japanese territory. 


Tue leading Tékyé journals notice the change 
of policy, in reference to railway construction, 
involved in the notification issued the other day 
by the Minister President of State. The Wichi 
Nichi Shimbun says:—The adoption of the 
TOkaidé line in place of the Nakasendd, as 
made known by Ordinance No. XXIV. of the 
Cabinet, has been chiefly brought about by the 
representations of the Chief of the Railway 
Bureau, though, no doubt, in coming to their 
decision, the Cabinet were to a certain extent 
influenced by their own independent ideas. 
The connection of the capital with Kyéto and 
Osaka by railway lines has long been desired 
by the public, and the line generally preferred 
was that along the Tokaid6. But some weighty 
considerations, whatever they may have been, 
led the Government to choose the Nakasendé. 
It now seems, however, that these considera- 
tions have been put aside, and that, looking 
solely to the advisability of speedily connecting 
the new with the old capital, the line 
along the Tékaidé has been adopted. What- 
ever may be said of this change in the policy of 
the Government, we must give our approval to 
the new step, for we are ourselves desirous of 
seeing TOky6 connected by rail with Kyéto and 
Osaka. The advantages of the Tdkaid6 line, 
over the Nakasend6, are four, according to the 
Chief of the Railway Bureau; (1) The Tokyd- 
Nagoya line is shorter than the Nakasend6 line 
by about 20 miles; (2) traflic along the former 
line will occupy only 15 hours, while it will 
take 20 along the latter; (3) the former line 
can be constructed for yen 10,000,000, while 
the latter requires yen 15,000,000 in addition to 
what has already been spent; (4) the former line 
can be finished in the near future, while it 
will take at least 7 or 8 years more to complete 
the latter. Far from criticising the Government 
for choosing at the outset the Nakasend6 instead 
of the Tékaid6, we are rather pleased by their 
candour in acting upon the representations of 
the Chief of the Railway Bureau. We ought, 
however, to state that they were not altogether 
free from blame in having adopted a route, as 
in the case of the Nakasend6, without making 
sufficiently accurate preliminary surveys. In- 
stances in which the course of a line, and 
frequently the whole plan, are changed on taking 
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construction surveys, are, we are told, by no 
means uncommon in other countries, so we do 
not intend to be severe upon our Government; 
but, remembering that it is too often the case in 
this country that an undertaking is commenced 
without thoroughly considering its probable 
success, it is of serious importance, for in- 
dividual as well as for national interests, to be 
more cautious in action. The Tokaidd line 
has been adopted, and we hope that it will be 
completed as speedily as possible. As to the 
Ueda-Nacetsu line, it will of course be important 
to take steps to extend the line to the distance 
contemplated ; and, besides, as the reclamation 
of land and the encouragement of industries in 
the waste regions bordering on the Nakasendd 
demand the presence of a railway, the con- 
struction of the Nakasendé line at some future 
time must not be lost sight of. 





* = * 
The Hochi Shimbun says.—By Ordinance 
No. XXIV. of the Cabinet, the Government 
have intimated their resolve to discontinue the 
construction of the Nakasend6,Jine, and to lay 
a line along the Tékaidd. Among the reasons 
which led the Chief of the Railway Bureau to 
suggest this change in the scheme, may be 
mentioned :—(1) the extremely rough nature 
of the ground, (2) the extraordinary length of 
time required for the completion of the line, 
and the slow speed of trains, even if it were 
completed ; and (3) the wild and utterly waste 
nature of the country bordering on the line, 
which makes the construc! 
there practically useless. 








n of a railway 





he alleged advan- 
tages of the newly adopted line are said to be 
four, namely :—(1) the short distance—shorter 
by about 20 miles—and the level nature of the 
ground ; (2) the relative cheapness of contruc- 
tion, yen 10,000,000 being sufficient; (3) the 
greater speed of trains than in the case of the 
Nakasend6 ; and (4) the shorter length of time 
needed in construction. There may be some 
exaggeration in these statements, but there is 
no doubt as to their general trustworthiness. 
It was always our opinion that in every way the 
TOkaidd is preferable to the Nakasendo line, 
and we are therefore pleased that the Minister 
President of State has at last adopted the 
Tékaid6 route, although it is to be regretted that 
the change was not made earlier. With regard 
to the Takasaki-Naoetsu line, the consideration 
that made it valuable in the public eyes was 
the circumstance that it was to form a part of 
the connecting line between Tékyd and Kydto, 
and naturally the stoppage of operations must 
cause considerable inconvenience to those 
people who had commenced undertakings 
in anticipation of the completion of that 
line, Such persons are, however, themselves to 
blame for their rashness in calculation ; though 
it cannot be denied that the Government have 
more or less moral responsibility for the incon- 
venience caused, 
wise use of the lesson they have received now, 
it will be productive of good results in the 
future ; and this remark applies as well to every 
other affair of State. 
the Takasaki-Naoetsu line, no apprehension 
need be entertained, for, from the memorial of 
the Chief of the Railway Bureau, it is plain that 
it will be constructed throughout its entire dis- 
tance. We sympathise with the Nippon Tetsudo 
Kaisha, for their object in constructing the 
Takasaki-Ueno line was to profit from the com- 


If the Government make a 








pletion of the Nakasendo railway, and their 


U 


As to the completion of] 


[branch will now become comparatively unim- 


| portant. 
. 
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The Fiji Shimpo says :—Count Ito has notifi- 
ed, by Ordinance No. XXIV. of the Cabinet, 
that the TOkaidd line has been adopted in place 
of the Nakasend6. It gives us pleasure to know 
| that the opinions we expressed in our issues of 
jthe gth and roth instant exactly coincide with 
those stated in the memorials of the Chief of 
the Railway Bureau. Leaving aside the fact 
that the Government have been blind for the 
last four years to the plain advantages of the 
Tékaid6 over the Nakasendé line, we not only 
congratulate the Ministry on their candour 
in correcting their mistakes, but we are also 
glad in the interests of railway construction 
to find that the importance of railways has now 
so far been recognized, and that they are no 
longer regarded asa species of toy. Judging 
from the spirit of the adoption of the Tokaidd 
line, we observe a vital change in the railway 
policy of the Government. In our issues above 
alluded to, we took the ground that, in construct- 
ing railways, we must proceed first with those 
lines which are likely to be most useful, such as 
those connecting great and flourishing towns, 
and, after they have been completed, turn our 
altention to the less frequented routes, But the 
tendency of the Government has been in the past 
in the opposite direction. "Something of their 
late policy may be understood by referring to 
the statements made by the Chief of the Railway 
Bureau, concerning the principal objects aimed 
at in constructing the Nakasendd line, one 
of these being that of giving facilities of trans- 
portation to the distant districts along the 
line. and of stimulating industries. But as the 
ToOkaidd line has been adopted, it now appears 
that the Government have found out the error 
of their railway policy in the past, and will here- 
after endeavour to afford facilities to the already 
flourishing routes of commerce and communi- 
cation, in preference to those less important. 
We eamestly hope that, acting on this principle, 
the Government will connect the whole coun- 
try from one end to another with railway lines 
as speedily as possible. 


* 











* 

We. cannot altogether sympathise with the 
Hochi Shimbun's view that “object of the 
Japan Railway Company in constructing the 
Takasaki-Ueno line was to profit from the 
completion of the Nakasendd Railway,” and 
that “their branch will now become com- 
paratively unimportant.” It is true that. the 
Toky6-Takasaki line was. originally considered 
a section of the trunk road between the two 
capitals. But it was, at the same time, a line 
| which offered special attractions for its own 
sake. Mr. Vicars Boyle, in his official report 
of 1876, wrote:—*“ The position and trade of 
Takasaki, and the comparatively easy nature of 
the works to be executed between it and Tokyé, 
seem to point out this section naturally as the 
first extension of the existing line from Yoko- 
hama that could be undertaken with profit and 
advantage. The cost per mile shonld be 
much below anything that has yet been done 
elsewhere in Japan, * * * * Whether 
considered alone, or in connection with the 
open lines, there seems to be no other district 
in Japan where more remunerative traffic may 
jbe expected.” The truth is that the Toky6- 
|Maebashi road, if properly worked, ought to 
‘pay handsome dividends. The Japan Railway 
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Company has, in our opinion, very little to 
complain of. Whether it might not be wise on 
the part of the Government to seize the present 
opportunity of converting this line into State 
property, is a question which scems worth 
serious consideration. 


Tur community will learn with pleasure that Mr 
J. J. Foster, the advance agent of M. Remenyi, 
has arrived in Yokohama, and announced 
that we are to have a visit from the famous 
Hungarian violinist, who will perform in the 
Public Hall on Tuesday next. All who have 
enjoyed the privilege of seeing this really great 
artist, and listening to his wonderful perform- 
ances, are unanimous in their expressions of 
admiration. Remenyi has within recent times 
been touring through Australia (whither he had 
gone from the United States) and India, and his 
progress northwards from Singapore, Hongkong: 
&e., has been heralded by reports which all 
testify not less to his extraordinary powers than 
to the general homage paid to his genius. The 
following extract from a notice which appeared 
in an Indian journal will be of interest in view 
of the great musician's approaching visit:— 
“ Remenyi does not, in the ordinary sense, play 
the violin—he does not fiddle; he makes music 
upon it. He himscli is keenly alive to the 
witchery of sweet sounds, and therefore he goes 
straight to the poetic sense of his hearers. The 
charm of a fantasie is appreciable to the audience 
because it is first felt in all its force by the artist. 
In Schiller's words:—‘ Nur das empfundene 
wird empfunden”—what comes from the heart 
goes to the heart. In short, Remenyi is an en- 
thusiast, and he is devoted to his art. Even in 
his programme the dominant idea was to be seen 
—the love of music in preference to mere violin 
exercises. All the pieces he played were marked 
by ‘colour’ or character of some strong and 
peculiar kind. The weird strain of the “IIu- 
guenots,” breaking through the swift-changing 
variations, and alternately swelling and dying 
away, seemed to reverberate as if in the echoing 
aisles of some old cathedral. The ‘ Hungarian 
Melodies” were a series of brightly coloured pic- 
ures, instinct with the life and mirth of the gayest 
racein Europe. Chopin's Nocturne in E flat and 
the valse from Delibes’ “ Sylvia,” both transcribed 
for the violin by the player, appealed more strongly 
to the audience than any of the other pieces, 
and that for artistic as well as sentimental 
reasons. They received more applause, and 
they deserved it, if for artistic reasons alone. 
They gave the artist the opportunity of display- 
ing his skill in every form of musical expression, 
ranging from lyrical simplicity to the most 
daringly brilliant of rhapsodies. In the quick, 
lightning movements, the violin fireworks—as 
the showers of golden notes may well be called— 
the limit of perfect execution was reached.” 




















On Monday afternoon the interment took place 
of the remains of Mr. Tsukow Kawamata, a 
constable of the Bluff sub-station, connected with 
the Settlement Police Force, who succumbed to 
cholera the other day. The funeral cortége 
left the Buddhist Temple Zotokuin at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and proceeded to 
Kuboyama. The coffin was preceded by 
red and white banners, sacred trees, flowers, 
garland offeringsfrom H.E. the Governor of the 
Ken, the Chief Secretary, the Second Secretary, 
the Chief of Police and the Superintendent of 
the Settlement Force. Ten of the deceased's 
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comrades marched as an advance guard, fol- 
lowed by 5 Shinto priests, a white silk banner 
bearing the name of the deceased, an incense 
burner, and the usual vegetable, fish, and con- 
fectionery offerings. The pall was borne by four 
policemen, friends of the deceased, and the chief 
mourners were his brother and nephew. Fol- 
lowing the coflin came two buglers, two inspec- 
tors, and twenty constables from the Settlement 
and Yokohama Police Stations. Mr. Taki, 
second secretary of the Local Government (on 
behalf of H.E. the Governor) and Mr. Den, 
Chief of Police, attended in carriages, and there 
were also present Messrs. Nosse, Superintendent, 
Settlement Police; Adachi, Chief of the Police 
Bureau; Harada, superintendent, Yokohama 
Police Station; and Ishikawa, inspector in 
charge of the Bluff sub-station. Six in- 
spectors, the same number of assistant in- 
spectors, and 150 police constables brought 
up the rear of the procession, the route 
of which lay through Motomachi, Honmura 
Road, Otamachi, Bashamichi, the Iron Bridge 
(Yoshidabashi), and Isezakicho, to Kubo- 
yama. The deceased officer had been attached 
to the Bluff Station since June, 1881, and w 
recognised as one of the best men in the service. 
He was one of the first detachment that joined 
the Sanitary Corps, and was engaged in the 
discharge of his duties when he was seized by 
Mr, Kawamata leaves a 








the dreadful disease. 
young widow, who unfortunately is about to 
become a mother. From the provision made 
by Government, as well as the private subscrip- 
tions which have been collected for the purpose 
of assisting the families of such sufferers, the 
deceased’s dependants will be maintained and 
the funeral expenses will be chiefly defrayed. 
The action taken by the authorities in reference 
to the interment of the deceased sufliciently 
indicates the high estimation in which he was 
held by his superiors. 








Mr. Sommervitrr, Chief of the Daily Press 
Department of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, recently gave the public some in- 
teresting figures with regard to the growth of 
telegraphic communication within the United 
States and the reduction of prices consequent 
upon competition between the rival telegraph 
companies. Telegrams for newspapers, includ- 
ing the Associated Press service as well as 
special press dispatches, have reached the 
immense figure of a thousand million of words 
per annum. The growth of the special ser- 
vice, independent of that of the Associated 
Press, shows the keen rivalry that exists 
among the larger} papers to be in advance of 
one another in supplying the public with the 
very latest news. In 1870-79, only 32 million 
words of special press despatches passed 
through the oflices of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, but in 1879-80, the figure 
reached was 55 millions, and the last business 
year of the Company showed that more than 
120 millions of words had been sent in special 
despatches to the newspapers of the country. 
The growth of this special, as well as of the 
Associated Press service, and the inevitable com- 
petition between the various companies to se- 
cure the lion’s share of this profitable traflic, have 
resulted in a great reduction of prices. In 1879, 
the average charge for one hundred words was 
$1.87, but to-day it is onl. cents. In Great 
Britain the average charge is still cheaper. A 
sociated Press dispatches, however, are trans- 
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mitted at a rate averaging 14 cents per hundred 
words in America, and for such messages trans- 
mission is cheaper in the United States than in 
Great Britain. In 1879, the charge for one word 
sent to the Pacific coast was 10 cents, but to day 
a word sent to San Francisco costs no higher 
than 1} cents on the average, and the price of 
sending it to the remotest point of the coast 
docs not exceed 2 cents. More than that is 
never charged. The old price ruling between 
New York and Chicago, 3 cents a word, 
has by competition been rapidly reduced to $ 
cent, and the charge from New York to 
Washington, once 1 cent, is now but one-fourth 
of that price. Many daily papers, under these 
circumstances, prefer to rent a wire by the year 
and keep it continually at the disposal of their 
reporters, who in turn are urged by mutual 
rivalry to be as prompt and as alert as it is at 
all possible for human beings to be. As early 
as 1870, for instance, by the indefatigable efforts 
of the wv York Herald's correspondent, the 
battle of Woerth or Reichshofen and its results 
were known in New York a considerable time 
before they were known to the citizens of Berlin, 
and some even claim the message to have been 
in New York before the official news had been 
wired to Berlin, 











A Jupcemenr delivered in H.B.M. Court for 
Japan, the 27th instant, strikes us as peculiarly 
hard. The plaintiff, a Japanese, had informed 
Messrs. Brett and Company that he purposed 
publishing a directory of Yokohama and Toky6, 
and on the strength of this representation had 
received an order for a full-page advertisement 
at the cost of 16 yen, This happened in July, 
1884. There was no distinct agreement as to 
the time of the directory’s publication, but an 
agreement would almost have been superfluous, 
as it must have been clearly understood that 
unless the book was placed in the hands of the 
public early in the year, its sale, and therefore 
its use as an advertising medium, would be 
virtually lost. There are already published in 
Yokohama two excellent directories—one by 
the Fapan Gasefle and one by Mr. Meiklejohn 
—and any directory seeking to compete with 
these must be not only thoroughly accurate but 
strictly punctual. The directory in question 
did not make its appearance until the end of 
June in the year to which it referred. Under 
these circumstances, all chance of its circulation 
was gone, and the advertisements it contained 
might as well have been pasted inside a 
chimney. Messrs. Brett & Co, naturally declined 
to pay 16 yen for the privilege of occupying a 
page in such a bundle of waste paper. But the 
publishers of the directory appear to have been 
more keen than fair. They sued for their 
money, and obtained judgment for the cost 
of the advertisement, the Bench being, of 
course, unable to look beyond the four corners 
of the agreement and finding nothing there with 
regard to date of issue. We should like to 
know how far the law would carry this amusing 
deference to the letter of a contract and indif- 
ference to the spirit of justice. ‘The publication 
of the directory was six months late. Suppose 
that it had been eleven months late, what then? 
Would Messrs. Brett have still been ordered to 
pay for their full-page advertisement? If not, 
why not? If the law undertakes to discriminate 
atall, why should not its discrimination begin 
with a six-month, as well as with an eleven- 
month, delay? If it is wholly without discrimi- 
nation, more's the pity. 
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“Pusttc appreciation” is often an excellent 
deus ex machind, but we question whether the 
case of Mr. James O'Kelly and Mr. J. Cham- 
berlain ought not tobe submitted to a sterner 
tribunal. Mir. O'Kelly has not only circulated 
vilanous stories about Mr. Chamberlain, but has 
aso given the lie direct to the Radical leader, 
who, however, elects to place his reliance on 
“public appreciation.” The following corre- 
spondence tells the whole story :— 


40 Prince’s-gardens, S. W., May 31, 1886. 
Sir,—A correspondent has sent me a copy of a 
New York paper, in which there appearsa lettersigned, 
‘James O'Kelly,” and dated from the House of Com: 
mons Library, May 15. In this latter it is stated among 
other things that ‘in a fashionable drawing room 
during the week Chamberlain described Gladstone 
publicly in language usually reserved to the special use 
of drunken rowdies, and which is unfit for publication. 
In the same letter the following passage appears :-—' It 
seems he (Mr. Chamberlain) goes about among Radical 
and Liberal members saying privately, " Why should 
we concede Home Rule to Parnell? “The dynvmiters 
areon his track, and sooner or latter they will kill 
him."' Both these statements are absolutely and en- 
tirely untrue. 


Si 

















where, and I have never used such language about Mr. 
Gladstone or any one else. 1 know nothing about the 
proceedings of dynamiters, and I have never stated 
that they were on’ the track of Mr. Parnell, nor have | 
any information whatever which whould justify such a 
statement, [ now call upon you to give the authority 
for the assertions contained in your letter, and at the 
same time publicly to withdraw the statements you have 
been induced to make, with so much circumstantiality 
and at the same time without the slightest real found. 
tion. [ reserve the right of publishing the 
spondence. 
1am yours obediently, 


















J. Chanmertary. 

James O'Kelly, Esq., M.P., House of Commons. 

House of Commons Library, June 3, 1886. 

Six—The statements quoted in your letter of May 
gt were made to me by English members of the House 
ef Commons and of the Liberal party, but_they were 
not made for the purpose of publication. Therefore 1 
aloneam responsible for giving them to the public 
At the earliest opportunity [ shill publish your denial 
in the same manner as the original statements, but | 
decline to withdraw them, because confidential infor. 
mation in my posstssion convinces me that, notwith: 
stinding your denial, it isa fact that you have used 
expressions in reference to Mr. Gladstone of the cha- 
racter imputed to you in my letter. 


Yours obediently, 














James O'Ketty. 
The Right Hon. J. Chamberlain. 
40, Prince’s-gardens, S.W., June 4, 1886, 

Sim—I regret to learn from your letter of the ard 
inst, that you have published the slanders of which 
Thave complained on information the authorship of 
which you are unable or unwilling to produce. I shall 
Teave to the public the appreciation of these charac. 
teristic tactics. 

Yours obediently, 


James O'Kelly, Esq., M.P. 





J. Cuampertaty. 


It would seem that the thin end of that wedge 
which diplomats, syndicates and journalists have 
been trying to insert in the armour of Chinese 
conservatism for so many years, is at length 
likely to find a chink for itself. A corre- 
spondent of the Nor/h China Herald writes 
from Tientsin :—'* When H.1.H. Prince Ch‘un 
was on his visit here, one of the improvements 
discussed between him and H.E. Li Hung- 
chang was the best way of introducing railroads 
into the Empire. It was at last agreed that, as 
there were already a few miles of rail laid down 
from Kaiping to Hs Ko Chong, the best plan 
was to extend the line, and thus have a road 
worthy of its name without exciting the epposi- 
tion of the anti-railroad men in Peking. The 
Vrince left for the Capital, and, in an interview 
with Her Majesty the Empress Dowager, His 
Imperial Highness suggested the idea, to which 
A scheme was theretore 








the former assented. 
formed to raise the capital for the w 
public share-holding basis. This 

going on for some time, and the concern is 
almost ripe,and, no doubt, at no distant date we 
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Tam not in the habit of using language | 
unfit for publication either in drawing rooms or else. 


{shall see the first railroad built in this country, 
constructed in the North, under Imperial sanc- 
tion. I believe that as Kaiping is not an 
| important place, the traffic on the road between 
that town and Lutai, a length of about twenty- 
six miles, at which it terminates, will not be 
great, and the new company will not reap a 
heavy percentage from the capital they invest, 
but its chief importance lies in its being a pre- 
‘cedent, and the mother of railroads in the 
|Empire. The hope is that a further “extension” 
[will soon be made, which will join Kai-ping, 
| Taku, and this place. Lutai is situated on the 
| Pai Tung River, and steamers of moderate draft 
can easily come and go with cargoes of coal. 
hus, by steam-carriages and steamships, Kai- 
ping will be connected with the world outside, 
and the C. E, and M. Company will be able to 
send their coals abroad at a much cheaper rate 
of transport. The cost is estimated at Tls. 
250,000; the country through which it passes 
is level, and everything is plain sailing. Both 
| Lutai and Kai-ping are places on the highway 
| from this port to the famous pass in the Great 
Wall, between China Proper and Manchuria, 
called “San Hai Kwan,” or “the Pass of Hill 
and Sea.” Through this pass the Tartar re- 
jenters his old homestead from the land of his 
‘conquest, as it was through this that he first 
jentered China 3co years ago, It is stated that 
HE, Li Hung-chang has in view, besides, that 
this line should run along the Northern, or 
rather the Southern, Coast of this province from 
here to San Hai Kwan, connecting all the forts, 








to strengthen and defend the capital of Peking 
jfrom Russians or Japanese who may have views 
of paying that city a military visit.” 





Weitixe on the question of railway charges in 
‘this country, the Jijt Shimpo says:—The 
benefits of railways increase concurrently with, 
though not in proportion to, their extension. 
When a line 10 r/ long is extended to 100 ri, 
the increase in length is ten-fold, bnt the in- 
crease in benefit is more than ten-told; is as 
high as twenty or thirty-fold. Supposing the 
benefits of a line 10 r/ in length to be estimated 
{at a million yea, the benefits attaching to a line 
100 rf long will be twenty to thirty million yen. 
Surely, then, itis not mere idleness that prompts 
us to speak so earnestly of the necessity for the 
As it is hopeless, 








construction of railways. 
however, to expect any speedy extension of 
existing lines, at the present rate of progress, 
we shall restrict our remarks in the present case 
to the rates and charges on railways. Rates for 
passengers are nearly on the same level with 
the hire of a jénrrkisha or the cost of travelling 
in a carriage, or by boat, Freight rates are even 
|more exorbitant; and, accordingly, few com- 
| modities are transported on the railway, except 








| small parcels cartied by passengers and those 
jarticles which must be sent in great haste. 
| Taking illustrations from the ‘Toky-Yokohama 
jline, it is observed that, while the connection of 

these two places ought to put the markets in the 
{capital in direct communication with the land- 
Jing place at Yokohama, merchandise is usually 
| brought here from the latter place by boats. Tt 





is also noticeable that the prices ofarticles, such 





as 


hh and vegetables, differ in the wo places, 


though consicerin 





the facility of communication, 





ny difference ought to cxist. Itis thus desirable 





to lower the rates both for passengers and for 


|goods, and at the same time to increase the 
{number of trains, making them start every 30, 


UNIV! 
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or 20, or even 15 minutes day and night. It 
willthen be possible to send to Yokohama by 
railway such bulky freight as grain, liquor, 
manure, etc., while as to passengers, even 
labourers, grocers, artizans, etc, will be enabled 
to use the railway for their business purposes. 
This is what we daily observe on the Toky6- 
Yokohama line, but the same thing is constantly 
reported from the country, complaints being 
made of the costliness of the traflic on railways. 
The port of Tsuruga is connected with the 
Kyéto-Osaka-Kobe line, but goods are still sent 
from that port by ships round Shimonoseki, be- 
cause it is cheaper to take that course. So long 
as the chargesarenot lowered; railways will remain 
only a matter of novelty, not available for com- 
mercial purposes. It may be urged in defence 
of the present state of things, that the lowering 
of charges will lessen the earnings of the lines; 
but this is a very false notion, for as already 
briefly hinted, the lowering of trafic rates 
will bring the railway within the reach of an 
increased number of passengers and goods. 
Moreover, every great undertaking requires the 
sinking of a large sum of money during the 
first years, and it is only after the lapse of some 
time that any real profit is to be expected. If 
the accounts of any large company be examined, 
it will be found that for the first few years 
there is little or no profit. Those connected 
with the management of our railways ought to 
bear this point in their minds, and go on in an 
enterprising spirit, even if the present earnings 


of their lines be not very remunerative. Let us 
illustrate how they ought to proceed. At pre- 


sent, the slower modes of traflic are carried on 
side by side with railway lines. In spite of the 
connection of Osaka with Kyéto by a railway 
line, boats are ran up and down the Yodo-gawa 
as busily as ever, and the traflic by the Tokaido 
between Tokyé and Kanagawa is still kept up. 
Now, if the permanent interests of railways are 
to be aimed at, nothing is more important 
than to lower the rates of charges to such a 
point as will entirely disable the old modes of 
trallic for purposes of competition, It will then 
be easy to get the monopoly of transportation 
into the hands of railway offices and com- 
panies. If the lowering of rates to such a 
point actually lessens the earnings, then they 
may again be raised after other modes of con- 
veyance have been completely defeated. For 
instance, j/arvkisha coolies are at present com- 
peting with the railway line between Osaka and 
Sakai, If the passenger rate be cut down to 
half the present (4 sen for 3rd class), the jinri- 
Aisha coolies can no longer use the road, 
which will consequently become desolate and 
over-grown with weeds. It will be then be safe 
to raise the traflic rates a little. Proceeding in 
this way, it will be possible to make the rail- 
way the means of monopolizing transportation 
all over the country. 





Tite Hochi Shimbun writes as follows on national 
education: —In all departments of public busi- 
ness, stability of purpose is of the first importance. 
Particularly is this true of educational affairs ; 
for if every change of Cabinet were to lead to 
alterations in the principle of national education, 
the harmonious advancement of education 
would be rendered well nigh impossible, while 
the inconveniences and unnecessary expenses 
which students and pupils would thus he 
| obliged to bear at every change of the prescribed 
courses and text-buoks, would be simply enor- 
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mous. In Europeand America this circumstance 
seems to have received the due attention of 
statesmen. In such countrics as Prussia, 
France, Austria, and Russia, the Minister of 
Education is allowed a seat in the Cabinet, 
but the tendency is to put educational affairs 
as much as possible out of the range of the 
effect. of ministerial changes. In England, 
Spain, Portugal, Holland, and the United States 
of America, some differences are observed in 
the position accorded to the oflicial in charge 
of educational affairs; in some cases he isa 
member of the Cabinet, while in others he is 
merely a subordinate official. But in every 
case, the isolation of educational matters from 
political affairs is freely recognised. Ourstates- 
men must be aware of this circumstance, hut 
still the fact that there is noticeable more or 
less change in the principle of national educa- 
tion at each change in the personne! of the 
Department of Education, points to the neces- 
sity of reforming the entire system of that 
Department. Our plan for the reconstruction 
is as follows: (1) Appoint more than ten 
scholars of admitted standing as councillors 
for a term of not less than five years on a fooling 
like that accorded to the members of the Gafu- 
shi-in, and let them settle all affairs relating to 








the aims and principles of national education 
and the selection of courses and text-hooks ; and 
(2) maintain the Educational Department with 
the proceeds realized from the sale of te: -bouks 
for all kinds of Governmental and public institu- 
tions of education, thus securing the monnpoly 
of trade in text-books. We do not mean, how- 
ever, to say that the present Educational De- 
lowered 





partment should be in. status and 
be classed with ordinary semi-independent 
bureaux. Our point is, while allowing the 
Minister of that Department a seat in the 
Cabinet, to lessen his share of responsibilities in 
educational affairs, the principal work being 
done by councillors. In this way, he, on his 
part, will be able to render a greater amount of 
assistance to the Minister President of State in 
general political affairs. And such an auxilliary 
Minister must be of great importance when the 
National Assembly shall have been opened ; for, 
the Ministers of other Departments being occupied 
in attending to affairs within their own respective 
competency, the Minister President will have 
difficulty in obtaining suflicient co-operation 
from his colleagues. In England, certain. offi- 
cials having comparatively insignificant business 
to transact are admitted into the Cabinet, so 











to render assistance to the Premier ; such, for in- | 
stance, as the Lord Presidentof the l'rivy Council, | 
and the Chancollor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
This is, however, only an accidental advantage 
of lessening the weizht of the responsibilities of 
the Minister of Eeucation, Other advantages, 
which are more to our purpose, may be enu- 
merated as follows :—(1) the independence of 
education from political control ; (2) the found 
ing of education on scientific principles, (3) 
the prevention of frequent changes of the 
system ; (4) the obviation 
of changes in school courses and text-books, 
which lead to 
struct the progress of students. 
consider the economical 
posal. There is no denying 
sirable for the Government 
private business enterprise, and, moreover, | 
we are fully aware that private scholars and 
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is to appropriate the monopoly of the text-book 
trade. But we are disposed to think that the 
sumption of the monopoly of trade in text- 
books by the Department of Education will be 
far preferable to the continuance of that 
the hands of worthless and 
unscrupulous petty merchants. The Minister of 
Education seems to be fully aware of the 
sisting evil; he has done much to remed) it, 
by prohibiting officials connected with his De- 
partment from compiling text-books, and by 
establishing regulations for the inspection of 
text-books. But we fear that these measures will 
not be sufficient to effect a remedy, for ofiicia 
are siill able, if they are unscruplous enough, to 
pullish their productions under assumed names. 
And further, there are plenty of means to in- 








monopoly in 











fluence the judgment of officials in charge of 
the inspection of text-books. Thus we sce no 
reason why the assumption of the monopoly 
of the text-book trade by the Department 
of Education should not be productive of 
better results than the continuance of the 
present wretched system on which that trade 
is conducted. If a private scholar happens to 
produce an exceptionally good work, the Edu- 
cational Department may bay up the manuscript 
and publish it 
mon schools alone, there are about 3,3¢0,c 20 








Now, supposing that in com- 


pupils, and that each of them will expend 50 
sen yearly for text-books, the total procecds 
Calculating 
the profit at 30 per cent., the annual net income 
will be about sr $00,000. Besides the pupi 
primary schools and middle schools will spend 
a considerable sum of money 
Thus, while on the one hand 


amount to about 3:2 1,600,099. 


upon text-boo! 
utilizing the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of books, and on the other 
economizing the expenditure, the Educational 
Department will be able to support itself, if not 
from the first year, at least within a few years 
after the inauguration of the system we have 
recommended. 





Tus is the season of the year when one’s rest is 
specially broken by noises, partly beeause dogs, 





cats, and other vermin like to disport themsel es 
in the cool air of midnight, and partly because 
one’s blood being constantly at fever heat, a 
At 
this particular period, then, the following essay 
on noises, which we take from the Boston Ad- 
nertiscr, Will be read with interest -— 


slight jar seis the nervous system vibrating. 


Every good citizen is interested in knowing how much 
noise the law will compel him to endure at the hands of ji 
neighbors withcut redress, and many citizens who are not 
cod will doutitiess like to ascertain how much aise they 
Can inflict upon their neighbors without fear of punislment, 
Several decisions bearing upon. these prints have lately 
heen ‘made by the courts. Ore broad principle well- 
estil in the law of ne 
England, curiously illustrates the serieus bend. of 
Anglo-Saxon natures, and that is the sharp distinct 
drawn between money-making noises and these which are 
made in the pursuit of pleasire, ‘The law is tender to an 
ezine ora huilermaker, and will allow them to disturl a 
whole neighborhocd with impunity, but it is severe upon a 
brass band ora game of shittles. ‘The good citizen must be 
very wary about playing Eowls or skittles in populous plze s. 
The Italians order this matter differently and restrain blaek= 
smiths, boilermakers, etc, within somewhat close limits as 
to time and phice, whereas they allow al merry> 
e night hides us cr beautiful, as the case 
be, without any restraint whatever. 
The dog, in Pnglish aud American jurisprudence, stands 
upon the border line, Teeause he may le considered in 
either avpect—as kept for use, when a watch dog, or for 
asure, when cegaided mercly 
nament. Here, however, we run 
ciple Gf the common. law,’ according 
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privilged persons. For instance, it is unlawful fora far- 
mer ty shoot another's de who hae vaten his sheep, provided 
it be the animal's first ettence of that kind, for the dea wh 

is young in the sin of shroprkill nz -may eepent and lead a 
respectable Me thereatter; lat if be has already been 





convicted of the erime, then it is Iawful to shoot him. In 
per Words, as Lord Mansfield ence said:— Lhe law 


Hows every dog in England cne bite at a sheep.”” 
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It has, however, been held that “the noise produced by 
a doy Inrking in the night isa nuisance, and that a man 
| may shoot the dug and abate the nuisance when on his own 
premises ;”” that is, we presume, when the dog is on his 
wn, the shooter's, premises, for it has never been lawfal 
for a man to stand on his own premises and shoot a dog in 
his neighbor's yard. A great judge, Lord Kenyon, held 
that adog barking at night is not a nuisance, but it is 
doubtful if this would be considered good law at the pre~ 
y_. According to the definition given by one writer, 
a noise isa nuisance when it is “unusual, illtimed, of 
deafening.” ‘This is plainly incorreet, for the noise of a 
nishtineale in the streets. of Boston. would be “unusual,” 
but hardly a nuisance. Some very “ill-timed "? noises are 
also, in the exe of the law, not nuisances. Thus ft has 
been held in the ease of Pool azainst Higginson and Daly 
that it is not a nuisance for the parent of an infant suffering 
from ewic to trundle a baby carriage all night in a boarding- 
house over the head of a nervous bachelor editor. This 
noise may not have been unusual, and perhaps was not 
deafening, but it would be an abuse of language to say that 
it was not’ “illtimed." Probably what saved the parent 
this case was the fact that the nuise was useful, for the 
evidence tended to show that the bal-y was relieved by the 
trundling. On the other hand, usciess noises, “such as a 
concert (we quote from a decision of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts), although they disturb but a single person, 
constitute a nuisance," It has vety properly been held that 
a show having brass hands, when continued two weeks,”? 
sa nuance, It is not likely that many people will quarel 
wvith this decision. 

‘A kindred subject is that of nuisance by vibration. If 
aman altempts to operate a steam hammer next door to 
a diweling-lwiuse, the law will resirain him. One authority 
states the rule as follows:—" The vibration must sueh pro- 
duce a condition of things as, in the judgment of reasonable 
tnenyis naturally, productive of actial physical discomfort 
to persons of ordinary sensibilities and of ordinary tastes 
and jiadits.” The words in italics seem to imply that some 
persons like more vibration than others, and are in the 
fabit of vibrating’? themselves. 

Residents in the Back Bay, who are accustomed to pile~ 
drivers in their close vicinity, may be said to have acquired 
the habits of vibrating, but we doubt if they have “ taste” 
frit. However, this may be, the sum of the matter is 
that in the interest of trade or manufactures you may 
Nibrate or deafen ycur neighbor with few restiiclions, but 
that for pur poses of pleasure your faculty of ncisemi 
must severely be repressed, 
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Tue area of land yet capable of cultivation in 
the United States is steadily diminishing, and 
the number of acres which the Government can 
still give to the western immigrant eager for a 
home-stead is rapidly decreasing. In no less 
than eighteen States there no longer exists a 
single acre of public land, and what of such 
land may be found yet in Ohio, Illinois, 
and Indiana is very little, almost exclusively 
taken up by swamps, and, in consequence, un- 
suitable for settlement. But little more is to be 
found in Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Florida, In Arkansas and Missouri, however, the 
Government can yet dispose of a number of 
cighty-acre home-steads; very desirable farms 
so he had in Minnesota and Iowa, while 
forest land belonging to the Government is to 
some extent still found in Wisconsin and Mi- 
chigan, But by far the greatest portion of 
public land lies beyond the 100th degree of 
longitude up to and a little beyond the crest of 
the Rocky Mountains, As we approach the 
Pacific Coast, public land again diminishes in 
extent, Washington having most and California 
and Oregon least. Arizona has yeta vast tract of 
Government land, but it derives whatever value 
it possesses from its mineral rather than its 
agricultural possibilitie 





can a 


In view of these facts, 
the agricultural population has become some- 
what restive, and seeing that the best land 
nearest to the railroads and markets has already 
been taken up while only the less desirable 
portions of the public domain remain, they 
have entered upon an agitation of the question 
and have found unexpected and determined 
| allies in the ‘Knights ef Labour,” a workmen's 
“organization numbering about 750,000 members, 
permeated to some extent by ideas similar to 
[those expressed by Henry George in his “ Pro- 
| gress and Poverty. 








Owing to this agitation, 


| the Committee on Public Lands took the ques- 


tion into consideration, and Mr. Payson, of 
Illinois, submitted to Congress a bill and a re- 
‘port on the subject. According to him only five 


orfgiigt aad of agricultural land remain vet 
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unappropriated, and another fifty million acres 
can become valuable only by means of more or 
less expensive irrigation appliances. The chief 
ofenders against the interests of the people have 
been the large American corporations and some 
foreigners residing abroad. The Earl of Gif- 
fordand the Holland Company, for instance, 
ae said to own millions of acres, and it is 
claimed that through these an odious and un- 
American system of landlords has been intro- 
duced. Mr, Payson’s report contains a detailed 
appendix showing that more than twenty million 
aces have passed into foreign hands. The 
tesposibility for this state of affairs rests upon 
the United States Government and its agents. 
land has been granted to railway and other 
large corporations in the most profuse and reck- 
less style, and the only remedy now remaining 
is to make strong efforts to reclaim all land 
thus granted from such corporations as have 
evaded the terms and conditions of their grants. 
Further, all laws allowing the acquisition of large 
areas are to repealed, and every possible pro- 
vision is to be made to prevent capitalists and 
corporations from taking advantage of the actual 
and bond fide settler. The Dill wishes to give 
expression in its provisions to the will of the 
people with regard to the public domain; namely, 
that all agricultural lands should be held for the 
people, to be given, free and without ccst, in 
small home-steads, to settlers who engage them- 
selves to live upon and to improve the land 
actually taken up. It is very likely that Mr. 
Payson’s Bill will become law, but whether it 
can at so late a date effect the purposes it 
contemplates, is a question admitting of con- 
siderable doubt. A severe construction of the 
provisions of the Bill may involve the Govern- 
ment in endless litigations with corporations 
which in America at least have always known 
how to take care of their interests. It cannot be 
denied, however, that the too liberal railway 
grants of the Washington Government, while 
they have stimulated railway enterprise to a 
degree nowhere paralleled, have seriously inter- 
fered with the growth of some western settle- 
ments, and have on the other hand opened the 
door to wild and most pernicious speculations 
in land. The evil effects of this policy in the 
past, it would seem, cannot be remedied by 
legislation, and the value of the Dill has there- 
fore to be sought in what it will prevent rather 
than in what it will cure. 


A story is current which shows that even Ame- 
ricans can be too confiding. The scene is laid 
in Vladivostock, whither an enterprising citizen 
of the United States made his way some months 
ago. At Vladivostock officialdom reignssupreme 
Men must do exactly as they are ordered by the 
police, or accept the consequences, which are 
pleasantly uncertain. Nevertheless, there is 
room for enterprise. Those who manage to 
make themselves agreeable to the authorities 
do a roaring trade. One can understand that 
these conditions might tempt a speculatiy 
“foreigner” with some command of coin. 
And one can understand, also, that under these 
conditions the patronage of an official of nete 
might appear extravagantly 
explains how the American got there, anil also 
how he came to wish that he had stayed away 
He found there a certain Russian Prince who 
‘“anted money and had many prospects to offer 
in exchange for it. The Amur is still undeve- 
loped. The Prince promised sundry conces- 





valuable. This 
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sions in that region, and the American, leaving 
a partner behind him in Vladivostock, went 
home to procure seventy thousand dollars, which 
were sent out in hard cash, together with sundry 
vessels chartered for the ‘‘ development.” One 
thing more the Prince wanted—a somewhat 
difficult thing to procure, being nothing less 
than a steam launch capable of travelling 13 
knots an hour, There could be no straining 
at triles, The launch was ordered, and in due 
time shipped for its destination. Meanvhile, 
the Prince had suggested to the partner that 
direct inspection of the region to be developed 
might be desirable, and the latter, acquiescing, 
set out upon his travels. While he was absent, 
a Japanese steamer appeared upon the scene 
and the Prince shipped himself quietly away. 
Shortly afier his disappearance, the original 
American arrived and would have been in con- 
sternation had he not in his possession sundry 
documents duly signed by the Prince. These 
were carried forthwith to the Governor, but alas! 
people that deal with Princes are in the vicinity 
of danger. His Highness’ signature, though as 
an autograph very pretty and very distinguished, 
was for legal purposes quite valueless. It is 
not improbable that a thirteen-knot steam launch 
may be offered for sale in these markets ere long. 





Tue Fiji Shimpo is remarkable for originality. 
Its talented editor continues to produce theories 
with a degree of regularity which is almost 





mechanical, We sometimes doubt, indeed, whe- 
ther Mr, Fukuzawa has yet developed the capa- 





city of appreciating the practical issues of all his 
proposals. Take, for example, his last sugges- 
tion—that the railways should reduce their rates 
so as to stifle all competition on the part of 
jinrikisha, carriages, or other modes of convey- 
ance, and then, when they have established a 
monopoly, raise their charges again to a fairly 
lucrative point. What would be the object of 
such a proceeding? It surely is not the func- 
tion of a railway to stifle, at whatever cost, every 
other agent of traffic. Moreover, unless rail- 
ways pay a fair percentage on the capital sunk 
in their construction, they become a means of 
taxing one part of the population for the benefit 
of another. The Government of Japan are 
now constructing lines with money borrowed at 
7 per cent. Suppose that they adopted the 
policy recommended by the Z1jé Shimpo, and 
reduced the rates on these lines without any 
reference to net receipts. The consequence 
would be that, while the nation paid a tax 
amounting to, say, 5 or 6 per cent. on the cost 
of the railways, the inhabitants of the districts 








through which the lines ran, would be 
their produce carried at nominal charge: 
ood for the inhabitants, but scarcely fair to 





the nation. 





Some time ago—it may have been two year: 
may have been three—a journalist in the Far East 
delivered himself of the verdict that the foreign 
corps dip’ 
competent to deal with “ grave and pithy matters 
of State.” Unless rumour was unusually baseless, 
this sententious critic had made his social débus 
as acarpenter. Ie had risen, it is true, toa 
position considerably above the level of the 
and the lathe, but in his endeavours 





ratique in a certain capital were not 








a 





to 
glish there were 





manipulate the Queen's 
freynent traces of the ex-artisan. Yet it is 
doubtful whether he really intended to be 
amusing when he posed asa judge of statesman- 





ship and diplomatic competence. ‘There are no 





limits to human credulity and he probably 
believed in himself. We observe that he has 
now a humble imitator in the person of a cor- 
respondent of the North China Daily News. 
This gentleman writes from Peking under date 
July 6th:—*The new British Mimister,” he 
says, “and family arrived here on the 13th of 
June. They came by the T‘ung-chow canal to 
the East side gate and thence in chairs to the 
Legation. Several members of the Legations 
rode out to meet the party and welcome them to 
Peking. British interests may safely be entrusted 
to the care of the new Minister.” How forcibly 
one is reminded of the “eternal unfitness of 
things ” when one reflects that even among folks 
so humble as newspaper correspondents, there 
are Nestors who can tell at a glance whether 
“British interests may safely be entrusted” to 
this or that Ambassador Plenipotentiary. That 
such blossoms should be wasting their sweetness 
on the dusty air of Peking while men of whose 
capacities they can judge in an instant are 
appointed to Legations and Embassies, is a bad 
parody on the methods of even-handed justice. 





WrittnG on foreign policy, the Hoch Shimbun 
says :—If it is important even in personal con- 
duct to have a fixed principle of action, how 
much more so is itin the case of nations? And 
it is particularly important to pursue a fixed and 
unyielding line of foreign policy towards China 
and Korea. Both these countries are noted for 
their national trait of despising all the outside 
world, and it is extremely unwise to show 
toward them the least sign of weakness on our 
parts, as such a course will only help to swell 
their inborn pride. If our foreign policy be 
flexible and untrustworthy, both Chinaand Korea 
will constantly attempt to thwart our objects. 
China is self-contented, and ignorant of the 
intercourse of civilized nations, while Korea, 
having been opened only recently, is still per- 
meated with conservative elements ; and they 
are both unworthy of being admitted into in- 
ternational comity on an equal footing with Euro- 
pean and American countries. On the other 
hand, Japan has entered the path of progress, 
and her people are intelligent and active, 
well-fiting her to be the leading nation in the 
fast. Occupying such relative situations, there 
is no reason why Japan should not be able to 
exact respect and esteem from China and 
Korea ; and if, in point of fact, she be unable to 
maintain this position, we are almost sure that 
her foreign policy will be to blame. In some 
quarters it is intimated that the fault lies with 
the insufliciency of our military and naval forces, 
but we can hardly agree with such a narrow 
view, It is not force alone that makes a State 
respected by others; a great deal depends 
upon intellectual power. If we are to wait the 
day when our fighting strength will be absolutely 
greater than that of Korea and China, we may 
be disappointed altogether, for China has a 











far larger area of land and a far larger popula- 
tion than this country, Shall we, then, be for 
ever unable to get ascendancy over China? 
Certainly not, for just as itis not mere physical 
strength but intellectual force which makes a 
man respected by his fellow-beings, so in the case 
of nations, the powers of the mind principally 
determine the status ofa country. Let us pursue 
a well-considered line of policy, and act firmly 
and daringly in times of emergency, and then 
we shall be able to maintain the position we are 


entitled to in this part of the East. The peace 
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of the East demands that we should aitain to 
such a position, and the only way to accom- 
plish our object is to pursue a firm and con- 
sistent line of foreign policy, elevated above the 
reach of petty intrigues and childish artifices. 





Tur Saturday Review writes pretty strongly 
about that traditional obstacle to private enter- 
prise—and therefore to solid progress—the 
Ordnance Department. Here is what the Re- 
view says:— That department is, in fact. a 
huge job worked by a ring of interested officials, 
who, by means of a great expenditure of national 
money, crush competition, suppress inventors, 
keep the country years behind Continental 
nations in guns, powder, and projectiles, and 
saddle it with abortions which their makers 
themselves dare not put to fair tests. The 
badness of its own work is only a part of the 
mischief it does. The other part isthe blighting 
effect it has upon all who could do good 
work. The Woolwich monopoly has driven 
private enterprise out of the gun trade. We 
have, indeed, firms who can turn out guns as 
good as can be found in the world, but we have 
not firms who give their thought and skill to 
the continuous development and improvement 
of artillery. The reason is obvious. It does 
not pay men to invent and improve unless they 
have customers, and Woolwich is determined, 
before all other things, that they shall have no 
custom. The only use that Woolwich ever 
makes of anew ideais to wait until it is superse.!ed 
by one newer still, and then to pirate it and 
assure a deluded country that it has at last 
evolved all out of its own head the ultimate type 
of excellence. Now, continual improvements are 
being made in guns, gun-carriages, gunpowder, 
and projectiles. All these things have to be 
co-ordinated with the utmost nicety in order to 
make a thoroughly good weapon. The best 
gun at any given moment is an organic design 
produced by a man who is master of all the best 
ideas in these different departments. It may be 
imagined what the result is when, instead of 
men at the head of their profession constructing 
such designs, we have only an artillery officer 
appointed for five years, who goes about in the 
marine-store-shops of second hand ideas, picks 
up one here and the other there, as one enter 
prising vendor or another gets his ear, and tries 
to construct national defence by piecing them 
together, Alert and open-minded men might at 
least give us a judicious second-hand assort- 
ment, and keep us supplied, say, with last year's 
ideas. But those who know most about the 
ways of Woolwich know that folly, stupidity, and 
jealousy, much as they may account for, barcly 
explain some of the perverse proceedings of the 
Ordnance Department.” 














Tur result of the elections in England must 
have taken the Liberal Party greatly by surprise. 
The despondency naturally caused by the vote 
on the second reading of the Home Rule Lill 
appears to have been followed by a strongly 
sanguine mood. Mr. Gladstone's triumphant 
journey northwards, the enthusiastic reception 
he received in Scotland, and the sustained 
strength and effectiveness of his oratorical efiorts, 
seem to have restored confidence in his ability 
to sway the people as of old and conduct the 
Reports 





campaign with all his ancient power, 
from the Midland Coun indicated a 
prospect of successfully combatting the inuence 
of Mr, Chamberlain there. 


es also 
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The Parnellites | 


were, of course, full of hope. When did Irish- 
menlackbuoyancy of spirits? But the Parnellites 
laboured under a curious difficulty. It was feared 
that if the uncrowned king issued a manifesto in 
the Liberal interest, an awkward response would 
be suggested to the Conservatives in the form 
of a copy of his call, last winter, for the un- 
animous casting of Irish votes in favour of 
Conservative candidates. Two documents of 
such diametrically opposite purport, issued at an 
interval of only six months, would have presented 
a strange spectacle, not to be explained even by 
supposed agreement with Lord Carnarvon 
and its subsequent violation by the Conservaiive 
party. But despite the absence of a Parnellite 
manifesto, and despite the more important im- 
pecuniosity of the Gladstonian Liberals, their 
belief in the magical strength of their leader's 
name and eloquence seems to have grown 
steadily up to the very eve of the contest. ‘The 
Pall Mall Gazette opened a fund which it 
called “the people's pence,” but whether the 
results were helpful to the Gladstonians we do 
not yet know. On the whole, however, “hope 
told a flattering tale” so faras the Home Rulers 
were concerned, and the shock of signal defeat 
must have been proportionately demoralizing. 











Lorp Harris 
to have indicated a degree of adhesion to the 


son's election speeches are said 


principle of local government which his previous 
attitude in the House had not given the public 
cause to anticipate. 
evidences of a similar conversion are declared to 


In other quarters, a!so, 





have been detected. Such changes of sentiment, 
however, are likely to remain inoperative since 
the country has spoken so bluntly against Home 
Rule. It is interesting to observe that another 
“coolness” had sprung up, towards the end 
of June, between Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Randolph Churchill. The latter, who is 
evidently now persuaded that strong measures, 
and strong measures only, can restore peace 
and tranquillity in Ireland, appears to have 
rebelled against the qualifications of a coercion 
policy which Lord Salisbury thought it  ex- 
pedient to make. Under the influence of this 
“coolness” Lord Randolph absented himself 
from a conference of Conservative leaders held 
on the eve of Lord Salisbury’s journey to Leeds. 
This incident, though eagerly observed at the 
time, evidently failed to produce anything like 
a serious split in the Tory ranks. 


Wertine on Hokkaido, the Mirhs Nichi Shim- 
—While it is universally admitted that 





bun say 





the island of Ilokkaido is destined to be the| 


most important source of our national wealth, it 
is a notorious fact that almost all undertakings 
in that island have hitherto resulted in failure. 
The principal cause of this failure may be a want 
of elevated principle in the business enterprises 
in that part of the country, But still we are 
inclined to suspect that it may be ascribed to 
the improper measures adopted by the autho- 
rities there in other times. We presume tat 
Mr. Iwamura, the present Chief of the Hok- 
kaido Government, is desirous of pursuing an 
entirely new policy, constantly keeping in view 
practicability before everything else. Thathe is 
earnest in his intention may be seen from the fact 
that some time ago he procured the opinions of 





several eminent business men-—Messrs. Shibu- 
sawa, Masuda, Okura, Tara, and others—on 
questions relating to the development of Hok- 


kaido. We are now informed that Count Inouye 





will start for that region on the sth of August. 
If we are rightly informed, his tour is not 
one partaking of the nature of an ordinary 
summer visit, but is intended to be a means of 
forming schemes for the development of the 
island. Count Inouye will be accompanied by 
Messrs. Shibusawa and Masuda, the Count’s 
object being to secure in this way all possible 
information both from official and private 
sources. In connection with the tours of high 
officials, it is too often the case that the sources 
of information consulted are restricted to Go- 
vernment circles. The importance of securing 
aid [rom private sources applies equally to all 
other cases. The want of harmony between the 
Government and the people arises from the 
scanty opportunities of contact between the 
two. It is, therefore, important that, on one 
side, private citizens who occupy important 
places in society should keep themselves ac- 
quainted with the affairs of the Government, 
and that, on the other, the officials who are at the 
head of the national affairs should inform them- 
selves as to the doings and views of the people. 








Tue recent elections in Italy endorse the 
Government's policy. M. Depretis finds him- 
self at the head of a majority sufficiently 
compact for all his purposes. 
affecting the ministry, as such, a party majority 
of about 60 votes, against the pentarchist 
and radical opposition is certain; and hence 
Italy expects for the present to have few, if 
ministerial crises. The attitude of the 
Depretis Cabinet in its relations to the Triple 
Alliance, and its evident, and very natural hesi- 
tation to enter upon a campaign of revenge 
against the Sultan of Harrar, were the main 
points of attack selected by the pentarchist op- 
Cairoli, their 
leader, also insisted on greater economy in 
carrying on the administration of the Govern- 
ment, but any retrenchment made should in his 
opinion not affect either army or navy. While 
in office and during the congress at Berlin, he 
was never at variance with the principles on 
had been accomplished, 
and through him Greece was able to secure 
a valuable rectification of her frontier. At pre- 
sent, however, he explained that matters were 
different ; that there was great uncertainty, and 
that, if he did not desire to speak on Italy's 
alliances, it was because he did not know 
who were her real allies. In Africa, he de- 
clared, Italy, though powerful and strong, had 
been reduced to apparent impotence, and the 
Government's policy there had led the country 
into a position whence they could neither ad- 
vance nor recede. These attacks of the opposi- 
tion might possibly have been successful, if the 
pentarchists and their five leaders could have 
given the electors any guarantee that they would 
agree among themselves as to the internal and 
external policy was to be pursued. But the 
experiment that was once made in that direc- 
tion did not prove successful, but led, rather, to 
a multiplication of Cabinet crises. There is, 
of course, much that appears to be unsatis- 
factory in Italy's present condition, The misery 
and the recent riots of the labourers in Southern 


In questions 





any, 


position during the clections, 


which Italian unity 





| Luly; the bitter discontent of the peasants in the 


Po valle 





the high and continually increasing 
taxation ; the occupation by France of Tunis ; 





|the ill-success of the Massowa expedition ; the 





hostile attitude of Abyssinia, and the massacre 
of the Porro expedition, have had their effect 
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upon the popular mind, and although in colonial 
affairs, surely, the Cabinet have followed the 
voice of the nation as it was freely and strongly 
expressed at the time without distinction of 
party, it is only natural that but few should now be 
willing to assume and to acknowledge respon- 
sibility for an unsuccessful policy. The mas- 
sacre of Count Porro and his followers will, 
not, according to Depretis, lead the Govern- 
ment into hasty and ill-considered undertakings 
in Africa in obedience to the momentarily excited 
national sentiment, but when the time for action 
comes Italy will not be found lacking in vigilance 
and energy. 








Tue idea of utilizing the vast forces of the 
Niagara Falls for the purposes of industry has 
often been suggested by enterprising minds, 
and, difficult as its realization must seem, the 
suggestion has in it nothing impossible or 
chimerical. It has, however, been reserved 
to very recent times seriously to consider such 
an undertaking. Lately a company was formed 
to take at least a preliminary step. Under 
the rather long-winded title of “‘ Niagara River 
Hydraulic Funnel Power and Sewer Company 
of Niagara Falls,” the new association proposes 
to press the foaming waters of the Falls into 
the service of man, The real originator of the 
plan is an engineer, Mr. Evershed, who pro- 
poses to build a subterranean funnel on the 
most approved principles of hydraulics. By 
means of this he expects to supply the 
necessary water power to the factories erected 
or about to be erected in the little town 
of Niagara. The Niagara River has the 
advantage of never freezing and is never 
inconveniently low or in flood. It is stated 
that some Connecticut manufacturers have al- 
ready signified their intention to remove their 
establishments to Niagara town. 
prominent members of the company are Mr. 
Kingsley, Chas. Gaskill, Thomas Welch, Henry 
Ware, Thomas Evershed, and James Gluck. 
Mr. Welch is a member of the New York State 
Legislature, Mr. Gluck a celebrated member of 
the bar at Buffalo, and Mr. Evershed an en- 
gineer in the service of the Erie Canal Company. 
The capital needed for a beginning has been 
fixed at $200,000, but the company has expressly 
reserved to itself the right of raising that amount 
to $3,000,000. The projectors have secured 
from the Legislature at Albany a charter, and as 
there is thus noimpediment in the way of a com- 
mencement, the work is to be undertaken at once. 


The most 





Owine to the efforts of the Italian Consul- 
General at Nice, statistical materials as to the 
number of suicides at Monte Carlo has been 
collected and sent by an international com- 
mittee at Nice to the various Governments of 
Europe, with a view to soliciting, in this rather 
unusual fashion, concerted diplomatic action on 
their part against the gambling hells licensed 
by Prince Charles IIL. of Monaco, The mate- 
rial collected shows that, between 1877 and 
1885, no less than 1,820 men perished at Monte 
Carlo by their own hands, almost as many as 
Prince Charles has subjects residing within his 
Liliputian dominion. Name, residence, and date 
of death of these suicides are given, and a collec- 
tion of their letters is appended to the pamphlet, 
in nearly all of which they curse the hour when 
they first saw Monte Carlo. As to nationality, 
Italy, France, and Russia stand foremost in the 
line of the countries that have furnished their 
victims, while England and the United States 
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can boast of the best record among the nations! 


represented at the little principality. Most of 
the viclims were buried with little ceremony in 
aremote corner of the cemetery or else in the 
pauper’s church yard. Whether this pamphlet 
will produce any effect in bringing about the 
much wished for diplomatic action is, of course, 
very doubtful in view of the fact that most of the 
European Governments seem to be of the 
opinion that France, as the nearest neighbour 
of the little principality, ought to be the Power 
to act in this matter by either forbidding 
gambling at Monte Carlo, or else by annexing 
Monaco, the Prince of which has already placed 
himself in a sort of dependence upon the French 
Government. 





Srrance tributes are paid in strange places to 
Mr. Gladstone's greatness. At the graduating 





exercises of the New York Deaf and Dumb] {i 
Institute, June zand, one of the speectiless| 3 


children was asked “What public charac 
most interests the world to-day?” 
written without 


“ Gladstone.” 


er 








a moment’ hes 





ation, was 


A TELEGRAM from San Francisco to the New 
York Herald, published in that journal on the 
zand ult, says:—* Private advices received by 
the steamer Ryo Fanefro state that the con- 
ference for the revision of the treaties between 
Japan and other Powers has held four sittings. 
The proceedings are secret. Great surprise is 
expressed that the United States has instructed 
its representative to participate with the Ministers 
of European Powers in joint deliberations, and 
in making a treaty in which neither the interests 
of Japan nor the United States will be so well 
protected as by independent negotiations.” 


Fracs were displayed on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day by all the Chinese firms in town in honour of 
the birthday of Kwang-sti (the Continuation ‘of 
Glory). Probably before another birthday comes 
round the young Emperor will have had a wife 
selected for him, a command having gone forth 
from the Empress Dowager that an eligible 
parti be found and brought to Peking to share 
the Dragon throne with the ninth descendant 
of the Ta-tsings. 


ACCORDING to the Choya Shimdun, a large 
number of people gathered on the 26th instant 
at Kanagawa, their object being to attack the 
residence of a doctor attached to the Police Sta- 
tion, who it was rumoured had distributed 
cholera bacteria in the town. Eight of the 
leaders were arrested, after which the rest of the 
ignorant crowd saw fit to retire, 


Mr. Kia, who has been staying at the Grand 
Hotel in Yokohama, was attached on the 26th 
The 
Ss 
referred to the 
French Minister on the subject, previously to 
issuing it, the case being exceptional. The 
Minister, after repeated communications with 


instant by the Kanagawa police officials. 





French Consul, to whom the Japanese autho: 
applied for a warrant of arrest, 


the Foreign Ollice, gave the necessary instructions | 


to the Consulate to issue the warrant—ichi 
Nicht Shimbun. 





Cerraix journalists in China recently indulged 
in strong criticisms with regard to the supposed 
manufacture of spurious matches by Japanese 
and their importation into Hongkong. The 





idea was that a Japanese firm in Kobe manu- 


The answer, 





jfactured imitations of the so-called “Sable” 
matches, and sent them to Hongkong under a 
trade mark closely resembling that of the ge- 
nuine article. The immorality of such a course 
was strongly and justly condemned. The only 
weak point of the case was that these imitations 
were not of Japanese manufacture at all. A 
complaint addressed to the Japanese Consul in 
Hongkong led to oficial enquiries in Japan, and 
these elicited the fact that the spurious matches 
were made by a Chinese firm at Kobe, over whom, 
under existing circumstances, the Japanese 
Government have no control in such matters. 





Tue following subscriptions to the fund for the 
relief of the families of sanitary officials, which 
were received at the Kencho up to yesterday 
evening, are acknowledged with many thanks :— 
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Tue cholera returns for Yokohama on Saturday 
ew cases, 60; deaths, 45. Sunday, 
new cases, 70; deaths, 41. Monday, new cases, 
61; deaths, 41. Tuesday, new cases, 56; 
deaths, 37. Wednesday, new cases, 65 ; deaths, 
61. Thursday, new cases, 70; deaths, 49. Fri- 
day, new cases, 69; deaths, 47. Total, cases, 
451; deaths, 321 








We leam with much regret that Mr. T. Alex- 
ander, Professor of Engineering in the Imperial 
University, is about to leave Japan. Mr. Alex- 
ander’s high abilities and kindly disposition 
have won the esteem and regard of a large circle 
of friends, both Japanese and foreign, and his 
loss will be severely felt in the University. 





Frox Newchwang sailing vessels cannot find 
employment and steamers have accepted very 
low rates, viz., Vorfigeru to Swatow 17 cents, 
completing at Chefoo at 1ocents,the Vindobala 
on the same terms, and the Ashingfon to 
Whampoa at 17 cents. 


Tue British steamer Port Fackson has been 
chartered to load at Nagasaki for this port at 
$1 per ton; the Luphrates for Hongkong at 
81.15 per ton; quotations at that port and 
Shanghai $1.20, wharf terms, Hongkong $1.50, 
and Yokohama $1.00, with but little doing. 





Tur Nichi Nichi Shimbun says that Mr. Mi- 
hima, Police Inspector-General, has obtained 
from the authorities a grant of one third of the 
| original sum claimed by him, yen 500,000, as 
expenses for the prevention of cholera in Toky6. 











Severar settlements of small vessels have been 
made for the voyage Puget Sound to Shanghai 
on the basis of 60/ per 1,000 sup, feet lumber, 
viz., the barques Te/uan 437, Bylgia 333, 
Anna Sieben 609, and the Norway 657 tons. 


We note amongst the arrivals by the O. & O. 
steamer Gaelic, from San Francisco, Mr. R. W. 
Irwin, Hawaiian Minister; Mr. Greathouse, 
U.S. Consul-General ; Admiral Schufeldt, and 











General Le Gendre. 
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THE CHANGE OF RAILWAY ROUTES. 
pes te 
HE Minister President of State has not | 
been at much pains to avoid miscon- 
struction in his manner of announcing the 
change of plan with regard to the route of 
the Tokyd-Kyéto railway. 
the two ends of the road having been 
completed for a distance of several miles 
before the discovery was made that the 






He speaks of 


central portion, if carried a/d the Naka- 
sendd, would entail extravagant outlay 
and immense engineering difficulties, with- 
out conferring any corresponding advant- 
ages. The manifest interpretation of this 
to ordinary readers is that a large work 
was undertaken without due consideration ; 
and that the extremities of the road, having 
been constructed before the practicability 
are 


of uniting them was ascertained, 
rendered virtually useless by an cleventh- 
hour resolve not to unite them. Now it 
is beyond dispute that in this matter of the 
Nakasendé railway the Government can- 
not claim much credit for economical pru- 
Indeed, they never advanced any 
With their eyes open to the 


dence. 
such claim. 
comparative feasibility of a line carried 
along the coast, they sclected a route pass- 
ing inland, through a mountainous and 
unproductive part of the empire. The 
relative advantages and disadvantages of 
the two routes were discussed at the time. 
So far as we know, there was no obscurity 
or uncertainty whatsoever. But the Cabi- 
net ruled that neither engineeering ob- 
stacles nor financial recommendations were 





to have paramount influence upon the 


decision. For strategical reasons they 
chose the inland line, and everybody 
recognised that in making this selection 


they exercised a discretion quite con- 
sistent with their function as guardians of 
the national safety. We think it very 
probable that neither Count ITo nor the 
leading members of the present Cabinet 
found the strategical argument conclu- 
sive, and that they are by no means 
reluctant to subserve it now to more 
practical considerations. Still their man- 
ner of announcing this alteration of plan 
is misleading. For, in point of fact, 
no parts of the lines already constructed 
lose their value by the change. To speak 
of them as the two extremities of a road 
uniting Tékyé with Kyéto may be correct 
in the sense that their construction had 
reference to the project of such a road, 
but is not at-all correct in the sense that,| 
without the completion of such a road, 
their useful function is insignificant. This 
will be evident at once if we consider the 
sections of these lines in detail. The 
Toky6-Maebashi road is plainly one which 
must have been undertaken, under any 
circumstances, at a very early stage of 
railway development in Japan. It unites 
the centre of the silk producing district 








forming a part of the Tékyd-Kydto system. 
All that can be said is that, had a line 
uniting the two capitals been constructed 
vid the Nakasendo, it would have effected 
a junction with the Tékyd-Maebashi road 
at Takasaki. We 
result—that the only portion of the Naka- 
scndo line, properly so called, which has 
been constructed at the northern end, 
the short section of 17 miles from Takasaki, 
id Annaka, to Yokokawa, near the foot of 
the Usui Pass. Had not the Nakasendd 
scheme been on the faf/s, the construction 
of this section would probably have been 
deferred. Sooner or later, however, it must 
have been undertaken. It stands, now, to 
the Tdkyd-Maebashi road in the relation of 
a feeder, stretching into the interior, facili- 
tating travel from the north-west provinces 
to Tokyd, and bringing a hitherto isolated 
region into connection with the coast. 
With regard to the lines which have been 
constructed, or are in process of construc- 
tion, at the southern end, it need only be 
observed that they form a section common 
to both systems—that by the Nakasendd 
and that by the Tékaidé. 
terminus Nagoya, 

the objective point of the Tokaidé sec- 
tion, now to be undertaken. We may'| 
mention here that the route selected for| 
the Tékaidé line is from Kanagawa to the 
neighbourhood of Odawara; thence by the| 
Sakawa valley to the vicinity of Mishima ; | 





arrive then at this 


s 








Their present 


is which is also 





he 


thence by Numazu and Shizuoka, along 
the coast to Nagoya. 
fore, of saying that it has been resolved 
to abandon the central portion of a line of 
which the two ends have already been 
constructed through a distance of several 
miles, the Minister President's Notifica 
tion might have simply announced a deci- 
sion to connect the Northern and Southern 
railway systems of the Empire by a line 
following the Tékaidd, instead of the Naka- 
For the rest, there can be 





Instead, there- 











sendd, route. 
no question, we imagine, as to the wisdom 
of this change of plan. The Tdkaidé line 
will come into more direct competition 
with the mercantile marine than would 
have been the case with the Nakasendd 
That, however, is not a vital con- 
sideration ; neither can it possibly out- 
weigh the many powerful arguments in 
favour of the coastwise route. The chief 
of the Railway Bureau states the facts 
The Naka- 


sendé line would traverse a country scar-| 


road. 


very plainly in his memorial. 


cely capable of development, and offering| 
such obstacles to traffic that the railway 
would be almost inaccessible for purposes 
of goods’ transportation. 
communication between the two capitals, 


As a means of 


it would be very defective, since, owing to 
tunnels and steep gradients, trains could 
not be run ata respectable speed. Finally, 
by choosing the Tokaidé route, a saving 
of 20 miles and five million yer will be 





with the Eastern capital, and taps a thickly 
populated region of great wealth. Indeed, 
this road cannot properly be regarded as 
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gl 


effected. More cogent reasons could scar- 
cely be advanced, and in view of them we 


lare ale 
are puzzled to understand the statemenf, 


e 





UNIVERSIT 
URBAN 


of the Chief of the Bureau that, “ having 
incurred considerable expense during these 
two years and a half since the commence- 
ment of the construction of the Nakasendé 
line, and the work having now become fairly 
established, it causes me no small regret 
to abandon the scheme at this moment.” 
According to our reckoning, the only part 
of the Nakasendé line that has been con- 
structed is the section of 17 miles from 


| Takasaki to the Usni Pass, and this may 


very well be left to perform an independent 
function ; while, on the other hand, these 
17 miles will be compensated by a saving 
of 20 on the Tdkaidéd route. We fail 
to appreciate the grounds of Mr. INOUYE 
MASARU’S regret, unless indeed he re- 
fers to the fact that had the Tékaid6 line 
been commenced two anda half years ago, 
it would be within a twelvemonth of com- 
pletion now. 


THE NAVY BONDS. 
——+ 
Tis justly regarded asa significant sign 

of the times in Japan that the Govern- 
ment has been able to place the first 
instalment of its Five per Cent. Navy Loan 
at prices ranging from 103 to 110. in com- 
menting upon the prospects of this loan 





when its issue was first announced, we 
observed that the rate of interest procur- 
able on money seemed to have become a 
matter of wholly secondary consideration 
in Japan; the prime object of capitalists 
being to find safe investments. The result 
of has entirely justified our 
estimate. Applications amounting to over 
16} million yen 





the loan 
received at the 
Nippon Ginko and its agencies. Of this 
aggregate only 673,000 ye worth of bonds 
were applied for at par. Ten and a half 
millions might have been sold at a premium 
ranging from 0.5 to 2.99 per cent., and 54 
3 
So far, then, 
as this first instalment of the loan is con- 
cerned, the Government may be said to 
have obtained the use of the money with- 
out paying interest for the first year. Or, 
putting the case differently, the Treasury 
has placed its loan at a rate of 4.76 per 
cent. interest. Certainly few of us would 
have been disposed, three years ago, to 
predict such an incident. When the Naka- 
sendo Seven per Cent. Bonds were issued 
in 1884, they sold, not over freely, at go. 
Up to August of last year, they could be 
purchased at g2. Their market price now 
ranges from 117 to 120. If the value of 
such securities depended mainly—as in 
England and France—on the interest they 
carry, the Five per Cent. Bonds ought not 
to bring more than 84 or 85. But they 
bring from 104 to 110. Looking farther 
afield, we find the Six per Cent. Bonds 
Exchangeable for Avusatsu quoted at 107 
to 108, while Seven per Cent. and Six per 
Cent, Pension Bonds sell for the same 
price—107.5. 


were 


millions were tendered for at from 
to 10 per cent, premium. 


In short, there is no rela- 


rfaehat hatseever between the interest-bear- 
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ing quality of a bond and the price which | this money com 


itcommands in the market. 


in our opinion, 


gatded by 


speculations. The use of money ariscs out 


of trade, and trade is still suffering from the 


paralysis caused by currency contraction 


and the resulting depreciation of values. 
Capitalists are naturally averse to letting 
They seek invest- 


their money lie idle. 
ments which are handy, which are easily 


convertible, and which, by the fluctuations 


in their market prices, offer opportunities 
quite apart from the interest they carr 
The Nakasendo Bonds, the Bonds 
changeable for &/nsatsu, and the new Navy 
Bonds are precisely such investments. 
Their currency is scarcely inferior to that 
of kinsatsu ; they are procurable in large 
quantities, and they are perfectly secure. 
This last feature is interesting. On the 
face of the matter there is no apparent 
reason why the } 





asendo Bonds should 
be safer than the ordinary Pension Bonds. 
But if we look deeper we shall find a 
The former are purchasable by 
foreigners ; the latter are not. 


reason. 
However 
excellent may be the credit which the 
Government of Japan enjoys among the 
Japanese, it is virtually an irresponsi 
Government, and its financial operations 
are beyond the reach of the public's 
control. There is, therefore, room ior 
uncertainty in respect of its dealing with 
its own people. But where forcigners are 
admitted to the partnership, every element 
of doubt is eliminated. We do not mean 
to suggest that paramount importance 
attaches to this feature. But assuredly it 
has some importance. The fact that the 
Nakasendo Bonds, the Avusats Bonds and 
the Navy Bonds can pas 
hand w 





from hand to 
hout any of the troublesome 
formalities—personal attendance ino 











What con- tion. 


the public, not as interest- 
bearing investments, but as commercial 















emerged from their hidi 





as a fiat currency was in the field. 





Itmay 


pe 





There the money 





Japan needs for her development is foreign 
capital. 

shall be nearer the mark. Some years ago, 
when the effects of contact with the West 
were fresh and the public purse was open 
to speculative men, we used occasional 





y 


to hear of companies formed and projec 
inaugurated. But whatever spirit existed 
in those days appears to be now extinct. 
Capitalists rush to invest their money in 
public securities, and dabbling in bonds 
attention of 





absorbs the business men 


For the is an utter lack 
How 
unwholesome state of 


much 


moment there 
of intelligent initiative. 
this 
Not 
Finance Minister’ 


long will 
last ? 
The 
medicine is operating 
even more powerfully than he anticipated 


affairs 


longer, we imagine. 


The Loan Bonds’ evil has been sufliciently 
The 
nominal rate of interest has fallen, in le: 
than a year, from 7} to 4} per cent., and 


sharp to develope its own cure 





millions of dollars are offered for invest- 
ment at the latter figure, with the con- 
tingent chance of a rise in the value of 
the securities purchased. 
rapidly becoming less. 

appreciation 





That chance is 
What margin of 
remains to five per cent. 
Bonds for which 110 was paid at the 
outset 2 





Certainly this morbid aversion to 
commercial and industrial enterprise can- 
not last much longer in the face of such 
conditions. 





quarters, re-registration of name, etc. 
which must be observed in the case of 
ordinary Pension Bonds, and the fact that 
the former are always procurable at quoted 
rates, whereas the presence or absence 
of the latter in the market is not to be 
reckoned on—these facts doubtless count 
deal. But the 
security which the Government's guarantee 
acquires when it is offered to forcigners, 
counts also for something. 

Looking at the history of these Bonds 
from another aspect, we find unmistakeable 
indications that these is no lack of floating 
capital in Japan. The Notification an- 
nouncing the issue of Naval Bonds was 
published June 12th. By July roth, or 
exactly four weeks afterwards, tenders to 
the amount of over 17 million yew (in- 
cluding the premia) had been reccived. 
This means that three millions sterling 
are procurable at short notice for any 
enterprise offering sound sccurity and a 
moderate rate of interest. Whence all 


for a great additional 
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TREATY REVISION. 
= dee 
i \ the Nicht Nicht Shimbun of the 24th 
instant, we find the following :—“ In a 
former issue we stated that His IMPERIAL 
Majesty gave audience, the 16th instant, 
to the British Representative, the Honour- 
able Sir FRANCIS PLUNKE 
Von HOLLEE 
tiv 











, and to Mr. 


¥, the German Representa- 








Information now reaches us that, on 
the occasion of the audience of the British 
Representative, the EMPEROR requested 
the latter to conv to the Prince of 
WALES, IlIS MAJESTY’S wish to present the 
Grand Cross of the Chrysanthemum to IIIs 
Roya Hicusess. In adopting this ex- 
ceptional method of intimating his inten- 
tion, the EMPEROR was inspired, it would 
seem, by the desire of acknowledging 
Great Britain's friendly attitude in the 
matter of Treaty Revision. 
that, in the Treaty Negotiations now in 












progress, the Representatives of both 


UNIVE 


g places so long 


be that the Banks cannot place their de- 


ment and regret on commercial and in- 
dustrial conditions which offer no tempta- 
tions to capital so readily accessible. It 
has hitherto been the habit to say that what 


If for “capital’’ we substitute 
enterprise and initiative,” it seemsthat we 





i} 
is asecondary considera-| England and Germany have shown a par- 
It may be that, as some persons 
clusion is to be drawn from a state of af-| claim, a considerable portion of it repre- 


fairs so unusual? A very simpleconclusion sents hoards which would never have 
These securities are re- 





icularly amicable disposition, and that, in 
regard of 








the extraterritorial problem, 


ithey have been most zealous in their 
endeavours to elaborate some reasonable 
and practical schéme for gradually 





jreleasing Japan from the intolerable re- 


all events, | straints to which she has hitherto been 
and we cannot but reflect with astonish- 


jsubjected in her legislative and judicial 
capacity. If our information upon these 
points be correct, it appears quite natural 
that His IMPERIAL MAJEsTy should ex- 
hibit towards the Imperial Family of Great 
Britain adisposition so friendly as the above- 
mentioned action indicates. The same 
day, the German Minister, Mr. VON HoL- 
LEBEN, was decorated by His MAJESTY 
with the Grand Cross of the Rising Sun. 
It is true that only a short period has 
| elapsed since Mr. VON HOLLEBEN arrived 
lat his post in Japan. Nevertheless, his 
energetic efforts on Japan's behalf in the 
matter of Treaty Revision have entitled 
him to this honour. The friendly influence 
of the Governments of Great Britain and 
Germany being now 





active among the 
Treaty Powers to solve the difficult pro- 
blems which present themselves in con- 
nection with Revision, we desire, in com- 
mon with the public generally, to express 
our gratification, and our hope that, ere 
long, we shall have the pleasure of wit- 
nessing the happy results which for so 
many years we have desired.” 

This news of the Nichi Nichi Shimbun 
is very welcome. The friendly relations 
that exist between Germany and England 
in Europe are happily reflected in their 
united attitude here. A less powerful 
combination could scarcely have produced 
any sensible effect on the obdurate pro- 
blem of Treaty Revision. The foreign 
community is to be congratulated on the 
fortunate chance which brought simultane- 
ously to Japan two diplomatists of the 
\type of Sir FRANcIS PLUNKETT and Mr. 
Von HOLLEBE Their tact and liberality 
must be regarded as the proximate means 
of finding a practicable exit from the 
wretched deadlock of the past ten years. 
It seemed, at our time, that the residents 
at the Treaty Ports were to be interminably 
condemned to profitless and irksome isola- 





| tion; that upon Japan was to be persistently 


| fixed the stigma of semi-barbarism, and that 
the only outcome of endless negotiations 
was to be a tapid development of indigna- 
tion and distrust between Japanese and 
forcigners. 





conditions 
|did not present any feature which could 
jinduce a statesman to seek to prolong 
them, We can well appreciate the senti- 
ment that inspired the EMPEROR’S expres- 
sions of satisfaction on the occasion of 
Sir FRANCIS PLUNKETT’S audience. It 
is true that the problem is not yet com- 
pletely solved. The Conference, we know, 
isto meet again in October. But that a 


Assuredly these 





For we learn solution is in sight may be fairly assumed. 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun speaks of 


Japan's “ gradual release” from the res- 
Original from 
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traints of semi-isolation. We may con- 
clude, therefore, that the proposed scheme 
is of such a nature as to avoid all violence 
to the reasonable reluctance of foreigners 
in regard of abandoning the protection of 
their own legal and judicial systems 
With that proviso, the removal of mediaeval 
restrictions on trade, residence, and travel 
has always been an object of anxious 
desire to foreign residents. It would, of 
course, be mere affectation to disguise our 
satisfaction that Great Britain should at 
length take her proper place in the front 
rank of Japan’s liberal friends. English 
interests had already suffered quite enough 
from a conservatism equally blind to the 
march of events and to the dictates of ex- 
pediency. At the same time, we desire to 
remind the Japanese that, if the magnitude 
of England’s interests has hitherto fur- 
nished a not inconsiderable justification of 
her caution, it ought now to heighten 
the significance of her liberality. If there 
be any risk involved in a departure from 
the traditional policy of the West towards 
the East, it is England that incurs the lion’s 
share of that risk. We do not seek to claim 
for her any greater credit than she de- 
serves. The Japanese have long recog- 
nised that until she moved, the Treaty 
problem must remain 7 stati guo. But 
we want them now to recognise, as the 
EMPEROR evidently recognises, that the 
merit of taking a new departure is pro- 
portionate to the difficulty of the step, and 
that the solution of this problem costs 
England an effort which ought to vouch for 
the sincerity of her friendship. And here it 
is just tonote that the Nich? Nichi Shim- 
bun's remarks have reference only toa parti- 
cular incident of Treaty Revision. Did they 
assume the character of a general review, 
the kindly initiative taken years ago by the 
United States ought to occupy a prominent 
place. America’s open friendship, though 
it could not immediately furnish an ex- 
ample to her Treaty confederates, must 
have exercised no little effect. upon public 
opinion. 
spicuously at this juncture, it is because 
her part was performed long ago. 


If she docs not figure con- 


MR. KIM-YO-KUN AND HIS FELLOW- 
REFUGEES PAINTED BY 
THEMSELVES. 

goers 
E observe that, in obedience to the 
request of Mr. KiM-yO-Kwy’s fellow- 
refugees, the ‘Yapan Gazette has published 





a letter addressed by those gentlemen to the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun. The letter appears 
in the Gazeéfe’s issue of Thursday even- 
ing. It was handed to us also, for publi- 
cation, by its writers on Tuesday morn- 
ing, and we have ascertained that it 
reached the Nicht Nichi Shimbun also 
on the latter day. Plainly, therefore, 
our local contemporary, without pausing 
to discover whether or no the letter had 
been admitted to the columns of the Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun, placed it at once in the 
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hands of a translator, and published it as 
speedily as possible. It does not concern 
us to consider how far such a course ac- 
cords with the ordinary principles of jour- 
nalistic etiquette. A far more interest- 
ing question is the propricty of an Eng- 
lish local journal placing its columns at 
the disposal of political intriguers who, 
for purely selfish purposes, endeavour to 
embarrass the foreign relations of this 
Empire. We are quite ready to believe 
that this aspect of the question did 
not present itself to the Fapan Gazette. 
News, especially sensational news, is ex- 
tremely scarce in Yokohama, and when 
the choice lies between the publication of 
an exceptionally curious item and a foreign 
journalist's obligation to consider the 
interests of the country whose hospitality 
he enjoys, it would perhaps be over- 
result different 


sanguine to expect a 
from that now before us. And, on 
the whole, we are disposed to think 


that, by inserting the Korean gentlemen's 
letter, the Gazette has done good service. 
Not, assuredly, good service to the writers 
of the letter, but good service to the cause 
of truth. For, if any further materials 
were needed to construct a just estimate 
of the character of Mr. KIM and his asso- 
ciates, they are amply furnished by thi 
letter. Let us see what it is that these 
Korean refugees demonstrate. Their story 
is very interesting. Had they applied 
themselves diligently to the task, it is 
doubtful whether they could have sueceed- 
ed better in displaying their portrait to 
Their avowed object is to 






the public. 
refute a criticism which appeared in the 
ichi Niché Shimbun. KM, in a memo- 
rial addressed to the KiNG of Korea, had 
asserted that he and his fellow refugees 
were saved by Mr. TAKEZOYE in the dis- 
turbance of 1884. The Nichi Nichi Shim- 
bun took exception to this way of stating 
the case, and pointed out that, though Mr. 
TAKEZOYE might have connived at the 
escape, he did so in his private, not in his 
official, capacity. ‘‘ Nothing of the sort,” 
say the Korean “We are 
resolved, so far to fix 
the blame of a grave indiscretion upon 
this Minister to whose ‘manly act we 
owe our lives.’ Therefore we declare 
that when, in order to secure the 
safety of our Sovereign, it became ex- 
pedient to hand him over to the Chinese 
troops, and when, in consequence, we were 
left helpless in the presence of certain 
death, Mr. TAKEZOYE counselled us to 
ayail ourselyes of the escort of his guards. 





refugees. 


as in us lies, 





They were only ahandful, those guards of 
his, and they were confronted by an 
overwhelming force of Chinese. But we 
had been their friends, and they did not 
hesitate to help us despite their own 
}great danger. We accompanied them 
to the Japanese Legation, and there, 
| knowing that the city was in the hands of 
a bloodthirsty mob, and that our fate was 
sealed if we were recognised, a Japanese 








helped us to cut off our hair and otherwise 
disguise ourselves. The next day, we 
joined in the retreat of our Japanese 
friends, and reaching Chemulpho, took 
refuge in the house of a Japanese mer- 
chant. That afternoon Mr. TAKAZOYE let 
us know privately that the Chitose Maru 
was about to sail, and that we had better 
get on board. We did so, being escorted 
to the ship in the dead of night by three 
Japanese constables. Thus our life became 
‘the gift of Mr. TAKEZOYE,’ 
gratitude for his kindness was so great that 


and ‘our 
we burst into tears.’ To evince that gra- 
titude we are now resolved to let the world 
know how indiscreetly he behaved. We 
decline altogether to entertain-the idea 
that he acted from mere motives of huma- 
ity, and that, seeing several of his former 
friends and fellow-creatures in deadly peril 
and their own authorities powerless to 
protect them, pity made him remember to 
be a man and forget to be -a Minister. 
This want of heartless caution has placed 





him in our power, and we shall spare no 
efforts to ruin him, unless his Government 
continues to support and protect the lives 
which he gave us. Nor is this all. In 
Séul, Mr. TAKEZzOYE and his escort did 
their utmost to guard us against the san- 
guinary and unjustifiable attack of our 
Chinese enemies. By the céoperation 
of Mr. TAKEzOYE and his escort, we 
nearly succeeded in accomplishing our 
patriotic purpose, achieving the indepen- 
dence of our country and launching her 
in the path of Western progress. Mr. 
TAKEZOYE and his escort came to the 
Palace at the written request of our Sove- 
reign and we owe our lives to their protec- 
tion, But we now declare that ‘even had 
our Sovereign sent Mr. TAKEZOYE a thou- 
sand letters,’ he had no business to come 
to the Palace, and that in doing so he 
‘violated the law of nations.’ The repu- 
tation of Mr. TAKEZOYE, who saved our 
lives; the fair fame of the Japanese Go- 
vernment, who have afforded ‘us an asylum 
ever since; the tranquillity of the foreign 
relations of the Japanese Empire, which, 
at the time of our coup d’état, stood to 
us in a relationship as close as that of 
‘the lips to the teeth ’—all these things are 
nothing to us now. We must have the 
means of living comfortably and securely, 
and unless they are furnished, we mean to 
make it hot for the sometime saviour of 
our lives and for the Government that be- 
friended us. We were once patriots, but 
the folly of that xé/e is now apparent to 
us. No one ever particularly sympathised 
We 
are well aware that without her céopera- 
tion we can never play the part of patriots 
again, or hope to achieve our country’s 
independence. But we have no leisure for 
sentiment now. Our pressing wants are 
a furnished house, a good income, and a 
sense of security. If we can only obtain 
these things, we don't care two straws 
about alienating the sympathy and finally 


with our patriotism except Japan. 
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renouncing the assistance of the partner 
of our patriotism.” 

Such is the character in which Mr. Kit 
and his fellow refugees now clect to figure 
before the public. We take them at their 
own estimate of themselves. Beyond the 
four corners of their memorials and letters 
we do not travel in search of evidence, for 
better and more conclusive evidence could 
not possibly be procured. And these are 
the grounds of our assertion that in pub- 
lishing the letter of the Korean gentlemen, 
the Yapan Gazette did them a heartless 
office, but rendered the cause of truth a 
considerable service. 








THE FITNESS OF THINGS. 
poe 

OR many years we have been talking, 

or hearing otherstalk, about the seven- 
teen Powers whoconstitute Japan's vis- 
in the matter of Treaty Revision, and who 
have never yet been brought to the same 
way of thinking at the same moment. It 
has constantly been noted, also, in connec- 
tion with this, that the interests of these 
Powers are very differently involved, and 
that the idea of allowing to each and every 
one of them an equal voice in the question 
of Japan’s treatment is as extravagant as 
it is unjust. Our attention is recalled to 
the subject by a correspondent who has 
been delving into the statistics of this 
Empire's foreign trade during the past 
five years, and who is not unnaturally 
startled by the immense discrepancies 
which his investigations bring to light, 
He sends us the following figures, show- 
ing the aggregate value, and also the 
average annual value, of the trade of 
each country with Japan during the five 
years from 1881 to 1885, inclusive :— 
England and her dependencies, Au- 
stralia and the East Indies make a show- 
ing of §$102,971,992.91, or an average 
of $20,594,398.95, per year; England show- 
ing $87,749,747-30, Australia $1,602,014.75, 
and the East Indies $13,619,630.86.. Great 
Britain leads in the commerce of Japan. 
The United States shows a total of 
$80,550,142.95, or a yearly average of 
$16,110,028.59, and holds the second place 
in the commercial interests of the Empire. 
The next in importance is China, the volume 
of her trade being in bulk $59,305,840.14, 
or an average of $11,861,168,03. Fourth 
comes France with $51,285,910.03, aver- 
age $10,257,182.01. Germany boasts of 
$11,270,444.35, or an average of 
$2,254,088.87. And then comes Italy with 
her total of  $1,710,742.84, yearly 
$342,148.49. Next stands Switzerland 
with $1,614,031,39, average $322,806.28. 
Next in rank is Belgium with $1,390,949.82, 
average $279,899.64. Korea for two 
years only shows $888,354.14, aver- 
age $444,177.07. Russia has $811,624.00, 
average $162,324.80; Austria shows 
$373,671.31, or an average of $74,734.26; 
Spain next, $146,852.93, or an average of 
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$29,370.58; Holland next, $136,631.96 or 
an average of $27,326.39 ; Denmark next, 
$78,618.84 or an average of $15,723.77. 
Turkey, not a Treaty Power, shows 
$41,792.25, yearly $8,358.45; Peru, a 
treaty factor, $30,044.95, or yearly 
$6,008.99 ; Hawaii has $26,922.26, yearly 
$5,384.45, Portugal has to struggle to 
protect a trade which makes a grand total 
of $7,662.40, orayearly average of $1,532.44. 
Sweden and Norway combined take pre- 
cedence of Portugal, inasmuch as the 
volume of their trade was $10,050.91, or 
the gorgeous sum of $2,010.18 yearly. All 
the world besides traded to the amount of 
$812,474.17. Our correspondent further 
suggests that it might have a sedative 
effect upon certain ambitions, pretensions, 
and procacities if these figures were pro- 
claimed by a herald at each session of the 
Conference on Treaty Revision ; or better 
still, if they were embodied in a large chart 
and displayed conspicuously on the walls 
of the chamber of deliberation. They 
would assuredly have the effect of remind- 
ing the Representatives of certain Powers 
that the trade which their countries carry on 
with Japan is not equal to the business of a 
fifth-rate merchant. 





If the title to possess 
a voice in Treaty Revision rested strictly 
on the magnitude of commercial interests, 
the heads of some of the leading firms in 
Yokohama might with great propriety be 
invited to take the seats now occupied at 
the Conference board by several dis- 
tinguished members of the Corps Diplo- 
matique. It is unnecessary to explain, we 
trust, that reflections of this nature are not 
intended in a disparatory sense. We 
merely record facts and note the inevitable 
inferences they suggest. There has been 
much discussion about allowing Japan to 
exercise a right which every independent 
State possesses—the right of managing her 
own fiscal affairs—and we have yet to 
learn that opposition to this act of common 
justice is least obstinate on the part of 
Powers having the smallest interests at 
stake. Yet, as a pure question of arith- 
metic, the figures given above show that, 
in the case of seven out of the seventeen 
Treaty Powers, the raising of the tariff 
basis from 5 to 10 per cent. would only 





make a difference of from seventy-five to 
fifteen hundred dollars annually. “The 
eternal fitness of things” seems to be a 
little outraged when the guardian of a 
seventy-five dollar interest occupies vir- 
tually the same level on the platform of 
Treaty Revision as the Minister whose 
stake is a hundred thousand. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
——_—) 


Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in not 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of out 
Cerrespondents, for the accuracy of theit assertions, or 
for the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom. | 








RAILWAY CHARGES. 

To THE Epiror oF the “ Japan Mat 

Sin, —The * Fiji” or some other * Shinpo,” 
had some remarks in its columns similar to those 
You reproduce in the Fapan Mail of this morning, 
sometimeago, which, without intending any offence, 
I will observe only betray the ignorance of the 
writer of the articles in question. I have neither 
time nor inclination to enter upon the subject gene- 
rally, but will allude to one point which was touched 

















upon on the former occasion,.as well as in the 
article you published to-day, viz :—the difference 
in prices of fish and vegetables in Tokyd and 


Yokohama. This is a subject which appeals di- 
rectly to my feelings, and I object to it as much 
as he marvels at it; but would he be surprised to 
learn that this is caused by cheap and rapid 
railway transport, and not for want of it? For- 
merly, large quantities of perishable produce could 
not be conveyed to Tékyd (where a sale was al- 
ways assured at a price of some kind), for want 
of cheap and expeditious transport, and had to 
be thrown upon the Yokohama market, much re- 
maining unsold every day. ‘This difficulty having 
been removed, the bulk of the fish and vegetables 
goes to Tokyd, in which large city a sale is always 
certain, and Yokohama is only supplied to a 
limited extent, 











This state of things exists all over the world, as 
well as in Téky6 and Vokohama; and the writer in 
the Fiji Shimpo has yet much to learn on econo- 
mic subjects, 
Lam, Sir, yours, &e., 
Yokohama, July 23rd, 1886. 
ee nae 


NOTES ON WARREN HASTINGS. 


TSUJIN. 








To THe Eptror or rue “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—I have to thank you fora, not unfavour- 
able notice of my “Notes on Warren Hastings ” 
in your issue of the 2oth instant, but there is one 
point on which you have been unwittingly unjust 
tome. You lave supposed the slight reference in 
the introduction to be the only mention I make of 
Macaulay’s unfair treatment of Impey. Had I 
been guilty of such perfunctoriness, your criticism 
was most just. But, on the contrary, the subject is 
fully discussed in the body of the Notes. All the 
important facts brought forward, first by Impey’s 
son forty years ago, and again by Sir James 
Stephen only last year, which overthrow Macaulay's 
rash rhetoric, have been dealt with in order. Tam 
sorry I cannot refer to page and line, being up 
here without any copy of the book. ‘That Impey 
was only one of three judges at Nuncomar's trial; 
that forgery had been previously punished with 
death in Bengal; that Impey did not, by receiving 
the bribe of a lucrative situation under the Com- 
pany become “rich, quiet, and infamous,” that his 
journey up country to examine witnesses was not 
a piece of officiousness, adding “ rankness” to his 
“tinfamy” ; these and other facts, established fully, 
ought to be mentioned in any commentary on 
Macaulay's Essay worthy of the name; and I 
have certainly not omitted to mention them. 


1am, yours, etc, 
J.-M. DIXON. 





Karuizawa, July 24th. 

(Mr. Dixon is mistaken, We did not suppose the re- 
ference in the introduction to be the only mention 
of Macaulay's unfair treatment of Impey. But we 
supposed it to be the most marked reference —Ep. 
FM) 
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NOTIFICATIONS. 
2 Ze 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS. 








Imprriat ORDINANCE. 


We hereby give Our Sanction to the present 
Ordinance relating to the organization of the Local 
Government Service, and order it to be promul- 
gated. ; | 

[His Imperial Majesty's Sign Manual] 
[Privy Seal.] 

Dated the 12th day of the 7th month of the 1yth 
year of Meiji. 

(Countersigned) 

















Count Iro Hirose, 
Minister President of State. 

Count Yamagata Anrro mo, 
Minister of State for Home Afiairs. 





Impertan Orpinance No. LIV. 


OxGanizatios’ ov THE Loci GoveERN MENT 
SERVICE. 


CITIES AND PREFECTURE 
Art. I. -In each City and Prefectural Govern- 
ment, there shall be the following officers :— 
One Governor 
Secretaries. 
One Chief Tax-collector. 





lectors, 

nots of Prisons. 

Assistant Governors of Prisons. 
Clerks of Prisons. 

Chicf Warders of Prisons. 

sistant Chief Warders of Prisons. 
Art. [The Governor shall be of cither 
class, chokwnin rank, or ist class sonin sank, and 
shallcarry outstatutes and instructions, and superin- 
tend the administrative and police business of the 
territory over which his jurisdiction extends, under 
the direction and control of the Minister of State 
Home Al Should a particular 
fall within the 
ment, he shall deal with under the direction 
ind control of the Minister of that Department. 
‘The Governor of Tokyo may he promoted to 1st 
class chokuutn rank, 

Att. HL—The Governor shall, by virtue of his 
functionary powers, or by vit tue of powers specially 
delegated to him, issue, within the limils of statutes 
and instructions, City or Prefectural Ordinances 
cither for the whole territority under his control or 
for a part of it, relating to administrative and 
police business. 

Art. IV.—City and Prefectural Oxdinances 
shall come into force alter they shall have been 
promulgated through the columns ofthe Oficiul 
Cazette, or in other methads which may be specially 
established. 

Art. V.—When a City or Prefectural Ordinance 
is deemed by the Minister of State for Home 
Afiairs, or by any other competent Minister, 
to be prejudicial to the public interest, or contrary 
toan existing law or regulation, or to overstep the 
limits of the legal power of the official issuing it, 
such Ordinance may be ordered to be suspended 
or rescinded 

Art. VI 




















irs. matter 








competency of any other Depart- 
it 














The Governor shall have control over 
all the officials attached to him. He should report 
on the conduct of officials of souin rank to the 
Minister of State for Home Atlairs, or to any 
other Minister within. whose competency the 
matter falls, ‘The appointment and dismissal of 
officials of hannin rank shall be entirely in the 
competency of the Governor. 

Art. VIL—The Governor shall have the power 
of meting out to the officials under his control 
disciplinary punishment, in conformity with the 
rules laid down by statutes or instructions. In 
the case of officials of sunin rank, the matter must 
be laid before the Minister of State for Home 
Affairs; and in the case of ofiicials of and below 
haunin rank, the Governor shall have full power 
to take action into his own hands. 

Art. VIIL—When military force rendered 
necessary in any case of extraordinary emergency, 
or military defence is advisable as a precautionary 
measure, the Governor shall have power to request 
the presence of troops by sending a despatch | 
to the commander of the garrison (chindaiy or of | 
a detachment (b2u-et), 

Art. IN—The Governor shall determine the| 
distribution, separation, and amalgamation of 
branch police offices in each urban and rural division, 

Art. X.—The Governor shall have power to} 
enact detailed rules for the conduct ef business in 
his office. 

Art. XL—The Governor shall hayg power, ac. 
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cording to the requirements of the public business, 
to engage employcs, but the salaries paid in his 
office must not exceed the amount estimated. 

Art. XIL—The Governor shall have power, 
within the estimated amount of expenditure in his. 
office, to reward, at the end of each year, such 
officials of and below soniz rank as may have 
distinguished themselves by special services. In 
the ease of officials of sonin rank, the matter must 
be laid before the Minister of State for Home 
Affairs, and in the case of officials of and below 
hannin rank it will lie within the absolute power of 
the Governor. 

Art. XI[L—The Governor shall have power, 
according to requirements, and within the estimated 
Amount of salaries, to appoint an engineer in com- 
formity to the Regulations as to the Official Rank 
and Salaries of ‘Engineers (Gijutsukan  Kanté 
Hokyi Rei), subject to the approval of the Mi- 
nister of State tor Home Affairs. Should such 
appointment require to be made in connection 
with any work the cost of which is to be defrayed 
from the local taxes, the engineer may be hired 
as an employé, after the sanction of the Minister 
of State for Home Affairs has been obtained. 

Art. XIV.—The Secretaries shall be two in 
number; shall be of or under 2nd class, soutn rank ; 
shall, under the direction of the Governor, assume 
the position of Directors of Divisions, and shall 
manage the business of such Divisions. In the 
case of the inability of the Governor to transact 
business, the senior Secretary shall represent him 
in his functions. 

Att. XV.—The Chief Tax-Collector shall be of or 
under 4th class, suai rank, and shall have control, 
under the direction of the Governor, of affairs 
relating to the imposition and collection of taxes, 
and the expenses of such collection. 

Art. XVL—Clerks shall be of hannin rank, 
and shall engage, under the direction of their su- 
petiors, in the general business of book-keeping, 
Xe. 

Art. XVIL—Tax Collectors shall be of hannin 
tank; shall be attached to the Division of Taxation 
(shujet bu) sand shall engage, under the direction 
of the Chief ‘lax-Collector, in the business allotted 
to them, 

Art. XVILL—Governors of prisons shall be of 
vither Ist or znd class, hannin rank 3 shall super 
intend, under the direction of either the Governor 
or the Director of the Section, all business con- 
nected with prisons; and shall have control over 
prison clerks, warders, and other officials under 
them, 

Art. XIX.—Assistant Governors of prisons shall 
be of 3rd, 4th, or sth class, anni rank; shall 
assist the Governors generally ; and in the case of 
the bility to transact bus 
them in their fanctions. 

Art. XX.—Prison Clerks shall be of or under 
Oth class, hawnin rank, and shall, under direction 
of the Governors of prisons, engage in the business 
allotted to them, 

Art. XXIL—Chief Warders of prisons shall be of 
the 5th, 6th, or 7th class, fannix rank; shall, 
under the direction of the Governors, have super- 
vision over prisons, and shall superintend the 
work of the warders, 

Art. XXII —Assistant Chief Warders shall be 
of or under Sth class, Aannin rank, and shall assist 
the Chief Warders in discharging their duties. 

Art. NNIIL—Rules relating to Prison Warders 
shall be established by special enactment. 

Art. XXIV.—In order to distribute the business 
of the City or Prefectural Government among the 
different officials, Divisions No, Land No. IL, each 
subdivided into Scctions, according to the con- 
venience of the Division, shall be established 
under the Directorship of the Secretaries :— 


Diviston No. L 


flairs connected with the Local Assembly, 
committee dealing with engineering works 
ete.) and the town and district 


















































ess, shall represent 








1 
the 
(hydraulic, 
committees. 

2. Affairs connected with local taxes, town and 
district rates, and the Agricultural Distress Relief 
Fund. 

3. Affairs connected with foreigners. 

4. Allairs connected with correspondence, and 
the keeping of official sealsand City or Prefectural 
seals. 

5. Affairs conn 
tures, and comme: 

6. 

Di 






cted with agriculture, m: 
°. 


Affairs not falling within the sphere of other 
sions, 





nufac- 





Diviston No. IL, 
1, Affairs connected with 
2. Military atiaies. 

3. Affairs connected with education, 
4. Affairs connected with prisons, 


le 


engineering works. 


5. Aflairs connected with sanitation. 

6, Affairs connected with accounts and public 
bonds. 

Art. XX V.—Besides these Divisions, there shall 
be, in each City and Prefectural Government, a 
Division of Taxation, which shall have control over 
all the business connected with the assessment and 
collection of taxes, and the expenses of such collec- 
tion. ‘The establishment of Sections in each Divi- 
sion shall be carried out according to the basis of 
Art. XXIV. 

Art. XXVI.—In the case of temporary business, 
not specified in the foregoing Articles, the Gover- 
nor shall have power to determine where and by 
whom it will be dealt with, according to the con- 
venience of the case, 

Porice Orrictacs 

Art. XXVIL—In each City and Prefectural 
Government, there. shall ‘be the following police 
officials :— 

Chief Police Inspector. 
Police inspectors, 
Police sergeants. 

Art. XXVIII.—The Chief Police Inspector shall 
be of the 5th, or a lower, class of sozin rank ; and 
shall superintend the following business, under the 
direction and control of the Governor :— 

1. Supervision of all higher police business in 
the territory of the local Government. 

2, The arrangement of all business relating to 
police matters in such territory, and the expenses 
of the police force. 

3. The direction of all police officials under 
him, and control of the whole force in case of 
emergency. 

4. The distribution of the required police offi- 
cials to all Police Offices and Branch Police Of- 
fices in the district. 

Art. XXIX.—Police inspectors shall be of ist 
to 7th class, Aannin rank; and Police Sergeants 
shall be of 8th, or a lower, class of hannin rank. 
They shall superintend the police business under 
their special charge, and have direction and con- 
trol over the policemen under them, subject to the 
direction and control of the Chief Police Inspector. 

Art. XXX.—In each City and Prefectural Go- 
vernment there shall be established Police Head- 
quarters, forming a separate Division in the City 
or Prefectural Government, in addition to those 
mentioned in Art. XXIV. This Division shall be 
under the Drectorship of the Chief Police Inspec- 
tor, and the business mentioned in Art. XXVIII 
shall be transacted by establishing therein various 
Sections. 

Art. XXXI.—In each urban or rural divison of 
a City or Prefecture there shall be established a 
Police Oflice; and attached to each Police Office 
there shall be Branch Police Offices. The former 
shall be under the charge of a Police inspector, and 
the latter cither under an inspector or a sergeant 
according to convenience. ‘These shall have con- 
trol over the higher administrative and judicial 
policing of the district under their charge, and 
shall superintend the carrying out of statutes and 
instructions. The business under their charge 
may be specified as follows :-— 

1, Aflairs connected with trades, market-places 
companies, manufactories, weight and measures; 
churches, religious associations, preaching, and 
worship. 

2. Affairs connected with theatrical establish- 
ments, places of amusement, places for sport ; 
resting places, medals, festivals, funerals, gam- 
bling, lotteries, and other matters relating to public 
toconduct. 

3. Aflairs connected with shipping, embank- 
ments, river Lanks, roads, bridges, fords, railway 
telegraphs, parks, veliicles, horses, buildings of all 
kinds, fields and forests, fishing and hunting, and 
the collection of sea-weed 

4. Afiairs connected with injuries to human life, 
crowding of people, quarrels, fire-arms, gunpowder, 
explosives, spontaneously combustible substances, 
swords, floods, fires, ship-wrecks, articles lost and 
found, and substances which have been buried in 
the earth 

5. Allairs connected with contagious diseases, 
and their prevention, disinfection, and inspection : 
vaccination, liquors, food, drinking water, medical 
treatment, ‘medecines, live stock, butchery esta- 
blishments, graveyards, cremation yards, and all 
other matters relating to sanitation, 

6. Aflairs connected with the detection and ap: 
prehension of criminals of all kinds, the collection 
of evidence and the transmission of the latter to 
public prosecutors. 

Affairs connected with deserters, lunatics, lost 
children, and persons under police supervision. 

8. Affairs connected with political associations, 







































































political meetings, newspapers, magazines, books, 
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ImpertaL Orpinance No. LV. 
OrviciaL Ranks AND SaLarigs OF THE OFFICIALS 
or Locat Governments. 


Art. XXXII.—Each police official shall dis- 
charge his duty, by virtue of functional powers, 
or by the orders of his superiors, or at the request 
of the directer of the division of police, the chief 
tax-collector, the chief of the town or district 
office, the headman, or other executive official, or, 
in matters connected with judicial policing, by 


THE BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION. 





Ivertat Orpixance. 
We hereby give Our Sanction to the present 
Ordinance relating to the creation of the office of 
Vice President in the Bureau of Construction, 





Art, 1.—The annual salaries of Governors have 
been fixed as follows :— 





Seconp Cuass, Chokunin Rank. 


the order of a public prosecutor. rata Vex. (His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual] 
salary .. 2500 : 
Art. XXXIIL—In any and every case, when| — 2hi'class alady.” aes [Privy Seal.] 


an executive or judicial official submits a request 
on his own responsibility, police officials will be 
obliged to comply with such request. 

Art. XXXLV.—When correspondence between 
one local Government and another is necessary in 
connection with a police matter, it should pass 
through the Governor. But in cases when promp- 
titude is required, the correspondence may be 
addressed directly to the Chief Police Inspector, 
or to the chief police official of the locality in which 
action is to be taken. 

Art. XXXV.—Rules relating to policemen will 
be specially enacted. 

Art. XXX VI.—Business relating to polengand 

risons under the Government of the City of 

‘dkyé, shall be dealt with, according to Imperial 

Ordinance No. XLIL, relating to the Organization 

of the Metropolitan Police; and, accordingly, such 

business does not come under the scope of any of 
the articles of this Ordinance. 


Dated th 
year of Mei 


(Countersigned) Count Iro Hirosumi, 
Minister President of State. 





Biksy Geiss, Sonia Rxoa. 24th day of the 7th month of the 19th 


Ist class salary 
and class salary 








Art. II.—The salary of a Governor cannot be 
increased in less than five years. 

Art. IIL—In case of the promotion of the 
Governor of Tékyé to Ist class, chokunin rank, 
and in cases of special appointment and bestowal 
of rank upon Governors, Imperial Ordinance No. 
VI, relating to the official ranks and salaries of 
higher officials shall be applicable. 

Art. [V.—The appointment of, and the bestowal 
of rank upon, the Secretaries, the Chief Police 
Inspector, the Chief Tax-Collector, and the Chief 
of a District or Municipal Office; their precedence, 
fixed numbers, and annual salaries and special 
promotion in rank, shall be regulated in the same 
manner as provided in the preceding Article. 

Art. V.—With reference tothe salaries, promo- 
tion, fixed number in each official class, and 


ImpeRIAL Orpinance No. LIX, 


In the Cabinet Notification No. XII, of 
February last, relating to the Bureau of Construc- 
tion, the following clause shall be inserted next 
to the clause relating to the office of President :— 


Vice President, 1; Chokunin rank. 


TOKYO AGRICULTURAL AND DENDRO- 
LOGICAL COLLEGE. 


Impertac Orpinance. 
Whereas, We have ab ed the Komaba 


cultural College and the Tdkyd Dendrogical 
lege, establishing in their 





Agri- 
1 Col- 
place the Tdkyé College 








‘ oe a ficial of Agriculture and Dendrology, We hereby give 

Rerat axp Urpan Divistoys. gratuily for dose. whe dle while.ia sthetsot Clerks: | Qur ‘Sanction to the present Ordinance relating 

Art. XXXVII—In each or several rural divi-| Bivens, District Clocks ancl Baron Cletkey Im.|©the organization of the said College, and order 
sions there shall be a Chief of the District Office ;| Prisons, District Clerks, Rack Shiat it to be promulgated, 





perial Ordinance No. XXXVI, relating to the 
official rank and salaries of officials of hannin 
rank, shall be followed. 

Art. VIL—The salaries of Police Inspectors, 
Police Sergeants, Prison Warders, Assistant Prison 
Warders, and Tax-Collectors, have been fixed as 
shown in the appended table. As to promotion, 
the fixed number of «ficials in each class, and the 
bestowal of gratuities on those who die while in| 
office, the provisions of the preceding Article shall 
be applicable. 


and in each urban division, there shall be a Chief 
of the Municipal Office. In both, there shall be 
several clerks. 


Art. XXXVIIL—The Chief of the District or 
Municipal Office shall be of or under 4th class, 
sonin rank ; and Clerks shall be of or under gth| 
class, hannin rank. 

Art. XXXIX.—The Chief of the District or 
Municipal Office shall carry out statutes and in- 
structions in the district under him, and superin- 





(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual]. 
[Privy Seal.] 
Dated the 22nd day of the 7th month of the 
oth year of Meiji. 


(Countersigned) 





Count Iro Hrrosumi, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Yamapa Ariroms, 
Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce. 














tend the executive! bisinens ot the istviels accord | iin? oF Fann Bolen Satantes tw Yen, ImrertaL Orpinance No. LVI. 
i tion and under the control of the} Ovficial rst and ard th th th 7th Sth oth voth a 
ee eee rere class, class class class class class class elass class classclass | ORGANIZATION ov THE TOKYO CoLLEGE oF 
Art: XL—In cases, the power ta deal with [epectare P4840 = $83) so tB ina) wat eS a AGRICULTURE AND DeNDRoLoGY. 
which is delegated to him by statutes or instruc: | (ve, Joo ty a a SY Ar 1—The Takys College of Agriculture and 
tions, or by the special order of the Governor, the |Police yg, | Dendrology will be under the control of the 
Chief of the District or Municipal Office shall have | Scr#cauts s Minister of State for Agriculture and Commerce, 
power to act, according to convenience, and’ shall | ee eee ae a cages aa [and will be an institution in which instruction is 
afterwards report his action to the Governor. giver in the various sciences relating to Agricul- 
s fi a ne ure, Veterinary Medicine, and Forestry. 
Art. XLIL—The Chief of a District or Municipal Hei idbiedbadh me niger dR Tek eee tee ae 





Office shall have control over the headmen under |!" 
him, in executive affairs; and in the case of dis 
trict affairs, he shall superintend them. 


given to any one 
who has passed through the prescribed examina- 


tion, after finishing any of the special courses in 


THE STANDARD MERIDIAN. 


Art. XLIUI.—The Chief of a District or Munici- 
pal Office shall report to the Governor on the 
appointment and dismissal of clerks. 

Art. XLIIL—The Chief of a District or Munici- 
pal Office shall have power to issue Notifications 
applying to the district under him, on matters for 
which the power is delegated to by statutes or 
instructions or by the Governor. 

Art. XLIV.—The Chief of a District or Munici- 





ImreriaL ORDINANCE. 

We hereby give Our Sanction to the present 
Ordinance relating to the First Meridian, Calcula- 
tions of Longitude, and Standard ‘Time, and order 
it to be promulgated. 


[His Imperial Majesty's Sign Manual] 


the Tokyd College of Ay 


Assistant Professors (Fo- 
Sub-Assistant 


griculture and Dendrology. 
Art. IIL—In the Tdkyé College of Agriculture 

and Dendrology, there will be the following func- 

tionaries :— 

A Director (Kaché). 

‘A Warden (Kavji). 

Professors (Kyijt). 


Brachcal Instructors (Kun 
5). 
Assistant Wardens (Sha- 


kan). 
kydju). Clerks (Shoki). 
Professors 


(Fo-kyiho). 


[Privy Seal.] 


Dated the 12th day of the 7th month of the 19th 
year of Meij 


pal Office shall have power to request a_ police 
official to effect the carrying out of administra- 
tive measures in the district. 

Art. XLV.—-The Clerks of a District or Munici- 
pal Office shall engage in general business, ac- 
cording to the orders of the Chief of such Office. 


Ivsutar Locatirigs. 

Art, XLVI.—In the Prefectures of Nagasaki 
and Kagoshima, and in other Cities and Prefectures 
to be determined, there shall be appointed a 
Director of Islands, who shall have power to 
manage the executive affairs of the locality; and 
in the case of matters for which the power is dele- 
gated to him by the Governor, he shall have 
authority to act according to the requirements of 
the case. 

Art, XLVI1.—Directors of Islands shall be of 
or under 3rd class, sonin rank. 


Art. IV.—The Director will be of the 1st ora 
lower class, sonin rank, and will have control over 
the Tokyd Collegeof Agriculture and Dendrology, 
under the direction and supervision of the Minister 
of State for Agriculture and Commerce. The 
chief points of his duties will be as follow :— 

1. The maintenance of order in the Tokyd Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Dendrology. 

2. The superintendence of the Tokyé College 
of Agriculture and Dendrology, and when any 
improvement is deemed necessary, the submission 
of such matter to the Minister of State for Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, together with a draft of the 
proposed improvement. 

Art. V.i—The Warden will be of sonin rank, 
either next to, or lower than the actual official 
class of the Director. He will manage the annual 
business of the institution, according to the direc- 
tions of the Director; and in case of inability on 
the part of the Director to attend to his duties, he 
will represent him in his functions. 

Art. VI.—Professors will be of sonia rank ; 
and will be employed in giving instruction to the 
students. 

The number of Professors will be specially fixed 
by the Minister of State for Agriculture and Com. 
merce, according to the number of students and 
the course of instruction. 

Art. VIL—The Assistant Professors will be of 
hannin rank, and will assist the Professors in the 
discharge of their duties. 

Art. VIIIL—The Sub-Assistant Professors. will 
be of kannin rank, and will assist the Professors 
and Assistant Professors in the discharge of their 
d@iéginal trom 
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Countersigned by Count Iro Hirosumt, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Yamacata Ariromo, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 
Count Oyama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 
Count Sarco Yorimicut. 
Minister of State for the Navy. 
Mort Artnori, 
Minister of State for Education. 
Count Saigo Yorimcu, 
Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce, 
Exomoro Taxeani, 
Minister of State for Communications. 








ImMrertac ORDINANCE. 

We hereby give Our Sanction to the present 
Ordinance, relating to the official ranks and salaries 
of Local Government officials. 

(His Imperial Majesty's Sign-Manual] 
[Privy Seal. ] 

Dated the 12th day of the 7th month of the roth 

year of Meiji. 








ImreRtaAL Orpinance No. LI. 


1, The meridian passing through the Astrono- 
mical Observatory at Greenwich, in England, 
shall be considered as the first meridian from 
|which to reckon longitude. 

2. Longitude will be calculated from the first 
meridian 180 degrees both to cast and west. 

3. The time corresponding to 135 degrees east 
longitude shall be adopted as the standard time 
throughout the whole Empire, on and after the 1st 
i of the 1st month of the 2ist year of Meiji. 


e 


Count Iro Hirose, 
Minister President of State. 


Count Yamacara Ariromo,. 
Minister of State for Hgme Affairs. 


Digitized by OC pad 


(Countersigned) 
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Art. IX.—The Practical Instructors will be of 
hannin ravk, and will give instruction in prac- 
tical work. 

Art. X.—The Assistant Wardens will be of 
hannin rank, and will attend, according to the 
directions of the Director or Warden, to business 
relating to students and the College buildings. 

Art. XL—Clerks will be of hannia rank, and 
will be employed in keeping accouats and_ manag 
ing general business, according to the directions 
of their supetiors. 




















REVIEWS. 
+: 
Geographical and Historical Changes in the Pro- 
wince of Musashi and the City of Takyd in 
Ancient and Modern Times.—Musashi no kuni 
narabi nt 16k) dkukon enkaku eushikt. By OToRI 
Keisuxe, Senator, Tokyo: Maruya & 




















Mr. Orort, whose historical and topographi 
knowledge is highly spoken of in Japan, gives us, 
in this volume, a most carefully compiled and 





valuable account of matters which have great in 

terest for the geclogist, historian, and antiquarian, 
‘The purpose of the work will be understood at 
once by reference to the maps that accompany it. 
Of these there are six, the whole being printed on 
one large sheet to facilitate comparison. ‘The first 
map is 4 conjectural representation of the original 
conformation of the Bay of Edo, In. this map the 
bay is shown as connecting directly with the Vacilic 
at the northern portion of the province of Shimosz 
‘Awa and Shimosa, which now form a promontory, 
thus become an ishind. Mr. Otori, discussing 
this map in his first chapter, says that he bases his 
delineation on geological indications; on the ex- 
istence of extensive swamps and ponds in Shimosa 
and Hitachi, and on tradition, which asserts that the 
Bay of Edo formerly extended far into the interic 
Ile suggests the desirability of erecting astone pillar 
in the Bay, for the pur pose of ascertaining the rate 
of upheaval. The second map is supposed to 















































Have been made about eight centuries ago. Mt 
shows the sites of Asakusa and Ueno as on the 
seashore, the same being the case with Mukojima. 


‘The third map is one of Edo, drawn in the middie 
of the 15th century; the fourth, a map of the same 
place, drawn in ‘the period Kanei (1624-43) 5 the 
fifth is a map of the province of Musashi in the 
Shohd era (6447), and the sixth is a map of the 
Tokyo of to day. In connection with these maps, 
the author gives a detailed account of the various 
changes that have taken place in Musashiand Tk, 
Originally this tract was in such a condition’ of 
wildness, and so completely severed by forests and 
swamps from the provinces on the north, that people 
who desired io visit those provinces were obliged 
to cross the sca from Sagami to Awa, and to p 
ceed thence Ly a long detour. A {rom 
agami to Shinosa, through the thick forests, was 
irst constructed in the year 771, Communication 
in a southerly direction was facilitated by the open 
ing ‘of the Hakone Pass im the year 802, the Naka- 
scndo having bee 
Many minor changes in Musashi and Edo are 
noted by the author, and special attention is paid 
to the alterations which occurred fiom time to time 
in the courses of the Tonegawa and Arakawa. ‘The 
forts at Shinagawa were constructed in the Kaei 
era (1848-1853). In this part of the work, we find 
an account of the various floods and tempests by 
which Musashi. and Edo have been visited, the 
most destructive being that of September 2nd, 

s that of August igth, 17905 that of J 
1786, and that of August 25th, 1846. ‘This'h 
flood was witnessed by the author, who remem 
bers to have seen two junks of five or six 
hundred kok capacity, lett lying on the em- 
bankment of the Hama Goten. Mr. Otori in 
clines to the opinion that these catastrophes occur 
periodically, at intervals of 10 or 15 years, and 
that September is,their favourite month, 

The author is quite distinct in his verdict that 
Musashi was originally peopled by Ainos. After 
the subjugation and expulsion of these, the pre- 
sent province of Musashi was divided into. three 
—Chichibu, Musashi, and Munasashi. When 
these three were united into one, has not been 
definitely fixed, but the event. is generally re- 
ferred 19 the reign of Scima ‘Fenno, about’ 1760 
years ago. At first the province was included in 
the Tésand$ Division, but_ultimately it, became a 
part of the Tokaidd, “During the Reiki era (715+ 
716) a large number of Koreans are said to have 
been settled in the province, and_ to their presence 
is ascribed the name Iarai-gori, or the Korai dis-| 
trict. ‘The term Edo” is first found in history in 
connection with a chieftain called Edotaré Shige. 
naga, who tuled over a district called Edo no Shs, 





















constructed aboua century before. 
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in the Jishd era (1177-8a). Subsequently the place 
remained in the possession Kama 
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Government for about 150 years. After the fall of 
that Government, Musashi became the scene of 
warlike operations, and a castle was built in Edo 
by Ota Dekan, in the year 1 This castle fell 
Hothe hands of Hijo Ujitsuna in 13213 and sixty 
seven years later, Toyotomi Hideyoshi conquered 
the 114j5 Touse, and bestowed the eight provinces 
of the Kantd upon Tokugawa Teyasu, who entered 
Edo Castle in August, 1590. Duting the long reign 
of the Tokugawa Regents, the city of Edo is said, 
by our author, to have attained its highest prosperity 
about the Tempd and Koka eras (1830-1847). The 
number of streets and the population, in 1843, were 
1731 and 500,257 respectively. From these figures, 
however, the districts occupied by the military 
classes and their population, as well as the sacer- 
dotal and mendicant classes, are excluded. If these 
various elements be included—the numbers of the 
military classes being reckoned at. 449,000—the 
total population must have been about eleven or 
twelve hundred thousand. But if, the statistics 
for the year 1787 may be trusted, Tokyd was then 
even more extensive and populous. The following 
figures are given :— 


























Streets 2,779. (including newly settled districts and 
le grounds, 

Houses 208,009 pening on the streets being 

Population... 14367,889 ing every class except the 





militsry.) 

‘The entire population must, therefore, have 
amounted to eighteen hundred thousand or two 
millions, at that time. After 1801, the military 
classes began to move from the city, into the coun- 
iry, and at the era of the Restoration the popula- 
tion had Iargely diminished. Subsequently, how- 
ever, it increased again, the returns of August, 
1885, showing -— 


spulation 9321300 


This exccllent work by Mr. Otori concludes with 
a chronological catalogue of the principal events 
that occurred in Tokyé trom 1590 to 1885. 
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A Captive of Love, Founded upon Bakin's Japa- 
nese Romance, Kuno no taema amayo no 
By Ep. Greey, author of The Golden 
Lotus, Young Americans in Japan, &c, Bos- 
ton: Lee and Shepard. 
Bikix was incomparably the greatest. writer of 
romance that Jipan ever posstssed. ‘To wonder: 
fal fertility of imagination he added dramatic 
instincts of the highest order. He produced novel 
After novel, and though he described hinvself as a 
faded scvibbler, working under the pressure of 
chill poverty,” his writings offer no evidence of 
these disabling circumstances. We have some: 
times thought, however, that in the story of hi 
al trials is to be found the secret of his literary 
success. Conscious that he was endowed with ex- 
ceptional talents, and unconscious of any wrong that 
ought to condemn him to misfortune, he probably 
learned to regard his poverty, and the hardships 
he suflered, as the consequence of some crime for 
which he was not personally responsible, but which 
he, in common with many others equally innocent, 
was doomed by some le law to expiate. 
On no other hypothesis is it easy to explain the 
persistent tendency of his mind to make all the 
events of life turn upon the hinge of fatality. 
Through the web of his wonderful romances there 
tuns alwaysa thread of uniform colour losing itself 
at last in an entanglement of catastrophes, In 
modern times there have been men whore faith in 
the doctrines of Christianity was strained even 
to rupture by the dogma’ of eternal punish- 
ment, But though there is something almost 
revollingly incongruous in the notion ‘that the 
wrong-doing of afew short years is to entail ever- 
lasting torture, the doctrine has at any rate one 
redeciming fealure—no man is condemned for sins 
that he has not committed. Associated with uner- 
ring justice the sternest code may yet be tolerable 
But the Buddhistic tenet of éuya has no such 
compensatory characteristic. Its disciples hold 
that the law of cause and effect is not directed by 
any intelligent discrimination. Fate, once started 
on itsround, traverses the whole circle,ruthlessly, un 
deviatingly, and, with the impartiality ascribed to 
the rain of God, strikes down all thatcome, whether 
wittingly or unwittingly, withinthe range of its arm. 
This terrible and in many respects demoralizing 
ef furnishes the hey to neatly every one of Ba’ 
kin’s roman '¢ see his characters d i 
stibly within the circle of fate, there to atone for 
sins with which, in many cases, their contact was 
purely accidental. Such a story is The Moon 
through a Rift in the Rain-clouds” (Aten no faema 
ama-yo no tsuki), which was recently introduced 
to the American’ public by Mr. Edward Greey, 
under the title of ‘A Captive of Love.” A 
unter, Buhei, constantly violating the Buddhist 
commandment against taking lite, at last slaug! 
é a stag of peculiar Leauly, ‘The crime is a 





tsuhi. 




























































gravated by the method of its commission. _Buhei 
decoys the stag by the sound of one of the Sutras, 
the animal having a supernatural love for sacred 
Hiterature. ‘The hunter’s gentle wife expires shortly 
fier hearing of this wicked deed, and Buhei him. 
Self dies ina few years, penitent and exhorting his 
son to become a priest. ‘The son follows the pater- 
hal injunction, takes holy orders under the name 
of Saikei, and by piety and self-denial seems likely 
|to expiate the sins of his father, But the continuity 
of the circle of fate is not to be thus solved. The 
spirit of the stag enters into a beautiful girl called 
Lotus-leaf, who conceives for the priest, and in- 
spires him with, an absorbing love. Kikei flies 
from the tetaple, and, prostituting his priestly calling 
to the commission of all sorts of crimes, becomes 
himself an instrument in the hands of the fate his 
father offended. Meanwhile, the skin of the stag 
has been performing its part in the vendetta. Its 
first purchaser hangs himself, leaving a son who 
prospers as an owner of oxen. The second pur- 
chaser of the skin is a Samurai. His sons, instead 
of dying loyally with their lord in battle, fly igno- 
minously, and become, one a falconer, the other a 
poor peasant. ‘The lives of all these persons are 
woven into the web of a common destiny. The 
recusant priest, Kikei, obtains one of ‘the ox- 
owner’s cattle under false pretences and sells it 
to the poor peasant. ‘The consequences of the 
fraud fall on the latter’s family, During his ab- 
sence, his invalid wife dies in the hands of 
the police and his children are cruelly tor- 
tured. ‘The peasant himself visits his brother 
the falconer, finds him married to Lotus-leaf, 
and, knowing the gitl’s former relations with 
the vagabond priest, conceives a bitter hatred of 
her. By and by, the priest, by a series of clever 
ruses, establishes himself the neighbourhood, 
and is summoned to perform the funeral service at 
the dental death of the falconer. While thus 
engaged, he is discovered by the younger brother, 
who attempts to kill him, but by mistake kills 
Lotus-leaf instead. Arrested for this, the peasant 
and ex-Samurai is condemned to disembowel him- 
self, His children however, ultimately succeed in 
killing the priest, but not before the latter has 
worked the r of the ox-owner. These outlines, 
complicated cnough in themselves, are filled in by 
Bakin with consummate skill, so that the whole 
history constitutes a thrilling romance. Mr. 
Grey tells it graphically and not without touches 
of local colouring which do credit to his research 
and show that he has studied Japanese literature 
to considerable purpose. He has already been the 
means of introducing the American public to many 
phases of Japanese life, his popular style render- 
ing attractive much that would lose all interest in 
the hands of a less genial author. Yet we feel 
constrained to say of Mr. Greey’s book what we 
had to say of M. Régamey’s “Okoma,” that 
Bakin’s genius loses much of its beauty’ in the 
paraphrastic garb of foreign interpreters. Why 
Cannot these gentlemen give us the works of the 
great Japanese novelist in a form as faithful as 
possible to the original? It will be nfany a day, 
we opine, before Bakin’s graphic powers and 
sparkling’ style are surpassed by any of his ren- 
derers.  Uniil that day arrives, the more becom- 
ing and appreciative ‘plan will be to reproduce 
Bakin in his own form instead of transfiguring 
him by the lights of lesser men. An American 
or an Englishman taking the works of Dumas 
or Hugo and introducing them to the public 
in patchwork clothes of his own manufacture, 
would at least be called presumptuous. Is less 
fidelity due to a writer of Bakin’s reputation? 
We think not. Yet Mr. Greey is to be thanked for 
showing us glimpses of Bakin. Perhaps he under- 
stands his” public and knows that sketches 
“founded on” the Japanese novelist’s creations 
are more likely to find Lavour than photographs of 
the original. “Nevertheless, we wish that some one 
would try the latter experiment, for though M.M. 
Régamey and Greey have done well, very well, 
on lines of their own choosing, they might have 
done a great deal better, in our opinion, by follow 
ing faithfully the lines of Bakin himself. 









































THE SILK TRADE OF FAPA N. 
+ 


The following is taken from Messrs. Griffin & 
Cos Half-yearly Silke Report :— 
Raw Sitk. 

Referring to our review of the first half of the 
season 1885-1886 (dated the 31st December last), 
we continue our remarks upon the balance of the 
season which closes to-day. 

We ask your perusal of the customary Export 
and Quotation tables published herein: ‘There 
has been a fair business done during the six months: 
in the first part of the period under review one or 
Figinail:lre@e¥ivals of the “boom” took place, but 
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since then a gradually falling Market, until in May 
we had once more got down to a very: low range of 
prices. The last few days, business has been done 
Py New Silk at a marked advance ; and natives 
predict a roaring trade at high prices for the new 
Pampaign.  Asusual, the chief Export has been in 
the former half of the season :-—15,476 bales to 31st 
December, and 10,408 bales for the remainder of 
the year—-about three-fifths and two-fifths re- 
sree oka Export shows a decided advance, espe- 
cially when the increased weight of the bale is 
taken into account. In fact we must apparently 
reckon in future with an average weight of at least 
one picul per bales some shippers, indeed, show 
signs of adopting the style and weight of the 
Italian Ballot for the packing of Filatures. The 
Export figures for the whole year give a total of 
25,884 bales or 25,330 piculs, against’ 25,403 bales 
weighing only 23,790 piculs last’ year—an increase 
of 481 bales, but no less than 1,613 piculs. As re- 
gards the destination of the shipments, the tables 
are turned completely; the United States have 
been decidedly our best customers, and have taken 
15,034 bales, while European centres figure for the 
balance of 10,830 bales. ; 

The principal points for notice are the renewed 
activity and partial boom ” during the first three 
months of the year. On these occasions very high 
prices were paid for some considerable shipments. 
Since that date prices have fallen away; but the 
home trade has come to the rescue and broken the 
fall considerably. During the present month 
rumours of something wrong with the European 
crop gave a temporary excitement; but reliable 
information has now set this matter at rest. 

‘The outlook appears more healthy than for some 
time past: Stocks of Japans in Europe are con- 
siderably run down ; there seems a turn of fashion 
in favour of Silk material for dresses. Markets in 
all countries of production have opened at prices 
which manufacturers can well afford to pay, while 
at the same time the abnormal values of last year 
have been avoided. In a word, both producers 
and consumers look forward with cheerful hope to 
the new season upon which we are just entering. 
Indeed, some of our Japanese friends are inclined 
to be too sanguine; they think that we shall see a 
repetition of 1876, and that with very low forcign 
exchange exporters may be able to pay almost 
fabulous prices for Silk this year. We do not join 
in this anticipation, but imagine that a good all 
round trade should be done at values satisfactory 
alike to both seller and buyer. Undoubledly the 
very low prices of a year ago have stimulated 
consumption ; and if all concerned in the trade are 
not too greedy of gain, we should enter on a pro- 
sperous career all round. 

Direcr Sutrmrnrs.—These again show a re- 
duction : they amount to 3,933 bales, against 5,641 
bales last year. The present season’s Export is 
thus distributed:—to America 1,664 bales, and to 
Europe 2,269 bales. It is to be presumed that 
native merchants will not care to ship largely on 
their own account if they can sell readily at good 
prices for cash on the Market here. 

Prices.—The old year closed with practically 
nothing doing, both sides pausing for breath after 
the enormous transactions of November, and taking 
up a post of observation ready to act as events 
might dictate in the New Year. “Total Settlements 
for the six months ending 31st December were 
16,700 piculs, and the Stock in Yokohama on that 
date was 6,500 piculs. ; : 

Jaxvary.—We were not long without business. 
Buyers soon “took hold,” and Settlements for the 
first week were quite 500 piculs, with a tende 
towards higher prices. The news from Europe 
reported the “Syndicate” sirong and capable of 
holding things up for some time to come; and the 
chief demand was for Continental Europe. By 
the middle of the month we had a very active 
Market at a marked rise, cables arriving with good 
news from abroad. Business was also done’ be 
tween foreigners; the speculators unloading and 
realising what profits they could. ‘Thence onward 
a continued upward movement with a_ highly 
sensitive and excited Market combined with large 
settlements; until in the last week of the month 
things calmed down to the size of about 50 piculs 
a day. Market closed quiet but firm, holders 
strong, and buyers engaged in packing their pre- 
vious purchases, Settlements for the month of 
January were quite 4,300 piculs, and on the 31st 
jhe Stock-list gave 4,100 piculs. : 

Frsruary opened witha qnictfeeling. Foreign 
Markets were quiescent, and buyers paused to 
consider well the situation, Things were looking 
decidedly weak until, on the 8th, better news came 
in from Europe and buying recommenced with 
some vigour. By the middle of the month, a 
strong Market once more; and some buyers, not 





























lators. Steady Market h fair amount_of busi 
ness down tothe end. Settlements for February 
were 1,100 piculs; Stock on the 28th, 4,300 piculs, 
presenting a very poor assortment. 

Marca.—The month commenced with small 
business: some Silk was bought, but rejections 
being very heavy, the nett Settlements were insig- 
nificant. “This state of things continued up to the 
15th ; there was a fair demand for decent Silk, of 
which there was no Stock, while dealers were dis- 
posed to be current with such grades as they had 
for sale; these, however, were not wanted. Al- 
together an uneasy undercurrent began to set in 
and speculators appeared anxious to move their 
second-hand holdings. Enquiry seemed to revive 
a little at one time, buta quiet Market prevailed 
down to the end of the month, with a decided ten- 
dency towards lower prices at the close, Scttle- 
ments for March, 1,200 piculs; Stock on the 31st, 
3,700 piculs. 

APRIL opened with rather more general enquiry, 
but prices were not strong; in fact the common 
grades, which were plentiful, could be bought at 
a sensible reduction on the quotations ruling in 
March. Arrivals were scanty, and the home trade 
began to take considerable supplies from our Mar- 
kei, thereby reducing Stocks, ‘The month dragged 
alone:; dealers being current sellers of such quality 
as they had to offer. Intelligence from abroad 
was not cheering; the foreign Markets appeared 
well supplied with raw material, and buyers re- 
solved to wait the progress of the new crop.  Settle- 
ments in April 1,000 piculs; Stock, 3,000 piculs. 

May.—No improvement with the advent of thi 
month, settlements for the first week being 75 
piculs only. Nearly all quotations became nomi- 
nal, and the Market was entirely supported by the 
home trade, which invested largely for use in the 
native manufacture of handkerchicf-goods. ‘The 
dullness intensified all through the month, and 
prices receded almost daily until at the close silk 
could be laid down abroad at about the prices 
current in October 1885—a considerable parcel of 
Shinshiu fil. Kaimeisha being done at $570, or say 
a reduction of $150 per picul from the highest point. 
Seitlements for this month 550 piculs only. Stock 
on the gist May, 2,250 picts. 

Juxe opened in the same dull, lethargic state, 
but there was a little more doing towards the 
middle of the month. News came of the opening 
of the Shanghai Market at a considerable advance 
over the first prices made last year. Rumours also 
were rife as to an expected deficit in the Ttalian 
crop, so that sellers plucked up heart, and the 
interior Markets for New Hanks opened high. 
The first New Hachtojt Hanks came in on the 13th 
and were quickly sold at $460, against $3473 made 
for same grade a year ago. Of course there was 
a great reduction in Sterling exchange to set 
against this rise, but not more than seven percent. 
could be accounted for in that manner. Koshiu 
filatures appeared on the 17th and were sold at 
$610, which is about the equivalent of last year's 
price ($565) when we allow for the difference in 
silver exchange. By now prices have risen fu 
five per cent., although reliable news give the Italian 
crop at a decided increase on last year ; dealers 
in the up-country Markets are paying long figures, 
and natives generally look forward to a rapidly 
advancing Market. Whether they are right or 
not, time alone can tell. Sales for ‘the month are 
600 piculs, making the grand total of the season 
25,450 piculs. We carry over a stock of 1,900 
piculs, of which not more than 200 piculs are New 
staple. 
































Waste Sick. 

In this department we have seen a large bus 
ness and a great increase in settlements ; so much 
so that the present six months have more than 
compeisated for the small trade priorto 1st January. 
The total export for the seacon is greater than for 
the previous one, figures reading. thus :—25,706 
piculs to date, against 22,487 piculs at goth June, 
1885. The great increase has been in Waste 
proper, Pierced Cocoons giving a marked reduction 
of quite 500 piculs (1,735 piculs this year against 
2,243 piculs for season 1884-1885). 

On reference to the table, it will bescen that the 

statistics for the half-year ending to-day give an 
enormous increase in the business done, being 
nearly three times that of the corresponding half- 
year in 1885. The exact figures are 15,468 piculs, 
agninst 5,506 piculs. : 
The demand has been good for Japan Wasie 
from all quarters, and the trade fur United States 
Markets is slowly but surely devcloping.  Ship- 
ments thence for the whole senson aic estimated at 
31033 piculs (Waste 2,379, Cocoons (56) against 
1,200 piculs for the previous season. 


























Jing, and shipping were not completed until the 


present year was some wecks old. 

Jaxvany.—When dealers got fairly to worl 
there was a good daily trade, with strong quota 
tions, especially for the grades. Holders 
professed themselves confident in <pite of the large 
Stock of 7,000 piculs with which the year began. 
Business increased and prices hardened up to the 
2oth, from which date shippers held off; they were 
busily preparing for shipment their recent pi 
chas d did not propose to pay too eagerly a 
further advance. Settlements for the month 
reached 3,160 piculs, and we left off with a Stock 
of 6,500 piculs. 

Fenrvary opened with rather more business, 
and sellers managed to get_a little turn on the 
better grades of This continued for a 
couple of weeks, after which there was an increase 
in the volume of, business done; and one week's 
Settlements were ed as 1,000 piculs, chiefly 
Kibiso and Noshi, witha special run upon Mazata. 
Atrivals light, Stocks reduced by returns to the 
interior, and a general good iveling all round, with 
good demand for best Wastes, brought us up to 
the end of the month. Sales during Februar 
3,200 piculs. Stock at closing was down to 4,500 
piculs. 

Mancn started in a languishing mood, buyers 
wanting a reduction in price, which sellers did not 
see their way clear to give. ‘By the 15th there was 
decidedly more inclination for business, with a 
slight tendency to ease in favour of buyers. In the 
third week quite a revival with large business (950 
piculs) for the time of year, artivals light and 
prices for decent lots the turn higher. By the end 
of the month more quiet again, sales from Ist to 
3ist being reckoned at 2,100 piculs, leaving off 
with a stock reduced to 2,000 piculs, 

Apri commenced with more inclination for busi« 
ness, and a fair demand for all kinds of Waste. 
A small, spasmodic business to the 1gth, thence 
onwards to the 3oth in much the same style, 
Stocks were in some cases withdrawn from the 
market, and dealers tried to put about the idea 
that very litle more Waste could possibly come in. 
Settlements this month 1,150 piculs. Stock on the 
3oth estimated at 1,200 piculs only. 

May.—Stagnation the first. week, but quite a 
small spurt before the 15th, with considerable en- 
quiry for various kinds of Waste, which were not 
forthcoming, the stock being poorly assorted, 
Things continued on a fairly even keel up to the 
end of the month, with now and then a gentle rise 
or fall in the volume of business passing. Rather 
better feeling all round at the close. Settlements 
for the month Soo piculs only. Stock on the 31st, 
goo piculs. 

Juns.—A very small dwindling business durin 
this month in eld Waste, Dealers talk of high 
prices for New staple, and indeed $128 has been 
paid for a parcel of fine Bushw Noshi. Japanese 
expect rates to go very much higher, although it is 
hard to find out what basis they go upon, Some 
assert that the production of Waste will be limited 
this year; others speak of a great demand in 
foreign markets ata strong rise. However this 
may be, the future must decide. ‘The setilements 
for June are put down as 4oo piculs, and we carry 
a stock of Old Waste amounting to 850 piculs 
into the new season, which nominally commences 
to-morrow. 
















































































Excnance. 
Foreic his has surely and steadily worked 
with exporters; although the fluctuations have not 
been great, the general tendency has been towards 
ease, and the continued droop in Silver quotations 
has made exchange a favourable factor in the 
shipper’s calculations. ‘The Yokohama Specie 
Bank has again been a strong competitor for mer- 
cantile paper, and is undoubtedly doing its best to 
foster a large export trade in Japan's chief staples. 
Credits.—Four months’ sight’on London opened at 
4/42 and continued there or thereabouts through 
the month of January. February opened at 3/48, 
gradually working down to 3/4} at the close. 
March saw a slight rally at one time, but by the 
end of the month rates were called 3.43 firm. In 
April and May the same state of things continued, 
and (either up town or down town) bills were 
negotiable at or about March rates. ‘Through June 
much the same conditions existed with a distinct 
weakness at the clo-e anda threatened drop at an 
early date. Credits to-day are quoted weak at 
3/4) per dollar or silver yer. 

Domestic.—We may almost say that there is 
no such factor now in tie Silk-man's calculations, 
It is practically eliminated from the account alto- 
gether; the Government is redeeming all its fiat 
notes ver; and Kinsafsu ave always quoted 























‘The large business noted in December, 1885, 
continued after the New Year festivities were con: 
cluded; and it must be borne in mind that much 





being able to find the quality they required, began 
again to draw their supplies from the foreign specu- 
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before the 31st December, although sorting, pack- 


of the present half-year’s Export was really settled | 


nominally at far with Silver yer or Mexicen 
dollar Should the Government keep clear of all 
expensive complications there is no reason why 
Kinsatsu should not scon become things of the 
Past—a matter of “ancient history.” 
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EXPORT TABLE JAPAN RAW SILK FOR THE WHOLE SEASON COMPARED 
WITH RECENT YEARS. 













W6Bs-1885, SS 4er8Ks. EBS SCHRSY. | SBZUENS.—TRBLABa.——ABBo-tBSr,——1Byo-t880.—1ByB-180. 

Bact Baur. Daurs Dates Daves. aces. Baars Bat 

France and Italy 10,535. ++ T4046... 17,478 14,500... 11,107... 12,482... 7,691. 1142 
United States. 15,034 s+ 11143 9.783 -.. 94589... 7,022 ... 5,376 5.175 3,200, 
England....... BIS. 2Tf 2,040 4045. 3,047. 4481 1 5,031... 4,700 
Total esses 25,884... 25403... 29,907... 28,734. 214776. 22,339 ss 17,897 «+ 19257 


EXPORT TABLE JAPAN WASTE SILK FOR THE WHOLE SEASON COMPARED 
WITH RECENT YEARS. 











1885-1885, 1884-1885, 1883-1884. 1881 188, 1879-1880. 1878-1879. 
Waste Silk 23,971 2 20,244 2. 2171 se 224174 «s. 22,117 we 1,216. 12,244 
Pierced Cocoons 1... 1,735 ss 243 vss 2,202 1, 3,300. 2 238 41296 24715 

Totaleesccssee 255706 ++ 22487 +. 23916... 25,480... 26,355... 21812... 21,512... 14-050 





EXPORT TABLE JAPAN RAW SILK FOR THE HALF-SEASON COMPARED WITH 
RECENT YEARS. 


Jee 30) 1886, Jove 30, 1888, JoNE 30, 1884. JUNE 30, 1883, JUNE 30, 1882. June 30, 1881, June 40, 1889, Jest 30, 189. 
Babes BALES, PALES, bates. inaLas, BALES. MALES. 














France and Italy. 4,864 ... 5,809 ... 3,016... 5,028... 6,036... 7,572 25732 oe 06 

United States ... 5,370... 3,384 - 2,027... 3,603... 4.348 2. 916 . 2,328 ... 1,664 

England... 105 BOS BGG ace OPER ae TOO a HOB Ga | 28 a, agg) 

Total: seater 10,408... 9,322. 6,203 ss 10439 vse 12,978 ae TTZ ee BBIT ne HHO. 
SOLD STOCK OF RAW SILK IN YOKOHAMA AT SAME DATES. 

wreets. rivets, ricvis, nevus, nevis. neers, revs, nevis 

1,900... 2,750 ., 1,000 .., MOO" ae RDO ase OO. se Be. 500 


RAW SILK QUOTATIONS (SEMI-MONTHLY) COMPARED WITH 1885. 





RLS DEST 








] j [Finstonss vest Piiatexes ooon! R: 
No. 2 Sutysuv |Goon a} Josuu [Ficatures Not, Nowt, 1416 | No. a, 14-18 rtg16 Kaksna coon Hawarsexr 
Taxns. Hangs, | 10-13 DesteKs DENTERS, DENIER. DENUERS. No.2. No. 2 
J asso, ass. | eso, ass. | asso. is. | ase, ais. | 1886, 8g. | A886. ANS. 1886, UBS. | A886, ang 





..| Nom. $460 | Nom. 8440 | $720 $600 | 8710 $590 | $650 $550 | 8650 S550 $OIo $520 $510 $460 
1. | $610 555 445 | Nom. 600 | “730 595 | 670 560 | 680 630 520 | 540 470 
| 610 445 | Nom. 610) Nom. — | 670 560 Nom, 630 520 540 470 









55: 
550 450 | 610 |Nom. — | 670 570| 680 640 520 | 520 470 
Nom.) 670 570 660 





Nom. = 
550 450! — 620] -- — |Nom. 520 520 470 
540 450 — 620 = 650 570 660 — Nom. 520 520 470 
5 340 Nom. — 620 | — —| 650 385 650 — ‘Nom. 510 | 500 Nom. 
-|Nom.Nom.|Nom.Nom.) — 620) — Nom.) 630 58 — — , Nom. 510 | 480 Nom. 
| Nom. — |Nom. 440 — 625 — 615! 610 580 — — ‘Nom. 500 Nom.— 
v.!Nom. — |Nom.Nom.| — 600| — 600| 550 Nom. — — ! — Nom. — — 
| 490 3601 — —1! 68% — | 630 5 65 — , —- —-  — — 











EXPORT TABLE JAPAN WASTE SILK FOR THE HALF-SEASON COMPARED 
WITH RECENT YEARS. 


Jose 30, 1886, Jusse 30, 1883, June 30, 1884. June 30, 1883. JUNE 30, 1882. JUNE 30, 1881. JUNK 30, 1880. JUNE 30,1879, 
PICTUS, nies. PULLS. Pies, vic rats. fev, metus 





Waste Silke oi 15172 0 Sed ve 6958. 10,298... 13,130. 187. 6,383 «6,251 
Pierced Cocoons... "296... 92. 269 23h ny OPW ss 25343 438 839 
Total Piculs... 15,468 .., 5,506 227 s+ 10,539. 14,808... 11,530... 6,821 75130 


UNSOLD STOCK OF WASTE SILK IN YOKOHAMA AT SAME DATE. 





rice. ricuts. reves, pens, newts. 
1,500 380. 700, G00. 150 
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WASTE SILK QUOTATIONS (SEMI-MONTHLY) COMPARED WITH 1885. 





Visser Finstere! Bese Ose 


Besi 
Nos, Nose, Ki 


puiiation tes 
Jou Kinison, "Maw 
1886, 1855, 188s. RRO, Bi 
890 Nom.) $30 $40 Nom. $180 


95 Nom. "30 40 Nom. Nom. 












1886, 18g.) 1880, 1885 
15...| $140 $1 $130 $145 
3i..| 140 150) Tyo 145 








The] 140150] 130 145 95 $110 | 30 40 | $170 — 
28 140 Nom.| 130 Nom. 95 110 30 35 180165, 
15... 135 Nom| 130 Nom, 0% 30 180 — 
gt..| 135 Nom, 130 — 9% — | 30 180 — 
15...) 1350 igo = 9 — | 30 — 180 
eit paay Seal ee, ass =|} 30 = . 180 — 
15. ee = = - 30 — Igo — 
3 3 - = — 30 — o = 
Juve Igcl age Sf Si as, wae 
jute gonf —= =| = =| ey eee =. 
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LETTER'*FROM SAN F 





RANCISCO. 


(From our Specrar CoRRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, July ist. 
_As in duty bound, Samuel J. Randall, Pennsylva- 
nia, has introduced his tariff bill. ‘The national 
Democratic platform of 1884 pledged the Demo- 
cracy to reform the tariff, and when thirty-five 
Democrats joined with the Republicans to defeat 
the Morrison bill, it’ devolved on their leader to 
show in what way his wing of the party proposed 
to fulfil the pledge. — It is a curiosity in fiscal 
legislation. It proposes to readjust a few duties; 
toadd to the free list, wood in various forms; and 
to maintain the most oppressive duties—the profits 
of which go into the pockets of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio manufacturers—in their most stringent shape. 
‘Thus, under it’ manufactures of iron would pay 
from $13 a ton, which is the rate on iron or steel 
railway bars, to $60 ton, which is the rate on 
nails; clothing and combing wools would pay 1 
cents a pound, and carpet wools 3 cents a pound ; 
where they are washed or scoured, the duty is 
doubled and trebled ; on manufactures of wool, the 
duty would range from 65 to 85 percent. On the 
other hand, in order to satisfy the cry for a reduc- 
tion of taxation, the internal revenue on tobacco is 
to be taken off. It is safe to say that this is the 
only civilised country in the world in which a lead- 
ing statesman would propose to support the 
Government by taxing the poor man’s blanket and 
letting cigars and tobacco go free. The bill has 
been referred, and Colonel Morrison proposes to 
report it, with amendments, to the House, instead 
of kicking it out of the Committee room. ‘The 
trouble with the Democrats has ever been that they 
lack the courage of their convictions} they are so 
afraid of losing votes in Pennsylvania and Ohio 
S’States which are hopelessly lost to them—that 
they have not the pluck to come out for radical 
free trade, and to force Randall and his followers 

into the Republican camp where they belong. 

Revenue reformers have derived comfort from 
an incident which occurred at the White House. 
Shortly after the defeat of the Morrison bill, ene of 
the ten New WYork Democrats who voted against 
the bill called on the President to ask some favour. 
Mr. Cleveland eyed him sternly and said; “ You 
voted against the Morrison Bile” Ves replied 
he quaking disciple of Tammany Hall. “An 
Sats aall yourself a Democrat!” cried the President. 
“The simultaneous appearance of General Grant’s 
second volume, and the bulky tome in which John 
‘A. Logan has kindly taken the public into his 
confidence, has set the world studying political 
Titerature. It is to be feared that these new books 
will share the fate of Wilson’s Rise and Fall of the 
Slave Power, Greeley’s American Conflict, and 
Jefferson Davis’ Rise and Fall of the Confederate 

Government. They will find some secluded not 
Government. | They ill fing on eer ut 
distucbed on their bindings. General Grant’s 
work is interesting, to those who knew the man, 
Tt was written for bread, ata time when the author, 
laden with sorrow, and stricken by a fatal disease, 
had his last hours embittered by the thought that 
his approaching death would leave those who were 
oareet and dearest to him destitute. A know. 
f the circumstances disarms criticism, and 
Iesussine ceader free to applaud the gencrous 





























y in which the work is 
leaves tnd the manly tone in which the 
spirlta en adds, too, one more source of informa. 
Te for the use of the future historian of the war. 





Logan’s book is a very different per- 
Like Blaine’s Twenty Years in Con- 
political pamphlet composed for the 
promoting its author's political ambi- 
FPOse Ol aices no’ pretension 10 scholarship. 
Oecd, when a friendly critic explained that 
a certain phrase would have provoked the wrath of 
Li , author frankly replied : Le 
pet Murray; tr good English, they would say 
at es aaah: i Its statements of doctrine 


General 
formance. 
gress, itis < 
purpose of 








ate ite it. ‘ 

Tider write 36 lt sae pathy of 
and its General Logan never did acquire any 
schoolboy. Before the war, and 


q olitical science. ta 
mastery Clikafter it had commenced, he was an 


; nan admirer of slavery ; his 
apeleR es ent and ere his opinions of those days 
Bitem Pts tO eee views which now prevail, and 

th the prose ound it necessary. to adopt, are 
which he havjs endeavours to show that the 
ludicrous. Fhe southern people to protective 
opposition Che to their hostility to fice labour, 
duties was Cue ih the Rev. Barchard’s famous 
is on a Par “um, Romanivm, and Rebellion, 
alliteration Of | RONG quality which is good: he is 
Togan possesse® OU ality which may be good or bad 
Honest 5 anc oy mind which directs it; he is posi- 
according t0. Ses mankind by an easy process 
tive, He divigs_-angels and devils; and ranges 
into two lath whom he has to deal in one of these 
every 
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classes. To his devils he allots no virtue ; in his 
angels he admits no vice. ‘This plan has the merit 
of simplifying history; it would be convenient if 
mankind were not composite. If the General were 
to achieve the object nearest his heart, and to win 
the Presidency, his administration would be un- 
compromising; Black Jack’s friends would get all 
the plums, and Black Jack’s enemies would be cast 
out into uttermost darkness. He would swear by 
his blunders, and class his prejudices among his 
virtues. But he could cheat nobody. 

Ic is in this last particular that his book reveals 
him in such bright contrast to the portrait which 
James G. Blaine has drawn of himself in his Twenty 
Vears. Intellectually, there is no comparison be- 


IN HBAM, COURT FOR FAPAN. 
a 
Kawacawa, 20th July, 1886. 





[Is Apsiranry.] 

The Master, Owners and Crewof the American ship 
Clarissa B. Carver, plaintitls; and the Owners 
of the British steamship Glamorganshire, Wil- 
liams, master, defendants. 








Recisrrar’s Revorr. 
To Nicuouas J. Haxsen Esq, Jupce or Her 
MaseSry's Courr ror Jaran. 

Whereas on the 12th day of June, 1885, an 











tween the two, Blaine is a man of commanding 
intellect, clear head, wide information, and re. 
markably quick perception. 
a fortune at the bar as a special pleader. 
seizes the point of every question with unerring 
eye, and his mind is stored with every argument 
that can be brought to bear on it, He is 
judge of character, and agenerally accurate reader 
of motives. But he has no more principle than 
a boot-jack. Trojan or Tyrian are all one to him, 
ifthey bring grist to his mill. Between the lines 
of every page of his book, the most careless reader 
can detect the word am the man for Pre- 
sient?’ With admirable judgment he picks out 
the men whom he cannot by any chance hope to 
conciliate, and these he abuses; his other foes, 
who may by dexterity be won over to be his friends, 
he goes out of his way to praise. He is unsparing 
on Bayard and Schurz, but he has honeyed. words 
for Conkling and Edmunds. He goe> through 
his two volumes hat in hand to the public, mutely 
soliciting votes; like the lawyer in Little Dorrit 
who was affable to everybody for fear of throwing 
away a possible juryman. He is ready to cham- 
pion any delusion if he reckons that it will last into 
the Presidential election; he can make a special 
plea for any popular fallacy if it only promises to 
prevail for or year a two. He is so bright a man 
that it is almosicertain he is a free-trader; but he 
vaunts the merits of protection as vociferously as 
the late Horace Grecley himself. On all the deli. 
cate questions—save this—which divide the Ame- 
rican public, prohibition, the forfeiture of land 
grants, the subsidy question, the naturalization 
Jaws, his book is discreetly silent; but it expresses 
very decided opinions on the Chinese question, 
Chinamen having no yotes and their opponents a 
good many. 

‘The sporting season at the Kast is in full blast, 
and no day passes without a regaita or a race. 
The various crack yachts have been trying their 
paces with a view to select a competitor for the 
English Galatea, which is on the sea; in the first 
races the Priscilla was generally successful, but 
later trials have again brought the Puritan tothe 
front. A general impression prevails that, either 
of the two could outsail the Englishman. Thi 
time last year, if you remember, the feeling in 
New York was that the Genesta would win the 
cup. We shall know all about it in a week or two 
On the turf California has been covering herselt 
with glory. Nearly all the races have been won 
by California horses. The latest contests have 
been between two California stables—that of Hag: 
gin and that of Baldwin, New York, and even 
Kentucky are nawhere. ‘It is considered doubt. 
ful whether any country in the world contains 
faster horses than Ban Fox, Tyrant, Silver Cloud, 
and Troubadour. Recent events have had a ten- 
dency to stimulate a good deal of brag on this side 
of the continent; a propensity which as every one 
knows is entirely foreign to our habits. 

‘The conference committee on the Post-office 
Appropriation bill have agreed to throw out the 
senate provision for a subsidy to ocean steamers, 
and therefore the prospect is that the Pacific Mail 
Company will carry no regular mail to China and 
Japan during the coming year. ‘This puts the 
commercial community (o inconvenience. ince 
the new year, fourteen steamers have left San Fran- 
cisco for Yokohama and Hongkong. 
only seven have carried regular mails. Through 
the courtesy of the agents of the Pacific Mail 
Company, I and others have been enabled to send 
letters, in Government stamped. envelopes, by 
their ships, but letters to China have been some- 
what uncertain in reaching their destination. For 
the conveyance of this letter Lam ind. tited to the 
politeness of the purser of the Rio de Janeiro 





















































He would have made 
He 


good 


OF these | 


action was commenced in this Court by the above 
named plaintiffs against the above named defen- 
dants for the recovery of $48,528.75 Mexican, dam- 
ages resulting from a collision which occurred be- 
tween the two vessels near the port of Hydgo on 
the 7th of June, 1885; and whereas by the judgment 
of this Court, pronounced on the 12th October, 1885, 
the steamship Glamorganshire was found to be 
solely to blame for the collision, and this judg- 
ment was on appeal affirmed by the decision of 
the Supreme Court for China and Japan pronoun- 
ced on the roth of April, 1886; and whereas by an 
order of this,Court, dated 22nd June last it was 
referred to the Registrar and two merchants to 
ascertain and assess the amount of damages sus- 
tained by the plaintiffs and payable by the defen- 
dants, except costs, under the judgment aforesaid ; 
and whereas affidavits and proofs were filed on 
the 2sth day of June last, with particulars of claim, 
by the plaintiffs’ counsel, but no counter affidavils or 
proofs were filed by gbe defendants? counsel; and 
whereas the hearing of the reference took place 
on the 16th and i9th instant before myself sitting 
as Registrar assisted by Messrs. W. G. Bayne 
and FE. P. Kilby, merchants appointed by the 
Court, at which hearing witnesses for both sides 
were called, examined, and cross-examined by the 
respective counsel ; and whereas the several items, 
particulars, and details of the plaintiffs’ claim were 
then and subsequently examined, investigated, and 
carefully considered by myself and the merchants 
in concert; 

LT have now, therefore, the honour to report the 
result of our investigation, together with the reasons 
therefor, under the several heads of claim, as 
follows :— 


























L—Vaive or THe Sap. 

The amount claimed in the original petition was 
the equivalent at current rate of exchange of 
$70,000 U.S. gold. On the reference, however, 
this amount was reduced (by counsel’s advice) to 
$60,000 U.S. gold, less $1,900 Mexican, being the 
Amount realised by the sale of the wreck ; and $82 
Mexican, value of a boat belonging to the ship sub- 
sequently recovered and sold. 'I'ie total claim for 
the Clarissa B. Carver was, therefore, as follows : 
| U.S. Gold. 
| Value of the ship at the time of collision 60,000.00 
| Less value of wreck .. ies 











1,900 
| Less value of boat... 82 
Mexicans 





+ 1,982 


At current rate of 76 cents 1,506.32 





| * Net value claimed sere 858,493.68 


The actual value of the ship, as nearly as it could 

be ascertained from the very scanty evidence 

adduced, was found to be :— 
Value of ship oe 
Less value of wreck and boat 


$41,204.24 
1,500.32 


| 
| 
Net value allowed. 





Reasons vor THIs Fixpixe. 


The most direct evidence afforded to us upon 
this point was the statement of Leroy Dow, master 
of, and owner of one-eighth share in, the Clarissa 
B. Carver, who had, with the exception of one 
voyage, been continuously in command of her 
from the time she was launched until the day 
of the collision, He was therefore well acquainted 
| with the cost, history, and condition of the ship; his 
testimony was supported on several points by do- 
|cumentary evidence and was scarcely, if at all, 
shaken by the cross-examination, 

The following facts were clearly established 
|The Clarissa B. Carver was a sailing ship of 1,144 
tons, built at Searsport, Maine, U.S.A., in 1876 
by George B. Carver, master builder, and was 
Jowned as a “family ship” by members of the 

arver family and other inhabitants of Searsport 
to the number of about twenty. Her frame was 
of hackamatack and rock maple; the sealing and 
Joutside planking were of Southern hard pine, all 
the materials having been seasoned before she was 
|put together. She was fastened through and 
| through by copper, iron, and locust ; her deck was of 
white pine q inches square; her masts were built 
masts; her rigging was wire and her equipment 
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was in all respects complete. She was built not by 
contract, but by the day, and cost $80,000 U.S. gold. 
She was coppered for the first time in Liverpool 
in November, 1876, and on three subsequent occa- 
sions, the last being in or about November, 1884, 
Preparatory to starting on her last voyage to 
Japan, the cost of coppering, including docking 
and labour, being about $3,000. She held two 
certificates of classification, one in the ‘ Record” 
with class + Ar for fourteen years from July 
1876; the other in the Bureau Veritas with the class 
+3/3—L LL. for thirteen years from August, 1876; 
both these certificates bore endorsements for re- 
survey ‘class confirmed and continued,” dated 
respectively in May, 1883, and November 1884. 
She had never been surveyed in Japan, and there 
was not sufficient evidence as to the amount for 
which she had been insured. At the time of her 
loss she was earning freight under a charter party 
for a voyage to New York. 

‘The indemnification of the owners, therefore, 
according to the rule laid down by Sir R. Phillimore 
in thecaseof the Northumbria,’ is to be calculated 
on the basis of the probable value of the ship at 
the end of her voyage, together with the freight she 
would have earned less the cost of earning it, and 
interest both on the value of the ship and on the net 
freight from the probable date of the termination 
of voyage. 

‘The evidence brought before us as to her pro- 
able value at the end of the voyage was very 
meagre; a fact which, as it appeared to the mer- 
chants and myself, rendered it all the more incum- 
bent on us to adhere closely to the rule laid down 
by Dr. Lushington in the case of the Jronmaster,? as 
to the order of importance in which the various kinds 
of evidence should be ranked. ‘* The best evidence” 
said that learned judge of the Admiralty Court, “is, 
first, the opinion of competent persons who knew 
the ship shortly previous to the time it was lost.” 
Leroy Dow, the master, was the sole witness of this 
kind examined before us; he swore that her value 
‘if she had completed her last voyage as she then 
was would have been $60,000 U.S. gold. She was 
as good as ever she was.” 

“The second best evidence,” continued Dr. 
Phillimore, in the Jvonmaster is the opinion of 
persons conversant with shipping and the trans- 
fers thereof.” Two witnesses of this kind were 
called on behalf of the defendants, neither of whom 
had ever seen the Clarissa B. Carver nor had any 
experience of the American shipping market 
The more important of these experts was the Port 
Captain of the Nippow Yusen Kaisha, Captain J. 
W. Walker. All his experience in valuing ships 
had, he admitted, been acquired in Japan, and 
during the last four years, and he did not hold 
himself out as a public expert in such valua- 
tions. Judging from the very vague data given 
in evidence, and irrespective of the state of the 
market, this witness considered that a ship of the 
sort described, and costing, new, $80,000, nine 
years ago, would now be worth on a very fair out- 
side estimate, about $35,000. 

Captain Walker furthermore explained the 
mode in which he arrived at this amount. Such a 
ship, he considered, would be classed A 1 at 
Lloyd’s for nine or ten years, and every year a 
percentage should be written olf for depreciation ; 
for the first third of that teim the peicentage, he 
considered, should be six per cent.; for the rest of 
the term from eight to eight and a half per cent. 

Now, it appears to me that. for a ship so well 
kept in repair as the Clarissa B. Carver was shown 
to have been, the percentage for depreciation 
taken by Captain Walker for the first few years 
was too high. And my opinion is confirmed by 
the only case [can find in the Admiralty Reports 
in which the value of a ship, as lessened by lapse 
of time and irrespective of maiket fluctuations, 
seems to have been proved to the satisfaction of 
the Court of Admiralty. In the case of the Black 
Prince,® decided by Dr. Lushington in 1802, it be- 
came necessary, in order to fix the rate of demur- 
tage, to form an estimate of the value of the 
plaintiffs’ ship, the steamer Avraxes, and liere is 
what the Judge said:—“T think it is clearly 
proved that the value of the Avaxes was £23,000 
or thereabouts. She had cost, when fitted tor sea 
1 1886, rather over £30,000, and the presumption 
is she was kept in fair repair, I think, therefore, 
that at the expiration of five years, {/3,000 was a 
r deduction to make from her original value.” 

























































Now, the wear and tear of boilers and machin- 
ery being taken into account, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the rate of depreciation would not be 
greater or more rapid in the case of a well-built 
wooden sailing ship than in the case of a steamer 
and it appeared to the Merchants and myself that 
the amount thus recognised by the Court of Admir- 
ally was at once a more authoritative and fairer 
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rate to take than that given by Captain Walker. 
On the other hand, the principle of an augmented 
rate of depreciation for the subsequent years of the 
ship's term of efliciency seems to be sound and 
frequently acted upon in valuation estimates, and 
we saw no good reason for not accepting the 
higher subsequent rate named by that witness as 
proper, viz.—8 per cent per annum, deducted suc- 
cessively from the valuation of each preceding year. 
Accordingly, from the two data thus furnished, 
we calculated the value of the Clarissa B. Carver 
as follows = 
Original cost in 1876 ...sseeese+ 

Less depreciation of one-sixth in 








.+.. $80,000.00 
five 








years, f.e., to July, 881... 13,333-33 
66,666.66 
Less 8 per cent., July, 1882... 5:333:33 








61,333-33 


Less 8 per cent., July, 1883 ... 4,900.60 





56,426.66 


Less 8 per cent., July, 1834... 4514.13 





Less 8 per cent., July, 1885 





47,759-53 
1,910.38 


November, 1885 (say for half a year) .. 





45,849.15 
being the estimated value of the ship at the prob- 
able date of termination of voyage, namely the 
28th of November, 1885. 

Having thus arrived at an approximate valua- 
tion of the ship, as deducible from her first cost 
and subsequent depreciation, we had next to con- 
sider it as affected by the movements of the ship- 
ping market. 

No evidence was brought before us as to the 
state of the American market for wooden sailing 
ships; but the second witness called for the defen: 
dants, Charles Wm. Pearson, a master of British 
ships for 23 years and in the employ of a ship 
building firm, testified that within the last ten years 
shipping property generally has fallen in the English 
market about 50 percent. in value, and the instance 
he quoted from personal knowledge bore out this 
estimate, But he had no acquaintance with the 
American trade, beyond the well-known fact that 
Sailing ships retain a. much more important place 
in it than in the English carrying trade; and 
it was given in evidence that to American 
owners American ships have this element of value 
over foreign ships that the latter are not allowed 
to engage in the American coasting trade. On 
the whole, we considered that ten per cent. would 
be a fair allowance to make for the fall in value 
of such ships since the date when the Carver was 
built. This gives $41,264.24 as her value in New 
Yorke at, the close of 1885, the date of probable 
termination of her voy age. 

















J1.—Srores ano Seare Equipment. 


Under this head the plaintiffs claimed $1,156.12, 
value of provisions, and $2,601.67 for spare sails, 
rope, canvas, and. sundiies which were on board 
when the ship went down 

‘The former of these items has been allowed in 
full; butas part of the equipment, estimated, say 
at one third, would most probably have been ‘used 
in the course of so long a voyage, that proportion 
has been struck off ; thus : 

$1,156.11 provisions. 
2,601.67 equipment. 


























Claimed . 39757-79 
$1,156.12. provisions. 
1,734-45 equipment, 
Allowed ocsscceecs 2589057 


but, asthe provisions would be all or nearly all 
required for the maintenance of the crew on the 
voyaye, their value is to be deducted from the fol- 
lowing head of claim, namely :— 


Ii 


‘The gross freight 10 be earned under the charter 
party with Messrs. Paul Heinemann & Co. was 
810,000 U.S. Gold; and the plaintill,’ deductions 
for the estimated cost of earning it amount to 









*REIGHT. 














$2,623.20, But the cost of the foud of the crew 
has been omitted, and should be included amongst 
these deductions, and the value put by the plaintilis 


themselves on the stock of provisins on hoard may 
be fairly taken as an approximate estimate ot 
the amount, viz., $1,150.12. Another omission we 
noticed is the Customs charges at Kobe. 
charges allowed for at New Vork seemed very 











light’as compared with the figures given in Stevens 
on Stowage for other American ports, but we had 





|should have done. 
The | another 





no direct means of testing their accuracy. The 
freight account, therefore, should stand thas :— 


‘imed « $7,376.80 











Deduct food of crew “1,156.12 
Customs dues at Kobe 22.00 1,178.12 
Allowed $6,198.68 





ECTS OF 


‘The charges made under these heads could not 
be considered excessive, and in the absence of any 
means of distinguishing between new articles and 
old we have followed the usual practice of deduct- 
ing one third from the claim of each member of 
the crew, and also from the master’s claim except 
as regards the slops, for which the full amount 
claimed is allowed, thus :— 


Masrer’s Cuarts, Books, CLoruine, ec. 














Claimed $1,208.65 

Deduct } 408.83 

805.77 

Slops ..... 251.04 

Allowed $1,057.71 
Private Errrers or Crew. 


CLAIMED. ALLOWED. 
$306.75 
90.40, 
281.00 


Wm. Laffin, chief mate 
Amando Nary 
S, Sjerson, carpenter. 























James Lawson 54-75 

Martin Nielson occ. 78.50 

H.B. Walker, 2nd mate 222.75 

John N. Argnoy 188.50 

¥. Gustatsen 81.25 1. 

H. Rosengr: yt.00 .., 60.66 

Joe Bowers . 63-50 5. 4a-g2 

‘August Patterson 73-50 49.00 

Christian Sabots 74.00 12. 49.33 

William Benton. 9.00 40.00 

John M. Nilson ..... 70.87 51.25 

0. Hagenow wi... 67.67 45a 
1,879.44 1,252.96 


Interest allowed on value of ship and freight 
from 28th November, 1885, date of probable end 
of the voyage, and on value of spare equipment 
and of effects of master and crew from 7th June, 
1885, the date of the collision, at 8 per cent. per 
annum. 

‘The parties should each bear their own costs of 
this retevence, subject to the decision of the judg 

j. C. Hatt, 
Acting as Registrar. 














Scurpute. 
CLAIMED. ALLOWED. 
(U.S. Gold.) 
1 Value of ship $58,493.08 $39,757.92 
2 Stores and equipment 3,757.70 2.80.57 
3 Freight... ties 7.370 8 6,189.08 
4 Master's effects .. 1,400.59 1,057.71 














$71,088.86 $49,904.88 
(Mexican.) 
At current rate of 76 


equal to, + $03,537.97 $65,604.31 














5 Effects of crew 1370.44 1,252.90 
‘Total claimed S417 41 — 
‘Total allowed «2... $06,917.27 





Before Russett Roperrsox, Esq. Assist.-Judge. 
Wepnespay, July 28th, 1886. 


CHARGE OF EMBEZZLEMENT, 


J. Gillam was charged to-day with the embezzle- 
ment of two sums of $120 and $334.40, being 
monies pad for and on account of the Yokohama 
Drayage Company. “Ihe summons alleged that 
he, being @ clerk in the employment of the Drayage 
Company, on the 23rd and’ 24th of this month, 
received the sums mentioned, for and in the name 
of the company, and embezzled them. 


Austin’ Weston, an American citizen, deponed— 

















Tam manager ot the Yokohama Drayage and 
Lighter Company. ‘The accused was in my cin 
ployment, as a clerk. Some goods were tu be 


passed for the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, and on the 
2jed instant accused went to the office of the Nip- 
pen Yusen Kaisha and drew $120 by getting a 
cheque from Mr. Johnstone, head of the sivies 
department, which’ was afterwaids cashed by the 
cashier. He did not pay the duty with itas he 

On the followings day he drew 
sum of 8334.40, also on account of duty, 
of which only $10.40 were used for that purpose, 
Tasked the delivery clerk at the Hatoba how much 


Sb had been, :patds and 1 was shown only are. 
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‘i ».40. On the 26th (Monday morning) 
Tet tee Me, Johnstone at the office, [ asked 
him how much money had been paid to the accused 
and_was told of the two payments. I then tried 
jo find Mr. Gillam, and got him the following 
morning at 6 o'clock. I asked him what he 
had done with the money and he accounted 
for $208.20, leaving $245.50 unaccounted for, He 
had explained how he had spent $60, but did not 
account for the remaining $180. After finding 
him yesterday he went with me to our office at the 
Hatoba and showed me where there was $108.50 
in his desk. I applied to this Court for a summons 
yesterday morning, accused meanwhile remaining 
in his room at No. 98. 

James Johnstone, manager of the stores depart- 
ment, Nippon Yusen Kaisha, deponed :-On 
Friday, the 23rd, accused called at my office to 
get a sum of money on account of duty for 
goods which had arrived by the steamer Bengloe. 
He asked for $120 and I at once gave him an 
order on the cashier for that amount, Next day I 
was absent in Tokyd, and the order for the 8334.40 
was granted by Mr. Curtis. Ido not of my own 
knowledge know whether he paid the duties with 
the money or not. Mr. Weston came on Monday 
morning and said that Gillam had disappeared, 
and that the money advanced had not been paid 
into the Custom-house on account of the duty. He 
asked me to come to the urt and swear an in 
formation against the accused. I accompanied 
him here, but I did not possess sufficient knowledge 
of the matter to justify me in swearing then. I 
Produce the receipts. We have got only a por- 
tion of the goods. ‘The remainder has not been 
passed through the Custom-house, accused not 
having paid the duty. 

Accused, in reply to the Court, said he would pre- 
fer tobe dealt with'summarily. He admitted having 
embezzled part of the money, and hoped the Court 
would be lenient with him. He took a small sum 
at first, he said, with the intention of returning it, 
but then he got reckless and on Sunday night he 
took a large sum out. It was dark at the time 
and he could not tell exactly how much he took on 
Sunday night, but he supposed there must have 
been about $200." He had spent $65, and the rest 
he must have lost on Sunday night or Monday 
morning between Honmoku and ‘Takashima-cho. 

Mr. Weston, in reply to the Court, said he wished 
to produce evidence to prove that accused had a 
large sum of money in his possession at Taka- 
shima-cho. Money was passed by him to his girl 
in Takashima-cho, and the girl placed this money 
in her obi. He could not say how much there was, 
but the witness he proposed to call said the notes 
were of the new silver issue with green backs and 
were probably yen 10 notes, and that there was a 
roll of them. 

The case was adjourned for this evidence till 10 
o’clock on the morning of the 3oth instant, 











Fripay, July goth, 1886. 
Utagawa Masa deponed—I live in Honjo, 


binet have been made :-— 


Right Hon. Lord Gro, F, Hatton, 
Marquis of Loxpoxperey, 

Sir Micnarn Hicks-Bracu, 

Lord Ranvotru Cuvrcuity, 


Earl of Ippesreicn, 


terms of British rule in Burmah. 


Sentence was passed of six months’ imprisonment. 
Accused asked if he would allowed to sce the girl, 
Takahashi, to make arrangements as to his effects. 
He was informed by the Bench that under certain 
surveillance hecould sec the girl as tohis belongings. 











LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
=arte 
(Reuter “Srecia.” Tro “ Japan Maru.” 


London, July 25th. 
THE NEW CABINET. 

The Marquis of Salisbury has conferred with 
the Marquis of Hartington, who has promised 
to support his Irish policy. 

It is believed that Lord Randolph Churchill 
will be appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as leader of the House of Commons. 

London, July 26th. 
THE MARQUIS TSENG AND PRINCE BISMARCK, 
The Marquis Tseng has gone to Kissingen 
in order to pay a visit to Prince Bismarck. 
London, July 28th. 
THE NEW CABINET. 


The following appointments to the new Ca- 


Marquis of Satispury, 

Lord High Chancellor. 
Right Hon. W. H. Saurn, 

Seerctary of State for War. 


First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


a 
1 


Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 
ENGLAND AND CHINA, 


The Chinese Government has agreed to the 
' 





Todkyd, not in Yokohama. I have seen the ac- 





cused I think on the 26th of this month, at ‘Taka- 
shimacho, [ saw him about ten o’clock on the 
morning after he went there. I saw the woman 
now in Court with a bundle of blue satsw in her 
hand, how much I do not know. I did not see 
prisoner pass the notes. I did not see the prisoner 
with the notes at all. 

To Mr. Weston—The woman I saw with the 
satsu is here in Court. ‘The prisoner did not tell 
me he had given the notes to the girl. 

Takahashi Hide deponed—I know the prisoner; 
1 am in his service. 

By Mr. Weston—I went to Takashima-cho on 
the morning of the 26th. I got to the room where 
the prisoner was after some trouble. He was 
lying down. I took no money from him, I tried to 
rouse him, but inefiectually, and at length asked 
him if he had any money. Hesaid he did not know. 
He could not tell where his pocket book was, but I 
found it near him. It contained only a twenty 
sen piece, two 10 sen pieces, five sen, and two keys. 

Mr. Weston said he had one other witness, but 
he saw no use of troubling the Court further. He 
stated, in reply to the Court that he wished to 
amend the charge to the effect of accusing the 
prisoner of embezzling $245.50. He wished to 
state, ifit was not too late, that the accused had no 
authority from him to cgllect this duty. : 

‘The Assistant-Judge remarked that that might 
have the effect of upsetting the whole charge of 
embezzlement. 

Mr. Weston said if the money had been ac- 
counted for to him he would have passed it into his 
account and credited the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

The charge was then amended, prisoner being 
now accused of embezzling $120 on the 23rd 
instant, and $245.50 on the 24th instant. 











CHESS. 
Sesle ee 
+ Basson. From Detroit Free Press. 
BLACK. 


a 


1 


° 





ti 
WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in 2 moves. 
Answer to Chess Problem of July 24th, 1886, 








By Mr. G. T. Roserrsow. 
White. Black. 
TR. to Q. B. 5. 1K. takes R. 
2—R. to G. Kt, 2.—K, takes R. r 
3.—B. to Q. 4 mates. 
if .—K. to K. 6, 
2.—R. toQ. Kt2. 2.—K. to Q. 5. 


3-—R. to RK. B. 3 dis. mate. 


A : asda al 
Correct solutions received from “Trsa” and 





Accused pleaded guilty of taking the amount 
charged. 
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Omeca.” 1 


UNIVE 


and 12.25 and 4.50 
and 12.25 and 450 p.m. 


1.00 and 4.10 p.m.; and Yorokawa a 
a.m., and 2.49 and § 45 p.m. 


Third-class, yen 1.05, 


fortnightly on Saturday, wid Ini; 
connection with the English mail at 
Marseilles and Plymouth, 


Co. and the P. M. Co. s: 
10 days. 


Kaisha sail weekly (Wednesda; 
Kobe and Nagasaki. 


sai 


Shirahama (Yokosuka) 


MAIL STEAMERS. 
age 
TUE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Shanghai, 
per N.Y. K, 


Nagasaki, & 
From America. per P. M. Co. 


} ‘Thursday, August sth. 
Kobe... 





Friday, August 13th.# 





* City of New York left San Francisco on July ‘ayth, 





TUE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Hakodate ... per N.Y. Monday, August and. 
Vor Kobe... per NY. ‘Tuesday, August 3rd. 
forAmerica...... per P.M.Co. Tuesday, August 3rd. 
‘or Shanghai 
Kobe, and} per N.Y. K, 


lagasald .., 








Wednesday, Aug. 4th 





TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
Zee ones 
YOKOMAMA-TORYO RAILWAY, 
‘Tuatns Leave Yououama Station at 6.33, 8.00, 
8.50,* 9.45, and 11.00 a.m,; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4.00, 
450," 6.00, 7.15, 830, 0.45, and 11.004 p'm, 
Trains teave Téxy6 (Shimbashi) at 6.35, 8.00, 
9:15," 9.45, and 11.00 a.m.; and 12.15, 1,30, 2.45, 40.0, 
4:50," 0.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.007 pm, 
Fanus—Virst Single, yen 1.00; Second do., sen 60; 
First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., sen 90. 


Those marked with (*) run through without stopping at Tsu: 
Kawasaki and Omori Stations.” Those marked chearethe 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station: 














TOKYO-MAYEBASHI RAILWAY, 
Teains Leave Tonvd (Uyeno) at 5.25 and 0.25 a.m. 
p.m.; and Mayreasut at 5.25 am, 








Farus—First.class (Separ: 


Compartment), yen 
3.80; Second.class, yen 2.28 


hird-class, yen 1.14. 


at 





TAKASAKLYOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.50 and 9.55 a.m., and 
t 8.25 and 11.30 


OMIYA RAILWAY. 


(Uyeno) at 9.25 a.m, and 4.50 
at 9.90 and 4.55 p.m. 
13M 3.50; Second-class, yen 2.10; 


TOKYO.UTSUD 
Trains teave Toxvd 
and Ursunourya 
Fares—First-class 








SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

Trains tmave Suinacawa at 8.49 and 11.49 a.m., 

ind 2.44 and 6.29 p.m. ; and AKABANE at 9.55 a.m., and 

2.50, 4.05, and 8.35 p.m. 


Farss—First-class, sex 70; Second.class, jsen 46; 


Third.class, sen 23. 


KOBE.OTSU RAILWAY. 

‘Teaiws tuave Kone (up) at 5.55, 7.55, 9 5, aud 
35 a.m.; and 1.55, 3.55, 5.55, 7.55, and 9.55 pat, 
TRAINS LEAVE Osaka (up) at 4-45, 7.6, 9.6, aud 
1,6a.m.; and 1.6, 3.6, 5.6, 7.6, and 9.6 pm. 

‘Trains teave Kyoto (up) at 6.46, 8.46, and 10.46 
m.; and 12.46, 2.46, 4.46, 6.46, and 8.46 p» 

Trains Leave Orsu (down) at 5.45, 7.45, 9.45, and 
1,45 a.m.; and 1.45, 3.45, 5.45, and 7.45 p.m, 

Trains Leave Kyoto (down) at 6.45, 845, and 
0,45 a.m. ; and 12.45, 2.45, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 p.m. 
Trains Leave Osaxa (down) at 6.25, 825, and 
0.25 am.; and 12.25, 2.25, 4.25, 6.25, 8.25, and 














10.25 p.m, 

Faxes—Kobe to Osaka: First Single, yew 1.00; 
Second do., sen 60; First Return, yen 1.50 ; Second do., 
sen go. Kobe to Kyoto: First Single, yen 2.257 
Second do., yen 1.40: First Return, yen 3.55; Second 
do., yen 2.10. Kobe to Otsu : First Single, yen 2.85 ; 
Second do., yen 1.70: First Return, yen 4.30; Second 
do.,yen 2.55, 





OCEAN AND COASTING STEAMERS, 


Steamships are regularly despatched from the Pout 
£ Yokohama for the following destinations :— 

For Eurors—The P. & O. Company's steamer sails 

land Sea Ports, making 

Hongkong, for 

The Messageries Mari. 


mes steamer sails fortnightly on Sunday, 


Co.'s 


carries the French mail, and makes connection at 
Hongkong with the mail-boat for Marseilles. 


For San Francisco—The steamers of the O. & O. 
I hence, approximately, every 





For Cuina—The steamers of the Nippon Yusen 
'y) for Shanghai, calling at 
Steamers of this Company also 
to Korea and Vladivostock, at intervals, their 


'g notices appearing in the local papers, 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
Sreawexs Leave the English Hatoba daily at 8.15 
ind 10.45 a.m., and 1.g0 and 4.30 pimay aed leces 


at 630 and 10.50 a.m., and 
45 and 4.15 p.m.—Fare, 20 sen, 


a 
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LT’ SHIPPING. 
ARRIVAL 

City of Rio de Fanciro, American steamer, 3,548, 
Wm. B. Cobb, 25th July,—San Francisco 1st 
and Honolulu toth July, General. —P. M. 
































Co. | 

Thibet, British steamer, 1,071, W. D. Mudie, 25th 
July, Hongkong 17th July vid Nagasaki and 
Kobe, Gener N. Co. 





camer, 506, Tokito, | 


Toyoshima AM : 
chi anh July, Gen 


h July,—Vo Ok 





h steamer, 4,205, Pearne, 28th July, 

i neisco 10th July, Mails and Gene- 
ral_—O. & O. Co. 

North American, American ship, 1,520, Hallett, | 
28th July,—Kobe 1yth July, 26,000 cases Oil. 

M. Raspe & Co. 

Devonskire, British steamer, 1 
July, — Kobe 27th Jul 

& Co. | 

Nageva Maru, Japanese st 1,262, Wilson 
Walker, 28th July, anghat and ports, 
Geneval—Nippon Vusen Karsha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, C. Nye, 29th 
‘July,—Niigata 20th July, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Mino Maru, Jap: 0, Pender, 

2gth July, — Yokkaichi 28th July, General 

Nippon Yusen Kais 

ura Maru, 

auth July, 

Fukudasha. 

Sutsuma Maru, J 




















» 29th 
Smith, 



































mer, 102, Su 
July, Genera 


On 





G. 


W. 


1, 1,160, 
























Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum: 
mond, 3oth “July,—Kobe, Mails and General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Thédet, Buwish stearter, 1,071) Wi Dy Mudie, gist 
Julyy—Hongkong vid Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and, General—P. & O. S. N. Co. 

Yorkshi British s Arnold, 






















July,—New York vid Kobe, 
Baker & Co. 
PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 


Pe 
| from 





American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
San Francisco vid Honolulu:—Ensign F. M: 
| Bostwick, U.S.N., Dr. E. H. M. Sell, Messrs. 
W. H. Budd, Tom Harper, Will Harper, Miss 
Mabel Francis (Harper's Parlor Circus), Dr. and 
Mrs. Geo. A. Stuart and infant, and Mr. Ralph 
Hargraves in cabin; and 32 Japanese in steerage. 
For Hongkong: Mr. T. Asser in cabin; and 161 
Chinese in stecrage. 

Per British steamer Thibet, from Hongkong vid 
Nagasaki and Kobe :—Dr. Bertraud, Messrs. W. 
Jinks, John Hayes, J. Compton, H. James, J. ‘: 
Boswell, James Beer, 1H. D: Eames, 
Jones, FD Weight, J. Noggins, J. MacGuiil, 
Keane, and L. Vignolle in’ cabins and 14 nals 
sengers in stecrage. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from San Francisco : 

-Admiral Shufeldt, U.S.N., Miss Shufeldt, Mr. 
R. Greathouse (Consul-General), Mrs. M. 
thouse, General C. W. Le Gendre, Messrs. 
Smith, W. G. Hegt, R. V Irwin, Horace 
Fletcher, C. L. dela Camp, and Chas, Dernent in 























































Conner, 20th J te 26th July, Ges feabin. For Hongkong: Miss K. M. Southard, 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. Mics M. Whecler, Aliss E. Wheeler, Messrs. H. 
Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Mahl-| J; Greene, Geo. B. Hutter, Lai Hung Quai, and 
mann, 2yth July,—Kobe 28h July, General. Pung Pak in cabin. 5 
—Nippon Vusen Kaisha _ Per Japanese steamer Noguya Maru, from 
Kii Marn, Japanese steamer, 860, Hikozo, oth hai and ports:—Mr. Blondin, infant’ and 
July Ukkaichi zoth July, Get -| European maid, Miss Hanson, Miss Bennett, 
pon Yusea Kaisha. Captain W. G. Furber, Captain Provkoski, Mr. 
Cairngorm, British steamer, 1,166, W. H. Pe and Mrs. Nabeshima, Messts. Taguchi, Taka- 
gath July, —Hongkong 23rd July, Genera al,—|nake, Hayashi, Taylor, and Adet in cabin; and 
» Baker & Co. 1 European and 64 Japanese in. steerage. © For 






Joap, zoth 
eral, — 


sandra, German steamer, 1,097, Ha 
July, — Hongkong 23rd” July, 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

City of Sydney, American steame 
Fricle, 3tst July, — Hongkong 

Mails ‘and Gencral.—P. M 


DEPARTUR 3 


Sikh, British steamer, 1,510, Scotland, 24th July, 
“Kobe, General Adamson, Bell & Co! 
a, French steamer, 1,515, Du ‘Temple, 2 


CG 





G 








 asfoo, D. 
4h July, 















Vol, 





















*July,—Hongkong vid Kebe, Mails and Ge- 
a Messageries Maritimes Co. 

City of Jar American steamer, 3.548, 
Wm. B. Cobb, 27th July,—Hongkong, Mails 
and General.—P. MoS.S. Co. | 

Biden, Ueitich bark, 312, J. ny 27h July,— 





rar & Co. 
amer, 8Co, Kawaoka, 27th 
neral.—Nippon Yusen 


San Kranci-coy Pe 
Kit Maru, Japanese ste 
2— Yokkaichi, 





( 





Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Young, 
July, Kobe, Mails and’ Gen: 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 
Bengloe, British steamer, 1,119, Webster, 28th 
"July, —Kobe, General.—Mourilyan, Heimann 
& Co. 
Kumamoto Maru, 











ese steamer, 634, Narito, 28th 


Tokai Maru, Ja 
, General.—Nippon Yusen 


July,—Vo 
Kaisha. 
Tokio Mari 










apanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 28th 
nd ports, Mails and Gene- 
ppon Yusen Kaisha. 

















Chitose Murte, Japanese steamer, 356, Kaya, 2yth 
July, — Handa, General. Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,090, Stead- 





man, 2yth July,—Hakodate, C Nip- 


pon Vusen Kaisha. 











Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 14525, Swain, 20th | 
July,—iKebe, Mails and  General.—Nippon | 
Vasen Kaisha, | 








Tokito, 
Nippon 


Japanese steamer, 596, 
hi, General.— 


wyoshima Ma 
2oth  July,—Vokka 
Vuren Kaisha 

Gaelic, British ste 
—Hongkong, Mails and’ Gencral.—O. 
S.S. Co. 

Mino Maru, Japanese 
July,—Vekkkaichi, 
Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, J 








fy 4,205, Pearne, 30th July 








0, Pender, 3oth 
Nippon Vusen 








re 
o.|. 





London: Rev, dd Mrs. W. 
C. UL Oliver in cabin, Kor Li 
B. Dottwell in cabin. 


S. Groves, and Mr, 
erpool: Mr. George 










Per American steamer City of Sydney, from 
Honpkong :—Captain G. A. Porter, and Mr. S. 
Bhatha in’cabin. For San Francisco: Mr. J. A. 





De Bergh in cabin. 
DEPARTED 


Per French steamer Volva, for Hongkong via 





Kobe:—Messrs. Cousin, Bessie, T. Fioravarsti, 
Gramir, I. Williams, Santiago, B. Mano, B. 
Iwata, 'S. Mine, Chang Away, Ab Chie, ‘and 





Nicholls in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Mare, for Shanghai 
nd ports:—Mr, and Mrs. Ibara, Mr. and Mrs. 
» Mr, and Mrs. Sugay s Redd 
und Mrs. Stuz 
Kawabara, W. Dick, Bani, E 
Smith, and W. Hop’ in cabin; Mr. and Mrs, 
Kawatari, Miss Nishikawa, Mr. and Mrs. Nag: 
yama and three children, Mr. and Mrs. Misaki 
and two children, Messrs. Sonoda, Kimura, W. 
Gutteridge, and Yamane in cabin; and 3 Chinese 
and 08 japanese in steerage. 









Messrs. S. 





CARGOES. 
an steamer City of Sydney, from 
kong i—Hreight, 354 tons; for San Francisco, 
64u tons. 








Per Hrench steamer Volya, for Hongkong vit 
Kobe :—Silk for France 26 bales. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports :—Treasure, $455,000.00. 








REPORTS 

‘The American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro 
Captain Wm. B. Cobb, reports: —Left S: 
von the rst July, at 2.51 p.m. and a 
Honolulu on the roth July, at 3 
the same day, at 8.30 p.in. and arrived at Yoko. 
{ham aon the 25th July, al 4.20 p.m.; experienced 
light variable winds and good weather throughout 
|the whole passage. ‘Lime, 23 days and 8 hours, 

The British steamer Gaelic, Captain Pearne, 
reports :—Left San Francisco on the 1oth July, at 
nd experienced light variable winds 
ther Uhroughout the passage. Arrived 
von the 25th July, at g a.m. Time, 
3 hours, and 17 minutes, 
metican steamer City of Sydney, Captain 
icle, reports :—Left Hongkong on the 24th 
July, at 3 pem. and experienced light baffling airs, 










































dice ele Tale 
Yusen Kai 
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Smouth sea, and fine weather, Arrived at Yoko- 
hama on the 31st July, at 1.30 a.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
a ee 

IMPORTS. 4 
‘There has been a fair general demand during 
the past week, but transactions have been on a 
smaller scale than for some of the preceding weeks, 
owing in a great measure to the higher prices 
required by sellers. Dealers are prepared to 
advance for pressing orders, but having bought 
largely on speculation at low prices, they are well 
pleased to see holders’ quotations raised in con- 

sequence of the decline in sterling exchange. 


Yarn.—Sales for the week amount to 600 bales 
English and 1,000 bales Bombay. Prices have 
ruled rather higher for both, and quotations are 
very firm at the close. 


Corrow Pizce Goops.—Sales comprise 13,000 
pieces 9 Ibs. Shirtings at higher rates ; 2,000 pieces 
8t lbs. Shirtings and 3,000 pieces 7 Ibs. T.-Cloths 
at previous quotations; 2,500 pieces Indigo Shirt- 
ings, 1,500 pieces ‘Turkey Reds, and 2,000 pieces 
Victoria Lawns at improved prices; 2,000 pieces 
Prints, 480 pieces Velvets, and 500 pieces Taffa- 
chelas. 








Wo oLLENS.—1,000 pieces Mousseline de Laine, 
1,000 pieces Italian Cloth, 80 pieces Black Or- 
leans, 60 pieces Lastings, and 300 pieces Silk 
Satins are reported amongst sales, with a further 
slight general firmness in the Market. 


COTTON YARNS. 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary .. 
Nos, 16/24, Medium 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best . 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse... 


van riot. 
$25.00 to 26.75 
27.0 to 29.00 
29.25. to 30.25 
29.50 to 30.75 












Nos. 28 32, Ordinary ......- 30.00 to 31.00 
Nos. 28 32, Medium .. 31.50 to 32.00 
Nos. 28'32, Good to Best .. 32.50 to 33.50 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best. 35.00 to 36.50 


No. 325, Two-fold 
No. 428, Two-fold 
No. 20s, Bombay...... 
No, 168, Bombay....... 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay . 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
Grey Shiutings—8itb, 384 yds. gginches $1.70 to 2.10 


33-75. to 35.00 
35-50 to 39.00 
25.50 to 27.50 
25,50 to 26.50 
23.50 to 25.00 











Grey Shistings—91b, 38} yds. 45 inches 2.10 to 2.65 
1. Cloth—71h, 24 yards, 32 inches. 1.45 to 1.60 
Indigo Shirting—1a yards, 44 inches... 1.55 to 1.65 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, so inches... 1.50 to 2.30 





Cotton—lItalians and Satteens Black 32, van vanv. 














































inches 0.07 to 0.14 
Turkey Reds—1} to ah, 2 ah aids, $0 “ean niece, 
inches 1,20 to 1,30 
Turkey Reds—2} to 3ih, 24 yards, 30 
inches 1.40 to 1.60 
Turkey Reds—3} to 4lb, 24 yards, 30 
inches. 1,80 to 2.20 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22inche 6.75 to 7.50 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.65 to 0.70 
Valfachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches .. 1.35 to 2.05 
WOOLLENS. 
Plain Osleans, 4o-42 yards, 32 inches ... $3.50 lo 5.50 
Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31inches, 3.25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 0.20 to 0.32 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 
gr inches . to 0.35 
Mousseline de L. sineHujime, 24 yards, 
31 inches 0.20 te 0.34 
Mousseline de Laine—Vuzen, 24 yards, 
3tinches .. 0.30 to 0.40 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ $6 inches 0.35 to ot 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches...... 0.40 to 0.50 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ s6inches ........, 0.30 to 0.55 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 6 to 4lb, 
per Wh ese. 0.34 to 0.42 
METALS, 
var picete 
Flat Bars, $ inch 1. $2.40 to 2.50 
Flat Bars, $ inch cose 2,60 to 2.70 
Round and square up to inch . 2.40 to 2.60 
Nailrod, assorted 2.40 to 2.50 
Nailcod, small size ...... 2.60 to 2.70 
Wire Nails, assorted 4,00 to §.00 
Tin Plates, per box..... 4.75 to 5.00 
Pig Iron, No. 3 rag to tt7h 
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KEROSENE. QUOTATIONS.—(NEW SILK.) Export Table, Waste Sill, to 20th July, 1886 :— 
rem Hanks—No. 14 sa = ASO IRNO-RD, 1885.86 

beste: Nem. 1.700 7a | Hanks—No. 2(Shinsh) < See Ne ES UE 
SE iy anks—No, 2 (Joshu’ om, , i eelre (ene. 

Comet Hem i ae = H a [Eiri ae he aiken odes Waste Silk. 38 580 122 
Stella é + 1.60 to 1.624 Hanks—No. 2} (Joshi) Nom, $530 to540| Pierced Cocoons ..... = = - 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3 Nom. "520 to 525 | —— eas 

SUGAR. fen 3 «Nom. 510 to 515| ‘580 122 

i : lanks—No. 34 Nom: 490 to 500 | ‘ 

A few small parcels Brown Formosa have nha —No: ab 28 to350| Seltlementsand Direct ) "StH eves reras. 
changed hands, but business is dull and prices . 1, 10/13 deniers 730 Export from ist July 3 360 

1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers Joa to710| Stock, zoth Jul ee 
weak. thy 19it6, tafty deniers Bio tooo | Stele 20th July eS badd 
2 2, 10)15 deniers .. Go to 690 | Available suppliestodate 2,5 
White, No.1 Fulatures—No. 2,14 18 deniers Mateze} Ores ee eee 1,360 
x E 3, 14/20 deniers - Exchange.—Foreign is hz in by 
wwbite, Noe Roretla--(Shlashu und Oahu) Beis Novas. 67a toGRe| sone eee ereign is. hammered agaiiy by: the 
evnnannas Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers ........ 600 to670| renewed fall in Silver. LonDoN, 4 m/s., Credits, 
‘ite, No. 4 Re-reels—No. 1}, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 640 to 650| 47,2. apres Sine ; ¢ : 

RR ners ee ee ee 620 to 630 | 3/143 Documents, 3/1$; Omy/s., Credits, 3,2; Do- 








Brown Formosa, 





EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last report was dated the 23rd instant; 
since then we have had a strong Market with small 
business, the total nett Settlements being 75 piculs 
only. In reality 111 piculs of Filatures and Re- 
reels have found buyers, but Hanks give a minus 
quantity of 36 piculs, thus reducing the net busi- 
ness to 75 piculs, as noted above. In addition, 
Direct Export has taken 25 piculs, making the 
total foreign business for six days 100 piculs. 


Sellers have been able to get a rise in prices, and 
are now holding strong, expecting foreigners to 
operate freely as the departure of the City of 
Sydney draws near. Meanwhile, the majority of 
exporters find that they cannot pay these figures, 
in spite of the further de As to 
the outlook, it is hard to foresee anything; but in 





e in exchange. 


the ordinary course of trade an increasing Stock 
(with very small sales) would naturally bring us 
to lower prices in the near future. Native mer- 
chants are jubilant, however, and for the present | 
ridicule the idea of lower values, and it is not at| 
all certain that any amount of business could be 
done at our quotations. 


Arrivals increase daily, and the Stock-list gives 
500 piculs more than this time last week. Again 
there are no transactions to report for Europe, and 
the U.S. Market does not follow ours in its upward 
march. 


There has been only one shipping opportunity 
since we last wrote, viz.—the M.M. steamship 
Volga on the 25th. She carried 26 bales for Euro- 
pean points, of which only 8 were on foreign account. 





This brings the present season’s Export up to 771 
piculs, against 502 piculs last year, and 911 piculs 
to same date in 1884. 


Hanks.—The two sales of Annaka-Takasaki 
noted a week ago have been cancelled and the 
goods returned. Holders are very strong and 


stand out for prices which no Exporter can pay. 


Filatures.—Several parcels have found buyers 
at an advance on last quotations, and sellers are 
asking yet more, refusing to go on at same figures 
Among the sales of the week are Utsu-no-miya 
(old) at $750, Tokusinsha $722}, Hakusuru $705, 
Meijusha $690, Shijusha $685, Kanayama $685. 
This latter figure is now refused for Shinmeisha, 
Tokosha, and similar silks. In Koshu sorts nothing 
done, but a fragment of Bushw Fil. Hagiwara 
is noted at $700. 

Re-veels—Transactions amount to 30 piculs, 
consisting of the following :—Shinshn (Helmet 
chop) $675, Maibash (Tortoise chop) $660, and 
Five Girl chop at $655. 

Kakeda.—Nothing done, altho 








gh supplies are! 
Perhaps 





Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 
Kakedas—Extra : 
Kakedas—No. 1... 
Kakedas—No. 14 - 

Kakedas— 
Kakedas—No. 





Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No, 
Kakedas—No. 


Ta Oe 





Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 
Sodai—No. 2} 





Export Tables, Raw Silk, to agth July, 1886 — 




















Sesson 1866.87. 1885.86. 1884.8 
Bars, Bates, Baus. 

Europe 245 167 586 
America 564 356 436 
é Bales 809 523 1,022 
Total. UPiculs 771 502 our 
SeltlementsandDirect 2 "Uts: treees HeULss 
Export from rst July 870 450 3,060 
Stock, 2oth July 2,950 3.300 14450 
Available suppliestodate 3,820 3.750 3,050 


WASTE SILK. 

Rather more doing in this department, and sales 
for six days are reported to be 250 piculs divided 
between Noshi and Kibiso, the former 200 piculs, 
the latter 50 piculs. 

The business done has been at a further advance, 
but without proceeding in such leaps and bounds 
Still there is a 
firmness and hardness about holders which forbids 
large transactions in any section. Arrivals con- 
tinue on a fair scale, and the Stock has increased 
fully 600 piculs on the week. 

The M.M. steamer Volga took 21 bales of vari- 
ous Waste for Europe, including 5 bales old Joshu 
Noshi to London, ‘Total Export to date is now 
348 piculs, against 580 last year, and 122 piculs 
at end of July 1884. 

Pierced Cocoons.—Supplies are coming in, and 
some buyers are reported to have made contracts, 
but without fixing the prices. Quotations must be 
considered nominal until some real business is done 
and the goods weighed up. 


as we had to chronicle last weck. 








Noshi—This has received the lion's share of 
attention, and some high figures have been paid. 
Filature $160, Bushu $1574, Joshu $112}, are 
among the sales registered. Holders ask yet 
more, and the quotation for anything decent in 
Assorted Foshu must be advanced to $120. 


Kibiso.—Small business at high prices, Foshte 
$60, Hachoji and Gunnai $47}. A trace of Fila- 
ture rumoured at $140, but holders of good quality 
refuse to sell or name a figure at present. 


QUOTATIONS.—(NEW Waste ) 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 
o—Filature, Best 
o—Filature, Good 
o—Filature, Medium: ....... 
o—Oshiu, Good to Best 
o—Shinshu, Best .. 
o—Shinshu, Good 
‘o—Shinshu, Medium 0.0... 
(o—Bushu, Good to Best 
o—Joshu, Best 

o—Joshu, Good 

o—Joshu, Ordinary 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best 
Kihiso—Shinshu, Best 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds 
Kihiso—Joshu, Good to Fair 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good 


i 









. $160 





150 to 160 | 
‘Nom. | 

120 to 

No torts 
Nom. 





65 10 60 








beginning to come in from this district. 
we may see a little business before the steamer 


goes, 
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4510 50 





Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low .... 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 
Mawata—Good to Bes! 











UNIVER 


cuments, 3/2}: New York, 30 d/s4 7645 4 m/s» 
78: Panis, 4 m/s, fes 3-99. 
Domestic, as usual, at par with silver yen or 
Mexican dollars. 


+ 3:96; 6 m/s. fes. 





Estimated Silk Stock, 2gth July, 1886:— 











Raw, ricees. Waste, ricets, 
Hanks s60 Pierced Cocoons ... 430 
Filature & Re-reels. 1,300 Noshi-ito Slo 
Kakeda 300 | Kibiso $65 
Sendai& Hamatsuid Gco Mawata ...... 48 
Taysaam Kinds too Sundries 30 

Total piculs...... 2,950 Total piculs..... 2,200 


* 4 # Raw Stock—1,550 piculs Old, 1,400 dei New. 
Waste Stock—900 piculs Old, 1,300 piculs New. 
TEA 

The business of the past week reached 5,055 
piculs, as compared with 6,895 piculs last year for 
the same period. The market has dropped fully 
one dollar per picul all around, and’ some very 
good selections of lower grade leaf have been ob- 
tained at quotations. IL is not expected that prices 
will go much lower, as sellers, having obtained fair 
rates for their Tea 





since the opening of the season, 
appear to be able to hold their own, Teas are selling 
in America fully 4 and 5 cents. per pound lower 
than last year, and the Market continues steadily on 
a downward course. The export from Japan to all 
parts of the United States and Canada forthe séa- 
son to date is 23,679,899 pounds, against 17,436,606 
pounds in 1885, or 6,243,293 pounds in excess, 
these figures including the weekly export given 
below. ‘Total settlements are 153,445  piculs, 
against 120,035 piculs in 1885. Receipts continue 
on a fair scale. The Tea shipments for the under- 
mentioned steamers, from Yokohama only, are as 
:-303,678 lbs. for New Yorle and 96,694 Ibs. 
for Cauada, total 400,372 Ibs., per steamship Celtic 
Monarch, sailed July 20th; the steamship Glenfal- 
loch, sailing on the 2oth instant, took 489,606 Ibs. as 
follows :—318,454 Ibs. for New York and 171,242 
Ibs. for Canada, The O. & O. steamer Sau Pablo 
carried from this port on the 22nd inst., 53,695 Ibs. 
for New York, 82,800 Ibs, for Chicago, 197515 
Ibs, for San Francisco, and 14,430 Ibs. for Canada. 








follow 











Common $10} & under 
Good Common ..... 1 to2 
Medium 14 to 15h 
Good Medium 16} to 184 
Fine 19 tor 
Finest 22 to 25 
Choice 26 & up'ds 
Choicest Nominal 


EXCHANGE. 
A further fall of Silver has had the usual effect 
upon Exchange, but the business done shows a 
a weak tendency at the close. 


and 
nk 4 months’ sight 
cerling—Private 4 months? sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight... 
On Paris—Rank sight... ... 
Private 6 months’ sieht 
ong—Rank sight 













Rank sight 

Private to days? sight 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand . 

On New Vork—Private 3o days’ sight 

On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 
‘On San Francisco—Private yo days’ sight... 
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STEEL & F ILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
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Kets LOZENGES. 
Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 


KEATS LOZENGES. 


est & Best Congh Remedy. 








Kees LOZENGES. 3. 
Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 




















KEATING’ LOZENGES. 
Oldest Best Cough Remedy. 

K YEATING’S LOZENGES. 
Oldest & I nigh Remedy. 

KEATING’ | LOZENGES. 
- Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 

KEATING'S LOZENGES. 
Bsr s Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 

K=2ATING'S LOZENGES. 
Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 

KBSTINGE LOZENGES. 


Ollest & Best Cough Remedy. 


-EATING'S LOZENGES. 
Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 


EATING’S LOZENGES. 
Oldest & Rest Cough Remedy. 
K=atiEs, 





LOZENGES. 


Doctor WILL TELL yo! 
edie < 







fain only the purest drags, 
Sold every where in small tins. 





KEATING’S WORM TABLETS, 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in ap- 
pearance and taste, furni ile method of 
IN. 










admi 1 the ‘only cer . SAL 
or THREAD WORMS. It is a perfectly. safe and mild 
preparation, and is especially adapted ior Children, Sold 
in Bottles, by all Chemists. 
Baresi THOM KEATING, London, 
port Chemist and Druggist, 
0. 26 ins. 
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YARR ROW? ayer 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 26 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Macuinery CoNnsTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, timitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


‘MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


COAST TRON PIPES. 


Offices :41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


lo ro ESKOM A, OSWALD STREET, GUABG OWE OOT LANE 
STEEL RAILS. PLATES, THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
a _ 
ANGLES, TEES, HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


TEE-BULBS, Z-BARS, CHANNELS, = = 
SONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 


And other Sprcrat Sxcrions; also, Forcincs P tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
and Cast! of all kinds. medicine there is “* Health for all."? The blood is the foun- 


THE STEEL COMPANY ' SCOTLAND, tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pills. 
| Limiten, 
180, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW, 

















Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 
in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,”’ 
says—“I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 




















ta 2 By TH 7 SAA | tne service of the sick, with advice gratis In a short time 
2 = ants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
» 
fem z fhe | these are most useful to an explorer, as 
se z Bad ees possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
fk I a Fai + % —Y | amundeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
4+ & - wo 4 A of their value."” ab 
= wi + m 2 | | es SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
: Ke ae : 
~ oy iff 7 Rt sh@ + > | | HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
oh ay Bh ¥ 4 |__| Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
WK tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
etd Y | | tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
mF Ben > | all inflammations. 
& S mS OF wp - 
= Mx. J. T. COOPER, 
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account of his a crtraceaniney travels .in China, pub- 

% “Thad with me a quantity of Hollo- 
gave some to the people, and nothing 
r gratitude; and, in consequence, milic, 
utter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
ate oonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that I was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining ‘ stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World. 
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IRON TUBES& FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER, STEAM ETC, 


LLOYD & LLOYD, 
ALBION TUBE WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. | 



















FINEST AND APEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK, FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
He aanecogs and Annual Sale, 8,000,000 Jars. 
Bete 
Tobe 
CAUTION 


sgo' Natious should feel grateful."—See 
i 





Invaluable for India as 
aig a Emig’ Tonle tr all 
nature in Blue In usa Ls at cases of Weakness. 

Oe a Seite see Keeps good in the hottest 
am urers who are able to offer the Climates, and for any 
m Liebig’s: jeacrantec of genuineness, length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England 















Street, Settlement, by James ELLAcorT BEALE, 
aturay, July 31st, 1980. 
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HLE. Coen Ito has again gone to Tomivka 
for the sea bathing. 


Viscorst Niwa Cxoroxu, filth grade, second 
s. died last Friday week. 








Tur Covxtess Sawo will proceed with her 
children to Ikao the 5th inst. 


Parxce Nasuimoro was one of this year’s gra- 
duates at the Gakushu-in. 





Tire Government proposes to establish a con-| 
sulate at Amoy at an early date. 


A sxow-Fan is reported to have cccurred at 
Abegori. Iga, on the 23rd ultimo. 





H.E. Cocst Matsucara went to Tomioka for 
the sea bathing the 2nd instant. 





Count Ont, President of the Genro-in, went to 
the Isobe uf springs the 2nd instant. 


HLE. Covst Satco has te! 
Francisco news of his arriva 


aphed from San, 











there the 2gth ult. 


Me. Isnt, Director of Imperial Telegraplis, lef: 
the capital the rst instint for Tkao hot springs. 
Joshu. 


Tue Hoy. Str Faaxers Puussr 
has visited and inspected the 
Ashio. 











«i 





per inine a 








A compasy styled the Japan Flour Company 
has Leen established at Minami Oudawaracho, | 
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KG ATG, 


Toky®. for the sale of wheat flour, the demand 
for which has considerably increased lately. 


Stocks of foreign goods, testile fabrics in par- 
ticular, are very low in Kobe, and prices have 


appreciated 





Praces of entertainment in Osaka, approved of 
by the sanitary authorities, have been permitted 
to be réopened. 








Prince Lovis Naro.eon is 
Hokkaido. 
the 2oth in 


till touring through 
He will return to the capital about 
tant. 





Tue regulations as to the abbatoirs of Tokyd 
received the sanction of 
2yth instant. 


the Government on the 


Dk. Sayzyosnt, a chief naval surgeon, has re- 
ceived the appointment of chief of the Cholera 
Hospital in Tokyo. 


Titeir Excetiescies Counts Inovve asp Ya- 
maGAtA left the sth instant, by the Sa/suma 


Maru, for Hokkaido, 





Tur price paid by the Korean Government for 


he Nippon Yusen Kaisha steamer Shima .Varu 





is said to be 109,060 ren. 








Trere Invertar iciuxersses Prixce axp Prrx- 
cess Aristaawa, who had been staying at Tkao, 
proceeded to Nikko the rst instant, 


Tue Agricultural Association of Japan will hold 
meetings to discuss agricultural questions from 
the 17th to the 1gth of next month, 





Mr. Nakamera, Japanese Minister Resident in 
Holland, has received the additional appoint 
ment of Minister Resident in France. 


Ire Britansic Majesty has been pleased to 
approve of the appointment, as Japanese Consul 
resident in Tasmania, of Mr. R. Beadon. 








Tue newly 
Shishin Sail 


proceeded to his 


ppointed President of the Kobe 
ansho, Mr, Justice Mayabara, has 
post and taken up his duties. 








Tug question of improving the food supplied to 
the amy was discussed at a meeting held in the 
Tokyo Garrison the 2nd instant. 


Tur number of deprsit rece’ 
Tokyo General Post Ollice in connection with 


ats issued by the 





the post offices savings banks averages 10,000 
daily. 





Ma. Nacat, president of the Druggists’ Associa- 
tion, who went to Germany in the beginning of 
the year, returned to TOkyG the 31st of last 


month. 


Rravrattoys relating to the peerage and to de- 
corations, t be sulstinited for the present ru 





s 
tor peers, have been completed in the Bureau 
of Jurisprudenc 








ve of kai and Mizuchi, 


Tan pe 
Prefecture, are much exercised hy the continuous 


ayrino 





subterranean neises leard from the direction of 
the Shirane mountain, their apprehensions being 


grounded on the fact that the eruption of the 


mountain some years ago was preceved by a 
similar phenomenon. 


Tur Custom-house authorities in Inchhén have 
requested the Japanese chargé d'affaires to re- 
commend to them competent Japanese for 
service in the Custom-hous 








Thei Inrertar Hicunesses Prince axp 
Princess Komatsu, who have been staying for 
some time at Nikko and Ikao, returned to the 


capital the 1st instant. 





Kawar Tse 
hama, who 


EHICHI, a tea merchant in Yoko- 
lleged to have sold spurious leaf 
to foreign firms, has been expelled for one year 
from the local tea association, 








H.E. Covnr Ito, who has been staying at 
Tomioka for the sea bathing, returned to the 
capital on Friday last, and attended at the 
Cabinet Office the following day. 


Tue tea trade in Kobe began to decline some- 
what in the last days of July, and, arrivals of 
leaf continuing, the stock has now reached 
nearly a million and a quarter 4/7. 








Axornre railway has been surveyed, upon which 
work will soon be commenced. It will run 
from Iwami-zawa, in the province of Ishikari, 
Hokkaido, to the port of Muroran. 


Lasp in the vicinity of the track of the Tokaido 
Railway has largely increased in value, and 
owners are now asking for allotments ten times 
the price they wanted a few months ago. 





Ligutenant-Generat Oxv, lately commanding 
the 7th Army Corps, who has been promoted to 
the command of the 1st Army Corps (Imperial 
Bodyguards), arrived in Tokyo last Saturday. 


Tie Shitaya district office in TOkyO has started 
the distribution of free bath tickets among the 
lower classes in Mannencho, Fushimicho, Shin- 
sakamotocho, Toyosumicho, Shitaya. 





Tue coining of gold has been resumed at tke 
Imperial Mint, and about 20,000 yen are struck 
daily, The last order for silver yen, to the 
amount of a million, has just been completed. 








Tuirty-rive timber merchants of Wakayama 
Prefecture have applied for permission to con- 
tribute, free of charge, the timber to be used in 


the construction of the new Parliament buildings. 





Tie method adopted for disinfecting purposes 
in Osaka gaol has hitherto been the burning of 
sulphur, the effects of which have confined the 
number of cholera cases to very narrow limits. 


A TeLeGRam from San Francisco states that 
Prince Fushimi arrived in America from Europe 
of last month, and will in all probabi- 
cave for Japan the rth instant, by the City 












the 2 


gold mine 





Osawa, Akita Prefecture, 
which was worked til} about filty years ago, has, 
on a recent examination, been found. to produce 
gold and silver ore of the best quality in the 
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a | ay, 
country, A large number of capitalists have | of late years, and they are now found only in| to remove the restriction upon these theatres, 
already applied to the authorities for permission the most secluded places, This is ascribed to) but the authorities, having thoroughly investi- 


to work the mine. 





Tue temperature during the week in Yokohama 


has been high, over go Fahr. in the shade 
having been recorded daily, but a brisk bree 
and comparatively cool nights have been the rule. 





Tue Society of Oriental Painters at Shimizu- 
cho, Yanaka, Tokyd, is now preparing for the 
holding of an autumn exhibition at Demboiny 
Asakusa, Tokyé, atout the beginning of Sep- 
tember next. 


Tue medals awarded to the Agricultural and 
Commercial Department for articles sent to the 
Inventions Exhibition in England and the 
Metal Works Exposition in Germany have ar- 
rived in Tokyo. 














Tue representatives in TOky6 of the promoters | 
of the Nikko Railway have telegraphed to their | 
constituents that the necessary permission for 
the construction of the line was granted hy 
Government the 2oth of last month. 








Ow the expiration of the term for which the 
Kydto Club was originally established, the ac- 
counts were audited and the balance found to 
be on the right side. The institution is now 
considered to be on a firm foundation. | 





Ix consequence of the prevalence of cholera in| 
the interior of Korea, the Japanese Consul at| 
Pusan has engaged Mr. Obata, of the Nagasa 


al, and three doctors for ser-| 





Government Host 
vice at the Japanese setilement of Pusan, 





Tux people of Osaka appear to appreciate the 
value of a knowledge of the condition of their 
potable water, judged by the fact that several | 
thousand applications have recently been sent in 
to the Laboratory for an analysis to be made 


Bustyess in Kobe was much brisker during 
July than for some time past, Purchases from 
foreign merchants were on the average $20,c00 
aday, and the necessity for this large quantity of 
specie has sent exchange to yew 1.10 per 1,000. 





Tur flannel woven at Kishu, Okayama Prefec- 
ture, has increased in demand, and as the cloth 
is held in high repute in China where it was 
largely imported last winter, the chief establish 
ment in the prefecture is now increasing its 
staff of workmen. 





y say 





Rerors from many parts of the coun 
that the crops of all descriptions never loohed 
better. In several districts, however, no rain 
has fallen since the last week in June; conse- 
quently the land is very dry, and rain now would 


be beneficial. 


Tue Mint authorities, having received an oider 
from the Chinese Government to strike a quau- 
tity of brass coinage (about the same size as tle 
5 copper cash), speciren pieces 
assayed on the 28th of last month, in pr 
of several Chinese officials 





were 





rin 





nee 








Tuer Excetrencres Prince ann Princess 
Sanyo, who have been slaying at their country 
residence at Imado, Tkyd, will leave, the 7h 
inst., on a holiday visit to Nikko and Isobe. 
Th 


private secretary of the Pring 





will he accompanied by Mr. Ishibashi, | 








Iw all provinces of Hoh 
bears and other wild animals has decreased | 


Digitized by Goog 


aido the numler of 





the wholesale hunting of wild animals which 
took place during 1881 and 1882. 


Enovarp Re vi, the celebrated Hun- 
n violinist, now on a visit to Japan, in con- 


M. 


garii 








successful concerts during the week in the 
Yokohama Public Hall,” 


Tue latest fashion in America is a red umbrella 








of Japanese manufacture, painted with figures 
of birds, flowers, &c. 





So great is the rage for 
this article that the New York branch of Mori- 
mura & Co., of Toky6, recenily ordered 140,coo 


from a manufacturer in Osaka. « 


the local cholera hospitals recently, describing 
which a vernacular journal says—* Ife con- 
versed with each patient, and was so kind and 
thoughtful that the doctors, nurses, and suf- 


ferers all shed tears of delight.” 


The steady fall in the price of ice, and the large 
son hand at this time when the summer 
is on the wane, indicate plainly that the people 
have in some measure paid attention to the 
directions issued for their guidance in the matter 
of what to eat, drink, and avoid, in order to 


stoc 





prevent choleraie symptoms 


Tis Government propose, it is said, to send 


(| Kim-yo-kun to the Bonin Islands, the Korean | 





refugee being unable to raise money 





enough to 
pay his expenses to the United States, whither 
The sth instant was fixed for 
his departure, but as he has been slightly in- 





he wishes to g 


here will be 





disposed it is probable that his stay 


prolonged beyond that date. 


A rivort from Osaka says :—" Just as busine 
was showing symptoms of a revival after the 
lengthened depression, the cholera appeaied 
and crushed out our hopes. However, no com- 
mon obstacle seems to check the ordinary pro- 
gress of events, for all branches of trade and 
industry now exhibit signs of recovering their 
prosperity. 





Ss 


e 





form 








Tue Minister of State for Communications 
notifies that an agreement has been entered into 
between Japan and Salvador, according to the 
Regulations of the International Postal Union 





for the express delivery of mail matter between 
the two countries. In Salvador the delivery of 
such mail matter is limited for the present to 
the capital, San Salvador. 


ingenious rogue recently went to an ex- 
change shop and asked for 20 sen paper notes 
in return for four packages of 1 sen brouze 





coin, each package representing 50 sew. Having 
reevived the notes he went off, and shortly after- 
wards an examination of the packages disclosed 
that there 





re _genwtine coins at each end, but 
the intervening space was filled with lead, round 
which copper wire the thickness of a 1-sen coin 
had been wound, 





Losses in business through the cholera epidemic 
in Japan will total a large sum. From a report 
to the Industrial Bureau of Osaka 2x, it has 


been found that the closing of the five theatres 





in Nanchi during ene month (June) entailed a 
luss upon the onners of yi 3.152.yo, upon 
agents employed in ce 


Uiislinents, yen 6,199, 


V with these esta 
upen 


MNCCti 





aid a 


Frequent application has been mace 





rs, yen 


10,050. 


le 


| gated the matter and inspected the buildings, 
have decided that they must remain closed at 
| present. 


Ix the Import Market trade has been active 


|junction with Signorina Marchetti, vocalist, and | during the week. The last drop in silver has 
‘Mr. Isidore Luckstone, pianist, gave two very | largely convinced buyers that price lists must be 


greatly revised, and considerable business has 
been done at a moderate advance in quotations. 
; Yarns have been in fair demand, in one or two 
cases at a substantial increase ; while in all re- 
| spects previous rates have been fully maintained. 
| Cotton Piece-goods have changed hands in large 
| quantity at a slight advance, and transactions 
have taken place in Woollens at fully previous 
quotations. In sympathy with the fall in ex- 





|} Mx. Krracaxt, Governor of Kyéto 7, visited | change, Metal prices have gone up, but though 


there is a tendency to meet sellers the business 
done has been small. In Kerosene, buyers are 
shy of settling at the prices asked, and the market 
is quiet. In Sugar there is little more than a re- 
t At Kobe and Osaka, as well as in 
Yokohama, dulness is the chief feature of the 
market. Arrivals continue and stocks are very 
large, one Chinese holder in Osaka having an 
accumulation of 3,000,000 &én for which there is 
nosale. Inthe Silk trade buyers and sellers are 
still unable to agree, and business has been re- 
stricted to transactions designed to meet im- 
mediate requirements on the eve of shipping 
departures. oreign markets are still out of 
sympathy with the markets here, and as dealers 
are inclined to send prices up almost daily, 
buyers hold off. Better qualities are making 
their appearance, but the high figures reported 
as ruling up country restrict business in the 
The settlements of Raw Silk total 
450 piculs, but supplies are coming in plentifully, 
and stocks show an increase of fully 450 piculs 
for the week. Stocks of Wastes are also ac- 
In Tea a large business has been 


I trade. 








meanti 





me. 


cumulating. 
done at easy prices, and good shipments have 
been made. Another fall in silver has taken 
place, but the business done in foreign Exchange 
has not been large. 


NOTES. 














We observe that the Honorable Sir Francis 
Plunkett and Mr. E. Satow, H.B.M. Minister 
to Siam, paid a visit, a few days ago, to the 
Ashio copper mines. They were received by 
Messrs. Mutsu and Shibusawa, who had spared 
no pains to make preparations for the comfort 
of their visitors ; cooks, table utensils, and so 
forth having been obtained from the Seiydken in 
Tdky6. The hill sides were illuminated with 
coloured lanterns by way of welcome to Sit 
Francis and his companion, and the effect is 
An interesting fea- 
ture of the entertainment was a peculiar dance 
performed by the miners ; a dance which is said 
to have been novel even to Mr. Sato Sir 
Francis went all over the works, inspecting even 
the shafts which were farthest underground. 
The conduct of ‘the enterprise at present is 
marked by great energy. About six thousand 
people are employed in the mine and at the 
smelting works. Among this large number 
there is not one foreigner, nor do the methods 
Jemployed show any want of such assistance. 

Veh aAS recently to a leading Japanese mer- 
chant on the subject of the development of Ezo, 
[we were stiprised to hear him declare that with 








described as very happy. 
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every speculation concerning land in that part) 
of Japan he was resolved to have nothing to do. 
“Good land,” he said, “there may be in plenty ; 
land fit for orchards, crops, or grazing. But the | 
richest soil in the world is valueless without | 
markets to take its produce.” To this we urged in| 
reply that a railway to Aomori was in process of 
construction, and thatthe Japan Mail Steamship 
Company has plenty of ships to carry produce 
if only there be produce to carry. But the mer- 
chant replied that neither railways nor steam- 
ships are of any real service in Japan under the 
present system of management. ‘ Why,” he 
continued, ‘look at the Toky6-Maebashi line. 
It might almost as well be laid at the bottom of 
the carries. 
Freights are absolutely prohibitive. People who 
take to farming in Ezo with the expectation of 
getting their produce carried to market by a 
railroad, will find that they reckoned without 
their host.” This gentlemen's opinion appears 
to be pretty generally shared. 





the sea for all merchandise it 


Stxce the subscription movement was first in- 
augurated for obtaining Japanese griflins for 
racing purposes, it is safe to say that not a 
single animal hasbeen drawn which subsequently 
developed into a “crack,” or indeed that might 
be rated as first class, Subscribers, who have 


hitherto been so much disappointed ‘with the |! 


dead failures that have invariably fallen to their 
lot, will be interested to learn that a new source 
of supply has been tapped, which, if it can only 
be maintained, will continue to give sportsmen 
an opportunity of acquiring animals possessing 
racing shapes and breeding combined. We 
mentioned recently that the committee of the 
Kyodo Keiba Kaisha had obtained a string of 
eight griffins from the Government breeding 
establishment at Shimosa, which would con- 
stitute the subscription ponies for the forthcom- 
ing meeting. These were drawn for on the 
ist inst. at Shinobazu, and -we note with 
pleasure that four were taken by foreigners, 
who, as well as the Japanese subscribers, all 
express themselves entirely satisfied with their 
luck, and declare that the horses are well 
worth the money paid for them. Six of the 
animals are three-quarter bred, and the other 
two half-bred ; one of the latter, drawn by a fo- 
reigner, being a handsome and powerful chesnut, 
said to be by Bradley out of Miyaoka, a mare 
formerly well-known on the Negishi course; the 
other half-bred being a good-looking iron grey 
out of a Kagoshima mare with a great reputa- 
tion, Amongst the three-quarter breds are 
several smart and racing-like colts, and all give 
promise of good sport, possessing as they 
do blood and substance. We are glad to 
be able to announce that these animals 
will run at Negishi this autumn, all the sub- 
scribers having agreed to enter in the two (if not 
more) races which the Committee of the Nippon 
Race Club have promised to give. We cannot 
but regard this attempt to procure subscription | 
ponies of breeding as a step in the right direc- | 
tion, for, when such animals as those here 
referred to can be obtained at a reasonable 
price, we feel convinced that our oldest 
“ sports” will willingly sacrifice what advant- 
age they may have acquired by a superior 
knowledge of how to train that calf-like beast, 
the native pony, and give up such racing for the 
pleasure of owning and running animals which | 
have the make, manners, and intelligence that a 
horse—as foreign countries know him—should. 
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possess. 
been seen by owners who have supported the 


When these subscription ponies have 


griffin movement, we are convinced that there 
lack of subscribers for future simi- 
lar lots, and if the supply be equal to the! 
demand, a great improvement in racing both | 
here and at Tokyé should be the result. The 
Autumn Meeting at Negishi bids fair to be the 
best for some years past. 


will be no 


Many of the ladies of Japan are reported to be 
strongly in favour of exchanging their own 
costume for that of their European sisters. 
We set forth recently sundry reasons which, in 
our opinion, ought to make them hesitate. We} 
have now another consideration to advance. It 
isa consideration suggested by ce.tain items of 
news having reference to the toilettes of Mrs. 
President Cleveland and Miss Adtle Grant, 
soon to become—if indeed she does become— 
Countess Cairns. If the ladies of Japan will 
peruse these items, they may perhaps be dis- 
posed to think twice before adopting a style of 
dress which involve such barbaric display and 
insane extravagance. 


President Cleveland's bride to-day placed with her old 
dressmaker, Mrs. George Lee, of No. 279, tranklin street, 
an order fir two new gowns. One will be an expensive 
lack sill and the other a new and peculiar shade of brown: 
Both are to be made with adjustable trains. Several dress: 
makers have orders for toilets to be modelled 
worn by Mrs. Cleveland. ‘The newspaper descrip 
to be their guide. ‘The “genuine Folsom hat” 
* windows. 
jay furn shes a description of the future 
ountess Cairns’ trousseau, made here, and the wedding | 
gift of her grandmether. 
E ticles is marked with a fac-simile of the bride's | 
signature, her Christian name Ad¢le. 

There are tea gowns, in pale bluc and pale pinkecrape and 
gauze, trimmed with lace, for summer wear} Peignciis in 
pale blue and pale pink surah, with all the bands and ruttles 
of Valenciennes lace. 

Those for winter wear are in crushed strawberry plush, 
ined with fur; in moss green plush, with frontage of pale 
pink watered silk, veiled in creamlace, ‘There are summer 
dresses in foulard and surah or fanciful muslin, with bon- 
nets and hats matching every walking diess, and also 
dainty piles of lingerie in. fine batiste trimmed ‘with Valen- 
ciennes lace. 

Attention was first claimed by a dinner dress in cream 
watered sill skirt, veiled with overdress in eream lace, 
figured with roses and leaves painted by hand, the former | 
in natural hues, the latter in delicate shades of wood color. | 
Ihe back of the skirt is adorned with two long, wide bands 
‘of mimosa green velvet, lined with pale pink watered silk, 
The lace diess was gathered in a flounce just below the 
waist in front, and upon the gathers is a series of bows in 
mimosa green velvet, lined with pink watered silk. ‘The 
corsage, in white watered silk veiled with lace, had a 
revers of the velvet. 

Another dress in cream erépon was remarkable for the 
graceful cut of the corsage and overskirt, made in one piece, 
Tike a sleeveless polonaise, and bordered round the armhole 
and throat and down the front with fine gold emabroidery, 
the effect being almost that of a Greck peplum. Also’a 
costume in cream white cloth, made with a jacket corsage, 
covered transversely with a very wide sash Taid in flat folds 
of gold yellow watered silk. 

walking dress was in black tulle dotted with large satin 
spots, made up over black satin and trimmed with wide 
black’ watered ribbons and fine cut massed jet. With this 
dress came a short wrap in black velvet, black lace and jet, 
hung with strings of large jet beads. 

‘Adinner dress was in pale yellow faille, covered with 
white gauze, embroidered in a close pattern’ of leaves and 
tendrils in white silk. ‘The panier diaperies’of white gauze 
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ale fewn colored cloth and pale electric bluc satin, brocaded 
in stripes simulating straw lace. Th.s brocade is laid in 
fat plaits at the back of the corsage so as to show the lace 
like stripes, only opening out in full folds in the skirt 
Should the weather prove stormy on the wedding day, 











t! is toilet will Le replaced by a dress in helis trope Bengalines 
trinime | with a profusion of wide watered sin dark 
ster] cray, and a very full © Mother Hubbard” cloak, made 
in large t+, and with three short capes, composed of 
plain colurett silk, and lined thoughout with pale blue. 








Shere is a ball dress of Oplelia lilac satin and tulle, em- 
broidered in a shaded, deticate, astistic pattern ‘with silver, 
made with short round Empire corsave, and with a long 
gicalle in silver passementerie, each end tinished with heavy 

Addinner dress in white satin, with a train of white bro- 
cade, wide sash of white satin, terminating in rich pearl 
{ringes. | A walking costume in peach kernel colered cloth, 
piped with pale gray, and having large mother of pearl 
buttons, with designs in dark: brown, the corsage being con- 
fined round the waist with a wide scarf cintwre in pale blue. 
Also a sortie dv bal, a long paletot in tea rose satin, 
figured with Faster lilies in their natural hues, in velvet, 
lined with pale blue satin, striped with watered sill bands 
in the same hue, and having ornaments in gold passement- 
rie at the throat and cn the sleeves, 

Mrs. Grant's dress for the wedding is in pale green faille, 
trimmed with a profusion of fine Valenciennes lace, and 
with bands and bows of cream satin sibbon. 
































Iy his address delivered at Birmingham, June 
ryth, Mr. Chamberlain used significant lan- 
guage. “I am glad,” he said, “to have at 
last an opportunity to meet the electors face to 
face. The last few months have been a time of 
great trial and anxiety. 1 have always been a 
Home Ruler, even when the bulk of the Liberals 
scouted the idea, but I would never agree to 
concede to Mr, Parnell an independent Parlia- 
ment for Ireland, which meant the establishing 
of a new foreign country, thirty miles from our 
shores, animated at the outset by unfriendly 
intentions toward us. T have not altered my 
opinions since I last solicited your votes. It is 
for you to say whether I have forfeited your 
confidence by remaining faithful to the prin- 
ciples I professed. Mr. Gladstone in Edinburgh 
said the bill was dead. If that be so what are 
they fighting for? If there is a new plan why 
is it not produced? It is impossible to criticise 
a bill lacking clauses, preamble, or schedule. 
I hope it will still be possible to reunite the 
Liberal party and that they may find themselves 
agreed in the autumn upon some large measure 
of Home Rule and Local Government for Ire- 
land, but I will not pledge myself blindly to 
accept and swallow whatever may be offered.” 
More unlikely things have happened than a 
reunion of the Liberal Party on a Home Rule 
platform mid-way between the lines of Glad- 
stone and Chamberlain. 














A LEADING citizen of New York had an interest- 
ing experience recently at poker. He tells the 
story thus :—“ Last spring I spent a good deal 
of time at Washington, engaged in looking after 
Congressional matters. On the night before I 
was to start for home I entered a game in which 





met long floating folds of the same materials at the back. 
The half low corsage was trimmed, with a flat ruitle, em=| 
broidered gauze and with rows of wide pale yellow ribbon. 
A ball dress in white satin had a short skirt covered with 
white tulle, dotted with pearls and put plainly on the skirt, 



















| meeting a ruche of plain tulle round the hem. A very tast 
ful demi-teilette was in pale dove-colored riped 
with minute lines of blue and brown and crimson in set 
groups. Over this was made the corsa Kirt in | 
cream embroidered gauze, the latter ope e front 
and embroidered with narrow dove celored watered tibion. | 
Also a dinner dress in tea ro-e f skirt, cut in three! 





wide bands in front. Underneath these bands set full Frou. 
Frou cream lace, held in place at the top by bows of black 
ribbon. A polonaise of tea rose satin grounded embossed 
velvet, the pattern a small, close design of foliage in very 
alegray, also trimmed with lace, and bows of black ribbon, 
jormed the over dress. 

‘The wedding dress had a corsage and long train in white 
embossed velvet, the latter full four yards long, and lined 
throughout with white satin. The corsage—cut princesse 
at the back and all in one with the train—had square lapels 
in front, like a Louis XIII. corsage, and is décolleté ina 
point in front and at the back, the opening. hiled with a 
guimpe of point lace. The sleeves are also in point lace 
and the undershirt of white satin, entirely veiled in draperies 
of point lace. The point lace veil is shawl shaped and is to 
be attached to the coiifure by a set of diamond stars. 

The dress for departure is in pale fawn colored faille, 
embroidered down the front and back of the skirt and 
around the corsage with dead gold in a fine lace like pattern. 
The cloak to be worn with this dress isa long redingote in 
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several prominent political leaders, a brewer, 
an actor, a conspicuous lawyer, and a popular 
theatrical manager were engaged. Anyone of 
the company could easily discount me in the 
matter of money, but I had four S100 bills in 
my pocket and determined to take my chances. 
The limit was placed at $25 in the ordinary 
game and 50 in jack pots. Almost at the 
outset 1 began to lose. Evil luck followed me 
straight through the game. My $400 disap- 
peared like a fog before a July sun. From the 
gentleman who officiated as banker I obtained 
and soon afterward lost first $400 and then $300 
more. To this another $300 was presently 
added. Daylight had crept into the room and 
the perspiration poured off me in torrents. 
Finally, T concluded to leave the game after one 
more deal. It was a jack pot and everbody 
was in, As I afterward learned, my friend the 
brewer had an ace flush ‘ cold’ and the theatrical 
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manager had a king flush, also, before the draw. 
One other player had two pairs—queens and 
sixes. When I picked up my own hand I nearly 
fainted. It contained four sevens and a jack. 
The raising began at once, 850 at a whack, and 
the pot was soon overfiowing with chips, only the 
two flushes and myself staying in. By the time 
the flush men were tired raising they knocked 
“pat’ I, also, declined to draw. After a while, 
I got thoroughly frightened and decided to call. 
My four sevens, of course, did the business. 
There was a little over $1,400 in the pot, just 
$20 above the sum I had lost in the game. I 
paid my indebtedness and got out as quick as 
my legs would carry me, Tt seemed to me like 
‘a miraculous deliverance, but it was a frightfally 
hot place and I don’t want to fall into one like 
it again, and I won't if I can help it.” 








Tue suggestive application of scripture made, 
on the night of the memorable division on Home 
Rule in the House of Commons, scems to have 
sent the public to their Bibles for guidance and 
inspiration in the great political contest. The 
tellers on the Tory side were Messrs, Brand and 
Caine, and when the result of the division was 
handed in by these gentlemen to the Clerk at 
the Table, an Irish member shouted out ‘The 
Brand of Cain.” Thephrase was eagerly seized 
by the House, and considering the part sub- 
sequently played by Mr. Caine, his sobriquet 
appears to be finally fixed. Mr. Chamberlain 
was the next to become the object of a scriptural 
The Radical leader, his brother and 





comment. 
their strong coadjutor Mr. Craine, member for 
Barrow-in-Furness, were all included in the 
following texts, for which Mr. T. Healy is 
responsible :—" Two of the Chamberlain were 
wroth and sought to lay hands on the king, and 
when inquisition was made of the matter they 
were both hanged on a tree."—Book of Esther 
IL, xx.23. ‘Woe unto them! for they have 
gone in the way of Cain and perished."—Jude ii. 
By way of set-off to these conceits, a Glasgow 
newspaper contained, one Saturday, the follow- 
ing advertisement, betraying a good deal of 
grim earnestness :—“‘ Let us remember that to- 
morrow is the Lord's day, and pray to the Lord 
God of Heaven to over-rule that the Home 
Rule Irish Bill be defeated. 








Lorp Raxporru Cuurcutte is to be the Con- 
servative leader in the House of Commons. 
His claims upon his party must be very great to 
justily such elevation, It has seldom happened 
in the English Parliament that a political leader 
is deposed without an honourable retreat being) 
provided for him, Sir Stafford Northcote went 
to the Upper House when Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach succeeded him. But Sir Michael re- 
mains in the Lower House while surrendering) 
his place to Lord Randolph. An explanation, | 
but not areason, may perhaps be found in the 
paramount importance of Irish administration. 
Sir Michael becomes Chief Secretary for Ireland , 
and his duties in that office probably disqualif 
him for the position of leader. But it was not 
necessary that Sir Michael should become 
Chief Secretary. There is no lack of Conserva- 
tive statesmen to take Mr. Morlcy’s place. 
Evidently room was made for Lord Randolph 
at Sir Michael’s expense. We believe that, 
however high an estimate be formed of Lord 
Randolph's abilities, history will rank adroit 
quarrels with his party among the steps by 

















which he mounted the ladder. Before the 
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defeat of the Liberals on the Budget, last year, 
he had a difficully with Lord Salisbury which 
the latter was almost constrained to compound 
by the gift of an exalted place in the Cabinet 
So again, shortly before the recently concluded 
elections, Lord Randolph kicked over the traces 
with such vigourthat the Conservative leader pro- 
bably had to repurchase his allegiance at a high 
cost. Lord Randolph evidently appreciates his 
own value and knows how to extract apprecia- 
tion from others also. 
* * * 

He will be confronted by Mr. Gladstone in 
the House. For although there is talk of Mr. 
Gladstone's retirement, such an event secms 
most unlikely. The aged statesman must have 
thoroughly foreseen what was before him when 
he entered the lists as the champion of Home 
Rule. He 
immediate victory, any more than he can have 
purposed resigning himself to immediate defeat. 
The contest, too, is one which his own reputa- 
tion as a patriot and statesman will not suffer 
him to abandon. For the issue at stake is not 
alone the good order and tranquillity of the 
realm, but also the tiumph or discomfiture of 
the principles of government for which he has 
contended all his life. Ina struggle so mighty, 
watched by all the world, the principal combat- 
cannot lay down their arms and retire to 
tents. Mr, Gladstone must fight on, and 
not the least bitter feature of the battle will be 
that it pits him, at his ripe years and after a 
career of such unparalleled experience, against a 
political stripling like Lord Randolph. On the 











cannot possibly have expected 








eve of this incongruous spectacle, it is interest- 
ing to read an analysis of the men’s gifts by a 
critic who certainly not favour Mr. 
Gladstone—the Su/urday Revier 


The credit of Parliamentary eloquence and argument 
has been fai maintained in the long debates on the Irish 
‘overnment [ill which closed on Tuesday morning. Of 
course Mr. Gladstone remains, rhetorically speaking, fri 
cops Senatus and faciles princeps. Since Mr, Disraeli 
leit the House of Commons, and Mr. Bright has ceased to 
be moved by the oratorical Spirit, and has lapsed into the 
silence of the Quaker meeting, the Prime Minister has had 
neither rival nor second. Probably the House of Commons 
never possessed so consummate a master of the art of 
debate. It has had greater orators, though, with the ex- 
ception of the late Lord L thy—whom Lord Russell used 
tu bracket with Lord Plunkett as the greatest master of 
eloquence he had ever heard—no superior in the half-century 
which he has passed in it. In the sense in which the word 
orator is defined in bielding’s “ Pleasures of the Town,’* 
Mr, Gladstone may indeed claim to rank as high as any of 
his predecessors. “Who is that?” That is an. crator, 
Master Punch.” “An orator, what is that?” Why an 
orator is—egad, I can’t tell what; he is a man that nobody 
dares dispute with.” Of course the definition is not literally 
tue, and never was literally true, either of Mr. Gladstone 
or of anybody else, But it makes as near an approach to 
being true of Mr. Gladstone as it was, say, of Lord Chatham 
or of Mr. Pitt. ‘Ihe hot scorn of the father and the cold 
scorn of the son did not mcre impress their colleagues than 
Mr. Gladstone!s judicious mixture of passion and argument 
whether scund or sophistical is not now the qui 
persuasion and overbearing declamation. A more eflective 
instrument of government and business was never forged, 
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Mr. Gladstone is said to have described the House of Com | 


ths as the best school for temper that ever existed, and to 
have good-naturedly added that, if a conspicuous instance 
lo the contrary may be cited, the exception would be a 
good deal more striking than it is but for the House of 
mmons. Whether the story be true or not, it mizht be 
truc. But Mr. Gladstone's passicn, though as genuine as 
any passion can be, is always kept in subordination to the 
purpose of debate. 
and afine natural gift reac 
had less of this power of management. When my 
mind is full of a subject,” he once said to Lord Shelburne, 
“if Lonce get on my legs, it is sure to run over.” This 
incapacity of self-restraint was probably what the elder tox 
pointed to when he said, “Pittis a better spcaker than [ 
am, but [ have more judgment.” With Mr. Gladstone 
only as much comes out as he deliberately allows to come 
out. Inthe art of public speaking Mr. Rright alone ap- 
proaches him, But Mr. Bright is essentially a maker of 
fet speeehes.. Though he has acquired in a high degree 
the faculty of debate, he is greater on the platform than 
in the House of Commons. A natural and generous feeling, 
no doubt, had a good deal to do with his resolution to reserve 
what he had to say on the Home Rele Bill for his con- 
stituents instead of delivering himself of it in Parliament. 
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| He shrank from direct conflict with the colleague and chief 





to whom he has been long bound by strong personal as 
well as political attachment. In comparing Mr Gladstone 
and Mr. Bright, quantity as well as quality has to be taken 
into account. if Blanco White's sonnet on “Night? were 





It is a part of the tactics of his rlictoric, | 








what Wordsworth pronounced it to be, and what it is not, 
the most perfect sonnet of our language, Wordsworth 
would still remain a greater writer of sonnets than Blznco 
Wh The affluence of Rubens counts for a great deal in 
his artistic fame. Johns.n’s denunciation of Gray as a 
barren rascal can’ scarcely be considered a criticism ; but 
it. states with brutal bluntness an element of judgment 
which cannot altogether be left out of account. Air Clade 
stone's speeches have becn made night alter night during 
hali a century, as instruments of business, for the carrying 
of measiies, and the swaying of divisions. Mr. Bright 
composes a speech in some degree for the speech’s sake, as 
Tennyson writes an idyl. It is, ina measure, art for art's 
sake, though not so exclusively as to shut out distinct 
nworal and political purpose. 

Those who look with the severest disapproval on Mr. 
Gladstone's pelicy, on his tactics and political ethics, will 
net be disposed to dispute that he is supreme in all that 
makes the Parliamentary debater and chetorician. His 
most formidable antagonist in the House of Commons is 
unquestionably to be found in Lord Randolph, Churchill, 
than whom noone is a greater master in the guerilla warfac 
of Parliament. Lord Randolph has lately given promise 
of adding to this faculty that of cogent argument and states 
manlike perception ; and it would be impossible to point to 
any one more certain, if strength remains to him, to attain 
the highest place in council and debate. 

















‘Ture is a difference in methods of art criticism. 
Without attempting to express it in common ad- 
jectives, we may describe its extremes generally 
Take some e 
umples of the former. Mr, Watts paints a lucid 
allegory. ‘A girlish form, angular through 
grief, crouches blindfold on the globe of the 
world and strikes the one unbroken string of 





as English and American. 





her lyre, pressing her ear close to catch its faint 
vibration.” Then comes Mr. Macallum, who, 
with “a full insight into the jewelry of light. 
carries personality of outlook almost to exces 
He is not strong in “balance of arrangement”; 
like the whole school of English landscape 
painters, he ‘sets forceful before balanced ex- 
pression.” What he does for “golden light in 
Mr. Bartlett endeavours to do for the 
silveriness of clear weather.” But Mr. Bartlett 
wants ‘truth in his half-tone Tum next to 
a portrait by Mr. Stannon, ‘Its technique 
is thoroughly French—that is to say, it is, if 
possible, too zow/u—but the sound English 
tradition peeps out in the dominance of the 
head. In colour the picture is a clever exercise 
in white, focussed by a touch of red.” Then 
you have Mr. Anderson, who “reduces the 
character of a landscape to its elements and 
strips it of accidents”; Mr. Laidlay, whose pic- 
tures are distinguished by ‘‘air, atmosphere, 
and unconcern with line”; Mr. J. Lavery, who 
“dignifies the most trivial motive by art” and 
who ‘uses accidents of pose, colour, and light 
with much skill and insight”; and M. Fantin, 
whose “figures are modelled in three or four 
tones but in gradations as subtle as those of 
nature, so that they stand upon the canvas with 
arotundity and an independence of their fond 
in which they are unequalled.” That is the 
English method. You want time to think about 
it. Now take the American, Clinton Loveridge 
has painted some sheep passing along a road at 
sunset, “The loose and open character of the 
the woods that spread along the distance, 's 
skilfully delineated.” $. $. Carr exhibits a pic 
ture of a little fisher girl, ‘Her curly hair 
and red cape are blown back by abreeze that 
comes rufling across the ocean.” D. J. Gue 
represents a girl in her chamber putting the 
finishing touches to a party dress.“ The light 
falls through a window at the left, with flowers 
on the ledge of it, and shines on her pleasant 
face, blonde hair, corseted bust, and blue silk 
dress.” J. R. Strickler is making a portrait of 
Bob Ingersoll. While painting the face he “has 
suspended a large apron from the canvas, 80 aS 
to conceal the body of his subject, and the bald 
head and bare smiling face of the eminent 
atheist peer over the top of this appendage like 
the head of a well fed baby over its bib.” That 
is the American method. 
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Accorpinc to recent publications of the Washing- 
ton Bureau of Labour Statistics, the year 1885 
was one of unusual depression for the labour 
market of the United States. During that year 
5 per cent. ofall factories, mines, and industrial 
establishments of the country were stopped 
altogether, and another 5 per cent, had to cease 
work for longer or shorter periods. In conse- 
quence of this, according to the calculations of the 
Bureau, 998,839 workmen could not productively 
employ their time, and were condemned to 
forced idleness, Adding to the above number 
those who were deprived of their earnings by 
the stoppage of railway building during that 
year, the sum total of unemployed labourers 
may safely be estimated at one million of men. 
The report then goes on to show in detail how 
the lack of employment on the part of so large 
a number reduces the power of the country in 
the line of consumption by at least $1,000,000 
a day, and that it must affect the internal com- 
merce by more than $300,000,000a year. The 
loss sustained by so large a number of workmen 
is quite sufficient to cause business depression, 
and to lead to a general retrenchment of private 
expenditure, this‘in tum creating among all 
classes a feeling of uncertainty and distrust. 
The close of the report is more cheerful, Ad- 
mitting that a general business depression had 
set in with the beginning of 1882, and that it 
had continued since then, the report points out 
that since March of the present year the effects 
of the long-felt depression have begun to di 
appear, and that there are many signs of a 
slow and gradual but sure improvement of the 
business situation. The report also touches 
upon a now much discussed subject—the pro- 
portion of native to immigrant labour, In 1880, 
when the general census was taken, there were 
found to be engaged in agricultural pursuits no 
less than 7,670,498 persons, and among these 
were 812,829 foreign born, or 18.5 per cent. 
Among the industrial classes the proportion was 
much more unfavourable. Of 3,837,112 persons 
engaged in factory work, there were no less than 
1,225,737 foreign born, or 31.9 per cent. This 
slows that of late immigrants have in increasing 
numbers chosen to remain in the cities; the 
supply of labour has in consequence outgrown 
the demand, and reduction of wages, over pro- 
duction and under-consumption, have taken 
place. While immigration during the last 
fifty years brought to the shores of America, 
a most to the 
industrial forces, the Commissioner thinks that 








valuable addition country’s 
phrases such as ‘America is the home of the 
oppressed of all lands,” and ‘ within the United 
States there is room for all” have now ceased 
to be applicable, and he is very much opposed 
to the further introduction of contract labour, ¢: 
pecially such as has of late come trom Hungary. 
There has, of course, been atall times opposition 
to immigration from abroad. But this opposition 
was always based on purely political grounds, 
and largely inspired by the fear that the country 
might by such an influx of foreign elements lose 
ational character and free institutions. The 
apprehensions of the people in this respect were 
perhaps best illustrated, in the earlier periods 
of American history, by the number of ycars of 
residence required before naturalization could 
take place. In 17yo, that term was fixed al two 
years, in 1795, at five, and in 1798 at fourteen. 
Sut in 1802, the period of residence before ad- 
mission to citizenship was again reduced to five 
years. Subsequent anti-immigration efforts were 
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largely based on religious and race antipathie 
and culminated in the brief ascendancy of the 
Know-nothing Party. ‘The present objections to 
immigration are of a purely economic and social 
character, and are not indiscriminately directed 
against a movement to which the United States 
undeniably owe their marvellous development in 
the past. The difficulty is to pass laws that 
will both cure the evils deplored, and at the 
same time secure the benefits of immigration 
Any efforts in that direction may, to a greater or 
lesser extent, divert immigration itself to other 
parts of the world, and that certainly would 
not be the object of any legislative measure 
sanctioned by Congress. There is still room 
elsewhere for the immigrants of over-crowded 
Europe ; and the United States certainly are not 
yet ready to close their ports against them to 
the advantage of less favoured but equally eager 
competitors. 





Amonc the American supporters of Gladstone 
and Parnell is a certain Mr. James W. Weston. 
In the region where this patriot lives there is a 
society which calls itself the ‘Eastern District 
Parnell Parliamentary Fund Association,” having 
chosen a name that exposes pretty plainly the 
purpose of its existence. Of late the Associa- 
tion has been busy with the good work of col- 
lecting subscriptions in aid of the Irish Home 
Rulers, and its efforts have been crowned with 
success to the tune of $17, owing to the liberality 
of Messrs. Cumiskey, McCormick, McDermott, 
and Weston, The last named politician sets 
forth the motive of his munificence in the 
following epistie :— 

Jony Kerwin, Esq., President Parnell Association of 

Brooklyn, E. D. 

Dear Six,—I inclose you five dollars as my contri- 
bution to the Parnell Fund and trust that thousands of 
others, citizens of this Republic, both native born and 
adopted, will come forward and aid in pushing on the 
cause of right and justice to Ireland. All honor to 
Parnell and Gladstone for their noble efforts in behalf 
of honest and liberal government for the Irish people, 
All just people are anxiously looking forward for the 
dawning of that glorious day when Great Britain shall 
release her iron grip of oppression from Ireland’s throat 
and made atonement, if such a thing be possible, for 
the long centuries of cruelty and outrage that she has 
so mercilessly inflicted upon a brave, patriotic, and 
generous people. 

Let England shake, for vengeance grasps 
Her worse than rotten throne, 

And bids her house of pirate lords 
Give Irishmen their own. 

A cty for justice fills the air, 
"Tis heard in every land— 

The people, gath’ring in their might, 
From kings their rights demand. 
Parnell and Gladstone lead the van, 

In Ircland’s cause to fight. 
Oh! Sons of Frin, falter not, 
And God will crown the right, 














I remain very sincerely, you friend for the right 
James W. Wesrox, 


If all Mr. Weston’s associates were as frank 
as he with regard to England's “ rotten throne,” 
her “pirate lords” and her “iron grip of 
oppression,” the British public would be greatly 
assisted in forming a decision on the Irish 
problem. 











p has created a litle sen- 
He has appeared before the public in a 
Ie 
claims to be the author of the phrase “in- 
nocuous desuetude.” 


Prestpent Creve 
sation, 
new light—that of a phrase-manufacturer. 


There is positive proof 
that the words occur in one of his despatches, 
and four reperters concur in asserting that he 
admits the soft impeachment of having invented 
‘heir juxtaposition. Buta shrewd writer in the 
Chronicle expresses doubts. He thinks that 
the author of such a phrase ought to have shown 
antecedent evidences of phraseological genius. 
Besides it is so easy for a speaker or « writer 








“to appropriate and innocently offer as original 
an idea or form of expression which has im- 
pressed itself upon the gray matter of some one 
of his ganglia, unaccompanied by a memorandum 
giving credit to the real author.” Now, in the 
ethical essays of the President's sister, Miss 
Rose Elizabeth Cleveland, there are abundant 
indications “of the exact angle in the crystalli- 
zation of thought” that corresponds with such 
a gem as “innocuous desuetude.” May not 
Miss Rose, suggests the Chronicle, be the real 
originator of the phrase? Then some of these 
indications are given, as follows :— 


Predestined to cubical deliverance. 
‘The abyss of theclogical pedantry, 
‘The subtle equities of this silent reciprocity. 
The integral designation of this Trinity. 
A perverse profound of obliqui 
‘Tho eternal irresponsibility. 
The distracting impotence of invalidism. 
Verdant with perennial resurrection. 
Luminous nucleii, raying illimitably. 

omentary seeming arises to evanescent view. 
This same saturation of imagination, 

An especially refined exploitation of soul, 

Fruitful contemplation, grandly generi 

Capacious curiosity. 

Yawned with irreconcilable divergence. 

‘The thundrous vociferations: 

A shower of auspicious portents. 

Selfish segregations of the cliques. 

The vain folly of selfish subjectivity. 

‘The intrinsic, immutable, indestructible element 
evaporated, 

That excessive elaboration which is the inevitable 
precursor of corruption 

A sensual sophistry emasculating ideal knighthood. 

A matter of tenuotis reciprocity. 
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Over Korean correspondent, writing from Soul, 
says that cholea has fairly established itself in the 
city, and is carrying off hundreds of the inhabi- 
tants daily. We can conceive no conditions 
more favourable to the spread of the disease 
than those which exist in a Korean city, with its 
universal and revolting filth and its utter lack 
of sanitation. No estimate is said to be possible 
of the number of deaths occurring in S6ul. 
The physicians at the Royal Hospital suggested 
that some steps to obtain statistics might be 
taken with advantage, but report says that the 
authorities could not be brought to appreciate 
the use of counting dead men. No doubt there is 
much alarm, among both official and non-official 
classes. But the result of the feeling is merely 
to prepare victims for the plague, not to inspire 
efforts to check its ravages. 





Tur Hydgd News renews its criticisms of our 
remarks with reference to the action recent!y 
taken by the United States’ Consul-General in the 
matter of Japanese Sanitary Regulations. The 
Consul-General, addressing his fellow-citizens, 
through the columns of a local newspaper, 
preferred a polite “request” that they would 
observe such Regulations. This we called 
afarce. Laws are not promulgated in the form 
of “requests.” To put them into that garb is 
practical joking. The Aydys News, however, 
takes exception to our opinion. Looking back 
to the archives of 187g, our contemporary finds 
that “the Washington Government then con- 
veyed to the Japanese Government through Mr. 
Bingham that the United States claimed no right 
to interfere in the police regulations of Japan, 
and that not only American merchant ships, 


but all naval vessels and citizens should obey 
|such regulations.” Very well. Let us accept 
|this view of the position—a view, by the way, 
|which we have always maintained ourselves, 
jexcept in so far as we doubted the propriety 
an | practicability of including Jecal sanitary 
regulations in the category comtemplated by the 
Washington Government, unless the power of 
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enforcing such regulations be held to rest with the 
So then American citizensin Japan are 
sanitary regula- 


Japanese. 
bound to obey Japanese loca 
tions, as well as all laws and regulations of the 
Central Government. But in that case what 
are we to say of the formula employed by the 
Consul-General? Could any legal obligation 
to obey, or any official authority to enforce, be 
inferred from that formula of ues 
Evidently some one is in the wrong. 





“ request 
Perhaps the 


ponsibiliiy. 









‘Tue championship of the Glove Ring has pro- 
bably been decided ere this. Mitchell the Eng- 
and Sullivan, the American, 
These men had never come 


lishman, were 10 


meet July 5th. 
together before, and rumours had long been 
circulated to the effect either that the former did 
to stake his growing reputation on a 


re 





not 
decisive contest, or that the latter had some 
superstitious dread of the British bruiser. Such 
a charge did not seem incredible in the case of 
Sullivan, who is mentally a very low type of 
humanity. Itis said, however, that he recent! 
repudiated it with more vigour than polish, 
declaring himself about as much afraid of 
Mitchell as of afour-year old boy. At all events 
there had been so much difficulty in bringing 
the men together, and the delay had been con- 
strued so unpleasantly for both, that when they 
met, they doubtless made the most of the oppor- 
tunity to clear off old scores. 
be a phenomenon in the matter of hitting, but 
of later years his rowdy and intemperate habits 
have told seriously on his physique, and nobedy 
will have been much surprised if he suffered a 
defeat at the hands of Mitchell, who is always 
in splendid condition. It was expected that 
the gate-moncy taken at the contest of the sth 
instant would amount to fully oae hundred 
thousand dollars. 








Tie Mochi Shimbunsays:—Diplomatic etiquette 
seems to have required Japan to evince some 
sympathy with the over-wrought apprehensions 
of her neighbours, China and Korea, concerning 
Mr. Kim. At any rate Japan ordered him to 
leave the country, and now, on the expiry of the 
period of grace granted at his request, our 
Government have arrested him at the Grand 
Hotel, Yokohama, and removed him to one of 
the residences of Mr. Mitsui, at Ota-machi. his 
attendant students sharing their master’s fate. 
It thus appears that our Government have es- 
tended to him special treatment in detaining 
him under arrest, the only restriction upon bis 
personal liberty being probably prohibition of 
intercourse with other persons. In this our 
Government have acted with justice. For, Mr. 
Kim being unable to leave the country at his 
own expense, the only alternative left to our 
Government was either to send him 
ina Japanese vessel, or to detain him under 
arrest and thus prevent him from being 
cause of ansicty as to our peace at home or 
abroad. But to take the first course would have 
been somewhat cruel as regards the fugitive; 
impolite to the country to which he might 
have been carried, and very diflicult. to ac- 
complish, for our vessels do not sail to any cru 
tips 





away 


any 








try except Korea and China, and 





Jon: 
to other nations would not consent to take on 
board any placed under arrest. by 
wie 
it 


person 
At present the 
tolerably 


eur 


Government. balance of 





is maintained well, but one 


country pred 
fluence over the rest of the world, 





comes lo possess a predominant in- 


political re. 
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Sullivan used to! +p. 


| 
| 





| solicitous to avoid even the smallest cause of 








fugees from that country will meet with a 
Tf the right of giving 
shelter toa political fugitive is to be sacrificed 


months old. To keep the family from actual 
arvation a subscription was started among the 
police, and a sum sufficient for immediate needs 





fate wherever they go. 





hy any State in consideration of its relations was collected. As may be easily conceived, 
with such a strong and agyressive Power as we |however, police constables have but little spare 


have supposed, all the rest of the weal ay 





cash to invest for even benevolent objects. 
| Should any of our readers, therefore, care to 
make a contribution, however small, toward this 
case—which does not fall within the scope of 
the fund being collected at the Kencho—Mr, 
Nosse will gladly receive and administer the 
money. Another constable connected with the 
Sanitary Corps, Mr. Isaburo Ishida, has died 
from cholera and will be buried with full 
honours. 


Powers would follow the same course for the same 
reasons. It will thus be evident why European 
and American countries seldom consent to 
order a political refugee out of their territery 
Indeed, it is hardly consistent with the honour 
of a Government to avow that it is incapable of 











preventing apolitical 
causes of apprehension as to its internal admi- 
ration foreign t Our Govein- 
ment are not so weak as to be unable to prevent 
Mr. Kim from atiempting 
trary to our natinnal 


fugitive from creating 





and tions. 





Fire broke out on Saturday last abea two o'clock 
in the storehouse of a box-maker named Hagi- 
|wara Kingoro, No. 14, Yoshida-cho, Nicho- 
me, in the district closely adjourning the 
Yokohama Police Station, and on the same side 
of the creck. The fire quickly spread and de- 
stroyed twenty houses—chiefly small dwellings 
—in the street where it had originated. A light 
southerly breeze blew the flames rapidly across 
in the direction of Isezakicho, on which side 
no less than twenty-three houses were destroyed, 
including the T'sutaza, the oldest and one of the 
most popular theatres in the district. The store 
in which the fire started is usually kept securely 
closed after the workmen leave itin the evening, 
V"/ and no suspicion is entertained of incendiarism. 
ns Wor The |The police watchmen observed numbers of pople 
Kim will more or less beveme | paying with fire crackers near the store during 
As wel te evening, and it is believed thata lighted frag- 
believe that our Government are strong enow'sh| ment of one of these began the fire. The steamer 
to prevent Mr. Kim from making any injurious | from the Yokohama Police Station and other 
attempts, we sincerely hope that, trusting in their native engines were on the spot promptly on the 
own strength, they will adopt measures at once | jar being given, and, the creek being full, no 
consistent with the dignity of this country and | difficulty was experienced in getting water. The 
the safety of Mr, Kim. heat was so intense, however, that the firemen 
could barely get close enough to play their hose 
on the flames, 


any 
; but being w 


movement con- 


interes! y 








apprehension, they ordered him to move out of 
the Empire, and now, this order not having been 
obeyed, it has become necessary to detain him 
under arrest. But this detention cannot last 
forever. The primary cause of all these pre- 
cautions on the side of our Government being 
apprehension of his making renewed attempts 
on Korea, the intention may be to detain him 


as long as there is any cause for such appre- 








hension, and no longer. When will this ¢ 
he removed? Does our law permit such a 
deiention as that to which Mr. Kim is subjected?) 


ms worth 





Ise 





These are quest 
treatment of Mr. 
ayrecedent in our foreign relations. 


considering. 


we 


Severar other police officers have fallen victims 
to cholera, and already it seems as if the fund 
which is being so willingly subse 
relief of their families will be hardly adequate 
to meet the calls upon it. On the 30th ultimo, 
the remains of Mr. Senshi Kimura, a police ir 
preter attached to the Settlement Station, who had 
succumbed to the disease, were interred at Ota. 
The funeral procession, which included Messrs. 
T. Nosse, Superintendent of the Settlement being a man of expedients and a bitter foe. 
Station ; Y. Adachi, Chicf of the Police Bureau; |The trouble began when the gallant lessees 
six inspectors and over sixty constables, started | resolved to produce different English versions 





Rivat managers of theatres in America have to 
be pretty smart folks. Two of these gentlemen, 
by name McCaull and Barton—of course the 
prefixes ‘‘ General ” and “ Colonel” go without 
‘saying—are now engaged in an animated 
contest. The General is reputed to be a 
“stayer,” but the Colonel gets the credit of 


ed for the 








from the house of the deceased at Wakadake-|of the French piece ‘Serment d'Amour" 
cho and preceeded to the Buddhist temple'in theatres at opposite sides of the same 
Yofukuji, better known As Akamon, or the Red street. The Colonel called his version the 


Gate, at Oa, Buddhist ‘Crowing Hen” and the General christened 
was performed. The usual offerings of white, his the “ Bridal Trap.” Hostilities were com- 
lanterns, incense, and flowers were made by|}menced by the Colonel. He announced that 
the Superintendents of the Yokohama andthe General had given away all the seats for 
Settlement Police Stations. Mr. Kimura, who the performance of the “Bridal Trap,” and 
was one of the youngest members of the force, | h 
had been connected with the Yokchama Station | colossal crowing hen made of wood before his 
since April, 1883, but, proving an apt student of theatre. Twelve hours later “General Barton 
English,was, at the request of Mr. Nosse, trans-!had a big trap in front of the Bijou Opera 
ferved to the Settlement Station last month, Mr.) House in which another crowing hen lay dead 
Nosse starteda subscription among the deceased’s| as a door nail. Then McCaul hired the whole 
and funds|of a Luilding undergoing repairs next to the 
enough to pay all the funeral expenses, and to | Bijou Opera House and covered the front wilh 
enbe him to provide in some degree for a posters announcing the great success of the 


where a 





ceremony 


followed the announcement by planting 


comrades succeeded in raising 
















younger sister ot Mr, Kimura, his only relative. |* Crowing Hen‘ and the dead failure of ‘The 

vailar s also taken by Mr, Nosse in Bridal Trap.’ Barton retaliated on all the dead 
he case 4 family of a police Leal aj walls of the town, and then the Colonel stretched 
uamed W Taha ho, another victim of a banner across the street in front of his theatre, 
cholera. nce the wife of the deceased | on which was a hen atleast fifteen feet in height. 


banner 





was left with five childien, the youngest only five’ Barton threw a magic lantern on. the 
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and tried to obliterate it by an advertisement of 
his own theatre, but without success. Then he 
rigged a very powerful stereopticon on the roof 
of his building and threw various legends on the 
dead wall of Wallack’s Theatre across the way. 
This was galling. Some of the legends read 
‘This is Wallack’s Theatre, and it illustrates 
the difference between brains and brag.’ ‘ The 
Crowing Hen’ is a failure, but ‘The Bridal 
Trap’ across the street is a great succes: 
This had not been going on for many minutes 
before the valiant McCaull had powerful cal- 
ciums on the front of his building, throwing 
such a bright light that it almost obliterated the 
work of the stereopticon across the way. Then 
he placed a row of electric lights across the 
front of his building and thus blocked General 
Barton's stereopticon for good.” The next 
move in the mighty game will, it is said, involve 
the distribution of caricatures of the rival mana- 
gers themselves, and this will be immediately 
followed by the revolver epoch. 





A Trentsin correspondent of the Worth China 
Daily News contributes the following interesting 
but ungrammatical intelligence :—“ The tenders 
have been opened for the supply of rails for the 
Kai-ping extension railway, and the German firm 
of Krupp & Co. has obtained the contract. The 
French, as well as some English syndicates, also 
competed, but the Prussian offers were thelowest, 
so they were accepted. The terms of Krupp 
were so low that it has occasioned much surprise. 
It behoves the British merchant to work with 
great caution and care. The great monopoly 
of trade of the present day is very different from 
that of the olden time, and our German cousins 
are also seeing the importance, and taking 
mighty strides in the commerce of the “Far 
East,” and unless steps are taken to secure some 
of the iron trade in the next undertaking, we 
fear that the future rail-roads of China will be 
built of other than English rails. The Chinese 
as a nation are excessively fond of running in 
beaten tracks, and attach much importance to 
precedents ; this first contract, therefore, going 
to a German firm is a bad omen for Englishmen, 
especially as this was an open competition.” 





A GENERAL meeting of the shareholders of the 
Nippon Railway Company was held on the 30th 
ultimo, when a report of the working of the 
company for the first half of this year was 
submitted, and the estimate of expenditure 
for the latter half was discussed and approved 
of. According to the report in question, 
the work of constructing a temporary iron 
bridge across the Shinriugawa and the exten- 
sion of the bridge over the Karasugawa were 
completed in the first division of the company’s 
line during the half year under review. In the 
second division, the iron bridge over the Tone 
and the station at Kurihashi were completed. 
The Utsunomiya-Shirakawa line was finished 
as far as Yaitajuku from the former place and 
trains run at present down to Kinu. In the 
third division, the survey of the Sendai-Fukushi- 
ma line was completed, and that of Shirakawa- 
Fukushima was commenced. The total traflic 
receipts for the half year show an increase of 
23 per cent. in passenger fares, and of 67 
percent. in freighis, when compared with the 
preceding half year. The total of 











number 








to 36,929,600 Ibs., and the freight to ven 
69,600. The gross receipts of the company, 
comprising the above mentioned sumsand mis- 
cellancous items amounting to vex 32,990, 
leave a net profit of yes 147,517 after paying 
the working expenses, yew 118,800. The net 
profits, which bear a proportion of 4,%; per cent. 
to the company’s capital, added to the fixed 
subsidy from the Government, represents 8,''; 
per cent. A dividend of 8 per cent. per annum 
has, therefore, been declared for the half-year in 


question. — Fiji Shimpo. 


Arrer reproducing the Nichi Nicht Shimbun's 
news of the 24th ultimo, on the subject of the 
Emperor's audience to the Representatives of 
England and Germany, the Fiji Shimpo makes 
these comments :—“ If our memory is correct, 
it was in 1879 that Italy proposed to abolish ex- 
traterritoriality in return for the complete open- 
ing of Japan to mixed residence. The scheme 
fell through. In 1882, our Government sub- 
mitted to the Treaty Powers a proposal on 
similar lines. This also failed, owing to the 
opposition of Sir Harry Parkes and others. If 
the statements now made by the Michi Nicht 
Shimbun be accurate, this year’s Conference on 
Treaty Revision will conclude with the happy 
result of solving the knotty problem which has 
so long occupied public attention. Vor the 
Governments of Great Britain and Germany, 
our contemporary says, have elaborated a scheme 
for the gradual abolition of extraterritoriality by 
feasible steps, and the opening of the country to 
mixed residence, and this scheme has met with 
the approval of our Government. What the 
so-called ‘feasible steps’ may be, we do not 
pretend to assert. But were we called on to 
form a conjecture, we should interpret them to 
mean, amongst other things, the appointment of 
foreign judges in the principal law courts of the 
Empire, entrusting to them the joint administra- 
tion of our laws, and the reform of these last.” 





Tue world honours intrepid explorers, but has 
not yet determined has to treat intrepid experi- 
mentalists. It will have to make up its mind, 
however, if many specimens are about to appear 
of the genius of Colonel Hoblitzer, whose love 
of science recently took the following form :— 
“Colonel Hoblitzer, of Buckannon County, W. 
Va., expert iron and steel chemist, representative 
in Pittsburg of the Atlantic Iron Company of 
Wheeling, placed a charge of dynamite under 
a ro-ton iron anvil in a vacant lot opposite the 
Republican Iron Works, at a quarter past six 
a.m.on the 24th of May. He lit the fuse and 
retired. A moment later the whole country 
around, up and down and acrossthe Monongahela 
River, echoed and re-echoed the mighty rever- 
berations of a series of quickly succeeding sharp 
reports. Pieces of iron rose with velocity in a 
shower and descended through the roofs of 
houses, barely missing the forms of sleeping 
children and causing considerable damag 
The whole block on Sydney-street betwe: 
Twenty-fith and ‘Twenty-sixth 
covered with fragments of the anvil, and the 
excitement among the people of the neighbour- 
hood for a time was intense. James Acton, 
who was standing in front of his stable-door, was 
ick on the leg 
of iron, and painfully injured. 

















streets, was 








by a twenty-five pound piece 
The pieces of 
iron, which varied in weight from 4co to 25 





passengers who travelled on the line was over) pounds, rose obliquely to a height sometimes of 
344,000, and the fares received aggregated yew | 150 ft, some falling on vacant lots and others 


159,109. 
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crushing through to the living apartments. Mrs. 
Cruikshank and her husband, who live on 
Edward-alley, were in the kitchen when the 
explosion occurred; she preparing the break- 
fast and he standing in the open doorway. Mrs. 
Cruikshank had just stepped from the stove to 
the coal-box for fuel when a picce of iron weigh- 
ing 250 Ib. crashed through a baking-oven, 
situated ten feet from the kitchen, knocked the 
side out of the kitchen, and landed in the middle 
of the floor. Two inches to the right and it 
would have struck Mrs. Cruikshank. Mr. Cruik- 
shank was thrown by the concussion out upon 
the pavement, but was not seriously hurt. In the 
house of Joseph Lott, on Sydney-street, a babe 
lay asleep in.the bed in the front upstairs room. 
A 120-Ib, fragment of the anvil knocked a post 
from the bed on which the baby lay. The 
carpet was torn up and two chairs were reduced 
|to splinters. At the residence of Mr. Emil 
Ertzwein, at Twenty-sixth and Sydney streets, a 
75-Ib. piece crashed straight through to the bed 
in which two boys were sleeping. The damage, 
which will reach several thousand dollars, will 
be paid by Colonel Hoblitzer. 








We have never seen any “ Travelling Turks.” 
There are such phenomena, however, if we may 
take as gospel the following story, which a ne\ 
paper correspondent sends to an American ex- 
change from North Jackson :—‘ Early this week 
seven Turks, with a pack of trained bears, which 
were kept muzzled, were coming near the village. 
One morning a young woman—one of the party 
—with her four-weeks-old babe, was sent out 
to beg victuals for breakfast. Charity was cold 
and close, and the men, enraged/at her ill suc- 
cess, snatched the babe from her arms and 
threw it to their unmuzzled bears. They 
devoured the infant instantly. The mother's 
screams brought sume farmers to the camp. 
She stated what had occurred. The indignant 
farmers began to talk vengeance, when the 
men said that the baby was dead when it was 
fed to the bears. The story was not believed, 
as an hour before the child was seen alive, 
Later on in the day an effort was made to find 
the Turks, but they had fled.” 











Reaper, have you among your acquaintances, 
or does your daily experience suggest, any one 
whom this picture resembles?:—‘ The ill- 
natured man puts a bridle in his mouth so that 
it shall not speak well of any one. To praise is 
weak; to snarl is manly. Diogenes, the most 
contemptible character in Greece, is the model 
to imitate. He was a wise man, who saw 
through imposture, and was never deceived by 
attempted virtue. He knew that every son of 
Adam has his weak spot ; that was the spot to 
touch, till the victim writhed. He was not fool 
enough to give men credit for their good deeds, 
for he knew they had been done from a corrupt 
or selfish motive. He was never deluded by 
outward appearances of good behaviour; the 
It 
safe to assume that good men were 





worst rascal can wear the livery of heaven. 
was alway 





hypocrites, pretending to virtue in order the 
better to hide their normal depravity. In 


|Greece, we are told, the cynic made disciples 








|among the base, heartless, unprincipled youth 
jof Athens ; and the school seems to flourish 
lyet. We can all recall some acquaintance 


|who never was known to speak well of a 
single individual; who is forever parading his 





The goods transported amounted | striking against the roofs and sides of houses,isuperior acuteness by discovering faults in the 
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best members of society; whose opinion ol 
human nature is summed up in the line— 
There’s nothing level in our cursed natures but 
direct villainy.” 





We understand that one of the best troupes of 
Japanese players, conjurers, acrobats, etc., ever 
taken abroad will leave on the Cif of Sydney for 
the United States under the charge of Mr. J. RK 
Marshall, who has been for the last seven years 
manager of Woodward's Gardens, San Francisco, 
and is indeed the pioneer of show business in 
California. - The repertory of this company’ in- 
cludes several feats and acts that are as yet un- 
known abroad, though they form a part of the 
best performances of first class artists here. Mr. 
Marshall has exercised a wise discretion and 
caution in selecting his troupe, and as the result 
is able to take away a band of as clever artists as 
have ever left Japan to tour in foreign countries. 
Tur Home Rule platform was too lofty for the 
British working man. He could not climb to 
such an elevation. Irishmen, 
them, are not precisely the sort of people to 
be entrusted with the duty of governing them- 
selves. So that incalculable factor in British 
politics was true to his character. He deserted 
his allegiance; refused to contribute any sup- 
port to the Gladstone electoral fund, and was 
even sufficiently unsympathising to abjure hi 
favourite political device, a demonstration 
Hyde Park. Messrs. Arch, Broadhurst, 
cester, and Company must have been disap- 





as he knows 





a in 


Tei- 


pointed to see Labour condemned to a negative 
role in the great contest. 





A most mysterious event was the rescue of John 
Olstone, master of the Nova Scotian barque 
Arklow, who was picked up by the Frank 
Pendleton. Olstone was found in a little boat, 
delirious and with scarcely any clothing. is 
story was that the barque had been cut to the 
water's edge in a collision with some unknown 
ship; that he had put his wife, child and the 
crew of ten men into the life-boat and accom- 
panied them himself in a gig; that the weather 
thickened, the boats became separated, and the 
gig, being capsized in a squall, was righted by 
him with great difficulty after many hours; that 
he subsisted for several days on three flying fish, 
and that he had lost all reckoning when picked 
up by the Frank Pendleton. Olstone was 
carried to Queenstown by his rescuers. He 
arrived there June 21st, and the next day he 
disappeared, leaving behind him a note to the 
effect that his story of the collision and of his 
own subsequent sufferings was all romance.| 
“T left the vessel,” he added, “for reasons 
which I will afterwards explain.” They must 
have been very strong reasons. 

















Tne Canadian Government have very 
modified their tone in respect of the fishery dis- 
pute. New instructions have been issued to 
collectors of customs, in accordance with which 
instead of immediately seizing ve 
shipping men, or supplies, or trading within (he! 
limits defined 1818, the 
collectors are merely to serve a notice to quit 
on trespassing fishers, and if this be not obeycd 
within 24 hours, they are put an officer on board 
the offending vessel, telegraph the facts to the} 
Fishery Department at Ottawa, and a 


materially 


sels found 





in the convention of 








ait ine 





structions. Moreover, this action is ty be taken 
only in tl 
within three marine miles of 


Government, therefore, have 





of 





in xe of fishing vessels tresynssi 


the shore. The| 


abandoned 
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only the very much wider claim originally ad- 
vanced as to area, but also the contention that 
neither men nor supplies were to be shipped, or 
trading carried on within the limits. They have 
come down to the illegal fishing question, pure 
and simple, and the Cabinet at Washington 
will doubtless recognise the justice of their 
altered contention. The people of the United 
States are bound to respect Canadian rights in 
Canadian waters as fully as they require their 
own rights to be respected within their own 
waters. It is said that Canada’s reasonable 
mood was induced by instructions from London, 
the English Government warning her that she 
had gone too far, and that unless she adopted a 





more rational tone, she must not count on 
British support. The fact is that the Cana- 
dians are not pleased ‘because their offers 


of reciprocal wade with their big neighbour 
meet with no favourable response. They ask 
for mutual reductions of tariff, even for free 
trade,‘in all natural products, but the people of 
the United States, while they advocate the deve- 
lopment of commerce with Mexicans or blachs, 
decline to do business with five millions of 
English speaking neighbours who are only too 
anxious to find markets for their coal, iron, 
lumber, and fish, and to see their large fields of 
enterprise shared by American business men 
and capitalists. 











Comrtstnts reach us that the last train from 
Yokohama tc 
mer place one or two mi 
g inconvenience to tr 

their arrival at the 








Tokyo frequently leaves the fur- 


utes before eleven 








thus causi 
vellers who have timed 
station exactly. We need scarcely say that 
it would be far betfer to despatch this. par- 
train ten minutes too late than one 
We learn also that on Sun- 


o'clock, 





ticular 
minute too soon. 
day nighta gentleman reached the station at 
Yokohama fully a minute and a half before 
eleven, and that, as he stepped from his jinr#- 
Aisha, the door of the station was shut in his 
face. Incivility of this nature is entirely con- 
trary to our own experience, and would, we are 
confident, be severely reprimanded by the Rail- 
way authorities did it come under their notice. 


Tue Fit Shimpo, avowing its adherence to the 
principle that a secret should be kept secret 
from everybody, says :—In matters selating to 





commerce it may sometimes be necessary for 
the Government to keep strict secrecy, revealing 
ils measures to nobody, however close may Le 
his connection with official cireles. But, in point 
of fact, it too frequently happens that those con- 
nected with Government quarters learn a secret 





sooner than others not so favourably situated, 
and the latter naturally suffer loss for want of 
accurate in The Government has 
done well to prohibit its servants from engaging 
in commercial undertakings ; but it would be 





prmation, 





equally necessary to shut up the channels 
through which important secrets constantly es- 
cape, to the great confusion and injury of trale 





in general. Recently, when the first portion of 


the Naval Loan was raised, the class of persons | 


sending in applications and the amounts of the 
applicat 





ions were, it seems, known to a con- 
sideralile portion of the public: and it was even 
tumoured that certain merchants were in pes- 


ession of a table sho 





ing the exact amounts of 
the applications, the nar 





es of the applicants, 


ete. It may be that such a table was manu- 





Y as one of the devices of com- 


mercial speculation so common among crafty 
merchants; but if the table did contain trust- 
worthy figures, it would have been very easy for 
those who had access to it, to ascertain just at 
what price it would be possible to make a 
successful application. In fact, we are told that 
some persons made applications representing a 
large sum just before thé expiration of the 
period fixed. It is of little use to complain of 
what is past, but we hope that, in raising the 
remaining portions of the loan, the authorities 
will use more discretion. As an example of the 
direction in which the process of raising a loan 
can be improved, it will be advisable to send in 
applications in scaled letters, writing on the 
envelope only the total amount of the applica- 
tion, and not to open the seal before the end of 
the period fixed for application. 


Ir is difficult to conceive the idea of letters of 
administration being duly taken out when the 
property in question consists only of an old cca 
and eleven cents. That was what happened in 
the case of Mr. John W. Clancy, of Long Island 
City. He died last April, and his brother 
Charles applied for letters of administration, 
swearing to the above schedule of the deceased's 
estate. The Surrogate granted the letters, and 
the petitioner with his attorney executed a joint 
bond for $10, the coat being assessed at $4.89. 
By and by comes another brother John, who 
applies that the letters be revoked on the ground 
of fraud and misrepresentation. For no sooner 
had Charles, representing himself as the sole 
heir to the five-dollar estate, obtained the posi- 
ion of administrater, than he procured from a 
Deposit Company in New York a box belonging 
to the dead man, in which were securities of the 
value of $150,090, These he appropriated, 
ignoring the existence of his brother John, as 
well as of two nephews and a niece. Charles 
says that John lived in Ireland, and being, 
therefore, an alien, could have no claim on his 
brother's property, but it is thought that this plea 
does not dispose of the whole case. 








Tue great international sailing match is to be 
contested this year by the Ga/a/ea, on behalf of 
English yachts, and the Purifan,on behalf of 
American. We all know the Puritan, which 
beat the Genesta so handsomely last year. But 
the Ga/atea is comparatively a stranger. She 
is not the fastest of English yachts. On the 
contrary, shortly before her departure for the 
United States, she was well outsailed by the 
Trex. The /rex is said to be the fastest sailing 
yacht in the world, of her size. Overa forty- 
five mile course, she beat the Galatea by 4m. 
48s. actual time, or 5m. 52s. including her 
allowance of rm, 8s. Why the Ge/a/ea crosses 
the Adantic to represent England, under these 
circumstances, we cannot tell. If the Purstan 
beats her—as she probably will—the beating 
must be by at least a minute in every nine miles 
jin order to make a record as good as that of the 
| trex. The Purtsan herself lost her laurels 
\temporarily in a match with the Prrscé//a, the 
Mantic, and others, June 15th. The Priscilla 
crossed the line before the champion. But this 
unexpected result, caused by a pure accident of 








| 
| = 
|weather, was reversed a few days afterwards 
and the /arsfan 1emains at the head of Ameri- 
can sailing yachts. 





A corxesroxprst complains that the railway 
ticket clerks refuse to take Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank notes. The complaint seems 10 
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us scarcely just. The paper of the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank is issued without any sanc- 
tion from the Government of this empire. Within 
the limits of the foreign settlements those who 
please to take such paper are, of course, quite 
free to do so, just as they are free to take one 
another's cheques or IOUs. But when there 
is question of these purely private notes bein 
received at a public Japanese otlice, the case is 
very different. To receive them there would be 
virtually to give them the cachet of the Govern- 
ment; in other words, to admit that a foreign 
banking corporation is at liberty to issue notes 
in Japan without submitting to any of the con- 
ditions, z vis the Japanese, which are every- 
where considered essential to the exercise of 
sucha privilege. The Hongkong 
hai Bank has, of course, fulfilled these conJi- 
tions to the entire satisfaction of the Engtish 
Government. But this is Japan, not England. 
It is easy to see that any careless 
part of the Japanese Government in such matters 
might establish a dangerous precedent. As for 
the suggestion that the public should be ad- 
vertised of the railway’s unwillingness to receive 
these rfotes, there certainly 
adopt such a course, but at the same time the 
railway authorities might very well ta 
matter into consideration. Some sort of an- 
nouncement to the effect that Japanese money 
alone will be taken could be easily contrived 
and would, perhaps, prevent inconvenience. 
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WE are requested to aanesiedee with thanks: 
the following contributions transmitted to Mr. 
Nosse, Superintendent of the Settlement Polic 
Station, in aid of the families of those offic 
unattached to the Sanitary Corps, who have 


succumbed to the cholera epidemic :— 
Forthe widow and tamily of thebuatman Wasabiro Takaoki 


H.C. Mort ke Co... $10 
Wo. Merriman 5 





s 











Sevyoun 10 
x. - § 
$39 


For the family of Mr, Tsukow Kawamata — 
Mrs. R. M. Varnum * & 

For the families of persons atiached to the Settlement Police 

‘Station who do not come within the seope ot the Keno lund — 








‘The American Trading Company g10 
Xe a s 
Total 1s 


Of the $25 above mentioned, a small sum has 
been handed to the boatman’s widow to meet her 
most pressing needs, and the rest, with the other 
subscriptions that may be sent, will go towards 
making some provision for her. Two of the 
children will be sent to friends in the country. 





Tue good folks of Brooklyn have hit upon a 
most interesting invention. They confer decora- 
tions for popularity, as sovereigns do for valour 
or diplomatic triumphs. The first wearer of 
such a badge is Mr. I. 11. Winters, President of 
the NightOwl Club. His order is “a beautilul 
silver badge valued at $50.” Ile received it at 
the annual picnic of the Club in June, when 
every visitor possessing a ticket of admission 
was asked to vote on the question of populari'y. 
The idea is capable of development. 
many qualities besides popularity for which 
medals might be bestowed. 





There are 





M. Pave Bert has issued an order that all 
Tonquinese in the employ of French residents 
shall be registered. This is what the Japanese 
authorities have long sought to bring about in 
Yokohama. The expediency of such a measure 
is much greater here than in Tonquin, For 


jis doubtful, the keeper of ‘ Bunk 


Consular warrant, whereas in Tonquin a French 
warrant runs everywhere. It is interesting to 
see that for purposes of police control and 
supervision the French find it necessary to take 
astep which we foreigners will on no account 
permit the Japanese to take in Jap 
is only one incident of the municipal farce. 
When the comedy 


n. Lut this 





has become a thing of the 
past, people will permit themselves to laugh at it. 





Tue Mainichi Shimbun recently offered a prize 
for the best essay on mixed residence. So 
great is the interest taken in this subject that 
the offer brought one hundred and twenty-five 
essayisis into the field. No less than one 
hundred and fifteen of them were in favour of 
mixed residence, 
olficial opinion these essays are of great interest, 
and we hope that the Marsch! Shimbun will 
find space for the best of them in its columns. 





Awa. 





OVER is never a satisfactory performance, 


clusions with The Bard for the Goodwood Cup, 
when the conditions are remembered, added to 
the fact that the son of Petrarch and Maydatene| 
is the best of his year, except Ormonde. It is 
not often, however, that a rich weight-for-aye 
race ends thus tamely, and it is rather surp! 








ing that some of the owners of the older horses— 
notable stayers—have not had a “cut in.” We 
have previously given the pedigree and perform- 
ances of The Bard, who is owned by Mr. 
Robert Peck. 





Titeir Excellencies Count Inouye, Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and Count Yamagata, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs, left Tokyo 
on Thursday, and departed by the Sa/suma| 
Maru the same day for Hokkaido. Countess 
Yamagata, who accompanies the party, will 
probably stay at Hakodate or Sapporo while 
Ue Ministers proceed on their tour of inspec- 
tion, Mr. Oyama T’sunamasa, an official of the 
Agricultural and Commercial Department, also 
left for the north with their Excellencies. 








We regret to record the death from cholera of 
Mr. Arthur John Lee, aclerk in the employment 
of Messrs. Walsh, Hall & Co. Mr. Lee was 
seized very suddenly by illness on Monday 
evening and was at once taken to his residence, 
where he was subsequently attended by Dr. Van 
der Heyden. In spite of all could be done, how- 
ever, he died the next morning at half-past two 
o'clock. Mr. Lee was only twenty years of age, 
and of French extraction, and had not been long 
in Yokohama, whither he came from Hongkong. 











Wirt Mrreuenc, a foreigner, whose nationality 
s Hill S 


lof cholera at 1¢ o'clock on 1 








1 
d 








loon, 


The body is to be cre 
fected. 


hursday. 
mated and rooms disin 
Three Chinamen also caught cholera, 
and were removed to the Chinese Hospital at, 
Nakamura, Cases of cholera yesterday in the 
Settlement are six all together, including two 
Japanese. 





On Saturday night or Sunday morning the 
house of Mr. George Hay, No. 52, Bluff, was 
entered by thieves, and a valuable gold watch} 
and chain were stolen. 
gained entrance 


The burglars had! 





means they were able to draw the bolt. Adi 








here the police are denied access to a foreign- 


ers compound unless they are pared with al 
Digitized by ee 


oogle 


liberate search, conducted with the utmost cau- | 
it n e- stealthiness, had been made for money, ! 


URB. 


As an expression of non-| 


but it is probable that no one cared to try con-| 





many things being disarranged, but the watch 
and chain are the only articles of value that 
have been missed. The matter has been reported 
| to the police, who are now making enquiries. 








Reverrine to the two additional Cabinet ap- 
pointments, intelligence of which is conveyed in 
{our Reuter’s telegrams, the new Postmaster- 
| General will be easily recognized, of course, as 
the Right Hon, H. C. Raikes, Deputy-Speakerin 
the House of Commons during the Earl of 
Beaconsfield’s last administration. Mr. Henry 
Matthews is in all probability the gentleman of 
that name who contested the East Division of 
Warwick unsuccessfully in the end of 1885, 

















|Iv may interest our readers to know that the 
| Tariff Commitee, upon whose enquiry, prefer- 
red through their President, Sir Francis Plunkett, 
|to the TokyS Chamber of Commerce we com- 
ment in our Jeading columns, consisted of Mr. 
Aoki, Vice-Minister of State for Foreign Affairs ; 
Mr. Van der Pot, Representative of Holland; 


land Mr. Zappe, Consul-General for Germany. 





| Reoves have been current during the past few 
idays to the effect that M. Delavat, the Spanish 
Representative, who is now on a visit to Miya- 
no-sh'ta, was seriously if not dangerously. in- 
disposed. Weare happy to be able to state that 
M. Delavat is not suficring from anything more 
serious than the effects of unskilful chiropody, 


Tue cholera returns for Yokohama on Saturday 
were :—New cases, 87; deaths, 45. Sunday, 
new cases, 61, deaths, 40. Monday, new cases, 
61; deaths, 41. Tuesday, new cases, 82; 
deaths, 62, Wednesday, new cases, 76; deaths, 
58. Thursday, newcases, 74; deaths, 47. Fri- 
| day, new cases, 7 


516; deaths, 342. 


Tue following subscriptions to the fund for the 
relief of families of the sanitary officials which 
were received at the Kencho up to yesterday 
evening, are acknowledged with many thanks :— 


j deaths, 4g. Total, cases, 
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Tue Marnicht Shimbun has been ordered to 
contradict the statement published the other 
|day in its columns to the effect that the Kana- 
gawa Prefectural Government had paid the hotel 
Dills incurred by Kim-yo-Kun and his friends in 
Yokohama, 





| Tue Mainichi Shimbun states that.the the go- 
| vernment have decided, on the suggestion of the 
‘rench Consul, to pay the debts incurred by 
Kun-yo-kun and his party while staying in Yo- 
;kohama and the necessary amounts have been 
handed over bythe Kanagawa Local Government. 








Accorping to the Marniché Shimbun, the War 
Ollice authorities have found it necessary to 
issue an order commanding all military officers 
| to abstain from the use of umbrellas, and to wear 
instead, in time of rain, capes attached to their 





to the house by cutting al great coats, 
lower slat in one of the outer shutiers, by which | ee 


; Tur time-table of the Yokosuka boats was 


altered on Sunday, and will be found corrected 
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THE CONSULAR TRADE REPORT 
FOR YOKOHAMA, 1885. 
gs EL, 
R. R. ROBERTSON’S Consular 


Trade Report for 1885 is, as usual, 


an interesting and exhaustive document. 
With true conservatism it is dated at Kana- 
gawa, Her Majesty's Government not yet 
having realized the fact that there has not 
been a British Consulate at that place for 
more than twenty years. We doubt whe- 
ther anybody outside Japan knows where 
Kanagawa is, and we are certain that the 
apparition of such a name at the head of a 
trade report is enough to deter any reader 
It might be worth 





not specially interested. 
the while of those in authority to observe 
that the practice of placing the Yokohama 
Consulate at Kanagawa has nothing to re- 
commend it except antiquity. 

There is no denying that these Trade Re- 
ports lose much of their value by the tardi- 
ness of their publication. 
tothink of the trade of 1885 in June or 
July of 1886. 
it would make very litttle difference whe- 
ther they sent in their Reports five months 
sooner or five months later, but to the 
public it would make all the difference in 
the world. On a previous occasion we 
expressed a very emphatic opinion as 
to the superfluity of Lord RoseBery’s 
commercial recommendations to HER Ma- 


One has ceased 


To the Consuls, we imagine, 


Jesty’s Representatives and Consuls in the 
East, but justin this one point there seems 
to be room for more closely consulting the 
general convenience. If the Trade Reports 
were published—as they might easily be— 
in February instead of July, they would 
assume a character which they lack al- 
together at present 

It will at once strike the reader that the 
figures in this Report are rendered in 
sterling instead of in dollars as has hitherto 
been the custom. The change was doubt- 
less dictated by the convenience of the 
Foreign Office, where returns in silver 
must be converted into gold before being in- 
cluded in any general statement of British 
commerce. Indeed, the process of conver- 
sion entails not only inconvenience but also 





embarrassment. For the Treasury has 
a ratio of its own for stating gold in terms 
of silver—a fictitious and grossly unjust 
ratio, by means of which HER MAJESTY’S 
Diplomatic and Consular officials are an- 
nually defrauded of a considerable amount 
of their salaries ; are obliged to pay taxe' 
upon an income which they do not rece 





and are required to sign false declarations 





that so and so much sterling has been paid 
to them, whereas in truth they have been 
paid sums smaller by a considerable pe 
centage. So long as the Treasury main- 
tains this ratio in its own interests, it 
naturally desires, one may suppose, toavoid 
undertaking any arithmetical operations 
that demand a different ratio. Accordingly, 
it directs the returns from the East to be 











furnished in sterling, thus relieving itself her, in common with all silver-using coun- 
sing 


not only of labour but also of the duty 


Digitized by Google 


lwhen the ef 
| ought to have been felt most. 





of converting them into sterling ata are 
quite different from that employed in con- 
verting the sterling salaries of Her Ma-| 
JESTY'S officials into dollars. It is plain, 
however, that the value of the Reports, so 
far as their uses in the East are concerned, 
will not be enhanced by this new departure. 

In connection with this, Mr. ROBERTSON 
mentions a fact worth noting—that the 
Japanese Customs, in converting sterling 
into dollars, use a fixed rate of 4.88: that 
is to say, they reckon the gold-price of the 
dollar at over 4s. 1d. By this process the 
dutiable value of imported goods is re- 
duced nearly 25 per cent., as compared 
with what it would be if calculated at the 
rate actually ruling. It is well that impor- 
ters should have enjoyed this advantage, 
whatever it may be worth, as a set-off 
against tradal depression. We fear, how- 
ever, that the Customs will hardly remain 
so accommodating in view of the present | 
sterling price of the dollar. 
Mr. ROBERTSON has wisely adopted the) 
4-88 rate in dealing with imports. To} 
have employed the true rate would have 
caused palpable and 





Meanwhile, | 





misleading discre- 
In dealing with exports, on the 
contrary, he has taken approximations to 
the market rates. These approximations 
are 3/8 for 1884 and 3/6 for 188. 


not, so far as we can judge, average rates, 


pancies. 


They are | 





but rather maximum rates, being almost 
the highest points touched by the dollar in| 
the two years. The whole process is com-| 
plicated and confusing, and theinstructio 
upon which it is based were evidently in- 
spired partly by the erroneous notion that 
silver has depreciated, and that by taking 
gold values the of ex 
pressing statistics in a fluctuating medium 
would be avoided. 

Turning, now, to the Report itself, we 
note the satisfactory circumstance that 
the trade of 1885 shows an increase of 
$1,798,970 as compared with the trade of 
the preceding year. This increase is 
divided between exports and imports in 
the ratio of nearly two to one, the exports 
having increased by $1,192,184, and the 
imports by $606,786. The volume of the 
trade is still below that of 1883, but the 
fact that it shows any development at all 
is of much significance. 
remembered that 1885 was the year im- 
mediately preceding the resumption of 
specie payments, and therefore the year 
fe 





| 
inconveniences 





For it must be 











s of currency contraction 
It was also 
ja year when all gold-using countries were 
suffering from severe depression, their 
statistics everywhere showing a consider- 
Jable diminution the volume of their 
trade. Why should Japan, though afflicted 
by an evil peculiar to herself, show a better 
‘record than Western nations? Simply be- 
cause the wider and more persistent cur- 
‘reney contraction—the growing scarcity 
of gold—which crippled them benclited 


in 











tries, by stimulating her exports. 





UNIVERS 


same influence is happily at work now. 
The export merchant can afiord to pay 
864 for every sovereign’s worth of goods 
he purchases, whereas he could only afford 
And he has, 
moreover, the encouraging prospect that, 
when he disposes of the goods two months 
hence, the sovereign he gets for them will 
probably be worth $7. Of course the same 
influence cuts the other way in the case of 
imports, and must inevitably be so felt in 
the long run, although local necessities 
may create a fitful demand. 


to pay $6 a few months ago. 


Perhaps the most interesting parts of 
Mr. Robertson's Report are those which 
incidentally touch upon the circumstances 
of the competition between English and 
continentaltradesmen. Muchhasbeen writ- 
ten lately concerning the perfunctoriness 
of British diplomatic and Consular officials 
and the indignified influence exercised 
by the Governments of rival Powers in 
behalf of the commerce of their nationals. 
Whatever justice there may be in com- 
plaints of this nature, it is plain from 
Mr. Rowertson's Report that other causes 
operate against the British merchant, and 
that they are causes entirely within his 
own control. Thus, speaking of nail-rods, 
Mr. ROBERTSON says :— The principal 
import has been from Belgium, where 
makers are, it would seem, able to com- 
pete favourably with English firms, both in 
quality and in price; they also pay more 
attention to the smaller sizes usually taken 
by this market.” Then, again, with re- 
ference to quinine, he writes :—“ The low 
prices ruling in Europe for quinine have 
tended greatly to increase the consump- 
tion here, and continental manufacturers 
by reason of competition have been bid- 
ding for the trade by coming into the market 
direct themselves to supply the demand. 


| Leading French and German makers have 


their Agents here, and consequently prices 
that have been ruling during the year have 
not offered any inducement for resident 
business importers. English makers have 
not been so pushing, and their quinine is 
now almost unknown in this market.’’ 

The story told by these facts is very 
plain, English merchants so long enjoyed 
a virtual monopoly of trade in the East 
that they gradually became careless, and 
thus were themselves the means of creating 
opportunities by which their more active 
tivals are now profiting. The supposed 
perfunctoriness of British officials exists 
only in the imagination of disappointed 
traders, andthe undue pressure exercised 
by competing Governments will assuredly 
eventuate in British favour. But the su- 
pineness of the individual Englishman is 
quite another matter. Unless that be 
mended, the instances of successful rivalry 
adduced by Mr, ROBERTSON will multiply 
steadily and surely. 
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A WORD ABOUT CHOLERA. 
+ 
i 

ePHERE appears to be a great deal of 
discontent with regard to the action 
taken by the authorities in causing the 
instant removal to hospital of all persons 
whoseem to be suffering from cholera symp- 
tions, The intention of such action is 
excellent, and the zeal displayed by the 
police deserves all praise. Yet we cannot 
regard the system as quite satisfactory. 
Why should people be taken from their 
own homes ? Doubtless they can be better 
treated, and the danger that they may 
become centres of infection can be more 
easily guarded against in hospital. But 
do these advantages counterbalance the 
very decided and palpable disadvant- 
ages of the method? We think not. 
In the first place, the 
effect upon the poor patients is serious. 
Rightly or wrongly it has come to be an 
article of public faith that to go to the 
Cholera Hospital is to die. One of the 
most distressing features of cholera is 
prostration of the nervous system, caused 
by the action of some poison which the 
progress of the disease developes. Any 
moral shock is, consequently, a direct and 
powerful promoter of the malady. And 
few people, we imagine—especially the 
class of people whom cholera chiefly 
attacks—are so constituted that to be 
removed from their homes by the police, 
and carried, nofens volens, into the midst 
of anumber of plague-stricken sufferers, 
where they are in the very presence of 
death, and whither their family and friends 
can seldom visit them—few people are so 
constituted that such treatment can fail 
to induce horror and consternation. The 
very thought of the thing is harrowing. 
Then, too, there is the obvious difliculty of 
enforcing this system intelligently. Who 
is to say whether or no a case warrants 
removal to the hospital? In very many in- 
stances the decision is believed to rest with 
the police, who not only are without the 
necessary skill to diagnose symptoms at a 
moment's notice—or at an hour's notice, for 
the matter of that—but who, in the nature of 
things, are bound to err on the side of ex- 
cessive caution. If constables find a man 
Vomiting or purging, they cannot possibly 
be expected to stop and consider whether 
they are in the pres 
sickness, produced, it may be, by sun- 


demoralizing 








nce of an ordinary 


stroke, sate’ or stale fish. 





them to be on the safe side, and the patient 
is tun in forthwith, It is asserted that the 
dread of this torments the people per- 
petually, and that their absorbing desire is 
to conceal their illnesses. A faulty system 
makes them shrink in terror from the aid 
which they ought to embrace with joy and 
gratitude. Not a few stori ting to 
such accidents of the epidemic reach us 
One of the saddest is now circulating. It 





re 





Duty prompts | 


band’s absence, and told her to prepare 
for removal to the Cholera Hospital. 





jreturn. The constables, complying, waited 


| committed suicide. 
We 


But we 


aggerated ; may even be groundless. 
do not vouch for it in any way. 
do say that the circulation of such tales 
indicates an unwholesome condition of the 
public mind, and that that condition has 
been brought about by the system of 
taking people from their 
friends, and placing them among a crowd 


homes and 


Jof plague-stricken, moribund unfortunates 
How enormously must the horrors of the 
Jepidemic be heightened by such a pro- 
sect! To be overtaken by the fell malady 





jsignifies separation, final separation, from 
family and home, and banishment to the 
|very abode of suffering and death, must 
multiply apprehension a thousand-fuld. Our 
earnest convicti that much mischief 


has already been wrought. 


nis 





| The people 
are growing more and more fearful, and 
strange such 
abroad last year with reference to N 


rumours, as those bruited 


saki, are again making themsclves audible. 





As we write a terrible tale reaches us of a 
carried to the 
cremation ground, in a state of collapse, 


woman who was actually 
{and who avuided being burned alive by a 


mere accident. 

Ishe subsequently preferred a complaint, 
lin person, to the police, and that her in- 
furiated friends attempted the life of the 
physician who had pronounced her dead. 
There is evidently less truth than fiction 
in this recital. But it points the same 
ed above. The people 
They lose faith in the 
efficacy and ability of the measu 
for their relief. In their ignorant pertur 
|bation they even go so far as to declare 


It is even asserted that 








moral as that indi 
are disturbed. 


s devised 





that the process of treatment employed at 
the hospital induces insensibility, and that 
this condition is frequently mistaken for 
|death. A system which gives rise to such 


hesitate greatly to pronounce a decided 
opinion, desiring rather to enlist the at- 
|tention of the authorities than to write 
anything which may appear inappreciative 





of their untiting care andcharity. Science 





has pronounced cholera to be a non-con- 


tagious disease. ‘The source of its pro- 





|pagation is confined to the excreta of the 
‘patient. If these and everything they have 
\touched be duly disinfected, danger is at an 
end. Thereis, then, no absolute necessity 


|to remove a sufferer 





rom his home, if only 
|medical attendance and nursing can be 
[provided for him there. Surely the provi- 
sion of these is not impossible. We are 
‘persuaded that a system could be clabo- 


rated and carried 





into. practice which 


She 
begged for a respite until her husband's 


j outside her house, and in the interval she 


The story may be ex- 


is bad enough, but to know that succour|a cour: 





‘morbid reports cannot be quite right. Wel]attached to these conditions. 


police found her thus suffering, in her hus- Th 


In the abovearticle we described opinions 
which prevail among the people with re- 
gard to measures officially adopted in 
cs of cholera, and stated our belief that 
considerable demoralization is caused 
among the lower classes by the idea that 
to be attacked by the’ disease means en- 
forced removal to hospital and separation 
from family and friends, Since writing itwe 
have received information which shows that 
the notions gencrally prevailing on this sub- 
ject are in many respects erroneous, and 
that the inferences which we drew from 
them require to be largely modified. 

In the first place, it appears that remo- 
val to hospital is not compulsory. Patients 
are allowed to receive treatment in their 
own houses provided that certain condi- 
tions can be satisfied. It is plain that such 
: would be out of the question un- 








less facilities were available on the spot 









bed measures 
A code of 
regulations has, accordingly, been pre- 
pared and printed for the guidance of 
the sanitary officials in this matter. It 
sets forth in detail the methods to be ob- 
served in the case of patients treated at 
home, and also the requirements essential 
to such treatment. The requirements are 
that the house must have at least three 
rooms; that it must be provided with a 
separate necessary ; that the inmates must 
pay the cost of watches set by the Sani- 
tary Board at the rate of 60 sen daily per 
watcher; that there must be a vacant space 
of ground for the deposit of excreta, and 
finally, that the opinion of a physician, 
ofiicially delegated, must be favourable to 
the proposed course. These essentials 
satisfied, a printed copy of rules relating 
to the method of dealing with excreta and 
of managing other matters is supplied to 
the inmates, who are required to sign an 
-“ngagement that they will abide by these 
rules, and that, in the event of any failure 
to observe them, the removal of the patient 
to hospital will not be opposed. 

We are unable to say how many persons 
have availed themselves of the permission 
Probably 
very few. For it will be seen at once that 
only families of the better classes live in 
houses such as those contemplated by the 
| regulations, and enjoy incomes capable of 
supporting the pres: Now, 
itis a feature of the present epidemic that 





carrying out the pres 





sinfection and precaution, 















ibed expense. 


almost 
For them, 
therefore, remoyal to hospital is, in fact, 


confined 
entirely to the lower orders. 





its ravages have been 


compulsory, and it is precisely upon such 
i 


sionable natures as theirs 
hat the demoralizing effects of this com- 
pulsion would be greatest. At the same 
jtime, the generally prevalent belief that in 
hospital a patient is entirely separated 
\from his family and friends is mistaken. 
Visits are freely permitted, both by night 


norant, impr 








tells of an encernte woman, whose condition would serve the desired ends better than and by day, the only condition being that 


induced sickness of the stomach. The 
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that now in operation. 


UNIV! 


‘the visitor must submi! {9 the process of 
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disinfection before leaving the precincts of 
the hospital. Patients may even be nursed 
by a friend or relative, the nurse, in such 
being placedon the same footing 
oflicially appointed attendant, the question 
of remuneration, of course, excepted 
Another point of notable error in the 
popular belief is that, in many cases, the 
duty devolves upon the police of deciding 
whether the symptoms of a malady warrant 
removal to the cholera hospital. We were 
ourselves under the impression that such 
was the practice. But we are assured that, 
in every instance, the decision of a medical 
expert is absolutely essential. The fune- 
tion of the police, at the outset, is simply 
to report. On receipt of a report, one of 
the responsible physicians is immediately 
despatched to perform an examination. 
Until his verdict is delivered, the police 
are not competent to take any further 
action. It is singular how much misap- 
prehension exists upon this point. Even 
by leading forcign residents there have 
been circulated stories which charge the 
police with acting entirely upon their 
own judgment, and carrying off to hos- 
pital patients who are not suffering from 
cholera at all. It ought to be dis- 
tinctly understood that the police have no 
discretion whatsoever, and that without 
the diagnosis of an expert the presence 
of cholera is never assumed. We may 
refer here story mentioned 
our preceding article; namely, that the 





to a in 
nausea of an enciente woman was mis- 
taken for cholera by the police, and that 
the woman committed suicide to avoid 
removal to the cholera hospital. The truth 
is that an enciente woman was attacked 
by a disease which her own physician de- 
clared to be cholera; that the announce- 
ment threw her into hysterics, and that, 
even before the sanitary officials had visit- 
ed her house, she attempted to take her 
own life. Here, also, it will be well to 
notice another rumour referred to above 
—a rumour not uncommon among the 
lower classes and recently ventilated in a 
vernacular newspaper, that the cremation 
of cholera patients sometimes takes place 
when they are ina state of collapse, before 
death has supervened. Strange, terrible 
have been founded upon 
canard. The thing is wholly impossible. 
To carry out the arrangements prescribed 
with regard to the corpse of a cholera 


stories this 


patient, an interval of twelve hours at least} 
is required, and we need scarcely say that 

no mistake as to the patient's real condition 

can occur under such circumstances. 

It comes, then, simply to this, that, the 
cholera hospital receives of necessity only 
persons of the lowest classes, whose fami- 
lies have not the means to nurse them at 


] 
|pital and leaving him to become an active | 


factor of infection. The problem is full of 
difficulties. It has perplexed persons in- 
comparably more competent to deal with 
it than we. Granting, however, that the 
authorities have elected the wisest courses 
the question arises whether some effective 
steps should not be taken to familiarize the 
people with the real attitude of ollicialdom. 
That many false impressions exist, and that 
they promote the ravages of the epidemic 
by suggesting concealment and_pertur- 
bing people’s minds, must, we think, be 
admitted. In proportion as the truth be- 
comes better known, these impressions 
and their evil consequences will disappear. 
Might it not be prudent, then, to educate 
a fuller knowledge of the truth ? 





OUR KNOWLEDGE OF CHOLERA. 
ra 
I.—Tue ComMa BACILLUS. 





(communtcaren.) 

HE prediction of last summer has been 
fulfilled. 
hama and Tokyd, and from the records of 
this epidemic as it presented itself last year 
in Osaka and Nagasaki, we judge that its 
ravages will not be light. In the presence, 
then, of such a plague, the public will be 
interested in the results of the mumerous 
investigations made in Europe since the 
cause of cholera 
been discovered. 


Cholera has reached Yoko- 








was first said to have 


Every one remembers that ROBERT 
Kocu, already famous for the discovery of 
the bacillus of Tuberculosis, or Phthysis, 
and still more so for his excellent method 
of separating the various forms of bacteria 
with which the investigation of all pheno- 
mena concerning the putrefaction of or- 
ganic matter has to deal, was so fortunate 
in his Egyptian and Indian researches as 
to be able to state that in the viscera of 
cholera corpses there was to be found only 
one constant form of bacteria, boring into 
the upper layers of the mucous membrane, 
and that it was quite different from the or- 
dinary schizomycetes (as the whole of this 
class of fungous beings is called) which are 


always present even in healthy intestines. 





This bacteria he was able to cultivate 
quite separately from all others. He gave 


it the name of “Comma bacillus,” thus 
opening the door toa great deal of cheap 
wit about colons, semi-colons, and notes of 


interrogation. 


Of great importance was Nocu's obser-|i 


vation that this bacillus quickly perishes in 
an acid fluid; that it thrives and pro- 
pagates on wet cloth or linen and in water 
—even sea-water, as other investigators 
demonstrated—and that the temperature 
most favourable to it is from 16° to 35° 





home, and whose residences do not per- 
mit essential measures of precaution and} 
disinfection. Those who are familiar with | 
the conditions of Japanese life in humble 
spheres assert that in such cases the choice | 
lies between removing the patient to hos- 
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centigrade. 

Two points of great moment, as he 
himself knew better than anyone else, he 
w 





s 


unfortunately unable to determine. 


He could not produce a kindred disease in 






animals by inoculation with these bacteria, 





though the success of such inoculation was 
essential to strict proof. Neither could he 
detect the presence of that germ so well 
called dauerspore by the Germans—the 
lowest type of ovular or seed formation— 
which exists in nearly every other variety 
of schizomycete, and without which the 
latent vitality of the Comma bacillus, in 
|the absence of all favourable conditions, is 
inexplicable. 
mained open for discussion and inves- 
tigation. 

Do bacilli of this form occur in cholera 
excreta only? Or do they find themselves 
there by accident, so to speak, and not as 
the agents of a deadly poison? 

Soon after Kocu had published the re- 
sult of his investigations, bacilli curved 
and crooked like acomma, or rather twisted 
like a small spiral, were discovered by 
MILLER and Lewis living in the mouths 
of the healthiest men. One variety of them 
was found in the caries of teeth also. 
BENEKE detected some similar forms in old 
cheese. Lewis held that all these disproved 
Kocu’s Here, however, he 
was wrong—he himself a famous investi- 
gator, who first detected the filaria san- 
guinis, the cause of elephantiasis—for they 
were afterwards shown to be different from 
the Comma bacillus, and distinguishable 
from it by their physiological behaviour— 
that is to say, by their conditions of life, and 
mode of propagating. For instance, some 
will not live on potatoes or wet linen, as 
the cholera bacillus does. Others again 
produce upon the nidus (gelatine meat ex- 
tract) employed to sustain them an effect 
different from that produced by the bacil- 
lus of Kocu. 

A more interesting discovery was soon 
recorded by tavo doctors of Bonn, FINKLER 
and Prior. There is a disease which 
occurs occasionally in Europe, and which, 
though not imported from India, so closely 
resembles Asiatic cholera that the two can 
only be distinguished by their issue. If 
the patient recovers, his malady was Cho- 
lera Nostras. If he dies, it was Cholera 
Asiatica. FINKLER and Prior, then, dis- 
covered that the Comma bacillus is present 
in cases of Cholera Nostras also. 

This discovery is not a death-blow to 
Kocu's theory, as some at first supposed 
that it would be. On the contrary, there was 
good reason to expect that a kindred dis- 
se would be caused by a kindred parasite. 
The diagnosis of the disease now became, 
more difficult, but the value of 


The question, therefore, re- 








assertions. 

















ed 





IXOcu's investigations was not destroyed. 
For the bacilli of Cholera Nostras were 
found to be larger and coarser than those 
of Cholera Asiatica, They also render the 
gelatine nidus more quickly fluid, and the 
difference of their appearance in this me- 
dium may be discerned with the naked 
the distinctions be- 
tween the two varieties of bacillus are so 
|few and unessential, that, with BUCHNER, 
| am disposed to regard them as of the 
HeuxLey would 


eye. Nevertheless, 














same genus, perhaps 
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agree that the difference between them is! 
not as great 
monkeys. I believe, or rather I hope, that 
the discovery of the Bonn investigators 
will acquire immense value through the’ 
agency of preventive vaccination. Ana- 
logy pleads for the experiment of neutra-_ 
lzing a strong poison by opposing to it a. 
mitigated form of itself, as vaccine is em-| 
ployed against variola. 

But is the comma bacillus the true cause 
of cholera, and is it the only bacteria pre-| 
sent?) Dr. EmmMericu, of Miénich, 
made investigations in Naples soon after 


as that between men and 





who) 


the recent epidemic had established itself) 
there, found, not only in the intestines, but 
also in the liver and kidneys, another kind 
of schizomycete of a straight, short form! 
—a real bacteria, whereas the bacillus of 
Kocu is better called a vibrio. To Em-| 
MERICH and his supporters the presence of | 
this bacteria seemed to account more truly | 
for the severity of the disease. Other 
investigators have not, however, confirmed | 
EMMERICH’S results. His discovery, if 
true, may supply a valuable explanation | 
of the secondary form of the malady—the 
so called cholera typhoid. We are already | 
familiar with instances of the successive | 
entry of different schizomycetes, with! 
their different diseases, into the same 
organism: one prepares the way for the 
other. Thus diphtheritis seems to live 
only in a mucous membrane already disea- 














S; 





in the 
there 
tem 


sed by severe catarrh, Again 









ulcerations caused by diphther 
can live—and thence enter into the 








—other forms, which may cause disease of 
distant organs, as the bones and the sur- 


faces of articul 








Of all the objections raised to Kocu's! 





discovery, there does not survive one ina, 
serious form. For the pseudo-heroism of | 
Dr. KLEIN, who swallowed a cullure of} 
Comma bacilli and did not die of cholera, ; 
proved only that the stomach of Herr 
KLEIN was as healthy as the stomach of a} 
brave man ought to be It contained 
hydrochloric acid in sufficient quantities to! 
hill all the bacteria he ate for his dinner. 
In 1836, when two Polish physicians ex- 


perimented on themselves with cholera 
excreta, theirs was an act of heroism, for 
in those days Prof. THIERSH asserted his 
ability to infect mice w 
After Kocit’s: publica- 
t that of KLEIN was 
n evidence that Koci bad not been 





h the excreta of 





cholera patients. 


tions, such an act as 





onl 





read and understood, | 
fact that in 
cholera there is always to be found one 
well defined spe 
bacillus, or vibrio, and nothing but this, in 
the first stage of the dise st 
is the inoculation of animals with these 


It stands now as a true 





fic organism, the common 








eat lea But! 





rto 
the 


organisms followed by a disease simi 
We that 
experiment failed in the hands of RoneRI! 
Kocu. Shortly after the publication of 
his results, chulera appeared in Marscilles. 


that of man ? have seen 


went there; found all the assertions of 
Kocn to be true, and, noting his state- 
ment that the bacillus perishes quickly in 
acid fluids, they wiscly injected it into the 
duodenum of Cobaya, under the stomach. 
But in my opinion they made, at the same 
time, a great blunder. Tor they bound the 
ductus choledochus (the tube that brings 
the bile into the duodenum), thus making 
the contents of the intestines less alkaline 
—which was the more unpardonable since 
they themselves had found the bacteria 
living in that duct. They made 
pals sick, but the result, according to 











their 





a 
their own admission, was not convincing. 
Nor is this surprising; since, wishing to 
the acid of the 
stomach, they excluded also the bile, which 


exclude hydrochloric 
isa most powerful agent in neutralizing 
that acid. 

VAN ERMENGEM, a Belgian doctor, who 
also conducted cholera investigations in 
Marseilles, did better than his Swiss con- 
t 











es, for he injected at once into the 
duodenum. Still his results failed to be 
convincing. Then Kocu himself resumed 
this necessary branch of the study. Imi- 
tating his predecessors, but improving 
their methods, he made the contents of 
the stomach alkaline by first administering 
carbonate of soda, and afterwards tincture 
of opium so as to paralyse the action of 
the bowels. He then caused the animals 
to swallow a culture of Comma bacillus, 
and the result clearly demonstrated that 
the found 
suffering from cholera produce an analogous 
dise 


bacteria in the viscera of men 





ase in animals. 
Still the reason- 
ing was faulty, and this I call fortunate, for 
causes which will be presently understood. 
Dr. Doves, imitating the experiments of 
KOCH, showed that, not the influence of the 
opium in retarding the action of the bowels, 
but that of the alcohol in which the opium 
was dissolved, was responsible for the now 
And. such is, or ought to 
The or 


‘This result was good. 





assured result. 
be, the co mali Wa 
bacteria conducted safely across the acids 
the stomach into contact with the nor- 





e. 





of 
mal mucous membrane of the intestines, 
but bacteria thus brought into contact with 
a mucous abnormal 
All the investi- 
gauions go to show that the 


membrane rendered 


by the action of alcohol. 
bacillus is only 
one factor of the disease, the other and 
primary factor being alteration or death of 
the cells which constitute the organs. In 
other words, all the pathogenic bacteria 
are really but saprophyta:; that is to say, 
they live only in organic matter that has 
to live. 


fortunate for theory 


ceased This discovery | deem 


and still 





more for 





practice; inasmuch as what we physicians 








have always done is to give opium, in the 


form of laudanum, at the commencement 





every diarrhaa, even when we suspect 
the diarrhaa of true cholera, and what 
could) we do better? 


Had T occasion to make an experiment, 





Comma in a capsule of keratine—a stuff 





which, being made from horny organs, 
| passes the stomach unchanged and is only 
dissolved in the small intestines. And, 
at the same time, I should employ frag- 
|ments of glass to injure the coating of the 
|intestines slightly. But even without fur- 
ther experiment, it is now to be considered 
certain that a particular kind of schizomy- 
produces the specific 
cholera morbus Asiatica. 


cetes discase— 
Where do these vibriones remain when 
there is no epidemic of cholera? Dr. 
KOcH, as we have seen, could not answer 
this question. He could not detectany form 
Yet there must be such 
a form, the bacillus not being able to live in 
a dry state more than 24 hours. If, again, 
the temperature is low, they are equally 
At 66° they are killed, as is 
nearly every other organism with the ex- 
And what is 
more remarkable, they do not long survive 
in faeces, while the period of their 
existence in drains and in sewers is not 
more than 24 hours. They remain, how- 
ever, living vigorous water, 
especially in sea water, or in ship’s bilge 
water, for at least a month, and in fluids 
prepared for their culture they have been 
known toremain vigorous over 200 days. 


of spore or germ. 


destroyed 


ception of germ egg seeds. 


and in 





Soon after the arrival of cholera in Mar- 
|seilles and Toulon, Spain became infected, 
and then there appeared a man who for 
a short time shone as brightly as a comet, 
soon to disappear, however, below the 
horizon Dr. ERRAN, who 
also had seen the cholera in Marseilles, 
was said to have discovered the formation 
of spore or germs. But his description of 
what he had seen was different from what 
was known of other bacteria, and he gave 
names to the germs suggesting the growth 
of much higher classes of plants. Thus, 
from the very beginning, his assertions were 
much mistrusted. What he had really 
seen was soon found by VAN ERMENGEN, 
jby Raprscuersky, and by Babes, to be 
form-changes of diseased, exhausted, or 
cead bacteria; changes which are, now- 
a-days, usually called products of involution. 
‘The best proof of this is that these forms, 


of research 











these pieces of organic matter, are not 
to be cultivated in fresh gelatine meat 
tract, as is always the case, of course, 
with real germs. 





\ short time ago, however, HUEPPE, in 
constantly observing living bacteriain a 
drop under the microscope, saw that when 
the nutritive elements of the fluid became 
exhausted, the Commas began to stretch, to 
become long spirillze, and finally to fall into 








sinall pieces 





of a globular form, r 
the germs of other kinds. 


mbling 
‘These pieces, in- 
troduced into a fresh drop of nourishing 
matter, resumed their former condition of 
Commas and began to propagate. 





It seems 


thus that true daversporen have been dis: 





covered, So far, then, the whole history 


Two Swiss physicians, Rierscuand NICATI, I} should employ a pure culture of cholera !of these famous parasites has been written. 
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IL.—PaTtHoLocy of CHOLERA 
How is it that the bacillus does such cruel ; 
injury to the body when once 
its finds its way into the alimentary canal? 
Investigations upon this point have not) 
been so thorough as to furnish materials! 
for aclear judgment. In the first place, 
the bacillus destroys the cell-coating of 
the mucous-membrane. This has been well 


human 





observed by STRAUSS, a French investiga- |harm if the stomach is healthy; and the | perature and so forth. 


tor, who visited Egypt at the same time as’ stomach alone need be taken into consider-|to remedy this 
But this destruction of the cell-|ation, since these bacteria cannot enter) many cases this is not only possible but 


Kocu. 


coating alone is not sufficient to explain|through the skin, or through wounds, or | easy. 


the violence and suddenness of the dis-| 
Alll living parasites, and bacteria, 

especially, produce enormous chemi 
changes in the organic matter on which| 
they feed. absorb, | 
they must disintegrate, the highly compli- | 
cated molecules which compose organic 
matter, and the consequence of this disin- 
tegration is the formation of many other 
an 


ease. 





Before they can 


chemical bodies, some of which have 
irritant and perhaps strongly poisonous 
action on animal cells, or may even be 
noxious to the parasites themselves. One 
of the most familiar of these “fermenta- 
tions,” as they are called, is the formation 
of alcohol from sugar. Among the pro- 
ducts of putrefaction—which is fermenta- 
tion of nitrogenous matter—are the so- 
called alkaloids, formerly supposed to exist | 


Now, we all know that | 


only in vegetables. 
even very small quantities of these alka- 
loids may act as violent poisons, since the 
group includes strychnine, morphine, and 
coneine—the fatal principle of the draught 
that killed SocRATES. That minute doses 
can be so noxious, is due to the fact that 
the blood easily absorbs them, and that, 
since they act specially on different parts 
of the nervous system, a sudden paralysis 
of one of the most necessary functions of 
life may ensue—for example, the heart| 
or the lungs may cease to do their duty. 

It is very probable that alkaloids of this 
nature are formed by the cholera bacillus, 
as only such a process of poisoning ex- 
plains the symptoms of the disease. When 
such an alkaloid is formed—and a French 
physician named VILLIERS claims to have 
detected one in the fluid in which chole: 
bacteria had been developed—it is likely 
to belong to the category of muscarine or 
Unfortunately Dr. VILLIERS 
But in other 





a 





pilocerpine 
has not given precise details. 
putrefactions—among various matters of 
different chemical constitution—BRIEGER 
has found muscarine to be the principal 
ly the alkaloid 





alcaloid. 
which seems to best explain the symptoms 
of cholera poisoning. We shall soon, how- 
ever, be able to speak with more certainty, 
for the of this important 
point cannot present in the future as many 


This is preci 


| 


investigation 


difficulties as have attended it in the past. 


Let us now e how far these facts, for 


the most part well proved, and reason- 


able suppositions justify deductions bearing 





upon the prevention or treatment of the 
terrible malady, 


|MEANS OF 


which, formerly called “the disposition,” 
is now—thanks to the labours of so many 
amongst whom KocH 
ible in terms which we 


devoted scienti 





ranks first—expre 
can all comprehend. 
ane 





NTION.—RECEPTIVITY 
> Bopy. 
The Comma bacillus cannot possibly do 





through the lungs, as many other patho- 


genic bacteria do. 


explicit as possible here. The bacte 





may exist in the air—though they cannot} 


live long in a dry state—and may be 
inhaled through the mouth and 
But they have then to be 
with food or with the saliva. 
cases, therefore, the Comma will enter the 
body with uncooked food or with drinking 
We see at a glance what an enor- 


swallowed 


In most 


water. 
mous advantage this knowledge confers in 
combatting the malady. Let only due care 
be taken to keep the stomach healthy, and 
though millions of bacteria be swallowed, 
they will all find a grave there. For the 


stomach contains an acid fluid—so acid 


[that even free hydrochloric acid can easily 


be detected in it—and this acid fluid is 
fatal to the bacillus. Danger from the air 
is thus provided against, while water and 
food can be purified much more easily than 
As for water, the 
method is to filter it though plaster of 
Paris or unglazed porcelain—les chandelles 
filtres de Chamberland—which is the only 
certain process of freeing fluid from mi- 
crobes or bacteria. All persons should be 
careful to drink only such water, and to 
wash their food well with it before cooking. 

We have seen how difficult it is to give 
the cholera toanimals. Equally is this the 
Against no other disease 
are they so well protected if they take the 


air. 








case with men. 


necessary care of themselves 

The c is entirely altered when one's 
stomach is not ina normal condition. A 
slight catarrh is sufficient to cause the 
greatest danger. In this affection, as every 
one who studies his own nose must be 
there is a large overproduction of 
mucous; whereas, only a small quantity is 
produced—it would be a very 
bad mucous-membrane that did not pro- 
duce at all. Now this mucous is alkaline, 
and neutralizes the acidity of the gastric 
juice. Further, it clirgs to the coatings 
of the stomach and prevents free secretions 
of hydrochloric acid into the cavity of the 
And 
pernicious is, that mucous, though secreted 





aware, 


normally 





stomach-pouch what is still more 


and rejected by our organs as refuse, | 


is excellent food for 


they 


schizomycetes 


Joes his} 





enjoy it as a Chinaman 


bird's-nest soup. Unfortunately, the sto-| 


friends | 


are so} 


mach of our Japanese is their 


weakest point. There here 


Ori 


It is well to be as) 


nose. | 


most efficacious | i 


lof the factors of the disease ; the factor] the stomach that one may almost call it a 


national calamity. Whatever may be the 
prime cause of this, there are certainly 
many; as for example, eating too large 
quantities of food at one time; drinking 
| alcohol — many imbibe daily enormous 
| quantities of sa masticating lumps of 
eating indigestible food; exposing 
| the unprotected body to changes of tem- 
The first object is 
dangerous condition. In 





ice ; 





Th rest may be given to the 
stomach, either by not eating solids at all, 
or by taking only small quantities of food 
[for some days. Recourse may be had to 
drugs which dissolve mucus and carry it 
|into the bowels—as sulphate of soda, and 
| carbonate or sulphate of magnesia. Table 
| salt (chlor, Natrium) may be more freely 
taken with the food; or, what is still 
easier, some diluted hydrochloric acid may 
be drunk after meals. 
PREVENTIVE INOCULATION. 

So much for the first and simplest step 
There remains still one point to be con- 
sidered. Can we not combat the violent 
ravages of this virulent poison by gradually 
accustoming ourselves to it—for it is thus, 
in my opinion, that we may interpret 
the effect of preventive 
vaccination. FERRAN’S experiments in 
Spain, though in themselves not at all 
absurd, as CHANVEAU has explained in a 
Nor is 





inoculation or 


clever essay, failed in his hands. 
to understand how a scientist who 
professed to have discovered the fructitica- 
tions of the bacillus, could, by inoculations 
of matter such as FERRAN used, expect to 
produce a mitigated form which might 
protect against the graver type of the 
malady. The seed, spore, germ, or. 
whatever we may choose to call the 
primary form of an organism, ought to 
be, and has been proved to be, more 
energetic, and therefore more dangerous 
and fatal, than the bacteria already fatigued 
by living and partially exhausted by the 
effort of producing armies of children, 
which generally can only do harm when 
they proceed to the assault in hordes. 
But FERRAN, did not 
detect the germs of cholera at all. What 
inoculated was the dead bodies of 
bacteria; organic matter in a_ state of 
decay. Moreover, VAN ERMENGEN, who 
inoculated large quantities of fresh, lively 
cholera Commas into the subcutaneous 
tissue of Cobaya, previous to conveying 
bacteria into their bowels below the 
stomach, found that these animals were not 
in the least protected, or prepared to resist 
the disease, better than animals which had 
not been vaccinated. We learn from this 
two things. First, that cholera, in its early 
stages at least, is as truly a local disease 
of the mucous membrate of the intestines 





as we have seen, 


he 








as, for example, ringworm is of the skin. 
condly, that blood-poisoning, distingui- 
shed by 





physicians as  septicimia and 


First, let us consider one!imany sufferers from chronic diseases of! py’mia, is due to specific bacteria; other- 
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wise, the numerous inoculations of FERRAN 
could not have been so innocent. 


incongruities, of absurdities even, and 
so uncertain, that it has been more and 





How different was the procedure of} more condemned as inefficient. 


PASTEUR, the grand master, the creator of 
the whole of this branch of knowledge. He 
began by treating the bacteria by tem- 
perature and oxygen in such a way that 
they were unable to produce spores.| The first article of the resolutions adop- 
These mitigated forms he injected, and ted by the Quarantine Congress of Rome 
found them just able to produce a slight wisely insists, therefore, upon the im- 


Japan, although carried out in the most 





praiseworthy manner, it has never pre- 
vented the cholera from following the 
great mercantile routes of communication. 





Here in| 





disease, which conferred immunity against provement of the hygienic condition of the| 


the severer type. I speak of his preven- 


ports themselves, and on a thorough inspec- 


tive inoculation against the cholera des tion of ships and their contents at the port 


poules, and the milzbrand of sheep. 
Purposely I refrain from mentioning his 
latest and most spoken of inoculations 
against rabies canina. While the former 
processes were the result of methodical, 
scientific investigations, the latter, if trust- 
worthy, were discovered by empirical ex- 
periments only. Of the rabies canina he 
did not even detect the bacteria—only 
lately discovered by Fou. 

Whoever seeks to discover the process 
of preventive inoculation must study the 
Comma under different conditions of tem- 
perature, of oxygen, of pressure ; or must 
experiment with it on different animals in 
different tissues. It may be, as I have 
already suggested, that the bacteria of cho- 
lera nostras will prove tobe a mitigated form 
capable of preventing the invasion of the 
severer type. 
new method may be studied by examining 
the chemical products formed by the 
action of bacteria on 

If among those products there be 
really a poisonous alkaloid, such as ViL- 
LIERS claims to have found, the nerves 
might be accustomed to its noxious action 
by small repeated doses taken internally. 
This is possible, we all know, with 
nearly every kind of poison, mineral or 
vegetable—for instance, nicotine, morphine, 
etc, etc—provided that it be easily and 
quickly expelled from the body through 
the kidneys or other secretory organs. 
the case of a poison which is not easily 
evacuated but accumulates in the body, 
such a method would of course be out of 


the mucous mem- 
brane. 





In 


the question. The latter contingency is, 


however, very improbable. 


I1I.—ANNIHILATION OF BACTERIA. 
We have now to consider the second 
factor: the pathogenic micro-organism. 
How can we prevent its visits to places 
where it is not originally present? How 
can we prevent its spreading; and if once 
present, how must we try to destroy it? 
By isolating a country completely from 
communication with the outer world, it is 
certainly possible to avoid the visit of all 
vegetation which is not autochthonous in 








that country ; especially in the case of an 
island. But if intercourse on 
with other parts of the world, as must 
necessarily be the case in our days, it 
becomes very difficult to repel the inva- 
sions of these microbes. 

Quarantine, however strict, is so full of 


is carried 
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Or, quite a different and) 


)of sailing rather than at the port of arri- 
'val, such inspection to be performed by 
physicians salaried by the Government 
and independent of the ship's owners. 
|Special attention is to be paid by these 
|officers to linen, if wet; to rags; to the 
bilge-water of the ship, and to the state of 
health of all on board. Japan had its own 
| delegate at that congress, and he gave his 
adhesion to all the resolutions, proposed 
as they were by the first scientists of 
Europe, Kocu himself being of the num- 
iber. It is permitted, then, to hope that 
|all these things will be carried out, by and 
by, in Japan. 

What must be done to preyent the 
pread of cholera when it has once esta- 
blished itself at a place ? 

The first step should be to clean the 
sewers, the drains, the cloace, the canals, 
which carry away the refuse of houses ; 
itaking special care to keep them thor- 
‘oughly wet, by forcing water through them, 
to which might be added some vinegar or 
For, remembering 
that the Comma bacteria can live many 

ys in sea water—at least in the salt 
water of ports—an effort should be made 
to destroy them before delivering them to 
the ocean. 

Canals or moats should never be scoured 
—as was imprudently done in Tokyé last 
year—by letting off the water first and 
then digging them out, leaving the mud to 
dry on the roads beside them, By this 
procedure the danger is greatly augmented. 
As long as living organisms are in water, 
they cannot possibly escape into the air. 
NAEGELI took the unnecessary trouble of 
proving this—unnecessary because it is a 
truism on which the whole of chemistry is 
based. How otherwise could we d 
substances, crystallize them by evapora- 
tion, and yet find their weight exactly what 
it was at first? Nothing that does not 
assume the form of a gas can free itself 
from a fluid. Organised beings, as bacteria 
are, can never, of course, become gases. 
But, after the water has evaporated, and 
after the mud has dried, the bacteria may 
Kocu 
illus cannot 





\s 





lother cheap acid fluid. 
| 








‘olve 





‘be carried away in the air as dust. 
that. the cholera ba 
live much longer than 24 hours in a dried 
But we must remember that since 
Kocu demonstrated this, HUEPPE has dis- 
covered the germ of the bacillus, and ¢ha¢ 
certainly lives longer. Besides, in 24 hours 
‘the bacteria have ample opportunity to be 


showed 





state. 





UNIVERS 
URBA 


|blown about by the wind and to infect the 
purest drinking. water, the best aqueduct, 
is known to have happened in Genoa two 
| years ago, where one of the three aqueducts 
became infected in a night. 


a 





There are 
also a great many other pathogenic bac- 
teria which live in water, and are set free 
in the process of drying up the mud of 
canals and rivers. We had evidence of 
this last year when a form of typhoid 
fever quickly followed the imprudent action 
taken at the moats of Tékyé. With 
cholera we are very favourably circum- 
stanced in so far as we have only to deal 
with water. We are not obliged to us 
dangerous water since we can make it ab- 
solutely innocuous by filtering it through 
earthenware under pressure. 

Another very important agent of the 
propagation of cholera is the human victim 
himself. 








For the peculiarity of infectious 
disease is that small organisms propagate 
in the diseased body, and that millions of 
bacteria may thus be born of a single 
patient. How have we to act so that this 
one person's disease may not become the 
means of poisoning a hundred others ? 
This question also is much easier to answer 
since the remarkable discoveries of the 
past two years. 

We know now with perfect certainty 
what had already been rendered highly 
probable by thousands of observations in 
former times; namely, that neither the 
breath, nor the skin, nor the perspiration 
contains the dangerous poison. The bac- 
teria only exist in the excreta. In one 
word, cholera is not contagious; that is to 
say, a cholera patient does not infect other 
persons by contact. In fact, itis far more 
dangerous to sleep in the same room with 
a patient suffering from tuberculous lung 
disease, than to live and sleep among a 
hundred cholera patients. Knowing all 
these things, we recognise that it is quite 
unnecessary to remove cholera patients 
from their homes and to send them to 
a distance from the dwellings of their 
fellow creatures. 

So long as we were ignorant of the 
exact cause of such a terrible disease, we 
could not question the right of communities 
to defend themselves by forcible acts, even 
though these entailed a certain measure of 
cruelty to the poor sufferers. With fuller 
knowledge, however, such acts become 
barbaric. And what is perhaps worse, 
they are exceedingly stupid; for, in the 
first place, you lessen the chances of the 
poor patient's recovery, and, in the second, 
you lose all control over the poison which 
comes from him. I think it not unneces- 
sary to dwell upon these points. To isolate 
houses and whole wards by means of straw 
ropes is simply childish, and at the same 
time shows a total disregard of the rights 
of the subject. All that parents or nurses 
have to do is to take special care of the 
matter which is evacuated ; to mix a 5 per 
mille carbolic acid solution with it; and 
to carefully wash their own hands in the 
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same solution should they have come in 


contact with the excreta. 





A disease which attacks so suddenly and 





generally takes a course so quickly fatal, 
ought to receive immediate treatment and 
medical assistance. In order that these 
may be provided with certainty and regu 
larity, it seems desirable to organize a 
service of physicians, much in the manner 
of a fire-brigade in some of the large towns 
of Europe. During the prevalence of an 
epidemic, two physicians ought to be de- 
tailed for every division of a street. They 
should alternately visit the houses in their 
district, even though not summoned, mak- 
ing themselves the friends of the inhabi- 
tants. The constable, the official armed 
with the stick of authority, the moustrum 
daculi, can never be regarded as a friend 
by the poor patients whom he comes to 
drag out of their homes, to tear away from 
their sorrowing families. The physician, 
on the other hand, will give kindly advice. 
He will tell people how to behave in such 
anxious days ; will specially look after the 
disinfection of excreta, and will be at the 
sick man's side as soon as the disease 
overtakes him. Being there, however, the 
great question for him is what to do; what 
steps to take ; what medicine to administer. 
Up to this very day it must be confessed 
that not one assured system of treatment 
exists. Not one specific remedy has been 
Most of the methods adopted, 
including even those most lately recom- 
mended, are irrational and illogical. For 
instance, physicians have suggested inha- 
lations of sulphurous acid or nitrous acid 








found. 


yapour—both irrespirable gases; that is to 
say, gases which irritate the glottis to such 
an extent that it closes, thereby effectually 
opposing the passage of these vapours to 
the lungs. 
tion of salt water (water containing Cl Na 


Somewhat better is the injec- 


in the proportion of 6 per mil.) into the 
veins to replace the great loss of serum 
caused by the disease. But this, after all, 
only deals with one of the symptoms. Are 
we, then, to remain thus helpless against 
such a frightful disease? [ believe not; 
and I live in hopes which I should be sorry 


to abandon. | 


IV.—TREATMENT. 

Let us consider what we have todo. First 
we must try to kill the bacteria, the Com- 
mas, or at least to hinder their propagation. 
If we had to do with the skin or witha 
wound, we might apply one of the many 
disinfectants ; so called because they des- 
troy the schizomycetes which are the cause 
of allinfection, We have to deal, how- 
ever, with inner organs, which are them- 
selves easily injured by most of thése 
drugs. There indeed, only a very 
few drugs which, when administered in 
stly large to act as bacterio- 


are, 





doses suftic 





cides, do not prove noxious to the body. 


But fortunately, though few, such drugs| 
do exist within our knowledge. The list is 


headed by Bichloride of Mercury, which, in 
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the proportion of one to 100,000, is said by 
many investigators to impede the growth of 
all fungi. If, now, all the serum of the blood 
be secreted by the bowels, there will not be 
much more than 5 litres of fluid to be dealt 
On that hypothesis, 0.05 gram. of 
the drug—a quantity which is less than 


with. 


one-fourth of the fatal dose—ought to be 
Further, and this is of great 
importance, during the progress of cholera 


efficacious. 


nothing is absorbed by the mucous mem- 
brane, so that we undoubtedly may hazard 
larger doses than those administered when 
a normal condition. 
Much less dangerous to the body cells is 


In the form of Iodine of Soda, 


the bowels are in 


lodine. 
we may administer this to the extent of 
nearly 3.0 gram., without apprehension. 
Experiments go to show that this drug 
acts as abacteriocide when taken in the 
proportion of one to 5,000; so that one 
gram. ought to be sufficient for an adult. 
All other disinfectants haye to be given 
too large to be 
Another difficulty is how to administer 
either of these two remedies. I myself 
often injected Iodine into the 
blood ; but with cholera, on account of the 
thickening of the blood by the great loss 


in doses admissible. 


have 


of fluid, injection becomes very difficult 
It would be 
better, perhaps, to give the drug in kera- 


and sometimes impossible. 
tine capsules. These, if the bowels be 
capable of dissolving them, ought to serve 
But if the bowels refuse to 
perform this function, the only remaining 


the purpose. 


plan is to inject the drug through the walls 
of the abdomen with a needle syringe 
directly into the intestines. 

But, in the second place, we have to 
deal with a poison formed by the bacteria ; 


a poison which is the very probable 
cause of the paralysis of the vasomotor 
nerves in the intestines, and which is 


consequently the origin of a dangerous 
disturbance of whole circulation. 
This poison we have seen is likely to be 
an alkaloid of the group of muscarine 

Now against such a poison we possess 
a certain antidote ; namely, atropine. As 
long as four years ago, I injected atropine, 
s the pulse of the 


the 


and saw in many ¢ 
If we inject atropine solu- 
tion directly into the abdomen, and follow 
it by injections of cocaine, we shall at all 
of the blood- 
That, 





radialis rise. 


events have a contraction 
vessels of the mucous membrane. 
in itself, would be of great benefit. 

Thirdly, we ought to stimulate the cen- 
tral nerve system. Paralysis of one nerve, 
or a system of nerves, may be counteracted 
by stimulating a centre of the central 
nerves. Thus, for instance, caffeine, by 
stimulating these higher organs, may com- 
bat the deadening effects of curare, which 
paralyses the nerves at their attachments 
to the muscles, without being therefore, a 
real antidote. The same effect may be 
obtained with diferent salts of ammonia, 
champagne, camphor, etc. And this also 
explains the well known and important 


c 


influence exercised by the energy of in- 
dividual will, or by the degree of confidence 
and hope entertained by the patient in 
medical assistance or supernatural aid. 
The effect of mind upon body is, indeed, 
too well appreciated to need comment. 

In this context may be noted the in- 
jurious effect caused by mental depression, 
fear, apprehension of violent treatment, of 
being carried away under a burning sun 
and thrown pell-mell amongst a number 
of already dying men, each on one mat. 
Surely, we all know that fear of itself is 
able to bring one das Kanonen fieber. 
How delightful for the Comma bacteria 
to find their way so happily prepared for 
them ! 

Fourthly, we must try to bring the 
circulation back from the intestines to the 
skin, as there exists a well proved antago- 
The 
remedies mentioned already under the 
second and third heads may effect this. 
But it will be better if we assist their ac- 


nism between these two circulations. 


tion by wrapping the patient in a garment 
damped with cold water, and covering him 
with woollen blankets. 

These are the methods of treatment 
which present themselyes as most rational 
according to the knowledge we possess 
now-a-days of the cause and consequences 
of cholera. It is true that we have not yet 
entirely emerged from the region of hy- 
pothesis, and that thorough and scientific 
experiments have still to be conducted. 
But we know enongh to be justified in 
saying that we have entered the right path, 
if only we can pursue it successfully to 
the end. W. VAN DER HEYDEN, 


BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT 
FOR KANAGAWA FOR 1885, 
British Consutate, KanaGawa, 
May 28ru, 1886, 

Str,—I have the honour to enclose Returns 
of the Trade and Shipping of this Port for the 
year ended December 31st, 1885, and I proceed 
to review the trade of the past year commencing 
with the following comparative table :— 





1885. 1834. 
Exports S4178.282  £3,933,982 
Imports £3.764,475  £3,063,344 











47,942,7 597326 
showing an increase in trade of three hundred 
and forty-five thousand, four hundred and 
thirty-one pounds. 

In 1884 the value of steamers sold to the 
Japanese was three hundred and eighteen thou- 
sand nine hundred and two pounds; in the year 
under review it was one hundred and thirty 
thousand five hundred and nine pounds. Add- 
ing these amounts to those above, the total Im- 
port and Export figures are:-— 


1884. 
£7.916,228 
leaving a balance of one hundred and filty- 
seven thousand and thirty-eight pounds in favour 
of last year's trade 

Cotton Manuf, 
figures a slight i 
increase is, howe 
value in 1885 being 

A173.145, against,..... £109,607 in 1884, 
Tn Yams there is, on the other hand, some de- 
crease, the figures for the past year being as 
follows:—six hundred and twelve thousand seven 








exhibit on the total 
se; in Grey Shirtings, the 
» very marked, the import 
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hundred and forty-eight pounds; whereas the 
Import value in 1884 Was six hundred and 
seventy-eight thousand three hundred and thirty- 
nine pounds. i 

‘Cloths, Turkey Reds, and Velvets all show 
in excess of the previous year's importations. 

In Woollen and Mixed Cotion and Woollen 
manufactures the figures are very much ona 
par with those of 1884, so far as the total import 
is concerned. Italian Cloths show, however, a 
very great increase ; there is, on the other hand, 
a considerable drop in Mousselines. The im- 
port of the first mentioned was one hundred and 
twenty-four thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
seven pounds ; in 1884 it was fifty-nine thousand 
hundred and eight pounds. Mousselines in 
figured for one hundred and eight thou- 
seven hundred and eight pounds, the 
import in 1884 having been one hundred and 
seventy-six thousand two hundred and eighty 
pounds. 

The import of Flannels in the past year has 
doubled that of the preceding, the figures being, 
respectively, forty-three thousand seven hun- 
dred and ninety-nine pounds and twenty-two 
thousand and ninety-four pounds. The imports 
of cloth, under which heading come Pilots, Pre- 
sidents, and Unions, exhibit litile variation on the 
returns of 1884. 

It is interesting to turn to the deliveries given 
in the Chamber of Commerce returns, which 
constitute a better test of the actual business 
done than do the tables of imports and exports. 
The deliveries I find to have been as follows :— 


















18s 1884. 
Grey Shirtings ...... £14103... £163,208 
Yarns .... 586,320 . 785,557 
Italian ‘Cloths 741484 124,433 
Cloth w.csseese 31,304 - 33,195 
Mousselines 101,57 143,460 





It will be scen that there is a marked decrease 
in the deliveries of Yarns, in sympathy, though 
not in a corresponding ratio, with the decrease in 
the import of that staple. 

The business in Italian Cloths would seem to 
hi been much overdone, for, while the deli- 

veries in 1885 amounted to seventy-four thou- 
sand four hundred and eighty-four pounds, 
the import value attained one hundred and 
twenty-four thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
seven pounds. The deliveries of Mousselines 
are below those of the preceding year, the im- 
port of this article in 1885 being also consider- 
ably below that of 1884. 

Tuming to Merats, the Import in 1885 was 
three hundred and forty-eight thousand four 
hundred and fourteen pounds, against tvo hun- 
dred and fifty-eight thousand six hundred and 
forty-two pounds in 1884, an increase of eighty- 
nine thousand seven hundred and seventy-two 
pounds. One of the principal features in the 
Metal trade of this Port for the year 1885 has 
been the importation in large parcels, direct 
from Middlesboro, of North Country Bars and 
Plates and Pig Iron, throwing large quantities 
on the Market, at one time, putting a consider- 
able strain on dealers to move cargoes, and 
depressing prices to a point that may possibly 
show some margin on iron so shipped at special 
rates, but, on the other hand, offering little in- 
ducement to importers relying on usual freight 
opportunities vid London. The low prices at 
which this North Country iron has been sold 
pave almost entirely prevented importation of 
the commoner sorts of Belgian iron, and the 
cheap values of iron in England have thrown 
the demand on a slightly higher standard of 
Marked Bars than has hitherto been demanded 
by local dealers, Prices of Bar and Plate Iron 
hhave ruled uniformly low during the year. 

Sheet Tron, principally in thin sheets, has 
been taken to a fair extent at not unfavourable 
prices, the demand being stimulated by local 
regulations for fire prevention, as these thin 
sheets coated with tar to resist the action of the 
weather, have been found available for roofing 
purposes. g y 

Pig Iron—The Prices ruling up to the end 
of July for No. 3 quality were such as possibly 
to induce shipments so as to give freight to 











steamers, where wanted, but scarcely to show a] P 


merchant's profit ; and although in the latter half 
ef the year there was an advance, this was 
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followed by a drop and the year closed with low 
prices. 

Nail-rods have been more in favour during the 
year. The principal import has been from Bel- 
gium, where makers are, it would seem, able to 
compete favourably with English firms, both in 
quality and in price; they also pay more atten- 
tion to the smaller sizes usually taken by this 
market. 

Tin Plates have exhibited a fair business 
during the year, with steady prices ; a fair pro- 
portion of the import has been on foreign, not 
on Japanese, account, and has been used for 
canisters for the American Tea Trade, the plates 
being worked up here by machinery. 

Wire Nalls.—This is an important branch 
of the Metal Trade, but the business has been 
unsatisfactory throughout the year. Stocks, atthe 
close of the year 1884, it is true, were low, but the 
Japanese dealers largely overbought; and early 
in January the market was glutied with heavy 
shipments which took a long time to work off. 
Japanese were able to obtain large concessions 
in respect of any slight difference in quality or 
because of late arrivals, but notwithstanding 
such concessions, delivery dates were in many 
cases ignored by purchasers and even sold 
goods had to be held a long time before 
clearance, whilst new sales were out of the ques- 
tion. With falling prices on the Continent, 
holders here had to realise at considerable con- 
cession on cost, and some forced sales by 
creditors tended to keep down prices. Towards 
the end of August the market rallied somewhat, 
and suitable assortments found buyers at better 
prices, and at the close of the year the business 
looked more satisfactory. It is worthy of note 
that this large business is almost entirely in the 
hands of Continental Manufacturers, as English 
firms, with whom it has never been a specialty, 
appear quite unable to compete either in quality 
or in cost. 

Other Metals, such as Lead, Spelter, Zinc, 
Steel, Yellow Metal, Sheathing, &c., present no 
special features, and the business done has been 
on but a moderate scale. The deliveries of 
metals during 1885, taken from the Chamber of 
Commence Returns, which include Iron (nail- 
rod, bar, flat, round and square, plate and sheet, 
pig and galvanised), Wire Nails and Tin Plates, 
amounted to one hundred and seven thousand 
and forty five pounds ; in 1884, the figures were 
eighty-nine thousand and eighty-one pounds. 

‘Kerxosinr.—The Import of Kerosene in 1885 is 
valued at one hundred and eighty-eight thousand 
four hundred and twenty-seven pounds, against 
one hundred and sixty-one thousand six hundred 
and seventy-five pounds in the preceding year, 
being an increase of twenty-six thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-two pounds; the deliveries 
were two hundred and eighty-two thousand, 
four hundred and forty-two pounds and two 
hundred and seventy-two thousand one hundred 
and forty-seven pounds, for the years 1885 and 
1884 respectively. The business has, on the 
whole, been a very bad one for importers. Itis 
worth noting that'a Japanese Mineral Oil Com- 
pany exists at Sora, in the Shidzuoka Prefecture, 
where sixty-nine wells are in operation. 

Sucars.—The value of the import of Sugars, 
Brown, White, and Candy, was in 1885, six 
hundred and sixty-one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-six pounds, while in 1884 in these same 
kinds of sugars it amounted to eight hundred 
and eighteen thousand one hundred and fifteen 
pounds. These figures are arrived at by con- 
verting the dollar values-for the two years into 
sterling at four dollars eighty-cight cents to the 
pound, this being the fixed rate at the Custom 
House for converting into dollars all invoices of 
imports made out in sterling, and as regards 
the majority of the imports the actual invoice 
value will be arrived at by this process of con- 
version. With Sugars, however, the case is some- 
what different; these are invoiced in dollars, com- 
ingas they do from Formosa and Hongkong, and 
more accurate figures wit! be obtained by convert- 
ing the dollar values of the sugar imports, for the 
past year, into sterling at three shillings and six 

ence and, for the year preceding, into sterling 
at three shillings and eightpence. The values 


























so calculated will be therefore five hundred 
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and sixty-five thousand one hundred and forty 
pounds and seven hundred and thirty five 
thousand nine hundred and forty pounds for 
the years 1885 and 1884, respectively, instead of 
six hundred and sxty-one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-six pounds, and eight hundred 
and eighteen thousand one hundred and fifteen 
pounds, as given above. The deliveriesin 1885 
amounted to five hundred and seventy-three 
thousand one hundred and eleven pounds, 
whilst those in 1884 were five hundred and 
ninety-seven thousand, seven hundred and 
twenty-cight pounds. 

The Sugar trade is likely to suffer from the 
Government Tax of five per cent. imposed on 
the manufacture of confectionery in Japan on 
the rst July last, and the annual license fees im- 
posed in addition to the tax; these fees are as 
follows 

















Where ten men and upwards are 














employed £3100 
Six men 0 
Three men . 1.15.0 
Two men... 17.6 
One man 4.6 


The above license fees apply to manufacturers, 
in addition to which both wholesale and retail 
dealers in confectionery or sweetmeats have to 
pay annual license fees as follows :— 
For wholesale dealers where ten men 
and upwards are employed.. x 
Six to nine men... : 
‘Three to five men . 
Two men 
One man........ seeansoutB vevaatiige 
Retail Dealers, where three men and 
upwards are employed. 
Two men 
One man... 




















eeseraieeserteea 3.0 
and in addition a small annual license fee of 
from four to eight pence by each retailer before 
the article actually passes into consumption. 


Drucs anv Cuemtcats.—There has been 


a steady trade in Drugs and Chemicals 
during the year, and some few articles 





have shown an increased consumption, particu- 
larly heavy chemicals used for manulacturing 
purposes. Most pharmaceutical preparations 
such as extracts, tinctures, scale preparations, 
and the smaller lines are now made in the 
country and their importation is thus practically 
at an end. In my Report for 1883 reference 
was made to the Manufactory of Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemicals then started in Téky6 ; this has 
now been in operation for two years and the 
preparations produced are said to be of very 
good quality. Financially speaking, the affair 
has not been a success, at least no dividend 
has been declared to my knowledge, and this 
notwithstanding that half the capital was sub- 
scribed by the Government, on which I believe 
no interest is paid. 

Attention is not wanting on the part of the 
Government to the increased requirements of 
the country in the matter of medical science, 
and the Central Sanitary Bureau of the Com- 
mercial Department has been doing good work in 
that direction, more particularly in the production 
of a Pharmacopvwia on the basis of the Pharmaco- 
pxia Germanica. This has been in course of pre- 
paration for many years, and is, I am informed, 
now ready for publication. Medical science in 
Japan has indeed made great progress, and the 
trade that accompanies it is being likewise gra- 
dually adapted to the altered circumstances 
which the substitution of the Western school of 
medicine for that known as the Chinese school 
must necessarily bring about. The number of 
practising physicians in the country is said to 
be thirty-nine thousand seven hundred and 
sixty, of whom about ten thousand are educated 
in the foreign school of medicine. 

Regulations have recently been issued to 
govern the trade in drugs, the principal object 
being to distinguish, what has rarely been 
hitherto done, between the merchant or dealer 
and the apothecary who dispenses. The latter 
will now have to bea duly qualified pharmacist, 
and the merchant will be left to his legitimate 
business. 

The decline in the consumption of Santonine 
which was noted in my last report still continues. 
Caustic Soda maintains the increase which was 
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chronicled in 1884, and the business in it has 
been, on the whole,a profitable one to importers, 

The demand for lodide of Potassium has 
been checked somewhat by the increased cost 
of the article owing to the combination of 
makers in Europe, and it was only towards the 
end of the year that dealers made up their minds 
to pay aproportionate advance. ‘The low prices 
ruling in Europe for Quinine have tended greatly 
to increase the consumption here, and continental 
manufacturers by reason of competition have 
been bidding for the trade by ecming into the 
market direct themselves to supply the demand. 
Leading French and German makers have their 
Agenis here, and consequently prices that have 
been ruling during the year have not offered 
any inducement for resident business importers. 
English makers have not been so pushing, and 
their Quinine is now almost unknown in this 
market. 

The trade in Dye-stuffs has felt to the full 
the generally depressed siate of affairs and the 
demand for all kinds has fallen off. English 
Manufacturers share in this Trade to a very 
small extent, but it is one worth cultivating. 
The principal dyes, such as Extract of Log- 
wood and Anilinés, are supplied entirely, the one 
by French makers and the other by German, 






























EXPORTS. 

The amount of Silk (raw) exported in 18 
was three million two lundred and seventy-six 
thousand two hundred and sixty-seven pounds, 
valued at two million two hundred and eighty 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-eight pounds ; 
against two million seven hundred and ninety- 
seven thousand four hundred and sixty-seven 
pounds, valued at two million seventeen thousand 
seven hundred and seven pounds in 1884. The 
total value of all silk exported in 1885, including 
Tama, Noshi, and waste, also Floss and Floss 
waste amounted to two million four hundred 
and eighty-nine thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-four pounds; in 1884 it amounted to 
two millions three hundred and _ sixty-nine 
thousand five hundred and twenty pounds. The 
Chamber of Commerce figures show the total 
value of the Export of Silk for 1885 to be two 
million two hundred and_ fifty-five thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-three pounds. 

The year opened with heavy stocks, eight 
hundred and_ninety-three thousand three hund- 
red and thirty-three pounds, against five hundred 
and seventy-three thousand three hundred and 
thirty-three pounds at the same time in 1884, 
but holders were nevertheless in a very strong 
position, being backed up by a good demand 
from all foreign markets, where trade was show- 
ing signs of improvement about the turn of the 
year. They were further largely benefited by a 
rapid fall in the exchange price of paper money 
which had taken place during the last week of 
December, the disturbance in currency being due 
to events in Corea which theatened to interrupt 
friendly relations between this country (Japan) 
and China. Large scttlements were effected in 
January amounting to no less than three thou- 
sand one hundred bales (a bale contains one 
hundred and twenty-two and two-third pounds). 
The market closed firm, business being checked 
by the higher prices demanded, and also owing 
to the scarcity of good filatures, which were in 
strong request, 

Fesrvary.—During the first half of the month | 
the market was decidedly quieter and several | 
holders being anxious to avail themselves of the| 
favourable rate of exchange made concessions 
on prices which again induced buyers to come 
forward and important transactions resulted, 
namely, two thousand three hundred bales 
during the month, 

Maxcn.—Business continued active, sellers 
being fairly current until the marked restrictions 
in stocks made buyers indifferent as to further 
purchases, there being little desirable silk left, 
and thus caused settlements to rapidly fall off. 
Purchases during this month were one thousand 
eight hundred bales. Prices had now advanced 
somewhat, but this feature was counterbalanced 
by a decline on the foreign exchange. 

* Aprit.—From thistime until the end of Jane, 
when the season closed, a period of almost un- 
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precedented dulness prevailed, the settlements 
for the three months only reaching thirteen 
hundred bales. arly in April the Lyons 
market became demoralized by the resignation 
of the French Ministry, and the threatening 
political outlook in Europe checked all demand 
from that quarter. America still continued 
buying, but timidly, being influenced by the 
gréat depression of prices in Europe. In May 
and June, to add to the general discomfiture, 
crop accounts from France and Italy were good, 
and from China estimates were telegr 
home that sixty-five tho 
available for export. It was not to be wondered 
at that the home markets declined rapidly from 
prospects of large supply; meanwhile, during 
all this time Japanese holders remained in- 
different. 














By the end of June, when the result of the! 


European crop was definitely known, it was 
proved to be twenty per cent. below that of 
1884, yet in spite of this producers had parted 
with their cocoons at the lowest prices ever 
known, below the actual cost of production. 
At the close of the season here in June there 
still remained a large stock of silk on hand, the 
largest, indeed, known for many years. ‘The 
season's export was considerably below that 
both of 1884 and 1883, and the reason for this 
reduced export is to be found in the largely 
increased consumption of raw silk in the coun- 
try, during the latter part of 1884 and the spring 
of 1885, What the actual consumption of raw 
silk is, there are no statistics to show, but the 
production of fourteen prefectures in the South 
which furnish hardly any silk for export, was 
annually six thousand two hundredand eighty 
bales: besides this fully the same quantity is 
drawn from the Oshiu and Hachoji districts for 
home use, and a good deal was taken off this 
market for the same purpose. 

Jew Silk dealers finding themselves bur- 
théned with heavy stocks, and there being an utter 
absence of demand, refrained from buying the new 
silk, allowing producers to bring it to market 
themsclves, and watching with intense interest the 
opening prices it would bring. For America 
there was some demand for good filatures, 
but holders of hanks suddenly raised their 
pretensions without any apparent cause and 
business in these sorts became quite impossible. 
A slight improvement had for a moment taken 
place in European raws, of which the Japanese 
may have become aware, but it was of very 
short duration, and the lower prices went in 
Europe the more consumption abandoned the 
use of silk goods. This state of things lasted 
until the end of October, there being absolutely 
nothing doing for Europe and only a moderate 
demand for filatures for each outgoing steamer 
to America. The Japanese, nothing daunted, 
held bravely on to their silk, and refused 
point blank to sell hanks, reverting to direct 
shipments rather than sell to exporters. 

The stock on the 30th October was ten thou- 
sand two hundred bales and the export only 
five thousand four hundred bales, as compared 
with ten thousand one hundred bales for the 
same period in 1884. Japanese holders were 
in despair, their Banks, $0 long out of advances, 
were on the point of forcing customers to sell 
and threats were heard from all sides that the 
stock would be exported bodily by the Japanese 
themselves ; relief however was close at hand 
and came suddenly from quite an unexpected 
quarter. A few’ influential merchants and 
bankers having their: head-quarters in Milan, 
fearing that the silk industry of Italy was upon 
the point of extinction, had quietly formed a 
Syndicate for buying up Italian raw and 
thrown silk, with a view of raising prices 
from the unprecedented low level to which 
they had fallen. They operated suddenly 
during the first days of November on all the 
markets of Europe buying up large quantities 
of silk, This caused considerable excitement, 
consumers who had been caught with litle or 
no stock were obliged to buy; consumption 
increased ; general confidence was restored, and 
an advance in price had taken place of fifteen 
to twenty per cent, on European silk within one 
weck of the reccipt of this news. From the 7th 



































to 14th November five thousand bales of silk 
were settled here, and a considerable advance in 
prices was established. From the 14th Novem- 
ber to the 12th December business fell off; the 
majority of buyers not having confidence in the 
| stability of the movement, prices receded some- 
| what. “This calm was followed by another rush, 
purchases reaching three thousand one hundred 
bales during the last fortnight of the year and 
prices were again pushed up. Though, at first, 
this action on the part of the Italian Syndicate 
was viewed with mistrust, it isnow acknowledged 
by all that this speculative movement has done 
great service to the silk industry. It has taught 
producers and reelers in Europe that courage 
and patience are likely to be more profitable in 
the long run than attempts to force silk into 
consumption, and it has taught consumers a 
lesson, not likely to be soon forgotten, that the 
em of buying from hand to mouth is not-al- 
Waysasuccess. The outlook, moreover, is hope- 
ful and by no one is it expected that any early 
return to the previous state of depression and 
unheard of low prices is possible, As regards 
the crop of 1585-1886 the yield is expected to 
turn out an average one, although some damage 
was caused in the later end of May by cold 
weather, but confined to the province of Joshiu. 
The export to America has again increased to a 
remarkable degree and, for the season ending 
June 30th, 1886, will probably reach fifteen 
thousand bales, whilst the total export to all 
Europe will only be about ten thousand bales. 
The Japanese have acted most judiciously in 
applying themselves to the reeling of silk most 
suited to the wants of America, nov their best 
customer. Holders during the long continued 
depression were greatly supported by American 
buyers, who though operating sparingly paid the 
quotations of the day which were throughout ten 
per cent. higher than buyers for Europe could 
afford to operate at. The direct shipments of 
silk by Japanese Merchants have fallen off in a 
marked degree, being two thousand one hundred 
bales during the half-year ended 31st December, 
as compared with four thousand’ three hundred 
bales for the same period in 1884, and these 
shipments were for the greater part made at the 
time when sales were almost impossible here. 
Since good prices became obtainable they have 
preferred to sell on the spot to shipping either 
to Europe or America. Towards the close of 
the year the domestic consumption of raw silk 
seems to have been in a very unsatisfactory 
state, for large quantities of coarse sized silks 
were being sent up from the south for sale on 
this market and were being offered at low 
prices; recent changes in the Government and 
the dismissal of a large number of officials 
are said to be the cause of this depression. The 
Yokohama Specie Bank, a Japanese concern 
to which reference has been made in previous 
reports, has again competed strongly with the 
Foreign Banks by giving such facilitics to ship- 
pers of produce, especially silk, as to draw the 
bulk of this business into its hands and has 
compelled the Foreign Banks to ship off to 
China and India the greater portion of their 
silver ordinarily required for the payment of ex- 
ports. According to the report of the Japanese 
Bank laid before the sharcholders on the 31st 
December last, the Yokohama Specie Bank held 
Bills payable abroad drawn against produce for 
the sum of one million six hundred and sixt 
two thousand five hundred pounds; large figures 
when the total export figures from Yokohama 
for the year come to be considered. Japanese 
assert that the depressed state of the silk trade, 
particularly during the past three years, has 
checked farmers increasing the area of land 
under mulberry cultivation, but that the recent 
improvement in prices will again stimulate 
farmers to enlarge their plantations. There are 
said to be be in Japan eleven hundred and 
eighty-five silk manufactories. 

Tra.—The export of Tea leaf of all kinds 
/amounted in 1885 to twenty-three million seven 
hundred and eighty-six thousand three hundred 
and sixty-seven pounds, valued at seven hundred 
jand fifty-one thousand six huhdred and sixty- 
six pounds; thatin 1884 figured to twenty mil- 
lion two hundred and thirteen thousand eight 
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hundred and sixty-seven pounds, valued at six 
hundred and _ sixty-two thousand three hundred 
and sixty-six pounds. The Chamber of Com- 
merce puts the export for the past year at twenty- 
thtee million three hundred and ninety thousand 
three hundred and thirty-six pounds, valued at 
seven hundred and nineteen thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-eight pounds. It will be 
noticed that there is a marked increase in the 
export of this staple, but exporters cannot con- 
gratulate themselves ona successful year. T 
Tew season’s tea came on the market towards 
the close of April, The absence of low grade 
teas in the early part of the season was particu- 
larly marked, very little grading below fine 
coming on to the market. Between the 4th and 
ijth June, however, a fair proportion of medium 
and good medium grades were offering, but, 
owing to the demand for these not being satis- 
fied, prices advanced, the quotations for higher 
grades remaining stationary, though a falling off 
in quantity of these latter was apparent. In the 
middle of July I notice that settlements were 
about on a par with those of even date in the 
preceding season. In August there was a large 
business doing, easing off, however, in the com- 
mencement of the following month, with again 
an increasing demand at its close. An active 
business was continued throughout October. In 
November common teas were scarce and only 
procurable at very high prices. The closing 
business of the year presents no particular 
features. In May last a scries of rules, sixteen 
in numder were published, defining the mode 
in which business was to be transacted by cer- 
tain Japanese Tea Merchants of Yokohama, who 
had formed themselves into a combination to 
regulate business in teas consigned to them by 
producers, forsale to foreigners. This combina- 
tion must not be confounded with the tea guilds, 
or, to use a better title, the Tea Industry Associa- 
tions to which I referred in my last report. These 
associations have for their object the rectifica- 
tion of abuses such, as impure leaf and bad 
packing and firing. The combination now 
mentioned is one amongst dealers who h 
laid down rules for the guidance of their 
business in the matter of their sales on consign- 
ment from producers in the interior, and these 
rules deal with the repayment of advances, 
commissions on sales, storage charges, and other 
matters arising out of their dealings either with 
foreigners or with their own countrymen. It is 
interesting to note with regard to the Tea In- 
dustry Associations referred to above that the 
Yokohama Branch numbers one hundred and 
ninety members, while in the rural divisions of 
this Prefecture the number is two thousand four 
hundred and fifty-four. Following on the for- 
mation of these Associations throughout the 
tea growing or tea dealing centres of Japan, the 
Government has, I believe, given effect to a 
previously expressed intention of sending in- 
spectors to the tea districts with the object of 
suggesting improvements, both in the growth 
and preparation of tea, not omitting strong 
admonitions against adulteration. 
Whatever criticism may be evoked by Govern- 
ment interference in such matters there can, 
I think, be no question of the main principle 
which guides the Departments, and that is to 
foster the staple industries of this country, as 
far as is possible, by enjoining careful attention 
to growth, manipulation, and manufacture, so 
that Tea, Silk, and other articles professing to 
be what they seem, may be creditable products 
of this country and maintain her fair name for 
what she is capable of producing. 
Tosacco.—As will be seen from the accom- 
panying tables, the export of Tobacco in 18: 
was thirty thousand and fifty-eight pounds, while 
in 1884 it amounted to twenty-three thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-six pounds; a con- 
siderable increase is thus exhibited. The latest 
figures I have as to the annual production of 
tobacco in Japan are those made for the year 
1883, when, according to Japanese accounts, 
the country produced annually forty-six million 
seven hundred and nineteen thousand five hun- 
dred and seventy one pounds. Deducting what 
is exported to foreign countries, the consump- 
tion of tobacco in Japan would show an average 
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of about one pound three ounces per head of 
population, 

Peppermint Oil has been an article that has 
attracted much aitention in the past year be- 
cause of its increasing importance as an article 
of export. The production has been steadily 
increasing for the past three years, and the latest 
crop has greatly exceeded those of previous 
years, This is principally due to the demand 
for crystals, a product of the liquid oil and 
which’ are now largely used in pharmacy as a 
specific for neuralgia and other complaints. 
Japanese peppermint oil is distilled from a 
Species of mint (Jfen/ha Arvensis) cultivated 
largely in the northern part of the main island 
of Japan. Like the English mint (Alentha 
piperita), there are several varieties of the Japa- 
nese plant, one only of which produces an article 
of good quality. The sudden and increased 
demand from abroad for the peppermint cry- 
stals has led to new plantations being formed, 
and these have, I am told, been for the most 
part laid out with inferior plants. The produce 
of these new plantations has been sold at very low 
prices and the oil thus obtained is not likely to be 
of good quality. If this is sent to a foreign market 
it will perhaps cause the Japan oil to be regarded 
with less favour and thus damage the prospects 
of an otherwise promising export. 

The production of Cod Liver Oil in the island 
of Yesso, which in 1884 gave promise of in- 
crease, has fallen off. A good field here pre- 
sents itself for a thriving industry if facilities 
existed for its establishment upon a proper basis 
with sufficient capital and experience. The 
production was stimulated when the short catch 
in Norway caused extreme prices to rule in 
Europe a couple of years ago, but, this spurt 
over, the Japanese have not been able to make 
headway with their somewhat crude attempts. 
The present range of prices ruling prevents 
them from competing any longer in the matter of 
price with Norwegian Oil. Japanese Cod Liver 
Oil is produced from the Japanese cod (Gadus 
brandti) ; the quality of ‘the oil will bear com- 
parison with the best produced in any other part 
of the world, and will no doubt yet develope into 
a thriving business. This year’s catch will turn 
out from eight thousand to ten thousand gallons 
and will be required principally for domestic 
consumption. A 
Under the heading Sundries in the Export list 
there are some articles which should be especially 
signalled out for mention, although the export 
figures just now may not amount to much. 
Strawbraid bids fair to become an important 
industry, and what is sent from here goes mostly 
to the United States. A leading Japanese 
newspaper referred recently to the revival of the 
sale of this articie and pointed out that its over 
supply in the course of last year caused by the 
unusually high price set on itin the year preced- 
ing had considerably lowered prices. It went 
on to say that the decrease in the number of 
manufacturers and the increased skill of those 
now carrying on the work had considerably 
exhanced the value and quality of the braid. 

Jivetxisits.— Two thousand two hundred and 
forty-five of these now almost universally known 
little carriages (Finrikisha) drawn by hand, 
were exported from Yokohama in 1885. They 
appear, mostly, to go to China, where they are 
largely used in the Foreign Settlements at the 
Treaty Ports; equally as they are here; many 
have been sent to the Straits and to India, They 
are made for export at about two pounds sixteen 
shillings each carriage. 

SiipriG.—The returns of Japanese shipping 
being steamers and sailing vessels ‘of foreign 
build are now included in the one table with 
those of foreign shipping generally 

I have depended on the Custom House 
figures for shipping, though taking care to 
check these by the records of the different Con- 
sulates and by the returns appearing in the 
Chamber of Commerce Report. The tonnage 
is in all cases nett and not gross, a matter to be 
considered when comparing British shipping 
with that of 1884, where the figures given re- 
.present gross tonnage. 

British shipping exhibits an increase numeri- 
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ai and in tonnage under both entries and 








clearances. In American shipping there is an 
increase in numbers but a falling off in tonnage. 
I record with regret the loss in June last in these 
waters of the steamship Ci/y of Tokio, one of 
the finest vessels of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company’s fleet. In French shipping there is a 
slight but not very appreciable decrease ; the 
Messageries’ boats now call regularly at Kobe 
both on the upward and downward voyage from 
and to Hongkong in the ordinary prosecution 
of the mail service. They do not, however, as 
is the case with the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company, embrace Naga- 
saki as a port of call. 

German shipping exhibits a considerable 
tonnage increase made up entirely on the entries 
and clearances of steamers, which are much in 
excess of those of 1884. Interest has naturally 
been excited by the passing in Germany last 
year of the steamer subsidy bill, under which a 
regular mail service to the East with branch 
lines is in course of being established, and in 
fact is to commence work on the rst July next. 
The steamers will start from Bremerhaven, 
touch at Antwerp and then by way of Suez, 
Colombo, and Singapore to Hongkong and 
Shanghai, the terminal port of the main line to 
the East. A branch line will then connect 
Hongkong direct with Yokohama, the steamers 
taking Hydgo, Nagasaki, and perhaps a Korean 
port on the return journey from here to Hong- 
kong. 

Russian tonnage at this port is made up, as 
noted in my last Trade Report, of the visits of 
one steamer which trades from this on the coast 
and to the neghbouring Russian possessions. 
The tonnage figures fall below those of 1884, 
owing to the circumstance that this vessel has 
been four times in and out of port instead of 
ten times as in the previous year. 

To revert to British shipping, an interesting 
feature of last year has been the departure of 
two sailing vessels for Tacoma in Washington 
Territory, from where there is now direct 
railway communication with the Northern 
Pacific Railway; both vessels were tea Jaden. 
The completion of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way has, however, a still greater interest for 
British Commerce and the day is perhaps 
not far distant when the Pacific terminus 
of the railway will connect with Hongkong 
by a line of steamers having Yokohama for 
an intermediate port of call; the matter has 
already engaged public attention in England, 
but somewhat misleading figures have been put 
forward as to the time in which mails could be 
carried by that route as from London to Hong- 
kong. The fact seems in some cases to have 
been lost sight of that mails have been delivered 
from Hongkong in London by way of the Suez 
Canal in twenty-eight days, and that with the 
impending competition of German steamers a 
greatly accelerated rate of speed by the boats of 
the Peninsular and Oriental and Messageries 
steamers may be looked for. I merely mention 
this because I have seen it stated that letters 
from England sent by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and thence by steamer to Hongkong 
would be delivered there several days under the 
time occupied in transmission to the same 
destination via Suez Canal. 

Japanese shipping merits special attention in 
a report of the trade of last year in consequence 
of the amalgamation of the two Japanese lines 
known respectively as the Mitsu Bishi and the 
Kyodo Unyu Companies. 

The formation of the latter company was re- 
ferred to in my report of the trade of 1883 
under its English equivalent the Union Naviga- 
tion Company. It was not ostensibly intended 
as a rival of the oldercompany, the Mitsu Bishi, 
but circumstances soon brought the two lines 
into active competition and rates of freight and 
passenger fares were quickly shaded down 
to ruinously low figures. Rumours of amalga- 
tion long preceded its actual accomplishment, 
and on the first of October of last year it was 
notified that the Nippon Yusen Kwaisha, or 
Japan Mail Ship Company, had taken over the 
business of the two companies ; indeed, the new 
company was formed for that very purpose, and 
the combined fleets of the two lines with cer- 
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ance of announcement that the new com- 
pany had taken over the business of the Mitsu 
Bishi and Union Navigation Companies, ap- 
peared notices from cach that their business 
had been transferred to the new venture, the 
leading ieatures of which 1 proceed to give ; they 
are taken from the published constitution of the 
company, the agreement with the Government 
and the detailed instructions issuing from the 
Ministry ol Commerce, and are as follows :—The 
Japan Mail Ship Company is established by 
special permission of the Government and the 
term of ils existence is fixed at thirty years, sub- 
ject to any decision on the expiration of that 
period as to its continuance. The capital of 
the Company is fixed at one million nine 
hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds in 
two hundred and twenty thousand shares of 
cight pounds filteen shillings per share. The 
Government takes up fifty-two thousand shares, 
representing four hundred and filty-tive 
thousand pcunds and one hundred and_ sisty- 
eight thousand being the equivalent of one 
million four hundred and. seventy thousand 
pounds are held by the public. Interest is 
guaranteed by the Government at the rate of 
eight per cent. for a period of fifteen years 
during which the Government exercises the 
right of appointing President, Vice President, 
and Directors, have, however, seen it stated 
elsewhere that this power of appointment is 
limited to eight yeats; one hall of the profits 
exceeding eight per cent. is, it is said, to go 
to the Government. Seven per cent. of the 
total value of the company’s vessels is to be set 
aside annually for insurance, ten per cent. for 
repairs, and five per cent. for a depreciation 
fund. The Government has power to employ 
the company’s vessels on ordinary or extraondi- 
nary occasions, paying as per tonnage scale cer- 
tain fixed rates. 

On the formation of the company the value of 
the properties of the two elder companies was 
assessed as follows: —The Mitsu Bishi at_ nine 
hundred and seventy thousand and ninety-eight 
pounds, the Union Navigation Company at one 
million one hundred and forty-two thousand, 
one hundred and ten pounds. Of the former 
amount cight hundred and seventy-five thousand 
pounds was converted into one hundred thou- 
sand shares; of the Jatter one million and filty 
thousand pounds into one hundred and twenty 
thousand shares each of eight pounds fitteen 
shillings, thus leaving a liability with the new 
company of nine hundred and seventy thousand 
and ninety-cight pounds to the Mitsu Bishi, and 
one million and fifty thousand pounds to the 
Union Navigation. Payment of these sums is 
guaranteed in from five to ten years, with in- 
terest at the rate of seven per cent. per annum. 
Detailed instructions comprising eighteen ar- 
ticles have been issued by the Japanese Post- 
Master General for the conveyance of mails by 
the Company's vessels, and penalties not to 
exceed eizhty-cight pounds are laid down in 
respect of their infringement. The company’s 
fleet numbers sixty ocean-going steamers, twelve 
sailing ships, six hulks, twenty-three steam laun- 
ches and tugs, and six bar; 

The conditions under which the present line 
has been formed have, of course, not escaycd 
criticism, from the point of view that it bids fair 
to constitute a monopoly such as existed prac- 
tically for many years under the Mitu Bishi 
Company. Curiously enough, not long after 
the establishment of the Japan Mail Ship Com- 
pany competition was threated from China, the 
China Merchants’ Steam Navigation Company 
having run a few steamers from Shanghai to 
this vid Nagasaki and Kobe ; the competition 
however is not regarded as serious, 

‘Turning to general matters connected with 
Japanese shipping, I have to notice the issue of 
an important Government Notification, bearing 
date the sh July, 185, prohibiting the con- 
struction aiter the ist January, 1887, of Japa- 
nese of more than seventy-five tons 
burthen. What is here meant is of course what 
are popularly known as junks, a type of vessel, 
so far as those of Comparative 
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vessels: 





Gooele 


ned, gradually disappearing from these 
Their number, that is ot seventy-five 











ly to about twelve hund- 


tered at Osaka, one hundred and two in the 
Aichi Prefecture, and the test mostly in the 
Trelectures of Hyégo, Niigata, Shizuoka, Toya- 
jma, Ehime, and Hiroshima. 

In concluding my remarks on shipping I have 
to touch on the subject of the crews of British 
vessels that frequent this port. I have fre- 
quently discussed with the masters of British 
ships the merits of the men who serve under 
them, comprising, as they do, men of so many 
different nationalities, the percentage of whom, 
in the case of some vessels, ranges very high. 
.\ preference seems to be entertained for Scan- 
dinavian and German sailors; they not only 
make good seamen, but are more tractable, 
submit more readily to discipline, and, perhaps, 
what is more to the point, work for lower wages 
than do our own men, Many masters. however, 
tell me that they soon yield to bad example, 
and, in the long run, leave but little to choose 
as between them and British, American, or other 
foreign seamen. By common consent masters 
of steamships experience the greatest difficulty 
with firemen, but this is not matter for 
surprise when their occupation is considered, 
and it is, perhaps too much to expecta high 
standard of conduct from men engaged day 
and night in the stoke-hole of an average canal 
steamer, trading from European ports to this at 
all times of the year. On some of the leading 
local lines Asiatics are employed as firemen, to 
whom this particular occupation is not so un- 
congenial ; and, indeed, comparing the cundition 
of things here with what takes place in many 
English and European ports, I think, viewing the 
temptations that exist, that the seafaring class 
contribute less to the criminal element of this 
port than perhaps might generally be expected 
or may be popularly supposed. I may add that 
the master of a British steamer which trades 
regularly from England to this has tried the ex- 
periment of manning the ship with Japanese 
entirely, both as firemen and deck hanils; some 
three or four voyages have been made and the 
master speaks highly of the men, both as excel- 
lent seaman, and firemen and as being singularly 
amenable to discipline. 


Ratnways.—The traffic on the 























Yokohama- 







Tokyd line, eighteen miles, during the past 
year was an follows :— 

Passengers, Number... 1,901,088 2,076,246 
Goods, Tons 47104 0226 

Receuetn ais. 184 

Passengers of £87,400 
Goods rate 83225 
The passenger trafiic exhibits a somewhat marked 


decrease, to be ascribed, I believe, solely to the 
general tradal depression that has existed 






throughout the country, The fact that the goods 
traltic has not equally decreased is due, probably, 





to the conveyance by rail from this of a consider- 
able portion of the permanent way material of 
the Japan Railway Company's fines. still in 
course of construction. I have to note the in- 
traduction of season tickets on the Yokohama- 
TkyO line, a want long felt. It dates from the 
first of this year and the tickets are granted for 
periods of one, three, six, and twelve months. 

As regards railway provress in or near to this 
Consulate district, the Government has carried 
on the Nakasendo line from Takasaki, the limit 
in that direction of the Japan Railway Com- 
pany’s undertaking, to Yokokawa, a distance 
of eighteen miles; this station is about two 
miles from Sakamoto; from here the Usui 
Pass commences, the difficult features of which 
were touched on in my last report, and the 
engincers of the line have not as yet, I be- 
lieve, finally decided on the manner in which 
these difficulties are to be overcome. 

‘The Utsunomiya line in another direction has 
Leen compleied as far as that town, a distance of 
sisty-five and three quarter miles from Tokyo, 
and was opened for trafic on the 16th July. 
Extensive construction beyond this point and to 
the north is contemplated, but as yet only a few 
miles are laid from Utsunomiya, for the mater@r 
































or ballast engines to run over. The scope of 
the proposed work is as follows:—to push on the 
line from Utsunomiya to Shirakawa, and thence 
to Fukushima through Sendai. The route be- 
tween the first two mentioned places has been 
surveyed, the first section terminating ata point 





‘about thirty-two miles from Utsunomiya ; so far 


it presents a level surface, the maximum gra- 
dient being one in a hundred, but the work will 
be of a somewhat difficult character ; one river 
will have to be crossed at no less than seven or 
eight different bends, and some sixteen miles 
of mountainous country willhave to be overcome. 

At present there is a break in the continuity 
of the line from Tdkyéd to Utsunomiya in that 
the'Tonegawa (river) has not yetbeen completely 
bridged. When finished the bridge will con- 
sist of nine spans of one hundred feet all now 
in place, and three spans of two hundred feet 
making in all fifteen hundred feet. 1 referred 
in my last report to the loop line from Shina- 
gawa, which was opened for traffic on the rst 
March, 1885; it is popu'arly known as the 
Shinagawa line, and I now give the traflic receipts 
from that date up to the 31st December, 1885. 














Passengers, 66,304 conus £19230 
Goods and Pareels, 154 tons ...... £500 
Total veseee £15790 





_ Tenecrams.—The business transacted at the 
Yokohama Telegraph office during the past year 
was as follows :— 


Number of Japanese telegrams forwarded 114,571 














Number of Japanese telegrams received... 93,585 
Number of local European telegrams for- 
warded tana ve 8121 
Number of local Kuropean telegrams re- 
Celved ciscissuissssd.acses Daisey YARIS 
Number of International telegrams for- 
warded ite Tesssisivsesna 10,36 
Number of International telegrams. re- 
ceived essbeseeees 10,417 
Total .. 244,502 








In July last an alteration was made in the 
Japanese domestic rates by the adoption of a 
tanff of about four-pence a word for telegrams 
ina foreign language, with a minimum charge 
of about one shilling and eight pence ; this rate 
being with slight exceptions applicable through- 
out the whole country. The influence of this 
enhanced rate on the local European telegrams 
passing through the Yokohama office has, I 
think, been marked, as will be seen by a com- 
parison of the figures of 1884 with those of the 
year under review. In the former, nine thousand 
one hundred and twenty-three European local 
messages were forwarded, and in the latter eight 
thousand one hundred ‘and twenty-one; the 
number received in 1884 was eight thousand 
four hundred and fifty; in the past year it 
had fallen to seven thousand two hundred and 
seventy-two. Before the new tariff came into 
force a message of twenty words in a foreign 
language could be sent from this to the capital, 
a distance of eighteen miles for about eleven- 
pence, the same number of words now costs 
some seven shillings to transmit. The Acting 
Director General of ‘Telegraphs has been ad- 
dressed by the Yokohama General Chamber of 
Commerce with a view toa reduction of the 
rates more particularly as between this and 
‘TokyO and between Kobe and Osaka, but the 
Director General seeks to justify the enhanced 
rate on the grounds that in introducing an 
uniform rate nearer points must necessarily 
sufier while points more remote will appreci- 
ably gain: that the Toky6-Yokohama traffic in 
foreign telegrams is rather of a social or private 
than of a commercial nature ; and further that 
clerks have to be specially educated for the 
transmission of foreign telegrams at an expense 
five times greater than is required for the pre- 
paration of ordinary Japanese work. It is pro- 
mised, however, that the traflic will be carefully 
watched for a certain time, and that if circum- 
stances require it, the matter will receive con- 
sideration. I am informed that telegraph lines 
can now be laid in Japan at an average expense 
of about two pounds sixteen shillings mile, 














against five pounds eighteen. shillings which, 
Ginednfeaiviod, was the cost per mile. This is 
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due to the decrease in the price of timber, and 
tothe manufacture in Japan of many articles 
connected with telegraphy. Women are now 
finding employment in the telegraph offices in 
Japan; the wives of some sixty operators having 
recently passed the examination for assistant 
operator. OF these, however, only twenty-one 
have actually found employment at small places 
inthe country, where man and wife are sullicient 
for the work Of the office. 

Pustrc Hearru.—cCholera showed itself in 
Nagasaki im August, and rapidly spread 
throughout the whole island of Kiushiu. The 
seaboard of the Inland Sea soon became 
infected, and the disease reached both Kobe 


and Osaka, which, together with Nagasaki, 
were declared infected ports. Quarantine 


Regulations were imposed at Yokohama on 
all arrivals from those ports; and steps were 
taken here to cope with the disease, spora- 
dic cases of which were of frequent occur- 
rence in and about the port. The efforts of the 
authorities were successfully rewarded in that 
the disease was kept fairly under control in this 
district, and an epidemic was averted. It was 
never claimed by the Japanese Government 
that measures of such precaution could be 
taken as to effectually keep the disease from the 
place: the steps taken had rather for their 
object the stamping out of the disease by active 
measures wherever it might show itself locally, 
and further to prevent its wholesale importation. 
The Japanese Infectious Diseases Hospital was 
pat in order for the reception of patients, and its 
arrangements were of such a character as to 
admit of the reception of cases should any occur 
amongst the foreign community. The (Quar- 
antine station at Nagaura, about ten miles distant 
from this to the southward, and in close proximity 
to the entrance of the bay, was got ready in every 
detail, and additional accommodation provided 
in view of possible contingencies. ‘The arrany 
ments at the station were very complete, th 
disinfecting apparatus and bathing facilities 
were adapted to all probable demands and ap- 
peared to be excellent of their kind. Regula- 
tions having for their object the prevention of 
the spread of cholera to this Prefecture were 
issued by the Japanese Government at the end 
of August ; those directed against arrivals from 
Nagasaki were uplifted early in November, and 
those directed against arrivals from Kobe and 
Osaka on or about the ist December. The 
Quarantine Regulations were exercised in such 
a way as to impose but little mconvenience on 
shipping. The detention at Nagaura was in no 
case made to exceed two days, and although, 
having regard to the short distance of Kobe and 
Osaka from this, it was necessary in some cases 
to approach this limit so as to allow a sale inter- 
val toclapse between departure from either of 
those ports and arrival at Yokohama, in most 
cases a sufficient interval of time had passed 
which lessened materially the time of detention at 
Nagaura. Whatever difference of opinion there 
may be on the merits of preventive measures 
against cholera and the merits of the particular 
measures adopted by the Japanese, there can 
be but one opinion that the authorities were 
actuated by an earnest desire for the welfare of 
the people of this country and that their mea- 
sures were so carried out as to impose the least 
possible hardship on foreign commerce and 
shipping. 

The total number of cholera cases amongst 
Japanese in this the Kanagawa Prefecture, from 
the date when it first showed itself here in 
Yokohama on the 16th September to the 
middle of December, when the discase had dis- 
appeared, was two hundred and fifty-two; of 
which number one hundred and eighty-five ter- 
minated fatally. In Yokohama the number was 
one hundred and ninety-eight, the deaths being 
one hundred and forty-six. The total number 
of cases in the whole country was about twelve 
thousand ; the deaths about seven thousand one 
hundred. Japanese delegates artended the 
recent conference at Rome, and this country 
will, therefore, it is hoped. have the benefit of 
any enlightened views as to quarantine and the 
control of epidemics that may be the outcome 
of that conference, 
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Pustic Worxs.—It is h much satisfa 

tion that I am able to note the commence 
ment of the Waterworks, on the comple- 
tion of which an unlimited supply of pure 
drinking water will be at the disposal of 
the population, Japanese and forcign, at this 
port. ‘I'he Intake is at the Sagami Kiver, about 
twenty-seven miles distant from this, and was 
selected on the double ground, I believe, of the 
purity of the water and of the locality being 
within the immediate jurisdiction of this Pre- 
fecture; no questions of divided jurisdiction 
would therefore arise which would perhaps 
have presented themselves, had some other 
tiver been selected as the source of supply. The 
works are divided into three sections, and are 
being rapidly prosecuted throughout. The 
original estimated cost was one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand pounds, and this amount 
has been sanctioned by the Treasury. Colonel 
Palmer, R.E., under whose supervision the 
works are being carried out, hopes to complete 
them within the estimates, a somewhat dificult 
task with both Japanese and forcizn exchang. 
operating adversely, Exceptional care and 
Wtention is being devoted to the construe. 
tion of the reservoir situated on Noge Hill, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Yokohama, 
which will hold a three days’ supply for the full 
population of the town. The Japanese will, of 
course, be rated for the supply, and will, pos- 
sibly, have no choice but to take the water from 
the works, as an order will, doubtless, in due 
course, issue, by which all the wells in the 
Japanese town will he closed. 

The wells in the foreign Settlement of Yoko- 
hama have, for the most part, been reported 
unfavourably upon for drinking purposes : this 
does not apply, however, to the wells on the 
Buff-Settlement, upon which the residents there 
will have to depend for some time to come, as 
it is not contemplated to extend the waterworks 
supply to that locality, 

Crstom-novuse.—A want long felt has been 
met by the erection of a new Custom House 
in immediate proximity to the wharves. ‘The 
building was commenced on the 22nd of 
May, and completed on the 31st of 
November, 1585, and was erected at a cost 
of eleven thousand seven hundred and sixty 
pounds. Its opening to the public was cele- 
brated with considerable ér/a# by a banquet 
and ball on the evening of the 6th of February, 
and the hospitalities of the occasion were kindly 
extended by the Superintendent of Customs to 
almost the entire foreign community. ‘The in- 
ternal arrangements and accommodation of the 
building leave liule to be desired; but there are 
sll complaints in respect of the limited what! 
accommodation, which does not seem to keep 
pace with the increasing demands of the port. 

Sratistican.—The latest population returns 
give the numbers for this Prefecture as follows 
—eight hundred and seventy-six thousand three 
hundred and two; of whom four hundred and 
forty-three thousand eight hundred and thirt 
three are males and four hundred and thitt 
two thousand four hundred ani sixty-nine are 
females, 

In Yokohama the population is eighty-four 
thousand eight hundred and nineteen, of whom 
y thousand hundred and twenty- 
three are males, and thirty-nine thousand one 
hundred and ninety-six are females, 

The estimated local expenses of this Prefec- 
ture for the current year, as submitted to the 
Prefectural Assembly, amounted to thirty-seven 
thousand two hundred and twelve pounds, dis- 
tributed as follows 

Police 
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Police station repairs .. V3t 
Public works... i824 
Sanitary and hospital expenses 103 
Education ..... . ‘ 1,382 
Notifications, placards, &. Oxy 
Repairs to Prefecture office 7 
Prison expenses 
Repairs to prisons... 
Sundries 

Total . 





This amount was, however, subsec 





uently re- 








and forty-four pounds ; of which three thousand 
six hundred and sixty pounds were granted b 
the Treasury, The above expenditure includes 
only that which falls upon the rates, and exhibits 
some increase on that of the previous year, 
mainly under the heading of prison expenses, 
and public works, which would include repairs 
to roads and bridges. 
Exroxt anp Import or Treasure.—To avoid 
muluplicity of Tables, | embody in this Report 
the Treasure Returns of the past year, which 
were as follows :— 
Exported os... 
Imported . 

















+ £498,463 





Total 
and I have also to note 
collected at Yokohama in 1885 amounted to 
£318,040, made up of Exportand Import duties, 
Storage fees, Entrance and Clearance fees of 
foreign vessels, anda few Miscellancous charges. 

DevrrorrMent or Barris Trape.—In con- 
clusion I have to add a few words on the 
means which may be suggested for the de- 
velopement of Pritish Trade at this Port, but 
T confess that 1 find it difficult to make any 
sugyestions under this heading, having regard 
to the existing conditiuns under which ‘Trade 
is carried on in this country, ‘There is a large 
body of resident British Merchants at Yokohama 
whose exertions are constantly directed to the 
improvement of British Trade, and who beth 
seek and take advantage of every opportunity 
that may ofler for pressing new lines of goods 
on the attention of Japanese, and who are also 
always on the look-out fora market for every- 
thing produced in Japan that may commend 
itself to the attention of Foreign Customers in 
all parts of the world, 

British merchants here are in daily telegraphic 
communication with all active commercial cen- 
tres, and every probable or possible field of 
commerce in this country has been actively 
exploited. 

Lam, of course, only dealing with existing 
coniitions of Trade, as limited to a few open 
Ports ; what it might be under other conditions 
opens up too wile a field of conjectare, nor 
can I here treat of a subject which may. 
possibly, revolutionize the foreign and domestic 
trade of Japan, I might in writing of what 
would, perhaps, follow on the opening up of 
the country, be: raising hopes that would ulti- 
mately be disappoinied, or, on the other hand, 
assist in checking enterprise that might other- 
wise lead to success. 

There are, of course, cases of individual 
British enterprise at this port, under which parti- 
cular industries hare been stimulated, and the 
area of Commerce widened, but they are by no 
means numerous ; and if competition on the spot 
results, as it often does, in disastrous loss, how 
much greater would the loss be to those who 
attempted to compete from a distance, and 
without the local knowledge which is indispens- 
able to success. 

Tetters are constantly addressed to me by 
business men, not only from the United King- 
dom, India, and the Colonics, but from other 
parts of the world, who are eager to opena 
business connection with Japan, The course 1 
generally pursue with such communications is 
to place them in the hands of British Merchants 
here, and communicate to the writer the name 
of the firm or individual merchant in whose 
hands I have placed his letter. In some cases, 
T pass the letter on to the Japanese Chamber of 
Commerce through the good oflices of the 
Prefect. In no one single instance has any- 
thing like a business been promoted in cither 
way; and the reason is not far to seek. The 
wants of Japanese Consumers are, on the one 
hand, easily met by those Foreign Merchants 
engaged in Trade on the spot; and, as regards 
Exports, Foreign Merchants here know very 
well what to place on markets abroad that may 
result in any profit, however small, and_ their 
numbers quite suflice for the Export Trade that 
is done here, not to mention what is done by 
the Japanese themselves on their own account, 

Speaking of Trade generally, I do not think 


os £748,416 
that the Customs duties 
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competition where the usual conditions of Trade 
rule, and where Consumers are free to purchase 
as they please. With Government Depart- 
mental contracts it is another matter; public 
opinion in this country does not influence such 
contracts, nor do considerations of cheapness or 
excellence necessarily govern them. Business 
of this nature has lately been divided among 
competing foreign merchants more than for- 
merly, but there is no reason to conclude that a 
fair share of such business may not continue to 
fall to British firms, who could scarcely expect 
to be free in Japan from that competition which 
is facing them in the neighbouring country of 
China, and in many other lands. 
T have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble Servant, 
RUSSELL ROBERTSON, 

Consul 

The Hon, Sir Francis Prunkett, K.C.M.G., 
&e., &e., &e., 

I.'s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, Toky6. 





H.B.N 





N.B.—Export values for the year 1884 and 1885 
have been calculated at the rate of 3/8 and 3/0 
to the dollar respectively. Import values for 
both years have been calculated at the rate of 
$4.88 to the £1 sterling, that being the rate of 
conversion at the Custom House of sterling or 
gold-expressed invoices into dollars. 
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IMPORT TO KANAGAWA (YOKO- 
HAMA) DURING THE YEAR 1885. 
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Ayxex (B) Sundries $3 
RETURN OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF asa 
PORT FROM K WA (YOKO-| _tetai s.704as 
HAMA) DURING THE YEAR 1885. AISAHEE = MSY 
1845. 18, Grand Total S004 
Amurtrs. Ovaries, Vauee Qeastivus. Vive 
Yn sterling’. Un'sterling’. 2 
ait ie ANNEX (C). 
Silky waste | TABLE SHOWING THE TOTAL VALUE 
- be OF ALL ARTICLES EXPORTED FROM 
Petts Ge cilp oes KANAGAWA (YOKOHAMA) AND IM 
Silk manufactures: - PORTED TO KANAGAWA (YOKO 
Tea Ths, 21,100,409 < : 
Ten, sundry «bs. HAMA) FROM AND TO FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES DURING TI 
1885 AND 1884. 
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Great Rritain, 
Fngland 

Kast Indies 
Australia 
United States. 
Germany 
France 

Italy 

Ail other Euro: 
pean Countries 
China... 
Korea 








Total... 43178 31804984 3.982)246 
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THE TOTAL BRITISH TRADE FOR THIS 
PORT WOULD BE_ ARRIVED AT BY 
ADDING THE FIGURES FOR ENG- 
LAND, EAST INDIES, AND AUSTRA. 
LIA, AND WOULD BE AS FOLLOWS :— 





Exrorrs. Invorrs, 
188. T8B4. ABS. «TSRy 
Great Britain, Fast £ 


Indies and Australia. 327,803 400,104 2,176,999 2,112,756 


Axnex (D). 

SYNOPTICAL TABLE OF THE FOREIGN 
IMPORT AND EXPORT TRADE OF 
THE PORT OF KANAGAWA (YOKO. 
HAMA) FOR THE YEAR 1835, SHOW- 

NG A COMPARISON OF THE TOTA 

RADE IN EACH ARTICL FOR TH 

TWO YEARS 1884 AND 1885. 

Imrorts. 

















Dascntrrion of Mancuaxpiss. 1885. 1884, 
Cotton manufactures ...... 1,026,519 988,305 
Woollen and mixed cotton 

& woollen manufactures 428,001 422,679 
Metals (including mami- 

factures) senses 348414 258,642 
Kerosine oil 188,427 101,675 
Sugars A 661,756 818,115 
Miscellaneous foreign. 829,047 854,240 
Miscellaneous eastern 282,311 


159,688 





Total 794,475, 
Steamers voces: 130,509 
Grand total ......... 3,894,084 
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Description of Mercwanise, 188s, 1884. 

Sille 2,480,774 2,369,520 
751,066 662,366 
70243 7,506 
28,412 27,031 
pper . 196,054 128,389 

Dried fish... 109,049 121 

Miscellaneous 590,084. 616, 

Total .. 45178282 
A ex (E). 
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SIDENTS AND FIRMS AT THE PORT 
F KANAGAWA (YOKO, AANA) ON 
B 31st DEC : 
No. oF 




















| British 387 
Austro-Hungarian, 1 
Belgian ei 
Chinese 2,487 
Danish .. 25 
French 109 
German 160 2... 
Italian 19 
Netherlands 31 
Portuguese F 
Russian 
Spanish 
Swedish & Norwegian. 





Sie ‘ 
United States 





Total... 








REMENYI AT 





THE PUBLIC HALL. 
+. 

Naturally the advent of a musician of the 
calibre of M. Remenyi caused a considerable 
flutier in musical circles in this community, and 
notwithstanding that it was ‘mail night” 
on the oceasion of his first appearance in 
Yokohama, a large audience assembled in the 
Public Hall. Probably. very few present ever 
heard M, Remenyi before, but a number of 
amaicurs were there who, being acquainted with 
the great violinist’s career, knew what to expect, 
Jand itis safe to say that in no instance were 
these expectations disappcinted. In_ looking 
through the Hongkong and Shanghai papers 
containing notices of M. Remenyi’s perform. 
ances, we have never yet come across a line of 
criticism. This, perhaps, is not surprising ; but 
there is no reason, so far as we can see, why 
the intelligence of readers should be insulted by 
the transparent device, adopted by sundry pritits, 
































‘,Jof palming off on the public an ofa podrida ot 


| superlative adjectives and words culled from a 
| dictionary of musical terms—a hollow pretence 
served up as musical criticism, but which, one 
would imagine, the smallest amount of reflec- 
lion on the part of these writers would have at 
once exhibited as altogether ‘quite too thin.” 
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We, at all events, intend to steer clear of that 
pitfall ; nor, indeed, shall we attempt to criticise 
the performance of one of the greatest violinists 
living. ‘The reason is not far to seck, and may 
be found in the answer, slightly altered, given 
by Dr. Johnson to a lady of an enquiring turn 
of mind—+* Sheer incompetence, Madam; sheer 
incompetence.” M. Remenyi has doubtless dis- 
covered what kind of music goes down best with 
the general public, and itis to be noted in thi 
connection that, with the exception of Paganini 
“Capriccio,” the pieces set down for performance 
consisted entirely of transcriptions and arrange- 
ments by the greatartisthimself, whereasamateurs 
no doubt expected to see, in the first programme 
at least, some such work as—say Bach's Cha- 
conne or the same composer's Fugue. It was 
apparent to the initiated, however, in five minutes 
afier Remenyi's appearance on the stage that a 
violinist of marvellous power stood before the 





audience. Indeed, calling to mind Joachim, 
Wilhelmj, Sivori, and Ludwig Straus, we 


were soon convinced that Remenyi’s name 
deserves to be inscribed in a prominent posi- 
tion amongst these—a list of stars who have 
illumined the musical firmament during the 
past quarter of a century—acknowledged 
leaders of that army of artists who have made 
the violin a life study. The house, as indicated 
above, was a good one, and the applause 
immense, and taken altogether the concert 
was without doubt the greatest musical treat 
ever listened to in this Settlement. The 
programme opened with the overture (piano) 
to “William Tell,” by Mr. Luckstone, ar- 
ranged by himself. Mr. Luckstone is a bril- 
liant pianist, a quality which soon became evi- 
dent, but unfortunately, before he was half 
through with Rossini’s overture, he broke a 
C hammer, and, as usual in such accidents, it 
occurred in the worst possible place. Signorina 
Marchetti, who has previously been heard in 
Yokohama, and was cordially greeted on appear- 
ing, then sang the well-known aria and rondo 
from *Sonnambula.” Asan exponent of the pure 
Italian style, Signorina Marchetti is a decided 
success, and appeared to much greater advant- 
age than on the occasion of her previous visit, 
when she sang in a building totally unfitied for 
the purpose. Mr. Remenyi, who was very 
warmly received, then played a fantasie of his 
own on themes from “ Les Huguenots.” The 
performance was entirely beyond criticism, and 
itis only necessary to add that it elicited from 
the audience such continuous and emphatic 
applause as was never before heard within the 
walls of the Public Hall. ‘The great artist re- 
turned to the footlights and gave as an encore 
Schubert's “Ave Maria,” retiring amidst long- 
continued plaudits. Number four brought out 
Signorina Marchetti, who was equilly happy in 
her rendering of ‘Caro nome che il mio cor,” 
receiving quite an ovation from the audience, 
and the first part of the programme concluded 
with Remenyi’s “ Hungarian Melodies,” which 
was so persistently applauded that the great 
master returned and played “The Last Rose of 
Summer.” Part two was opened by Mr. Luck- 
stone with a composition of Liszt’s—Rhap- 
sodie (No. 6), in which he gave further evidence 
of the excellence of his execution, and received 
a flattering and unanimous recognition from th 
house. Verdi’s popular cavatina from * Eman 
exceedingly well rendered by Signorina Mar- 
chetti, followed, and then came a transcription 
by Remenyi of Chopin's Nocturne in E. flat and 
avalse of Delibes, both of which gave intense 
delight, the latter being decidedly the gem of 
the evening, M. Remenyi responding to a voci 
ferous encore by bowing his acknowledgements. 
A brindisi of Massé’s from * Galathea,” sung in 




















CORRESPONDENCE. 
eg s 
THE RAILWAYS AND TIE PUBLIC. 





To THe Epiror oF THE “JAPAN Matt.” 

Sir,—Amongst other inconveniences to travel: 
lers is the refusal of the railway ticket clerks to 
take Hongkong and Shanghai Bank notes. ‘The 
excuse is that all monies have to be sent to Toky: 
but it would appear that, even if there were no 
banks in that city, as the station is close to the 
Nippon Ginko, it would not entail a vast waste of 
time to exchange daily whatever amount might 
have accumulated, at all events until the public 
had been fully appriced by advertisements, and 
thus save those ignorant of this new rule much 
trouble, 

Yours troly, E.A. 

Yokohama, August 3rd, 1886. 





















To tHe Emitor of THe “ Japan Mati. 

Six,—If the General Post Office in Dublin re 
fuses to accept a Bank of England note because it 
might prejudice the circulation of Bank of Ireland 
notes, why should “E. A.” expect the Japanese 
Government Offices to accept utterly foreign paper 
to the prejudice of Japanese Currency ? 

Tam, Sir, &e., 


“PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE.” 
Yokohama, August sth, 1880. 




















LETTER FROM CHINA. 
ra 
(From our Corresronpent.) 











Tientsin, July 15th. 
Our Setilement has been enlivened by several 
distinguished visitors, First came Colonel Denhy, | 
on his return from a three months’ tour of the 
ports, greatly pleased with the reception he met 
with everywhere from Hankow to Canton, but no 
less pleased that, the function was over, and the 
terminus of his journey almost within sight. ‘To 
Colonel Denby ‘the Tientsin community owes al 
useful innovation on the practice of itinerant 
diplomatists. They have heretofore left the resi 
dents to find out their presence here and to call 
ornotas they pleased, Colonel Denby adopted 
the sensible ‘course of issuing a circular to say 
where he was to be found and inviting visitors. 

The German Minister came down from Peking 
and stayed over a week, which was occupied very 
actively but not exclusively in his own business 
Indeed, the arrival of M. von Brandt from Peking 
in company with the head of the German Syndi- 
cate, who had gone to Peking to induce the Mini- 
ster to come down, gave rise to some speculation 
as to the objects of the mission, and as the time 
for receiving tenders for steel rails for the 20-mile 
extension of the Kaiping Railway was approaching, 
the conjunction of forces was associated in people's 
minds with that event. Possibly it served to 
screen the real objects of the expedition. 

‘Then we had M, Kratzer, the Chargé d'Afiaires 
of Fiance, who rested here a few days on his way 
to the Capital. 

You know the routine of these diplomatic visits. 
First the Minister visits the Viceroy at his Yamen 
and talks two hours, ‘The same day, or at latest 
the next, the Viccroy returns the visit, coming in his 
chair down to the Settlement, accompanied by a 
considerable retinue of officials and guards. Tt is 
a god-send when several foreigners have to. be 
visited at once, as one journey does for all. The 
next performance is a big dinner at the new build- 
ng called the Admiralty, where a number of 
orcign guests interspersed with ‘Taoutaes and 
interpreters sit down to a copious and by no means 
contemptible repast in the foreign style, but picked 
out with Chinese delicacies both in the solid and 
fluid shape. “The Chinese have an excellent habit 
of retiring early, and this prevents such entertain- 
ments from becoming a bere. The usual hour for | 
dinner is 6, and the company breaks up soon after o. | 

he conversation naturally takes the form of ami 
able platitudes or of gross fatiery, but occasionally 
an attempt is made to ulilize the cecasion. for the 













































Spanish by Signorina Marchetti, was the ninth item 
on the programme, and the concert closed with 
acaprice of Paganini's played by 31. Remenyi,| 
who, being recalled, gave the * Marseillaise "| 
ina manner which again slirres tlc audience to 
enthusiasm, We are not avare how long we, 
are to have M, Remenyi amengst us, but those! 
who miss the opportunity of hearing him will | 
never, we feel convinced, have another chance | 
whilst in Yokohama of listening to so great a 
master of the greatest of all instruments, 
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advancement of material interesis. The other 
day a forcign mini-ter created a slight sensation 
alter dinner by taking a chain 
firmily in tront of the Viceroy, at dy" her 
for his interpreter, saying in avcice be be heard by 
all the guests, * Now let us cometo business.” Such | 
tpisedes are not frequent, or the institution of 
vice-regal dinners would 
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hing an 








noone to an end 

The position of Li Hung-chang here is unique. 
He, rather than the Ministers of the ‘Tsung-ti 
Vamén, discharges the functions of Minister of 
Foreign Aflairs, “The Yamén revise and check him, 








but are always glad to shift the responsibility of 
action to his shoulders. ‘The Representativ 
Foreign States in Peking resent this state of t 
in theory, but they are all glad of 
of discussing business with the V: ceroy, for itis 
only from him they get any practical sense. [tis 
always more satisfactory to deal with a single indi- 
vidual who has a mind of his own than with a board 
which is without any personal attributes, whose 
members all speale at once and usually without any 
knowledge of what they speak about. Whatever 
be the reason the Foreign Ministers when jn Tientsin 
are like school-boys in their holidays, and the unac- 
customed honour of dining with a mandarin never 
fails to elate their spirits. Each in turn fancies him- 
sell the favourite of the great man, and, as the Vice- 
roy is by no means devoid of a sense of humour, he 
must derive great amusement from secing them 
dance to his piping. ‘The adulation he receives 
from foreign clicials would turn the head of a 
stronger man than Li Hung-chang, but it is pro- 
ductive of more serious evils, in that it degrades 
the foreign name in the estimation of the Chinese. 
Chis natural result of the constant Ao fow of the 
Foreign Representatives has become mote painfully 
conspicuous since so many of the ministers have 
lowered themselvesto mere commercial touts. Itis 
far from pleasing to hear the way Chinese officials 
speak among themselves of the tactics of these 
modern diplomatists, contrasting their tone with the 
dignified attitude maintsined by the older school. 
Ivis true the Chinese recognise distinctions, and 
it is satisfactory to know that the Diplomatic and 
Consular Representatives of England are excepted 
from their general low estimate of the character of 
foreign ministers. Perhaps they think they are 
only a little deeper and that their price is higher. 
The commercial traveller is a necessary factor 
in the great movement of modern affairs, but it 
cannot be said there is any dignity in the position. 
When, therefore, we see the whole diplomacy of 
three of the great Powers reduced to solic ing: 
orders for iron, and the Representatives of these 
Powers dipping their hands into all the dirty water 
that surrounds the Yamens, the bond side commer- 
cial traveller may at least congratulate himself th 
he is not a merchant-diplomatist. 
The progress of the yndicates has not as 
yet been conspicuous, The French, headed by 
M. Thévenct and dry-nursed by the French Con- 
sul, have been exceedingly active: but the only piece 
of work so far “booked "is a contract to build an 
iron bridge over the Canal in front of the Viceroy's 
Vamén. ‘The cost is to be 11,000 or 13,000 Tacls, 
which is understood to leave a loss to the contractors, 
and the job is therefore regarded somewhat in the 
light of the proverbial sprat. “The mackerel was to 
have been the Harbour Works at Port Arthur, over 
which the ‘Taoutaes, whose personal revenues 
benefit by the economical erection of the bridge, 
exercise control. ‘The French engineers who 
represent the Syndicate of iron manulactarers and 
machine-makers, managed to persuade these lower 
officials that the German Engineer who was carry 
ing on the works at Port Arthur was not the right 
man, and that M. Thévenet was much better, and 
those deluded heathen were on the point of signing 
a contract handing over the whole work to th 
French extrepreneurs who were to have no super vi 
sion! ‘The apparent temptation was a. great 
dimination of cost below that estimated by the 
Chinese Government Engineer, but when the 
officials came to their senses they saw Uiat the 
specifications were entirely insuficient and that 
the works would in the end have cost more under 
M. ‘Thavenct’s estimate than under their own 
eer’s, So that big Million-Tael job col- 
lapsed, and in a way to raise considerables doubts 
as to the economy of future French estimates. The 
bridge, however, oes on. 
‘The substantial success of the German Syndicate 
is limited to the sale of 1,500 tons of steel rails at 
£4-17-0 per ton, delivered in the Peiho river. Me 
Krupp is the fortunate vendor of this lithe bonne 
bouche, and those who are wise in such matters 
make out that this is also of the nature of a sprat. 
Reported advances of considerable amounts of 
money to certain Chinese officials at very low rates 
of interest are also looked upon as sprats, though 
of avather large growth and a little out of pro- 
portion to the expected mackered. 
There has, altegeiher, been toa great eagerness 
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Jshown to tempt the Chinese. There is very little 





sentiment about this people, a 


cording to Colonel 
Tehe 


Kitong, and their imagination is fatigued 
by the attempt to realize pure philanthropy, carried 
on at great expense and at a great distance from 
home, and with the active support of Diplomatic 
Representatives, You cannot persuade these pro- 
saic people that there is not some ulterior motive 
in so much and such aggressive benevolence. We 
have high Oriental authority for saying that the 
fowler in vain sets the snare in the sight of the 
bird. These Chinese birds are pretty old. Chatt 
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will not fetch them, and it is even doubtful whether 
gold watches and pearls and diamonds will do it if 
they are too ostentatiously scattered about the 
streets. When I was very young [ amused 
myself with sea fishing fiom arock in very clear 
water. My hooks were sumptuously baited with 
the viscera of crabs of bright alluring colours. No 
fish could resist it. But they were wonderfully 
vary, and would bring their noses up to the luscious 
morsel and delicately nibble it off, their tail fins 
wriggling the while with ecstasy, and they would 
leave the hook in all its naked deformity. I can- 
not help seeing a kind of allegory in this. ‘There 
will be many bare hooks hereabouts before long. 























LETTER FROM LONDON. 
a 


(From oun Sreciat Corresroxpent.) 


London, June 19th. 

The defeat of the Home Rule Bill by a majority 
of 30 will be ancient history to your readers by the 
time this letter sces the light, and they will then 
be getting the results of the clection. What these 
will be no man can foretell. On the one side there 
are the vast influence of Mr. Gladstone, and the 
confidence which is reposed in him by the people 
of Scotland and Wales, as well as of a large part 
‘of England; on the same side we have the desire 
to get 1id of the Irish question somehow, and if 
only for a time, in order that other legislation may 
advance; and then there is the genuine belief on 
the part of many that Home Rule is the best solu 
tion of the difficulty. ‘These, coupled with the 
strong Irish vote in’ many constituencies in Eng- 
land and Scotland, are great forces; but on the 
other side we have, beside the Conservatives, all 
the Whigssuch as Lord Hartington and Sir Henry 
James, and the large number of Radicals who 
follow Mr. Chamberlain, and who believe in local 
government and decentralization as the cure of 
the ills not of Ireland only, but also of England 
and Scotland, Now, if your readers will turn to any 
paper at their hands, or will consult the telegrams 
A America appearing in your own columns, they 
will, T have no doubt, find a vast amount of 
speculation on the relative strength of the forces 
I have here indicated, and therefore for once | 
hope [ may leave Irish politics alone. ‘They are 
an incubus on these poor little letters of mine, even 

s they are on the British Empire; the difference 

is that [ can avoid Treland, while the unfortunate 
British Empire cannot, and hence no one here 
talks of anything else but Ireland, except those 
wonderful people who talk of nothing but the 
favourite at the next race. 

‘The negotiations between the Vatican and the 
Chines® Government, which have fur their object 
the withdrawal of the Roman Catholic Missionaries 
in China and their converts from under the Frencl) 
protection, are practically concluded. [ learn on 
good authority that we are shortly likely to see a 
Chinese mandarin accredited to the Pope, or a 
Roman ecclesiastic accredited to the Emperor of 
China, or (and this is the most likely) both. ‘The 
French Government offered a sti entious opposition 
the Vatican, and made more than one proposal 
with a view to buying off the Pope; the latter on his 
side endeavoured to mollify the French by offering, 
amongst other things, to appoint a. Frenchman, to 
be approved by President Grévy, the first Legate. 
Not long since there was a report that the French 
had so far prevailed with the Pope as to get him 
to confine the Legate’s interference to purely 
ecelesiastical matters; the French Minister, as 
now, looking alter the secular afiains of the mis 
sionaries. But this was precisely what the Chinese 
wanted to prevent, and they promptly made it 
Known that they would make no agreement and 
receive no Legate on such terms. And now, if my 
information be as correct as I believe it to be, we 
shall shorily see the curious spectacle of the 
greatest Pagan Empire of the wourld, the greatest 
















































































perhaps that the world has over seen, represented 
by an envoy tothe Pope of Rome. ‘The peculiarity 
of this French protection is that it extends to all 
nationalities; Ualian, South German, Begian, 


ad other Homan Catholic missionaries 
by the French Minister at Peking, 
although the Lalian and German ministers are quite 
able to look after their awn countrymen. More: 
over (and here's the rub for the Chinese) it extends 
to Christian converts, or those who say they are 
converted, to the detriment of all native anthority, 
Hence other Powers, especially Germany and 
lh y lave taken the k interest in’ the 
negotiations, and are understood 10 have given 
the Chinese ahelping hand at the Vatican. 1h 
would be idle to deny that the neyotiations were 
intended to be 
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are “protected” 
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or, shall we vather 
China. 
as France must possess wherever 
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Ubluw at French palitical influence, | 


Tewas never a ‘legitimate influence, such | their chiefs, villages, Nabi 


be represented; it was ruinous to the success of the 
labours of the missionaries, demoralising to, the 
Chinese, and, from the popular odium it excited, 
injurious to Western interests in China generally. 
In my humble way, [have endeavoured in one 
of these letters to commemorate the enterprise and 
glory of Mr. Tannaker Buhicrosan, the owner of 
the Japanese Village at Knightsbridge ; but his 
resources are inexhaustible. He has a little thea- 
trical and juggling performance there daily, and 
in virtue of this he has succeeded in getting the 
great London papers to admit him to the coveted 
column just above the leading articles, which is 
devoted ‘solely to theatres. His show appears 
there now amongst the plays of Irving, Wil-on 
Barrett, Toole, and others, and the “ Theatre Nip- 
hon” has a place as regularly and prominently as 
the Lyceum, The Princess’s, or the St. James's. 
I am ‘sorry to add that he has had some trouble 
with his employés ; one of them got drunk lately, 
and on his return to the village declared that every- 
thing about it was dirty (which was not true) and 
forthwith procceeded to smash all and sundry :—the 
result was ten shillings or three days’ imprison- 
ment. Two more of them have been charged with 
embezzlement, in that they did not duly account 
for sums received for the purchase of goods sold 
at their shops. “The troubles of the just in num- 
ber many be,” says the old epitaph, and even Mr. 
Tannaker in his triumphant progress is beset by 
then; black care ever rides behind the horseman. 
A curious case, which docs not appear to have 
been much noticed by the newspapers, came lately 
before Sir James Hannen in the Court of Probate 
It shows the abiding nature of popular superstition 
in England, as elsewhere. The question arose on 
the validity of a will; certain relatives of the testa- 
tor, a substantial Devonshire yeoman, contesting 
it on the usual grounds of undue influence, un: 
sound mind, &e. He had married twice, the 
second time late in life, and a diflerence arose be- 
tween the children of the first marriage and the 
second wife, the father taking the part of the 
latter, In March, 1883, when he was 78 y 
of age, eczema developed itself in one of 
hands, and he conceived the idea that 
cutaneous disorder was a manifestation of 
power of witcheraft, and had be 
children, or some of them, “ overlooking” him. It 
was stated in evidence that in parts of Devonshire 
there is a belief that the high priests of wiicheraft 
in that county are a white witch and a black 
witch, ‘The testator senta messenger to Exeter 
to consult the white witch as. to the appearance of 
hishand. ‘This mystic authority, having invoked 
the oracle, pronounced the appearance was 
caused by the testator having been ‘overlooked ” 
first by a woman who lived near him, and recently 
by a member of his own family; that one of the 
persons who had “ overlooked "" him was a “crab ;” 
and the other would be discovered in the woman 
who should come three times running to his house. 
Subsequently the testator said that the “crab"’ 
here referred to was his daughter Ellen, who was 
deformed, and that the other was his daughter 
Maria, for she had come running into his house. 
He was so impressed with this that he repeated it 
fo several witnesses, one of them being a medical 
man to whom he showed his hand, saying, See 
how they are tormenting me.” ‘Phe dector replied 
“What nonsense | Why that is ordinary eczema!”, 
on which the testator cried out  Kezema be 
Ivis Ellen and Maria.” He remained under the 
belief that he was the victim of witeheralt up to 
the time of his death. Phere was evidence by 
two solicilors, who had known him: for 4o and 
years respectively, a bark manager, and others, 
that the testator was a shrewd and clever man ol 
business. Sir James Hannen found that the 
general capacity’ of the testator to male a will was 
Sufficiently proved, but the case ended in a com- 
promise between the parties to the cuit, And (hese 
things took place, not in the twelith century, or in 
the dominions of the King of Bonny, or amongst 
the worshippers of Mumbo-Jumbo, but in the year 
of grace 1883-4 in a wealthy’ yeoman’sfamily in the 
neighbourhood of Barnstaple, in the county of 
Devon 
‘Talking of these occult: matiers reminds me to 
mention that Mr. Laurence Oliphant has just 
published a new novel called Masollam prob 
fem of the petiod,” dealing with Use so-called 
prychometrical questions which engage the atten- 
tion of spiritualists, esoteric Buddhists, and the 
Society for Psychical Researeh 
are Diuses from Lebanon in English garb who, in 
the first part of the story, move about in 
society and considerably 
few young members of 
England inanulactaer, and sundry In 
the second part of th we are tiken to hom 
of the Druses in Lebanon, and there intieduced to 
; » belicls, &e. There 
are two or three surprises, various long discussions 
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astonish the natives, a 
Partiament, a Nowth ‘ot 


ees: 
others 








Vhe characters 


on “telepathy” and other matters, a brace of mar- 
riages, and all ends happily. It is, however, avery 
striking and suggestive book, and if your readers 
want a good new novel [ can strongly recommend it. 

Mr. Swinburne too has brought out a new book 
in which he pulverises Shelley to his own satislac- 
tiou. He uses many long and haid words about 
the unfortunate writer—poet, it appears, he can no 
longer be called. Possibly Shelley may survive 
even the sesquipedalian diatribes of Swinburne, 
with whom everything is as bright as the effulgent 
wing Gidea ivenocs a8 Ulael ast iheinsihermast pil 
and nurtured on Satanic exudations. ‘There is 
ho mean between this gentleman's two impossible 
extremes. Strong opinions and strong language 
are about the only strong points in most of our 
modern poets. ‘Their ballads, chants royal, 
kyrielles, rondeaux, triolets, vilanelles, and the 
rest of their productions lend themselves to the neat 
pen of Calverley. Was it not one of the late 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s effusions in which the 
same refrain appeared in every verse that CS. 
parodied in the lines 

















‘The farmer's danyhter hath ripe red lips 
utter and eves anid a pound of cheese) 
Ifyou try toapproach her, away she skips 
Over chairs and tables with apparent ease. 
The farmer's dangl.ter bath soft brown eyes 
Butter and esis and a pound of cheese) 
And I met with a ballad, F can’t say where 
Which wholly consisted of lines like these. 








To turn from the muses to extra territotialists, 
(one has the privilege in these letters of skipping 
from subject to subject with apparent ease like the 
farmer's daughter above mentioned), Mr. Justice 
colt, one of the judges of the International 
Court in Egypt, lately presented a report to the 
Khedive on the proposed fusion of the International 
and Native Courts in Egypt, strongly opposing 
that measure. One suggestion which he makes 
may be of special interest in Japan. He thinks 
that the Native Courts should for the present be 
strengthened by the nomination of more European 
judges, but the appointments should be made by 
Egypt, not by the European Powers in any way, 
and Exypt, he says, should not bind herself to any 
particular proportion of Europeans. Their 
gradual elimination should be the final aim, in 
order to have at last a teal native system, which 
would work well enough to justify the withdrawal 
of the Mixed Tribunals and the abolition ot the 
Capitulations.” ‘The extra territorial system any- 
where isa makeshilt, an inconvenient and at times 
intolerable mrakeshilt, bat, in my judgment, it is 
infinitely preterable to any system of International 
Tribunals, meaning thereby not tribunals where 
there are judges of mixed nationalities (if this 
were “international” the administration of Japan, 
of China and of every country in which foreigners 
are employed for special purposes would be “inter 
national”’), but tribunals where the judges are 
appointed, or their appointments controlled, in 
the smallest degree, by Governments other than 
the national one. That Palladium of liberty, the 
mixed Court at Shanghai, shows us to what depths 
the international administration of justice sinks 

The Overland Matl is, 1 believe, read in the 
Far East; at least it has a special issue for China, 
lence some of your readers may be presumed to 
have some interest in it. [ts editor was, for some 
years, Mr. Egmont Hake, a writer in the Saturday 
Review, the author of a recent very popular lile of 
Gordon, and of other works, but he has now lett it, 
and founded the State, a weekly Conservative 
paper, which is ably written, His place on the 
Overland Mail Was been taken by Mr. Edward 
Jenkins, formerly Radical member for Dundee, 
and late Conservative candidate for the same place, 
but better known wherever the English lang 
is read as the author of *Ginx’s Baby.” ‘The 
change of editors will probably make no change 
im the paper; but Pam sorry to think that M 
Hake’s new venture can hardly be a great success. 
What with Society papers, technical papers, cheap 
weekly papers, and the Spectator, Economist, Statist, 
and Sutirday Review, there ty hardly room for an- 
other weekly. Then ali the well to do, who alone 
can aflord six.pence for a weekly paper, are Con- 
servatives, or something very like it, and they are 
already amply supplied. [hope my forecast of the 
future of the Sfafe may be wrong, for Mr. Hake 
is a clear writer, the paper is well written, and de- 
serves to lives but then in this world there is 
generally a great gulf fixed between deserving 
and obtaining, 

Although I have forsworn [rish politics in. this 
leer, there is no reason why T should not refer to 
the [ish question in another aspect. — Before 













































































paliamentary contes! began, Loretold that it would 
be a batile of the giants, and ventured to remind 
your readers that we were now liv ing through events 
vivhich, whatever the issue, would ake men’s ears 








the years to come. ‘The prophecy was 
tight so far as we have gone, for the parliamentary 
fight, any way we look at it, has been the greatest 
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during this century. ‘The speeches of a score of 
lading: men were pitched in an unusually high 
key, and were really great efforts. Mr. Chamber- 
lain's speech on the second reading is acknow- 
ledged by friends and foes to be the greatest 
efort he has yet made; Mr. Sexton, in reply, 
proved himself one of the first three or four de- 
baters im the House, and so for the others. But 
Mr. Gladstone showed himself, now as ever, to be 
far beyond all these, and to move in a loftier 
tegion of eloquence and power. Of his four 
speeches, the third, in moving the second reading, 
was a spiritless performance, but the speech it 
which he closed the debate last weck was a wonder- 
ful oration. [Lam certain that for generations the 
conclusion of that speech will be quoted and 
printed in all books of extracts or specimens of 
English eloquence, as we now quote Burke's de 
scription of the devastation of the Carnatic from 
the speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s debts, or the 
great peroration to his speech on Conciliation with 
‘America in 1775. It is said hy men who, like Mr. 
Gladstone himself, are old Parliamentary hands, 
-that nothing like it has been heard in Parliament 
in this generation. ‘The vote followed the speech 
immediately, and it is strong evidence of the dis: 
like with which the principle of the Bill is regarded, 
that with the Premier’s words ringing in their ears, 
a majority of 30 was got to vote against him. 




















LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
e- 
[Reerer “Sreci.” ro Jarys Mait.”] 


London, July 3oth. 
THE NEW CABINET. 

Mr. Henry Matthews has been appointed 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
and the Right Hon. Henry Cecil Raikes, Post- 
master-General. 

THE GoopWwoop CUP. 
The Bard walked over for the Goodwood Cup. 
London, August 1st. 
THE NEW CABINET. 

Viscount Cranbrook has been appointed Lord 
President of the Privy Council. 

A hitch has occurred in completing the for- 
mation of the Cabinet, owing to the claims of Sir 


R. A. Cross. 
London, August 2nd. 


THE NEW CABINET. 
The Cabinet has been completed. Sir R. 
Assheton Cross has been appointed Secretary 
of State for India; the Hon. Edward Stanhope, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies ; and Colonel 
F.A. Stanley, President of the Board of Trade. 
London, Augnst 4th. 
THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 
The Earl of Dunraven has been appointed 
Under Secretary for the Colonies. 
MORE RIOTS IN BELFAST. 
Riots continue in Belfast, and the 
has been reinforced. 








tary 


London, August 5th. 

THE UNITED STATES EXTRADITION TREATY. 

The United States Senate has shelved the ex- 
tradition treaty. 

NEW PEERS. 

Sir Richard Cross and Colonel Stanley have 
been raised to the peerage. 

London, July 6th. 
THE FRENCH MISSIONS IN CHINA. 

The French Government has declared that 
it will protect the French Missions in China, 
and will hold the Vatican answerable for the 
nomination of Monsignor Agliardi. 

HOME RULE. 

At ameeting of the Irish members of the 
House of Commons it was agreed that Glad- 
stone’s Bill was alone acceptable. 

RUSSIA AND CHINA, 

The Russo-Chinese fronticr 











difiiculty has 


LIBERALS AND UNIONISTS. 


Government. 


[From THE “ Honckone Daity Press.”] 


London, July 18th, 
LORD SALISBURY 


Ministry; Lord Hartington refuses, but the 
Duke of Argyll, Mr. Goschen, and Sir Henry 
James consent. 
THE LIBERAL PARTY AND MR. GLADSTONE. 
The Liberals are urging Mr. Gladstone's 
withdrawal from politics as the sole means of 
reuniting the party. 


(By Cuinese TereGRaru.] 
Peking, July 241h, 
CHINESE OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS. 

By Imperial Decree of the 23rd instant the 
Taotai of Shantung has been appointed Taotai 
of Shanghai, and Shing Sum-wei, the Superin- 
dent of the Chinese Telegraph Administration 
Service, has been appointed Taotai of Shantung. 

Peking, July 25th. 

Shao Yu-lien, ex-Taotai of Shanghai, has been 

appointed Provincial Judge of Kiangsu. 
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NER. From Brentano Chess 
AMouthly. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in 3 moves. 
Answer to Chess Problem of July 31st, 1886, 
By Mr. J. N. Bansoy. 





White. Black. 
1.—Q. to K. 2. 1.—Any move. 
2.—Mate. 





Correct answer received from ‘TEsa.”” 





‘The are-light incandescent lamp_at the Tokyd 
lectric Company’s building was lit yesterday at 





\S pm. 


The remains of Mr. A. Davidow, the late Rus- 
sian Minister at Tokyé, which were sent to Naga- 
saki by the Vladimir Monomach some times ago, 





troma. 


From the 2nd instantto the {thaseveregaleraged 
at Atami and great damage was done to the crops. 
Mr. Ota, of the Communications Department, 
was despatched on the 5th inst. to Saseho, Naga- 
saki Prefecture, to establish a branch telegraph 
office for use in connection with a new telegraph 
line which has been completed. 





In consequence of the prevalence of cholera in 
the capital, the 19th National Bank removed to 
Higashi Kobaicho, Surugadai, Tokyd, the 25th 
ultimo. 

It is stated that Mr. Kim-yo-Kun, who is now 
staying at the residence of Mr. Mitsui, will be 
sent to the Bonin Islands under police escort the 
Oth inst. by the Hidesato Maru. 


‘The Beef Company of Tékyé have elected Mr. 





been arranged. 
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Kawai Mangoro, President, and Mr. Kikawada 
Yoshichi Vice-President.—Marnich? Shimbun. 


The Liberals and Unionists have agreed to 
unite, except in regard to the Irish policy of the 


AND THE LIBERAL UNIONISTS. 
Lord Salisbury is trying to arrange a Coalition 


will be despatched shorily to Russia by the Kos-| 


MAIL STEAMERS. 


=~ 


THR NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
m Hongkong. per P. & O. Co, Sunday, August sth * 








rom Shanghai, 
Nagasalt, &{perN VK. ‘Thursday, August 12th. 
Kobe 5) 





From America... per P. M.Co, Friday, August 13th. 
For America...... per O. & O.Co. Friday, August 20th.t. 








Teheran lett Kobe on August 7th. + City of New Yorkleft San 
wsiseo on July ath. 2 Belgic left San Francisco on July sist. 








vue N 

For Europe, vid 
Hongkong 

For Hakodat. 





T MAUL LEAVES 


per M.M. Co, 


Sunday, August Sth. 
Sper NY. K. 


Monday, August gth. 








For Shanghai, 
Kobe, fps N.Y. K, Wednesday, Aug. 11th 
Nagasaki... 

For America...... per P.M. Co, Thursday, Aug. 19th, 








TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
eee 
YOKONAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 

‘Tkatns Leave Yorouama Slation at 6.35, 8.00, 
8.50,* 9.45, and 11.00. a.m, ; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4.00, 
4.50,* 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00} p.m. 

Trains Leave Téxv6 (Shimbashi) at 6.35, 8.00, 
0.15," 9.45, and 11.00 a.m,; and 12.15. 1.30, 2.45, 40.0, 
4.50,* 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11,004 pm, 

Faxes—First Single, yen 1.00; Second do., sen 60 ; 
Wirst Return, yen 1.50; Second do., sen go. 


Tone marked with (#) run through without stoppingat Tsurwoniy 
Kawaakiand Onori Stations. Those marked “are thesame 
as above wih the exception ofstopping at Kawasati Staten, 


‘10K YO.MAYEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘Taains tuave TOuv6 (Uyeno) at 5.25 and 9.25 a.m. 
and 12.25 and 4.50 p.m, ; and Mayeuasit at 5.25 a.m, 
and 12.25 and 4.50 p.m, 
Fanus—First.class (Separate Compartment), yen 
480; Second-class, yen 2.28; Third-class, yen 1.14. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 

‘Tats Leave TAKASAK! at 6.50 and 9.55 a.tr 

1.00 and 4.10 p.m.; and Yoroxawa at 8.25 an 
a.m,, and 2.40 and 5 45 p.m. 





























and 
11.30 





TOKYO.UTSUNOMIYA RAILWAY. 
sins Leave TOxv6 (Uyeno) at 9.25 a.m. and 4 50 
and Ursunomiya at 9.30 and 4.55 p.m. 


Fares—First-class, xen 3,50; Second-class, yen 2.10; 
Vhird-class, yen 1.05. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

Trans tiavie SiwaGawa at 8.49 and 11.49 a.m., 
and 2.44 and 6.29 p.m; and AKADADE at 9.55 aim, and 
12.50, 4.05, and 8.35 p.m. 

Fanes—First-class, sen 70; Second-class, ‘sen 46; 
Uhird-class, sen 23. 


+ 
p.m. 











KOBE.OTSU RAILWAY. 
‘Trains weave Koon (up) at 5.55, 7.58, 9 SS, aud 
§5 a.m.; and 1.55, 3.55, 5-55, 7.55, and 55 p.t. 
‘Trains Leave Osaka iup) at 445, 7.6. 9.6, and 
11.6.a.m. ; and 1.6, 3.6, §.6, 7.6, and 9.6 p.m 

Trains ueave Kyoro (up) at 6.46, 8.46, and 10,46 
am, ; and 12.46, 2.46, 4.46, 6.46, and 8.46 p.m. 

‘Trains eave Orsu (down) at 5.45, 7.45, 0.45, and 
14.45 a.m.; and 1.45, 3.45, 5.45. and 7-45 p.m. 

Trains Leave Kyoto (down) at 6.45, 8.45, and 
10.45 a.m. ; and 12.45, 2.45, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 po 

Trains ‘Leave Osaxa (down) at 6,25, 8.25, and 
10.25 am,; and 12.25, 2.25, 4.25, 6.25, 8.25, and 
10.25 p.m, 

Fanks—Kobe to Osaka: First Single, yen 1.00; 
Second do., sen 60 : First Return, ven 1.50 ; Second do., 
sen go. Kobe to Kyoto: First Single, yen 2.25; 
Second do., yen 1.40: First Return, xen 9.55; Second 
Jo., yen 2.10, Kobe to Otsu: First’ Single, yen 2.85 ; 
Second do., yen 1.70: First Return, yen 4.30; Second 
do., yen 2.55. 


OCEAN AND COASTING STEAMERS. 

Steamships are regularly despatched from the Port 
of Yokohama for the following destinations :— 

For Evrors—The P. & O. Company's steamer sails 
fortnightly on Saturday, v4 Inland Sea Ports, making 
connection with the English mail at Hongitong, for 
Marseilles and Plymouth. The Messageries Mari- 

mes Co.'s steamer sails fortnightly on Sunday, 
carries the French mail, and makes connection at 
Hongkong with the mail-boat for Marseilles. 

For San Franctsco—The steamers of the 0. & O. 
| Co. and the P. M. Co. sail hence, approximately, every 

10 days. 

For Cutna—The steamers of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha sail weekly (Wednesday) for Shanghai, calling at 
Kobe and Nagasaki. Steamers of this Company also 
tun to Korea and Vladivostock, at intervals, their 
sailing notices appearing in the local papers. 

YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

SreameRs Leave the English Hatoba daily at 8.30 

am,,and 12.00m., and 4.15 p.m.; and leave Yoko. 


|suka’ at 6.30 and’ 11.00 a.m., and 4.00 p.m.—Fare, 
20 ser, 
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LAVEST SHIPPING. 
2 

ARRIVALS. 
Bylgia, German bark, 
~ "Yakao rth July, 7 
Tanais, French sieamer, 1,126, Paul, 31st 
July, Hongkong 25th and Kobe 3oth July, 

General.— Messageries Maritimes Co. 
Wakauoure Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,340, A. 





gist July,— 
—Captain. 

























KF. Christiansen, 2nd Angust,—Oginohama 
st July, General—Nippon Yusen’ Kaisha. 
Vetciu Maru, Ja steamer, 684, Gosch, 








August,—Shimonoseki 29th July, Coal.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,260, Deum- 
mond, yd August,—Kobe 2nd August, Gene- 
ral—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, G. 

qth August,—Shanghai and” ports 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

+ Maru, Japancse steamer, 634, Narito, 4th 

Augusi, Yokkaichi 3rd August, General. — 

Nippon Yasen Kaisha. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer 356, Kaya, 5th 
August,—Handa 4th August, General—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hampshire, British steamer, 1,009, Kertuish, 5th 
August, —Kobe 3rd August, General.—Smith, 
Baker & Co. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Tokito, 

~ sth August,—Vokkaichi 3th August, G 
ral, —Nippon Yusen Kaish 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese st 

nn, sth Aw 

al.— 

Metapedia, British steamer, 
6th August,—Hongkong joth Ju 
General. mith, Baker & Co, 

Niigata Maru, Japanese swamer, 1,096, Drum 
mond, Oth Auyist,—Halodate 3rd August, 
General. Nippon Vusen Kaisha 

Mino Marty ] > steamer, Pender, 
oth August,—Yokkaichi 5th August, General 
=-Nippon Vusen Kaisha 












































ner, 1,512, Mahl- 
h August, 











157. J. B. Purvis, 
, Mails and 























DEPARTURES, 
anshire, British steamer, 1,019, N. R. Court- 





Card: 








ney, alst July,—Kobe, General Adamson, 
Bell & Co 
Catherine Sudden, American Larkentine, 
1 gst Francisco, ‘Tea. — 





Ish, Pal ‘0. 
Zoroya, British bark 
Moody, Tea.—Frazar & Co. 
Wakanoura Maru, Ja ese ste 
Christensen, 3ed August,— 

sneral.—Nippon Vusen h 

fuey, American steamer, 3.400, 
Fiiele, qth Av im Francisco, 
and . Co. 

Kii Mara, Jap: ‘amer, 860, Hikozo, 4th 
August,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Mark Lane, British st 
August, — Nagase 
& Co. 

Omi Marte, Jay 
August,—Kebe, Mails and Gene 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 

‘August date, Mails and 

ppon Yusen Kaisha. 

tish steamer, 1,588, C. W. Pearson, 

August,—Kobe, General Adamson, Bell 

ai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Narito, 

August,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yu- 


sen Kaisha. 


33. Miller, 31st July,—Port 
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Sobe, Mailsand 
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ner, 1,354) K, 








ith, Baker 


th 
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Totumi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, sth August,—Otaru, General.—Nippon 
Yasen Kaisha 


Cairngorm, British steamer, 1,166, W. HL Pearse, 
Gi) August,—Kobe, Gencral—Sinith, Baker 
& Co. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 356, Kaya, 6th 
August—ianda, General—Nippon’ Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Hampshire, British stean 
A\ugust,—Kobe, Gen 
Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Deur 
mond, oth August;—Kobe, Mails and Gene- 
1al.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyeshima Mari, Japan 
oh August,+Vekkaichi, General Nippon 








1,090, Kerruish, 6th 
al.—-Smith, Baker & 


















PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 
Per French steamer Tanais, fom Hongkong vid 
Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs, Hayai, Messrs. 


Digitized by Google 


© steamer, 596, Tokito, | 


Porter, 4th] S 


| morning at 10.30 


Miyabara, J. Kern, Harmant, Major Hughes, and 
aughten in cabin, 

Japanese steamer Oni Maru, from Kobe 
 Réemenyi, Miss Luisa Marchetti and 
Mr. Lucksione, Mrs. Kato ‘Tome, Messrs, W 
ton, Beacham, Rasor, ‘Thompson, Farsari, Ehren: 
back, Noda Masuharu, Teda Toshinori, Hirohashi 
Norimitsu, Niotada Shike, Kuroi Chi 
gaki Yasuyuki, and Shindo Jiro in cab 
hese in second class ; and 119 Japanese in steerage. | 

Per Japanese steamer Zuhesugo Maru, from | 
Hakodate vid Oginohama:—Miss Verbeck, Mr. 
Barteau and two children, Messrs. Rudorf, Ver- 
beck, Hander, Saneki, and Magaribuchi in cabin; 
and 55 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer 7ofoni Maru, from Kobe : 
—Capiain Etford and 5 Japanese in cabin; and 
30 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Hirostima Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Mrs._ Ross, infant, and 
amah, Miss Slater, Mr. and Mrs. ‘Thomson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kono, Messrs. Hirakawa, ‘Vakigawa, 
and Watanabe in cabin; 6 Japanese in second 
class: and 2 Europeans and 38 Japanese in 
stecrage. _ 

Per Japanese steamer Voamashiro Marn, from 
Kobe :—Mr. E. Kildoyle and 4 Japanese in cabin; 
and 100 Japanese in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Zhibet, for Hongkong vid 
Kole Nagasaki:—Sir George and Lady 
Phillippo and European servant, Messr 
J.C. V. Wilkins, FE. E. Wells, J. B. Bernadon, A. 














































Hin, Sam Si fant, 





¢ Wing, Mis. Wise, 

amah, and Miss Haydi in cabin; and 8 Euro- 

peans, 11 Chinese, and 1 Japanese in steerage. 
Per Japanese steamer Vayato Maru, for Hako- 


date vid Oginohama:—Messrs. M. Okabe, S. 








Owuki, K. Shibuya, and K. Miyagi in cabin;| 
Mr. HL. Okada in second class; and 61 Japanese | 
in steerag ; 

Per American steamer City of Svdney, for San 
Fiancisco:—Rev. W.L. and Mrs. Graves, Messrs. | 
Geo. B. Dodwell, C. H. Oliver, H. Cust, J. Craw- 
ford Lyon, M. B. Atkinson, A, Patterson, Colonel 
Herey, Rev, Jas. and Mrs.’ Blackledge, two chil- 
dren, and servants, Lord Capell, Baron de Tuyil 
and ‘valet, Captain C. G. Gordon, R.M., Dr. 
Bertrand, Mr. Warren Green, and J. M hiton | 
in cabin 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:-—Count Kawamura, Mrs. Nether- 
sole, Miss Walker, Miss Nakamura, Major Rid- 























th 












del, Messrs. H. Kopach, D. A. Darling, C. H. 
Delscamp, S. Samuel, "]. L. Mayers, and M. Ma- 
riansin cabins Mr. and Mrs. Ono, and Mr, Tezuka | 





in second class; and 3 Chinese and 53 Japanese 
in ste 





ese steamer Satsuma Maru, for Hako- 
heir Excellencies Count and Countess 
Inouye, Count and Countess Yamagata, Dr. Max 
Fesca, Mr. and Mrs. K. Masuda and son, Messrs. 

eusawa eki, K. Okura, 
shi, J. Tokube, S. ‘Taneda, 
tanabe, G. Mori, 9. Tajima, S. Nagayama, 
M. Koyeda, B. Suyematsu, J. Nakayama, K- 
Soda, Y. Mibuchi, and S. Cho in eabi 


CARGOES. 
British steamer Thtbet, for Hongkong via 
e Ik for France, 8 bales. 
Per American steamer City of Sydney, for San 
ncisco:— 
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fis sew one 
rayncisco, YORK, GhitEs, 19 raL. 
363267252287 

204 tats 

5 2,030 1,70) 

2718s St 

2. O83 746 5,083 

SILK. 

= 1 = or 
1 — 400 = 490 
Yokohama — 24 — 264 








Total . 
Per Japanes 
hai and ports 


= 755 = 
e steamer Nagoya Maru, for Sh 
‘Treasure, yen 1,832.04 


735 
ang 








REPORTS. 
The Tunais reports having left Hongkong on 
25th ult., and experienced a strong breeze in the 
mosa Channel from the N.E., artiving 
Kobe on the zyth at 8 pam. Left Kobe next 
m., and had fine weather and 
fair wind to Yokohama, making the voyage in 
26 hours. 
The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Swain, from Kobe, reports strong winds and high 








| st amer, beyond which but little has been done. 


jobtain their ow 


LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
a a 
IMPORTS. 


‘The Market has again shewn considerable ac- 
tivity and the appetites of the country dealers 





| seem insatiable, in spite of the willingness displayed 


by sellers to accommodate them at a moderate 
advance in prices until the last smart drop in 
ilver to 3 6 per oz, has about * put the pipe out” 
and necessitated a new table of laid down cost 
for Importers. 
Yary.—-Sales for the week amount to goo bales 
English, and include a good deal drawn from the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Markets ; prices shew a 
considerable advance’ especially in 28/328. Of 
Bombays, sales amount to close on 1,300 bales at 
fully previous rates. 
Corron Pisce Goovs.—Sales consist of 10,000 
pieces glb Shirtings ata further slight’ advance ; 
Pp T.-Cloths, 3,500 pieces Prints, 500 
pieces Silesias, 1,000 pieces Tatlachelas, as well 
as some trifling lots of Velvets and Turkey Reds. 
Woottens.—lItalian Cloths have been sold to 
the extent of 3,500 pieces at full rates; 2,000 pieces 
Mousseline de Laine, 850 pieces Silk Satins, and 
1,500 pairs Blankets have also been reported. 


COTION VARNS. 
- 16/24, Ordinary... 


216.24, Mediu 
16.24, Good to Best... 














200 









$26.00 to 2775 
to 20.50 
to 30.50 














+1624, Reverse to 31.00 
28 32, Ordinary to 32.50 
22532) Medium, to 33.50 
228 32, Good to Best to 35.00 
38.42, Medium to Best to 37.50 

32s, Lwo-fold to 30.00 
‘2s, Two-fold to 40.00 
208, Bombay to 27.50 
16s, Bombay. to 20.30 
Nos. 10114, Bombay to 25.00 


METALS, 
Quotations generally are higher in accordance 
Ty the fall in foreign exchange ; buyers begin to 
recognise the fact that imported goods must. of 
hecessity cost then dearer in the future. — Still 
there is very little business ding at present. 

IxoN.—Nail-rods neglected and weak at quota- 
tions, Bars: some demand for favorite assort- 
ments at values noted below. Pig: dull and in- 
animate. 

Wire Natt.—Large nails weak but a few par- 
cels good assorted, small, of well known brands, 
could be placed at good figures. 

Tix Pr liese are dearer and stock of de- 
rable kinds appears to be small, 


wi 


























Flat Bars, 4 inch $2.50 to 
Flat Bars, | inch sities BOO: £0 
Round and square up to 4 inch 2.50 to 
Nailrod, assoried Dhan Asesestees, BA 10 
Nailrod, small size Nom. 2:60 to 
Wire Nails, assorted 4.25 to 
‘Tin Plates,’ per box 5.00 to 
Pig Iron, No. 3 Tas to 





KEROSENE, 

SUil no business, the views ef sellers and Buyers 
being too divergent. We leave quotations unchang- 
ed but quite nominal ; at present holders demand 
$1.80 for Devoe while the highest bid hitherto 
has been $1.72}. Perhaps they may meet at some 
intermediate figure when the market opens again. 


| Stocks ample and further arrivals will soon be in 


sight. 
SUGAR. 
With but little more than a retail trade, arrivals 
continue, and stocks ave very large. Ptices are 
entirely nominal. 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK, 


Our last issue was of the 29th ultimo, since which 
date we have had the usual spurt for the American 


Uements forthe eight daysare 330piculs, divided 
thus :—Manks 60 piculs, Filatures and Re-reels 250 
piculs, and Kakeda 20 piculs. In addition to these 
figures Japanese Exporters have bought 120 piculs 
making’ the total foreign trade 450 piculs. 

Most of the business was done during the few 
days immediately preceding the departure of the 
City of Syduey; that vessel having gone, quietude is 
more the ordcrof the day. Sellers, however, appear 
quite at their ease, and’boast that they will again 

terms when buyers have to fill 
their requirements for next outward mail. It would 
seem that foreign Markets are still far from being 
on a level with prices current here, and the majority 

















‘of buyers are disinclined to operate, especially as 








‘dealers try to force values up almost daily. Sup- 
plies come in continually, and the Stock-list shows 
ann increase of quite 450 piculs on the week, Better 


qualily is now apparent, but dealers report very 
high prices ruling in the up-country marts; and 
they assert that business must of necessity remain 
curtailed until buyers are in a position ‘to raise 
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There have been two shipping opportunities dur- 
ing the interval :—The English mail of 31st July and 
the U.S. mail of 4th instant. The former (Zhibet) 
tok 8 bales only, the latter (City of Sydney) 
carried 350 bales for the New York Market, of 
which no less than 113 were “Direct” shipments 
by the native Kaisha. There vessels bring the 
Present season’s Export up to 1,144 piculs, against 
302 piculs Jast year, and 1,030 piculs to same date 
in 884. 

Hanks. —One or two buyers have had another 
dive at these, and about 6v piculs have been taken 
into godown. = Whether all will be ultimately 
veighed-up is a problem at present. Prices in this 
department. are vey high and must be considered 
all more or less nominal in the present temper of 
holders. In the list we find the following :—Chi- 
thidu $565, A nnaka-Takasaki $555, Hachoji $520. 

Filatures.—Considerable business in Shinsie 
sorts, but the top qualities have hung fire, holders 
asking too much. Latterly there has also been a 
litle doing in fine sizes for Europe, viz:—Uéswno- 
miya (old) at $750, Inase $740, Bishu S025. In 
kinds suitable for America we notice Kaimetsha 
8705, Shijusha S6y3, Shinmeisha Soo, Tokosha 
885, with a cluster of small unknown Sueiva chops 
at about $680. For crack silk, big prices are 

wanted :—Rokkosha $770, Gakosha $70, Hatueuru 

3720, are among the present offerings, 

Re-reels.—A fair amount of business in this sec- 
tion at good prices, both Shinshu and Foshu sorts 

patticipating. In the former, Helmet brought 8085 

and Matsuyesha $672}. Silks from Maibashi dis- 

trict were done on the following terms :-—Tortuise 
$065, Five Girl $655, Takasaki $040. One parcel 

Osiu Silk, Miharu, taken into godown at $660. 

Kakeda.—Some few supplies from this district 












































have made their appearance; and about 20 piculs 
have found purchasers on basis of $705 for White 
Horse head chop and $690 fer Shisit. At the 


figures the silk seems dear as compared with 
filatures 

QUOTATIONS.—(NEW 5 
4 

2 (Shinshu) 





LK.) 





2 (Joshu) Nom. 

. 24 (Shinshu) = 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) foo to 570 
Ha 24 ty tos. 
Hanks—No. 3 S4e 0545 
Hanls—No. 3} 520 to Go 
Filatures—Extra .. i 750 to zo 
Filatures—No. 1, 10 13 deniers Se 
Filatures—No. 1, 13 15, 14 16 deniers Fo to 720 
Filatures- 0. 14, 13 16,14 17 deniers Gyo to 70 







Gp to 
to to 


Jo. 2, 10 15 deniers 
10. 2, 1g 18 deniers, 
No. 3, 14 20 deniers 
Shinsiu andOshu) Best No. 1 









5 toy 

600 to 6: 

Gyo to i350. 
20 to 630 


Reerecls—No. 1, 13 15, 14:16 denie 
Re-reels—No. 








13 16, 14, 17 d 
1418 deniers. 
14 20 deniers 





Kakedas—Extra 
Kakedas—No. 1 
Kakedas—No. 14 





Joo to 710 
630 to 6yo 









Kakedas—No. 3 


Kakedas—No. 34 
Kakedas—No. 4 
Oshu Sendai—No. 2} 
Hamatsul No.2 
Hamatsu! No. 3,4 
Sodai—No. 2}... 
Export Tables, Raw 
Seacos 188647 



































Buu. Bara. Rate 
Europe 253 181s 
Amenca Os 356 794 
- Bales 1,168 52414853 
Total {Pac Nags 302 1659 
SettlementsandDirect 2 [4 't TUES mec 
Export fiom ist July § 1320 fee se 
Stock, 6th August 400 3,700 880 
Availablesuppliestodate 4,720 45500 3580 


WASTE SILK. 

A very feeble business in this branch of the trade 
until the 4th instant, when some buyers appeared | 
able to increase their offers and a fir day's! 
business was done. Settlements for the week are | 
200 piculs, nearly all entered in the list on one day 
as noted above. In addition to this, the Bovekrsha 
has bought and shipped about 30 piculs for Europe. 

There is not very much tise to notice during the 
week, but prices are apparenily getting more 
firmly established on the basis proposed by holders. | 
In some cases, however, they are still inclined to 
keep their goods off sale altogether; in <pite of 
large arrivals and rapidly incieasivg stocks. 

| 























The P. and O. steamship Ziitet (ast July 
took 5 bales for London and 10 bales for Marseillés, 
bringing present Export up to 303 piculs, against 
So piculs last year and 122 piculs to Oh August, 








Noshi promise to be scarce this year, the reelers 
threatening to throw all their waste into Aviso. 

Kibiso.—But a small business comparatively. 
Best Filature kinds are still held off the M 
entirely, and some little trade has been done in 
other sorts, viz. Mino $o5, and Fosliu $65 to $45 
according: to quality: 








ket 











y. 
ill parcel done at $230. 
uncleaned has been made for a 
few piculs Nert, and $235 for Osi Deppion’, both 


old staple. 








: QUOTATIONS.—(NeW Wasre ) 
Pierced Cocoons— Good to Best 





$130 to 150 





















Noshi-ito—Filature, Best... 180 
Noshi ito—Filature, Good | 160 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium. . — 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 180 to 199 
Noshi. hinshu, Best = 
Noshi:ito—Shinshu, Good es 
‘oshi-ito—Shinshu, Median = 
‘oshiito—Bushu, Good to Best 150 to 160 
‘oshi-ito— Joshu, Best Nom. 
oshi-ito—Joshu, Good 120 to 130 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Ordinary 10 to 115 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected Nom. 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds = 
Kibiso—Oshu, Gi od to Best _ 
Kibisu— 90 to 95 
Kibiso— Gs to 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common. . soto 45 
hibiso—Hachoji, Gow é sto 50 
Kibiso—Hachoyi, Medium to Low =_ 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common: — 
Mawata—Good to Best ¢ 220 10236 
Export Table, Waste Silkk, to6th August, 188 





Seasuy wnkoe7.  aSKE-NO, | ay Hy 

















Piven. Pac Picts! 
Waste Sille 303 122 
Pierced Cocoons = = 

393 580, 122 
Settlementsand Direct 2 "Uitsrictes. rice bss 
Export from ist July § 85° 10: ang 
Stock, 29th July 3,260 145300 
Availablesuppliestodate 4,050 2,360 





Exchange.—Foreign is hammered again by the 
renewed fallin Silver. Lonpox, ¢ ms, Credits, 
301; Documents, 3 of; 6ms., Credits, 3/15 Do 
ments, 3.1): New Vork, 30 d's, 74; 4m’s., 
73}: Paris, gm, fes. 3.853 6 m's., les, 3.88) 
Domestic, ay usual, at par with silver yew or 
Mexican dollars, 





























Estimated Sill Stock, 6th August, 1886:— 
Raw. ricets. Waste, riceus, 
630 Pierced Cocouns S00 
¢ & Re-reels, 1,040 Noshi-ito. 1,200 
Kibiso 1,100, 
Hamatsuki 00 Mawata 50 
Kinds 150. Sundries 50 
Total piculs .... 3,400 Total piculs 0 








Raw Stock—1,400 piculs Old, 2,0c0 piculs New. 
Waste Stock—goo piculs Old, 2,300 piculs New. 
TEA. 





A large business in ‘I 
the interval at eacy prices, 
piculs, making a total of 13 
season, as compared with 126,530 piculs last_year. 
Kobe settlements up to the 3rd instant for the 
season are 89,800 piculs, against 7,900 piculs last 
year. Settlements for both ports combined aggre 
gate 248,550 piculs, as compared with 197,430 
piculs for 1883. Tea in Stock is about 11,800 
piculs, agaist 6,200. piculs in 1885. ‘Tbe bark 
Elen took 113,800 1bs. of Tea from Robe, and the 
same vessel took 271,228 Ibs. from) Yokohama. 
The brigantine Catherine Sudden took 153,031 | 
from Kobe, and 271,2151bs. from Yokohama, ‘The 
vessels left this port’on the 27th and 3ist ultimo 
respectively, for San Francisco. ‘The bark Zurova 
took from’ Kobe on 27th i t 44,183 
for New York and 265,474 lbs. for Chit 
Yokohama shipment by same vessel a 
yer. 

Common 





amounting to 3,003 
750 piculs for the 











































e notgiven 


$11 & under 






Good Common 12 tory 
Medium 14 to 
Good Medium 17 toi8 
Fine toa 
Finest to 25 
Choice 6 & up'ds 
Choicest Nominal 





CHANGE 
Another fall in Silver has had the usual effect 
upon Exchange, but the business done has not 
been extensive. 












Sterting—Rank Bills on de 3! 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 30} 
terli : 3,08 
Sterli yt 








73 














Noshi, Settlements 130 piculs chicfly ordinary | 
assorted Fosku at a shade under S115. A little 
Shinshu Noshi mentioned at $150, Lut stock of this 
tommodity is practically nil at present.  Filature 
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On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight ... 3.89 
On Hongkong—Bank sight. Par 

On Mow ioe dis. 
On jo 

On hai—Private 10 days’ sight 3 

On york—Bank Bills on demand 2 

On New York—Private days’ i 








On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 
On San FranciscoPrivate 30 days’ sight... 


has been done during| ! 


Jaray 
&e., with their related Not 
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NOW READY 
2 
In 3 Parts, Demy 16mo, limp, 

ROMA JAPANESE READER; 
consisting of Javanese Anrcpotrs, Max- 
ims, &c., in easy Written Style, with an ENGuisi 
Traxstatiox and Notes. By BASIL HALL 
CHAMBERLAIN, Professor of Japanese and 
Philology in the Imperial University of Tokyo ; 


author of “A Simplified Grammar of the Japa- 
nese Language,” &c., &e. 











Pant I—Jarayese Text. 
Part I— 
Part I1L.—Norrs. 

PRICE, & 








INGLISH TRANSLATION, 








The Hiogo News thus refers to the work :— 


tof A Romanized Jap 
















Tanguay 


few months ago. The Reader is in t 










size, well bow much cred 
upon the fe, where the Work wits printed. 
cont Hyinese text of the aneatote 








aces mentioned in. the. 





in certain 
manner th 
is such an 


to bi 
n was po: 
Knowle 


nu out. the fiteval 
Mein the teat 

ANuhority: upon everythi 

nd lias always been sothorolghly 
hat shudtents may well hecept with confidence ti 
In cxnunction with the ed Grama 
fought to to all persons 
cna ‘in studsinu dh hangusice oF Jap, and tase toa 
upon the vernacular. F et 

































London: Tri'exer & Co. Yoxonama: Ketry 
& Warsu, Limited. 


Yokohama, June 4th, 1886. 


NOW READY, 


Demy 16 mo., limp, 
OME JAPANESE VERBS,” being a 
short but valuable Treatise on the use of 
Veras of Savinc, Srraxiye, TELLING 





SS 








PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
To be obtained at the Office of the Yapan 
Mart, or of Kerry & Warsi, Limited. 





Yokohama, July joth, 1886, * 
NOW READY, 
Price Oxe Dotan, 


PAMPHI containing the recent Corre- 
spondence published in the “Japaw Mar.” 





on the relative merits of English and American 
Railway Bridges, entitled “AMERICAN vexsts 


‘GLISH BRIDGE DESIGNING.” 
To be obtained at the Office of the “ Japan 
i 


Yokohama, April 7th, 1886, 
Original from 
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Corronste Marx. 





STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1886. 
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RATINGS 3 LOZENGES. 
BRE Het Cough Remedy, 

Kee LOZENGES. 
pacers Be at cough Remedy 

Keetine’s LOZENGES. 
BG nia Chugh Bean. 

K=EATING’S LOZENGES. 
i GH est Cough Remedy 

KEStng’s LOZENGES. 
Rv cosak Wumay 


INGES. 
‘Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 


S LOZENGES. 


Cldest & Best Cough Remedy. 


KEATING! 
KEATING’S LOZENGES, 


Oldest & Best Cough Remedy 


K EATING’S I LOZE 


K EATING’S LOZENG: 


iS. 
Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 


KEATING’S LOZENGE! 


‘Oldest & ee Remedy. 


KEATING’S LOZENGES. 
‘Oldest & Rest Cough Remedy 


KEATING'S LOZENGES. 















small tins! 


KEATING’S WORM TABLETS, 
A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, 


ste, furnishing a most agr 





both in ap- 
thod of 














aS 
fe and mild 
hildren. Sold 


PHOMAS KEATIN 


ort Chemist and Druggi 




















SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


ScREW STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 26 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Macuinery coxstructe ror Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, timitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 


LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


CAST IRON PIPES. 
Offices :—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL RAILS PLATES | THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
a a! - 
ANGLES, TEES, HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
TEE-BULBS, Z-BARS, CHANNELS, ‘i ao 

| p® NS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu 

tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 


And other Srrctat Srctions; also, Forsixes 
medicine there is “ Health for all.” ‘The blood is the foun- 


and Castines of all kinds. 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


THE STEEL COMPANY of SCOTLAND, "°°!" ce saate 


Loren. in his work entitled “The s in Abyssinia,” 
150, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. says—*I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that | was a Doctor, and | had the best medicines at 
































TH 2 By FL 2% FAY | the service of the sick, with advice gratis Ina short time 
" 7 > jay | [had many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
fe KH 4 ee 7 SR | Holloway’s Pills. ‘These are most useful to an explorer, as 
Wr zt HK no | possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
WR 1 iy ii he Ave i ‘an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
+ Hh . ae ov 4 of their value."* 
etis zi) » 2 
ee wi + a Bh | 1 M SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
\ 3 ee . 
> Sd it a Fea vy HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
We Se a as oa ¥ 4 |_| Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds.” It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
Y |  } ‘tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
i As ve gh | Mlinttammations. 
io #. F 7 
= = | Mr. J. T. COOPER, 
A ji $Bvw wy 
ii Bas we “_ | in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1371, says—* | had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way's Ointr gave some to the people, and nothing 
TRON TUBES & FITTINGS, i oreetian ts ams oie rate td nai 





fowls, butter, and herse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
fal of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 


a tea-spo 
t that | was 


| Hty ef, peas, and the demand became, so ere 
obliged to lock up the small remaining 
Said ty all Chemists and. hediine Vendors throughout 
the World. 


May rst, 


FOR GAS, WATER, STEAM ETC., 
LLOYD & LLOYD, 


ALBION TUBE WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 








1885, 











FINEST AND GHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK, FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES ARD SAUCES. 
tions should feel grateful.””"—See Annual Sale, 8,000,000 Jars. 


ke. 
Jers throughout Intia, 








Invaluable for India as 
« an Efficient Tonic in all 








carts: with fac-skite of Baron Licbig's Sts 
nature in Ble 1. The ttle “Baron Liebig” and his cases of Weakness. 
Heetisn with ‘the public aro hewby informed. tha: the H2ePS food in the hottest 








Lichigompiny are the ouly manafaeturers who aro able to offer the Climates, and for any 
article sith Baron Liebig's gnarantes of geuuinencss, length of time, 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Go, Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, Hagia. 
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SOMMARY OF NEWS. 


Ivo attended a Cabinet meeting the roth 








tant. 


Parince Mort and family left for Ikao, the toth 
instant. 


Corxt Marsvwata returned to the capital from 
Tomioka, the gth instant 








Covsts Ixovye any Yanacata arrived at 


Hakodate, the 8th instant, at 1 p.m. 


A prcorattos has been presented to Count 
Inoue by the Prince of Montenegro, 





Covnt Ito returned to the capital from Tomioka 


on official business the yth instant. 


Koss sent fiftcen hundred lead of fat cattle to 
Toky6 during the month of July. 





HLH. Pater Komatsu is to leave shortly for 
Europe, but the date has not yet 





sen fixed. 








Cuorexs in Yokuhama uv showed a slight abate: | 


ment towards the end of the present week 


Ma. Moxtoxa, President of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, went to Atami, the gth instant. 


Me. Tamano Serer, chief judge of the Dacshin 
in, died of brain disease the gth instant, a 
gam. 


A xotirication has been issue! from the Home 


Ofice formally declaring 17 





‘Okyd to be an in 





d place. 


o imposed on the mem 





Tue resirictions 
of the I al Bodyguard to prevent infection 


Digitized by Goc 








by cholera, have now been so far relaxed that 
the men will be allowed on stated days to take 
exercise in the Fukiage Park. 





Mr. Nakayama Hivewo, president of the Kochi 
Local Assembly, proposes to establish an orphan 
asylum at Kochi. 

Tie Japan Railway Comyany propose to con- 
struct a telegraph line from Utsunomiya to 
Mish? 





ma-mura, 


said to be greater than has been experienced 





there since 1823. 


Ir is rumoured that Mr. Murota Yoshifune, a 
of the Foreign Office, will be appoint- 






secreta 





‘ {ed Consul at Fusan. 


Tue Myéshinji College at Kydto proposes to 
add a section for the study of English to its 
course of instruction. 


Anmisat Sato has been appointed to 
arrangements for the reception of the 
Russian Naval Minister. 


Rear. 


m: 














Tue cooks of Kyéio are organizing a society 
[haying for its object the improvement of the 
| Japanese culinary art. 











jCannor, which last year found slow sale at 
low prices, iy now seported to be very scarce and 
‘ock. 


dear, with a small 





Dvarine the past six weeks the maximum tem- 
perature in the shade in Toky6, Kydto, and 
Osaka has been 94° Fabr. 


Tue revenue collected at the Nagasaki Custom 
House last month was yen 10,305.13, against 
yen 9,013,15 in July last year. 








few patients remaining at Wada Cholera 
ial have been removed to Higashiyama, 
and the establishment closed. 





Ix recognitton of the public services of the late 
Chief Judge Tamano the Government have 
granted yen 2,500 to his family. 


to oflicial investigations, the total ex- 
tent of cultivated land in Japan is 30,604,322 
acres, valued at 1,654,063, 
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Tne prevalence of cholera in Toky6 has led the 
War Oilice ty deci fe on placing al! the troops at 


present in the capital on me 








Niue Mitsui Bussan Kaisha has sunk a coal 
mine at Nishi Omotejima, Okinawa Prefecture, 
anit now exports coal direct to China. 





Tue Governors of Kumamoto, Saga, and Fu- 
kuoka will shortly meet to consider the question 
of the construction of railways in Kiushu. 





i] . » 
Coust Yanaciwara Saxrmtsu, President. of 
the Board of Decorations, has received a de- 
coration from the Prince of Montenegro. 












Par declved valne of 
the Custom Tlouse at 


is passed through 
asaki for the month 
against 197,663.88 





xp 


Jof July was yew 611, 


gle 


Fees | 
Ix Okinawa the heat of the present summer is 


in the same month last year; and of imports 
yen 63,446.61, against yew 77,469.91 in July, 
1885. 


A penzvotent Japanese lady has presented to 
the Kojimachi Ward Office a sum of 150 yen, 
to be devoted to the cholera sanitary fund. 





‘Tue naval authorities have, it is said, called for 
|estimates for the fitting up of the electric light 
| in the establishments under their charge. 


| THe Kanagawa Prefectural! Government is said 
to have in contemplation the establishment of a 
quarantine office at the entrance of Hakone Pass, 


Ay unexpected catch was made at Wada Point 
recently, when a trawler on hauling in the net 
found among the fishes a parcel containing 
yen 290. 


Tue silk crop of Tajima is reported to be un- 
usually good this season, cocoons fetching a 
higher price than has been obtained for many 
years past. 


Tux War Department is said to have requested 
the Japanese Minister to Germany to engage 
the services of a German teacher for the Military 
College. 


Jeper Suiizu Sumiraxa, who has been ap- 
pointed to the Hakodate Court of First Instance, 
lett Yokohama the gth instant, to enter upon his 
duties. 


Mr. Kurtya, who has received an appointment 
in connection with the Japanese Legation in the 
United States, will leave Japan for his post, the 
rgth instant. 





CuoLera has so far diminished in Kobe that 
the Sanitary Bureau of the Kencho was abolished 
the 31st ult, and the remaining work relegated 
to the police. 


Cuorera has decreased so much in Kyéto that 
petitions to the authorities have been presented 
asking for the removal of the restrictions with 
regard to public assemblies. 





Reeutations for re-organising local govern- 
ment, which specifically define the powers of 
governors in administrative and police business, 
have been issued. 





Revorts from the country surrounding Kyéto 
indicate that rain is much wanted, streams used 
by millers having dried up to the extent that 
some mills have ceased to operate. 


Mr. Yamapa, lessee of the sulphur mines at 
Kumaushi, has obtained permission to construct 
a railway from that place to the port of Kushiro. 
The line will be 22) miles in length. 


H.E. Apuirat Enomoto, Minister of State for 
the Department of Communications, left for 
Hfokkailo on the oth instant, and was ac- 
companied by Mr. Tiyama, as secretary. 














M.R 


has gi 


vt, the eminent Hungarian violinist, 
en a series of successful concerts at the 
) Public Hall, Yokohama. On Tuesday last he 
had the honour of appearing at the Imperial 
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Palace, before the Emperor and Empress, and 
on the same evening he gave a performance at 
the Rokumei-kan. 


Mr. Iwasaxt Yanosuke and his family have 
been staying at Ikao for some time, The widow 
of the late Mr. Iwasaki Vataro left Tokyd to 
join them, the roth instant. 


Tue Imperial Palace at Kyéto is being renovat- 
ed, in order, it is stated, to be ready for the re- 
ception of the Emperor, who contemplates a 
visit to the ancient capital early next year. 








Tue Imperial residence at Hakone has been so 
far completed that all the fittings and decorations 
are in their places, and the officials employed in 
the work have returned to the capital. 


Iv is stated that the Department of Education 
intend to open a Fine Art School in the enclo- 
sure of the Botanical Garden attached to the 
Imperial University, at Koishikawa, TOky6. 


Ture price of cotton stuff has increased by about 
30 per cent. in consequence of the stock having 
been much reduced. A similar increase has 
taken place in the quotation for silk textures. 


Ir is reported that Mr. Watanabe, President of 
the Imperial University, will leave shortly on an 
official visit to England, Germany, France, the 
United States, and other countries. 





Tue night of the 8th instant, a number of 
thieves broke into the 43rd National Bank at 
Osaka, and carried off sr 2,000, killing five 
watchmen who were in charge of the bank. 


Tur police in TOkyd have instructed all second- 
hand clothes dealers to be particular in a:cer- 
taining that any clothing they may purchase 
will not be likely to be the means of spreading 
cholera. 


Tue censorship in reference to newspaper 
articles, which has hitherto been exercised by 
local governments, will now, so far as matler 
relating to Treaty Revision is concerned, rest 
with the Foreign Office. 


Jupce Ozaki Tapanaxu has been appointed 
Chief Judge of the Daishin-in, Toky6, in place 
of the late Chief Judge Tamano Seiri, Judge 
Nishi Shigenori, of the Da/shy-in, will succeed 
Judge Ozaki as President of the Court of Appeal. 








Tue construction of the Naoetsu-Sekiyama 
branch of the Shin-Etsu Railway having been 
completed, traffic will be commenced the 15th 
instant, and the Railway Bureau has issued 
time-tables, &c., for the line. 


Tue Minister of State for Agriculture and Com- 
merce has submitted to the Cabinet Office a 
draft of the preliminary arrangements in connec- 
tion with the great Asiatic Exposition which will 
be held in 1890. No decision will be arrived at 
on the subject until after Count Vamagata’s 
return from the north 


Tur Educational Department reports that the 
total number of visitors to the Toky Library 
during last month was 3,391, of whom 4 were 
special visitors ; showing a daily average of 113. 
The numberof books read by visitors was 19,59 





vols. of Japanese, 480 vols. of Chinese, 
1,420 vols, of forcign works 


and 





Bustess in Imports has generally declined, a 


natural resuil, so far 





Manchester goods are 
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concerned, of the extensive dealings of the past 
month. A fair amount of Yarn has been sold, 
but in Cotton Piece-goods and Woollens only 
limited transactions have taken place. Sellers, 
however, are cheerful with regard to future 
prospects, and the autumn trade is expected to 
bring a revival. The Metal trade has been 
dull in most departments, but some enquiry has 
been made for favourite assortments of Wire 
Nails, and Tin Plates are in request at quo} 
tions. Opinions differ as to the value of Kero- 
sene, buyers and sellers being far apart; stocks 
are more than adequate, and fresh arrivals are 
near athand. Sugar is heavy; and difficult to 
move. Of Exports, Silk has been sparingly 
dealt in, buyers acting with great caution. 
Sellers are very independent, and, having suc- 
ceded in obtaining their demands from pur- 
chasers during the past week, presenta very 
bold front in regard to futare operations. In 
Waste Silk there has been a large business, 
but holders strong and get whatever 
prices they choose to ask. Notwithstanding 
large sales, free arrivals have raised the stock to 
4,000 piculs, and sellers, who propose to wait 
on developments, aver that top prices have not 
yet been reached. Large transactions continue 
in Tea, and the supply has not been quite so 
full, consequently prices are firmer, though 
without quotable change, and shipments have 
been heavy. Exchange has not seen any further 
decline, and at the close is firm. 





are 
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A corrEspoypEnT reminds us that the question 
of railway rates in Japan is not so simple as 
many people seem disposed to assume.“ Four 
or five years ago,” he says, ‘a general r 
tion was made in the rates of freight on Go- 
vernment lines, but J am inclined to think that, 
even to this day, the sacrifice remains uncom- 
pensated by any corresponding development of 
traffic. Whether the rates are high or low, guvad 
railway charges, does not appear to me to be 
the point so much as the ratio they bear to the 
cost of transport prior to the introduction of 
railroads into Japan. If the cost of transport 
by railway is less now than was formerly the 
cost by road or otherwise, then there must be 
a gain to the public, and enterprises which could 
exist under the former state of affairs, ought to 
be coining money under the reign of railways. 
As to the notion of cutting down rates, take an 





example: Jinrikisha carry passengers between 
Takasaki and Maebashi for 3 sez. If the taste 
and needs of the Japanese be such that they 
prefer riding by jinrikisha at 3 sew to travelling 
| by train at 9 sez, then railways are here before 
their time. If you reduce the railway fare to 2 sen 
and drive the jizr/kisha men off the road, who 
will feed them? Have you other bread-earning 
employment to offer them? Has the editor of 
the Fiji Shimpo any suggestion to make as to 
their support ?” 








tf 

All this may be very true, but it is only a part 
of the truth. So far as the éwrikisha men are 
concerned, it will not, we presume, be seriously 
argued that the danger of interfering with their 
means of livelihood is to weigh against the 
|general advantage of cheap carriage. Such a 
line of reasoning would apply with equal force 
Jagainst the introdrction of all labour-saving 
‘contrivances. ‘The very case adduced by our 
| Correspondent illustrates our view of the matter. 


* 





le 


It is absurd that the cost of travelling by rail 
from Maebashi to Takasaki should be three 
times the cost of travelling by jinrrkisha. 
Three to one is an extravagant ratio. If the 
railway folks cannot offer better attractions to 
the travelling public, railways deserve to be 
neglected. Six sez is not far from what a 
labourer earns in half a day in the country 
districts, and if he can save that amount in 
a journey of less than half a day by taking a 
jinriki instead of buying a railway ticket, he 
naturally adopts the former course. Our cor- 
respondent appears to substitute the question 
whether Japan has benefited at all by railways 
for the very different question whether she has 
benefited, or is benefiting, as much as she 
might. Unquestionably some enterprises are 
much more favourably circumstanced now, 
owing to cheaper and more facile transport, 
than they were a few years ago, But even this 
record must be taken with caution. We need 
only look at the T6ky6-Maebashi line to see 
how perfunctory has been the attempt to attract 
goods’ traffic. There is a railway running 
throngh one of the most populous and pro- 
ductive districts in Japan, yet its receipts are 
derived almost entirely from passenger traflic, 
and it barely nets 5 percent. on its capital. 
Facts are eloquent.. No one can be surprised 
that with such results before him the Japanese 
merchant does not over-estimate the value of 
railway facilities. 





Tue leading journal of Shanghai somewhat 
angrily attributes the depreciation of Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank shares to the operation of 
local “bears,” and asks whether the directors of 
the Bank cannot take some steps to arrest this 
“unprincipled gambling.” The leading journal 
of Hongkong ridicules the idea that operations 
on ‘Change are alone or chiefly responsible, and 
refers the depreciation to “ the panic caused by 
the fall in exchange,” and to the fact that “in 
order to pay its half-yearly dividend, the Bank 
will have to withdraw over a lakh of dollars from 
the fund for the equalization of dividends, 
owing to losses by exchange and mercantile 
failures.” For our own part, we can scarcely 
believe that the fall in the value of the Bank's 
shares has taken the public by surprise. A 
bank is simply a commercial institution, differ- 
ing, however, from ordinary commercial institu- 
tions in this—that its prosperity is, or ought to 
be, a measure of that enjoyed by the mercantile 
world in eral 








Even in the most depressed 
times a particular firm may, by skilful manage- 
ment or happy chance, carry on a successful 
business. But a bank is differently situated. 
Tt can only make sound profits when the majority 
of its constituents are engaged in a healthy 
business. Hitherto the Hongkong and Shang- 
hai Bank has been exceptionally fortunate. It 
seems to have stood above the depression from 
which trade generally suffers. But this state of 
affairs could not continue always. The Bank 
must take its share of rain and sunshine. 
Moreover, a circumstance which has hitherto 
told in its favour is now perceptibly pre- 
judicing the public against its shares. We al- 
lude to the appreciation of gold. While Eastern 
banks with capitals in sterling were laboriously 
setting aside large sums to cover their annual 
losses by exchange, the Hongkong and Shang- , 
hai Bank, with its silver capital, was relieved 
from any such onerous duty. But since the 











beginning of this year the gold value of all 
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silver securities has fallen fully eleven per cent., 
and the suddenness and sharpness of the move- 
ment has startled the public. A thousand 
sovereigns invested in Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank shares last January are only worth eight 
hundred and ninety sovereigns to-day, apart, of 
course, from fluctuations in the market price of 
tke shares. It would be strange if people did 
not begin to look Askance at securities which 
are so liable to be affected by causes quite un- 
connected with the course of business. 


* 
* 


It is thus that we are everywhere confronted 

by evidences of the disastrous consequences of 
the monometallic bigotry. How things will fare 
with banks which, having gold capitals, are 
carrying on business in silver, one does not care 
to think. Already these institutions see eleven per 
cent. of their profits for the current year cast into 
the bottomless abyss of gold appreciation. We 
trust that the Chambers of Commerce in Hong- 
kong, Shanghai, and Yokohama will strengthen 
the hands of the Bimetallic League by addres- 
sing to it strong protests against the ruinous 
Policy of attempting to carry on the commerce 
of the world witha steadily contracting currency. 
It is true that the good folks in England are be- 
ginning to wake up, but they want a great deal 
more rousing. The Fixancial News speaks 
thus of the English cotton-manufacturer in re- 
gard of trade with India :— 
iness is to manufacture cotton goods for the 
East, which he is paid for in rupees. In the East, 
notably in our Indian Empire, there are cotton factories 
turning out goods like his and selling them also for 
rupees. They are his competitors, and he has no ob- 
jection to fair competition with them ; but this silver 
question has destroyed fair competition in all rupee- 
using markets. The rupee in the East has virtually 
maintained its value all the time that it has been de- 
preciating in this country. To the Bombay or Cul- 
cutta manufacturer it is worth to-day 2s., the same as 
it was eight years ago, because its purchasing power 
is the same; but to the Lancashire manufacturer it is 
worth only 1s. 5d. or 15, 6d., because he has to convert 
it into sovereigns at that ruinous rate of exchange and 
pay all his debts in sovereigns, This is a a very grave 
question, but it is one of trade rather than of currency. 
‘The currency-mongers have thrown no light on it 
whatever, and never will while they look at it only 
from the currency point of view. It has to be handled 
asa trade question, and that is what the Manchester 
bi-metallists are now doing. 
We do not pretend to know what the Fraanctal 
News means by “currency mongers,” or by 
what process of reasoning it removes this ques- 
tion from the region of currency to that of trade. 
It is because of its manifestly vital influence on 
trade that the silver problem has begun to attract 
so much attention, and, for our own part, we 
long ago pointed out the growth of the very 
embarrassments by which English cotton-manu- 
facturers, and indeed all manufacturers who 
look to Eastern markets, now find themselves 
confronted. There are unfortunately many per- 
sons in the world who cannot understand that 
certain causes will produce certain results, until 
they find themselves actually face to face with 
those results. 


* 











M. Remenyi played to a large, and we need not 
say highly appreciative, audience in the Roku- 
meikan Tuesday evening. The two spacious 
salons on the upper floor of the building were 
completely filled, many being obliged to stand. 
The great violinist probably found the number of 
his hearers insignificant, yet it would have been 
difficult for Tékyd to pay him a higher tribute, 
for in truth it is not easy to conceive where all 
the people came from, The capital is excep- 
tionally empty at present. The great heat— 
heat such as has not been experienced since 
1871—assisted by the cholera, has driven every 
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one away, Not one Minister of State is at his 
post. Count Ito, who had returned from Tomi- 
oka to attend at the Palace when M. Remenyi 
played before the Emperor, was obliged to 
leave in the afternoon and Marquis Nabe- 
shima, who heard M. Remenyi at the Palace, 
was unable to attend the Concert, being 
in mourning. Of the Imperial Family Prince 
Komatsu alone is in Téky6. His Imperial 
Highness was present at the Concert, and 
was accompanied by the Prince and Princess 
Iwakura. Quite a number of Japanese ladies 
graced the occasion; the Chinese Legation fur- 
nished its contingent, and in one corner of the 
room sat His Majesty the Emperor's eleven 
chief musicians, listening with admiration. 
Of the playing it would be superfluous to speak 
M. Remenyi seemed to be absolutely unfatigued 
by his long performance at the Palace. His 
wonderful powers never appeared more admi- 
rable, and he left his audience waiting, at the 
end, with suspended breath, in obvious ignor- 
ance that the programme and the loudly de- 
manded repetitions had been played through. 


We do not quite follow the reasoning of the 
Fiji Shimpo with regard to Kim-yo-kun. Our 
Téky6 contemporary opines that some change 
of policy has taken place because Kim, instead 
of being sent ont of the country, has merely 
been moved from one part of the Empire to an 
other. So far as concerns the ignorant resent- 
ment which Korea entertains because Kim finds 
an asylum here, the ¥7/7 does not see that it 
will be allayed by changing his asylum from 
Yokohama to Ogasawara; and so far as con- 
cers any danger which this country’s internal 
tranquillity incurs from Kim’s presence, the 7j/' 
is disposed to be contemptuous. This is cer- 





taifily an easy method of settling the whole affair. 
In the first place, it seems strange that the ij? 
Shimpo should, even indirectly, suspect the 
Government of yielding to Korea’s uncivilized 
notions about the privilege of asylum. That, of 
course, has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
action taken towards Kim. If the politicians in 
Sdul choose to feel annoyed with a neighbour- 
ing country for granting a privilege which 
international law recognises as within the com- 
petence of all independent States, so much the 





worse for the politicians in Sdul. With regard 
to domestic tranquillity, if Kim's presence in 
Toky6, or any other easily accessible part of the 
country, seemed likely to suggest plots to unruly 
spirits, his removal to the Bonin Islands 
will terminate that apprehension, at all events= 
But the main difficulty—the difficulty which the 
Fist Shimpo altogether ignores—was what to do 
with Kim. Granting that he had to be sent 
somewhere, where was he to be sent? So soon 
ashe resolved not to go anywhere: voluntarily, 
the choice of destination was confined to places 
visited by ships over which the Japanese-Go- 
vernment could exercise control. There are 
only four such places outside the Japanese 
empire—Korean ports of course excluded. 
They are Shanghai, Chefoo, Tientsin, and 
Viadivostock. To send him to any one of the 
three first would have been practically to hand 
him over to Korea, for the Chinese authorities 
would not have lost a moment in seizing him, 
To send him to the last would have gravely 
oflended China for reasons too obvious to need 
recapitulation, What, then, was to be done?) 
It appears to us that no other course than | 








| a rigid n 





that taken was reasonably possible. In Ogasa- 


wara Kim is out of the reach of dangerous 
collusion from the Japanese side, and is also 
not accessible to Koreans who may seek to plot 
his return, Japan would scarcely have been 
justified in handing him over to China or Korea, 
much as those Powers wanted to get him, 
Certainly she was not under any obligation to 
do so. But neither did the principles of amity 
permit her to ignore the representations of her 
neighbours that Kim's presence in her capital 
encouraged rebellious designs in Soul. “If 
you will not extradite him, at least take care that 
he does not become the means of setting us all 
once more by the ears,” China and Korea may 
be supposed to have urged. Japan, we think, 
was bound to listen to sucha plea. Her best 
and safest plan was to make Kim “ move on” 
to some other country. But since he declined 
to move, and since force could not be employed 
to send him to any place where he would not 
have either been immediately seized or become 
an active centre of complications, we do not see 
what better could be done than to provide him 
with an island home beyond the reach of every 
contingency which made his sojourn in Tokyo 
or Yokohama inconvenient. 


Tue following is the last portion of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s great speech in closing the debate on 
the Home Rule Bill: a speech which is said to 
“stand unequalled and unapproached by any- 
thing that has been heard in the House for 
many a long years” 





Let my hon. friend recollect that this is the earliest 
moment in our Parliamentary history when we have 
the voice of Ireland authentically expressed in our 
hearing.—(Cheers.) Majorities of Home Rulers there 

‘ave been upon other occasions ; a practical ma- 
jority of Irish members never has been brought together 
for such a purpose. Now first wecan understand her; 
now first we are able to deal with her; we are able to 
learn authentically what she wants and wishes, what 
she offers and will do ; and as we ourselves enter into 
the strongest moral and honourable obligations by the 
steps we take in this House, so we have before us 
practically an Ireland under the representative system 
able to give us equally authentic information, able 
morally to convey to us the assurance that a breach and 
rupture would cover Ireland with disgrace. There is 
another reason, but not avery important one, It is 
this, I feel that any attempt to palter with the demands 
of Ireland so conveyed in forms known to the Constitu- 
tion and any rejection of the conciliatory policy might 
have an effect that rone of us could wish in strengthen. 
ing that party of disorder which is behind the back 
ofthe Irish representatives (cheers), which skulks in 
America, which skulks in Ireland (hear, hear), which I 
trust is losing ground and is losing force, and will lose 
ground and will lose force in proportion’ as our policy 
is carried out, and which I cannot altogether dismiss 
from consideration when I take into view the conse- 
quences that might follow upon its rejection. (Hear, 
hear.) What is the case of Ireland at this moment ? 
Have gentlemen considered that they are coming into 
conflict with a nation? Can anything stop a nation’s 
demand except its being proved to be immoderate and 
unsafe? But here are multitudes and I believe millions 
upon millions out of doors who feel this demand to 
be neither immoderate nor unsafe. In our opinion 
there is but one question before us about this demand. 
It is as to the time and circumstance of granting it. 
(Cheers.) ‘There is no question in our minds that it 
will be granted. (Cheers.) We wish ‘it to be granted 
in the mode prescribed by Mr. Burke. Mr, Burke said 
in his first speech at Bristol : 


“ Twas true to my old-standing invariable principle 
that all things which came from Great Britain should 
issue as a gift of her bounty and beneficence rather 
than as claims recovered against struggling litigants, 
or at least if your beneficence obtained no credit in your 
concessions, yet that they should appear the salutary 
provisions of your wisdom and foresight—not as things 
wrung from you with your blood by the cruel gripe of 

ssity.” (Cheers.) The difference between 
giving with freedom and dignity on the one side, with 
acknowledgment and gratitude on the other, and 
giving under compulsion—giving with disgrace, giving 
with resentment dogging you at every step of your 
path—this difference is, in our eyes, fundamental, and 
this is the main reason, not only why we have acted 
but why we have acted now. (Cheer.) This, if I 
understand it, is one of the golden moments of our 
history—one of those opportunities which may come 
and may go, but which rarely return, or, if they return, 
return at long intervals, aud under ‘circumstances 
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which no man can forecast. There have been such 
golden moments even in the tragic history of Ireland, 
as her poet says -— 
“One time the harp of Innisfail 
“Was tuned to notes of gladness."* 
And then he goes on to say— 
4 Bot yet did oftener tell a tale, 
*! Bf more prevailing sadness." 
But there was such a golden moment—it was in 17. 
—it was on the mission of Lord Fitzwilliam. At that 
moment it is historically clear that the Parliament of 
Grattan was on the point of solving the Irish problem. 
The two great knots of that problem were—in the 
first place, Roman Catholic emancipation ; and, in 
the second place, the reform of Parliament. "The cup 
was at her lips and she was ready to drink it when the 
hand of England rudely and ruthlessly dashed it to the 
ground in obedience to the wild and dangerous intima. 
tions of an Irish faction. (Cheers.) 
Ex illo Quere ac retro sublapsa referri 
“Spes Danaim.” 
There has been no great day of hope for Ireland, no 
day when you might hope completely and definitely to 
end the controversy till now—more than 90 years. The 
long periodic time has at last run out and the star has 
again mounted into the heavens. What Ireland was 
doing for herself in 1795 we at length have done. The 
Roman Catholics have been emancipated—emancipated 
after a woful disregard of solemn promises through 29 
years, emancipated slowly—sullenly, not from good 
will, but from abject terror with all the fruits and con. 
sequences which will always follow that method of 
legislation. (Cheers.) The second problem has been 
also solved and the representation of Ireland has been 
thoroughly reformed and | am thankful to say that the 
franchise was given to Ireland on the readjustment of 
last year with a free heart (cheers), with an open 
hand, and the gift of that franchise was the last act 
required to make the success of Ireland in her final 
effort absolutely sure. (Loud cheers.) We have given 
Ireland a voice; we must all listen for a moment to 
what she says. We must all listen—both sides, both 
parties, I mean as they are, divided on this question— 
divided, Iam afraid, by an almost immeasurable gap. 
We do not undervalue or despise the forces opposed 
tous, I have described them as the forces of class 
and its dependants, and that as a general description 
—as a slight and rude outline of a description— 
is, I believe, perfectly true. [ do not deny that 
many are against us whom we should have expected 
to be for us. [do not deny that some whom we 
see against us have caused us by their conscientious 
action the bitterest disappointment. But you have 
power, you have wealth, you have rank, you have 
station, you have organization, you have the place 0 
power.’ What have we? We think that we have the 
people's heart (cheers); we believe and we know we 
lave the promise of the harvest of the future, (Loud 
cheers). As to the people's heart, you may dispute it 
and dispute it with perfect sincerity. Let that matter 
make its own proof. (Cheers.) As to the harvest of 
the future, I doubt if you have so much confidence, 
and I believe that there is in the breast of many a 
man who means to vote against us to-night a 
profound misgiving, approaching even to a deep 
conviction (cheers and cries of '' No”) that the end will 
be as we foresee and not as you—that the ebbing tide 
is with you and the flowing tide is with us. (Cheers.) 
Ireland’stands at your bar expectant, hopeful, almost 
suppliant. Her words are the words of truth and 
soberness.—("Oh oh,” from the Opposition benches.) 
She asks a blessed oblivion of the past, and in that 
oblivion our interest is deeper than even hers. My 
right hon. friend the member for East Edinburgh 
asks us to-night to abide by the traditions of which 
we are the heirs. What traditions? (Hear, hear.) 
By the Irish tradition? Go into the length and 
breadth of the world, ransack the literature of all coun- 
tries, find, if you can, a single voice, single book, find, 
Twould almost say,'as much as a’ single newspaper 
article, unless the product of the day, in which the con- 
duct of England towards Ireland is anywhere treated 
except with profound and bitter condemnation. (Loud 
Cheers.) Are these the traditions by which we are ex. 
horted to stand? No, they are a sad exception to the 
glory of our country. “They are a broad and black blot 
upon the pages of its history, and what we want to do is 
to stand by the traditions in which we are the heirs in all 
matters except our relations to Ireland, and to make 
our relations to Ireland to conform to the other tradi. 
tions of our country. So I have the demand of Ireland 
for what I call blessed oblivion of the past. She asks 
also a boon for the future; and that boon for the 
future, unless we are much’ mistaken, will be a boon 
to us in respect of honour no less than a boon to her 
in respect of happiness, prosperity, and peace. Such, 
Sir, is her prayer. Think, I beseech you, think well, 
think wisely, think not for'a moment but for the years 
that are to come before you reject this Bill. (Loud 
and prolonged cheers.) 









































Tue Oficial Gazette publishes the following 
report as to the sale of the Naval Loan Bonds 
which has been presented to the Minister Pre- 
sident of State by the Minister of State for 
Finance :—Since the approximate account of 
the sale of the Naval Loan Bonds was forwarded 
on 17th ult., several reports have been received 
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from various localities giving fresh particulars 
as to the amounts applied for. According to 
the detailed account prepared by the Nip- 
pon Ginko, the amount applied for at a pre- 
mium reached yen 15,971,400, and adding to 
this some yea 670,g00 (amount applied for 
at par), the total amount is ye 16,642,300, 
exceeding the face value of the bonds issued 
by ven 11,642,000. Of this total amount, those 
applications received at and above premium of 
yen 3.06 were accepted, and thus the actual 
amount received is yer 5,187,834,236, the 
average premium being yen 3,756. The detailed 
account is given in a separate document ac- 
companying this. 





The detailed account here referred to enu- 
merates the amount of applications according 
to the premium offered, the total number of this 
class of applications being 131 carrying from 
premiums of yew oot to yen 10. The amount 
applied for at the latter figure is yen 400. 
Coming down to a premium of yen 6.10, we 
first meet with a sum of yer 10,000. The first 
considerable sum is, however, offered at a pre- 
mium of yer 5.20, the amount being yen 100,- 
ooo. By far the greatest number of pre- 
miums are 3 and yen 
4, there being as many as 80 applications 
of this kind. Of those applications which 
have been accepted, yen 202,000 were applied 
for by Government ollices (the number of ap- 
plications being 8); yen 2,679,100 by banks 





offered between yen 





(number of applications 46) ; yen 2,118,oo by 
private individuals (number of applications 280). 


Calculating the total amount of applications, sre | 


547,600 were applied for by Government oflices 
(19 applications) ; yew 9,186,000 by banks:and 
companies (304 applications) ; ven 3,000 by a 
hospital (1 application) ; yx 400 by a temple 
(1 application) ; and ye 6,905,300 by private 
individuals (1,350 applications). 


Tue congress of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire which was to meet in London 
last month with a view to promoting by its 
deliberations the industrial and political interests 
of the Empire had a varied and interesting 
programme for its discussions. The subjects for 
consideration and action were :—1. Emigration, 
considered especially from the point of view of 
diverting the stream of emigration to British 
colonies rather than to countries where the con- 
sumption’ of Anglo-Colonial produce is inter- 
fered with by fiscal arrangements. 2. Postal 
and Telegraphic Reform, with a special view to 








the possibility of an Anglo-Colonial Penny | 


Under this head are also to b 
of cables the 





Postage Union, 
discussed neutralization 
further extension of telegraphic communication. 
3. Imperial Federation, and how best to bring 
about a practical working scheme. 4. Codifica- 
tion and Assimilation of commercial law and 


and 





usages of the Empire. 5. State Guarantee of war | 


risks, as affecting the security of Anglo-Colonial 
Trade and of vessels and cargoesunder the British 
flag in time of war. 6. The Silver Question. 
7. Bill of Lading Reform. There is not one of 
these questions that is not of the greatest import- 
ance to the development of the Queen's Empire, 
and the information that will be given and 
discussed and the resolutions passed by this 
congress will in the nature of the case prove of 
the greatest value to the statesmen of the United 
Kingdom. ‘The question of Imperial Federation, 
practically including many of the other problems 
awaiting solution, appears to be considered of 






paramount importance ; but it is for that reason 
also the most difficult to solve, affecting, as it 
does, almost every interest of an immense empire 
with the most varied and most delicate political 
and commercial organization that has ever 
existed on the face of the earth. There is 
| ground for the hope that by a gradual process 
of political and industrial evolution the strong 
and firm basis on which-to rest so large and 
imposing a structure may yet be created, and 
that by an irresistible law of nature, as it were, 
all the interests of a mighty but complicated 
empire will be made to revolve around one 
[common centre of attraction, Such a result 
|would carry with it the solution of the Irish 
‘problem and would probably make an Anglo- 
| Saxon Alliance, with the United States included, 
‘a simple necessity. But as yet the centrifugal 
forces in the Empire are strong, and an endea- 
vour to bring about Imperial Federation by 
resorting to more or less pressure upon its 
jintended members might be the shortest road 
|to disintegration. Only the wisest and most 
fortunate statesman could succed in so great 
an undertaking, and even then India and South 
| Africa would probably still remain sources of 
;tpxiety to the Imperial Parliament. Nothing, 
however, will better familiarize the public with 
‘the question than open and free discussion of 
its possibility, and a due recognition of the 
difficulties in the way of an Imperial Federation 
| will be the first step to its realization. 




















| Tur Nich? Nichi Shimbun contains the follow- 
ing interesting note:—‘‘In our issue of the 
24th ultimo, stated that His Imperial 
| Majesty the Emperor gave audience, the 16th 
|of the same month, to the Honourable Sir 
Francis Plunkett, and requested him to convey to 
H.R.H, the Prince of Wales His Majesty's wish 
to present the Grand Cross of the Chrysan the 
mum to His Royal Highness. Information 
now reaches us that the Emperor, on the same 
occasion, intimated his intention of commission- 
ing H.I.H. Prince Komatsu to convey the Order 
to England and present it to the Prince of Wales. 
We also learn that the Prince of Wales has re- 
plied, expressing his pleasure at becoming the 
recipient of the highest honour Japan has to 
bestow, and also his satisfaction that it should 
be placed in his hands by such a distinguished 
Envoy as Prince Komatsu. 


we 





Aw accident of a very serious nature occurred 
last week in connection with the work of 
breaking up the wreck of the City of Tokio, 
which steamer, it will be remembered ran on 
near Cape ami some months back. 
|Considerable quantities of dynamite are em- 
ployed to assist in reducing to moveable di- 
mensions the massive framework, &c., of the 
| sunken vessel; and it appears that one day last 
week while, as it is stated, work was being 
carried on as usual, a quantity of dynamite ex- 
ploded accidentally. The result naturally was 
disastrous. The boat or lighter on which the 
explosion took place was smashed to fragments 
and of the men on board at the time four were 
killed outright—and bodies in most cases being 
shockingly mutilated—and about twice as many 
more were seriously injured. 





shore 





Tur American ship Snow and Burgess, from 
Philadelphia for Hydgo, passed New Anjer on 
the 12th July, and is now due. The Aladel 
Laylor passed on the 15th for same destination. 
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change must necessarily be a change for the | great pain and to stumble forward as he walked.| up a dress. Subsequently, on the 26th May, 
beter. ‘The Republican form of Government ! Qn recovering his footing, and turning round to | the plaintiff paid to the defendant the sum of 
las, however, far greater vitality still than its) sce who had so unceremoniously struck him, he! Ks. 11.” As for his lacerated feclings and im- 
enemies are willing to give itcredit for; and, | found that there was no one on the pavement but, paired reputation, the Chinaman valued them at 
interests having in the course of the last himself and the policeman on duty at the park! 190 Rupees, but he particularly desired that the 
fiteen years become intricately interwoven with|end of it, On reaching home the shoulder was lady should be compelled to restore the amount 
those of the people, it will in the hour of France's: sul mitted to examination, but nothing was at first | of the monies and goods. The decision of the 
need find many and resolute defenders through-) discovered to account for the pain in it. Butin' Court is not yet known, but we trust that the 











out the Country. 


Scorcn statistics for 1885 show that the most 
yintuous part of the kingdom was Ross and 
Cromarty and the most abandoned, Banff, In 
the former, out of every hundred children born 
4-7 were illegitimate, and in the latter the per- 
centage was 17.1, In five oatof the ten coun 
ties the per-centage ranged from 4.7 to 6.1, 
and in the remaining five, from 14.8 to 17.1. 
The meaning of the figures for Banff is that in 
every group of six persons there is one known 
bastard. The Pall Mall Budget carries this 
calculation a litde farther. Assuming that the 
immorality of Banfi has remained nearly the 
same for three generations, it appears that, 











group of six persens one bastard must enter, 
Ue chances are thatof every thice children born 
either the father or the mother is illegitimate. 
Going back yet another generation, it will be 
seen that two out of every three children have a 
bastard grandfather or and i 





a 





mother ; 





another step te taken, it re-ul.s that eve: 





in Banff has a stain in its genealozy within tree 








he undou! 





generations. dl fet that in many 


families immoratity is unknown only multiplics 





¢ chances of ill zitim 
pale. “Taking Scotland as a wh 
£.36 per cent. of iltegitimate children Lorn last 
year—that being under the average of the last 
jt mcans that one cut of 





le, with its 





iirty years 
iwewse of the whole population is registered by 
its father or mother as illegitimate. Recolice 
tat this shocking pripeition is the 
possible amount, for had any of the people who 


every 








lowest 





registered an 
said its parents were married, it would have been 


imate child’s Lirth merely 


registered as legitimate 





We recommend people who use Japanese 
stamps to be very paiticular not to mutilate 
them in any way. A letter yecently reached us 
carrying a two-ser Stamp of which a fragment 
had been accidently wrn off cither in the act of 
alusing the stamp or in. separating it from ity 


ietlows. ‘The missing portion was very insigni- 
fioant. Itdil not exten 1 to the oval belt in the 


oily of the stamp er even to the whole of the 








figure at one comer. In short such a tiny 
never have 





Magment could 
mark, Nevertheless we were obliged w_ pay 

fue of 4 sen on account of the detaced stamp. 
Tue Post Ollice fo 
he te enforce them rigidly. 


ks have their rules, and are 


Tat the 


esr 








vwile may just as we 








h ajayged ede entails a fine equal to duuble 
the amount of the stamp. 


Newzrovs as falling stars are, we had never 
beard of a man being struck by one muil the 








of June rth :—" As a gontlen web-hoown 
Public official, was pas 
Pack into Pall-emall by the garden-y 
bowugh House on Saturday last, ata qu 


e aiernoon, he suddeniy received on 


anya 
ng from St. James's 





oi Mail 











we in th 





the rigit shoulder a viele blow, accumpanied | 


bya loud crackling noise, which caused him 
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e into the three couples formed out of a] 


y fer those without thed 


tried a post. | 


-a little while the servant who had taken away  Singhalese belle was not allowed to play fast 


!the coat to bre 





sh brought it back to point out! and loose with poor John’s belongings. 
| that over the right shoulder the nap was pressed | 





down flat in a long, straight line, exactly as if a) Ir is claimed by the Rére Scientifique that not 








‘becn caused by the explos 


thick, to be placed on public record.” 


Tue editor of the Cited Lrishman, whom the 
St. James's Budget calls a “crazy coward,” 
who “has succeeded in palming himself off as 
an honest dynamiter on some of the more cre. 


j-ulous members of the Irish-American murder 


| euspiracies, and thus undoubtedly at times 
knows something of the secrets of able and 
bolder ‘ruffians than himself,” declares that the 
rejection of Mr, Gladstone's Bill has been ac- 
cepted by the Clan-na-Gael Brotherhood as an 
This so- 
cated “truce with England” is said to have 
been cineluded a year ago at the prayer of the 





en] of “the truce with England.” 





ins should, 





Dametiites, who pleaded thatthe Fer, 
|fewe them free for twelve months in which in- 
terval they undertwoh to win a parliament for 
parliament has not been won; the warfare 
is now to be renewed. If it is renewed, Ire- 
d's chance of Home Rute will be reduced to 
Lord Hartington says in his 
festo that if Ireland is to have Home Rule 





;a vanishing point. 
mar 
because the presence of her members in West- 
minster and support they receive from a sec- 
tion of the English and Scotch representatives 
render legislation impossible, then ‘‘it is nota 
question of argument or negutiation, but of sur- 
render.” So, too, if Ireland is tobe given Home 
Rule because without it arson and outrage can- 
hot be restrained, then equally is it a question 








But the people of England are 
Itis not a favourite 


of surrender, 
hot stiong on surrender. 
alernative of theirs, 


Tuar the practical element predominates in 
[Jelin Chinaman's character was never Letter 
| demonstrated than ala iecenttrial in the Kandy 
‘Dastrict Court. A Chinaman sued a Singhalese 
jcung Lidy for bieach of promise of marriage. 








‘There wes no romance at all about the matter, 


Hie lady Lad adopted foreign evstume and 


ler itracted somewhat expensive hab Ti 
\ 





Cainanan was a shoemaker. 


It was simply a question of certain monies and 
goods delivered by the shoemaker to his inamo- 


hot wire had been sharply drawn across the cluth.| to M, P: 
he accident is, therefure, explained as having’ due the credit. of 








| non-ex. 


ythem, 


‘asteur or to any of his contemporaries is 
discovering that zymotic 


on of a minute falling! diseases are produced by germs. The real 
star or meteor? It is an unprecedented and | discoverer was a certain Dr, Goiffon, who died 
j mest interesting occurrence, and deserves, I/ at Lyons more than a century and a half ago. 


He recorded his opinion in these words :— 
“Minute insects or worms alone can explain 
these diseases. It is true they are not visible : 
but it does not therefore -follow that they are 
stent. Itis only that our microscopes 
are not at present powerful enough to shew 
We can easily imagine the existence of 





‘creatures which Lear the same proportion to 
| mites that mites bear to elephants. No other 
j hypothesis can explain the facts. 


Neither the 
n influence of the stars, nor terrestrial 
exhalations, nor miasmata, nor atoms, whether 
biting or burning, acid or bitter, could regain 
their vitality once they had lost it. If, on the 
other hand, we admit the existence of minute 
lising creatures, we understand how infection 
can be conveyed in a latent condition from one 
place to break out afresh in another.” It is said 





Ireland. The days of grace have expired ; the | that this opinion attracted considerable attention 


at the time. Butt e French Schcols of medicine’ 
ignored Dr. Goiffon, and thus condemned the 
world to a century and a half of ignorance. 








Wartixg under the head of “Russian designs 
in Korea,” the Michi Nicht Shimbun says 
Our correspondent has sent us an important 
letter from Ninsen, Korea. Russia is reported 
to be fairly in earnest in demanding from the 
Government of Sul a grant of land on the 
coast of Kankyéd6 for the purposes of a naval 
depdt. Rumours of similar nature had reached 
our ears several months ago, but until we 
received this letter we hesitated to give serious 
consideration to the matter. It now appears 
that those rumours were not entirely groundless. 
From the fact that Russian war-vessels visited 
the coast of Pak-chon twice in June last, on the 
last occasion carefully sounding the bay, and 
from the conversation that passed between the 
Russian commander and the Governor of Pok- 
chon, our correspondent concludes that the land 














leoveted by Russia is situated on the coast of 


The later district is situated in 
mut north latitude go" and east longitude 128°, 


Pok-chon. 


No love letters | and is opposite to the promontory of Kinjézan in 
kiiew that to-use a samp 1! COSMAUe Ltivoliti¢s Passed between the pair, | KOgendd, fom which it is separated by a large 


bay in the form of a horse-shue. On the coast 
of Pok-chon, the port of Chon-chimpo is said to 


rata “upon agreement that she should use the | be especially desirable, and it may be the object 


}same in furtherance of her promise to mary 


‘him She neylected the promise but “ froze 








schecule ran thus :—" In May las 





“oe rupees each ; and 


ovmae month, twelve yards of velvet of the value sia inte 





Ra. a.5) 5 SiN vats of Linding of the vaine of 








of Russian demands at prese! But it is also 








25; six yar's of lining of the value of of Kankyé 





reported that Russia desires Pory-ompo, which 


wing communication appeared in Ze Timeslou” to the monies and goods, of which the!is situated opposite to Gensan, and it may yet 
t two rumsof be too carly to cecide which she really wants. 
ain, on the 24th of the It, appears t lerably certain, huwever, that Rus- 


is to oblain a naval port on the coast 
‘The arrival of velve Russian 
port of Gensan probably 








MuN-vieWar at 


8.1.59; cighicen Luttuns of the value of Rs, refers to the visit of the Russian Naval Minister. 
and Ks. 6 to pay the tailor for making He started from Hongkong by the A/oscow on 
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July sth for Viadivostock, and it was said thal 
on his way he would call at Port Hamilton and 
Gensan, 


cupation of Port Hamilton. 


in that quarter, for the present at least. 
England and Russia will come to blows. 
launching of ironclads at Seba 


the attention of Europe. The 7¥es comm 
ed on it, and remarked that the Czar meanti 





topol, attracted 





as a rebuke to Prince Alexander of Bulgaria, as 


a warning to the Porte, and a defiance to Eng: 


land. Thus, both for defensive and offensive 
purposes in the East and West, Russia has 
special reasons at present for desiring to possess 
In all proba- 


a good naval port in Korea, 
bility we will soon be in position to judge whe 
ther the report of Russia’ 
such a step is well founded or not. 











Texecrams received at the American Consulate. 


General report the loss on Kunashiri, one of the 


largest islands of the Kurile group, of the Daco/ 


(Albert Nelsori, master) owned by A. R. Falson | 





& Co, while on a voyage from San F 
to Nicolajefski, in Russia. The crew were’ 4 
saved uninjured, and brought in a Japa 
vessel named the Zinsoku Maru to Nemu 
ro, the 7th 

spatched the following morning in the Gesidx 
Maru to Hakodate. This is probably the vesse 














of the name that appears in the shipping list as 


a schooner of 335 tons, owned in San Francisco. 
The casualty took place on the 19th of las 
month, the ship striking a reef off Aloya. 


on the island for over a fortnight, but-they could 
hardly want for food or shelter, the settlemen: 
of Shishiki being situated on the east coast, 


while another settlement, Tomari, lies at the 


southesn extremity of the island, almost within 
sight of Nemuro. 
Yezo by a channel, which is about nine m 





forming a deep bay, the south-eastern part 0 


Kunashir advances very far into it, so far in-| 


deed, that Cape Noyshaf, the eastern extremity 


of Yezo entirely hides the strait, and from this 
cause Yezo and Kunashir have often been mis- 


taken for One island. 


Tue Sanitary Office which, as already reported 
has been established in connection with 


of cholera cases to deal with, and it may 


not be amiss, to point out to the public the 


propriety of immediately reporting to that office 
the occurrence of cholera cas 
Under the chs 
complete siaff of medical men (inclu 
Wheeler, Els 
tary officers, &e,, 
ready at any moment to deal with cases tha 


sin the Settlement 

















and Van der Heyden) sa 





has been organiz 
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It appears that in paying his visit to 
Korea, he had a more or less distinct object in 
view. Not only to Korea, but also to China 
and Japan, is the Russian occupation of a Korean 
port extremely inconvenient; but from a Russian 
point of view, this step is only natural, especially 
when we remember that England has furnished 
Russia with a tolerably good excuse by her oc- 
About amonth ago 
the boundary complication between China and 
Russia was reported to have assumed a serious 
aspect, but the declaration of the Russian Of 
ficial Gazette has put an end toall apprehensions 
Tt is 
universally expected, however, that sooner or later 
Re- 
cently the proclamation of the Russian Emperor 
to the Black Sea fleet on the occasion of the 


te 


determination to take 








instant, whence they were de- 


The 
crew appear to have been compelled to remain 


Kunashir is separated from 
s 
wide in the narrowest part, and the end of Yezo!| 


the 
Settlement Police Station, has now its share} 


of Chief Inspector Nosse, a:speaks thus of him :— 


g Drs. | 





1, and isis a region entirely unknow 


a 
d 


may be reported. Not only is it necessary to 
give immediate notice in the event of a chole: 
attack: the public should note the extreme 
danger which must attend any unauthorised 
removal of a patient or of infected matter or ob- 
By promptly reporting to the office any 
seizure accompanied by cholera symptoms, 
such as vomiting, not merely will the instant 
attendance of skilled physicians be secured ; but 
in addition, all that human science can do will 
be done to prevent the disease spreading. «It is 
hardly possible to insist too strongly on the 
urgency of the duty which is laid on private 
persons in this respect. 


jects. 
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They are Christian, but as to 





In Mexico there is a religigus sect 
“ Penitentes.” 
the particular tenets of their faith, no infor- 
mation is forthcoming. The sect 
men only, and these during Eastern Week 
undergo a penance of the most terrible nature. 
A correspondent of the Specfafor sends the 
having himself lived 


comprises. 





1 


following account, in 


rf 
Mexico and been an eye-witness of the scenes 
which he describes :-— : 
The only outward sign of the order is the torture 
endured on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday in Holy 
Week. The pressure which has been brought to bear 
upon the self-appointed victims, has driven the devout 
little band that still holds out, to perform tlteir penance 
in as quict and unostentatious a way as possible. In 
days gone by, the procession used to be formed in the 
main streets of the towns, and move slowly—to the 
sound of music, and labouring under the burden of 
heavy crosses which strained the heart sometimes even 
to bursting—to the holy symbol before which the 
penitents were to imitate the suffering of their Master, 
Here the bearing of heavy crosses and scourging ire 
the only two tortures now used; but further south’ the 
path is strewn with cactus, and the penitents are ti 
to, and left to hang upon, the cross for hours. Many 
and many a time death has been the result, There 1s. 
close here, a mud house in the shape of a coffin, that 
‘used to be the scene of the scourging. One devotee 
lay down in the doorway, and begged every one te 
step on his already mutilated body in. passing in a 

















a 
| 























ejout. In the night he was carried away for burial 
Now, in each Mexican settlement here, alittle log but 
+ | plastered with mud is the unpretending building which 








shelters the suffcre 
fill up the holy day: 





in the intervals of prayer whieh 
Good Friday is, of course, the 
last and greatest of the three. This year, the sky was 
gloomy from early morning, and became darker as the 
hour of the solemn rites approached. It was not till 
late in the afternoon that we reached the scene, which 
has made a deep impression on my mind, We rode 
from the town to the settlement, some two miles away, 
through a heavy rain, which made everything look 
doubly gloomy.” Just as we reached the top of a little 
hill which overlooks the spot, the solemn processien 
from its humble church, and passed through 
ine of burden.crosses stacked by the side of the 
‘The scene was impressive in the extreme. ‘The 
lack as night, the thunder rolled in- 
and the lightning fleshed over the great 
pf still more barren 
tents were movir 
As we watched, the unhappy penitents, masked avd 
wearing nothing except their white drawers, their backs 
already streaming with blood, mov 
|through the cold, drenching rain. 
attended by two men, who continued a e 
and solemn chant. At each alternate step, the penitent 
swung’ over his shoulder a heavy scourge of cactus and 
cutting grass, which fell, each time, witha sharp report 
that we could hear far eff, making the blood fly 
the old wounds, This they continued all the long two 
hundred yards to the cross, and back to the church 
Then they would go again over the same course, stag 
gering under a burden almost, if not quite,’ more 
than the heart could bear without breaking. The 
sight was too sad to make us wish to see it all, but we 
came away deeply impressed by the fact that among 
the ignorant and despised theré are many who—how- 
ever, mistakenly—willingly, gladly, because they think 
that Christ approves it, go through—even in some cases 
to death—what we should not dare to face, 
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cessantly, 
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rench Minister to China does not 
ith him a reputation of the most helpful 
The Paris correspondent of The Dimes 
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nows M. Constans quite as well as people here 
| do, and that if it accept him, it will do so with 
hat silent disdain of the men of the extreme 
East, among whom Europeans are looked down 
upon as inferior creatures. I have no desire, 
for the first time in my life, to be personal, but 
the stupefaction and incredulity with which the 
| appointment has been received by the Republi- 
can newspapers of nearly all shades are a proof 
how it has surprised all France. M. Constans 
was in the first Freycinet Cabinet, and was 
Gambetta’s tool in ousting M. de Freycinet on 
the Monastic question—then at its climax. 
What M. de Freycinet said six years ago of the 
colleague who had betrayed him, and who he 
now sends to Peking, is best left in the back- 
ground; but this is another instance of the 
abandonment of the Government to personal 
considerations. M. de Freycinet sends to Pe- 
king the man whose subterranean working he 
dreads, and whose former blows he recollects, 
Yet nobody knows better than himself, from his 
own experience and from his observations of 
others, how difficult it is to learn diplomacy, at 
once a science, a tradition, and an instinct. 
The Paul Bert experiment in Tong-King_ does 
not recommend a second essay at Peking.” 





Ir was a happy chance that made an artist of 
M. Remenyi’s force the means of introducing 
the beauties of the Western violin to His Majesty 
the Mikado, The concert alluded to in a pre- 
|vions issue—the first concert ever given by 
foreig 





n musicians at the Imperial Palace, and in 
the Emperor's presence—came off Tuesday at 
3 o'clock. Through the sympathetic exertions 
of Count Zalusky, the Austro-Hungarian Mini- 
ster, on one side, and the kindly interest of His 
Excellency Count Ito, on the other, M. Remenyi 
enjoyed an honour which had not previously 
fallen to the lot of any Western musician, We 
|hope hereafter to give a detailed account of the 
affair, and we accordingly confine ourselves here 
to stating that it was thoroughly successful. 
The Emperor and also the Empress were 
visibly impressed Ly the magic of M. Remen- 
yi's bow, and more than once graciously ex- 
pressed through Count Ito their pleasure. M. 
Remenyi played, with great effect, a national 
Japanese hymn of his own composition ; not, 
however, before the Emperor, with that courtly 
courtesy which the Japanese know so well how 
to practise, had intimated his desire to hear first 
the national hymn of Hungary. The great 
violinist. was admirably accompanied by M. 
avlet, who also earned well merited applause 
in a pianoforte solo. After the concert, M. 
Remenyi was presented with a very handsome 
lacquer box as a token of the Imperial satisfac- 
tion, A more suitable gift could not have been 
bestowed, for M. Remenyi is an ardent and ap- 
preciative admirer of art in every form. 

















Mx, Resenyr's farewell concert on Wednesday 
| will leave pleasant memories with those who 
have attended and admired the performances 
of this undeniably great artist. The programme 
was varied so far that two lady amateurs and 
Mr. G. Sauvlet appeared to assist the maestro 
in his last concert, one lady singing Mendels- 
sohn’'s song ‘Suleika” and the other Braga’s 
“ Angel's Serenade,” both accompanied by M. 
Sauvlet, while the latter piece was enriched by a 
violin obligato played by Remenyi himself. In 
e second part the duet ‘Kreutzer Sonata” 
(andante and finale) of Beethoven played before 
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stone 


is 


Sydney, sends the | Giadstonians and Whigs. 
The Budget knew better. 


xareof Maxwell the murderer, | indeed, supposed that the contest would chiefly 
not between Toris and Liberals, but between 
The Pall 
It announced in the most 
hatic terms, “he who is against Mr. Glad- 
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here? Will our coming be reported there?” 
Gov.— The road is very mountainous and 
circuitous. The report of your coming will 
be forwarded, in the first place, to the 


\Local Government and thence transmitted 


Mall 


Mr. 








cisca, whence he s 
City of Sydney on the 12th of April. 
a passenger on board the same vesvel,and made 
Of 
course no one on board had at the time heard 
of the murder. Maxwell introduced himself as 
a French officer of the Guard, and called him- 
self D'Arguier. He gave us vivid accounts of 
his adventures during the Franco-Prussian war, 
and especially at the battle of Grave 
he said he had been wounded. 
he was extremely interesting, 


I was 


the acquaintance of Maxwell very quickly. 





te, where 
Asa compa 





on 
and was always 


the centre of a group of passengers, ready 


to 


discuss every topic frum theo! In 





gy to war, 








manner he wa ch af a 





very my neliman— 





bright and quick. He seemed to pessess con- 





siderable mechanical ability, and had in his 


Is of implements. Sciaily, he 





pockets all. ki 
spoke more of England than of France, and 
often referred to excursions he had mate on the 
coast of North Wales and to interviews he had 
had with Sir Watkin Williams Wynn and other 
local personages. 
character as a Frenchman all through, and 





He kept up his assumed 
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Compared with 


supporting. 


State aid other 


passenger traffle is still very small. 
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The best 
Petersburg-Moscow line. 
which carries 1,503 persons annually per verst. 
On the lines which receive State aid, the work- 
ing expenses amount to 63 
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return is on the 


per cent. of the 


ts, whereas the average figure an private 





lines elsewhere is only 47 per cent. Indeed it 
is generally known that the people intercsted in 
these lines find their account in keeping up the 
working expens 
trouble about t 








and giving themvely 
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febtto the State. The capital 
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ant that their burden to the Treasury is 
yearly diminishing. 





Tue Pall Mall Budget is a remarkably shrewd 
political prophet. We have had many examples 
ofits perspicacity but none more signal than its 
predictions about the elections just conehiled 
For, in the first place, it foretold a defeat for the 








Gladstonians, andin the sccoud place it fore 


a victory fur the Conservatives, ‘The two t 
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for Lord Salisbury * * 


Chamberlain is against Mr. Gladstone, there- Central Government ?” 


re Mr. Chamberlain is for Lord Salisbury. 
All the Paper Unionists are for Lord Salisbury. 
They will put him in power; they will have to 
keep him there.” These words were penned, 
June 16th, and on July 30th Lord Salisbury’s 
Cabinet was an accomplished fact. 
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5 of aggressive activity on Russia's part 
in Korea are again rife. 
the Wiad Midd Shimbun refers to them in 
Ictail and with apparent confidence as to their 
tuth, In Fe 
th: Russian Representative in Séul applied to 





nary or March last, he writes, 








Korean Government for a lease of certain 


lant in Kankyo lo, to be used as a Russian 





al dept. Confronted 
request, the Korean Government took refuge in 


silence, 





By and by—and this brings us to a 
recent date—the Russsian Minister, becoming 
impatient, demanded an answer within a fixed 
period, and is said to have preferred the demand 
in such a manner as to leave no doubt that he 
expected a favourable response, and that, in the 
event of his 





expectation being deceived, the 
ald be hoisted in 
pesition without further ado. 





Russian flag 





desired 
Of course the 
exact details of the negotiation and the precise 


spk coseted are diplomaiic secrets, but the 
At 


un 





Vicki's correspondent conjectures that 
k-chon in Kankyodo is the place in quest 





n, 
t 
2 tnice during June, and on the second 
jon wok eareful sound, of the harbour. 
more, the Kussian commander is said to 
end into with 
district, and held language 
pointing to the opening of the port in the near 
future. But whether these particulars be 
altogether correct or not, there is no doubt that 
the mitid of Kerean officialdom is greatly per- 





inasmuch as a Russian war vessel paid av 


the 









have cd communication the 


Governor of the 








1s things assumed a very practical complexion, 
the 1th of July, when twelve Russian ships of 
w 





ere reported to have 
harbour. 


entered Gensan 
* 
ane 
It is noteworthy that despite the very guarded 
language of the Michi Nichi 





himbun 





cor- 
respondent, and despite his avowed inability to 


guarantee t 





¢ accuracy 





of his detaiis, he gives 





urba 





n report 
is 


rumoured. of course: every- 
the 
which took place between the Russian Com- 
and the Governor of ,Kankyodo. 
Translated, the dialogue reads thu: Governor 
—"'To what county docs your vessel belong, 


lang “rumoured "of conversation 


mander 








and for what purpose has she come here?’ 
Commander—* She is a Russian ship of war. 
I presume you have already heard of her recent 
entry into the port of Shimpo (3 #) 2” Gov.— 
“¢Shimpo is near enough to be seen from here. 
What business has necessitated your second 
Sisit to this coast 2” Com.—* On the oceasion of 
ny first visit failed to procure an interview with 
this time bringing 
ta interpreter.” Gov.— Is there a commander 


nthe st Com 7 











von, su T have ¢ 





2in, 





am the comniander.” 
many men can your ship carry ? 
Com—Two hundred. 








The correspondent of 


by this inconvenient 


al 


jtertible variation 


How far is Séul fromlin summer than in winter, 
Original from 
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|to the capital. Have you a permit from the 
Com.— A permit was 
obtained, but it has been sent to the chief 
of the Local Government. Gov.—‘‘ Since your 
|ship came, your people have been taking sound- 
ing in the port. With what object do they do 
‘so? Is such a course sanctioned in your 
|permit?" Com.—England and my country 
have been at war stveral times, and it is ap- 
prehended that a naval contest may be engaged 
in by them in the future. It is therefore neces- 
sary for us to be acquainted beforehand with 
the nature of the coast. We desire to have this 
| port thrown open to us. What do you think of 
such a measure?” Gov.— The opening of a 
port is a serious matter. I cannot act without 
instructions from my Government.” Com.— 
“* Your countrymen constantly visit our territories 
and are permitted to settle there without opposi- 
tion, Why do your authorities impose restraints 
upon us when we wish to do the same here?” 
Gov.— The laws of Korea are very strict in 
that regard. I cannot discuss the point with you.” 








Triat by jury, that beautiful relic of barbarism, 
makes daily parade of its excellencies. Its 
latest performance in this line was in the Cri- 
ininal Court at Chicago, when eight ringleaders 
of the bonb-throwing anarchists were arraigned. 
‘The Court proceeded to empanel a jury, but as 
cach man came up, some objection presented 
itself. One was a coloured person; another 
was suspected of socialistic tendencies, anda 
third was supposed to be prejudiced. This last 
difficulty was of perpetual recurrence. For every 
one had read the newspapers; every one was 
acquainted with ihe harrowing details of the 
savage assault on the police, and every one 
heartily sympathised with the conspicuous gal- 
lantry of the constables. How could unpre- 
judiced jurors be found under these circum- 
stances? Not so much as one man was dis- 





turbed with regard to the affair, more especially; covered during the first two days, and it was 


expected that a fortnight would have to be 
| devoted to the task of procuring twelve impartial 
citizens. ‘The more illiterate and the less en- 
quiring a man is, the better juror does he make. 
In the old feudal days, when might openly held 
the place of right, men naturally preferred the 
opinion of twelve of their own peers to the pre- 
judice of an interested judge. Will any lover 
of the “palladium ” tell us howa jury promotes 
the interests of justice to-day. Is it by substi- 
tuting the passions, prejudices, and inexperience 
of the populace for the calmness, impartiality, 
and trained acumen of highly educated judges? 





M. Lesriautr has propounded the theory that 
the broad, dark bands seen upon the surface of 
the planet Mars are not seas, as has hitherto 
been supposed, but forests. Some scientists 
have considered these bands to be canals, but it 
is dilicult to think that the inhabitants of Mars 
can have dug canals more than a thousand 
miles long and fifty miles wide. Equally diffi- 
cult is it, say ethers, to imagine that seas could 
have outlines: so perfectly regular as those of 
‘the bands. ‘Phe people of Mars have to endure 
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will be understood when we remember that the 
greatest difference between the earth's winter and. 
summer distances is three million miles, hven 
in the dog days, however, it must be horribly 
cold on Mars, for the planet is then 126 millions 
of miles distant from the sun, The idea of M. 
Lespiault is that the inhabitants in past genera- 
tions cut down all the trees for fuel, and that 
a provident Gevernment has undertaken the re 
planting of the planet on a colossal scale, not 
only to obtain the means of lighting fires, but 
also and chiefly to maintain the rainfall. How 
little we know about ‘the companions of © 
earth! Mars never passes closer to this globe 
than thirty-five millions of miles. Fancy trying 
to detect the difference between seas, fore 
and canals at that distance! 








From the 6rst annual report ef the Scottish 
Union and National Insurance Com 
learn that the total amount of the fu 3 
December, 1885, was £3.284,2y9 the gross 
income in 1885 being £741,400; new lile os- 
surance proposals for 1885 numbered 1,232, for 
L674.9755 new policies issued numbered 1.¢ 
for £549.75; claims.on death and maturity of 
policies amounted to £211,701; the fire pre- 
mium income of 1885 was £208,232; and the 
whole fire losses and expenses were £185,750. 
The year’s balance of fire profits, together with 
interest upon the shareholders’ funds, amount: d 





we 














to £44,017; out of which a dividend of 14 per 
cent, was declared, the balance being carrics) tr 
the reserve. ‘The net fire reserve, alter provid- 
ing for the dividend, was £189,883, and tl 
whole funds at the credit of the shareholders, 
£503,014. The life assurance funds at the 
credit of the life policy-holders amountec 
£2,742,060, The report referred to the ad- 
ditional powers obtained from parliament under 
the Company's Amendment Act, which has just 
been passed; to the sound character of the 
investments; and to the large bonus (£2 percent 
per annum) appropriated to the policy-holders 
last year. The report also showed that the life 
funds, which had increased by £480,000 since 
last valuation in 1880, and by £906,009 since 
1876, amounted in 1884 to £2,590,011; and 
that the immediate value of the whole liabil 
was £2,289,699; leaving a surplus or profit on 
life business of £300,311. 











Tur death of Mr. Lec, of Messrs. Walsh Hall 
and Company, ought to. have considersble 
significance for those who hold that the pesti 
now raging in n cannot be true Asi.‘ic 
cholera, since, if it were, foreigners would not 
enjoy such remarkable immunity. ‘The cases 
of the two engineers of the Japan Mail Steam- 
ship Company, supplemented by that of Mr. 
Lee, show that, whatever name be given to the 
disease, it is at all events as swiftly fatal as the 
worst type of cholera. Mr. Lee complained of 
nausea at 5 o'clock in the evening, and at 





ence 








day-break he was cremated. He vas un 





fortunate in’ thi: 
of his disease were nat sullicien 
inspire alarm. When he first felt ill, he sought 





at the early symptoms 





ly acute ta 


medical advice, and received some me 





lich 
Which was evidently ¢cininisiered without a: y 
suspicion of the real nature of his aiack, 1 
then went home, ard it wes not until sume 





hows later that Dr. Van der Heyden was suns 








moned ta fee bin forthe first time. The pi 


td the reach of me 





tient was then 


skill, Dr, Van der Heyden at once pronounced 











is case hopeless, It is said that Mr: Lee was|have declaimed much, over-thrown many mini- 
‘ery fond of Japanese diet, and this may pis-|stries, and lavishly distributed offices, purify. 
sibly have predisposed him to the epidemic ;|ing the administration without ever resting, but 
he had also been notably rash in consumirg| by what social reforms have you even justified 
quantities of unripe fruit. His body was cie-|yotrpower? You have not been able either to 
mated with the consent of his friends. respect or to abolish the concordat; your have 

: not been able either to remain free traders or to 
Tue Hongkong Telegraph of the 2nd instant) become protectionists; you have shown no 
says:— Telegraphic information was receivcd!:alent either to reform or to alleviate taxa- 
in the Colony yesterday of the total loss of|tion; you have failed either to allay interna- 
the German steamship Pring Albrecht in the | tional enmity orto secure alliances. On distant 
Mediterranean Sea. The Prinz Aldrecht was} coasts you have thrown away our money and 


out here last year as one of the Union Line,|our blood ; you have shaken the existing order 
consigned to Messrs. Russell & Co,, but ag that 











of things without being able to create a new 
firm have received no advices concerning the| state of affairs rightly demanded by the demo- 
last voyage of the steamer it is believed that she | cracy of to-day, Everywhere we hear the cries 
was Lound for Vladivostock when the casualiy’| of suffering material interests and of threatened 
occurred. The Pring Albrecht wascommanded | religions and philosophical convictions. Can 
by Captain Eckert, and probably Jeft Hamburg | our exile better the constitution or make you 
early in July wiser? No; the injustice done to us will 
only increase your embarrassments. Man may 
‘be able to prevent the beginning of a mat- 
ter, but he cannot, when a matter is once 
fairly started, avert its consequences. One 
exile will produce another and make it ne- 
cessary. You announce that you aim but at 
the person of the Princes, and forthwith the con- 
fiscation of their property isdemanded. Soon there 
will be a clamour for the banishment of their 
adherents. After the so-called enemies of the 
Republic have been exiled, there will be mea- 
sures ayainst the lukewarm friends of the pre- 

s a) sent form of Government, and by an inevitable 
Wues it had become manifest that the and resistless process you will arrive at the law 
sion of the French Princes could by no means|of suspects, at terrorism, and civil war. One 
he avoided, the Princes themselves and their| hope remains and cheers me. The people are 
friends ceased to preserve a silence that had here, the great and good” people of France, 
been mainly inspired Ly the fear of furnishing; whose hearts and common-sense cannot per- 








We recently noticed some farwell presentations 
to Mr, Alexander, for many years Professor of 
Civil Enyincering in the Kobu-dai-gakko, made 
him by his colleagues and pupils. On Thars- 
day morning he received parting gifts from the | 
President of the Imperial University, and in the 
evening was entertained at dinner in Uyeno by 
the Vice-Minister of Education, and by the 
Director of the Engineering College of the Im- 
perial University, Mr. Alexander will, we hope, 
‘ar with him happy memories of his stay in 
the East. 





















weapons to men who would only too eagerly manently be led astray. The people will not 





avail themselves of any false step taken by the | hesitate to recognize their true friends. To-day 
members of houses formerly reigning in France. | you are tolerated ; to-morrow, unless you reform 
The more certain it became that the decree of) your ways, you will be sent away and the right 
expulsion would be pronounced against them, | will have been vindicated.” Of the same prince 
the less reason there existed on the part of |it is related that, when informed that expulsion 
the Princes to continue silent on a question) had become inevitable and would receive the 
affecting them so closcly, Consequently, the| sanction of the Senate, he merely replied: 
Republic and its partisans have had to hear|‘tI shall soon return to save those who 
a great deal of truth, interesting, perhaps, but|have prosecuted me from being guillotined 
certainly exasperating. Prince Jerome Napoleon, |by their friends of to-day.” The attitude of 
the present head of the Bonaparte family, | the monarchical parties has become more deter- 
wrote a let'er addressed to the Deputies in|minedly hostile than before, and the real or 
Paris which did not serve to increase their re-| pretended fear of a Socialistic Republic and a 
putation as statesmen. He commented severely | Jacobin reign of terror may influence many 
on the sudden discovery made hy them that Le| quiet and peace-loving Geurgeors to vote for 
was a Pretender, and expressed his surprise that) Monarchical rather than moderate Republican 
the marriage of the dauy ndidates. Rumours, such as were recently 
to transform hitn ‘circulated in Paris—that the commander-in- 
so repidly from an uncffending citizen of the \chief of the troops in Algiers and Tunis is 
Republic into a rebel dangerous to the State.! planning a coup délaf and is aspiring to the 
He stated that he would cheerfully condemuhim-;r/e of General Monk—cause additional dis- 
to ail she bitter sufferings of exile, if 











ter of the Comte de 





Paris should have been a 








thereby | quiet, and increase the uncertainty as to the 
he could but aid his country or unite his felloy 





future. As in all European States, there is also 
er to the Republic, however, in France much that is unsatisfactory. The 
lues not, according to him, lie in-the fact that! unfortunate political constellation in the Cham- 
a few princes yet breathe their native air, but bers which gives the smallest party, the Radicals, 

legislation and |the Lalance of power; the unsettled relations 
jin the desire of certain paities to profit by them. between Church and State ; the preaching by the 
|The constitution of the Republic has by a re-| Republican party of free trade at Bordeaux and 
hactionary Chamber been so changed as to be! Lyonsand of protection a! Rouen and in Northern 
When the France; the ise 





citizens, ‘Whe dar 














|has to be sousht in the errors: o! 












a suiatile faundation for reyal th one Jation of France in Europe and 


vine‘her diplomatic ail military reverses in Egypt 

~'and Tonguin; the unsettled state of army re- 
jou, and the heavy taxation resting upon 
Ubon. preltiing to nse the one , the peasants, together with the general depression 
Ven ines*s:cree fay purpares of Jecobin oppres- | have caused many conversions to monarchical 
During fifteen years,” he adds, “yuu: principles and have led many to think that any 


country Had Leartiiy emby 
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by M. Remenyi and Mr. Luckstone, was cor- 
dially applauded, as indeed all the picces 
were. At the close M. Remenyi gave his beauti- 
ful introduction and improvisation on the “ Car- 
nival of Venice ” after which he played, in answer 
toan enthusiastic recall, “Rule Britannia.” 

* * * 

It has probably occurred to most people that 
the whistle of the wandering shampooer is not 
all that could be desired in the matter of music. 
An amusing incident occurred during the same 
evening’s concert. M. Remenyi, in the middle 
of one of his most touching passages, was sud- 
denly startled out of all equanimity by one of 
these instruments. He stopped, closed his eyes 
in despair, then turned an angry look in the 
direction whence the strident shriek came, and 
could only take up his theme after the offending 
amma had passed out of hearing. 





Tut Nich Nichi Shinbun, writing on Imperial 
Ordinance LXI., imposing customs duties upon 
saké manufactured in Korea and imported into 
Japan, says :—Not long ago a Japanese, alter 
consultation with his friends at Fusan, in 
Korea, and obtaining the codperation of certain 
Koreans, commenced the manufacture in Korea 
of saké. The import into this country of the 
liquor so manufactured is reported to have been 
rapidly increasing. Some time ago foreigners 
attempted to start distilleries in TOkyd and 
Niigata, but by diplomatic interference they were 
promptly stopped. On the present occasion 
the Government, acting within their powers, have 
very justly put a duty on the imported article in 
order to prevent dishonest distillers, whether 
Japanese or foreigners, from taking advantage 
of the home manufacturers and merchants. We 
trust that in future the Government will be 
equally prompt in protecting home interests 
from similar dishonest attempts. 








Tue frenzied abuse which betrays a rotten 
cause is familiar enough at this end of the world. 
We know what is meant by the diurnal invec- 
tive of men in desperate circumstances, whose 
only hope is to convert their pen into such an 
instrument of slander and scandal that the price 
of its silence may save them from insolvency. 
But we could scarcely have believed that the 
hottest wrath of party strife could wring from a 
journal like the S¥. James's Budget such an 


extravagant and demented attack as the fol-} 


lowing: — 

Having well-nigh done all that he can do, or 
will be permitted to do, for the ruin of the country, 
Mr. Gladstone is now employed in destroy ing the 
Jast remnants of his own character. There were 
millions of men in England who believed him both 
wise and noble; of these, few remain who think 
him wise, and at this rate none will be permiticd 
to believe much longer that he is at any rate a 
high-minded man. Years and years ago we found 
out that he was neither one nor the other; and 
ever since he has lived for little else than to prove 
the justice of an opinion originally based upon the 
discovery of those fatal faults, intense egotism and 
an utter want of veracity. 

But though the real man became clear enough 
to any discerning eye long ago, yet, had it been 
his good fortune to die only four, or five, or six 
years since, not only would the country have been 
spared injuries irreparable and many a disgrace, 
but he would been been living to-day in the minds 
of most of his fellow-countrymen as one of the 
wisest and noblest of Englishmen. A very blessed 
ignorance it would have been for us; while for him, 
Fike other men in his position he thinks more of 
his place in history than of a few years of life, it 
would have been a gain inestimab! As itis, he 
has lived long enough to give the world such proofs 
of political ineptitude as have convinced thous 
ofthe most unwilling, thousands of the dullest 
minds; and having done that, it is his punishment 
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st certain time, or else be ordered to be sent to the 





to spend the rest of his days in revealing how 


jhuer, how false, how truly ignoble is his character 
as aman, 


Not tha 


scourge 


vhen he was made to be his country’s 
any cloak or concealment thrown 
over his true character. ‘The man who wants 
city, the man in whom equivocation is. so 
150 constant, and so active a quality that 

it is never absent from any word that he says or 
any thing that he does, warns the world against 
Nimself as clearly as if “Trust me not” had been 
written on his forehead at his bith. Had we 
lived in a land where and at a time when another 
sort of theology prevailed than that which forbids 
us to think such things, we might fancy our god 
laughing at the delusion that gave greatness or 
goodness toa character which had been not only 
sent asa scourge, but marked for what it was by 
the plainest signs, None of these signs were 
regarded till all the mischief he could do had been 
accomplished ; but it is something that he is being 
discovered at last. From what we must cali crimes 
—such as the deliberate abandoment of the Tokar 
garrison to famineand massacre—he now descends 
© the smallest tricks of the clection-booth ; and 
we faney the time is not far off when those who 
cling to him, or tather those who still cling to 
their delusions about him after the manner of the 




































ich bor will take another tone about him. 
They will still say that he was wise, and very 
good: that he was: that he was so up to about the 
year 18852 but that time, age, and many a year 





of him 
his wisdom any longer— 
even that he was ever the great statesman he was 
so long reputed tobe. Events would have dispelled 
that illusion, even without. such demonstrations-as 
his late “statesmanship” have afforded, But a 
man may be noble and high-minded without being 
great; and all tille to true greatness being de- 
siroyed, it is still possible to think of Mr. Gladstone 
as a naturally lofty character—in a decadence to 
be pitied rather than blamed. Let him, then, 
leave to his old and much-troubled admirers the 
comfort of thinking that. this he will not do 
if he fellows his present courses. Some of thove 
about him are rejoicing over the ingenuities with 
Which those courses are pursued. ‘They chuckle 
over the alertness, the promptitude, the wiliness, 
the resource he is now displaying: they are not 
his friends, or they are very blind ones, The 
more he is believed to know what he is about, 
the more is he in dan: g the last remnants 
of respect amongst men whose delusions are not 
altogether discreditable to them. 





of hard fighting have made another m, 
Impossible to believe 
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AccoxpinG to oflicial investigations published 
in the Micht Nicht Shiminn, the following 
shows the extent to which the time at various 
places in the empire differs from Toky6 time :— 

. Dissaresce, 


‘Noon 
11.57.09 





1148.28 
1143.04 





Hyéz0 
Hircshima 
Kumamoto 
Nagasaki 

Nala (Okinawa) 
Sapporo 

Sendai 
Hakudate 








Tire following contributions to the fund in aid} 
of the widow and family of Wasaburo Taka- 
oka, are acknowledged with thanks by Chief 
Inspector Nosse :— 








|i 33 
| Wag. 3 
1G 1 
AN, o 
HCH. 





Total 





Pernars the London and China Express may 
be interested to know. that in Japanese “ Miya” 
means “Prince,” and that to speak of “ Prince 
|Fushimi no Miya” is mere tautology. One 
‘would imagine that such a simple fact might 
| have become known ere this. 


| Tue Korean refugee Kim-yo-Kun who, it will 


be remembered, had been granted liberty by | 
|the Government to proceed to America within a/ 


Bonin Islands, having failed again to depart on 


UNIV! 
U 





the expiry of the prescribed time, was sent on 
board the Nippon Yusen Kaisha sailing ship 
Hidesato Maru on Saturday afternoon, The 
| vessel proceeded to Shinagawa the same day, 


and left for the Islands on Monday morning. 





Tue following subscriptions to the fund for re- 
lieving the families of sanitary officials, received 
at the Kanagawa Kencho up to yesterday even- 
ing, are acknowledged with many thanks :— 


YEN, 


Already acknowledged 
Airead) ledges 1379 





rs. C. P. Low & Co. 








| We are informed that in view of the introduc- 
tion of the cholera epidemic in this settlement, 
the Governor of the Prefecture has established a 
Branch Sanitary Office in the compound of the 
Settlement Police Station. This’ we need 
scarcely say would much facilitate the work so 
that the necessary staff of officers could be sent 
to the house of a patient immediately on receipt 
ofa report, to carry out the necessary measures. 








MR y1 spent Wednesday the 4th instant at 
Tomioka where he was the guest of Mr. M. 
Kirkwood. During the evening H.E. Count Ito, 
who is staying at Tomioka, paid a visit to the 
great violinist, and listened with evident enjoy- 
ment and appreciation to several pieces. The 
whole party returned to Yokohama the following 
morning in Count Ito’s steam launch, 





Tur Nicht Nichi Shimbun states that, at a 
niecting of sanitary officials held at the Home 
Oflice the sth instant, it was decided to 
declare the capital an infected locality, and to 
tejort accordingly to the Minister for Home 
Affairs, who will in all probability issue a noti- 
fication on the subject immediately. 

Ax American named Bob Coye (Coey), residing 
atthe “Old Brown Jug” No. 81, was attacked 
by cholera early on Sunday moming. Drs, 
Eldridge and Rokkaku were summoned, and 
the patient was removed to the hospital at Naka- 
mura, where he died at about 11 o'clock on Mon- 
day moming. The body was cremated and every- 
thing about the place thoroughly disinfected. 





Tur cholera returns for Yokohama on Saturday 
were :—New cases, 85; deaths, 33. Sunday, 
new cases, 59, deaths, 49. Monday, new cases, 
53; deaths, 47. Tuesday, new cases, 395 
deaths, 30. Wednesday, new cases, 45 ; deaths, 
30. Thursday, new cases, 50 ; deaths, 33. Fri- 
day, new cases, 29; deaths, 16. Total, cases, 
360; deaths, 238. 








Da. D. Brawys, once a professor in the old Tokyd 
Daigaku, and still an occasional contributor to 
the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
has lately been elected Professor of Geology in 
the University of Halle, where he has for some 
years been a “ Privat-docent.” 





Tue British barque Guiana, which put into St. 
John, N.B., for repairs while on a voyage from 
Hydgo to New York, was surveyed June 7th 
and very considerable repairs recommended 
before she could continue her voyage. 





We note that the monthly price list of Messrs. 
Maruya for July announces the publication 


| shortly of a third edition of Dr. J. C. Hepburn’s 


Dictionary, 
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THE CONSULAR TRADE REPORT 
FOR HYOGO AND OSAKA. 
pas, 
O his Trade Report for 1884, Mr.| 
Trove, expense of 





atthe labour 
which may be estimated from the result, ap-| 
pended a lengthy table showing the annual 
amountsof agricultural, mining, 
and other products, as well as of certain 
manufactures in eighteen prefectures about 
the Inland Sea. Onc hundred and eighty 


articles were enumerated, beginning with 


fishery, 


arrow-root and with willow 


baskets, aud the dimensions of the table 


ending 


were such that its insertion in any ordinary 
publication became a printer's problem of | 
no trifling magnitude. A departure so| 
novel and so startling appears to have bee 
altogether too much for the equanimit 





of the Foreign Office officials. To prevent 
any further impulses of zeal, they issued 
instructions limiting not only the 
and the nature of the tables henceforth to 
accompany Consular Trade Reports, but 


also the dimensions of the Reports them- 





number 





selves. These instructions Mr. RusseELL 
Ropertsox, in his Kanagawa Trade! 


Report, scems to have quietly, and in our| 
opinion properly, ignored. But Mr. Trou? 
chilling effects of 
PRAND'S 


has evidently felt the 
such a pointed repetition of TALLE 





maxim, Ile has drawn in his horns, so to 


speak. His Report for 1885 is a succinct 
and comprehensive witltin 
certain lines, but it is essentially the 


Report of an official who has learned by 


document 


experience that to travel beyond the well- 
worn groove of traditional duty is to 
encounter censure We 
should have liked, for example, to hear how 
things have fared with the Osaka cotton 
spinning mill which Mr. TRoup described 
in his Report for 1884. We had hoped, 
too, that the excursion he took last year 


not applause. 


into the domain of purely Japanese com- 
merce would have been followed up this 
year by fresh and perhaps more inviting} 
labours. There is so much of interest and 
the Mr. 


There is 


in regions where 





importance 
Trovr’s Consulate is situated. 
the question of the Inland Sea carrying 
trade, the head-quarters of which may be 
said to be at C There are the indus-/ 


tries and cond I, There] 






is the Lake Biwa canal, about the purposes} 


and progress of which the public has heard | 
nothing authentic. There is the matter 
of freights and communications generally. 
There are the exhibitions in Osaka and 
Kydté. There is the story of Osaka in 
connection with the floods and their con- 
sequences both as regards the soil and 
of the) 





its tillers. There is the history 


damage done in Osaka and the steps 
taken to it, There is the state 
of the Osaka money market; 


lopment of the system of credit; the re-! 





rapair 
the deve- 
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| stances of their lives. 


ea of the Teavine house and the general 
condition of commerce in that great city. 
There are the industries of Kydto; the 








have undergone; the 
have ken. | 
and vital question} | 


modifications they 





new departures that been 





There is the immense 
of the fall in prices, 

profits, and the value of f 
owing to currency contraction. 
a hundred other matters, all essential toa 
thorough understanding of the state of the 
country and the people, cry out in vain 
for investigation and record. But the ofli-| 
cial strait waiscoat is not to be unlaced. 


icultural 
d_ property 


These and 








There must be no originality ; 
tion; above all,’no zeal. The jaded in- 
tellect of Downing-strect declines to be 
fatigued by exhibitions of Consu 


no inspira-| 








ar energy: 
The dimensions of Blue books are hence- 
orth tobe as the Median laws, and Hr 
Majesty's printers must not be perplexed | 
by unaccustomed copy. We are not without | 





the bump of veneration. 
and even admire conservatism. 
it strange that while Lord ROSERERY si 
his office penning despatches intended to 
stimulate the interest and efforts of HER 
Majesty's Diplom 
ficers on behalf of trade, the staid routine 
of his own Department should protect it- 
self against radical shoc 


3ut we find 
sin 








atic and Consular of- 





by issuing in- 
structions of a diametrically opposite ten- 
dency. Does it ever occur to the autho- 
ties in Downing-street that the British 
merchant does not want to be officially 
informed how many bales of grey shirtings 
were imported or how many piculs of tea 
exported ata particular settlement in China 
or Japan during a certain year? All this 
information he possesses at least six 
months before it finds its way to Downing- 





street. If such statistics are needed for 
national purposes, they could be amply 
furnished in a summary of very small di- 
mensions. But the British merchant does 
want to hear something about the state of 
affairs, commercial and agricultural, in the 
interior of China and Japan; about the 


tendencies of the people’s tastes, the 
growth of their industries, the circum- 


At present Consuls 
ngin a ficld which is 





waste their time wor 
already perfectly familiar to the merch: 
instead of taking ¢ 
which are comparatively inaccessible to 
him, but which he would gladly explore if 
the It} 
seems to us that if, instead of calling on each 


ant, 






ursions into re 





ions 





| 
\he had the lesisure and means. 
Consulate fora report in stereotyped form, 
of limited dimensions and of invariable 
purport, the Consuls were invited to under- 
take investigations into subjects specially 
accessible to them and bearing. directly 
or indirectly, upon commerce, industry, and 
agriculture, not only would: really uscful 





work be done and the interests of trade 





materially furthered, but we should api | 
the silly spectacle of a numbe 
trained, able officials compelled to follo ow al 
routine which reduces the value of their 


talents and attainments to a minimum, 








|duced to two pennies in each dollar. 


We can respect] 


Ol 





UNIVERS 


As for the figures contained in Mr. 
Trovp’s Report, except where he states 
them in dollars, they are virtually useless. 
In converting silver into gold, he has taken 
the same rate—3s. 6d. per dollar—for 
1884 and 1885 


employed almost the minimum rate for 





in other words, he has 
1884 and the maximum rate for 1885, so 
that his sterling amounts vary greatly 
from the truth. It will please the good 
folks at the Treasury to learn that the 
dollar was worth 3s. 6d. last year, since 
the fraud perpetrated by them upon HER 
Majesty's ollicials in the East is thus re- 
But 
without doing any greater violence to the 
truth, they might have arranged matters 
more comfortably for their conscience by 
ordering the adoption of their own  fic- 
tilious rates throughout. The resulting 
figures would not have been more value- 
than the sterling sums in Mr. TROvp's 
Report. 

At Kobe, as at Yokohama, an increase 
Tt is 
S4jo.429—and it 





in the bulk of the trade is recorded. 
a small increase—only 
stands entirely to the credit of exports. 
In fact, 
$727,808, imports diminished by 


whereas exports increased by 
$278,379- 


sugar 





eorises and woollens suffered most ; 
and kerosene, on the contrary, show an 
improvement. It is interesting to note 
how steadily the yarns of Bombay are 
During 1885, 
the import of the former increased by 
1,764,300lbs., while that of the latter fell 
This has long been 
tes no surprise. What 
we have to note is Mr. TRouP’s shrewd 


ousting those of England. 


off by 1,859,500 Ibs. 





foreseen and ex 


that the movement has been 
The 
importer pays for his Bombay Yarns in 


observation 
helped by the appreciation of gold. 


silver. He therefore gets them cheaper— 
because of the relatively greater purchasing 
power of silver in a silver-using country 
and he knows also the exact price for 
which he can sell them. But he pays for 
English Yarns in gold, which, to begin 
with, is worth more silver in England than 
in the are 
chased, and which, by its constant 
more 








India at the time the yarns pur- 


ap- 





preciation, is worth considerably 
silver at the time the yarns are sold in 
Japan than itwas when they were pur- 
chased in Manchester. We trust that the 
Yokohama Chamber of Commerce will col- 
lect a few these pregnant facts as 
instanced in the trade of this country, and 
transmit them to the Bimetallic League, 
or to the great meeting of British Chambers 
of Commerce shortly to be held for the 


ering the silver problem. 


of 








purpose of cot 
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THE TORY CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE AND CUSTOMS DUTIL 
aoe oe 
HE vernacular press recently published 
a copy of a reply said to have been 
made by the Tékyé Chamber of Commerce 
toa question addressed to it by the Honor- 
able Sir FRANCIS PLUNKETT. Sir FRANCIS 
is Chairman of the Tariff Committee in the 
Treaty Revision Conference, and an en- 
quiry made by him, in that capacity, to the 
Tdky6 Chamber would necessarily be in the 
name of the whole foreign corps diplo- 
matique. We welcome this new departure. 
That it should be a 
seems strange enough, when the age of 
our intercourse with Japan is considered. 
Hitherto, however, the custom on the ‘part 
of foreigners has been to avoid any refer- 
ence to Japanese opinion in matters relat- 
ing to commerce—a custom as inexplicable 
as it was discourteous. The views of such 
a body as the Tokyé Chamber are well 
worthy of consideration, especially where 
the point at issue has at least as much 








“new” departure 


concern for Japanese as for foreigners. 
There can be no doubt, we imagine, that 
the Tariff Committee acted 
placing itself in communication with the 


wisely in 


Chamber, and that the line thus indicated 
may be followed with advantage hereafter. 

The particular question under discussion 
was the method of levying ad valorem 
duties. 
values, or should market values be taken 
as the basis of calculation? The Tokyé 
Chamber decides unequivocally in favour 
of the latter plan. The reasons of the 
decision are stated with thorough frank- 
ness. If merchants be left to fix by their 
own invoices the dutiable value of their 


Should they be levied on inyviced 


goods—says the Chamber in effect—dis- 
honesty is the the 
Customs are defrauded and public morality 
Now this is not a very savoury 
decision. It lays a rather sweeping charge 
at the door of commercial probity. Never- 
theless, few, we imagine, will venture to 
deny that it is a true decision. A case 
very much in point comes to our memor, 
Early in 1882, between 
France and England had reached a stage 
which indicated agreement with regard to 
certain modifications of the tariff. The main 
feature of those modifications was a change 
duties, and the 


inevitable result: 


suffers. 





negotiations 








from ad valorem to speci 
spirit of the change was nominally liberal. 
The framers of the new tariff claimed that 
in no instance would their specilic duties 
exceed the ad valorem rate previously 
charged, and that in several instances the 
importer would bencfit. Now, how did 
French merchants behave under these 
circumstances? Did they postpone the 
business of importing until they could pro- 
fit by the improved tariff? Not a bit of 
it. On the contrary, they used the utmost 
despatch to lay in stocks of imports before 
the new tariff should come into operation. 
During the first quarters of previous 
years, their imports of English goods had 
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= 
averaged less than 80 millions of francs. 





the first quarter of 1882, they im- 


ported g8 millions’ worth. In fact, they 





increased their usual purchases by 25 per 


cent., thus taking the risk of disturbing 





the English market, of glutting the french 





|market, and of consigning capital to tem- 
| porary idleness. 
that the arithmetic of M. Lion Say and 
{his colleagues was defective, and that, 
| while promising a reduction of duties, they 


were erroneously contriving an increase, 


No one could suppose 


\ s ‘ ‘ a "En 
|The alternative and inevitable inference 


|was that the amount of the nominal duties 





womed 





jleviable under an ad valorem tarifl 
Jol less 


the 


consequence to merchants than 








ac 





system affords, and that French importers, 


seeing themselye 





bout to be deprived of 
Linterval remaining to them. Speaking 
‘plainly, specilic duties are designed to 
|prevent fraud much as. to 
jlighten the labour of the Customs offi 
From a purely economical point of view 


quite as 





als. 





}ho one advocates such a fashion of im- 
port. More especially, no one advocates 
it in these times when the tendency of 


(eon : 
prices is perpetually downwards. 








every abasement of values, specific duties 


ybecame more onerous. ‘They can never 





of constant weight. 





: To levy them 
intclligently, it would be necessary to pro- 





ion, and we 





jvide for their periodical rev 
should then have a system which would 
create an ever recurring series of maxima 
and minima in the charges levied upon a 
Evidently such 
a system is opposed to all sound econo- 





country's foreign trade. 





mic principles. With regard to ad valorem 
, on the other hand, no theoretical 
They vary exactly as the 
value of the goods upon which they are 
levied. But they are open to the practical 
objection of injuring commercial morality. 
They offer a premium to fraud and misre- 
The Tokyé Chamber of 


Commerce proposes to meet this 


duties. 





objection exists. 














presentation. | 


difficulty! 





by appointing a committee of merchants to, 
basis of aver 


fix duties on the ge market 








values during the preceding twelve montl 
\To duties thus determined the Chamber 
aaively applies the name of “ad valorem.” 
| But, in point of fact, the system suggested 
by the Chamber is a system of specific 
duties subject to revision every twelve! 


months. The fundamental difference be- 


tween an ad valorem duty and a specitic 
duty is that the latter is constant, whereas | 
the former varies with the x 
jthe goods. Abolish this dilference in prac- 
tice, and the terms become s 
By the Chamber's method the difference 
jis wholly abolished. It is a foolish con- 





arket value of 











nonyms. 


|tradiction to speak of ad valorem duties 


ty of evasion which such a fiscal | 


| value of a staple, and bears, consequently, 
Jan invariable ratio to that value. A duty 
Hixed in January, for example, and levied 
‘unalterably until the following January, is a 
| specilic duty, pure and simple. It remains 
junchanged from New Year's day to New 
| Year's day instead of from the ratification 
And it is sub- 
ject to the grave, the fatal, objection men- 
tioned above; namely, that it exposes 
commerce toa series of fluctuating imposts 
and corresponding disturbances. There is 
stability. The Tokyd 
| Chamber of Commerce does not appear to 
\ iven much serious thought to this 
question, Had the members looked into 
the matter more closely, they would surely 
have endorsed the decision indicated by 
theor alike in the West; 


lof a treaty to its revision, 


[no clement of 


have g' 














and practic 


that facility, made haste to profit by the}namely, that the best possible form of 


Jimpost is an ad valorem duty safe-guarded 
by checks, of which the principal is the 
Customs’ right to fix the dutiable value of 
goods, and to take them over at that value 
should the importer decline to pay the 
revised duty. We do expett that 
Japan will devisea way of evading difficul- 
ties which have bafiled all economists in 


not 





With) the West. 





THE DEPARTURE OF KIM-VO-K 
: on 
ae iE Korean refugee KiM-YO-KUN has at 
last been sent away from Yokohama. 
Ie had done his utmost to make mischief, 
and on the whole he may congratulate him- 
self that the Government of Japan did not 
adopt a less sympathetic course towards 
him. His programme apparently was to 
procure postponement alter postponement 
of the date fixed for his deporture, and in 
the interim to render himself so obnoxious 
that the Japanese would be glad to get rid 
The United States 
rica were the place of sojourn he 
particularly affected. 





of him on any terms. 
of Am 





But he desired to 
go there as a gentleman at large, with the 
means of living an irresponsible, leisurely 
life. At the very outset he had an oppor- 
tunity of settling in San Francisco. A 
missionary society offered to receive and 
support him for aterm of years, taking their 
chance of converting him, But Kin pro- 
fessed to think that to accept this proposal 
would have placed him under an obligation 





to become a Christian. So he dcelined, 
though it was fully explained to him that 
to purchase a proselyte was the very last 
thing desired by the m He had 


then to choose between two courses: cither 





onari 








to find his way to America or Europe on 
his own account, or to submit to be sent 
wherever the Japanese Authorities might 
deem advisable. But he did not wish to 


choose. He preferred to have the choice 





fixed once annually and invariable throu 





| . et 
out the ensuing twelve months. The es- 
‘sential feature of an ad valorem duty—the 


one feature which recommends it ccono 





such a form of impost adjusts 
actly to every change in the market, 





cally—is t 
itself e 





UNIVER 


made for him. Accordingly, he petitioned 
for an extension of the time within which 
His re- 
quest was granted, and he then address- 


he had been ordered to set out. 


himself to the press, obviously scek- 





ing to create an exaggerated notion of 
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] 
the value to be put on his silence. It/p.m. of the 7th instant the inter- really contains. In point of fact it has 
is not at all impossible that had he|val allowed for the acceptance or rejec- only one bit of meat, and that is statistical. 
maintained a more discreet demeanour|tion of. these conditions. But Kim was Ireland, we are told, is not as large as the 
resolved to make things as diflicult’ as'State of Maine. Yet she produces more 


at first, official means might have been 


found to provide him with funds for his 
maintenance, 





journey and subsequent 
But his indiscretions—not to use a strong- 
er term—effectually prevented anything 
of the sort. After various delays it be- 
came necessary to enlist the aid of the 
police. Kim was carried to an uneccu- 
pied residence of Mr. Mitsu!, on Noge 
Hill, Kanagawa. There he continued his 
old devices, until the authorities, wearied 
out, adopted a firmer tone. He was in- 
formed, on the ist instant, that 
desired to go to America, every facility 
should be offered; that the Government 
were even not unwilling to provide a_ pas. 
sage for himself as well as for his four 
companions, and that certain Japanese 
merchants were endeavouring to collect 
funds sufficient to defray his travelling 
expenses as well as to support him for a 
considerable time beyond the water. But 
it was absolutely necessary, he was warn- 
ed, that he should leave Yokohama by 
the next steamer to San Francisco. That 
steamer was advertised to sail on the 3rd. 
She did not leave till the following day, 


In consequence 


if he 





and Kim was not in her. 
of this fourth failure on his part to comply 
with the directions of the authorities, an 


order was issued by the Minister of State) 


for Home Affairs, the 5th instant, to the 
effect that Kim must be removed to the 
Bonin Islands without further delay. The 
Korean did not approve of this destination. 
He seemed to himself to be another 
NAPOLEON. Indeed, his historical 
searches indicated the great Corsican’s 
exile to St. Helena as the only precedent 
for the treatment he, Kim, was now to 
receive. Under the influence of this 
belief, and by the foolish advice of some 
Yokohama foreign friends, he addressed to 
all the Foreign Representatives a protest 
against the Government’s action and an 
appeal for protection. He might as well 
have written to the POPE or to the Qu 
of Madagascar. The 6th instant came. 





re- 





Kin 
was informed that he should be conduct- 
ed to a steamer at 4 o'clock a.m. the fol- 


lowing morning. ‘This same evening his 
friends, both Japanese and Korean, peti- 
tioned for a further postponement, on the 
plea that the collection of a sum sufficient 
to send him to America was now assured, 
and under the engagement that they would 
be responsible for his departure by the 
next American mail. The Government, 
we believe, were not unwilling to grant] \ 
this petition, but their experience of Mr. 
Kim’s ways was such that they required 
awritten guarantee as to the certainty of 
his departure, and as to the collection of a 


sufficient sum to pay his debts in Japan as_ scttles 
well as the expenses of his voyage ; and conce 
they also required that his passage should. fairly introduced to the wor 
be engaged forthwith and the ticket lodged originally reported intemperance, 


with the Kanagawa Pretecture. 








Until riturns to it with curiosity to see what it 
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possible, A Japanese gentleman, well/(han half the total quantity of potatoes 
known in Yokohama as the president of a grown in the United ; sends three 
large-firm engaged in the export trade,|quarters of a million cattle and as many 
actually collected a suflicient sum and’shcep every year to England; grows 
brought it to the refugee before the expira-/ eighty-two million bushels of oats, barley 
tion of the appointed period. Kim, how-!and wheat; pays England sixty-five million 
ever, declined to accept the money, and in-| dollars of annual rent, and is taxed to the 
timated his preference to undergo whatever | extent of one hundred and fifteen million 
treatment the Government might deter-| dollars annually. Judged by the quantity 
mine. Accordingly, at 5 o'clock a.m., some} and value of her productions, she ought to 
officials of the Prefectural Office, accom-|be wealthy, but in point of fact she is 
panied by an Inspector of Police poor, and Mr. BLAINE 
eral constables, proceeded to conduct |that e ive rent and taxation are the 
him on board ship. The parport of the He does not seem 
order for his removal, and the fact of h e studied the question very closely. 
failure either to depart or to comply with) The minimum total saleable value of Irish 


| 
the conditions under which an extension of | farm produce is £39,2. 





ates 








and | mis eclares 





ably 









| caus 
to ha 


3,798 —we take the 





time might have been accorded, were fully| returns of 1885—and the proportion of 
this paid to landowners is at most 
£9,000,000 per annum, or less than one- 
But in England and Wales, the 
proportion of the gross pro- 
duce is more than one-third. Therefore, 
in point of rent, the Irish farmer is far 
better off than his English or Welsh con- 
With regard to taxation, the 
till more striking. Let us compare 


explained tohim. The police werethen about 
to execute the order when four Koreans, 
who were present in the capacity of Kia's 
friends, interfered and attempted forcibly 
to prevent his removal. The police or- 
dered these combatant folks to leave the 
persisted in their foolish 
course until finally it became nec: 
place them under restraint during Kim's 
journey to the ship. He proceeded in 
to Benten, and thence in 
Prefectural Office to 
which 


fourth, 


landowners’ 





room, but they 





ary to| temporary. 








is 
Ireland with Scotland. 
| bution of each unit of the Scotch popula- 
jtion to the Imperial Treasury is 36s. 5d. 
The actual contribution of each unit of the 
lf, however, 





The actual contri- 


a carria a 





steam launch of the 
the Hidesato Maru, 
the harbour. Kim's four companions were 
subsequently allowed, at their own rec 
to follow him to the ship, and one of them 
elected to share his voyage. The same 


was lying in 
Irish population is 11s. 5d. 
ample allowance be made for the greater 
wealth of Scotland, it will be found that 
every Scotchman ought to pay 1} times 
night the //idesafo Maru weighed anchor} as much as every Irishman. In reality he 
and proceeded to Shinagawa, whence she| pay Thas, wherker 
sailed for the Bonins the following day.| 


Jas to rent or as to taxation, the Irish 
It is to be presumed that Mr. Kim will) are circumstanced much more favourably 
now cease, for some time at all events, to 


than the other inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom. Mr. BLAINE’s figures are sin- 
gularly misleading. is 








s much. 





be an international nuisance. 








It 
that a man of his experience can ignore the 
danger of stating one set of totals and 


inconceivable 


MR. BLAINE'S STATISTICS. 











P it be any object with politicians—as| drawing comparative inferences from them 


t any examination of the other set 






I 


withe 





we presume it is—to keep themselyes 










prominently before the public, Mr. BLAtn of figures with which they are compared. 
speech on Irish affairs has been very ser-|‘The most careful investigations have de- 
viceable to him. It sowed the seeds ot | monstrated that, whereas in England and 





endle and his| Wales the burdens of all sorts incident 
upon agricultural land (other than rent) 
imount to nearly %5 per cent. of the gross 
ut it owed much, perhaps! value of the produce, those burdens in the 
hole, of its success to accident. We|case of Ireland only amount to a little 
doubt if the oration would have received) more than 7 per cent.; and that, while rent 
the smallest attention at the hands of the jin England and W. leg averages between 
public, had not the stenographer put into, | thirty and forty per cent. of the gross value 
Mr. BLAINE’S mouth abuse of Lord SALIS-| of produce, it averages, in Ireland, barely 
BURY which naturally rouscd the anger of| (25 percent. It is true that Ireland sends 
English journalists. Mr. BLAINE declares annually to Great Britain nine millions 
that he did not use the abusive epithets’ sterling worth of stock, meat, butter, poul- 


d eggs; nearly one million worth of 





s talk controversy ; 
friends an opportunity to culo 
and enabled his eneniies 


gave 





tise him, 








tod Lhim on 





new ground. 








the w 








attributed to him, and his denial, of course, 


the matter so far as the epithets are 





fish millionsworth of manufactures. 
It is 
s notice by its plz 








sch, howev 





also true that the Irish people com- 





iin of being poor. Their sympathisers 

are pleased 

fer this discrepancy between their 
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agricultural efforts and theirimpecuniosity| 
to English misrule. But the figures we, 
have quoted show that the Irish people 
ae citcumstaneed more favourably than 
theiwhabitants of any other part of the 
United Kingdom. What more can Eng- 
land be expected to do forthem? “Let 
them manage their own affairs,” say Mr. 
BLAINE and his fellow-thinkers. And what 
then? Supposing that they were allowed 
to manage their own affairs, how would 
they proceed to better their condition ? 
Their total payments on account of rent 
are nine millions sterling. being propor- 
tionately a considerably smalle 





sum than 





Englishmen pay. Would they reduce this 
total at the expense of the landlords ? The! 
average rent paid by Irish tenants at pre-| 
sent is less than 11s. per acre. How much| 
margin is there for reduction here ? Would, 
they cut down their taxes? They are al- 
ready taxed much more lightly than the 
other inhabitants of the United Kingdom, 
and they can only retrench in this direction 





at the expense of governmental efficiency. | 
The truth is that with Home Rule their 
public expenses would be laryely increased. 
It has been shown that, unless wholly unjust 
discrimination be exercised in favour of| 
Ireland, her contributions to the Imperial] 
exchequer when she enjoys local autonomy 
ought to be 6} millions sterling. At present 
they are barely 4 millions. Further, she! 
Jerable outlay 
in connection with her separate legisla- 
ture, and her local authorities would be| 
unable to raise moncy on terms nearly 





would be involved in con 








so favourable as those they obtain at pre- 
Finally, if she reduces rents, she} 
also reduces an important item of taxable, 
revenue. How, then, would Home Rule| 
improve her financial condition? Mr. 
BLAINE is said by his friends to be a 
shrewd, square-headed We 
cannot help thinking that to maintain his 
repatation for these qualities in the face 
of his recent utterances involves a hypo- 


sent. 


politician, 





thesis not over favourable to his politi 
morality. 








SAMOA, 

- * 
OME particulars of events in Samoa 
are published in our last American 
exchanges. They doubtless require to be 
discounted in deference to their source—a 
very singleminded American scttler—but| 
the main outlines of the story cannot be 
muchastray. The beginning of the recent} 





troubleis.ascribed toan American sailor who 
landed in Samoa many ycars ago, having 


deserted from a whaling vessel. This man 


claimed to have acquired by purchase the| 
land which was the seat of the Samoan} 
Government. MALIETOA, the King, repu-| 
diated the claim on the ground that no! 
one but himself had any legal title to the 
land, and the United States supported his 
objection But the .\merican was not to 
be bafiled. By and by he sold the land to 
a large German firm, this time alleging! 
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| people, now unhappily 


that he had bought it from the Kinc. The 
latter had now to deal with the German 
Consul, who, so the story runs, compelled 
him to give up the land and move his 


residence elsewhere. It is stated that the 





project secretly contemplated was to hoist 
the standard of a rebel and rival ruler, 
E 


TAM before MALIETOA could re- 
establish his Court in another part of the 
islands. But MALIEOTA was too wide- 
awake, and the rebel chief had to retire 
ultimately to another place, where he 
Thus 
there were two nominal Sovereigns in the 





formed a camp with 1,500 men. 


field; a legitimate King, recognised by 
America and England, and a ptetender 
secretly supported by Germany. The 
next episode was a complication between 
MALIEOTA and the Germans. The former 
had signed a convention agreeing to esta- 
blish a mixed Court. But as he failed to 
fulfil his engagement, a party of German 
man-of-war's men landed and pulled down 
the Samoan flag. By andby the German Ad- 


¢ i s ‘ e 
miral arrived with three ships. MALIEOTA, | 


being still obduraté about the mixed court 
business, had not yet been gllowed to re- 
hoist his colours, and consequently received 
no manner of recognition from the Admiral. 





This was a grave insult, for MALIETOA 


It i 
true that he wears no trousers, but he 


deserved more courteous treatment. 


somctimes boasts a shirt and is never 
without a breech-cloth. What made mat- | 
ters worse was that the Admiral proceeded , 
to the camp of the rebel TAME , and} 
held with him a conclave, at which the 


pretender’s claims were indirectly but 








pretty plainly recognised. Meanwhile 
MALIETOA was not idle. The following] 
letter was addressed by him to the} 





United States Consul :— 


Government House, Apia, May 13, 1883. 
To the Hon. Berruotn Gr. aum, United 
States Consul 







As the 
United States of Am 
tection, and as iti 








aid that some of the 
in rebellion 
amthority, are fearful that the guns of A 
and English menofwar will be turned against 
them, 

We desire you to issue a proclamation to allay 
such fea d to Lid all people in Samoa to be 
quiet and orderly, and to go to their’ own. villages 
and there live ina peaceful and ordinary manner. 














Matirtoa, King of Samoa. 
Sexy, Secretary of State. 





By way of response to this request, the} 
U.S. Consul issued a proclamation :— 
In obedience to the request of His Majesty King | 


alictoa, 1, the undersigned, Berthold Greene 
im, United States Consul’ in the Kingdom of | 


M 
h 





| Samoa, in the name of the’United States of Ame- 


fica and by virtue of the command of King 
Malietoa, above set out, do hereby order all people 
within this Kingdom to live peaceably and quietly, 
and also order all persons who may have assem: 
bled for the purpose of opposing the government 
of King Malietoa forthwith to disperse to their 
several homes and there dwell peacefully. 

And [ hereby state that no English or Amesican | 
war ship will ‘be requested by me, acting as and 
for the United States of America and His Majesty 
King Malietoa, to fire upon or otherwise molest | 
anyof the subjects of this or any other country, | 
unless for the preservation of life and property ot 
the punishment of crime. 

‘The United States of America desire that happi- 
ness, peace, and prosperity may be enjoyed by 
Samoa, and trust that the difficulties hitherto 











UN 


retarding the progress of these islands will soon 

e overcome, and that by reviving commerce and 
with an established government the great natural 
resources of this kingdom may be peaceably de- 
veloped, so that the welfare Both of individuals 
and the community may be secured. 

Berruoip Greenesaum, 
United States Consul. 

Apia, Samoa, May 14, 1886. 

Simultaneously with the issue of this 
philanthropic document, the Samoan flag 
was hoisted with the United States’ ensign 
over it on the same halliards. The Ger- 
man fleet now took its departure, and the 
German Consul issued a manifesto on his 
own account. It ran thu 

NOTICE TO ALL MEN. 

It is well known by all Samoa that negotiations 
are at present being carried on between the three 
great Powers, with a view to bringing about that 
which will conduce to the prosperity of Samoa. 
The negotiations are not yet complete. For this 
cause German ships of war have lelt Samoa with- 
out inquiring into the transgressions of treaties and 
other violations of law recently committed by 
Malictoa. But these have been made known to the 
government of Germany, in consequence of which 
the German flag has been kept flying at Moule- 
Nowhon Point. “On this account nothing done by 
Malicioa during recent days is of any value whai- 
e It is quite impossible that protection can be 
extended over the government of Samoa by the 
Ametican Consul before such instructions ‘have 
been received fiom his own government. Hence 
the hoisting of the American flag over the flag of 
the government in Apia is of no value whatever. I 
emphatically protest against that act, and I exhort 

no reliance upon. Itis of no value 
: y are committing acts which will 
ise serious trouble, since Samoa alone will be 
held responsible for the consequences of such acts. 
Dx. Srevger, German Consul-General. 
Apia, May 21, 1886. 


Relieved of the presence of the German 


| 
| 























i} 













jships, MALIEOTA now conceived the bold 


idea of trying conclusions with the rebels. 
He collected two thousand braves and sur- 
rounded the camp of TAMESESE. Civil war, 
however, was not desired by either Ger- 
mans, Americans or English, first, of course, 
because the interests of humanity forbade 
bloodshed, and secondly, because the battle 
ground was occupied by foreign planters 
who had much respect for their property. 
In view of these considerations, the British 








"|Consul proposed that his colleagues and 
an she should relieve MALIEOTA of his func- 


tions; but such a course would have dis- 
turbed the American protectorate. Out 
of the Consular disagreement there was 
finally evolved a joint proclamation very 
welcome to MALIEOTA :— 

“We, the consuls of Germany, Great Britain, 


\ i 4 { 4 
and the United States, give notice that we and our 


governments do not and never have in any way re- 
Cognized ‘Tamesese as King of Samoa, and order 
all Samoans to return to their homes and remain 
quiet and peaceful. 

* And we further demand the continued enforce- 





|ment of the convention, especially with regard to 


the neutral territory of Apia. 

es Steubel, Imperial German Consul-General. 
ed Powell, H.B.M. Consul. 
reencbaum, United States Consul. 
“Apia, May 27th, 1886.” 


The breech-clothed monarch would not 
consent, however, to disband his forces: 
they occupied a position of too much vant- 
age. Accordingly, he was invited to meet 
the Consuls and the commanders of H.M. 
steamer Diamond and the U.S. 
Mohican, 






steamer 
Once more the British Consul 
proposed the assumption of the Govern- 
ment by the Consuls, and once more the 
American representative refused his as- 
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sent. The decision finally reached was that 
MALIEOTA should be officially addressed 
by the German Consul in a communication 
recognising him as KiNG of Samoa, and 
that TamMEsESsE should be required to 
surrender his fort and disperse his forces. 
Should the rebels fail to comply with these 
conditions by June 2nd, MALIEOTA was 
to be allowed to proceed to hostilities. 
Such is the story, with regard to which 
the obvious comment is that, if the Ger- 
mans ever had any intention of supporting 
the rebel chief, they abandoned the pro- 
gramme in a manner strangely inconsistent 
with their accustomed firmness. It will be 
found, we suspect, that historical accuracy 
is not the most prominent feature of the 
narrative. e 


BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT 


FOR HYOGO AND-OZAKA FOR 1885. 


Brittsn Consutate, Hyéco, 
May 25, 1886. 

Sir,—I have the honour to report on the 
Trade and Navigation of this Consular District 
for the year 1885, and to enclose you the follow- 
ing Returns on this subject : 

1.—Return of principal Articles of Export 
from Hyégo and Ozaka during the year 1885. 

2.—-Return of principal Articles of Import 
into Hy6go and Ozaka during the year 1885. 

3.—Table showing the total value of Articles 
exported from HyOgo and imported into Hydgo, 
to and from certain Foreign Ports during the 
years 1885 and 1884 

4.—Return of Shipping at the Port of Hydgo 
(Kobe) in the year 1885. 

The returns of Imports and Exports are based 
on the revised Customs Returns; and in Con- 
verting the currency in which the values of the 
Imports are expressed in the Customs returns 
into Sterling, in the annexed Tables, the rate of 
$4.88 to the £1 sterling has been adhered to 
throughout,—that being the value which the 
Customs here adopt as the equivalent of the £1 
sterling. In the Export Retum, and in all other 
calculations in this report, the dollar or yen has 
been taken as equal to 3/6. In both of the re- 
turns the rule has been followed of relegating 
to the head of sundries all articles of which the 
total import or export, at the two ports together, 
does not amount in value to 50,000. The re- 
turns of shipping are based on figures obtained 
from the various Foreign Consulates, and, for 
Japanese shipping, from the Customs’ records. 





TRADE AND COMMERC 
‘The value of the Import and Export Trade 
for the year amounted to £3.200,713 Sterling, 
or $16,797,803, being an increase of £70,322 
or $449,429. The gross import was £1,788,341, 
or $8,727,108, as against $9,005,487 in 1884 ; 
and the gross Export amounted to £1,412,372 
Sterling, or $8,070,695, as against 87,342,887 
in 1884, The value of articles re-exported and 
imports duty repaid amounted to $201,961, or 
£41,385, leaving a nett import of £1,746,956; 
the value of articles re-imported and exports 
duty repaid amounted to $11,603 or £2,031, 
leaving a nett export of £1,410,341. Treasure 
was imported to the value of $5,849,452, or 
£1,198,658, and exported to the value of 
$1,227,027 or £214,730 sterling 
Of the gross foreign trade of the two ports 
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only £410,518 value fell last year to Ozaka, 
namely £234,906 value of imports, principally 
sugar, colton, and other miscellaneous articles, 
and £175,612 value of exports, principally cop- 
per, tobacco, vegetable wax, dried cutule-fish, 
kanten, and mushrooms. The rest of the trade 
was done at Kobé (Hyégo). 

IMPORTS. 

The decrease in value in the year’s importa- 
tion generally, as compared with the previous 
Lyear's import, is distributed over the headings of 
woollens, kerosene, and miscellaneous Western. 
Under the headings of cottons, metals, sugar, 
and miscellaneous Eastern there is an increased 
importation, The value of deliveries is, how- 
ever, a better criterion of the state of the import 
trade; and some estimates on this subject, 
which I have obtained from the published 
statistics of the local Chamber of Commerce, 
and elsewhere, show a decrease under the 
headings of cottons and woollens, and an in- 
crease under the headings of sugar and kero- 
sene. The Chamber of Commerce statistics 
show deliveries of cottons to the value of 
$3,058,300 (say £535,203) last year, as against 
$3,074,700 value in 1884; and of woollens to 
the value of $1,272,600 (say £222,705) as 
against $1,406,300. 

I note some of the more important variations 
which have taken place in this trade last year. 
Bombay yarns appear to be supplanting Eng- 
lish made yarns in the consumption of the 
district. Deliveries of English yarns have de- 
creased from 4,198,300 Ibs. in 1884 to 2,338,800 
Ibs. in 1885 ; while deliveries of Bombays have 
on the contrary, increased from 6,792,400 Ibs. 
in the former year to 8,557,200 Ibs. last year. 
This can probably be accounted for parily by 
the improved spinnings coming forward from 
Bombay taking the place of some of the Eng- 
lish yams, which are more expensive. Bombay 
yarns having to be paid for in silver, while English 
spinnings have to be paid for in gold, the former 
have doubtless received an impetus from the 
relative decline in the value of silver. It is also 
stated that the softer spun Bombays are coming 
more into favour with the Japanese consumer 
than the harder spun English Yarns, 

Deliveries of Gray Shirtings have increased 
by 77,000 pieces over those for the previous 
year, the total for last year being reckoned at 
232,312 pieces. I am unable to account for 
this unless it implies a transfer to the above 
extent of the direct trade in this article from 
Yokohama to this port. White Shirtings, Cot- 
ton Velyets, and some other articles also show 
an improvement ; Victoria lawns and some other 
English Cottons under the head of fancy articles 
have experienced depression, 

The demand for most kinds of Woollen ar- 
ticles fell off to some extent last year. Under 
the heading of Italian Cloth, however, there has 
been an increase in deliveries which nearly 
counterbalances the falling off in other English 
Woollens. 

In the early part of the year metals generally 
were dull, but from March began to exhibit a 
firmer tendency which continued, with the ex- 
ception of some falling off in November, till the 
close of the year. In December a large business 
was recorded, with prices unaltered, except in 
pig iron, which experienced a decline. Under 
iron, nails continue to occupy an important 
Position. These are of Belgian, and other 





Continental manufacture. In the importation 





of other iron machinery and plant on Japanese 
Government orders, a transfer of business has 
of late taken place from British to German 
firms, and probably, along with this, a transfer 
to some extent from articles of British to articles 
of Continental origin. In connexion with this, 
there has been also a similar transfer of private 
business in these articles. 

Iam hardly ina position to form a reliable 
estimate of the deliveries in metals as distin- 
guished from importation under this head. 

There has been an increased demand for 
kerosene oil in this district. Deliveries during 
last year are estimated at 1,004,048 cases of ten 
gallons each, as against $66,700 cases in 1884. 
The estimated value of deliveries in 1885 was 
$1,700,000. “Atlantic” is still the favourite 
brand; and prices for it have varied from $1.72 _ 
per case in January to $1.63 in April, and 
$1.92} in November. Stock on the 31st De- 
cember was estimated at 178,500 cases. 


EXPORTS. 

The increase in exports, in 1885, is distri- 
buted over the headings of tea and copper, and 
among the following articles which are reckoned 
in the annexed table of exports under the head- 
ing of miscellaneous, namely :—Antimony, 
bamboo-ware, bronze-ware, fans, hides, kanfem 
(colle vegetale), lacquer-ware, matches, mush- 
rooms, porcelain and earthenware, rags, sea- 
weed, soap, tobacco, vegetable wax. The fol- 
lowing articies of export, on the other hand, 
show a decrease:—under the general headings, 
dried fish, coal, silk, and rice ; under the head- 
ings of miscellaneous, camphor, screens (an in- 





crease in quantity with a decrease in value) ; 
while rapeseed and sulphuric acid have fallenso 
far as not to come within the limit of separate 
notice. 

It may be remarked here that the fall in the 
relative value of silver has, generally, had a 
stimulating effect on exports; as it has had the 
opposite effect on certain classes of imports. 

append a few notes on some of the more 
important articles of export separately. 

The returns show an export of 16,538,858 
Ibs, of tea in 1885 as against 14,376,400 Ibs. in 
1884, being an increase of 2,162,458 lbs. The 
declared value of the year's export is $2,510,869 


(£439,402) as against $2,153,495 in 1884. 
The average price paid here for tea last-year, 
according to an estimate with which I have been 
favoured, was $19.65 per picul,—being lower 
than in any previous year. For several years 
past there has been a continued tendency in the 
market towards lower priced teas. Throughout 
last year common and medium grades have 
commanded full prices, the demand inthe United 
States and Canada running on those kinds. 
Fine and choice teas have been selling cheaper 
than in any previous year, prices in the Ameri- 
can market ruling very low for those grades. 
The natural effect of the above tendency is that 
a more favourable result is obtained by giving 
attention to the preparation of common teas, and 
there is not much inducement for the producer 
to attempt to improve the quality of the produce. 
The follbwing is an estimate, from which the 
above average price is obtained, of the settle- 
ments of different priced teas on this market 
during 1885 :— 


Prices Parp. ICULS. 


bs 
(of 1334 ibs.) 
lo 1150 . 
to 16.50 
to 21.50... 
lo 25.50.14. 
to 29.50 
30 to 39.50 .. 
4o and upwards 





Total 1.131,882 
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The discrepancy between the total weight, as 
here stated in piculs, and that of the export 
given above, is accounted for by the loss of 
weight in firing,—the estimate being made on 
the teas as bought, before firing. 

Of the tea exported 9,108,857 Ibs. were 
invoiced to places in the United States, and 
7,004.639 lbs. to Canada. Of that invoiced to 
Canada, however, probably about one half is 
sold in the United States. 

Copper shows a somewhat larger export than 
in previous years. 

The export of Rice amounted to 12,645 tons 
in 1885, as against 33,426 tons in 1884. The 
great falling off in this staple export last year 
was owing to the poor crop in 1884. High 
prices ruled, precluding the possibility of export. 
The crop of 1885 is of excellent quality, and 
the quantity, notwithstanding the floods which 
occurred in this and other parts of the country 
in the early summer, rather above the average 
than otherwise. x 

The export of Antimony shows an increase of 
1,266 tons. 

Camphor has fallen off in quantity from 
4,387,866 Ibs. in 1884 to 3,123,477 Ibs. in 
1885. 
did not pay dealers ; hence little came on the 
market in the early part of last fear. In July 

+ prices reached 817 per picul, and continued 
advancing until they reached $20} in Decem- 
ber ; but these high rates were slowly responded 
to by buyers. 

Lucifer Matches, which in 1881 and 1882 
were exported to a considerable amount, fell off, 
owing to the very inferior quality of the article 
manufactured, to an insignificant amount the 
following yeas, and disappeared altogether from 
the export list in 1884. Last year this export 
has revived, and reached again the consider- 
able figure of 178,616 gross. The article is 
destined chiefly for the Chinese market. 





Washing soap, which is also destined for the 
same market, has been a growing export for the 
past two years. 

Tobacco in leaf reached the figure of 1,722,130 
Ibs. as against 604,533 Ibs. the previous year. 
The large shipments last year were entirely of 
of the season 1884-5, that is from the crop of 
1883, then coming on the market. Owing to 
these large shipments, and the short and indif- 
ferent crop of 1884, the export for the season 
1885-6 has been very limited, and higher 
prices have been ruling in the home trade 
here. What now remains on the market is to a 
large extent unsuitable for export. The crop 
of 1885 has been much under that of ordinary 
years—one approximate estimate brings it to 50 
per cent. less. 

Vegetable wax reaches twice the export of 
1884. 

The multiform trade 
bronze-ware, bamboo-ware, fans, screens, lac- 
quer-ware, porcelain and earthenware, &c., 
yaries constantly in the specific style of articles 
exported, but generally exhibits a tendency to 
grow. A new article of miscellaneous export 
has lately been in some request, the fibrous 
part of the “snake gourd,” called by the Japa- 
nese ‘‘hechima,” and in commerce “luffra.” 
Ordinarily exported to Europe for use as a bath 


in such articles as 


tubber, it has, I believe, come now to be used as | 


padding in the manufacture of sola hats. It 
is used by the Chinese as padding for the 
soles of shoes. 
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Prices in 1884 were low, and probably ¢ 


RATES OF EXCHANGE. 

Bank rates on London opened in 1885 at 
3/6 per dollar, on demand, and 3/7} at four 
months’ sight. The rate then fell away more or 
less rapidly, until at the close of the year it 
reached 3/4 on demand, and 3/4 at four months. 
The average bank rate for the year was 3/5} on 
demand and 3/62 at four months. 

Japanese paper, from the month of January 
until the middle of April, fluctuated consider- 
ably, ranging between 130 and 110 yen per 
$100. From the middle of April it steadily rose 
in the end of-May, it reached par. In 
September, October, and November it was at a 
fractional discount, but never of more than one 
per cent., and reached and remained again at 
par in December. 

Thave been favoured, as in previous years, by 
the Commissioner of the Imperial Mint in Ozaka, 
with a return of the bullion imported into the 
Mint and ccins struck during last year. The 
amount of bullion imported was as follows :— 














Gold 51,573-56 Troy oz. 

Silver 6,501,207.28 Troy oz. 

Copper + 23,743,205 Troy oz. 

The coins struck were as follows :— 
Ye. 

Gold 5 yen pieces 1,004,055 value 
Silver 1 yeu pieces . 4,207.479 value. 
Silver 50 sem pieces 205,002 value. 
Silver 20 sen 841,565 value. 





Silver 10 sev pieces 





976,821.40 value. 





6,320,927 
468,463.52 value. 
155,831.20 value. 


Total value of Silver coins 
Copper 1 sex pi 
Copper } sen pieces 








Total value of Copper coins ... 624,294.72 value. 








Total value of coins struck. 





+ 7,949,277.12 value. 
This shows an importation into the Mint of 
22,503.28 oz. more of gold, and 2,893,020.32 
oz. more of silver in 1885 than in 1884, while 
there were struck, of gold coins, to the value of 
yen 434,640 more, of silver coins, to the value 
of yen 2,721,015.40 more, and of copper coins 
to the value of yer 362,955.05 less last year than 
in 1884. 
The quantity of gold and silver refined at the 
Mint last year was as follows -— 
Pure gold 50,978.95 02. 
Pure silver 985,574.53 0z. 
The chemical works, which have for some 
years been carried on in connexion with the 
Mint, were, in the month of May last year, 
leased to a private Company. 


SHIPPING. 

The total number of British vessels entering 
the Port of Hydgo in 1885 was 151 vessels, of 
224,069 tons, as against 139 vessels, of 200,529 
tons in 1884, being an increase of 12 vessels 
and 23,540 tons. Of the British vessels which 
entered last year, 52 vessels, of 81,412 tons, were 
steamers of the P,& O. S. N. Company, 83 
vessels of 124,595 tons, were other steamers and 
16 vessels of 18,062 tons were sailing vessels. 

The entries of French, shipping in 188; were 
19 vessels of 21,256 tons, as against four vessels 
of 3,805 tons in 1884, being an increase of 15 
vessels and 17,451 tons. All these were steamers 
of the Messageries Maritimes Company, and 
the increase last year is owing to the fact of this 
Port having become a Port of call of the Com- 
pany’s mail line,—an arrangement which, be- 
sides affording another means of regular through 
transport between this Port and Europe, by the 
| usual intermediate Ports, also adds materially to 
the convenience of the mercantile community here 
| in the matter of the despatch and still more of the 
receipt of the mails, The Messageries steamers 
now come here direct from Hongkong, pro- 
ceed on to Yokohama; and, on the return 
voyage, proceed direct from here to Hongkong. 
| _ The entries of German shipping last year have 
risen to 32 vessels of 33,342 tons, being and 
an increase of 7 vessels and 11,368 tons over 
the entries in 1884. 








The entries of United States Shipping have 
decreased from 11 vessels of 16,118 tons in 
1884 to 8 vessels of 10,085 tons last year, 

‘The total entries of the Port under the British 
and other flags, except Japanese, have been 213 
vessels of 290,858 tons last year. as against 189 
Is of 248,460 tons in 1884, being an in- 
crease of 24 vessels and 42,398 tons. 

None but Japanese vessels have entered the 
Port of Ozaka last year. 

The bulk of the British steamers visiting this 
Port belong to lines trading, by intermediate 
Japanese and other Ports and the usual canal 
route, to and from the United Kingdom. Nine 
British steamers arrived direct from Hongkong, 
with general cargoes, and one sailing vessel 
direct from Hull with railway iron. Ten British 
steamers cleared direct for Hongkong, all with 
general cargo; one steamer and one sailing 
vessel direct for Rangoon, one sailing vessel 
direct for Singapore, one for Burrard’s Inlet, 
and one for Vancouver Island, all in ballast. 
OF the other British sailing vessels visiting the 
Port, eight came from Philadelphia direct with 
Kerosene, and three vessels from New York 
came on to this Port, from Yokohama, with 
part cargo of Kerosene ; one vessel came from 
Formosa with sugar; two from other Chinese 
Ports, one in ballast and one with general cargo, 
and one from Yokohamain ballast. Of the British 
steamers trading otherwise than to British Ports 
16 proceeded, via intermediate ports, to New 
York, with tea and general cargo, and one to 
Saigon. Of the British sailing vessels trading 
to other than British ports, one went on toa 
Japanese port with part cargo ; three cleared for 
Chinese ports with wheat and general cargoes : 











*|two for United States’ Atlantic ports with rags ; 


one for Oregon and three for the Phil 
Islands in ballast. 

Of the French and German shipping, eight 
vessels came direct from and seven vessels 
went direct to Hongkong The return of Japa- 
nese Shipping entering at the Treaty Port of 
Hyégo shows little variation in the total from 
that of 1884. The number of sailing vessels 
has materially increased, but that of steamers 
decreased, The total number of ships entered 
is less, but the tonnage, on the other hand, is 
greater. 

The steam communication under the Japa- 
nese flag between the port of Hydgo and 
Foreign Countries last year consisted of the line 
of steamers now belonging to the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, running weekly once each way, 
between Yokohama and Shanghai, calling at 
this port, Shimonoseki and Nagasaki, of which 
line the entries each way amounted to 57,000 
tons, and of vessels trading to Korean ports. 
Of the latter 12 sailing vessels, of 1,134 tons 
entered, and 9g sailing vessels, of 937 tons 
cleared ; 17 steamers of 3,476 tons entered and 
15 steamers of 3,282 tons cleared, besides 5 
steamers entered and two cleared under Govern- 
ment charter as transports. 

‘The rest of the Shipping under the Japanese 
flag was engaged in the coast trade only. 

Freights to London by P. & O. and M. M. 
steamers have, from the month of April to the 
end of the year generally stood at 50/-55/ per 
ton measurement. The minimum by P.& O. 
steamers was 30/in January; maximum 6s/ in 
June. By other steamers the minimum has 
been 27/6 in January, the maximum 52/6 in 
June. Per ton dead’ weight, the lowest freight 
to London by P. & O. has been 17/6. To 
Australia, by steamer, freights have ranged from 
42/6 in January to 32/6 in December per ton 
measurement. To New York by sailing vessel, 
from 30/ to 25 

Freights for tea to the United States, Atlantic 
Cities, and Canada were, at the commencement 
of the season in April at 5 cents gold per Ib., 
jfrom May to August at 3 cents, and from then 
to the end of the year at 24 cents., by sailing 
vessel and Northern Pacific Railway to the same 
destinations, 2 cents gold, in May and June ; 
by steamer to San Francisco from April to 
|September, 2 cents gold per Ib., and during the 
rest of the year $12 per ton measurement. By 
steamers vid Suez Canal, from April to August 
rates ranged from 50/ to 80/per ton. During 
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the rest of the year freights to New York by 
Strez Canal steamers, for tea and general cargo, 
were from 45, to 30, 

The New Pier noticed in last year’s trade re- 
port as having been opened in November, 1884, 
is now regularly used by the steamers of the 
P. & O. and M. M. Companies, but rarely by 
other steamers. The Pier rates are now col 
lected upon the quantity of cargo delivered and | 
received,—instead of, as formerly, upon the 
vessels’ length,—as follow 

Under and up to 500 tons, 10 cents per ton, 
with five cents added for each ton over the first 
500 tons ; but the lowest limit of charge for any 
vessel to be $25. 

The new Patent Slip at this Port, described in 
last year’s Trade Report, was officially opened 
in September last, and has been in use ever 
since. 

















POPULATIO. 

1am indebted to the Authorities of the Hyégo 
Prefecture and of the Prefecture of the city of 
Ozaka for the following statistics of the popula- 
tion. In the month of January of this year 
there were, in Kobe, that is to the east line of 
the Minato-gawa, 14,711 houses, and a popula- 
tion of 33,643 persons, of whom 16,320 were 
males and 17,323 females. In Hydgo, that is 
to the west of the line of the Minato-gawa, there 

















were 9,537 houses and a population of 27,72 
persons, of whom 13,061 were males and 14,059 
females. In the country districts of the Pre- 
fecture, including the small towns, there were 

665 houses, and a population of 1,405,323 
persons of whom 716,443 were males and 





s gives a total town popu- 
lation, in Kobe and Hyogo together, of 61,363 
persons, and, in the country districts of 
1,405,323, Or 1,460,086 persons in the whole 
Prefecture. 

In the city of Ozaka there were, in the month 
of January of this year, houses with 
308.742 inhabitar and in the country districts 
and towns, 275,011 houses and 1,325,487 in- 
habitants. This gives a total of 1,634,229 per- 
sons in the Ozaka Prefecture. 

The above figures show an increase in the po- 
pulation in the towns of Kobe and Hydgo, taken 
together, of 6,942 persons during the two years 
1854 and 1885; and an increase during the same 
period of 8 persons in the population of the 
city of Ozaka. ‘The total of the Prefecture of 
Ozaka had increased, during these two years, by 
32,825 persons. After the floods which occur- 
red in the Ozaka Prefecture in the early part of 
last summer, some efflux of population took 
place from the city districts; but the above 
figures would show that such partial decrease 
of the cily population was not suificient to in- 
terfere with the general rule of increase during 
the last two years. 

Little variation has occurred last year in the 
numbers of the European and American re 
dents. ‘The total of such, resident in the dis- 
trict on the 31st December last, amounted to| 
484, of whoni the British numbered 250, On 
the same date there were established at the two 
Ports 53 European and American mercantil 
firms, of which 26 were British. The Chinese 
population in the two places together, has risen 
during 1885 from 625 to 688 persons; sy 
Chinese firms exist at the two ports. 


INDUSTRIES. 

A somewhat important enterprise of a new 
nature has been brought into operation at 
Hydgo last year in the shape of a rice-clean- 
ing mill. The mill has been fitted up by 
a British firm at this Port, and is furnished with 
the most improved machinery for the cleaning 
of rice. The uncleaned rice is brought to the 
mill by The principal supply comes from 
the provinces around Kyéto and the Southern 
provinces, including those lying along the shores 
of the Inland Sea.-- the districts where most of 
the best rice of Japan is grown. The mill is at] 
present capable’of turning out 30 tons of cleaned | 


638,380 females. 














95.325 
































rice per day: and the rice so turned out is al 
fine, pearly, clear article, It is exported tol 
Australia, to London, and has even found a 
market in the United States. It is known in 
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England as “table rice,” and has been very 
favourably received in Australia. 

The lucifer matches referred to under exports 
are manulactured here, and soap at this Port, 
and at Ozaka. A spurious imitation of Pears’ 


| soap was made in some quantity at Ozaka and 


sold in the shops both at Ozaka and here under 
counterfeit labels. On representation being 
made to the Government authorities at Ozaka 
and Hyégo this imitation was suppressed, and 
the counterfeit labels destroyéd. 


5 RAILWAYS. 

I subjoin a statement showing the amount of 
the passenger and goods traffic on the Kobe, 
Kyéto and Otsu section of the Government rail- 
ways, together with the recepts on this traffic for 
the year 1885 :— 


at 1,080,300 











Receipts for passengers ee 77,040 
Passengers’ luggage, parcels, &c...Ibs. 1,571,540 
Receipts for passengers’ luggage 

parcels, ke. Siriesteer 4 4,386 
Total veceipts for passengers and 

parcels dh See! 82,026 
Merchandize oo. cccees-e slbs. 462,278,192 
Receipts for Merchandize vee. £ 27/641 
Gross receipts a lanes ZB 109,667 





The number of passengers carried shows a 
decrease from 2,334,386 in 1884 to 1,630,306 
last year, with a corresponding decrease in the 
receipts. This doubtless must be accounted 
for to a considerable extent on the same prin- 
ciple on which the decrease which appeared in 
a similar return last year was explained,— 
namely, the less easy circumstances of the 
population generally, and the disposition to 
economize induced thereby; but the decrease 
has been accentuated by the prevalence of 
epidemics, the consequent prohibition or aban- 
donment of religious and other popular gather- 
ings, and the existence of measures of quarantine. 
The merchandize carried last year was some- 
what greater in quantity than in the previous 
year, but the receipts on merchandize show a 
decrease of £1,212. This decrease is to be 
accounted for in the same way as a similar 
decrease in these receipts was explained last 
year,—namely as the result of the public tak- 
ing advantage of the whole-waggon rates of 
freiglit, and the operations of carrying com- 
panies. The total decrease on the receipts of 
this section of the railways last year, as compared 
with 1884, amounts to £26,873 sterling. 

With the exception of the small railway, or 
more properly steam tramway, extending from 
Ozaka in a southerly direction towards the town 
of Sakai, no railway works have been under- 
taken last year on this side of the Biwa Lake. 
The short line referred to, which is a private 
undertaking, and is not intended to be con- 
nected with the Government Railway system, 
was noticed by me in last year’s report, and has 
been completed as far as the Yamatogawa, a 
distance of about seven miles from its starting 
point at Ozaka, This section was opened for 
passenger and parcels traflic in the end of De- 
cember last year, and twenty-five trains per day 
run over the line each way. I understand that 
it is contemplation to take this line over the 
Yamatogawa. 

On the eastern side of the Biwa Lawe some 
progress has been made in the matter of railway 
construction. In last trade report I noticed that 
the Nakasendo line, which is intended ultimately 
to form the railway connexion through to Toky6, 
was open on this side as far as Ogaki, and that 
a further section*of nine miles, towards Gifu, 
was in course of construction, The works on 
this section are all in hand, but it is impossible 
to say when they may be completed, as there is 
heavy bridge-work still to be overcome here. 
As to the main route of the Nakasendo railway, 
from this end, beyond Gifu, nothing appears 
as yet to have been determined ; but an im- 
portam branch line has been undertaken, and 
considerable progress made with it, For some 











|Years a certain traffic has existed from small 


ports on the eastern branch of the Owari Gulf 
to Tokyé and Yokohama ; and in order to con- 
nect some point affording a good harbour, on 
on that branch of 
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the gulf, with the large and), 


Jimportant city of Nagoya, it was determined 


caily last year to lay down a line of railway be- 
tween Nagoya and a point a few miles below 


|the small town of Handa, to which the name of 


Taketoyo has been given. This spot was simply 
a sand patch, having, as its qualification for a 
Port, deep water opposite; and the railway 
works have been rapidly pushed forward, through 
an almost level country, between there and 
Nagoya. This section of railway was opened to 
traflic on the 1st March last. The bridges on it 
are, as yet, only“of-a temporary nature ; and al- 
though some traffic already passes over the line, 
it has been mainly used, hitherto, as a means of 
carrying material inland for other works. When 
the present bridges on this section are replaced 
by permanent structures, the section will then 
rank with the other lines. Between Nagoya and 
Gifu, also, operations are being rapidly pushed 
forward with the view of completing the con- 
nexion through to the part of the main line 
which is at present in operation, On_ this 
section, between Nagoya and Gifu, however, 
there intervenes the wide and rapid Kiso- 


gawa, the bridging of which will be a work - 


of some magnitude. When these works are 
completed, there will be through railway com- 
munication from the port of Tsuruga on the 
west coast to that of Taketoyo on the Owari 
gulf. The project of connecting the east and 
west coasts by means of a branch line to Yok- 
kaichi would appear thus to have been super- 
seded by this branch by Nagoya and Taketoyo. 
As to the main line of the Nakasendo going 
eastwards it would not appear to be determined 
where this and the Nagoya-Gifu section will 
form their connexion. It is not improbable 
that the main line may start on its eastward 
course from Nagoya itself. 


T have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble Servant, 


JAMES TROUP. 
The Hon. Sir Francis Puxxett,K.C.M.G., 
éc., &e., &e., 
H.B.M.'s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, Tokyo. 









































Z--RETURN OF THE EXPORT TRADE 
OF THE PORTS OF HYOGO AND 
OZAKA DURING THE YEAR 1885. 

1g. 1884, 
Vauve Tauee 

Qrannire, “Gx Quantiry, 
Anrcees, statins.) STERN.) 
fred , b 

green pan fired Ibs. 13,817,987 408,122) | 

ween basket he Ib *echlond “18\4g8 ) 12/52/000 367,063 
tise bs, BRaq8Or 1,930 1,690,854 8,53 
Sundrice cuadbe, abiogs, “hays “soais53 _tra09 

P 439.402 376,861 

Copper— 

Copper, ingots ..tone seo 12673 sor giz 

Copper, bar tons ajbay xo7goo 2,240 113.549 

Copper, sundries tons 178 B34 79 40437 

R07 13493 
wlbs. 3,870,036 7,288 3,111,734 44,617 
is, “oreo “Rog “"ae1i000 “foo 

Sundries Ios, araSora rosa glee 

Bsast 64,190 

Coal, tons, 17}000 13,007 11,677 9,719 

sik Ibs, s1d,198 94133 147,200 9.948 

ick , tons FRO4S 93,743 35,420 200,800 

Antinony tons 0S 35,764 029 12,610 

Bronze ware. na tiga. 
Hamtso waren) — er mr 
Camphor Ths. 3,123,477 9,082 4,387,866 68,860 
Vans co NO. 2914947 145723 3,694,002 14,418 

Hides ‘undressed).. tons ‘90% 32,008 $96 21,104 

Kanten sree tbs. 1459088 $4,007 15547/733 $0,490 

Lacquer ware. = ~ ios isa 

Mushrooms Ibs, 724006 3334s 618953. a8,908 

Matches “gross 178016 Toady 

Porcelain ware 44778 ee: 

Rags Titons, 6.701 35,983 S237 381369 

Screens: No. 38,722 38,440 27,035 19,304 

Ss Ids, 4,459,987 10,890 1,186,133 $,774 

Ibs. $.a00.833 seize 
Ibs Tyaango 18700 boggs3 8 
Ibs, 2,052,138 $7,003 1,299,200 22,541 
= — 101,323 — 189,865 

643,339 494,997 
Racarirvtatiun, 

Tea ( 430403. 376,861 

Copper. e 124,107 123,493 

pele fh AG7St 04,199 

0a 5.007 9.719 

Silk 123 9,045 

Rice outa 860 

Miscellaneous: 643,339 494,097 
Total 1,412,378 1,285,005 
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LOCAL. REGULATION 





GOVERNMENT 





Wetouch only upon those points in the regula- 
tins which require explanation. 

Art. LL reads: he Governor shall, by 
vinue of his functional powers or by virtue of 
powers pecially delegated to him, issue, within the 
limits of statutes and instructions, City or Prefec 
tural Ordinances, either for the whole territory 
under his control or for a part of it, relating to 
administrative and police business.” From this 
article it appears that Governors have power to 
issue City or Prefectural Ordinances relating to 
executive and police business. Formerly they had 
no such power, beyond the insignificant function 
of enacting certain regulations as to contraventions 
applicable to the territory under their control, as 
mentioned in Art. 430 of the Criminal Code. But 
in that case the scope of their powers was nar- 
rowly circumscribed, the punishment attending 
violation of those regulations being limited to 
detention of from 1 to 10 days and a fine of from 
5 sen to 1 yen 95 sen. Moreover, as the nature of 
such offences was distinguished from all other 
kinds of offences by well defined characteristics, 
it was not possible to make use of the re. 
gulations with any show of legal consistency in 
connection wi 
adminitiative affairs. ‘Thus, although Governors 
had formerly more or less power to issue instruc: 
tions in the territory under them, relating to ad- 
ministrative and police business, still as no power 
was given to them to enforce obedience to such 
instructions by the provision of suitable penallics, 
the system was incomplete. But by the new 
regulations Governors are explicitly authorized to 
issue instructions, within the territory under their 
control, relating to administrative and police busi- 
ness; so that hereafter they will be able to enact 
City or Prefectural Ordinances by virture of their 
functionary powers or of powers specially delegated 
to them and within the bounds of statutes and in- 
steuctions. In some cases it may be necessary to 
issuea City or Prefectural Ordinance toa particular 
district or urban division or even to villages, for 
there are often considerable differences in man-, 
ners and customs, and in degrees cf prosperity in 
various parts of territory under the same local 
Government. It is for this reason, we presume, 
that in the article under review it is plainly stated 
that City or Prefectural Ordinances may be issued 
“either for the whole territory under his (the Go- 
vernor’s) control or fora part of it.” It may be, 
though that is not certain, that, until a special 
enactment is made, Governors have power to 
enforce their ordinances by means of punish. 
ment, as in the case of certain contraventions, 
within the limits of a detention of 1 to 10 day 
anda fine of § sex to 1 yen 05 sen. From 
Art. V.—which provides that “when a City or 
Prefectural Ordinance is deemed by the Minister 
of State for Home Affairs, or by any other com 
petent Minister, to be prejudicial to the pul 
interest, or contrary to an existing law or regula- 
tion, or to overstep the limits of the legal power of 
the official issuing it, such Ordinance may be 
ordered to be suspended or rescinded,” it is plainly 
to be seen that City or Prefectural ordinances 
have to be subjected to the control of higher powers 
and it is also plain that in issuing ordinances, 
Governors have to report them to the Minister of 
State for Home Affairs or to any other competent 
Minister. 

Art. XIIL. runs :—* The Governor shall have 
power, according to requirements, and within the 
estimated amounts of salaries, to appoint an en- 
gineer in conformity to the Regulations as to the 
Official Rank and Salaries of Engineers (Gijutsu 
lan Kanté Hékyt Ret), subject to the approval 
of the Minister of State for Home Affairs. Should 
such appointment require to be made in conn 
tion with any work the cost of which is to be 
defrayed from the local taxes, the engineer may be 
hired as an employé, after the sanction of the 
Minister of State for Home Affairs has been 
obtained.” Necessarily, in connection with Local 
Governments, engineers will be more frequently 
required than any other spe . The provision 
for the hiring of an engineer as an employé 
in case his salary is to be paid {vom the local taxes 
is a necessary ‘arrangement, for, as the amount 
of the local taxes depends upon the vote of local 
assemblies, and is thus very precarious, it would 
be impossible to conform to the Regulations as to 
the Official Rank and Salaries of Engineers, and 
it is accordingly important to facilitate the pro- 
cess of hiring or dismissing engincers. r 

Art. XXIV.— In order to distribute the busi- 
ness of the City or Prefectural Government among 
the different officials, Divisions No. I. and No. IL, 
each subdivided into Sections, according to the 
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h the issue of instructions relating to| 





convenience of the Division, shall be established 
under the Directorship of the secretaries 


Divisos No, I. 


1. “ Affairs connected with the Local Assembly, 
the committee dealing with engineering works 
| (hydraulic, etc.), and the town and district com- 
mittee, 

2. “ Affairs connected with local taxes, town and 
district rates, and the Agricultural Distress Relief 
Fund 

3. “ Affairs connected with foreigners. 

4. “ Affairs connected with correspondence, and 
the keeping of official seals and City or Prefectural 
seals. 








“ Affairs connected with agriculture, manu- 
fectures, and commerce. 
6. “ Afiairs not falling within the sphere of other 
Divisons. 
“ Diviston No. IL. 

“ Aflairs connected with engineering works, 
“ Military affairs. 
. “ Affairs connected with education. 

“ Affairs connected with prisons. 

“ Affairs connected with sanitation. 
“Affairs connected with accounts and public 
bonds.” 

Some writers are of opinion that thg duties 
enumerated under division No. 1 relate to the 
policy, and those under division No. II, to the ex 
Jecutive business of the local Government. But 
to us, such a distinction does not seem to be neces- 
sary. We are disposed to think that the various 
subjects were grouped into the two Divisions, on the 
basis of their relation to one another, for the duties 
assigned to Division No. I. are not all connected 
with policy, nor are those assigned to Division No. 
If. all connected with executive business alone. 
Each Division is under the superintendence of 
a secretary, and the latter isto be held responsible 
for the management of affairs in the Division under 
him. Governors have no power to alter the li 
|of sul.jects assigned to each Division, but as it is 
j within their functionary power to establish sections 
in each Division according to the convenience of 
ithe case, it depends largely upon them whether 
or not each organ of their Governments shall move 
| with promptitude and smoothness. 
| Besides these two Divisions, there will be in 
each local Government a Division of Taxation, 
| “which shall have control over all the business 
connected with the assessment and collection of 
taxes, and the expenses of such collection,” 
and a Division of Police, which shall have control 
jover higher police business in the territory of 
the local Government and all other affairs con- 
nected with the policing in the same territory 
There are thus in all four divisions. The affairs 
of each local Government being distributed 
among those four Divisions (Art. XXVI. also pro 
viding that “in the case of temporary busi 
ness,” the Governor shall have power to determine 
|where and by whom it will be dealt with, 
[according to the convenience of ‘the case”), 
and all being under the supervision of the Gover- 
nor, it may be expected that hereafter there will be 
less obstruction in the management of local affairs 
‘than has hitherto been experienced 
| _ In police matters, the point requiring our atten- 
‘tion before all others, Is the provision that the 
| Governor shall “ superintend the administrative 
and police business of the territory over which his 
jurisdiction extends,” from which it follows that he 
is the supreme police authority of the locality, and 
that the Chief Police Inspector is an official whose 
duty it is to superintend police business, under 
the direction and the control of the Governor. 
ormerly, the relations between the Governor and 
the Chiet Police Inspector were upon the whole the 
same. But it was formerly enacted that, in con- 
nection with state policing, the Chief Police Ins- 
pector might directly receive orders from the Mi- 
nister of State for Home Affairs, or forward 
directly reports to him, and it sometimes happened 
| that police business seemed to be in some sense 
independent of the cognizance of the Governor. 
| Ibis true that great secrecy is often required in 
| State policing, but these is no reason why matters 
which the Chief Police Inspector is allowed to 
| know, should be withheld from the knowledge of 
the Governor. Secondly, it has been established by 
[the new regulations that the Governor shall have 
| supervision over the police business in the territory: 
under his control, the Chief Police Inspector 
jbeing subjected to his direction and control. 
(Lhe provision in Ait. XXXIV. hat “when 
correspondence between one local goverment and 
another is necessary in connection with a police 
matter, it should pass through the Governor,” but 
| that ‘in cases when promptitude is required, such 
correspondence may be addressed dircetly to the 
Chief Police Inspector, or to the chief police official 
of the locality in which the action is to take place,” 
-being based on grounds of expediency does not 
interfere with the statement we have just made.) 
















































































By “higher police business” in the first clause as 
to the duties of the Chief Police Inspector, we 
understand State policing. ‘The third clauses. 
“the direction of all police officials under him, and 
control of the whole force in case of emergency” — 
defines the business of the Police Head-quarters, 
yo that it ought to be read in connection with Art. 
XXX., which states that in each City and Pre. 
fectural Government there shall be established 
Police Head-quarters ‘The duly mentioned 
in the fourth clause—* the distribution of the re- 
quired police officials to all Police Offices and 
Branch Police Offices in the district "—cor responds 
with the provisions of Art. XXXI., which say that 
“in each urban or rural division of a C ity or Pre- 
fecture, there shall be established a Police Office 
sey” and that of Art. 1X., which states that “the 
Governor shall determine the distribution, separa- 
tion, and amalgation of branch offices in each 
urban and rural division.” As to the esta- 
blishment of a police office in each urban or ural 
division, it seems to be apprehended in some 
quarters that there will be an increase of police 
offices, according to the new regulations; but 
there is no denying that as a maticr of convenience 
each urban or rural division should be provided 
with a police office. Besides, if Chief Police In- 
spectors take pains to economize it will not be 
necessary to look for any considerable increase in 
the police expenditure. 

Police Offices in urban and rural divisions will be 
under the directorship of a Police Inspector, and 
Branch Police Offices under the charge either of a 
Police Inspector or a Police Sergeant according to 
the convenience of the case. Police Officers and 
Branch Police Offices “shall have control over the 
higher administrative and judicial policing of the 
district under their charge, and shall superintend 
the carrying out of statutes and instructions.” 
business under their supervision is divided 
eight clauses, of which the rst clause (trades and 
religion), the znd (public morals), the 3rd (public 
roads), the 4th (public safety) and the sth (sanita- 
tion), relate to executive policing, The 6th and 
7th clauses relate to judicial policing, while the last 
clause is connected with political affairs. Accord- 
ing to the Organization of the Metropolitan Police, 
the five clauses relating to executive policing are 
comprised in Bureau No. I. ; the two clauses relat- 
ing to judicial policing, in’ Bureau No. II.; and 
the last clauses in Bureau No. III. In’ local po- 
vernments, also, these different matters will be 
managed in the corresponding Sections of the Police 
Head-quarters, 

Art. XXXIL Each police official shall dis- 
charge his duty, by virtue of functionary powers, 
or by the orders of itis superiors, o at the request 
of the director of the division of police, the chief 
tax collector, the chief of the town or district 
office, the headman or other executive official, or, 
in matters connected with judicial policing, by the 
order of the public prosecutor.” From this article 
we gather that police officials have the duty of not 
only obeying the orders of their superiors, but also 
of acceding to the request of an executive official 

matters connected with executive policy. In 
European countries, the mayor of a town and district 
headmen are police authorities, and can transact 
in person the police business of the locality. But 
in this country no such system holds, and requests 
must be made to police officials. Former ly there: 
was no explicit provision defining the relation of 
police officials and executive officials ; and the re- 
sult was a mistaken notion on the part of the 
latter, that they had no right to make such a re- 
quest, while the former had an equally erroneous 
idea that they had no obligation to accede to it; 
and this led in many instances to great confusion. 
But it has been enacted, in addition to the above 
mentioned provision, that “in any and every case, 
when an executive or judicial official submits a 
request on his own responsibility, police officials 
will be obliged to comply with ‘such request.” 
Police officials will have to carry out any request 
made by an executive or judicial official on hisown 
responsiblity (Ait. XXXL). It appears, how- 
ever, that such request must not be beyond the 
scope allowed by the eight clauses already alluded 
to, as relating to executive judicial, and political 
policing. 

“The chief of the town or district office” (one 
in each or several rural divisions, and one in each 
urban division) “shall carry out. statutes and 
instructions in the district under him, and super- 
intend the executive business of the district, 
according to the direction and control of the 
Governor.” In executive affairs, he “shall have 
control over headmen under him”; while “in the 
case of district affirs, he shall superintend them.” 
From these provisions it is evident that in ex- 
ective affairs, the headman is an official under 
the “control? of the chief of the town or 
district office, and that in district affairs he has 
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to act in the capacity of trustee of the district under 
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the “supervision ’ of the latter. In the regula- 
tions under review, it is stated that the clerks of 
town or district officials shall be of or under 3rd 
“class, hannin rank, and that they “shall engage 
in general business, according to the orders of the 
Chief of such office.” But on these points no state- 
ment is made as to the headman, from which it 
appears that the spirit of district government is 
largely sanctioned in these regulations. 

In insular localities, there shall be appointed 





a Director of Islands who shall have power to| 


manage the executive affairs of the locality; and 
in the case of matters for which the power is 
delegated to him by the Governor, he shall have 
authority to act according to the requirements of 
the case.” He shall be of or under 3rd class, sonin 
rank, that is, higher than the chiefs of town or 
district offices. In the Prefectures of Nagasal 
and Kagoshima (and in other Prefectures here- 
after to be determined), there are islands con- 
siderably isolatcd from the rest of the Prefectures, 
with incomplete means of communication. In such 
localities, it would be inconvenient to administer 
the public business, unless the Director of Islands 
have certain discretionary power. ‘The respon- 
sibility of that official being great, his official 
status must accordingly be high. Besides these 
matters, there may be various other things of more 
or less importance, but we believe we have touched 
upon enough points to enable our readers to under- 
stand the general object of the Local Gevernment 
Regulations. 














LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
wa eee ek 
(Rom our own Corresronpest.) 
San Francisco, July 10th. 


The new schedule of the sailings of steamers to 
Japan and China has made its appearaace, and the 
public learns therefrom that there will be a service 
every ten days from now till New Year, the O. & O. 
ships alternating with the P. M. ships, but the 
former only carrying a mail. When Cungress 
adjourns, the Pacific Mail people may relax their 
high-toned rigidity, and come to terms with the 
Post Office Department. On Monday, day after 
to-morrow, the new Pacilic Mail steamer Starbuck, 
which sailed from Yokohama on June 25th, will be 
due here. She is a small craft, only” 1,400 tons 
burthen, and is intended to run on the Panam 








line, so as to relieve the City of New York which | 


will resume her place on the China line sailing hen! 
for Asia on July 20th. 
has been heard of the proposed new Canadian line 
from Port Moody. It is, however, so indispen- 
sable an adjunct to the Canadian Pacific Railway 
that you may feel quite assured of its coming to 
the front again before long. ‘The proposed lines 
between Mexico and China appear to have been 
abandoned. A riot took place at Mazablan on 
the recent landing of a shipload of coolies; there, 
as elsewhere, the labouring class object to foreign 
competition and are prepared to do batile for the 
rotection of home indusiry against foreign pauper 
abour. At Mazablan and Guaymers, this noble 
principle of modern political economy is carried to 
such an extent that the labourers will not permit 
the use of drays which would interfere with the 
monopoly of native porters 

During the past ten days there has been a 
dearth of newe in this country. ‘The most engros. 
sing topic of conversation has been the defeat of 
Gladstone in the British elections. A good di 
vincialism still lurks in the American mind ; 
ans deem it due to the public to treat Eng 
land as a foreign, and generally a hostile country; 
butaway down ‘at the Lottom of the American 
heart there is a good deal of Englishism still lett 
Thoughtul Americans, looking at the Home Rule 
question from an American standpoint, have 



































sympathised with Gladstone, and they regard his 
defeat by the coalition of Tories, Whigs, and. R: 





y regard the defeat of Morri 
son's ‘Tariff Bill country by a co:tition of 
Republicans and Renegade Democrats—one ot 
those accidents which set back, without perma- 
neatly defeating a necessary reform, 

‘There are indications of a possible revival of the 
old anti-foreign party in American politics, Jeal- 
ousy of foreigners bas always prevailed among all 
oples; in this country, it has generally been 
suppressed by reason of the erying necessily for 
labour. Daring the period 1840-1860, many states 
of the union supplemented giits ol free land by the 
US. Government to foreign settle lige 
the electoral franchise one year’s r 
s) generously have b fiamigeants been 
te ‘dtnat the Lishman bad seme ground for his 
boast that in this country an Tishman was as good 
as any other man ‘anda little Lether too.” But 
the Ifish have not accepted as a rule of conduct the 
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‘Thus far nothing further | 


generous principle by which they were such large 
xainers. They no sooner gained a foothold than 
|they began to protest against the admission of 
other foreigners. In the East, they have petition- 
led congress against the admission of Hungasians, 
Italians, and Poles; on this coast they insist on 
the exclusion of Chinamen, Having got into a 
| good thing they want it all for themselves. 

‘Their policy has not worked precisely as they ex- 
pected. It has led, certainly, to the spread of 
anti-foreign prejudice. But the foreigners against 
whom Amcticans are most disposed to protest are 
not Hungarians and [alians or Chinamen, but 
Irishmen. A feeling is growing up, all over the 
country, that good as frishmen may: be, it is pos- 
sible to have too much of agood thing ; that it is 
tiresome to have to keep watch over dynamiters 
who are forever endangering our friendly relations 
with Great Britain ; that the establishment of Irish 
dominion iu the great cities invariably leads to 
corruption—the New York aldermen who sold 
their voles, and one of whom is now in a state prison, 
were mosily Irishmen or the sons of Irishmen ; that 
the outrages on Chinamen on this coast, which have 
disgraced the country, were the work of luishnrens 
that the Lrish pricsthood are the inveterate foes ot 
our cagnmon school system; that by voting i 
body, without regard to party lines, and in obe- 
dictice to leaders of their own, who may be cajoled 
or bought, as was the case in 1884, the lish tend 
to defeat the working of American institutions ; 
and that the time hascome to see if some remedy 
annot_Le applied to the growing evil. All the 
points in the case were forcibly put ina 4th of July 
oration by Mr. Pixley in this eny, and Mr. Wig- 
ginton,ex-member of Congress, calls for the revival 
of the know-nothing party. In parts of the East, the 
feeling is even stronger thanitishere. In Chicago, 
the Irish are nearly as numerous as the Ameticans, 
and the Germans are nearly as numerous as Irish 
and Americans together. 

The news from Washington is barren of interest. 
Good progress is being made with the appropria 
tion bills, and the President diverts his leisure by 
vetoing pension bills. [has been the practice for 
years, when the Pension Burean riled: against an 
Applicant fer a pension, to get a private bill 

























































through Congress; no one cared to oppose such 
bills; and in this way a number of persons were 
wrongfully registered om the pension list. Mr. 
Cleveland is putting a step to the practice, at the 
cost of wile Tabour, He writes all) hi 
He has ben known to write a 
om, each from three to ten pages of 
folio in length, ina single day. ‘The amuunt an 
dually spent by this country in pensions is atout 
$70,000,000. 

A break up of the ¢ 
improbable. Attorney-Ge 
badly smirched in the Pan ‘Telephone investigation 
that he would like to go. ‘The Secretary of the 
Interior, Lamar, is a lazy man, and is quite out of 
place ina Deparment which requires continuous 
unremitting Fibour. ‘The Secretary of the ‘Trea- 
sury is disabled by iliness. Mr. Bayard is the 
woint failure as a Secretary of State that the coun- 
try ever had. His policy has brought ridicule on 
the nation, Hisappointnents, wish lew exceptions, 
ble. Never, since the days of 
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have been excet 
Franklin Pierce, has the country beon served by so 
imbecile and worthless a set of foreien consul: 
Private letters from all parts of the world describe 
the American Consular servire as being the lavgh- 
ing Steck of foreigners. Vetthe Damceratie party 
is lull ef men ot ability, who are prepared to serve 
their county at the usnal market prire 
| Preparauons are being made for the midsummer 
nycitions, Pennsylvania has acted already 
eneral Beaver has again been norminated by ie 
Republicans in obedience to the demands of D 
“ameron, and the dictates of their * workings 
| Matthew Quay. As Pennsylvania gave 
[80,000 imaqority in i884, Beaver will) probals 
eseape the fate which he met when he ws 
Jnated in 1882. Pennsyly. 
jCamerons, Old Simon, in his 87th year, is t 
[the most sagacions political leader in the Key 
[State His hali century of political experience 
Jables him to mould conventions like wax; he has 
done so much good in his life and isso popular that 
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he can make his son U.S. Senator and his bench- 
[man Governor without protest sny quarter 
The Republican newspapers inform thcir readers 
that their party will probaly cary the fall clee 
tions and will so vex sin control the House of 











Representatives, Persone who er diavour not to be 
wisled by party predil ctions ser dite ground 
stoning this view, Me. Clevel md has) made 
Fexce‘lent President, and bis pouty has con sit 
no digranterrers; whi Fer hand, ¢ 

e-sive utterance of ) Mid each sie 
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Notivication No.9 ov THE MerRorouitys 
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It is hereby notified that in cases where the 
following provisions are obtainable, and where 
there is no danger of the disease germs being dis- 
persed, cholera’ patients may be treated at their 
homes. 
1. A room separated from the apaitments of the 
rest of the family. - 
2. A water closet to be used by the patient alone. 
3. Special nurses. 
4. Special furniture and utensils. 
5. A competent physician. 
Waranuxr Yosntnao, 
Assistant Chief of te Metropolitan Police. 
August 12th, 1886. 
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KOM FAPANESE PAVERS. 


i 

H.LH. Prince Komatsu-Akihito, Commander 
in-Chief of the Imperial Bodyguard, has been 
ordered to Europe for one year, bis mission being 
the inspection of the military systems of Western 
countries. 

Admiral Enomoto arrived at Hakodate the 12th 
instant at 5 a.m., and lett for Otaru the same day. 

‘The election of president, vice-president, com- 
mittees, and other officials in connection with the 
local assembly of Nagasaki Prefecture will take 
place at a special meeting to be held the 17th 
instant, 

Colonel Mitsuma Masashiro, President of the 
Geidarmerie Staff, Tokyd, lett the 11th instant 
for Yumoto springs at Nikko, whither he has been 
ordered on nt of ilhcalth, During the 
absence from 1oleyd of Colonel Mirsuma he will be 
represented by te Vice-President of the Gendar- 
merie Stall. —Offcial Gasette. 


ate 


Farmers in Toyama Prefecture to the number 
of over seventy have applied to. the prefectural 
authorities for permission to emigrate to Hawaii 
At their own expense. 

officials of the Veterinary Office in the 
Agricultural and Commercial Department are 
occupied in the compilation of regulations as to 
cattle plague. 

The War Office has now fixed the standard 
height of cavalry horses at from 4 feet 64 inches wo 
4icet 8 inche: 

Fire broke out in the settlement at Kube at day- 
break on the morning of the 12th instant. The tea 
godown (Messrs. Colgate, Baker & Co's) at No. 

9 was destroyed, tether with 15,000 Ibs, of tea. 

Ao American resident in Yokohama has con- 
tracted with a ‘Tokyo gardener tor the purchase 
vf 5,000 maple tees of different kinds with the 
view of expotting them to America where they ave 
much in demand for 


Fist Shimpo. 
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ornamental gardening 


vow a aie 

The Governor and officials of Osaka Prelec- 
ture, and other gentlemen in the neighbourhced, 
are arianging for the establishment of a Club. 

The price of ice has increased considerably in 
Vokohania during the last few days. 

Vhe diyed Kan left Tsashima for Jinsen, the 
12h instant at 6 a.m.—Marnichi Shimbun. 
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The present buildings of the Department 
Communications L nail for the regs 
ments of the dep: Somu Kyoku (Ge 
tal Bureau) wil be transterred to other premises 
which it 1s proposed to eonstruet in the compound. 


of 
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It iy in contemplation to amend the regulations 
as to the Military College at an early date. 

Me, Hata Rokuro, President of the Specie Bank, 
was thrown out of his catiiage the roth. instant, at 
Kitagata, while on his way to Hommoku. Mr. 
Hara fell in the paddy held beside the road and 
was only slightly injured. The horse, whieh he 
had purchased in England, was being diiven out 
for Ue first time. 

De. Higu 
io assist Dre 
tals in Th 














amaval surgeon, has volunteered 
vyoshi, inspector of cholera hospt- 
ent estiemely busy 








8, whos at pie 











Phe students of the imperial University have 
been informed by an indniation from the Preident, 
Mr. Wateraibe, tout in tuture they will be allowed 





to bathe only at the Nokazn Swinumung Establish: 
sihus A teacher of swimming iuist be 
present on ail occasions when students ehter the 


water.—Nicht Nichi Shinbun. 
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J.—RETURN OF THE IMPORT TRADE 













































PORIS OF OGO AND OZAK 








RETURN OF BRITISIE AND OTHER FOREIGN RESIDENTS AND FIRMS. 


AT THE 
KA ON 31st DECEMBE! a 1885. 






















































OF THE PORTS OF HYOGO AND 
OZAKA DURING THE YEAR 1885. 
1885. 1854. 
Vaux Vaue 
Axricurs. Quaseiny, ‘Cnc Qeasrieyy uN: 
Cotton Manufactures 
Chines oe eye nys71.007 20,161 
Velvets yan, 38390311374 
Yarn crtdbas 9.073.333 977,610 
Shirtings, gray yds. gostsaa "70.236 6.880.071 “Os.105 
Turkey Reds: yds, 2,999,051 33.907 28$ 33.780 
Sundries SORE eco Goat 
635,398 Sen 
Woollen Manufactures and Woolen and Cotton Mixtures— 
Flannels yds. 34tar6 1417 20,261 13,058 
Talia Cloth. jus: naagorS ahiey —yisioog Shagt 
Mousecline de : 
Laine yds, “ga084ia TEe13 Din4stte 004% 
Sundries i Bees oes) 
165,190 278,885 
Metals— 
ron, pig 
Iron, bar 
Fooe.o 31iko 
Tse 
= imwe 
: 1693785 tyn0m0 
Kerosene Oil sale, 6,763,945 1310938 8837.67. Gacass 
gat, brown Ths. 12,170,873 60.187 11,600,033 63,088 
ar white Ibe! Apgagase tOycasy tgysoNate. 9030755 
Shyar, sundries seal tr 
239,890 232,390 


Miscellaneous Western— 
Beverages and Pro- 


visions 64 





Rooks & Stationery = $000 
Clocks and Watches = Ts 
Clothing - = 
Drogs 


Dyes and Paints 
Glass & Glass ware 





Leather wb. = boo 
Machinery and Fit. 
tings = tsa 
Satin, Silk & Cot: a 
ton Mixtures... yds, v3439 1261 
Wine. &e- : Se re 
Sundries = ean 


Miscellaneous Eastern— 




















Cotton, raw Ibs, 
Cotton, with seeds, 
Rice tons aa = 
Beans, Peas and 
Pulse Ibs. 9,703,200 28,63, 
Sundries arc ier) 
138,354 113,639 
Racarirvtation. 
Cotton Manufactures 633,301 sh2,007 
len Manufactures, 108,101 
4 vo0.733 
Kerosene 13033 
Sogar 230,890 
Miscellaneous Western 320047 on 
Miscellaneous Eastern eer 
Total : neat 
UI—TABLE SHOWING THE TOTAL 
VALUE OF ALL ARTICLES EXPORT- 
ED FROM HYOGO, AND IMPORTED 


INTO HYOGO TO AND FROM CER- 
TAIN FOREIGN PORTS DURING THE 

















YEARS 1885 AND 1884. 
Exports. Imports, 
Ports. IS85. ISS. 18S) 18S4. 
& £ £ 
Hongkong 361,047 248,049 725,255 500.751 
Shanghai ......... 136,825 107.254 67,586 102,039 
London .. 86,879 170,830 287,717 272,205 
San Francisco... 12,589 18,143 244th 8,113 





_—-RETURN OF ALL SHIPPING AT TH 
PORT OF HYOGO® IN 188: 























ENrerep. 

Snuns. Straw Toran. 
Nanwsauity. No.of Tons. No.of Tons. No. of Tons. 

Vessls. Vessels. Vessels. 
British 16 18,062 135 206,007 151 324,050 
Japanesc®... 95 5,638 4,300 1,072,253 4,455 1,077,891 
an... 10 Rug} 22 24,347 32 33348 
French nil ‘nil «= tg 21,250 Tg 21,256 
American B 10084 nil nid 3 10y0ky 
Russian nil nil 2,106 32,100 
Total .. 129 421777 41539 1,325,909 4,008 1,305,747 


This refers to the Treaty Port of Hyoxo, and Joes not include 
the Japanese port of Hyogo proper. 














: Ciearep. 
Neniomautty, Noof Tons. Neot Tons 
Vervels. Vensels, 

British 14 15,167 136 207.373 190. 222,840 
Jaanese 99 8029. 4,962 Hobbs 4,500 1,07 
German Mano a3 aes MS 
French nil nil 19 m 
American. 8 10,663 nil nil, ©3103 
Russian nil nil 4 2,808 4 2,508 

Total 132 42,875 44544 15324516 4,676 1,364,303 
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SSSOR 





The Professors, past and present, of the former 
Imperial Engineering College, now the Engincer- 
ing School of the Imperial University, assembled, 
Saturday at noon, to bid farewell to Professor T. 
Alexander, who is about to leave Japan. It had 
been decided to present to Mr. Alexander a hand- 
some pair of bronze vases, inlaid with silver, and 
bearing an inscription to the effect that they were 
offered by his colleagues of the College. 

‘The presentation teck place at Mr. Alexander's 
house, Captain BRINKLEY, who acted as spoke 
m, 








» sai A 
CoLteacte axp Frrexp,—This occasion in- 
spires us, your past and present colleagues, with 
sincere regret. We feel that in you we lore one 
whose attainments did honour to the name of eur 
country in Japan: whose services the cause of edu- 
cation in this Empire can ill spare, and whose 
kindly fellowship we shall miss constantly in the 
futue. You are already familiar with these leave. 
Kings. [thas been our common lot on too 
many occasions to say good-bye to colleagues who 
like yourself had won applause and aflection. We 
need not, therefore, dwell upon our feclings to-day. 
No one is more capable of appreciating them than 
yoursell. Neither need we promise that you shall 
live in our memory. Kor, whatever be the 
constancy of our friendship, the high gifts which 
you possess and which you know so well how to 
use in the cause of Science, will assuredly keep 
your name before us as they will keep it before the 
world. Only for the sake of sometimes recalling 
the friends and fellow-workers whom you leave be 
d you in Japan do we beg you to accept this 





























souvenir, and with it our most earnest wishes for 
your prosperity and happiness. 

Accompanying the vases was the following ad- 
dress — 


Imperial College of Engincering, Tokyd, 
Japan, July 25th, 1880. 
LEXANDER,—We, the undesigned, your past and 
present colleagues desire to express our regict at your de- 
ure from among us. We request your acceptance of the 
anying gift as a slight mark of our esteem and 
Wishing you every success in your future career, 











regard. 
we remain, dear Alexander, your affectionate frien 
| Signatures.] 








Profesor ALEXANDER replied : 

SeNTLEMEN, my friends and colleagues,—I beg 
to thank you for your handsome present, especially 
for the accompanying expression of your good-will 
and esteem. Believe me that it is with a similar 
fecling of regret I leave you. The only real occa- 
sion for our regret, however, is that the noble insti- 
tation, the Kobu-daigakko, with which we were 
all so fong connected, now noliwer sists. Ido 
hot wish to disparage the Enginecinar School of 
the new University, which may’ yet pit its Laurels, 
Tesball always remember your Ikindii «and for. 
bearance while we were ascociated in the work of 
professional education. ‘Though far away from 
Japan, I shall never cease to vemember miy friends 
in that country, and shall bear home with me the 
report of your untiring efforts to promote the 
highest welfare of Japan. May those efforts be 
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more and more crowned with success. I again 
nk you for alfording me this last opportunity of 
looking into your faces, and conclude by wishing 
you all health and happines: 

Luncheon was then served in the house of Dr. 
Divers, F.R.S., who proposed Professor Alexan- 
der’s health in the following terms :— 

In such a small circle of Mr. Alexander's friends, 
who know him so well, it seems unnecessary to 
make aspeech at any length in proposing his health, 
Captain Brinkley has spoken in appropriate terns 
of his attainments, and | will only add to what has 
been so well said, by expressing my deep convic- 
tion that the Government has never lost a foreign 
servant whose services are more needed in the 
country at present, than those of Mr. Alexander. 
He has indeed shown hitnself unusually well fied 
to train young men into competent engineers. In 
saying of his social virtues, set off as they are by 
his amiable vices, that he is always most kind to 
others, to himself alone unkind, 1am sure you will 
all agree with me, Many are the Japanese, who T 
hope will keep his memory green among them, 
who owe very much indeed fo him of the knuwledge 
—of the practically elective knowledge—of eng 
neering they possess—knowledge which he has 
never spared himselt to give to them; while not a 
few also have been indebted to him for pecuniary 
assistance during the prosecution of their studies. 
Ofallthings in which the people of this country have 
so largely succeeded, there are none, 1 consider, 
except political government, with which they may 
be more content than with their progress in en- 
gincering weiks; gnd of those works it would be 
hard to find many in which Mr. Alexander’s pupils 
of the former Engineering College have not taken 
an important part. We wish you, Mr. Alexander, 
a pleasant journey and a happy return to your 
friends at home, secon again to be follewed by a 
joyful outgoing to a new appointment worthy of 
Jour acceptance.” 



































Professor ALEXANDER responded as follows : 
Grenriemen,—lI rire to return thanks for the 
kind way in which you have drunk my health 
Allow. me to tecali the many happy. secial 
gatherings we have had to swecten our lives here 
an. Many of these were upon the oceasion 
departure of some of our dear fiends 
for home, or, to be fashionably German, into 
the ewigkeit. You know how you wee wont on 
such festive occasions to encourage me to sing the 
praises of Auld Scotland where, Green grow the 
Rushes O'—where the hills are very high and very 
long. How distance must have lent enchantment 
to my view | Now that Lam about to return there 
T must just let my consolation be the grand com- 
pensation that the songs offer for these drawbacks. 
AL your next meeting [shall have become historical, 
and afford you a pleasant subject for conversation. 
Lightly you'll talk of the Scotchman that’s gone, 
and @ercigar ashes upbraid him. And if you 
are not very long about having your next meeting 
I shall be far away onthe billow. Wherever Lam, 
however, Ishall not forget you, or cease to hope 
that new triumphs may crown your scientific 
labours and new Fields offer for your research, 
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On the afterncon of Sunday, a deputation re- 
presenting the graduates of the Kobu-dai-gakko 
called at Mr, Alexander's house and precented 

“him with a handsome set of four pieces of Japanese 
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bronze work, when the following letter signed by 
about forty of the graduates was read. 
T. Avexanper, Esa. 

Dear Sir,—It is now many long years since we 
first had the pleasure of seeing you inthe Kobu- 
dai-gakko, in which we were educated, and whose 
memory will ever be sweet to us. As your stay 
in Japan is fast coming to an end, and you are 
leaving us behind, we cannot but express our 
indebtedness to you during your connection with 
that college and offer you our hearty wishes. 

We hope you will accept the accompanying’ set 
of Japanese bronze work and carry it home as a 
token of remembrance to you. 

With an earnest hope for your pleasant voyage 
and future well-being 

We are, yours faithfully, 


Mr. Avexanper replied :— 

My Dear FRrienps anp Puptis,—Accept my 
thanks for your kind gift and the expression of 
your regard for me. For a number of years, quite 
a large fraction of your lives, we have been asso- 
ciated with you in the closest relationship. With 
what diligence and patience have you studied 
under me! I have endeavoured, witly all my skill 
asa teacher, to fill your minds with the funda 
mental bases of scientific engineering, as I learned 
them from the late Dr, Rankine and from. Sir 
Wm. Thomson personally, and from the writings 
of those and other such eminent authorities. At 
the same time, [have spared no pains to thoroughly 
teach you the office routine and field work prac- 
tised by first-rate firms of Scotch engineers. In 
this I know I have succeeded, as I hold in my 
hands surveys, designs, and graphic constructions 
done by yourselves in the most perfect and finished 
manner, commanding the admiration of all to 
whom they are shown. I have ever guarded 
against your studying too hard. I congratulate 
you on the splendid training in English Iierature 
and in all the sciences allied to your profession, 
which you have received from my distinguished 
colleagues, the Professors of the Kobu-dai-gakko, 
and on the facilities which were afforded you, 
through the liberality of the late Department of 
Public Works, to visit, practically siudy, and even 
to take some part in the various public works being 
executed throughout the whole empire. I can 
assure those of you who may think of going 
abroad, as some have already done, that your 
skill as technical draughtsmen alone, may secure 
you employment sufficiently remunerative to pay 
your expenses till such time as your higher abilities 
are recognised. ‘Those of you who have now been 
in practice for some years have my warmest ad- 
miration for the skilful and business-like way in 
which you have done your work; and that you: 
services are appreciated is shown by the cireum- 
stance that they are in demand by every department 
of the Government and by the various local boards. 
Though [have never understood the language no: 
indeed the customs of your country, this | know: 
that the youths of this country placed under me to 
study have won my affection by their gentle 
ways, modest demeanour, and cheerful, hopeful 
disposition, and I believe it is reciprocated : that as 
I have understood you, so also you have under 
stood me. [am proud of you all, and hope tolive 
to be still prouder of you. L'wish you every 
success. Persevere; lar whosoever may be 
ignorant of your abilities, or whatsoever neglect 
reward your merits, I shall ever honour both, 
and offer you my approbation for every difficulty 
overcome—every effort you may yetmake. There 
is besides the approbation to be won of your own 
selves, and you already form no inconsiderable 
body ‘of educated engineers. I bid you all av 
ate farewell. 





[Signatures.] 






































CORRESPONDENCE. 
— 
MR. BLAINE’S 


To rue Epitor or THE “Japan Matt.” 
Sir,—In the leading article which appears in 
the Fapan Mail of this morning, occurs the follow 
ing “passage:—“It is true that Ireland sends 
annually to Great Britain nine millions sterling 
worth of stock, meat, butter, poultry, and eggs; 
nearly one million worth of fish, and. six millions 
worth of mat ctures. It is also true that the 
Irish people complain of Leing poo! 
Will you kindly inform me if you mean to con- 
vey that the above is exacted in the form ot tribute, 
and that the Irish people get nothing back for it, 
and are consequently poor? 
Yours respectlully, 





TATISTICS. 


























HOME RUL. 
Yokohama, August oth, 1£ 86. 
P.S.—It occurs to me that perhaps sends has been 
printed in error for se?/s.—H.R. 
in the sense of “ exports. 














En. $.Af.) 


We used “sends” 
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To rue Eprror or THe “JAPAN Main” 

Sir,—I see it stated in your issue of yesterday 
that a missionary society offered to support Kim- 
yo-kun for a term of years, with the expectation of 
making him a convert. [ am in a position to 
know such is not the case. The refugees now in 
America have Leen aided by some charitable 
Christian people, but not by any. missionary so- 
ciety. If Kim-yo kun had ‘gone to Ameri¢a it 
would have been the same with him. He would 
have been dependent upon the charity of benevo- 
lent individuals, and whether they would have 
given him the same aid as the others would have 
been determined by the circumstances, 

If any statement to the contrary of this has been 
published in America it was incorrect. 

Sincerely yours, 

Yokohama, August 11th, 1886. 


{Wehavest on good anthority that such an ofer was made — 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM NALIVE 
FOURNALS. 
ie 2 
THE REPORT ON THE SALE OF THE 
NAVAL LOAN BONDS. 


(Translated from the Nicht Nichi Shimbun.) 


According to the detailed account of the sale of 
the Naval Loan Bonds, repor to the Minister 
President of State by the Minister of State for 
Finance, the total amount applied-for reached 
as high as yer 16,642,300, which exceeds the face 
value of the Lends issued, by yer 11,642,300. Ap- 
plications at and above the premium of yen 3.06 
lave been accepted, the actual amount received 
being yer §,187,834.236, and the average premium 
being this yeu 3.750. When the sale of the first 
portion of the Navy Bonds was announced, it was 
feared that, although the state of the ‘money 
maiket was favourable for the floating of the loan, 





100 at 5 per cent. annual injerest would not attract 
many applications at a premium, and that the) 
total amount applicd for would not mach exceed | 
the amount to be issued. Bat the actual result 
jtook the public by surprise; applications poured 
in from every quatter until the amount rose 
to more than three times the required sum. Of 
those applications which were accepted, the 
highest price is yen 10, and the lowest yen 
103.06, Some days ago, it was rumoured that 
most of the applications had been made at. prices 
ranging between yen 106 and 110, but this has 
proved incorrect, the amount applied for at those 
prices being extremely small. Applications the 

















amount of which exceeds yer 100,000 were made 
yen 5.30 (yert 100,000), yen 
yen 5 (yest 233,300), yen 4.80 
4.00 


at these premiuns 
5.20 (sent 131,000), 
(ven 160,700), yer 
(yen 104,000), you 
(yew 177,000), yen 
(yen 129,400), yen 






470 (en 120,000), yen 
4:50 (jen 105,000), yen 
410 (ye 161,000), yen 3 
3.50 (yen 235,000), yen 3 
(ie 220,000), yer 315, (yew 142,000), yer 3 
(yen 178,200), “and yer 3.10 (yer 193,100) 

the applications that ave not heen accepted, the 
largest amounts were apphed for at the follow- 
3-2-0014 (5,607,000), yer 2 











yen 





ing” premiums : 














LOOL (yer 24747,700), Ve Tce (yer 2,284,000) 5 
while the amount of applications at par was yen 
670,900. From these figures it will be seen that by 





far the greatest amount’ was applied for at_prices 
ranging between yer 102 and 103. 

‘The total amount applied for, yew 16,642,300, is 
classified as follows :—yen 547,600, applied fu 
by Government oi (ag appli¢aiions) ¢ yen 
9,186,000, by banks and companies (304 applica 
tions) 5 yer 3,000, by a hospital; yea goo, by a 
temple; yer 0,005,300. by. private. individual-, 
(1,350 applications). ‘The amount accepted i 














disuibuted as follows :—yen 202,000 to Govern- 
ment offices (8 applications) ; yew 2,079,100 to 
banks (46 applications) ;\ ye 2,118,900. to 





private invividuals (280 applications). It will be 
seen from these figures that private individuals ap- 
plied at higher prices thaneither banks or com- 
panies, and Government atiices still higher than 
private individuals. Oi the part of banks and 
Companies it was probably thossht ine ont, 

view of the prospective profilable use their 
money when tradal acti 
prices for honds issued at 100 yeu face, value 
5 per cent annual interest, Private individuals, 
on the oiher hand, considered it wiser to buy their 
bonds than to deposit their morey in Lanks at low 
interest; while in the case of Government offices, 
it was probably the consideration that the rate of 











of 
s revived, to bid hig 











the issue of these bonds at the Iuce value of yen | 


KIM-YO-KUN AND THE MISSIONARIES, [iestavest 


lMaebashi, 


| 
Nthe excessive 





snot likely to rise, although it may become 
lower, that counsélled the purchase of the Navy 
Bonds at high prices: 

As the amounts of the applications received in 
the various localities indicate, in a manner, the 
financial condition of each locality, we here enu- 
merate the following :—Tdky6, yen 0,880,000 ; Osa- 
ka, yea 1,920,000; Nagoya, ye 680,000; Kobe, yen 
610,000; Yokohama, yen 560,000; Kagoshima, 
yen 510,000; Matsue, yer 410,000; Tsu, yeu 3404+ 
000 ; Ky dto, yeu 320,000 ; Okayama, yen 260,000; 
Sakai, yen 240,000; Gilu, yen 240,000 ; Yokkaichi, 
yen 220,000; Shizuoka, yer 200,000; Fukui, yer 
190,000 ; Fukuoka, yeu 180,000; Wakayama, yen 
170,000; Saga, yen 160,000; Nagasaki, yen 150,- 
000; Kochi, yer 1.400003 Tokushima, yere 130,000; 
Tochiki, yer 130,000; Hikone, Aomori, Kuma- 
moto, and Matsu-yama, each yen 1200003 Chiba, 
yen 110,000 ; Sendai, and Otsu, each yex 100,000; 
yen 100,000; Toyama, yen 70,000; 
Oita, Utsunomiya, and’ Kanazawa, each yen 60,- 
000; Nagano and Mito, each yer 50,000. In all 
other localities from which applications were receiv. 
ed, the amount fell below the last mentioned sum. 
Allowance has to be made for the shortness of the 
period of application ; for the difference of opinion 
on the part of the inhabitants of different localities 
as to the relative advisability of depositing money 
in savings banks and investing itin bonds, andthe 
convenience of communication with agencies in each 
locality. We cannot, therefore, consider the above 
mentioned figuies as indicating the true financial 
condition of each locality; but*we may safely re- 
gard them asa help to understand the approximate 
relative wealth and prosperity Of different places. 
Viewing the matter in the light of the sale of the 
bonds, the result obtained leaves nothing to desired, 
but we also maintain that this good result has been 
chiefly brought about by the depression of trade 
and the consequent inactivity in the money market. 




















(Translated from the Hoch? Shimbun.) 





Vo what point do the capitalists of this country 
mean to carry their ignorant timidity? While 
there are enough undertakings promising profit, 
they lack the courage to make a tresh departure, 
and content themselves with securing the Uifing 
interest allowed on public loan bonds. ‘Their be: 
haviour is ill-timed in the face of their high pre 
nmercial wisdom and their laudabl 
aspirations to compete with foreign merchants. We 
sincerely congratulate the Government on the good 
result attending tire issue of the Naval Bonds, but 
when we’ remember that it has been obtained 
chiefly on account of the depression of trade and 
timidity of capitalists, we can not 
help regretting it for the sake of the country. 
From the report of the Munisier of State tor 
Finance, we see that the amount applied for 
reached more than three times the required sum, 
yen 5,000,000. Were the interest of the bonds 
in question sufficiently high, and were the wealth 
of the country on the same level with that of Euro- 
pean and American countries, there would be no 
cause of surprise in capitalists making such an ex- 
traordinary rush for the recently issued bonds. But, 
considering the actual rate of interest and the 
real wealth of the country, the result of the present 
issue must be looked upon as a phenomenal occur- 
rence in our financial world. The highest bidding 
is quoted at yen 1105 the next yen 108.50, and the 
next, yer 107.513; while the applications above a 
premium ef ye 3.00 amounted in Lace value to 
5,000,000, Securiiyy an extra veceipt of yer 187,834. 
Rejected’ applications amount to about jen 
11,000,000, even taking no account of the amount 














tensions to ce 






































applied for at par. Wil the depression of trade 
[last for ove: titainly net. Already it seems 
that the day is not far distant when activity will be 





ed in our money market, For soine time 
people were able, with economical management, 
fo get alung toleraly well, withomt buyimg new 
goods; but gradually the stock of materials, 
Doaght in 1880 81, when they had money, has been 
exhausted, and at present they have ie more re- 
serve stores to fli Lack upon. “ly being thus plain 
that Uie demand for metchandwze will increase 
in no distant future, it is surely time now to invest 
money in industrial enterprises, and as surely is it 
fully to buy bonds whieh will suoner or later fail in 
price, Do ou eapitdists imagine uhat the Naval 
Bonds will long contiiue to kecp the price ot 103 
Jo Mo yen, aL rate O15 percent, annual interest ? 
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LATEST 1ELEGRAMS. 
peas 
> vo “Jaran Matt.” 


[Revrer “Sreciat’ 


London, August 7th. 
MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 
’ Writs have been moved for the assembling of 
Parliament to take place on the rgth of August. 
London, August oth. 
THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 

A meeting has taken place between the Em- 
peror of Germany and the Emperor of Austria, 
the absence of the Emperor of Russia being 
generally regarded as a sign that the triple 
alliance is broken. 

THE CLOSING OF BATOUM. 

A Note has been issued by Lord Rosebery, 
which announces that England has refused to 
recognise the recent action of Russia with re- 
spect to the port of Batoum. 

Later. 
TURKEY AND RUSSIA, 

Two Turkish Army Corps have been ordered 
to Macedonia to guard against Greek designs and 
Russian intrigues. 

London, August 11th. 
RENEWED RIOTS IN BELFAST. 

The riots in Belfast have been renewed, and 
desperate fighting between the factions has oc- 
curred, resulting in twelve persons being killéd 
and hundreds wounded. 


(“Spectay Terecran” ro “Japan Mai”) 





Nagasaki, August rith. 


NAVAL NEWS, 
Admiral Hamilton, with the British Squadron, 
has sailed hence for Decastries Bay. 
Admiral Ting, with the Chinese Squadron, 
arrived here yesterday, 
The Vladimir Monomach, with Admiral 
Korniloff on board, has arrived here, 
The Afoskwa, with the Russian Marine Mini- 
ster on board, sailed hence to-day for Yokohama, 














From Westminster Papers. 
BLACK. 


By Mr. W. Coartzs. 





WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in 3 moves. 
Answer to Chess Problem of August 7th, 1886, 
By Mr. F. J. Kettner. 





White. Black. 
1.—P. to K. 7. —Kt. to K. 5. 
—Kt. to K. 7, ch. —K. takes P. 
—P. to K. S=Kt. mates. 
if 1K. to K. 5. 





if .—R. to K, 8. 


2—Kt. to Kt. 5. 
3.—Mate. 
Correct answer received from “ OmEGa,”” 
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THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Hongkong. per P.M.Co. Tuesday, August 17th.® 





"romShanghai, 
Nocasali, & (per N V.K. ‘Thursday, August roth. 
Kobe 


From America... per O. & O. Co. Friday, August 20th.+ 





* City of Rio de Janeiro left Hongkong on August eth. + Belgie 
leit Sait Francisco on july 31st. 





vie weer MAtE 
For Hakodate... per N.Y. K. 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and {ver N.Y. K. 
Nagasaki 
For America 
For Europe, via 
Hongkong .. 


LEAVES: 
Monday, August 16th. 


Wednesday, Aug. 18th 





perP.M.Co, Thursday, Aug. roth. 


per MoM. Co. 


Sunday, August 22nd. 





TIME 4 


ABLES AND STEAMERS, 
ae net 2 
YOKOUAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 
‘Tvis Leave Yououata Station at 6.95, Bvv, 
8.50," 9.45, and 11.00 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4.09, 
4:50," 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00} p.m. 
Trains eave Téxvd (Shimbashi) at 6.35, 8.00, 
9.15," 9.45, and 11.00 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 245, 4.0, 
4-52," 6.00, 7-15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00} p.m, 

















Fanes—First Single, yen 1,00; Second do., sen 60; 
First Return, yet 1,50; Second do., sen 90. 
Those marked with (#) run through without stoppingat Tsurw 





Kawasakiand Onvori Stations, ‘Those merked cleare the s 
as.above with the exception of stopping at Kewavat Si 


1 OKYO.MAYERASHI RAILWAY. 
Perins Leave TOKYO (Uyeno) at 5.25 and 9.25 a.m, 
and 12.25 and 4.50 p.m,; and Mavenasut at 5.25 am. 
and 12.2 and 4.50 p.in. 
Fanus—Firstclass (Separate Compartment), yen 
| 180; Second-class, yen 2.28; Third-class, yen 1.14 

















| KASAKIYOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 

| Tea TAKASAK al 6.50 and 9.55 a.m., and 
| 

| 

| 








1.00 and 4.10 p.m. ; and YonoKawA at 8.25 and 11,30 
a.m., and 2.40 and 5 45 p.m. 





TOKYO.UTSUNOMIYA RAILWAY. 
Tans teave Tdxv6 (Uyeno) at 9.25 a.m, and 4.50| 
p.m; and Ursunomtya at 9.0 und 4.55 p.m. | 
Fakus—First-class, yen 3.50; Second-class, yen 2.10; | 
Vhird-class, yen 1-05 


| SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

TRAINS Latave SHINAGAWA at 8.49 and 11.49 a.m., 
and 2.44 and 6.20 p.m. ; and AkABAME al 9.55 a.m., and 
12.50, 4.05, and 8.35 p.m. 

Fanus—First-class, sen 70; Second-class, ‘sen 46; 
‘Third.class, sen 23. 











KOBE.OTSU RAILWAY, | 

Trans tuave Kone (up) at 5.55, 7.55, 9 55, and 
11,85 a.m, ; and 1.55, 3.55) $55, 7-55, and 9 55 p.m 

Traiws Leave Osaka (up) at 4.45, 7.0, 9.6, and 
116 am. ; and 1.6, 3.6, 5.6. 7.6, and 0.6 p.m. 

TRAINS LEAVE Kyoro (np) at 6.46, 8.46, and 10.46 
win. ; and 12.46, 2.46, 4.46, 6.46, and 8.46 p.m. 

Tratws Leave Orsu (down) at 5.45, 7.45. 0.45, and 
tgs a.m.; and 1.45, 3.45, $.45, and 7.45 p.m. 

Tats tuave Kyoto (down) at 645, 845, and 
10.45 a.m. ; and 12.45, 2.45, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 p.m, 

TRAINS Leave Osaka (down) at’ 6.25, 8.25, and 
10.25 a.m.; and 12.25, 2.25, 4.25, 6.25, 8.5, and 
10.25 p.m, 

Farus—Kobe to Osaka: Virst Single, yen 1.00; 
Second do., sen 60: First Retura, ven 1.50; Second do., 
sen go. Kobe to Kyoto: First Single, yen 2.25, 
Second do., yen 1.40: First Return, yen 3.55; Second 
|do., yen 2.16, Kobe to Otsu: First’ Single, yon 2.85 ; 
| Second do., yen 1.70: First Return, yen 4.30; Second 
| do., ven 2. 


OCEAN AND COASTING STEAMERS, 

Steamships are regularly despatched from the Pot 
vf Yokohama for the following destMation: 

For Eurore—The P. & O. Company's steamer sails 
fortnightly on Saturday, ed Inland Sea Ports. making 
connection with the English mail at Hongkong, for 
Marseilles and Plymouth. ‘The Messageries Mati. 
times Co.'s steamer sails fortnightly on Sunday, 
carries the French mail, and males connection at 
Hongkong with the mail-boat for Marseilles. 

For San Franctsco—The steamers of the O. & O. 
Co, and the P, M. Co. sail hence, approximately, every 





















































—The steamers of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha sail weekly (Wednesday) for Shanghai, calling at 
Kobe and Nagasaki, Steamers of this Company aiso 
run to Korea and Vladivostock, at intervals, their 
sailing notices appearing in the local papers. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Steamers Leave the English Hatoba daily at 8.30 
jam, and 12.c0m., and 4.15 p.m.; and leave Yoko. 
[suka at 6.30 and’ 11.00 am., and 4.00 p.m.—Fare, | 
20 sen, 














UN 


| Volga, French steamer, 1,583, Du 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
— 

ARRIVALS. 

Teheran, British steamer, 1,684, F. H. 
8th Auust—Hongkong 31st July via Naga. 
saki and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S. N. Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1525, Swain, gth 
August,—Kobe 8th August, General.—Nip. 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Port Fackson, British steamer, 2,600, G. H. Hud- 
dy, oth August,— Nagasaki 6th August, Coal. 
—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Wildwood, British ship, 1,548, Saunders, 
gust,—New York 8th April, Kerosene, 
& Bro. 

Seivio Mar, Japanese steamer, 478, Tamura, 
roth August,—Hachinohe oth August, Gene- 
tal.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nautilus (4), Austrian gunboat, Capta 
1oth August,—Hakodate 5th August. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 14096, Drum: 
mond, roth August,—Kobe gth August, Gene- 
tal—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Victoria, British steamer, 1,531, Coundon, 10th 
August,—Kobe 8h August, General.—Smith, 
Baker & Co. 

Beatrice, British schooner, 66, Wi 
August,—Guam 2rst July, ‘Copra. 

City of New York, American steamer, 
R. Searle, 11th August,—San Fi 
July, General—P. M.'S.S, Co. 

Kit Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Kawaoka, 11th 

. August,—Yokkaichi roth August, General-— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Mercur, British brig, 216, Dick, 
‘Takao 24th July, Sugar. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese sieamer, 1,298, Haswell, 
ith August,—Shanghai_ and ports, General, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, C. Nye, 12th 
August,—Niigata oth August, General.— Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 
Conner, 12th August;—Hakodate gth August, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, f 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 12th 
Angust—Vokkaichi 11th August, General— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. ‘ 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1 
mann, 12th August,—Kobe rith 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer 356, Kaya, 1 
Aug Handa rath August, Genera 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Moskwa, Russian transport, 2,244, Captain Kaoloff, 
13th August,—Kobe 12th Augnst. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 506, Tokito, 


13th August,—Yokkaichi 12th August, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 





Seymour, 














gth Au. 
Isaacs 





Spetzier, 





mith 
Captain. 
3020, R. 
rancisco 24th 


illiams, 











» 11th August,— 
Chinese, 











1,160, G. W. 








3512, Mahl- 
August, Ge- 





3th 
Pp 








‘Temple, 14th 
August vid Kobe, 
Messageries Martiinies 








August, ongkong 7th 
Mails and Comes 
Co. 

DEPARTURES, 

Menszaleh, French steamer, 1,276, C. Benois, 8th 
August, — Hongkong vid Kobe, Maile. and 
Genieral,—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
oth August,— Hakodate vid Oginohama, Mails 
and General—Nippon Yusen Kaicha, 

Cassandra, German steamer, 1,090, Haesloop, 10th 
August, —Kobe, General. Nippon Vusen 
Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, G. S- 
Burdis, 11th’ August and ports, 
Mails and General.—Nippon Vusen Keisha, 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, Pender, 11th 
August,—Yokkaichi, General. Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha, 

Devonshire, British steamer, 1, 
August,— Kobe, General. 

Kit Maru, japanese steamer, 
Augusi,—Yokicaichi, 

sen Kaisha 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,006, Stead- 
man, rath “August,—Hakodate, Mails and 
General. —Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
F. Christensen, 12th August,-Kobe> ‘Mails 

__ and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

City of New York, American steamer, 3,020, R. 
R. Searle, 13th August,—Hongkong, Mails 
and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, C. Nye, 13h 
August, “Niigata, General.—Nippon Yusen 

aisha, 


Satsuma Maru, 











12, Purvis, 12th 
Smith, Baker & Co. 
860, Kawaoka, 12th 
General—Nippon Yu- 








Japanese steamer, 1,160, CG. W. 

Conner, 13th August,—Kobe, Mails and Ge- 
neral—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 13th 
August,—Yokkaichi, General.-Nippon Vu. 
sen Kaisha, 
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Teheran, British steamer, 1,684, F. H. Seymour, 
14th August, Hongkong via Kobe and Na | 
grasaki, Mails and Genera P.& O. S.N.| 
Co. 








PASSENGERS. 
D. 
ran, {rom Hongkong, 


ARRIV 

Per British steamer 7 
via Nagasaki and Kobe Dr. C. A, Arnold, 
tain and M Bunbury, Miss K. Sada, Austri. 
Ladies’ Band ‘Troupe, Mrs. Cheng Shee, Dr. Perse, 
Depuity-Inspector-General Fisher, R.N., Messrs. 
C,H. Wan, J. Burke, D. MacPherson, J. Thom- 
son, M. Brown, L. Ah Kun, C. A. Tomes, Hor- 
musice Pestonjee, Al Cheu, and H. Kusakabe in 
cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe :— 
Mesers. (. L. Delacamp, O. Braws, Omema, and 
Oh Seitie in cabin; 9 Japanese in’ second class; 
and 39 Japanese in steerage. 

ao lapancie ieee Cit): off Neto. Vothy, tec 
San Francisco:—Mis. Naylor, Mr. and) Mrs. | 
Richard, Rev, Father Mugabore, Mrs. Knox, Miss 
Knox, Mr. Ri vd Meir, and Miss R. W. Si i- | 
ous in cabin; and 4 Japanese in steerage. 
Hongkong: Mr. Sin Jun Gong in cabing and 4 
Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Fokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Mis. Kawahara, Messrs 
id. d'Almeida, C. M. Alsogolf, E. L. Griffen, E. 

‘4, Honda, and| 

Shimokobe in cabin; and Mrs. Kusunoki and two 
children, Miss Kususolsi, Messrs. Cheashi, Kashi- 
wagi, and two Japanese in second class; and 2| 
1 Chinese, and 86 Japanese 
















































































in st = Mrs. Geo. B. Glo 
in cabin Mr. A. P. Happer in 
cabin, 





Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, from} 
Hakodite:—10 Japanese in cabin; and 30 Japa- 
nese in stecrage. 

Per Japanese steamer Vemushiro Maru, from 
ir. and Mrs. Hutehisou, Mc. McCallum, 
A iv cabin; 10 Japanese in second | 
nd 102 Japanese in stewage. 

Per French sicamer Vol,ra, from Hongkong vid 
Kobe :—Messrs. M Rigoshi, Le Roy, 
Girard, Punneau, Kojima, and 2 steerage pas 
scngers. 











Kong, 








DEPARTED. 









Per Vrene Menzaten, for Yongkong 
vii Kobe :—) ishidu, IK. Nagura, K 
Pani \ , Cuthbert, I. Fukutomi, T. 





Yam oto, A Kum, and A Ying in cabin, 
Per Japanese steamer Takasayo Maru, for Hako- 














date vid Oginohama:—H.E. Admiral’ Enomoto, 
Me Izawa, and Taylor in 
Kitamura, M. Nishimura, S. 
kano, K. Otsuka, N. Fukao, 








R. Lhii, and S. Shimizu in 
Japnnese in stecrage. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—Mr. Mayeda, Mrs. Mayeda, 
Mess Iriya, C. Braiss, F. Hagens, N. A 
Sohwkin, J. Dreyeke, M. Higo, Nagasaki, Ish 
guro, I. Kondo, and Uyeno in cabin; and 1 Chi- 
nese and 6g Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakunoura Maru, for 
Kobe :—-Mr. and Mrs, Hopper, Miss L. Marchetti, 
Messrs. E. Remenyi, 1. Luckstone, J. J. Foster, 
Hellyer, Pearson, and S. Sakakiin cabin; Messrs. 
J. Noda, Y. ‘Tamura, and M, Matsumoto in 
second class; and 42 Japanese in steerag 


cond class 5 
























CARGOES. 
Per French steamer Menzaleh, for Hongkong 
‘ ~Sillk for France, yo bales; for 
bales; total, 95 bales 
British steamer Teheran, from Hongkong, 











ngs 









Per 
vii Nagasaki and Kobe :—Sugar 5,089 bags, Mer- 


chandise 4,291 packa 

Per Japanese steamer Hive 
Shanghai and ports:—Treasure, $38,000.00. 

Per American steamer City of New York, from 
San Francisco:—Freight, 68 tons; for Shanghai, 
Fo tons; for Hongkong, S09 tons: Specie. for 
Hyogo, $100,003 for Hongkong and East Indies, 





ima Maru, for 

















REPORTS. 
‘The Japanese steamer Omi Jar, Captain 


Swain, from Kobe, reports light winds, fine we 
, and smooth sea throughout the passage, 














‘The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
Deummiond, from Kobe, reports fine weather 
throughout the ge, 

The American steamer City of New York, Cap: 


tain R. R. Searle, from San Francisco, reports fine | 


weather. 
‘The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Mahlmann, from Kobe, reports finesweather 





LALVEST COMMERCIAL, 
4 
IMPORTS. 


‘The Market during the past week has become 





decidedly quieter; dealers have been less eager 
clearances have fallen off consi- 





to operate, 
derably, but the “ Bon” festival gets the credit 
of checking business pending its duration, and 
dealers seem pretty cheerful as to future prospects 
when the autumn trade sets in. 
Sales for the week amount to 700 bales 
English spinnings, for which slightly higher prices 
have again been paid, and 450 bales Bombays at 
about former rates; the Market closes weaker. 
Co se Goops account for a 
small list of sales, consisting of 250 pieces T.- 
Cloths, 600 pieces Indigo Shirtings, 200 pieces 
Twills, and 100 pieces Cotton Sateens. 


YVarne 





‘on PI 





very 





Woo ttess have also had but a limited amount 
of attention, sales being restricted to 1,000 pieces 
Italian Cloth, 100 pieces Silk Satins, and 100 pairs 


Blankets. 
COLTON YARNS. 


$26.00 to 27.75 
28,00 to 29.50 
29.50 to 30.50 
30.09 to 31.00 
31.00 to 32.50 
32:75 t0 33-50 
33-75 to 35.00 
35.00 to 37.50 
34.00 to 36.00 
36.50 to 40.00 
25.50 to 27.50 
25.50 t0 26.50 

23.59 to 25.00 


PIECE GOODS. 


Nos 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 


16/24, Ordinary 
16/24, Medium 
16/24, Good to Best ... 
16/24, Reverse 

28/32, Ordinary .. 

29 32, Medium 

Nos, 28,32, Good to Best ...... 
Nos. 38) 42, Medium to Best. 
No. 325, Two-fold 
No. 425, Two-fold 
No. 20s, Bombay 
No, 16s, Bombay... 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay 
















































COTTON 
Grey Shistings—84th, 384yds. 3ginches $1.75 (0 245 
lings—olb 384 yds. 43 inches 2.20 to 2.70 
7ib, 24 yards, 32 inches 1.45 to 1.60 
hirting—12 yards, 44 inches... 1.55 to 1.65 
s—Assorted, 24 yards, 3oinches.., 1.50 to 2.30 
Cotton—Italians and Sativens Black 32, v2 vanue 
inches cipspssteresee O0OF tO Ost 
Turkey Reds—13 to 24th, 24 yards, 30° rer eimcn, 
inches, . 1.20 to 1.30 
Turkey Reds—2} to 31, 24 yards, 30 
Inches... .oeooe a 1.40 to 1.60 
Turkey Reds—3} to 4th, 24 yards, 30 
inches... sescermenssin 180 10 2,20 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22 6.75 lo 7.50 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42- 0.65 to 0.724 
Vaifachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches. 1.35 to 2.05 
WOOLI 
Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 + $3.50 to 5.50 
Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 3rinches. 3.25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 0.21 to 0.32 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yatds, 
gv thdies .asesicemieostcnsas 0.13 lo 0.15 
‘Mousseline de Laine—Hajime, 24 yard 
31 inches 2 son 020 10 0.24 
Mousseline de Laine—Vuzen, 24 yards, 
31 inches és 0.30 to 0.40 
54 @ 56 inches 0.35 to 0.48 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches...... 0.40 to 0.50 
jon, S4 @ 5Sinches 0.30 to 055 
Scatlet and Green, 6 to 41, 
pears 0.34 lo 0.42 


METALS. 

The position is unchanged since last week, the 
general features being much the same. Pig Iron 
dull and neglected. Manufactured Iron flat, with 
but little doing. Wire Nails, favourite assortments 
enquired for both “spot” and “to arrive.” ‘Tin 
Plates wanted at quotations, 

















Flat Bars, 4 inch to 2.60 
Flat Bars, } inch ..., 2.00 to 2.75 
Round and square up to J 2.50 to 2.70 
Nailrod, assorted... 2.40 to 2.50 
N small size Non. 2,60 to 2.70 
Wire Nails, assorted. 5.50 
Tin Plates, per box.. 5.50 
Pig Iron, No. 3 117} 
KEROSENE, 





throughout the passage, 


Digitized by Goc gle 


being too divergent. We leave quotations unchang- 
ed but quite nominal ; at present holders demand 
$1.80 for” Devoe, while the highest bid hitherto 
has been $1.72}. Perhaps they may meet at some 
intermediate figure when the market opens again. 
Stocks ample and further arrivals will soon be in 
sight. 
FAR cee 

Nom. $1.70 to 1.72} 
Nom. 1.65 to 1.074 
Nom. 1,60 to 1.624 


Devoe 
Comet .. 
Stella 













SUGAR. 
Sugar is still difficult to move, and the smal 
sales effected make but little impression on the 
large stock on hand. 





PAR picuL, 
White, No. 1... $7.25 107.30 
White, No. 2... 5.99 to 5.95 
White, No. 3... 560 105.75 
White, No. 4... 4.90 0 5.00 
White, No. 5 410 to4.t5 
Rrown Formosa 4.50 to 4.60 





EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK, 

Our last issue was of the 6th instant ssince then 
we have had a few quiet days and a few brisk ones, 
resulting in Settlements for the week of 255 piculs, 
divided thus:—Hanks 10 piculs, Filatures and 
Rereels 245 piculs. In addition to these figures the 
Doshinsha exported 14 bales to Lyons per steamer 
Menzaleh. 

+ Sellers have made good their boast and have 
compelled buyers to pay their figures as the de- 
parture of the Ameri en 
during that portion of the week when there was no 
business doing they stood manfully to their guns; 
but now that buying has recommenced there is no 
holding them, and in many cases they ask nearly 
$100 per picul advance on the prices current at the 
beginning of July. It remains to be seen whether 
foreign Markets can follow our strong lead or no, 
meantime the buying is but partial, some old and 
experienced shippers holding entirely aloof at pre- 
sent rates. 





an mail draws nigh. 


Supplies come in more freely, and the Stock has 
increased 800 piculs since this day week. ‘The in- 
land Markets are pushed up still higher with 
every fresh sale here, and it is difficult to know 
what the end will be. Holders assert that they are 
sure of their position and seem to care little or 
nothing for the advices which come to band as to 
the prices current with consumers abroad. 

There has only been one shipping opportunity 
during the interval, the French mail steamer of 
the Sth instant. This vessel, the Menzaleh, carried 
5 bales for London and go bales for Lyons, of which 
latter quantity 14 bales were on Japanese account. 
Total shipments to date are thus 1,233 piculs 
against 1,018 piculs last year, and 1,829 piculs at 
same date in 1884. 

Hanks.—Vhe only purchase noted is a parcel of 
Chichibu at $505; but all kinds in this department 
are now held for extreme rates. Sellers talk of 
$620 for Medium Shinsiru, and $570 for good 
Hacheji, We put all quotations purely nominal— 
until business of some importance takes place. 







Filatures.—Strong demand at a marked advance 
since the morning of the roth instant, some few 
buyers striding in. Fine-size Silks from Kofu 
have brought as high as $720, with ordinary chop 
in full size at $685. In Shinshu kinds of good 
quality suitable for America, we notice Kaimeisha, 
Kairosha, Meijusha at $720, Yajima $715, Toko- 
sha $702) with medium grades at $690. For 
Gakosha, 1st choice, $780 is asked; Hekusurw 
wants $750, and so on in proportion. Nothing 
decent can apparently now be thought of at less 
than $700, and we imagine that shippers of a 
month ago, must wish that they had retained their 
goods here to profit by the rise, instead of trusting 





Siill no business, the views of sellers and buyers 
Origi 

UNIVERSITY 
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them to the glorious uncertainty of Markets on the 
home side. 
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Re-reels.—Not so much done in these 5 the best QUvOTATIONS.—(sEW Waste.) 
matke aire held for fabulous peleas, $710 being) Pietted Cocsons--Gaod to Best » S130 to 150 
o—Filature, Bes! 180 
talked of for Shinshu rereels, Helmet chop. Best ito—Filature, Good 160 
1d off sale for —Filature, Medium... 
Joshu Ikinds are also practically he ito—Oshin, Good to Best 180 to 190 
the present by reason of holders believing in a ‘ito—Shinshu, Best =— 
further steady advance. Among the sales of the it ec uioshs, Good at 
§ ito—Shinshu, Medium... 
week are Tengisha, Ichimurase, Sei-hiro-gumi, mare Good to Best 150 to 100 
and Buyosha at $655, with Sei-ikie-sha at $035, It] Noshi-ito—foshu, Best... em 
-ito—Joshu, Good. . 20 to130 
is doubtful, however, if anything like these figures| Noshite—Jort, Good yetene 
would be accepted now. Kitiso —Filatore, Best selected Nom, 
ibiso—Filature, Seconds - 
In other sorts no business whatever, although|  Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best = 
arrivals are commencing from Oshu province. Shinshu, Best wate 
suatirions. ier SILK.) joshu, Good to F: 65 to 60 
Heaks—N6. a2, Jesh, Midaling to Com on Sto 45 
No. paace af jachoji, Goo 45 to 50 
Hasks Noes (Shashi S573 Naniy biso—Hachoji, Medium to Low. re 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) Nom. Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common = 
Hanks Ne: Gosha) Nom, | Mawata—Goed to Best... 220 10230 
ee ab tog Now: Export Table, Waste Silk, aaah Aug., 1886:— 
ste Fa Ho ae Season 1886-87, 1885-86, 1884-85. 
tures—Extra... $770 to 780 Picvis. —Picvis. = Picts. x 
oe ee 1 ws teen, Pe | NOVY READY, 
tures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 730 t0740) Pierced Cocoons .. a cad at 
ilatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 710 to720 In 3 Parts, Demy 16mo, limp, 
Enlaturee ne? 2, 10, 1s lence ae teed 589 ~ 580 339 z Sy s a 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 0 tu 690 ee Fa eer ner a 
Eilatures—No. 3) 14j20 deniers 640 t0650| Settlementsand Direct } "4": cus, Piet, ROMANIZED JAPANESE READER; 
Re-reels— Shinshu and Osh) Best No. zee iB 718 eens ee) a,poo 240 Hsb02 consisting of Japanese AnrcporEs, Max- 
Revreels—No 1513/15; 14/ 10 deniers Boe teege | Steck asth August ....._4ycoo 3,760 20750 Jays, &e., in easy Written Style, with an Excuisi 
Re recls—No. gy to dens 649 to650) Availablesuppliestodate 5,600 4,000 4.250 |Transtation and Notrs. By BASIL HALL 
fe-reels—No. 3, = i ‘ 
Kedac Fa = | Exchange —Foreign seems to have touched |CHAMBERLAIN, Professor of Japanese and 
Kakedas—No. 1 .. = ottom for the present and is now slightly firmer] py: : Da a weds, as 
Kakedas—No. 1} . “Nom: 700 to 710| at the following quotations. Loxpow, 4 m/s.,| Philology in the Imperial University of Tokyo 
Makedeen Ne a Nom. 689 t0690! Credits, 3/1; Documents, 3/14; 6 m/s., Credits, |author of “ A Simplified Grammar cf the Japa- 
Raneaet Ne gh. : alths Documents, 3/1: New’ Yorn, 30 d/s.,|nese Language,” &c., &c. 
Kakedas—No. 3} G. $7435 4 m/s., G. $75$: Parts, 4 m/s., fes. 3.875 





Kakedas—No. 4 
Oshu Send: oo, ea 
Hamatsuki—No. 2 ... 





US ae bt 


Export Tables, Raw Sill, (o1gth August, 1886:— 























Seisos 1886-87. 1885-86, 1884-85 
Haces. | Baurs, Balas, 

Europe. 348 326 1,239 
America .. 915 737 74 
Bales 1,263 1,063 2,033 
Lobel nite an 15233 1o18 1,829 

rece) PicULS, —-PICULE,—FICULE. 
SeilementsandDiest} "Noo "taco "auto 
Stock, 13th August 4,200 4,100 2,450 
Availablesuppliestodate 5,800 5,400, 5,150 


WASTE SILK. 

A decided improvement in this market, and the 
large business of 750 piculs has been done during 
the week. Settlements are divided thus :—Pierced 
Cocoons 220 piculs, Noshi 330 piculs, Kibiso 200 
piculs. No settlements for Direct export, although 
it is reported that natives are buying on speculative 
account. 











As in the Raw market, so here, dealers ask a 
fresh advance after evey sale made, and some 
holders quietly sit by and will not offer their goods at 
any price. The Cocoons noted in the settlements are 
not yet weighed; in fact the price is not yet fixed; 
the goods have gone into godown for drying and 
preparation, but the figure depends on subsequent 
sales, Arrivals are coming in freely and the stock 
is increased to 4,000 piculs in spite of the large 
transactions noted above. 

The M. M. steamship Mensaleh (8th instant) 
carried away 58 bales, all entered as going to (or 
through) Marseilles. Present export is, therefore, 
589 piculs, as against 580 piculs last year and 339 
piculs to same date in 1884. 

Pierced Cocoons.—The 220 piculs in the list are 
said to have been taken into godown at a price to 
be hereafter fixed when other buyers operate, but 
in no case to be less than $120 per picul. Stock 
on hand 960 piculs. 

Noshi.—Sales comprise among other things 
Tomiyoka fil. at $185 against $130, same time last 
year. The greater part of the settlements, how- 
ever, are ordinary Foshu al $115 against $75 last 
year, (Exchange now 3/1 against 3/7} last 
August). 

Kibiso.—Chief business has Leen in Yoshu at 
from $57} to $72} with a little Bushw at $47}. 
One parcel Filature (discolored) at $148. 
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6 m/s. fes. 3.90. Domestic unchanged, standing 
nominally at par with silver coin. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 13th August, 1886:— 
Raw. 



























Picuns. Was rieuts. 
fanks .. . 930 Cocoons 950 
ture & Re-reels, 2,130 1,520 
Kakeda .. so 1,360 
endai& Hamatsuki 570 | 
Taysaam Kinds 190 Sundries 
Total piculs..... 4,200 Total piculs.. 





#* Raw Stock—1,300 piculs Old, 2,900 piculs 
Waste Stock—Soo piculs Old, 3,2c0 piculs New. 
TEA 

About 5,095 piculs of leaf have been settled for 
the past seven days at prices, ranging from 12 to 
36 dollars per picul. Prices are now a shade 
firmer, but with no quotable change. Receipts 
from the producing districts have been scarcely 





| equal to the demand, and the stock to-day shows 
|a decrease of about 2,000 piculs. 


About 500 piculs 
of Téa was destroyed in a Kobe tea-firing godown 
which was burnt down on the morning of the 12th 
inst. The usual ‘Tea shipments (from this port 
only)are as follows :—45,812 Ib. for New York and 
178,259 Ibs. for Canada, totaling 224,067 Ibs., per 
steamship Yorkshire, which sailed’ on the’ 3oth 
July. The bark Zoroya which left on the 31st 
ultimo, took 27,878 Ibs. for New York, 22,991 Ibs. 
for Chicago, 1,625 Ibs. for Saint Paul, and’ 167,055 
Ibs. for Canada, making a total of 219,549 1b. 
The Pacific Mail steamship City of Sydrey took 
sopaio Tbs, from this port on the 4ih instant, as 
follows: 118,388 Ibs. for New York, 3,6co Ibs. for 
Boston, 76,733 Ibs. for Chicago, 293,986 Ibs. for 
San Francisco, 2,640 Ibs, Portland (Oregon), and 
12,072 Ibg, for Canada. ‘The Suez Canal steamer 
Strathleven took on the Gth instant 194,418 Ibs. for 
New York, and 150,229 Ibs.for Canada, making a 
total of 344,647 Ibs. 


























Common ~. gu 

Good Common . 12 to13 
Medium ... - 14 tod 
Good Medium 1...) 19 to21 
Fine ..... 19 to2r 
Finest... 122 to25 
Choice 26 & up'ds 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has seen no further decline, has been 
steady at quotations, and is rather firmer at the 
close. 

Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 




























+ 3/of 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight Zot 
Ste rivate 4 months’ sight ye 
Sterling—Private 6 months? sight 2 3iay 
‘On Paris—Rank sight.... 3.81 
On Paris—Private 6 months? sight » 3.91 
On Hongkong—Bank sight... woe Par 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days sight” 2), 
On Sranghat F Bank eight 7 
On Sha Private 10 days’ sight 0... 72 
On Now Veni ank Bison denend 734 
On New York—Private odays’ sight........ 744 
‘On San Francisco—Banke Bills ondemand... 734 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days? sight... 744 


UNIV! 


Part [Javanese Text. 
Paxr I1.—Enoxist Transiation. 
Part I11.—Norrs. 

PRICE, $2.50. 


















The Hiogo News thus refers to the work :-— 
We have to, acknowledge the receipt sf “A. Romanized Japae 
nese Reader,” consisting of  [apanese Hoon 
Sereattonss Re. by Men ror the 





Grammar ‘of the J Lang blished a. 
few months ago. “The Reader is in three parts of convenient 














size, well bound, and the typography reflects much credit 
upon the Japa Mail office, where the work was printed. - Part 
I, contains the Japanese text of the anecdotes, Se, Part 





Ui, an English tranciation, and Part il 
notes intented_ to pive informatio 
places "mentioned othe 

rer than was po 
Te'such an acknost 
with the Japanese 
Painstaking and conscientious. in the pr 
publications tht widens tay" wel 
test work” In conjunction with the. Simplified. Grammar * 
the ** Reader" ought to prove of treat beneiit to all persons 
fngaged in stuiying the language ef Japan, and inseed to ang 
foreign resident who: wishes to speak corr'tly when venturing 
spon the vernacular 


London: Triipyer & Co, Yoxonama: 
& Watsu, Limited. 
Yokohama, June ath, 1886. 


NOW READY, 


Demy 16 mo., 


is devoted to coy 
ening the person 
+ to exphiin allusion 

ont the literal me: 






























Kevty 





limp, 
OME JAPANESE VERBS,” being a 
short but valuable Treatise on the use of 
Jarantse Verns of Savina, Srrakrxe, TELLING, 
&c., with their related Nouns. 

PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
To be obtained at the Office of the Fupan 
Mail, or of Kerry & Warsn, Limited. 








Yokohama, July 3oth, 1886, 


Now READY, 


Paice Oxe Dottar, 
PAMPHLET containing the recent Corre- 
spondence published in the “Jaan Mart.” 
on the relative merits of English and American 
Railway Bridges, entitled “AMERICAN versus 
ENGLISH BRIDGE DESIGNING.” 

To be obtained at the Office of the 
Mail.” 


Yokohama, April 7th, 1886, 


“ Japan 


Original from 
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STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c, 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STERL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1886. 
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KEATING’S LOZENGES. 


Glace Hest Cough Remedy. 


KRATNgS LOZENGES. 
‘Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 


EATING’S LOZENGES. 
K 
“Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 








K EATING’ 'S LOZENGES. 


Oldest Best Cough Remedy. 

















KEATING'S LOZENGES. 
Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 

KEATINGS LOZENGES. 
és " Oldest & Hest Cough Remedy. 
KEATING'S LOZENGES. aciea 
Bn Oats Benes teeny: 

KEATING'S: LOZENGES. 
: Oldest & Hest Cough Remedy 

KEATING’ LOZENGES. 
sp Oldest & est Cough Remedy. 

KBATINGS LOZENGES. 
é Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 

KEATING'S LOZENGE 

4 Oltest & Best Cough Remedy. 

K®ATING'S LOZENGES. 


“Ay Doctor wint TRLL yOu" there is no bett 
Cough Medicine KEATI LOze: 

you suiler froy 
"will eure, and. they * 
Your health ; they contain only the 
skilfully combined. Sold everywhere in small tins, 











bat 








KEATING’S WORM | TABLETS, 
A PURELY VEGE EETMEAT, both in ap- 


pearance and tast ishing a agreeatile method of 
administering the ‘cnly certain remedy for | ; 
or THREAD WORMS. It is a perfectly safe and mild 
cially adapted for Children. Sold 
ottles, by all Chemists, een 
Proprietor “THOMAS KEATING, London, 
xport Chemist and Druggist. 
Apiil 10, ssa rene 
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Fe ae 
YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 
Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 26 MILES AN HOUR, 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MAcuINeR¥ CONSTRUCTED FoR Boats BUILT ABROAD, 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


ANDREW & JAMES. STEWART, Limitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 


FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


CAST TRON PIPES. 
Offices :—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL RAILS, PL ATES THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
a : os 


ANGLES, TEES, | HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
TEE-BULBS, Z-BARS, CHANNELS, | a 
PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 


SpectaL SECTIONS ; FoRGINGS det “ 
And other Spectat Sections ; also, Forcincs tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 














and Casrinas of all kinds. medicine there is “Health for all.” ‘The blood is the foun 
= tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 

THE STBEL COMPANY of SCOTLAND, te ao siomr mane, 
Linrtep, in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Aby: te 





GLASCOW. 





says— 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and Thad the best m 


“1 ordered the draye 





150, HOPE STREET, 





















VA x BLA DY GAY | the service of the sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time 
FEM 7 ee I had many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
a 4 4, eee ee Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an explorer, as 

og oh a possessing unmistakable purgative prupetties they create 
BAO | By Iii + 7 kG an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
+ cas me oy 4 of their value.” 

= ah » = 

= ne i ee 7 | | ">| SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 

. aera aa! 

8 $4 i 7 Fi Si + s vy |_HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
fe Af 4 |_| Isa certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
ea Bi tions of all kinds, It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 

sas ¥ Y | © | tions, curing skin discases, and in arresting and subduing 
oe es ~ | allinflammations. 

= f wen FH .5e 

te 3 + Mr. J. T. COOPER. 
ap wim y 





in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1371, says—* Thad with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their fratitude; and, in consequence, mille, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a teaspoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that Iwas 
obliged to lock up the small remaining “stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the Werld 


Mav ist, 1885. 










[RON TUBES& FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER, STEAM ETC., 


LLOYD & LLOYD, 
ALBION TUBE WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 





FEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK, FCR sours, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 Jars. 


Invalueble for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in ell 












Nationa shoald feel gratefal,"—See 







Targely used by alors having 
‘on Tcbig. the public. are hereby Informed that. the 
io are able to ofer the Climates, 


length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Main Street, Sctth 


Keeps good in the hottest 
and for any 








at, by JAMES ELLACOTT BEALE, 
sith, 1936. 


"Printed and Pablis.icd for the PRorareton, at No. 7 
of No. 12, Bluff, Yokohama 
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FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS 








No notice will be taken uf anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “Jara 
WEEKLY Malt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publicatic asa 
vod faith. It is particularly requested that 
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BIRTH! 
Toky6 on the rgth insta 
of a son 





the wife of 








SCUMARE OF NEWS. 





Tue cholera hospital at Shiba has ceased receiy- 
ing patient! 





Patnce Komarsv left Toky) for Tomioka, the 
15th instant. 





CHOLERA continues to a! about 


daily in Tokyo. 





persons. 


A New journal, the Numiva Shimbun, was 
started in Osaka, the roth inst. 


Mr. Suropa, Japanese Minister at Peking, is 
said to be slightly indisposed. 


Mr. Kawamt, private secretary to the Minister 
President of Sta ne to Tomioka. 





has g 





Mr. Artsuima, Supreintendent of the Yoko- 
hama Customs, went to Kazusa, the ryth instant. 


Tue Engineering Burcau of the Home Depart- 
ment has applied for the services of a Dutch 
engineer. 


Jvuper Kocvrg, president of the Sado Shishin 
Saibansho, left the capital for Sado the 15th 
instant. 


LrevTenant-GENerat Mivea, commanding the 
Kumamoto Garrison, has sent in his resignation 
to the War Office. 


Tux export of screens from Kobe during the 
latter half of 1885, amounted to 36,036, which 
were valued at yen 130,875.23. 


A wavat shipbuilding class will be established at 
Yokosuka next year in buildings to be specially 


erected on reclaimed land in the vicinjewpf the! 24th | tia of 
Digitized by Goc I 








_ | ARRANGE 


‘|races on th 


dockyard. About 50 students are expected to 
attend the course of instruction during the first 
session. 


Tue Vice-Minister of State for the Navy is at 
his country-residence at Takata, TOky6, whither 
he has removed his family. 





Ir is announced that in future shares of the 
'Nippon Yusen Kaisha willbe received as secu- 
rities by the Nippon Ginko 








Lirvt.-Gexerat Viscount Mivosuy, lately ap- 
pointed to the command of the Toky6 Garrison, 
arrived in the capital, Thur 


A bRANcH office of the Nagasaki Custom-| 
house will, it is said, be established at Nafa, 
Okinawa Prefecture, next month. 











Tue weather broke on Wednesday night, and 
the long continued heat was replaced by cool 
showers and northerly breezes. 





1 
A sraious fracas has occurred at Nagasaki| 
{between the police and several hundred lit erty 
|men from the Chinese squadron. 


$s are in contemplation with the 
ect of largely extending the work of the} 
‘Okyd Dendrolngical School at Komaba. 

















A ConFERENCE of City and l’refectural Governors 
j will take place in TOkyO about the middle of 
October for the discussion of official business, 





Ir is proposed to introduce the study of Engl 
into the curriculum of the Meiji Law School, 
which will shortly be removed to new buildings 
lai. is 








| at Sura; 





Tur description of faience known as Awata 
| ware scems to be coming into favour, the export | 
from Osaka last month amounting in value to 
yen 7,000. 


Tue students at the Imperial University are 
making arrangements to hold the autumn boat 
Sumida river about the end of 








September. 


Tur Education Department has instituted an 
examination of many old documents relating to 
the condition of education during the Toku- 
gawa régime. 





D ief inspector of the Té 
cholera hospitals, is engag 


Saxevosttt, 





yO 
d in compiling a 
set of sanitary regulations on the model of 
lish enactments. 








ing: 





Owe hundred and seventy-seven applications 
have been made for permission to take part in 
the forthcoming autumn examinations for legal 
practitioners in Toky6. 


Tue Minister President of State has presented 
to the Imperial Household Department a roll 
of dakemono given to him by Li Hung-chang, 
and said to be very rare and valuable. 


Ow the 17th instant the ceremony of presenting 
colours to the 17th, rgth, 21st, 22nd, 23rd, and 
infantry took place at the 





Imperial Palace. Their Excellencies Counts 
Ito, Yamada, Oyama, and several military 
officials attended the ceremony 








Tux Vice-Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce has consented to accept the office of 
president of the Society of Oriental Painters, 
vacant by the resignation of Mr. Nomura. 








Ir is stated that Major-General Shigeno will 
receive the appointment of Commander of the 
Kumamoto Garrison, vacant by the retirement 
of Lieut.-General Viscount Miura. 


Tue appointments of Mr. Ozaki as Chief 
Judge of the Darshin-in, and of Mr. Nishi 
Shigenori to the office of President of the Court 
of Appeal, are confirmed. 





Lane chimneys manufactured at the Kihara 
Glass Works, in Osaka, are in such good de- 
mand in China that the proprietors intend to 
open an agency in Shanghai. 








Vicr-Avxirat Viscount Naxanuta Kurano- 
stxe, Port Admiral at Yokosuka, is at present 
at Hakone. During his absence he will be 
represented by Rear-Admiral Arichi, 





Mr. Nouvea, Vice-Mini 2 of 





© for the 


ls ‘ “i 
Communications Department, left the capital 


the 17th instant to inspect the Yokohama Light- 
house Department and other establishments. 





Massrs, Suipata Roxvusitv, Shibata Masakichi 
and Mori propose to establish a Shipping Com- 
pany at Kobe with a capital of yen $00,000, hav- 


ing the object of opening trade with Yokohama. 


Tux Vice-Minister of the War Department, 

pmpanied by several military officers, visited 
he power factory at Itabashi, and afterwards 
inspected the arsenal at Koishi-kawa, the 13th 
instant. 


Covnts Ixouve axp Yamacara landed at the 
port of Yoichi, the 12th instant, and inspected 
the reclaimed lands.n the vicinity. They spent 
the night at Onyoro, and left for Sapporo the 
afternoon of the 13th instant. 


A worst tramway will be constructed between 
TokyO and Hachioji as soon as the necessary 
oflicial permission shall have been obtained, 
The capital of the undertaking is set down at 
Vet 300,000, 

















Tux convicts in the Kushiro Prison in Hok- 
kaido will henceforward be employed in agri- 
cultural work, and a telephone line is to be 
erected between the prison and the sulphur beds 
at Iwazan. 


Mx, Harovama (representing the Foreign Office), 
and other officials from the Departments of 
Justice and of Home Afiirs, will proceed shortly 
to Nagasaki to investigate the circumstances 
of the recent disturbance there, 


Mr. Hasetwoon, of the Hongkong and Shang- 
hai Banking Corporation, who is leaving Kobe 
for India, was the recipient, the 13th inst, of a 
very Gaicgiii@y address, which was presented by 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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Mr. Troup, H.B.M. Consul, and signed by the 
entire community. 





Tue Nippon Yusen Kaisha propose to remove, 
about the zoth of next month, to the old build- 
ings of the Kyodo Unyu Kaisha at Yokahama, 
where the main office will be located. The 
Tokyd office will be used as a branch, 


A xvumper of residents of Hakodate, who 
propose to establish a Commercial School, have 
applied for the assistance of teachers of the 
TOkyd Commercial School in the framing of 
lations. 





rules and res! 








A prancu dispensary of the Nihonbashi District 
Office was opened, the 16th instant, at No. 14 
Kakigaracho Nichome, TOkyd, for the treatment 
of all kinds of diseases. Medicine will be given 
gratis to poor people. 








A convetitive exhibition of glass, matches, and 
toys for export, dried seaweed, soap, merino, 
umbrellas, fans, refined wax, &c., will be opened 
the 1st of November in the enclosure of the 
Osaka Museum. All exhibits must be manu- 
factured by exhibitors. 


‘Tue Marusan Ginko has applied for bankruptcy 
in consequence of having been defeated in an 
action brought against it by Mr. Yoshida Gitaro‘ 
a depositor. The Court of First Instance at 
Osaka decided that, as the liability of the share- 
holders was unliinited, they must be held repon- 
sible for the repayment of deposits. The bank 
appealed on the 13th inst. against this judgment, 





but without avail. 


Tue Osaka Garrison has usually furnished six 
or seven hundred patients to the sick list every 
spring and summer suffering from dake, but 
up to the present no men have gone off duty 
with this complaint. This unwonted exemption 
is attributed to the substitution of wheat for rice 
in their rations, and to the introduction of the 
gymnasium. 


As an instance of the effect of cholera upon 
trade, it is stated that the daily arrival and 
departure of passengers by steamer from Kawa- 
guchi dwindled to forty during the worst period 
of cholera at Osaka and Kobe, but now that the 
epidemic shows signs of abatement traffic has 
assumed its normal condition, and upwards of 
six hundred arrivals and departures take place 
daily. 

Invorts are again dull, the “Bon” festival and 
the heavy transactions of the past month having 
had the effect of stopping purchases to a great 
extent, and sales and clearances have both been 
on a small scale. The Yarn market closes 
quiet, and prices have been barely maintained 
for the 80 bales disposed of. Very little has 
been done in Cotton Piece-goods or Woollens 
generally, though special articles have received 
some attention. A better feeling in the Metal 
trade is reported, and buyers are becoming 
aware that they must bid higher if they mean 
business, but actual transactions have been 
light, except in Tin Plates, purchases of 
which have considerably reduced stocks, and 
Prices are firm. There has been little done 
in Kerosene, the difference of opinion be- 
tween buyers and sellers being 10 cents, and 
neither appear likely to give way. Nothing to 
report in Sugar. The Silk Market has been 
excited, and considerable business has been 


satisfactory condition of the Yokohama Market. 
InWasie Silk there has been rather less done, but, 
doubtless dealings have been somewhat of a 
speculative character as in the Silk trade itself. 
The traffic in Tea continues large; prices have 
been raised a dollar for all grades now on the 
market, and stocks are considerably reduced, 
the finer sorts being nearly exhausted. 
change has again weakened—say one per cent, 





NOTES. 





‘Tux alfray between the police and Chine 






liberty men at 
nated as troubles with the police generally do 
A number of Chinamen came 
ashore, the 13th instant, and behaved in a 
disorderly manner, using violence towards 
people in the streets. The police interfered, but 
did not carry their interference to the length of 
making arrests, Some force, however, seems to 
have been used. The Chinese showed a strong 
disposition to carry things witha high hand, but, 
seeing probably that the odds against them were 
too heavy, they finally dispersed. 
that they then laid a deliberate plot to retali 
upon the police. By the evening of the 15 
their dispositions were made. At about eight 
o'clock a constable of the Umegasaki Station 
nac 


originate. 





It is evident 





te 






was on his beat at Hirobaba, 
approached from behind, snatched the con- 
stable’s cap and threw it on the ground. The 
policeman turned round and attempted to svize 
his aggressor, but found himself surrounded in 
a moment by the latter's comrades, These had 
evidently been lying in wait. They hastened 
from all directions and threw themselves upon 
the unfortunate constable, who defended himself 
as best he could. Soon several policeman ran 
to his assistance from the Umegasaki Station, 
They 
to extricate the constable from the mob of 
his assailants, but, so far from succeeding, they 
themselves became the objects of a violent as- 
sault and were finally driven to fight for their 
lives. News of the fracas quickly reached the 
central station, whence a considerable force of 
constables was immediately dispatched to the 
scene of the disturbance. But the Chinese had 
anticipated this. The police had only proceeded 
asfar as Funa-daiku-machi and Motokago-mach! 
when they were confronted by a body of China- 
men who had been lying in wait for them. Very 
soonfa fierce fight was waging, in two places, nor 
was it till eleven o’clock—three hours after the 
commencement of the disturbance—that the 
police succeeded in restoring order. It was then 
found that on the Chinese side four had been 
killed and thirty-one wounded—six of the latter 
seriously—whileamong the Japanese one man was 
dead, five badly wounded and fifteen hurt. We 
have every reason to believe that this account is 
accurate. As tothe original encounter—on the 
13th—between the Chinese and the constables, 
no information is at hand. 
seem to have been made, it is evident that the 
affair cannot have been very serious. However 
this may be, the subsequent conduct of the Chi- 
nese was wholly inexcusable. They organized a 
regular attack upon the police, and had they suc- 
ceeded in overcoming the latter, Nagasaki would 
have been at their mercy. This is a danger to 
which all the settlements are more or less ex- 
posed. A sufficiently strong party of man-of- 


inaman 








appear to have endeavoured chiefly 





But as no arrests 





done, but buying has not been general, many 
shippers being afraid to operate in the present un- 
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war's men might land at any moment, and run 
a-muck before the police could possibiy muster 





saki appears to have origi-|! 








in numbers large enough to overcome them. The 
same peril, of course, threatens any sea-port. 
But fortunately there are few sailors so undisci- 
plined as the Chinese. We trust that the 
sanguinary violence of the ruflians who de- 
liberately disturbed the peace of Nagasaki and 
plotted to slaughter the police will be severely 
punished. Thirty-six of them have already had 
a salutary lesson, but we do not doubt that both 
the Chinese and Japanese authorities will ap- 
preciate the necessity of inflicting prohibitive 
penalties for an outrage which might have ended 
very differently, and which, if repeated, may 





ad to most deplorable results. 


* 
* 


* 

The Hoch? Shimbun publishes the following 
telegrams from Nagasaki in reference to the 
affray between Chinese sailors and the police :-— 
“ Nagasaki, August 15th, 10. a.m. Last night a 
number of men landed from the Chinese squa- 
|dron and immediately began fighting with the 
police with the result that about a hundred 
persons were killed and wounded on both sides.” 
August 14th, 6.20 p.m. Men from the Chinese 
fleet have landed and attacked the police stations, 
and killed and wounded about 18 constables.” 

August 15th 2.40 p.m. There were more killed 
and wounded among the Chinese sailors than in 
the police force.” The Hoch? adds that several 
tclegrams were received at the Home Of 








ice on 
the evening of the 15th fromthe Nagasaki Prefec- 
tural Government conveying news of the disturb- 
ance. Phe vice-Minister of State for Home 
Affairs proceeded to the Cabinet Office early on 
the 16th, and it is rumoured thata meeting of the 
has taken place on subject. 
Several telegrams have been sent from the 
Nagasaki prefectural authorities to the Foreign 
Office — presumably referring to the same 
mater. A private telegram received in Tokyd 
states that Mr. Kusaka has written to Admiral 
Tei-jo-sho, commanding the Chinese Squadron, 
for an explanation. 


the 





| Cabinet 


* 
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Amore accurate, and in some respects agraver, 
account of the Nagasaki affair than any hitherto 
published appears in the ii Shimpo. With 
regard to the origin of the disturbance. the Fr? 
confirms our previous news that it occurred two 
days before the serious encounter; namely, on 
the 13th. That night, four or five Chinese 
man-of-war's men become intoxicated at a re- 
staurant called Roku-yu-tei, in Yori-ai-ch6, and 
began to behave in a most violent manner. The 
police, having been summoned, proceeded to 
arrest the offenders, but met with determined 
resistance at the hands of a number of the 
rioters’ comrades, who had assembled from 
neighbouring houses. The struggle lasted some 
time, but the constables, being reinforced, suc- 
ceded finally in carrying off the culprits, not, 
however, without receiving several wounds and 
inflicting some injury on one of their assailants. 
Shortly afterwards, the Chinese, to the number 
of about 200, repaired to the police-station with 
the intention of rescuing the prisoners, but 
finding the gates shut and guarded by a strong 
force of police, they withdrew without seriously 
attempting to accomplish their purpose. During 
the next day they appear to have laid plans of 
retaliation, for, on the 15th, they came ashore 
in groups of twenty or thirty, until fully three 
hundred had landed. At first a large number 
assembled in a restaurant at Horobaba-ché, and 
commenced proceedings by assaulting a police- 
man on his beat. The fact was quickly reported 
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at the neighbouring station. A body of con- 
stables immediately hastened to Hirobaba-chd, 
where they were fiercely attacked by the Chinese 
with Japanese swords and other murderous 
weapons. One of the policemen was immedi- 
ately cut down, and a violent struggle ensued. 
Meanwhile another group of Chinese, numbering 
about eighty, advanced towards the police- 
stations at Umegasaki and Hamano-chd, as- 
saulting citizens as they passed. The plan of 
the Chinese apparently was that one party, by 
creating a disturbance in the street, should entice 
the police out of the stations, while another pro- 
ceeded to rescue the prisoners. The police 
seem to have behaved with great resolution. To 
oppose the rescuing party they constructed a 
breast-work of jézrikisha. The inhabitants also 
closed their houses and assisted the police, at 





first by throwing tiles from the roofs upon the | 


Chinese, but afterwards by taking an active 
part in the affray, Indeed the account reads 
as though the resolute and courageous conduct 
of the citizens contributed materially to rout the 
Chinese. 
not until their list of casualties included one 
officer and three seamen killed, and more than 
fifty wounded. On the Japanese side, two con- 


stables were killed, three sergeants, sixteen con- 
stables and ten civilians wounded. These num- 
bers are larger than these previously reported. 
The important point, however, is that there were 
at 


officers among the Chinese rioters. So, 
least, it would seem from the Fiji Shimpo 
port. Should this be confirmed, the affair will 
assume a complexion of much greater gravity 


than it before presented. 


ate 


The Hicht Shimbun writes in a somewhat 
alarmist strain about the Nagasaki affair. The 
Hochy thinks that China’s experiences in her 
struggle with France have inspired her with) 
confidence, and speaks of rumours 
circulated to the effect that the Government at 
Peking was about to re-open the Riukiu com- 





recently 





plication in a decisive manner, These rumours 
the Tdkyd joumal dismisses as unworthy of 
notice, but remarks, at the same time, that they 
must with the 
public, inasmuch as the recent entry of a 
Chinese squadron into Nagasaki harbour, closely | 
followed by English and Russian ships of war, 
gave rise to all sorts of extravagant conjectures, 
Chinese men-of-war had visited Japanese ports 
previously, but never in such numbers, and the 
Hoch? evidently inclines to the popular opinion 
that the demonstration at Nagasaki is not with- 
out a definite purpose. “ Admiral Tei Jo-sho,” 
our contemporary continues “‘appears. to be 
under the direct orders of Li Chung-tang, and 
the Chinese Representative in TOky6 is said to 
have received instructions to cdoperate with the 
Admiral. A rumour, quite groundless, has it 
that Chinese ships have already arrived at Riu- 
kiu and landed troops there, and another 
rumours maintains that the squadron now in 
Nagasaki is en route for Riukiu.”. The Héchi 
declines to regard the latter rumour as ground- 
less, and counsels the Government to show 
a bold front. It is evident, according to 
our contemporary’s view, that the fracas at 
Nagasaki was deliberately planned by the Chi- 
nese. The simultaneous assaults upon the 
police establish that fact. There ought, how- 
ever, to be no difficulty, in fixing the blame, and 
should it be proved, as seems probable, that the 


have found some credence 








Routed they were, eventually, but} 


measures should be taken to bring the offenders 
to justice. The slightest symptom of wavering 
will be misconstrued, and may cause serious mis- 
chief, The Héchi concludes a strong article by 
advising the authorities to abstain, on this oc- 
casion, from any interference with the press. 
When trouble occurred some years ago between 
Chinese residents of Nagasaki and the police, the 
former took advantage of the constrained silence 
of the vernacular press to ventilate most mis- 
leading rumours. Therefore the Héchi strongly 
deprecates any enforcement of silence which 
would leave the ficld to the Chinese, and en- 
courage the arrogant sentiments they recently 
began to harbour, 
a*e 

From official telegrams received on Thursday 
in Tdkyé, it seems that the casualties in the Na- 
gasaki disturbance may have been exaggerated. 
The numbers are now stated thus :—Loss on the 
Chinese side, 4 killed, 6 severely wounded, and 
9 slightly hurt, Loss on the Japanese side, 1 
policeman killed, 1 severely wounded, and 18 
hurt. A later telegram, however, says that, in 
addition to the above, 15 or 16 Chinese are 
lying wounded at the Chinese Consulate, and 





that there were several casualties among ci 
lians. Of those wounded, 1 Chinaman and 1 
constable subsequently died in hospital. 


* 
ae 





The Chinaman, more suo, opened the ball by 
falling, one hundred ex masse, on a solitary 
policeman and slaughtering him off-hand. It 
was at Funadaiku-machi that the Japanese re- 
sidents turned out to help the police. A body 
of constables, hastening to assist their comrades 
in Umegasaki-cho, was there assailed by an 
overwhelming force of Chinese, and had begun 
to fare badly when the people, coming to the 
rescue, killed and wounded several of the 
Chinese. It is asserted that the movements.of 
the latter were directed by officers, of whom one 
was killed, and that their numbers amounted to 
about 500, including some Chinese residents 
who joined in the fray. 

* 
* 

The comments of the Japanese press are 
that had 
such an affair occurred in an English port, we 
could scarcely have commanded patience to 
discuss it quietly. The Nichi Nicht Shimbun, 
after deprecating the notion that any suspicion 
attaches to the entry of four Chinese men-of-war 
into a Japanese port, and noting that ramours 
about Chinese action in Riukiu had created a 
disposition on the part of the Japanese to treat 
such a strange affair as that in Nagasaki withsome 
precipitancy, goes on to say that disturbances 
caused by liberty-men are of common occur- 
rence, but that an assault so well planned as 
thatof the rsth, and so destructive of human life, 
is unprecedented. The Weis Mich: refuses to 
think, however, that the fracas can have had 
any inspiration from above, and expresses a 
conviction that the ordinary processes of law 
will suffice to deal with all the issues. Pri- 
marily the riot is doubtless attributable to want 
of dicipline in the Chinese Navy, but some- 
thing of it is also to be traced to the feelings 
with which the lower classes of the two nations 
regard each other. The Chinese have been 
largely strengthened in their usual self-conceit 
by the course of recent events, and the Japanese 
are more than ever disposed to despise the 
timid and bigoted conservatism of their neigh- 
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sensible and moderate. We confess 





CBinese were in fault, vigourous and undeviating 
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bours. On the side of the upper classes, a 


UNIV 





friendly and mutually appreciative intercourse is 
carried on, but the masses of the two nations 
view each other with anything but good will. 
The Nichi Nichi Shimbun concludes by urging 
the vial importance of educating the lower 


orders toa more liberal and sympathetic attitude. 


* 
ere 


The Fit Shimpo was at first inclined to 
attach little importance to the affair, but now 
confesses that detailed intelligence gives the 
thing an ugly and disquieting complexion. The 
whole facis are not yet before the public, but 
enough is known to remove all doubt as to the 
culpability of the Chinese. It is abundantly 
evident that they deliberately planned to violate 
the laws of the land and disturb the public 
peace. There seems, too, reason to suspect 
that the sailors acted with the knowledge of 
their officers. The Admiral must have been 
informed of the men’s behaviour on the 13th, 
and, under the circumstances, the landing of 300 
sailors on the 15th shouldnever have been permit- 
ted. If it be true, moreover, that the rioters 
were led by officers, the connivance of those in 
command can scarcely be gainsaid, while the 
fact that a whole day elapsed before the 
assault took place, shows that it was fully 
premeditated. “This,” says the Fijv Shimpo, 
“is the first instance in naval history of 
a deliberately planned assault upon a coun- 
try’s police by the officers and men of a 
friendly neighbour's war ves The whole 
force of police in Nagasaki Prefecture only 
amounts to some 450 men, so that the portion 
stationed in the town of Nagasaki cannot exceed 
200. Had it not been for the brave inter- 
ference of the Nagasaki citizens, the city would 
have been at the mercy of the Chinese sailors 
The Fé hopes, in the name of the nation, that 
the Government will promptly open vigorous 
ions and obtain full satisfaction. It is 
stated that Admiral Tei intends to visit other 
Japanese ports. Adequate assurances should 
be obtained from him that no such tragedy shall 
be repeated on Japanese soil. 











el 











* - * 

The /Hochi Shimbun observes that, in the 
history of this empire's foreign intercourse, a 
Japanese port has now for the first time been 
disgraced by such outrageous conduct on the 
part of foreign sailors. Had the Chinese com- 
manders known their duty, they would never 
have allowed their men to land in such numbers 
two days alter a disturbance of which they must 
have been fully cognisant. Did they allow them 
to land, they should have adopted due precau- 
tions for their control. Either the commanders 
connived at what was going forward, or they 
were guilty of gross and culpable negligence. 
It is reported that an officer was among the 
Chinese killed. When officers take active Part 
in such an affair, can it be reasonably sup- 
posed that the commanders were not privy to 
it? And if such a supposition be entertained, 
what shall be said of the discipline of the 
Chinese Navy? It is now beyond all doubt on 
which side the fault lies. The Héchi directs 
the Government’s attention to the value of firm- 


ness and resolution in such circumstances. 
* 


a*s 

We (Fapan Mail) find a difficulty in con- 
ceiving this affair. Imagine a disturbance occur- 
ring on Monday—let us say—between English 
sailors and Japanese police in Yokohama. 
Then imagine an English Admiral letting 300 
of his men land the following Wednesday. 
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Farther, imagine 200 English residents joining 
these men, slaughtering a policeman off-hand, 
and procceding to a concerted and murderous 
assault upon every constable or body of constables 
they could find in the Settlement. Itis impossible, 
we say, to conceive any such savagery on the 
part of Englishmen. Naval squadrons of all 
nations have frequented Japanese ports for years, 
but nothing bearing the slightest resemblance 
to such a wild and bloodthirsty outrage has ever 
been recorded. There is another “first” about 
the matter. We are right, we think, in saying 
that a Chinese naval squadron of such dimensions 
never before entered a foreign port. This isthe 
way they celebrate their first naval promenade. 
And their countrymen, peaceable residents of 
Nagasaki, enjoying Japan's hospitality, promptly 
second the brutal attack, and try to batter out 
the brains of every Japanese policemen they can 
find. ‘Truly the whole thing reads like a chap- 
ter from the annals of some uttermost barba- 
rians. At the same time, it is not an occa- 
sion for the Japanese to lose their sang-froid. 
They know well that the Chinese Government 
will never seek to condone such an outrage, and 
that there will be no difficulty in obtaining a due 
measure of redress. As for Admiral Tei and his 
undisciplined roughs, really they had better go 
home and learn how to behave themselves. 
They are obviously unfit to be trusted abroad, 
and especially unfit to visit a country where 





every stranger is treated as a friend. 
° 


Tue iff Shimpo publishes intelligence which, 
if correct, throws an unpleasant light upon the 
Nagasaki disturbance. It is that after the afiray 
between the Chinese and the police on the 13th 
instant, a suggestion was made by the Japanese 
authorities to the Chinese Admiral that the 
landing of any considerable number of sailors 
should be prohibited for a time. No attention 
was paid to this suggestion, Three hundred 
men were permitted to go ashore the next day 
but one, and the results are before us. The 
Fut adds that the men were allowed to land in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of an English 
physician attached to the Chinese squadron. It 
is stated that the sailors were not supposed to 
be in possession of any weapons when they 
landed, but that they were certainly provided 
with arms when fighting. The story is that 
they had previously purchased swords from a 
curio-dealer, and deposited them in the house 
of a Chinaman until the time of the outrage. 
Many Chinese residents are said to have assisted 
the sailors with bamboo spears and Japanese 
swords. A telegram to the Hocht Shimbun, 
dated August 1yth, says that the resentment 
among the Japanese has subsided, but that the 
Chinese are still eager to retaliate. 





Tue Nichi Nicht Shimbun, speaking with what 
authority we know not, advocates an Imperial 
visit to the country districts. TOkyd, our con- 
temporary remarks, has now become aninfected 
place. After remaining a long time beyond the 
circle of the cholera epidemic, it may be said 
to have become the very centre of that circle. 
From one to two hundred cases are daily re- 
ported, and the disease, so far from showing 
any disposition to abate, tends rather to increase. 
The heat, too, is altogether unusual. With the 
exception of very partial thunder-showers, no 
rain has fallen for we The wells in several 
districts are dry, and in all respects the capital 
offers no inducements as a place of residence. | 
In point of fact it is deserted. Noblemen, 
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officials, and private gentlemen have made their 
way to the mountains or the sea. Only the 
Emperor remains. The Wich? Nicht Shimbun 
does not suppose that there need be any ap- 
prehension of the cholera finding its way directly 
into the Imperial Palace, though the place is 
neither very healthily situated nor free from the 
dangers of defective sewage. But of indirect 
infection there is constant fear. Why should not 
His Majesty consult his own safety and allay 
the public anxiety by removing temporarily to a 
healthier district? Moreover, the signs of tradal 
revival which were apparent in the spring have 
disappeared under the pressure of the cholera epi- 
demic. The Emperor, by visiting some of the 
country districts, might replace them in the route 
to prosperity. Indeed, quite apart from the 
question of cholera, the Mech Michi Shimbun 
thinks that the condition of the country calls 
for some much step. 








* 

Most people, we imagine, will be inclined to 
agree with our Téky6 contemporary. Except 
from an economical point of view, we never could 
understand His Majesty's unwavering aitach- 
ment to the capital. Other Sovereigns are not 
sO constant to one place of residence. Neither 
the Queen of England nor the Emperor of Ger- 
many passes the midsummer months in the 
capital, though both London and Berlin are 
much more tolerable than TOky6 in the dog- 
days. The health of the Mikado is an object 
of deep solicitude to his subjects. Even thrones 
are not beyond the reach of unwholesome in- 
fluences. If there were in TOkyd any signs of 
such a panic as that which overtook the in- 
habitants of certain European cities during the 
recent cholera epidemic, there might be some 
reason for His Majesty's residence, if not for 
the return of the Ministers of State. But Tokyé 
is perfectly calm. The people need nothing to 
reassure them. Two or three hundred cases 
daily among a population of nearly a million 
will never produce anything like the alarm that 
would be caused did the cholera find its way 
into the Palace. 














Messrs, Marvya and Company announce the 
speedy publication of a third edition of Dr. 
Hepburn’s Japanese-English and English-Japa- 
nese Dictionary. Of the nature of the improve- 
ments and additions which may be expected in 
this edition, the preface by Dr. Hepburn himself 
contains, we can be quite sure, the most modest 
and the truest account. Here is what the 
Doctor says :— During the fourteen years 
which have clapsed since the publication of the 
last edition of the Dictionary, the author has 
kept it constantly before him, correcting the 
errors, improving and enlarging the definitions, 
adding new words and illustrations, according 
as his time and other important engagements 
allowed him. Bat owing to the amazing 
changes and rapid advancement of this nation 
in every department, he has found it difficult to 
keep pace with the corresponding advance of 
the language in the copious addition of new 
words. He has done his best, however, to 
seize these words : examine, classify, and define 
them. Many, no doubt, have escaped his 
notice ; still, there is an addition of more than 
ten thousand words to this edition He has 
also inserted all the archaic and now obsolete 
terms found in the Aojik/, Manyoshi, and 
ancient Monogatart....... The English and 
Japanese part has also been corrected and con- 
siderably enlarged and improved.” 

















This an-! £, 


nouncement ought to be welcomed by every 
student of Japanese. The dictionary of Dr. 
Hepbum, our first. guide to a knowledge of 
the language of Japan, still holds its place 
as the most trustworthy and serviceable book 
of its kind. For colloquial purposes, and 
|for those who require to convert English into 
Japanese only, the work of Messrs. Satow and 
Ishibashi stands on a higher plane. But, taken 
all round, Dr. Hepburn’s dictionary has no 
equal, and we may presume that the fourth edi- 
tion will comprise all the information contained 
in its predecessors or contemporaries. To 
subscribers who send in their names before the 
end of September, Messrs. Maruya offer the 
book at the exceedingly moderate price of 5} 


ven. Subsequently it will cost 74. 
: 


Apropos of this, ‘we “observe that Messrs. 
Maruya announce their purchase of the copy- 
right of Hepburn's Dictionary, and that a cor- 
respondent of the Y¥apan Gazetle expresses 
very strong doubts as to the existence of any 
copyright laws in Japan. This is an amusing 
example of the extraordinary ignorance which 
prevails among foreigners with regard to 
Japanese affairs. The Gazette's correspondent 
jevidently has not been at the pains to make any 
enquiries. He has a general idea that Japan is 
not sulliciently civilized to posses copyright 
|laws, and so he airily concludes that the leading 
|publishers in the Empire, in conjunction with 
|Dr. Hepburn, have printed and circulated an 
announcement which, in point of fact, amounts 
to a fiction.. It may interest this gentleman, 
and others of his stamp, to know that Japan Aas 
| copyright laws, 

















as complete and binding as our 
own. A foreigner, of course, not being under Japa- 
nese jurisdiction, cannot avail himself directly of 
these laws. He must obtain their protection 
through a Japanese. We are not atthe moment 
| in a position to give the exact date when the laws 
were promulgated ; but this we know—that thir- 
teen years ago, we ourselves copyrighted a book 
jbya process analogous to that which Dr. Hep- 
burn has now employed. Probably the next 
information the public will receive from some spry 
theorist is that there are no patent laws in Japan. 


Tue second annual report of the directors of 
the New Oriental Bank Corporation gives a 
satisfactory result of the operations of the bank 
during the year to 31st March last. After pay- 
ment of working expenses, interest, income-tax, 
rebate, exchange on foreign assets, and making 
full provision for bad and doubtful debts, the 
nett profit (including £652 7s. rod. brought 
forward) amounts to £34,013 1s. A second 
| (interim) dividend of 5s. per share for the half- 
year ended 3oth September, 188s, was paid in 
January last, and the 
further dividend of 5s, per share, also free of 
income tax, payable on 16th July, 1886, making 
a total distribution of 5 per cent. per annum on 
the paid-up capital. The board also recom- 
mended that all dividends payable at the 
branches be paid free of local income-tax. Asan 
indication of the steady increase in the business 
of the bank the following figures were given, 
showing the amount of the banking assets at 
stated periods :—3oth Sept., 1884, £102,000; 
31st October, 1884, £742,000 ; 30th November, 
1884, £1,086,co0; 31st December, 1884, 
£1,480,000; 31st January, 1885, £1,796,000; 
28th February, 1885, £1,992,000; 31st March, 
1885, £2,383,000; 30th June, 1885, £3,226,000; 
goth Sept., 1885, £ 3,846,000; 31st Dec., 1885, 
4,553,000 ; 31st March, 1886, £4,963,000. 
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Tue elections that recently took place in four 
provinces of Belgium show that a strong anti- 
Liberal current has setin. It is probable that 
the new parliament will count but 40 Liberals 
against 138 Clericals. Never before were the 
Liberals so few in number; and never had the 
Government in power so large a majority at its 
disposition. The vexed question of protection 
and free trade also played a considerable ré/e 
in the agitation that preceded the election, 
and many rural voters were gained over by pro- 
mises of high duties on imported corn and 
cattle. The Liberal party, with but few ex- 
ceptions, adhered to the principles of free 
trade, but the Clericals were greatly divided on 
that question, and hence their candidates were 
comparatively free in defining their auitude on 
economical problems. The present Prime Mini- 
ster, Mr, Bernaert, is a free trader, while the Mini- 
ster for Foreign Affairs, Prince De Chimay, is a 
pronounced protectionist, The chief drawback 
toa Liberal success, however, has to be sought 
in the desire of the electors to condemn the re- 
cent labour agitation, which in its effects severely 
injured the farmer as well as the manufacturer. 
The Liberals stand much nearer to the Radical 
elements in Belgian society than the Clerica 
and hence in his extreme desire to repud, 
Sociatistic tendencies, the generally sober and 
deliberate Belgian voter preferred for the time 
being the Clerical to the Liberal can 
The courts of justice passed judgme 
the labour agitators with due severity, and there 
was a general desire that all unlawsul agitation 
among the working classes should be promptly 
repressed in the future. Hence it was thought 
best by many to strengthen the hands of the 
present Government in order to enable it to deal 
vigorously with every manifestation of a re- 
bellious spirit among the masses. 
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Germaxy is beginning to look after her fishing 
interests in the North Sea. The Government 
asks the Federal Council and the Reichstag to 
vote about {£5,000 for the promotion of the 
fishing interests; that is, for bounties to be given 
to shipbuilders, for loans to be advanced forthe 
acquisition of good vessels, for the erection of ice 
houses, for the support of Fishermen's Associa- 
tions in their efforts to purchase steamers, for 
harbour improvements, storm signals, etc., etc. 
The memorial accompanying the request shows 
how backward Germany yetis in this line of 
activity. Of 4,000 millions of herrings annually 
caught, only 30 million are taken by German 
fishermen and carried into German harbours, 
while Scotland alone with its 7,000 herring 
vessels, can boast of an annual catch of 1,000 
millions, The salted fish consumed in Germany 
are almost exclusively imported from abroad, 
and the consumption of fresh fish per head of 
the population only averages between 2 and 3 
pounds, while in London a demand of nearly 
60 pounds per head has to be satisfied. The 
ground on which the Government believes itself 
justified in appealing in this matter to the whole 
nation rather than to the States of the Con- 
federation bordering on the ocean, the 
economical and military inportance of the ques- 
tion. Good recruits will thus be furnished to! 
the German navy, and another means will 
be found to combat the tendency among German 
seamen to join English merchantmen in prefer- 
ence to their own, owing to the better wages 
given by the former. The difficulty of mobiliz- 








serving with foreign masters, is immense ; but 
by widening the sphere of activity near the coast 
and by encouraging the increase of a large 
fishing population, this difficulty can in part be 
obviated. Such is the purpose of the Dill. 
Small as the appropriation may seem, it may, 
if judiciously applied, ina large measure answer 
the purpose to which it is to be devoted. 


Accorp1né to statistics prepared by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Fusan, Korea, the follow- 
ing figures show the Importand Export trade for 
the first half of the present year, as compared 
with the same period of 1885 
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First half of 1886. 
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Increase 205,618.38.1 
‘Yorat Imports anp Exports, 

First half of 1885 904,241.23-3 

First half of 1886... + 640,282.58 
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Increase in 1886 


—Mainichi Shimbun. 








Tue movement in favour of foreign dress for 
ladies seems to be assuming larger dem 
Atarecent Court ceremony the Empress wore 
European costume, and it is stated on good 
authority that Her Majesty has given an order 
for dresses amounting in value to one hundred 
thousand dollars to a milliner of Paris. Of 
course if this fashion is to be endorsed in such 
high places, its prevalence We 
regret it greatly. In respect of appearance and 
utility the dress of European ladies has nothing 
to recommend it. It is extravagant, clumsy, and 
inartistic. But the question is not one of either 
utility or appearance. Motives much deeper 
underlie the movement. The ladies of Japan 
are resolved not to be left bchind in the race of 
They are resolved to win for them- 
selves a social and domestic place not inferior, 
if possible, to that occupied by their sisters in 
the West, and they will never be induced to 
forego any assistance that may be derivable 
from external accessories. Their husbands and 
brothers wear foreign costume, and any one of 
the stern sex who adheres to the Aaorf and the 
hakama is tacitly regarded as belonging to the 
old, unenlightened generation. Of course the 
ladies will not be left out in the cold. The 
same considerations which have reconciled them 
to the ugly, awkward, and immoral dances of 
Europe will reconcile them to costly, cumber- 
some and uncivilized costumes. The thing is 
inevitable. Its motives lie too deep to be reached 
by economical or zsthetic considerations. 


ions 





is secured. 





progress. 











Humitity is charming, especially the humility 
of the Pall Mall Gazette. That estimable 
journal now compares itself to an ass. True, it 
is a historical ass, but none the less a donkey 
for all that. ‘The humble remonstrance,” 
writes the sensational sheet, “of Balaam’s ass 


of London newspapers has given Mr. Gladstone 
from the very first an energetic, a consistent, 
and an unwavering support for that which Mr. 
Gladstone now declares is ‘all we want and all 
we ask.” It was only when Mr. Gladstone per- 
sisted in a course which we saw would lead 
inevitably to the destruction of his Dill that we 
withstood him to the face, and this is our reward. 
Our prototype three thousand years ago, by 
crushing Balaam’s foot against the wall was able 
to save the headstrong old prophet from destruc- 
tion. It is possible that we may yet save our 
Grand Old Balaam from the discomfiture which 
would have overwhelmed him had he j; sted 
in pressing those proposals which we told him 
from the first were impossible. We print the 
rest of the narrative, in the hope that it may 
prove prophetic of what will happen :—! Then 
the Lord opened the eyes of Balaam, and he 
saw the angel of the Lord standing in the way, 
and his sword drawn in his hand: and he 
bowed down his head and fell flat on his face. 
And the angel of the Lord said unto him, 
Wherefore hast thou smitten thine ass 
three times? 














these 
Behold, I went out to withstand 
thee, because thy way is perverse before me. 
And the ass saw me, and turned from me these 
three times: unless she had turned from me, 
surely now also I had slain thee and saved her 








alive. And Balaam said unto the angel of the 
Lord: T have sinned; for I knew not that 
Thou stoodest in the way ainst me: now 









therefore, if it displease 1 
again,’ There is evidently 


nee, J will get me back 
hope fur Balaam yet. 


Tur German Colonisation Society for Eastern 
Africa has issued invitations for a congress 
to be held at Berlin in the interest of the 
development of the colonies recently acquired by 
the Empire. All who desire to promote the colo- 
nial interests of the country are invited to meet 
at Berlin, the 13th of September, when a 
general society is to be formed for the purpose 
of advancing German interests beyond the seas. 
As subjects for discussion and consequent 
action the following have been enumerated :— 
1, How can the German colonial movement be 
led onward to practical results? How can 
the recently acquired colonial possessions be 
made truly productive? 3. The German Emi- 
gration question. 4. The means of incre 
the export trade of the Empire. 
Mission Establishments in trans-marine coun- 
ties. 6. The preservation and continuance of 
the German language and character in lands 
beyond the sea. 7. The strengthening of the ties 
connecting Germans abroad and Germans at 
home. The invitation to this congress is signed 
by members of the two principal German 
societies, besides a large number of men pro- 
minent in business and society. The idea of 
the movement is to gather together and to unite 
the hitherto separated organizations, and to 
direct their strength to some common and 
important object. The first and most pro- 
minent organization was the society for German 
colonization; but when a not inconsiderable 




















sing 
5. German 








reverts irresistibly to the mind as we read Mr. 
Gladstone's remark at Edinburgh that ‘the Pa/!| 
Mall Gazette abuses ten times and censures ten 
times for once that it supports us.’ ‘And the ass 
said unto Balaam, Am I not thine ass upon | 
which thou hast ridden ever since I was thine) 
unto this day, was I ever wont to do so unto, 
thee?’ As a matter of fact-~and our file is on 








ing the navy, when so many former sailors are 
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record to prove it—the Pai! Afal? Gazette alone | 


| number of its members had begun to take prac- 


tical interest in Eastern Africa hy porchasing 
lands in Usagara, it was found desirable to 
secure for them greater freedom of movement, 
and hence the German East African Company 
was formed in February last year. The aim of 
both organizations, however, was to be the 
further establishment of national colonies, the 
practical, especially financial, support of the 
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colonies already acquired, and—last not least— 
the directing of German emigrants into regions 
suitable for agricultural pursuits. This move- 
ment gained a great accession of strength by the 
union effected with the West German Society 
for colonization and export; and in January last 
a special commission of delegates presided over 
by Prince Hohenlohe-Langenburg was held. 
During its deliberations the idea of a General 
Colonial Congress at Berlin was conceived and 
decided upon, the details and preliminaries 
being referred to special committees. The 
invitation to the congress dwells with sufficient 
emphasis on the fact that the objects of the 
movement are not political, and that the Govern- 
ment, after having by its diplomatic action 
secured the necessary basis for colonial efforts, 
had nothing further to do but to protect its 
subjects in the exercise of their lawful rights 
and in the possession of their lives and property 
abroad. The time has now come when the people 
by individual efforts have to continue the work 
so auspiciously begun by the government; the 
tasks to be undertaken have ceased to be such 
as fall within the official sphere ; and in in the 
general commercial and industrial work and its 
good or indifferentresults will now be seen how 
much of moral force and initiative power there 
ion. 











is in the 











‘dinburgh, was guilty 
cost him 


Mr. Grapstone, when at 
of a piece of rashness which nearly 
dear. Coming home from dinner at Beeslack, 
a place about 8 miles from Edinburgh, his fancy 
suggested a solitary ramble. He descended 
from his carriage, and directing the vehicle to 
proceed, set himself to walk the two-and-a-half 
miles which remained of his journey. He had 
scarcely covered a mile when the people re- 
cognised him, and in a moment a vast crowd of 
wild enthusiasts had assembled. A morally and 








tired old gentleman of seventy-six is 





physically 
unpleasantly circumstanced in a mob of two 
thousand people whose affection is of the roughly 
demonstrative nature. Mr. Gladstone had to 
take refuge in a tram-car, which carried him 
home at the head of a shouting, seething crowd. 
He reached his hotel completely worn out. 
“The spectacle,” writes the Pall Mall Budget, 
“of the stately figure of the Prime Minister in 
evening dress, seated utterly exhausted upon 
the stairs of the hotel, with his head buried in 
his hands, while outside the vast crowd still 
shouted for a speech from the balcony, and the 
group of family and friends round him, who ex- 
perienced the greatest possible anxiety for fear 
he had really been seriously injured, must have 
been more dramatic than any scene even in Mr. 
Gladstone's dramatic career.” 


Ir it be true, as the telegraph asserts, that the 
Irish Nationalists regard the Government's Irish 
policy as a declaration of war, and intimate that 
the “truce” is now ended, the Irish question 
may perhaps fird a solution quicker than we ex- 
pect. By the so-called “truce” we understand 
a compact said to exist between the Fenians and 
Parnellites, according to the terms of which the 
former agreed to abstain from deeds of violence 
for one year, and the latter pledged themselves 
to secure Home Rule within that time. 
this compact is definitely dissolved, and Ireland 
becomes once more the scene of brutal out- 
rages, what will be the issue? Why this, in the 
first place—that all doubt will be removed as to 


If now 


the relations existing between the Parnellites 'cessions, as it has been proposed they 
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and the ruffians variously designated Fenians, 
Moonlighters, Whiteboys, and what not. If the 
Parnellites do not openly sever connection with 
these fanatics, but simply stand aside and 
watch their murderous proceedings, then the 
cause of Irish Nationalism will be finally dis- 
credited, and we shall be greatly surprised if 
England keeps her temper much longer. Great 
Britain has now given an emphatic reply to 
the question of Home Rule or no Home 
Rule, and has commissioned Lord Salisbury to 
translate her reply into practical politics. If the 
Trish Nationalists have not sufficient wit to take 
such a broad hint, so much the worse for them 
But so much the better, perhaps, for the United 
Kingdom. Visionary schemes of legislation 
will be thrust aside, and the path will be free 
for the exercise of measures which lawful and 
civilized Government has always employed in 
the presence of anarchy and rebellion. 


Home Rute first saw the light as the conception 
of the very men who now, as Protestant Loyalists, 
most bitterly denounce it. That is a fact too 
easily lost sight of. The whole question is 
merely one of method. The principle of Home 
Rule was accepted long ago by Irish Loyalists 
and will, we doubt not, be accepted by them 
again. The following account of the first pro- 
mulgation of Home Rule, which we extract 
from the Pull Mall Budget, 
people 

It is now sixteen years since’ Home Rule” was first 
promulgated at a meeting of prominent Irishmen held 
in Dublin, May 19, 1870, when the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted -—" That it is the opinion 
of this meeting that the true remedy for the evils of 
Ireland is the establishment of an Irish Parliament 
with full control over our domestic affairs.” This was 
the birth of the Irish Home Rule movement, and it is 
remarkable to find that this meeting was composed of 
a large majority of " Protestants.” There were about 
sixty gentlemen assembled, and not more than twenty 
Roman Catholics among them, It will surprise people 
now to find the following representative names in the 
list of those present at this meeting :— 


Sir John Barrington, D.L. Pro- | Dr, Maunsell 
testant Conservative ‘Tory 
EH. Kinahan, ex-High She-| The Ven. Archde: 








will surprise many 



























Fith Conservative, I np. on. 
Mackey, Orangeman, William Sha: 
Sir William Wilde, trot. Con, | Bank’, Protestant 















Rev. Joseph Galbraith, Trinity, Capt. ER. King-Harn 
College, Protestant’ Consers | testant Cancer 
vative, Hon. Le H iting: 

R. W. Royle, banker, Coll onservative. 
Green, Conservative 

W.W. Harris, 11.,D.. ex-She- 
rif co. Armagh, Protestant | J 


Coneereative 
Major Knox (irish Times), Pro-| 
testant Conservative ae 


D., Protes- 





on, J.P Orangeman, 
These gentlemen, and those who acted with them, 
stated :—"" We wish to be frank and clear; we will 
have no part in disloyal plans ; we will have no separa- 
tion from England, But we feel that the scheme of 
one Parliament for all purposes, Imperial and local, 
a failure, that the attempt to force consol: 

tion on the Irish people, to destroy their national in- 
dividuality, has been simply disastrous. However 
attractive in theory for the Imperial statesman, that 
project has utterly broken down in fact and reality. It 
has cost us perpetual insecurity, recurrent insurrection 
It may suit English politicians to cling to the experi- 
ment still, and pursue it through another fifty years, 
always ‘just going to succeed this time,’ but for us 
rish Protestants whose lot is cast in this country, and 
whose all in the world is within these seas, it is time 
to think whether we cannot take into our own hands 
the solution of the problem, We want peace, we want 
security, we want loyalty to the Throne, we want con- 
nection with England, but we will no longer have our 
domestic affairs committed to a London Parliament. 
The aspiration for national autonomy is one which has 
sound reason and justice as well as historical right 





has be 




















Consut Crawrurp, reporting upon the trade 
of Portugal, makes the following general 
remarks, which have an interesting bearing on 
Lord Rosebery’s recent despatch to H.B.M.'s 
Representatives and Consuls abroad :—*I do 
not think Her Majesty's legations and embas- 
sies (in Europe, or America at least) could 
intervene in the obtaining of contracts or con- 


should, 














*| of British goods. 
"| popular show or display, but an authoritative 


with any advantage to the individual or the 
nation, Gentlemen who, as agents for firms 
at home, go abroad in pursuit of Government 
or municipal contracts and concessions, and 
who fail to obtain them, are apt to ascribe 
their non-success to any cause but the true 
one. It my own experience of these 
‘ambassadors of commerce’ that, when they 
have good work and material to sell at lower 
terms than their rivals, they invariably sell them. 
When things are fairly even between them 
and their competitors, it is quite conceivable 
that superior manners, tact, address, linguistic 
skill, and intelligence would win the day. Our 
people at home no doubt find it no easy 
matter to get themselves worthily represented in 
all these respects, but they can hardly ask that 
their diplomatic work should be done for them 
by their country’s diplomats. Anyone who knows 
what that work is, knows that it could not be 
thoroughly done without some injury to the 
prestige of the envoy, and to that of the country 
he serves. There are perhaps other ways in which 
Her Majesty's representatives abroad—t\ refer 
to those only in my own service—could do 
good work in the promotion of British trade. 
At the end of an exceptionally lengthy report I 
can do no more than merely indicate one or two 
of such w 1, The Consul might assume 
the part of a general prosecutor on behalf of 


is 








British 





s in those very frequent cases 
of infringment of trade marks, where the mer- 
chant himself has too small an interest in the 
matter to take proceedings, or where the piracy 
is not of a particular mark (a case in which a 
The 
illegal appropriation of our trade marks is often 
the first step of rival traders. 2. The Consul 
might, from time to time, or annually if need be, 
and in co-operation with British Chambers of 
Commerce, or with private manufacturers and 
merchants at home, establish small exhibitions 
The object would be not any 


remedy is provided by Portuguese law). 


demonstration to buyers and distributors gene- 
rally of the character of genuine British goods, 


“Jwith the view of educating them to be on their 


guard against cheap and bad imitations thereof.” 


Tue Carnarvon-Parnell incident supplies suffi- 
cient grounds for disagreeable recriminations. 
That the late Lord-Lieutenant had an interview 
with the Uncrowned King last autumn, and that 
their conversation was about Home Rule, is ad- 
mitted by both sides. But Pamell says that the 
interview was not of his seeking, and that he 
distinctly understood Lord Carnarvon's words to 
be an intimation on the part of the Conservative 
Cabinet that they were ready to consider and 
introduce a measure of Home Rule. Hence 
the action taken by the Parnellites in support- 
ing Tory candidates at the polls. Lord Car- 
narvon, on the other hand, declares that the 
interview was sought by Parnell, and that he, 
Carnarvon, spoke in his own name only and did 
not subsequently consult any of his colleagues 
or inform them of what had occurred. This 
version is partly corroborated by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach and Lord Salisbury, both of whom 
deny emphatically that their Cabinet had any 
cognisance of the interview or any legislative 
ntention such as that described by Pamell. 
The public has to choose, then, between two 
conclusions—either that Lord Carnarvon blun- 
dered in his language or that Mr. Parnell blun- 
dered in interpreting it. In order to help the 
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choice, Justin M’Carthy gives his version of the 
affair :— 


I wish to tell my story, for the interview was 
arranged through me. 

About the end of last June or the beginning of 
July, the Conservatives “having just come into 
power, a Conservative who is now but was not then 
in the House of Commons, a friend of Lord 
Carnarvon, was anxious to be put in communi- 
cation with Parnell, and asked me would l come 
and see Carnarvon in the first instance. I did so, 
as [ thought it wise and statesmanlike of Carnarvon, 
as the new Lord-Licutement of Ireland, to break 
away from the stupid old track of his predecessors 
and take counsel with the Irish leaders. I had a 
long conversation with Carnarvon, and was much 
struck with the boldness and wisdom of his views. 

He asked me to explain to him my views and 
the views of Mr. Parnell as to the nature of Home 
Rule. I did so, dwelling especially on the fact 
that no system of mere local boards would ever 
satisfy the Irish people, and it would be only a 
wasté of time to trouble himself about any such 
scheme. When I had explained all this fully he 
said that, speaking for himself, he would be pre- 
pared to go as far toward Home Rule as Parnell 
or myself. 

He gave me to understand there were difficulties 
in the way of some of his colleagues, who were not 
yet educated up to the mark, but I certainly 
understood from him that an endeavour would be 
made to complete their education. We had a long 
talk on various Irish questions, and I promised to 
ask Pamell to arrange for an interview with Car- 
narvon. I saw Parnell and told him my story. 
The whole thing was entirely new to him, but after 
a short consideration he determined that he would 
see Carnarvon. I wrote to Carnarvon, and Carnar- 
von replied, suggesting the time and place of an 
interview. The place suggested was the house of the 
friend Lhave mentioned, in one of the great fashion- 
able West End squares. Parnell demurred, and 
said that if there was any talk to be made about 
all this hereafter he could not consent to have any 
appearance of mystery or secrecy about it, and if 
he was to meet Carnarvon he would go openly to 

Carnarvon’s own house. 

To this Carnarvon at once agreed, and the in- 
terview took place in one of Carnarvon’s town 
houses at the West End. I was not present at the 
interview, and only know what happened there 
from what Parnell told me, which he has now told 
the public. But everyone knows what a cool head 
and clear memory he has, and the world will take 
his word. ‘ 

‘My story is important chiefly because it gives the 
fullest and flattest contradiction to the statement 
which T regret to think Carnarvon has made, that 
Parnell sought the interview. Parnell did not 
seek it. He never knew anything about it until 
I told him of Carnarvon’s desire. “I did not seek 
it for him; I was sought ont, and the proposal was 
entirely unexpected by me. There was nothing 
in the whole transaction that would not redound 
Carnarvon’s credit as a statesman and man of 
ideas—except for the curious attempt to back out. 

Now the truth is that when the elections came 
on and did not give the Tories a majority, even 
with our help, the Conservative government were 
afraid to take the jump. ‘on, 1 believe, 
did his very best, and failing, resigned his office. 
Tmet him in December, after the elections, at a 
small dinner party in the house of a friend—not 
the friend who arranged the former i 
and we had some frank and friend! 
He.gave me to understand that nothing was to be 
hoped for just then from his party. He certainly 
did not say one word to me which implied that 
through the whole transaction he had been acting 
merely for himself alone. 

‘The whole tenor of what he said seemed to imply 
quite the contrary, and in what I said to him T 
took this asa matter of course, I have not the 
slightest doubt in my mind that up to the late 
elections the leadersof the Conservative government 
were taking into consideration the wisdom of 
preparing a Home Rule measure; that it was 
done under the inspiration of Carnarvon; that he 
was strongly supported by Lord Randolph Churchill 
and Lord Ashbourne, then the Irish Lord Chancel- 
lor, and that Lord Salisbury was beginning to see 
his way to it when the elections knocked all their 
calculations to pieces. 

Ifhe could have said to their party, “ We can 
give Ireland Home Rule and keep office ourselves,” 
then the education of the party would have been 
easily accomplished. But to say, “ We can pre- 
pare a Home Rule scheme, but we are not strong 
enough to carry it and keep in office,” is quite a 
different thing. So they had to baulk the jump, 
and they think the best thing they can do now is 
to say they never intended to make it. 


In this version Mr. Gladstone seems to have 
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placed confidence. A week after the publica- 
tion of the above story, Justin M’Carthy wrote 
again as follows :— 

Mr. Gladstone is making strong use of Mr. 
Parnell’s statement about Lord Carnarvon. Did 
Carnarvon or did he not tell Lord Salisbury of the 
interview? Mr, Gladstone asks, and, he declare 
will repeat the question until he gets an answer. 
Did Lord Carnarvon tell Lord Salisbury early last 
August that he had had an interview with Mr. 
Parnell at his (Carnarvon’s) own instance, and that 
he told Mr. Parnell he was in favour of a Home 
Rule measure which would go far to satisfy the na- 
of the Irish people? If Lord Salisbury knew of 
all this and yet did not repudiate Carnarvon, 
but allowed Parnell and the Irish party to go to 
the general elections with the belief that in sup 
porting the ‘Tories they were supporting men 
pledged to some measure of Home Rule, with what 
face can Salisbury now denounce the English Home 











Ruler as disruptionists and revolutionaries ? 

Uf course Lord Carnarvon did tell Lord Salis- 
bury at the time, as Mr. Gladstone points out. 
d 


That was manifest. The duty of aman in Li 
Carnarvon’s official position was not to kee 
such a thing secret from his chief, and every 
one knows Lord Carnarvon to be incapable of 
any piece of treachery or unjustifiable conceal- 
ment. As a matter of fact Lord Carnarvon did 
tell Lord Salisbury at the time, and as a matter 
of fact the leaders of the late Tory guvernment did 
at onetime last year think seriously about introduc- 
ing a measure of Home Rule for Ireland. Of 
course the whole administration were not taken 
into their confidence on such a subject, and of 
course it never came in any formal way before the 
Cabinet. That is not the way in which things are 
done in English governments. 

It is scarcely possible to believe that this is 
all moonshine. But it is possible to believe 
that, whatever may be the views of the Conser- 
vatives with regard to Home Rule, they are re- 
solved not to make any concessions to Ireland 
until they are strong enough to be guided solely 


by their own judgment. 

















Mr. S. Sarrn, during a recent debate in the 
House of Commons, observed that, besides 
paralysing trade generally, the appreciation of 
gold offers a barrier to the development of rail- 
way enterprise in the East. Oriental nations 
cannot afford to contract debts in a medium the 
silver-value of which is constantly increasing. 
On the other hand, English capitalists will have 
nothing to do with silver loans. Thus the East 
is practically excluded from the moncy-markets 
of the West, and railway construction, which, as 
a factor of trade, is so anxiously awaited, can- 
This is all very true. The 
demonetization of silver opposes a powerful 
barrier to the development of railway enterprise 
in the Orient. But in this same demonetization 
of silver bold financiers may find an unique 
opportunity to obtain Western capital on easy 
terms. Consider the case of a nation which 
borrows dollars at 2s. rod. and pays them back 
at 4s. On every million sterling borrowed 
and repaid at these rates there would be a gain 
of over two millions of dollars to the silver-using 
nation. In other words, for every seven millions 
of dollars received by the borrower, he would 
only have to pay back five millions. The coun- 
try which has the wit and the courage to avail 
itself of such a splendid chance, will be able 
to build a considerable network of railways with- 
out any cost to itself. 


not be undertaken. 





Cerraixty when the throne and sceptre of so- 
vereignty are handed over to Demos, there is no 
reason why he should not have favourites just as 
Kings in former day had favourites. Nor is 
there any reason why these favourites should not 
be as mischievous as Gaveston or Villiers. Thus 
much granted, the Si. Yames's Budget proceeds 
|to demonstrate that the present favourite of 
‘the British Demos is, “not a splendid and 








U 


accomplished youth, redeeming his vices by 
brightness and bravery, but a very virtuous 
old man, wearing indeed an almost super- 
natural air of political probity, but resembl- 
ing a Gaveston and a Villiers in his extra- 
ordinary powers of flattery, and equally de- 
termined to rise at the expense of his master.” 
According to this most unprejudiced and 
patriotic journal, Mr. Gladstone has strictly 
pursued the policy which might be expected of 
the favourite of Demos. He has degraded the 
Cabinet by subserving it to his powerful will ; 
he has degraded the House of Commons by 
asking it to read a Billa second time without 
considering ils details, and he has degraded 
Demos himself by sending that Sovereign’s 
delegates about their business because they 
would not agree to the favourite’s proposals. 
These are pretty conceits. One marvels that 
even the most inveterate Tories do not tire of 
the yappings and snarlings of the S/. James's 
and the Sa/urday. ‘To these otherwise brilliant 
journals Mr. Gladstone is a red rag. He excites 
in them the blind wrath with which that gaudy 
article is supposed to inspire the bovine intellect. 


Wuar a very great pity it is that Liberal States- 
men cannot refrain from bunkum. Perhaps 
Demos, being both ig- 
norant and vulgar, can only be moved by vulgar 
and ignorant devices. 
beral must often be shocked when he observes 
his political leaders dealing in’ treacle of the 
most palpably unrefined character. Observe 
Mr. John Morley, for example, solemnly pro- 





the thing is inevitable. 


Yet the staunchest Li- 





testing against the notion that the Irish peasant 
is of an idle disposition. “Idle,” cries the late 
Chief Secretary, ‘‘ when the Irish peasants and 
generations of Irish peasants have reclaimed the 
land, the harsh, thankless land of the bog and 





the mountain side, have reclaimed that land 
knowing that the fruit of their labour would be 
confiscated in the shape of rent.” Irish pea- 
sants have never reclaimed either bogs or moun- 
tains with any such injustice in prospect, and 
every one who has lived among them knows 
that they are both idle and thriftless.. Mr. Morley 
does not strike a happy attitude in this part of 
the performance. 


Mr. H. E. Lirrrryoun undertakes to prove that 
the bimetallists—or, to be more accurate, the 
advocates of an alternate currency—are quite 
mistaken. To attain this end he travels a 
beaten route, but does so in a manner more 
open and undeviating than usual. He admits 
that ‘ifthe medium of the currency in Great 
Britain had been exclusively confined to gold 
and silver, the relation between these metals and 
the prices of commodies would be established, 
and their abundance or scarcity would be the 
principal factors in determining these prices.” 
Bit he denies that it has been so confined. On 
the contrary, he asseris—what nobody denies— 
that a great part of the work of commerce is 
done by means of paper; and he further asserts 
what nobody has ever denied—ihat such 
paper need not be wholly secured by gold. 
Mr. Littlejohn evidently fails to see that what- 
ever force his argument has against bimetallism, 
it has also against his own posi What he 
maintains is that because the precious metals 
only perform a certain portion of the work of 
exchange, therefore the growing scarcity of one 











on. 





and the ostracism of the other are unimportant. 
But he admits that paper only performs a por- 
tion of the work of exchange. How then can the 
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use of paper wholly annul the effects of scarce 
gold and demonetized silver. The bimetallists 
have never queried the fact that paper largely 
reduces the work thrown upon gold and silver. 
They say exactly what Mr. Littlejohn says ; 
'y, “if by law it were enacted that the whole | 
paper currency be represented by gold alone, 
the scramble for gold would be so great as 
entirely to paralyse commerce, and the prices of 
commodities would be raised to a height” (Mr. 
Littlejohn means to say “would be depressed 
to a depth”) “altogether disproportionate to 
their value.” But the bimetallists 
slightly varying Mr. Littlejohn 
“Jaw has enacted that the work of exchange 
formerly performed by gold, silver, and paper 
should be performed by gold and silver alone, 
and the consequence has been a scramble for 
gold so great as to partially paralyse commerce 
and seriously depress prices.” Mr. Littlejohn 
is in the pleasant position of being a thorough 
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also— 
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bimetallist without knowing it. 








Suorriy before the recent elections in England) 
a most opportune speech of Sir Robert Peel], 


was unearthed from parliamentary archives. 
The speech was delivered April 25th, 1834, 
and its object was to oppose the repeal of the 
Union. In it Sir Robert predicted that the 
repeal would surely be followed by a revolt of 
the North, and declared that an independent 
parliament in ireland was radically inconsistent 














with any real connection with Great Br 
He openly announced his preference for Separa- 
tion to rival legislatures. At the same time, he 
answered Mr. Sheil’s confident prediction that 
the result of restoring the Irish parliament would 
be the establishment of complete cordiality be- 
tween England and Treland. ‘Sir Robert 
Peel,"—we quote from the Spectalor— replied 
by reminding him of his (Mr. Sheil’s) own con- 
fident statements toa Committee of the House 
of Commons, in 1825, that Catholic Emancipa- 
pation, if granted, would end the disloyality of 
Ireland for ever. In 1825, Mr. She 
pressly asserted that if Catholic Emancipation 
were granted, the reasons for demanding the 
repeal of the Union would disappear, and that 
after that event Ireland would be quite content 
to plead her own cause in the House of Com- 
mons. What, asked Sir Robert Peel, had be- 
come of these assurances of Mr. Sheil’s, now 
that, though Catholic Emancipation had been 
granted five years ago, Mr. Sheil appeared as 
the advocate for a repeal of the Union which he} 
had then declared that Ireland would never ask 
for, if she did but obtain justice for the Catho- | 
lics? In 1825, Mr. Sheil could not believe that 
if Catholic Emancipation were conceded, Repeal 
would ever be demanded. 
years’ experience of Catholic Emancipation, he 
clamoured for Repeal. So undoubtedly it will 
be with the Parnellites of 1891, if they get what 
they declare to be final in 1886. 











had ex- 








Apropos of the continued rioting in Belfast 
additional interest attaches to the latest sensa- 
tional discovery of the Pall Mall Budget ; 
namely, the Orange Army of Ulster. Nearly six 
pages of the enterprising journal were recently 
devoted to publishing the details of this curious 
organization. The following is a resumé of the 
whole :— 


ain. 


In 1834, after five | 


have not families dependent on them, up to forty-five 
years of age. 
The Army of Reserve is composed of others belong. 





ing to the Orange body up to filty-five years of age. 
The Army of Action is divided into four divisions, 
namely :— 


Third, or Mid Ulster. 
Fourth, or Southe 






| 


Each division is subdivided into brigades. 
BRIGADES, 


| 


First Divistos. Tuiny Division. 
First or Belfast 
Second of Bullymenea 





First or Dungannon, 


Second ar On 





Third or Lisburn. Third or Fivemiletown, 
Fourth or Carrick, Fourth or Coler: 
Fifth or Ballymoney Fifth or Londonderry. 





Sreosny Dicisiow. Fore Divistos 
First or The Iveagh, 
Second or The Ards. 
Third or Ballynahineh, 
Furth op Dusen 

Firth or Motch 
Sisth or Tandragee, 


First or Dublin. 
Second of Enniskillen, 
Third or Belturbet. 

nh Derry 











Wicklow 
sixth or King’s County. 





e formed of regiments taken from certain 
districts. Regiments are made up of sections, Each 
section represents two or more Orange lodges contign- 
ous to each other, or in the sume village, townland, or 
parish. 

The whole is under command of the Grand Com- 
manderin-Chief. Each army corps is commanded by 
agrand commander. Each division is under a pro- 
vincial grand commander. Brigades are commanded 
by district grand commanders, regiments by com 
manders deputy commanders. -A 
standard accompanies each section, Cavalry troops 
are under the head of sections 
A vigilaneecommittee, whose head-quarters is Belfast, 
entrusted with the armament of the Army of Act 
The vigilance committee directs provincial districts, 
and local committees. The provincial committees 
have centres at Lisburn, Lurgan, Coleraine, and En- 
|niskillen. ‘The centres of district and local committres 
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‘The following are the totals enrol 


Activa. Raster 





37,900 
Unelassed 4th Brigade 


28,101 





741568 





Tuer is some indignation in England on the) 
score of American subscriptions to the Parnell 
}Fund. The notion of the dismemberment of 
the Empire and all that has stirred Britons so 
deeply that they are disposed to adopt the 
motto of typical intolerance, ‘He that is not 
with me is against me.” But the calmer section 
lof their countrymen ask how this American 
behaviour compares with the conduct of certain 
Englishmen during the War of the Secession 
British subscribers to the Confederate Loan and 








American subscribers to the Parnell Fund seem 
to belong to the same category. The former 
thought the Confederate States right in their 
jeffort to break loose from the ion: the latter 
entertain similar views with regard to the Par- 
nellites. We all see now that 
the Southern States would have been a terrible 
blunder. Shall we not all be equally unanimous. 
by and by about Irish secession? Curiously 
enough Mr. Gladstone is said to have been 
among the subscribers to the Confederate 
|Loan. He was the only prominent English poli- 
tician who favoured such an investment. “If, 
then, an ex-member of Parliament asks, ‘one 
English politician of the first rank, and one 
only, not only wished the Confederates well 
and thought them right, but gave them aid, are 
we going now to follow that one statesman 
blindfold—for we have no hint what Home 
Rule means, now that the Bills, as wo-aie told, 
are dead—when he invites us to adopt the policy 
which he supported, but which failed absolutely, 
in 18652” 





the secession of 


* 


* 
Amid al! this talk of the pecuniary support 
which the Irish agitators derive from America, 





The Orange army of Ulster comprises two army 
corps, described as the Army of Action and the Army 
of Reserve. i 

The Army of Action is taken from the unmarried 
Orangemen resident in Ulster mainly, and those who 
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‘people are beginning to wonder why the Irish 
9 so little to support themselves. ‘The far- 
mers," as the Speclafor puts it, “acknowledge 


Or 
UNIVERSIT 


that they have saved three millions a year by 
the Irish movement ; the classes which vote have 
millions in the Savings Banks ; a subscription 
of nine-pence a month from each Parnellite 
voter would provide £100,000 a year—more 
than is wanted—yet the whole burden is thrown 
upon the American Irish.” If each of the five 
hundred thousand households that are supposed 
to support Mr. Parnell, subscribed a half-penny 
per week, the Home Rule Party would be in- 
dependent. But that half-penny is not forth- 
coming. How firmly the hearts of the Irish must 
be set upon Home Rule when they grudge a 
penny a month to attain it! 





To the mill of the American interviewer all is 
He has established a species of pump at 
San Francisco. Every body coming from Japan 
is put under the receiver, and whatever informa- 
tion he possesses is exhausted for the benefit 
of the newspaper-reading public. Mr, East- 
lake, junior, has just been undergoing this pro- 
A reporter of the Sax Francisco Chro- 
nicle discovered in him a person “thoroughly 


grist. 


cess. 





.| acquainted with the manners and customs of 


the Japanese people and not less familiar with 
the country both in a political and physical 
sense.” It is very remarkable how these en- 
cyclopedias of knowledge are developed in our 
midst without our knowing anything about them 
is never 
without honour save in his own country. Mr. 
Eastlake, under the pump, supplied a column. 
of very close print and very intelligent, read- 
able matter, On one question, however, he 
seems to have suffered his imagination to run 
riot.“ Buddhism,” he is reported to have said, 
“ig still the predominating faith, but Christianity 
is rapidly establishing itself among the more in- 
tual classes, although many of the high 
express extreme bitterne: to the 
doctrine and its introduction, This bitterness 
is so great that to profess Christianity means 
the loss of an official position.” Mr. Eastlake, 
we venture to assert, never heard any “ high Ja- 
panese officials expressing extreme bitterness to 
the doctrine and introduction” of Christianity. 
Neither does he know of any case where a pro- 




















officials 


















fession of Christianity cost a man his official 
position, Why ventilate such fables, then? 
Mast truth necessaril 


pump of the interviewer ? 





disappear under the 





A more merciless critic than Mr. Swinburne 
could scarcely be conceived. One imagines 
that a poet criticising poets ought to show some 
tenderness, if not from esprif de corps, at least 
from the less noble motive that hostility is apt 
to be mistaken for jealousy. But no considera- 
tions of this kind weigh with Mr. Swinburne. 
Here, for example, is what he writes of Byron:— 
“On taking up a fairly good version of ‘Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage’ in French or Italian prose, 
a reader whose eyes and ears are not hopelessly 
sealed against all distinction of good from bad 
in rhythm or in style will infailibly be struck 
by the vast improvement which the text has 
undergone in the course of translation. The 
blundering, floundering, lumbering, and stumb- 
ling stanzas, transmuted into prose and trans- 
figured into grammar, reveal the real and latent 
force of rhetorical energy that is in them: the 
gasping, ranting, wheezing, broken-winded verse 
has been transformed into really effective and 
fluent oratory. A ranter, of course, it is whose 
accents we hear in alternate moan and bellow 
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from the trampled platform of theatrical misan- 
thropy : but he rants no longer out of tune: 
and we are ableto discernin the thick and troubled 
stream of his natural eloquence whatever of real 
value may besweptalong in company with much 
drifting rubbish. It is impossible to express how 
much ‘Childe Harold’ gains by being done out 
of wretchedly bad metre into decently good 
prose: the New Testament did not gain more 
by being translated out of canine Greek into 
divine English. Not that even under these im- 
proved conditions Byron's is comparable to the 
workof a first-rate orator or preacher ; butone may 
perceive how men to whom English poetry was a 
strange tongue might mistake it for an impres- 
sive and effective example of English poetry.” 





A corxgsroxpent thus describes a moonlight 
“ Our party consisted 
of three foreigners, two Japanese students, a 
servant, and two guides. We left Karuisawa in 
the afternoon and commenced the ascent from 
the eastern side about sunset. The day had 
been brilliantly clear and the night continued 
so. Some clouds which gathered about sun- 
set—not encircling the summit, however, as we 
learned afterwards—cleared off before g o'clock. 
We reached the summit about an hour before 
midnight. The wind, blowing from the south, 
sent the vapour off to the north, so that we were 
spared a discomfort which tourists have often 
to encounter. We saw right to the bottom of 
the crater. It presented the appearance of a 
furnace filled with glowing coals. The sound 
of the roaring, hissing, and bubbling was loud 
and awful. The walls of the crater are of a 
light brown colour, and are composed of suc- 
cessive layers marked out with striking regula- 
rity like the seats in an amphitheatre. Allowing 
ten of these layers to each interval of twenty 
feet, the depth from the surface to the incan- 
descent matter would appear to be 200 feet. 
Probably it would not take more than 7} minutes’ 
quick walking to make the circuit of the crater 
if the conditions were quite favourable. The 
Japanese calculation, which makes the periphery 
one rz, seems, therefore, five times too great. 
Three of our party stayed till sun-rise, keeping 
themselves warm by hollowing a warm lava bed. 
No one suffered in the least from sore feet or in 
any other way. We found the descent slightly 
dangerous, however, near Ko-Asama, where the 
path is very steep and scarcely marked at all. 
When we reached this point, the moon had 
sunk behind the cone and left us in darkness, 
so that without great care we might have per- 
formed the last stage of the descent much faster 
than we wished. The weather here (Karuisawa) 
has been very favourable for out-door exercise 
throughout the summer. There has not been 
more than half of a day's rain at one time.” 


ascent of Asamayama : 








A youne lady of fifteen has beaten all com- 
petitors of the same sex at lawn tennis in Eng- 
land, and is expected, if she progresses as she 
is now progressing, to beat all players of both 
sexes by the time she is twenty, The fact of 
her present achievement is admirable enough, 
but we cannot see why it should be taken as the 
basis of the twenty-year-old prediction, unless, 
divided skirts shall have come into vogue before 
1891. 
the best player in France at the game of paume, 
which is the parent of fives, rackets, and tennis, 
was a girl called Margot. In those day paume 
was played with a hard ball and the players 


It is, however, worth noting that in 1424 
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wore padded gloves. Mademoiselle Margot not 
only disdained such adjuncts, but even struck 
the ball indifferently with the palm and back of 
her hand. Perhaps in the sequence of me- 
tempsychosis she has been born again in the 
person of the present tennis champion of fifteen. 


We have often called attention to the extra- 
ordinary virulence and injustice of the attacks 
made upon Mr. Gladstone by leading Conserva- 
tive journals. The SY. Fames's Budgel takes 
the palm in this sort of savage vindictiveness, 
and is followed at no great distance by the 


Saturday Review. The former has now sur- 


passed all its previous performances. It actu- 


ally charges Mr. Gladstone, ‘as a Scotchman,” 
with hating England and seeking to humiliate 
her, The thing is too incredible to be believed 
without secing. Here, then, are the ¢fs/ss’ma 
verba of the St. Fames's :— 

We have been obliged at various times to call 
attention to the language and conduct which Mr. 
Gladstone has lately permitted himself as a Scotch- 
man speaking in Scotland. Deeply resentful of the 
decline of his popularity in England, he began some 
time ago to flatter his fellow-countrymen at the expense 
of the English—an inferior race, who are only to be 
kept upon the right path by the determination of their 
betters in the North, Since the last general election, 
in which the victory was not given to him but to Mr. 
Chamberlain, the Prime Minister's heart has yet more 
been turned ‘again One of the strongest and 
most enduring characteristics of the right honourable | 

ntleman is vindictiveness; and it is evident that | 
indignation against what seems to him the audacions | 
ingratitude of England hos had much to do with his 
recent course of conduct. Hatred of this country and 
its people is the first and most powerful motive at 
work amongst the American-lrish ; and it reslly seems 
as if Mr. Gladstone had caught’ the infection, He | 
feels humiliated at the total change of sentiment in 
this country, which nothing but the defects of bis own 




































character and his complete failure as a. stati 
has occasioned, He resents this change as an out 
against himself; and, ferociously egotistical, implacably 





vindictive, he would like to humiliate England in turn. 

‘This deplorable temper came out strongly in his 
speech at Glasgow; where really his chief business | 
seemed to be to make bad blood between two peoples 
which for generations have been as one. He would| 
like to make another Ireland of Scotland, apparently. | 
If his design had been to unite tho 
against us 














two. mitions 
to “teach us our place,” to master and 
overbear this atrocious England which in past times 
has so deeply injured both, he could hardly have be-| 
trayed it more openly with anything like discretion. 
He may think this good " business," and success would 
sweet to him no doubt; but herein also he will 
himself mistaken, He will discover that it is hard 
enthuse” the Scotch against their English brethren, 

gland 
own 
More. 
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but not so dificult to aronse indignation in E 











against these wretched attempts to gratify hi 
spite by setting the kindred nations by the ears. 

over, he will probably learn that Englishmen are not 
yet disposed to resign the future of the empire either to 
Scotland, or to Ireland, or to both combined. We pro- 
pose to have our fullsharein it as he will presently learn. 











Ovr Korean correspendent writes, under date 
August ath: 





In my last brief note mention 
was made of the presence of cholera in Korea. 
For nearly a month now the mortality has been 
very great, though at this writing a very large 
decrease in the number of deaths is reported. 
From July the 15th to the 25th, 3,140 dead bodies 
were carried outof the gates of Soul. During seve- 
raldays subsequent to the latter date, the death- 
rate reached almost 400. This within the walls 
only. ‘The suburban population is about as large 
that of the capital, so that in and around 
Soul the highest daily death-rate must have 
been upwards of 800. Feeble steps were taken 
on the part of the Government to arrest the 
progress of the disease. At first a Royal edict 
called attention to a native prescription; this 
was followed, the next day, by an edict recom- 
mending the Government Hospital to the pa- 
tients, But the death-rate i:creased and the 
King became alarmed. The government came 


| younger boy 


= been liberal in religious be 


Court, A few days ago an order was put up 
on all the city gates forbidding the importation 
of green fruit and vegetables. This order was 
enforced, anda marked decrease in the number 
of deaths is reported since then. The average 
Korean has little regard for the rules of health, 
One recently admitted that he bad eaten a 
dozen green. cucumbers. Sickness in such 
cases is readily accounted for. The Japanese 
Consul, Mr. Yuki, early took vigorous mea- 
sures to prevent cholera spreading among 
his people, and he has succeeded admirably. 
I have not heard of any deaths among the 
Japan No deaths 
cans and Europeans thus far. 





among the Ameri- 


From a recent exchange we take the following 
interesting account of Mr. Gould's menage in 
New York, and his manner of living generally: — 


Mr. Gould's mansion in New York is a plain-looking 
double brown stone house, the interior of which is 
literally palatial. There are half a million dollars’ 
worth of paintings on the walls and the furnishing and 
decorations are of the costliest description. The suite 
on the second floor, occupied by the heads of the 
family, consists of bed-room, boudoir, dressing-room, 
and bath-room, decorated chiefly in pale blue and silver. 
Across the hall Miss Nellie, the only daughter, has 

ilar suite in pink and white. On the third floor 
there is a study and a large nursery for the three small 
boys, Edward, Frank, and Harold, whose tutors are 
paid £400. £800, and £360 year respectively. George 
Gould's apartments are on the same floor, while the 






























servants occupy the floor above, ‘The butler receives 
00, butler's ‘assistant £80, Mr. Gould's valet £120, 
cool assistant £300, and house-keeper £200 
ayear, “Two liundresses, two chanibermaids, a” par- 
lour-maid, two waiting-maids, two lady's-maids and 





two kitchen girls are paid fr 
month, Mrs 





n £3 to £4 each per 
ould spends two hotrs a day with her 
and they read only what has been in: 
Spected by her. Since she joined the Forty-second. 
street Presuyteriin Church several years ago, she has 

ctions. Miss Nelli 
a graduate of Mdme, Reed's famous school, is perf 
ing herself in music at a cost of £4 per lesson. 
has an allowance of £1,000 a year fur her wardrobe 
The Gould st ble, on Forty-fourth-street, i 
some building of brick, with brown stone trimmings 
and plate-gliss windows. Six horses are kept in it 
during the winter, and a_closed carriage, a landau, 
and two coupés. The staff consists of a coachman, 
two footmen, two groon and two stablemen, and 
their wages range from {9a month down, The ex- 
pense of keeping up the stable is £1,200 a year. 

Mr, Gould's country seat at Irvington was con- 
sidered by its original owner, George Dawson Merritt, 
the most elegant, attractive, and thoroughly equipped 
summer residence in the country. Mr. Gould paid 
£40,000 for the property in 1680, and it is now worth 
£200,000 at a low estimat The house is Gothie in 
style, and is 3,000 feet from the Hudson River, com. 
manding a magnificent view, It has twenty rooms 
above the basement. On the second floor is a fine art 
gallery extending the entire depth of the house. Mon- 
gold, the steward at Irvington, has been in Mr. Gould's 
employ over twenty years, and receives a salary of 
£400. The lawn about the house is nincty-tive acres 
in extent, and the macadamized road leading to the 
entrarce is a quarter of a mile long. There are in 
the estate s10 acres, 200 of which are woodland, ‘The 
live stock consists of twenty horses, as many cows, a 
drove of Southdown sheep, and # lot of blooded fowl 
Eighteen men are on the place constantly, and in 
summer the number is nearly a hundred, The hot- 
houses and conservatory cover a space goo ft. long 
and 450 ft. wide, and with their contants are valued 
at £50,000. At a fair estimate it costs Mr. Gould 
467 a day to keep up his Irvington place. The taxes 
on it amount to £50 a month, 

Mr. Gould paid £20,000 for his steam yacht Atalanta, 
and to run thesame'costs him £150 a month for wages, 
£40 a month for coal, repairs, &c., and £160 a month 
for general expenses when he is aboard with his family. 
Besides the fifteen sailors and five officers forming the 
crew, there are four cooks anda baker at £8 a month 
each, with two waiters, a valet, a lady’s.inaid and a 
parlour-maid. There are separate dining saloons in 
the yacht for the family, the officers, and the servants 
and sailors. Breakfast is served from six to eleven, 
luncheon at two, tea and ices at four,and dinner at 
eight. George Gould's allowance before he attained 
the dignity of partnership with his father was £2,000 
ayear. His young brothers have £1 a week apiece 
for pocket money. 

































































Tue authorities of Toky6 have adopteil the wise 
plan of publishing, in the Oficial Gazette, a 








to a standstill. The King sent for a large 
quantity of ‘foreign medicine ” for himself and 


statement of the conditions under which cholera 
patients may be treated at home, instead of 
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being removed to hospital. We observe that 
in the case of Toky6 the conditions vary slightly 
from those prescribed in Yokohama, the chief 
difference being that in TOky6 a separate room 
for the sick person is alone required, in point of 
space, whereas in Yokohama it is laid down 
that the louse must have at least three rooms. 
We may be permitted to suggest that measures 
should be taken to familiarize the people with 
these rules. The lower orders do not see the 
Official Gaze'te, and it is most important to 
remove the impression under which they labour 
as to the imperative necessity of going to hospital. 











Tue Russian Custom House authorities seem 
to have devised a veritable heads-I-win-tails- 





you-lose method of collecting duties. Consul- 
General Verry, reporting from Qdessa, states 


that “according to instruction from the Board 
of Trade, all sels destined for 
ports outside the Straits of Gibraltar have to 
cary a certain proportion of their cargo in 
sacks for the greater safety of the ship, and 
until the middle of the past year masters of 
vessels atriving at Odessa had only to declare 
the approximate number of sacks they had on 
board for carrying grain. Since the introduc- 
tion of the objectionable Custom-House duty 
referred to, on the arrival of a ship in port the 
number of sacks on board has to he at once de- 
clared, and if any are found over and above 
quantity specified by the master, the surplus is 
confiscated, and a fine imposed on the ship; 
and if, on the other hand, the number of sack: 
does not reach the declared quantity, a fine i 
imposed for a wrong declaration having been 
made. As the majority of large steamers 
which visit the port of Odessa carry from 5,000 
to 10,000 of these sacks, it is sy to make a 
mistake in counting them, especially as they are 
in constant use, and a certain proportion of 
them are cither torn, lost, or in some other way 
disposed of during each voyage. The imposi- 
tion of this duty seemed to me most arbitrary, 
st, and I therefore represented 
the matter to Her Majesty's Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg. According to the statements of all 
persons engaged in commercial affairs here, the 
Custom-I{ouse authorities seem to avail them- 
selves of every opportunity to place obstacles in 
the way of all foreign trade, and treat repre- 
sentations made to them with the utmost in- 
difference. In short, the Russian Government 
appears desirous to drive all foreign import 
trade from its ports, and become entirely a self- 
supplying nation.” 


grain-loaded v 
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as well as unj 


Tue most truthful and dispassionate exponent 
of the political situation in England is, in our 
opinion, the London Kconomist. A. staunch 
Liberal, that journal when it opposes Liberal 
measures, does so without prejudice or prevari- 
cation. Just before the recent elections, it sub- 
mitted to the people of the United Kingdom a 
consideration which, we believe, has long be 
disintegrating the Liberal Party with much 
greater force than the question of Home Rule; 
namely, that if the country gave its mandate to 
Mr. Gladstone, it would be deliberately placing 
itself under the sway of an irresponsible dictator, 
Among the party leaders who remain constant 
to the old statesman there is not one sufliciently 
near his level to oppose him. He would hold 
them all in the hollow of his hand and mould 
them easily to his will. The majority in the 
Commons, returned by the voice of the people, 
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would be constrained to obey him, and the 
Lords could not oppose a scheme of Trish 
legislation which had already been endorsed by 
the nation, The Empire, at this momentous 
crisis, would lie at the feet of the man who had 
declared himself in favour of a colossal political 
experiment, and whose remaining tenure of life 
must be far too short to allow him to superintend 
and direct the progress of that experiment. 
From such a stupendous exercise of confidence 
the country could not choose but shrink. For 
Gladstone in conjunction with Hartington, with 
Goschen, with Argyll, wi 





th Selhourne, with James, 





le 
would have voted gladly. But for Gladstone 
supreme and in opposition to all these, many of 
his old admirers dared not lift their voices. 


* 
* 


Another argument which the Economist has 
advanced with admirable clearness is the finan- 
cial side of the Home Rule question. Put into 
anut-shell, the calculations of our London con- 
temporary show that, according to Mr. Glad- 
stone's budget, Great Britain would have to pay 
Treland about six millions annually in order to 
put the Parnellites into power. The figure is 
found thus :—In the first place, instead of making 
Ireland pay for her own police, Mr. Gladstone 
proposes that the Imperial Treasury should allow 
half-a-million yearly for their maintenance. In 
the second place, he assumes that Great Britain 
would continue to pay to Ireland £1,400,000 a 
year of duty on Irish spirits, &c., instead of 
bringing the spirits across the Channel in bond 
and paying the duty into the English Treasury. 
In the third place, he puts Ireland's yearly lia- 
bility on account of the national debt at 
£1,.466,000, whereas, at the very lowest calcu- 
lation, it ought to be three millions, Finally, 
he charges Ireland only £1,666,000 on account 
ofher English garrison and her contributions 
towards the Imperial naval and military expen- 
diture, whereas she ought to pay over three 
millions. By these contrivances Mr, Gladstone’ 
Irish Budget shows an excess of income over 
expenditure amounting to £400,000, instead of 
a deficit of 6} millions. Add to all this the 
hundred, or hundred-and-fifty, millions required 
for the land purchase scheme, and one begins to 
understand the price which England is asked 


* 




















to pay in order that Ireland might enjoy the! 


luxury of Home Rule. 


Tue following, 





says the Mainicht Shimbun, 
shows the extent to which the time of various 
capitals of foreign countries differs from the 
Tokyd time :-— 

























Toky6, Japan Noon a 

Peking, China + 10.26.56 a.m, 1.35.04 
St. Petersburg, Russia 4.42.40 a.m. 7.17 20 
London, England 3.20.40 a.m, 8.39.20 
Paris, France... 2.50.20 a.m. 9.09.40 
Rome, Italy 3.32.56 .m, 8.27.04 
Berlin, Germany 3.58.32 a.m. 8.01.28 
Hague, Holland ...... 3.0032 a.m, 8.59.28 
Madrid, Spain 0.0, 2.2608 am. 9.33.52 
Brusselis, Belgium ... 2.58.24 a.m. 0.01.36 
Washington, America, 9.3248 pm. 9.32.18 


Tux following figures have been prepared as the 
result of official investigations, showing the total 
number of patients, as compared with the popu- 
lation, in Toky6, Osaka, Kobe, and Yokohama 
from the first appearance of cholera till the 12th 
instant -— 





Porctarios. Pariser 





Osaka 4 urban divisions and 

|, Nishinari-gori : 29,203 non 
Yokohama, $0.94 + 2,261 
Kobe Br7a3 0 nya7e 
Tokyo (1g urban divisions) se F29,800 oa... 3,037 





In Osaka there was one patient to every 53 





persons, and in Osaka garrison the rate was one 
patient to every 410 soldiers. The difference is 
attributed to the superior, sanitary measures 
enforced in the army.—Marnichi Shimbun. 


Miss Axna Kixcsrorp, M.D., continues to throw 
cold water on M, Pasteur’s inoculation for rabies. 
It will be remembered that twenty-six Russian 
peasants who had been bitten by a mad wolf, 
were sent from Smolensk to be treated by Pas- 
teur. Out of this number eight had died before 
the end of June. “Surely,” says Miss Kings- 
ford, “the most sanguine fanaticism can scar- 








cely exalt such statistics as these into an evi- 
dence of success.” 


Tue government of the Philippines has issued 
a decree the purpose of which is to inaugurate 
a clean coinage, and abolish the circulation 
vithin its territories of that wretched instrument 
of commerce, the “chopped” dollar. To this 
end the Mint at Manila will turn out $250,000 
monthly in dollars and 50-cent. pieces, and after 
a suflicient quantity has been minted, Mexican, 
Spanish, and other dollars defaced with a 
“chop” will be received only as bullion, six 
months from the date of the decree being fixed 
as the time within which new dollars may be 
exchanged for old. 








Ay interesting experiment made the other day 
Tray les a soine idea of the 
speed at which swallows fly. Two hen birds, 
taken from their broods at Pavia, were conveyed 
to Milan and there released at an hour previ- 
ously agreed upon, In thirteen minutes both had 
reached their nests. To do this they must have 
travelled at the rate of eighty-seven miles and a 
half per hour. 





cn to furm 





Tur cholera returns for Yokohama on Saturday 
were :—New cases, 43; death, 13. Sunday, 
new cases, 32; deaths, 24. Monday, new cases, 
38; deaths, Tuesday, 27; 
deaths, 26. Wednesday, new cases, 21 ; deaths, 
Thursday, new cases, 19; deaths, 19. 
", new cases, 25 ; deaths, 26. Total, cases, 
5; deaths, r44. 


26, new case, 





We have been officially requested to state that 
the practice of dumping cholera excreta in the 
sea some ago. Ap- 
prehensions with reference to the survival of 
bacteria in the water of the sea, and_ their 
propagation by this means may, therefore, be 
dismissed. 


was discontinued time 


Tue tea-firing godown on lot 48, Kobe, belong- 
ing to Mr. Titjen, recently destroyed by fire, 
was insured for its full value in the Hongkong 
Fire Insurance Company, and Messrs, Colgate 
Baker and Co's loss, estimated at $4,000, is 
covered by the New Zealand Insurance Com- 
pany, 





Tur body of a Japanese male was washed up 
at the corner of the Hatoba by the flag-staff 
yesterday morning. It had apparently been 
in the water several days. No clue to its identity 
was found upon it. 


Ay attempt has been made to move the Clarissa 
B. Carver by haling, but without success. It 
has been decided to blow her up. 











Prixcr Naro.os arrived in TOky6 on Monday 
and took up his quarters at the Rokumeikan. 
He has since left for Kyéto. 


Tux British barquentine Guam has just passed 
into the possession of Japanese for $9,000, 
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THE “ NORTH-CHINA DAILY NEWS” 
AND THE KOREAN REFUGEES. 
iy ee 
HE affair of the Korean refugee, Kim, 
has attracted some attention outside 
Japan. Most remarkable and most inexplic- 
able is the verdict prounced by the North- 
China Daily News. ‘‘ After what has been 
revealed by Kim,’ writes that journal, ‘‘as 
to the share which Japan took in the 
occurrences of 1884, it will be impossible 
for the Government of the MIKADO to 
enforce their order of expulsion on him; 
they must give him a refuge and full pro- 
tection for the sake of their own honour.” 
In the face of this tolerably sweeping de- 
claration, it is worth while to consider 





what KiM’s so-called “revelations” really! 


amount to. He had published two docu- 
ments at the time when our Shanghai con- 
temporary wrote—a memorial to the KING 
of Korea and a letter to Lt Chung-tang. 
We have examined them again carefully 
to sce whether they contain anything that 
justifies the assertion of the North-China 
Daity News. The result of our ¢ 
tion is this. In the two documents Kim 
makes three, and only three, allusions to 
the share taken by Japan in the évrezte of 
1884. In one place he says :—"I and my 
fellow-workers blamed for relying 
but in doing so we 


mina- 








are 
upon a forcign Power, 
only acted, as Your MAJESTY is v 
aware, as was required by the urgent ne- 
cessity of the times.” In another place he 
says:—The Japanese Government may 


well 








now be regretting their former interference 
in Korean affairs and may find it con- 
venient to extinguish all source of infor- 


mation by taking my life.” And in 





third place, addressing Lt 


he sa: “The cause of your E 





Lt Chung-tang he writes even more un- 
equivocally :—The late disturbance 
caused by the secret intrigues of EN SEI- 
GAt and others, who thoughtlessly fired on 
the Royal Palace. Anxious to cover up 
their own mistakes at the crisis, they im- 





was 


posed upon their royal master and shame- 
lessly flung all the blameon me. * * * 
Since the disturbance of 1882, all profli- 
gate and intriguing people had attached 
themselves to EN SEI-GAl, and formed a 
political faction. Possessed of great in- 
fluence, they had turned it to nefarious 
uses; they had darkened the sight of their 
KING; resorted to oppression; prevented 
the carrying out of laws; and as a conse- 
quence the country was being daily hurried 
to the brink of ruin. At that time I was 
thinking of calling on your Excellency in 
person, 1n order to discuss the situation to 
|my heart's content; but Iwas prevented 
|from attaining my object by the intrigues 
of the gang. But the national affairs being 
jin an extremely critical state, I could not 
\look on with indifference, and I decided to 
It appears, 
then, that the coup d'état of 1884 v 


|adopt a radical remedy.” 





v 


undertaken by KIM at the desire of his 








sovercign ; that its purpase was to remove 
| the political power out of traitorous hands ; 


that the disturbances altending it were 





lcaused by the intrigues of the Chinese 
leommander and others, who fired on the| 
| Palace; and that the 
|Javanese troops was 
himself. Where 
| which place 
Knt d 


part taken by the 
contrived by Kin 


are the “revelations” 





pan in such an equivocal 
t that 
interests were involved in the 
What he 


adical remedy” in view of a national 





os not 





even 









' posi 





that he adopted 





duc to the intrigues of the Chinese 


We have devoted to this matter of Mr. 
KIM-vo-KUN more time and space than it 
We should 


have been pleased to see him take a course 


seems, perhaps, to deserve. 


dignified, prudent, and indicative of all the 
patriotism for which we were originally 
disposed to give him credit. But the 
question whether he has established or 
forfeited his claim to public sympathy is 
altogether of trifling importance compared 
with the influence which his conduct may 
exercise upon the relations between China, 
Japan, and Korea. In the disorderly affairs 
of the peninsular kingdom, and in its un- 
certain national status no one can [ail to 
discern elements of grave danger to the 
peace of the East. The plain duty of all 
those who have access to the public ear is 
to cndeavour to avert this danger ; to dis- 
sipate clouds which as yet have nothing 
gible about them, but which, if encour- 





d to gather, may end in a storm. The 
North China Daily News docs not seem 
to realize cither the situation or its own 
Its comments upon Kim's 
letter 
they are misleading. 


responsibility. 


memorial and 





are almost as mis- 





chievou 





THE CONSULAR TRADE REPORT 
FOR NAGASAKI 
o 


HE Consular Tr: 


sa 


ade Report for Naga- 





ki, for 1885, contains nothing par- 
ularly interesting. Mr. AE 
evidently much perplexed about rates in 
converting dollars into sterling, and he has 





was 





In 





succeeded in perplexing his readers. 
dealing with imports for 1884, he takes 
the dollar at 4s. and in dealing with those 
for 18 


matel. 


he takes it at 4s. 1d. (approxi- 





Both rates are purely fictitious, 


resentment against me, [can rightly guess.! and the Brn family, and that he procured | but the latter (4.88) has this to recommend 


It is my calling in the aid of Japanese 


troops, a step which was necessitated by! 


the inevitable turn of events.” Did these 
three assertions stand alone, no person of 
common intelligence could regard them as 
“revelations” which impose upon the Japa- 
nese Government the duty of giving refuge 
and protection to Kim. But they do not 
stand alone. They are supplemented by 
explicit definitions of the character and 
purpose of the émeute. Itis the KING of 
Korea's “ruthless servants who are reallyto 
blame,’ we are told. The coup d'état was 
directed against the BIN family, who were 
“remarkable for their treasons, disloyalty 
and shameless reliance on China,” The 
KiNG himself is said to be ‘well aware of 
the fact,” and to have ‘‘instructed Kim to 
devise some means of neutralizing the un- 





scrupulous audacity” of the Bin. “TI then 
thought,” continues Kim, “that unless 
some decisive steps were taken to remove 
the political power out of such dangerous 
hands, Your MAJEsTy might, in some future 
time, be reckoned among the forgotten 
rulers of an obliterated country. And for 
this purpose I sacrificed myself.” These 
protests are addressed to the Kinc. To 


Digitized by Google 


the c 
That 
clear 





tion of the Japanese troops. 
account. It not 
de to claim the| 





is 


is 
whether he 
[credit of having forged his sovereign’s| 


own 








sires 








| autographic appe 
leuards: But whether or no he desires to 
appropriate that honour, there is no man- 
ner of question with regard to his avowals 
\that the cowp d'état was planned by him- 
self at the Kinc's desire; was dictated 
solely by Korea’s interest, and obtained 
the support of the J 


!to the Japanese Mini-| 
ster for the protection of the Japanese 





yanese Legation 
It 
novel doctrine that a man who attempts 





guards through Kim's agency. is a 
something in his own or his country’s 
interest, and by false or fair means pro- 
cures the partial cdoperation of a stranger, 
is entitled thenceforth to claim the per- 
petual protection and support of thal 
stranger. We invite the North China 
Daily News to set forth the grounds of its 
assertion; to recapitulate the ‘revela- 
tions’’ which impose such obligations! 
upon Japan. The attempt will demon- 
strate, better than any words of ours can 
demonstrate, how singularly extravagant | 
are our contemporary’s misapprehensions. 








UNIVE 
UR 


it—that it has been employed for many 
ars by the Customs. With regard to 
the former, it is not easy to see why 
dollars which were obtained from  ster- 
ling by converting it at 4.88, should be 
reconverted into sterling at 5.00. Both 
Mr. ROBERTSON and Mr. TRovp, in their 
Reports for Kanagawa and Hyégo respec- 
tively, adopted the 4.88 rate in treating 
imports. We presume that Mr. ENSLIE 
has some reason for his different proce- 
dure, but unfortunately he has not thought 
it worth while to explain himself. It ap- 
pears to us that by taking the four-shilling 





ye 


value of the dollar in 1884, his. sterling 
total is nearly 2} per cent. less than it 
should be. His final result is that the total 
trade of Nagasaki diminished by £1,743 
in 1885 as compared with 1884; but if the 
Customs rate be used in converting the 
imports of both years alike, it will be 
found that the decrease was £5,951. In 
dealing with exports, he takes rates of 3s. 
74. for 1884 and 3s. 6d. for 1885. There 
are thus four different rates employed in 
compiling the same Report. 

The trade of Nagas 
significant in dimensions—less than one 








is not only in- 
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million sterling annually—but it virtually 
depends upon one or two staples the tran- 
sactions in which do not furnish any trus| 





worthy test of general commercial condi- 
Of these coal is incomparably the 
It represents more than 


tions. 
most important. 
one-third of the aggregate trade. 
anyone visiting Nagasaki cannot fail to 
be impressed with the magnitude of 
this industry. The harbour, as pictures- 
que asit is excellent, is the chief coal- 
ing station in the Far i 
all nationalities come there to fill their 


Indeed, 


Vessels of 





s 


bunkers—an operation which is performed 
by swarms of women and children who, 
from a lighter’s hold to the lower deck of the 
steamer, form a living chain along which 
the little baskets of coal fly with wonderful 
celerity. Marvellous records are preserved 
as to the rapidity with which steamers 
Then 
there is the export of the mineral. This 
part of the business is of much the same 


have been supplied by this device. 


importance as the sales on the spot; for 
we find that while 142,900 tons were ship- 
ped to various ports in China and Japan 
during 1885, the quantity sold in Nagasaki 
was 127,428 tons. In connection with the 
export of coal Mr. ENSLIE gives intelli- 
gence not at all welcome to English ears. 
He says that the maritime carrying trade 
has fallen almost entirely into the hands of 
With all that keenness to detect 
and utilize opportunities which is materi- 


a 








Germans. 


ally helping to develope their trade, every- 
where, the Germans have sent out steamers 
specially suited—both in point of carrying 
capacity and economy of working—for the 
function of colliers. The consequence is 
that these vessels have driven their rivals 
out of the field, so that, while the returns. 
of British shipping at Nagasaki show a 
marked decrease, those of German ship- 
ping, on the contrary, show an increase of 
72 per cent. in number and 50 per cent. 
in tonnage during the year under review. 
This is another incident of the story which 
English enquirers are beginning to de- 
cipher everywhere. One of the Blue-books 
recently issued by the Royal Commission 
on the Depression of Trade and Industry 
ascribes Germany’s decreasing purchases 
of English goods to the fact that “ English 
producers are imperfectly acquainted with 
the requirements of the German market, 
and unwilling to alter the standard of 
supply to mect them.’’ The truth is that 
English merchants and manufacturers have 
grown lazy in the enjoyment of a virtual 
monopoly, and that, until they are thor- 
oughly roused, their more wakeful com- 
petitors will forge steadily ahead. 

Mr. IWASAKI YANOSUKE is the proprie- 
tor of the Takashima coal-mines referred to 
in this Report. The output appears to be 
steadily increasing, although the cholera epi- 
demic of last year—which made its way to 
the mines and was supposed to have infected 
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the coal—must have seriously checked 
both the work and the sales. The same 
gentleman is also largely interested in the 
dock and ship-building yards at Nagasaki. 
The Dock is the deepest and largest east 
of the Cape of Good Hope and will admit 
big iron-clads; and at the building yards 
no less than 87 coasters and colliers were 
turned out during the year. The conversion 
of Japanese junks into vessels of foreign 
rig seems also to be going on briskly. 

A largely fluctuating item of the Naga- 
saki trade is rice. Higo and Hizen are 
among the chief districts where this staple 
is produced, and thus it happens that the 
export and import at the neighbouring 
port of Nagasaki offer immediate evidence 
of the condition of the crop throughout 
Kiushu. Last year, owing to anticipations 
of a short yield, rice was imported to the 
value of £13,527. On the other hand, the 
prices ruling in London and Japan alike 
were not favourable to export, so that busi- 
ness in this line showed a diminution of 
£119,259. Thus, under the one item of 
rice, a difference of £132,786 appears in 
the trade of the port. Ifricebe omitted from 
the returns, it will be found that exports 
increased by £55,196, and imports by 
£48,703; the total increase of the trade, 





with this modification, amounting to 
£103,989. 
Mr. HALL, in one of his Consular Reports 


for Nagasaki, explained the reason why 
English textile fabrics were falling into dis- 
favour, and predicted a steady growth of 
the Japanese cotton-spinning industry. 
He was evidently right in his forecast. In 
1880, the import of cotton and woollen 
manufactured goods at Nagasaki amounted 
to £21,092 : in 1885 it had fallen to £6,143. 
Per contra, the import of raw cotton in the 
former year was only £5,189, whereas in 
the latter it was £41,279. 





It is evident that the future of Nagasaki 
depends chiefly upon the development of 
coal mining and the keramic industry. 
The whole of Kiushu is said to be one huge 
coal-bed, and we look forward to the day 
when from this source the wants of the 
entire Orient will be supplied. As for the 
manufacture of porcelain, there can be no 
doubt that Japan’s capacities in this direc- 
tion are capable of enormous development. 
The small increase which the export trade 
of Nagasaki shows in this staple since 1880 
—from £7,123 in 1880 to £11,007 in 1885 


| indicates that no radical effort has yet 


been madeto improve the methods of manu- 
facture. So far as we know, there is no 
country in the world where such a splendid 
supply of porcelain clay exists, and cer- 
tainly there is no country where expert 
labour is so cheap. Unless we are much 
mistaken, this is one of the industries which 
will assume very different dimensions after 
the country has been thrown open. Naga- 
saki and Nagoya will then receive a sen- 
sible accession of prosperity. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF A CHOLERA 
EPIDEMIC IN FAPAN. 
Sa 
I; 

HERE are, perhaps, no people in the 
world more remarkable for cheerful 
resignation in the presence of disaster than 
the Japanese. They will sit with equanimity 
among the ashes of their houses and live 
imperturbably in the presence of a cholera 
epidemic. The two things are not, indeed, 
equal tests of self-command. 
has inspired a certain contempt for con- 
flagrations. They come so often that not 
to be disturbed by their arriva 
sary qualification for residence in Téky6. 
Cholera, on the contrary, is a comparatively 
novel affliction. 








Familiarity 





is a neces- 


It is one of the few ills 
—perhaps the only grave ill—that has 
followed in the wake of Western civiliza- 
tion. True, there are some who deny that 
the plague is imported, maintaining that it 
existed in Japan long before the conclusion 
of Admiral STIRLING’s convention. We 
should be glad did history furnish warrant 
for this belief. But it does not. Neither 
the disease nor its name was known in 





Japan twenty-five years ago. We Westerns 
brought it with us, and, what is worse, 
brought it to a country where it apparently 
finds conditions specially suited to its 
sojourn. No one can yet venture to say 
with absolute certainty how cholera is 
propagated. Expert opinion 
whelmingly in favour of the theory that 
the Comma Bacillus finds its way into our 
systems in the water we drink, and in 
obedience to this verdict the Japanese are 
bestiring themselves to build aqueducts. 
Yokohama will be excellently provided 
before the midsummer of next year; Tokyé, 
Nagasaki and Osaka are busily calculating 
the cost; Kyété alone is rejoicing in the 
comparative immunity which its famous 
But 
when these great centres and other less 


is over- 


rivulets have hitherto conferred on it. 


important places are in possession of a 
pure water-supply, may we hope that 
cholera will cease its visitations? Who 
Since 1877 there has been no 
from cholera. lt 
seems as though Japanese methods of 


can say? 
year absolutely free 


agriculture had planted the germs firmly 
A pure supply of drink- 
ing water will unquestionably do much 
to counteract the taint, but will scarcely suf- 
fice to remove it. The Japanese have to 
learn that washing rice, vegetables which 
are eaten raw, table-utensils, and so forth 


in the soil. 


with contaminated water may be just as 
dangerous as drinking it. Perhaps if the 
people were more liable to panic, less dis- 
posed to take the ills of life lightly, they 
would evince greater earnestness in adopt- 
ing precautions. 

The experience of Yokohama this season 
has been exceptionally startling. Since 
last autumn the advent of the epidemic 
might have been expected at any time. 
Breaking out with rapidity and virulence 
in Nagasaki, it spread along the coast of 
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Kiushu, and thence leaped to Kobe and 
Osaka. Places farther north had no reason 
to anticipate immunity. Between them 
and the plague-stricken districts there was 
only one barrier—a quarantine station at 
Nagaura. There measures of disinfec- 
tion were carricd out with unremitting 
care. Every ship coming from a place 
where cholera had shown itself, and every 
one on board, was subjected to processes 
of fumigation and purification. But it was 
impossible to attribute any great efficacy 
to these precautions. A man does not 
imbibe cholera germs from his garments 
or from the surface of his own body. To 
bake the former and bathe the latter can- 
not kill bacteria which have already found 
their way into his intestines. If cholera 
were to come by sea to Yokohama, people's 


stomachs rather than their coats and hats 
would be its vehicle of transport. It did 
not come in this fashion, however. Once 


only before it had established itself firmly 
at Yokohama was any ship from the south 
so unfortunate as to carry infected per- 
sons, and they were detained at Nagaura. 
The disinfecting station probably served 
Its establishment and 
the energy ot its officials exercised a reas- 
suring influence upon the public mind, and 
the delay to which it subjected a ship gave 
a longer time for the development and de- 
tection of any poison which her crew or 
passengers might have imbibed. How 
then did the epidemic make its way 
northward? If this question could be con- 
fidently answered, we should probably find 
ourselves far on the route towards preven- 
tion. Unfortunately, it has not been 


only two purposes. 
y 





answered, and, so far as we can see, can- 
not be answered. Until the end of June, 
cholera scarcely showed itself at all in 
Yokohama, though for a month people had 
been dying at the rate of 7o or 80a day 
in Osaka, a place only 3o hours’ journey 
distant. But if cholera in a malignant and 
acknowledged type did not actually visit 
Yokohama in those days, the public was 
not entirely without a warning of its in- 
tended advent. And, strange to say, this 
warning came through the foreign resi- 
dents. In the present, as in all previous 
epidemics of cholera, they have enjoyed 
virtual immunity. From some unexplained 
cause the plague passes by their doors 
without entering. Yet we believe that it 
was they who felt and showed the first 
indications of its approach this season. 
Throughout June, the foreign community 
suffered from an epidemic of diarrhoea, in 
many cases violent and even dangerous. 
Expert cxamination detected the presence 
of the Comma Bacillus in this discase. Is 
it not possible that the foreign residents 
suffered then from a mild type of the 
malady which was soon to develope such 
deadly proportions among the Japanese ? 

It was on the last day of June that the 
plague announced its presence unequivo- 
cally in Yokohama. Twenty-seven days 
previously a sporadic case had been re- 
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ported. It was followed by four others in 
nearly as many weeks. But on the goth, a 
sudden and violent outbreak occurred. 
Twelve persons were seized and four of 
them speedily succumbed. They were all 
dwellers in the same street, and seven of 
them had used the same well. There 
was, therefore, a hope that the disease 
might be localized. The most radical mea- 
sures were adopted. Every inhabitant of 
the street was removed to an isolation 
station and there placed under observa- 
tion. Their houses, wells, and the whole 
street to which they belonged were 
thoroughly disinfected. For a short period 
it seemed as though these steps might 
succeed. The daily number of new cases 
did not exceed eleven or twelve until a 
week had passed. Then it rose to 
19; a week later it stood at 35, and 
in another week it had risen 
A heavy strain was put upon 
the of the authorities 
They speedly found themselves obliged to 


to 120. 
thus 
resources local 
provide hospital accommodation for from 
three to four hundred paticnts, and to 
organize a large force of officials who 
should be on duty night and day to en- 


force the contagious diseases regulations | 


issued by the Central Sanitary Board 
The ravages of the disease were confined 
to the lowest classes. Beyond the canal 
forming the Western boundary of Yoko- 
hama proper lies an extensive area which, 
eighteen years ago, was converted from an 
uninhabitable swamp into a mud-plain by 
means of material dug from a large canal. 
This unwholesome flat has always been a 
favourite haunt of cholera and fever. It is 
covered tolerably thickly with wooden 
shanties, having their floors in almost di- 
rect contact with the ground. 
capable of drainage 


It is scarcely 
It has no supply of 
even moderately pure water. Among 
its clusters of comfortless huts the cholera 
lingers persistently. The inhabitants are 
wholly unprovided with the means of com- 
bating such a visitation. Miserably poor, 
they are packed so closely that if one 
member of a household is attacked, there 
is no possibility of isolation without re- 
moval. Thus in the vast majority of 
cases it is necessary to carry the 
patient to hospital. There are, of course, 
exceptions. People whose houses satisfy 
the requirements of the sanitary regu- 
lations in regard to space and facilities 
for treatment are allowed to remain at 
home. But these instances are so rare 
that the general public have come to re- 
gard the hospital as the inevitable destina- 
tion of acholera patient. And beyond the 
hospital they see only death; for the per- 
centage of recoveries is too small to in- 
spire any tangible hope. Yet in the hos- 
pital, of which we shall presently speak at 
length, they are far better cared for than 
they could be in their own narrow, com- 
fortless dwellings. The element of com- 
pulsion is their only real cause of complaint. 
They are too ignorant to appreciate that 





at a crisis, such as a cholera epidemic, the 
safety of the community takes precedence 
of the fancies of the individual. But they 
are at the same time too law-abiding to 
offer any resistance. They go to hospital 
quietly, and, once there, have no reason to 
regret their admission. The organization 
connected with this part of the work is 
very excellent. The police, an extra force 
of whom is on duty throughout the night 
and the day, watch closely, and imme- 
diately give notice of sickness. Private 
medical practitioners are also under orders 
to report at once every case showing 
choleraic symptoms. On receipt of such 
intelligence a medical expert, of whom a 
number are in constant attendance at a 
station in the vicinity of the infected dis- 
trict, proceeds without delay to diagnose 
the disease. Should he pronounce it cho- 
lera, and should the sick man be unable or 
unwilling to satisfy the prescribed condi- 
tions for treatment in his own house, he is 
removed to hospital. Sometimes his own 
physician denies that the sickness is cho- 
lera. The decision then rests with one 
of the foreign practitioners attached to the 
Sanitary Bureau. Until he has given a 
verdict the removal of the patient is de- 
ferred. The litter used is a frame sus- 
pended from a bamboo carrying pole, and 
shut in by bamboo blinds. Lying at full 
length in this, and carried by two trained 
Japanese whose skill in this fashion of 
porterage is proverbial, the patient makes 
his way to hospital with scarcely per- 
ceptible motion. Should any of his family 
or friends desire to accompany him in the 
capacity of nurses, they are permitted to 
do so. Simultaneously with his removal 
all the inmates of the house where he lived 
are taken to a large isolated building, or 
cluster of buildings, where they are placed 
under observation for four days, their for- 
mer dwelling, its furniture, drains, wells, 
&c,, being thoroughly disinfected in the 
interim. Pure water is one of the chief 
wants in this unwholesome district. To 
meet a need so urgent at such a time, the 
authorities have organized a system by 
which large quantities of good water are 
carried from a considerable distance and 
supplied to the people gratis. But, as we 
have already said, it is more than doubtful 
whether the necessity of using this water, 
not alone for drinking purposes, but also 
for washing rice, vegetables and table 
utensils, is generally recognised and acted 
upon. The people do not understand how 
microscopic is the organism that works 
such terrible ravages upon the human frame. 
With fuller knowledge their céoperation 
would be more efficient, but the advisability 
of trying to educate them in this special 
direction has not apparently occurred to 
the authorities yet. 
* I. 

The Cholera Hospital stands on the 
bank of a canal at the Southern extremity 
of the reclaimed mud-flat described in our 
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preceding article. There is but one 
hospital. It would be better, of course, 
that there should be two or more, in order 
to shorten the journey for patients living 
at adistance. But fortunately the incon- 
venience which might have been caused 
by this want has not been felt in Yoko- 
hama: the cholera obligingly restricts its| 
ravages districts in the 
vicinity of the hospital. Hearing of a 
hospital, the reader must not picture to 
himself an imposing edifice of many 
storeys, with ordered approaches and trim 
He must rather imagine a 
series of low wooden edifices, standing, 
for the most part, parallel to each other. 
They are constructed of rough timbe: 
roofed with shingles ; 
throughout their length, to all the breezes 
of heaven, and raised so far above the 
ground that the air flows freely beneath 
Along their front runs the canal— 


to immediate 


surroundin, 








open on two sides, 





them. 
easy method of transport for patients coming 
from ships in the harbour—and at their rear 
wave green reeds that cover the uninhabited 
portion of the mud-flat. They are sur- 
rounded by a high paling, and at one end 
workmen are busily engaged running up an 
addition, for unfortunately 
modation which the place affords has not 
been found equal to the demands of the 
The neighbourhood 
deserted as one might expect to find it 
People come and go with indifference, and 
you may even sce loiterers peeping curi- 
few 





the accom- 


epidemic. is not 





within a 





through the palings 
nie 

ente 

patient 

through 


ously 
feet of the w 
Let 
with 
Passing 





as in 
who 


a 


though 





company 


secks admission. 


a 





short corridor, 





find ourselves in a small square space, 
impregnated with the odour of prophylac- 
dark corners 
offering a gloomy contrast to the general 
airiness of its surroundings. This is the 
court where final judgment is pronounced 


tics, its stained boards and 





he learns—or 
bly 


nase 


on the sick man. Here 
rather his friends learn, for he is pro! 
apathetic himself—whether the di 


that has overtaken him is really the dread 








epidemic. Of course his chance of being 
turned back is almost infinitesimal. The 
of cholera are not easy to 





It is said that they may be de- 
tected by common intelligence, after a 
short experience, even without medical 
training. The physicians employed by 
the Sanitary Bureau to perform the origi- 
nal prognosis have both training and ex- 
perience. There is small likelihood that 
their opinion will be contradicted by the 
examination subsequently conducted in 
the vestibule of the hospital. Such a thing 
has, however, occurred, and who can tell 
how painfully hearts have throbbed in that 
little chamber where the litter of the suf- 
ferer rests a moment on its journey ? And 
then, even though he be not* actually 
turned back, there is still one hope. He 
may be placed in the doubtful ward. For 
at the most westerly end of the hospital 
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there is a suite of rooms, separated from 
the cholera-wards proper by the place of 
convalescents. of dubious 
character are detained and tended, gene- 
rally to be transferred at last to the body 
of the hospital, though 
rarely, to be dismissed without admission 
to the band of plague-stricken sufferers. 
‘Three steps beyond the little office of 
examination you enter the first ward. It 
consists of a row of dormitories opening, 
at one side, on a roomy corridor, at the 
other looking out through 
tures on green reeds and the blue sk 
The dominant purpose in the construc- 
tion of the hospital has been airine 
It is a mere skeleton of timbers, within 
which with 
petual. bris 
ventilation, 


Here cases 


but sometimes, 


spacious aper- 








the atmosphere moves 


In regard of excellent 


per- 





ness. 
an entire 
ings or other parapherna 
and cheap destruc- 


absence of hang- 






a capable of 


retaining infection, 





ter it ha: 
Naspital! is ideally, perfec 
mer contrivance. 





served its purpose, the 
But it is es- 





In cold 





weather it would be useless, and even in 


hot weather its flimsy roof constitutes a 


mediocre sunshade. Yet it is precisely in 
the 


records have been obtained 


such buildings, or under canvas, tha 
best 


in times of epidemic. 





medical 


In cach dormitory there are three beds 
with straw-stuffed mattresses and pillows. 
Not than two of these beds are 
intended to be occupied at the same time, 
but in of the 


present. ep! has rendered adherence 


more 


several es the severity 








emic 


to this rule impossible. after 
the removal of a patient hi 


n excessive precau- 


Invariably 








pillow are burned— 
tion, accordin but the excess is 
surely in the right direction. 
ect that the conceptions sv 
disease which kills with the speed of a 





g to some 





Do not ex- 





ed by a 





virulent poison will be realized in a Japa- 
nese cholera hospital. You will not often 
sce people twisted by agony or conyulsed 
by retching. 
harrowing to witness but execedingly 
For the most part few evidences of suf- 
fering force themselves upon your atten- 


Such cases there are indeed, 





rare. 








tion. The place is quiet, almost solemnly 
quiet. Turn your head away and no- 
thing tells you that you are among 


the victims of a deadly plague except, 
perhaps, 
dying man as the mechanism of his life 
labours slowly towards its end. Here on 
the first bed lies a strongly built lad. His 
limbs are well rounded; his checks are 
full, and but for the sickly pallor of his 
face you would suppose him to be hale 
and hearty. Touch his hand, however; 
you find it cold and clammy. Feel his 
pulse ; its beats are absolutely impercep- 
tible. He is in a state of collapse. Yet 
he moves his arms and turns his head as 
though still in full possession of his mus- 
cular energy. Hanging beside his bed is 
a carefully kept record of his case. It tells 
you that he has been but a few hours in 


the monotonous moaning of some 


UNIVE 





| painfully for breil 





mattress and | ‘* 


hospital. Will he rally? “Impossible to 
predict,” replies the doctor. “We have 
had a case where the collapse lasted for 
nearly three days, and long after hope 
had begun to appear extravagant, reaction 


set in. Look at this patient in the next 


ward, for example. Two hours ago 
he was in a condition similar to that 
of the lad you have just examined. Yet 


you observe that his pulse is just com- 
mencing to be perceptible and the caloric 
is returning.” 
The ph an smiles 
to another bed on 
lies, hollow-checked, gla 


“Is he then out of danger?” 
and points silently 
an old man 
-eyed, catching 
five 





which 





He has been 
d 
collapse and is now sinking in his second. 
Then 
there is the fever which succeeds the cho- 


in hospital; has rallied from his first 





He will be dead in a few minutes. 


lera—typhoid fever nearly as fatal as the 
At least in every 
second ward you sce people ng into 





plague that precedes it. 
laps 





this fever or wasting away under its fire. 





Here is a beautiful little ‘girl of seven or 


eight, with dimpled limbs and_ softly 
rounded face. She rolls her tiny head 


from side to side with mechanical regu- 
larity, and if you bend down you will see 
that her ey The 
fever is upon her, and the doctor turns 
sadly away, hiding his face from a woman 





S are sct and staring. 





who stands beside the bed, her look of 
almost the saddest sight you 
Yet she 
tions, too fearful perhaps of the reply she 
might elicit. ‘I never saw a prettier child 
that little 
when it came to hospite 


fierce anxic! 





|have witnessed asks no ques- 





than one,” says the doctor, 





a few days ago. 
Only when 
ange its red dress for the 


It seemed to be all sunshine 


we wanted to ¢ 





white 
fwith t 
Poor 


rment of the hospital, it pleaded 





rful eyes for the gayer colour.” 








child! a prophetic in- 


stinct. White is the colour of mourning 
In the next ward is another 
nd more worn, but fairly on 
the way to convalescence. As the foreign 
doctor approaches its bedside, it stretches 
out its wasted hands and asks plaintively 
for an egg! Up to this you have seen 
little if anything of the shocking appear- 





n 





pan. 





mite, thinner 


s 





ances which are popularly supposed to ac- 
The patients in general 
have shown few outward signs of serious 


company cholera. 
sickness, Here, however, is another type 
—a type better known in India than in 
Japan. The sufferer is a middle-aged 
man, strongly built and bronzed. 
his forehead, from the roots of his hair to 
his eyebrows, stretches a close series of 
deep wrinkles, and the hand that lies on 
his breast looks as if it had been boiled, 
so puckered and colourless is the skin. 
These consequence of 
severe vomiting and purging. The blood, 
deprived of serum, has ceased to cir- 
culate freely. A woman lying in the 
next bed—for the rapid strides of the 
epidemic have rendered it impossible to 
provide separate wards for the male and 


Across 





marks are the 
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female patients in every case—shows these 
symptoms even more markedly, In addi- 
tion to the wrinkling and puckering, her 
cheeks scem to meet, so far have they 
fallen in, and her eyes are sunk in deep 
caverns. But these are the exceptions. 
Generally the plague does its deadly work 
without much external The one 
symptom which appears to accompany it 
invariably is apathy 


show. 


The patient seems 
benumbed and wholly indifferent to the 
things Doubtless 
cases narcotism has been produced by 


about him. in many 


strong doses of opium. But, apart from 
this, cholera appears to paralyse all the 
vital functions ; to separate its victim at 
Whenever this is not 
so; whenever strength or hope has begun 
to return, you find the natural politeness 
of the Japanese asserting itself. Faint 
voices thank the doctor for his daily visits, 
and feeble figures struggle into’ sitting 
postures to have their pulses felt. No- 
where does a complaint make itself heard 
or a symptom of impatience become per- 
ceptible. 

The effects of the disease are compli- 


once from the world. 





cated; the treatment is comparatively 
simple—opiates at first, stimulants after-| 
wards. Medical science is still groping 


Will it ever discover one as 
speedy and as powerful as the poison of 
the plague? It a difficult field for 
experiment. The onlooker who has not 


after a cure. 
is 


been hardened by experience, finds no 
room for any sentiment but horror and 
compassion. How can any single anti- 
dote rclicve suffering that presents so 
many aspects? This old man who rests 
upon his knees aad face, doubled up with 
cramp; this girl with burning skin and 
suffused eyes who tosses her limbs about 
in fever; this child, pulseless and cold; 
this stalwart coolie who jerks himself hi- 
ther and thither as the thickened blood 
flows sluggishly and painfully through his 
arteries—how are they all to be relieved ? 
The hopelessness of the question is not 
the least painful part of the calamity. You 
feel that science is practically helpless. 
Careful tending seems to be well nigh all 
that is possible, and that, at any rate, is pro- 
vided. With rare exceptions a nurse 
stands within arm’s length of every bed. 
The majority of these belong to the staff 
of the hospital ; some are friends or rela- 





tives who have accompanied the sick. 
too, 
round, so that each case is almost un- 


Doctors, are constantly going 
ceasingly under medical inspection. Ice is 
In the fever 


stage its value is easily understood, but 


used in large quantities. 


one can hardly conceive that the cold semi- 
inanimate condition of the cholera-stricken 
body should be accompanied by a fire 
within. Such, however, is often the case. 
Throughout the progress of the disease, 
and not least in the early period of con- 
valescence, there is a constant longing for 
something to cool the mouth and stomach. 


They appear to be quiet and almost painless. 
An old woman expires as we stand beside 
her. Her sunken features are not crossed 
by any tremor or convulsion, and the 
coverlet is drawn over a face that might be 
sleeping. 

Passing from the sick to the convalescent 
wards you seem suddenly to emerge into 
sunshine. Men, women and children are 
there glorying in the gift of recovered life 
Brighter faces or more grateful greetings 
it would be difficult to conceive. If the 
physician has to confront death and pain, 
he has also his reward. But in the case 








of cholera it is a scant reward. One soon 


comes to the end of thishappy scene. For 
nearly two hours you have been passing 
from ward to ward filled with hopeless 
sufferers. you see 


the last of the little group of convalescents 


In avery few minute: 











How, indeed, can it be otherwise, when 
for every patient saved, four or five 
are carried to the dead-house ? 
valescent wards may well encroach but 
little upon the space reserved for the 
stricken and the dying. Is it, then, that 
the Japanese show lack of stamina; a 
want of vital force to struggle against the 
attacks of the disease ? 
yes,” replies the doctor. “Not that the 
death-rate here differs much from the 
death-rate in Europe, but the type of the 





“On the whole, 


The constitution of 
the Japanese resembles that of a child. He 
runs down quickly and picks up again, 


disease is less violent. 


when he does pick up, with equal rapidity. 
Happily we scem to have passed the worst 
stage in Yokohama. Our death-rate is dimi- 
nishing, and so is the number of our fresh 
cases. Strange to say, in these latter days 
the plague has developed a new character. 
It is not a better character, but it is the 
character with which we are more familiar 
in other countries. We find oftener the 
wrinkled skins and sunken features which 
are elsewhere considered typical of the 
malady. Do we perform post-mortems ? 
No; there is apparently little more to 
be learned in that line of research, and 
in truth our hands are too full already.” 

Arrived now at the outskirts of the hos- 
pital, you find yourself beside an open 
shed. In it stands a row of carefully 
covered tubs which coolies are preparing 
to remove. They contain excreta, already 
disinfected and about to be carried away 
for calcination. Formerly the thinner 
portions of these excreta used to be dumped 
in the sea but the practice has been aban- 
doned, and the whole is now subjected to 
the action of fire. 

Beyond the shed for the excreta stands 
the dead-house. Like the surrounding 
buildings, it is roughly constructed but 
well adapted to its purpose. After the 
bodies are deposited here, an interval of 
about twelve hours elapses before their 
removal to the cremation ground. During 
that time their friends are notified; all 
necessary records are prepared, and symp- 





Deaths take place chiefly after sunset. 
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toms of decomposition satisfy the ignorant 


The con- 


that no indecent haste has been employed. 
Vulgar prejudices have to be combated. 
The authorities spare no pains to dispel 
every doubt which might deter the people’s 
céoperation. 


All this cos 





smoney. The large corps 
of nurses and physicians—Japanese phy 
cians constantly on duty and a daily visit 
from a foreign expert—the medicines ; the 
generous diet; the numerous sanitary 
officials; the litter-carriers ; the cremation; 








the lavish use of disinfectants ; the destruc- 
tion of clothes and bedding ; the supply of 
pure water; the staff of clerks and re- 
corders—these items represent a heavy 
total at the end ofeach month. Of course 
the Local Government take the first re- 
sponsibility. But it is largely lightened 
by the liberality of private citizens. Thou- 
sands of dollars have already been sub- 
scribed by these, and their purses are still 
open. One fund there is to which all, 
whether native or foreign, might be glad 
to contribute. Itis the fund for children 
left parentless and penniless by the plague. 
Recently a whole family of six entered the 
hospital. There remains of them 
only a baby in arms. 


| 


now 
Charity had never 
a wider or a more worthy field to exercise 
its ministrations. 


iM. 

To complete what we have already written 
upon this subject, it is necessary to add a 
few facts and figures. 

It has already been explained that each 
ward in the Cholera Hospital contains 
three beds, but that, except in rare cases, 
not more than two are occupied at the 
same time. In order to sccure ample 
attention for the patients, two nurses are 
attached to each ward. In serious cases, 
however, the allowance is one nurse to 
each bed. In the wards for mild cases— 
which, we should have stated, are kept 
apart from their dangerously attacked 
fellow-sufferers—one nurse to each ward 
is considered sufficient. Further, every 
separate building is superinténded by two 
overseers. It results from this distribution 
that the total number of nurses on duty at 
the hospital is 202, of whom three are 
head-nurses, and that the total number of 
overseers is 22. 

With regard to medical attendance, 
twenty physicians are borne on the staff 
of the Hospital. Of these, seventeen live 
at the Hospital, and are either constantly 
on duty in the wards or ready to go on 
duty. Three, namely, the Principal Medi- 
cal Officer and two foreign physicians, 
visit the wards daily, and examine every 
paticnt newly admitted as well as every 
patient already undergoing treatment. 
The Principal Medical Officer and the 
Vice-Principal, Drs. Miyajima and Yosui- 
MASU, serve without remuneration. They 
are not alone in this philanthropy. At 
four convenient places throughout the 
town, dispensaries are specially organized 
to furnish medicine and assistance in cases 
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of cholera. To these dispensaries forty- 
nine physicians are attached, all of whom 
give their services gratis. The cost of the 
drugs and the current expenses of these 
dispensaries are paid out of a fund raised 
by private subscription among the Japa- 
nese merchants of Yokohama, seventeen 
of whom contributed over five thousand 
wen at the first call. Anyone attacked by 
the epidemic is thus certain of receiving 
medicine and expert aid within a few 
minutes of his seizure. 

We may mention here that the total 
number of patients treated at the Cholera 
Hospital this year from the beginning of 
the epidemic up to August 14th, was 2,023. 
Of this number 386 had recovered and 
1,325 had died on the latter date. Three 





hundred and twelve were still under treat- 
ment, of whom 80 were expected to sur- 
The death-rate thus appears to be 
seventy The 
number of patients treated at their own 
houses since the beginning of the epidemic 
We mention this specially, because 


vive. 
per cent. approximately. 


is 46. 
a belief obtains pretty generally that every 
victim of the epidemic is carried to hospi- 
tal by the police, whether he will or not. 
The fact is, as has been already explained, 
that if a patient desires to remain at his 
own house, and if his circumstances are 
such as to admit of certain accurately 


prescribed arrangements with regard to 





isolation and disinfection, no opposition 
whatsoever is offered to his treatment at 
home. Hitherto, however, the epidemic 
has confined its ravages almost exclusively 
to the lowest classes, and this, not any 
arbitrary action on the part of the authori- 


ties, is responsible for the very small num- 





ber of patients who have been in a position 
to remain at their own houses. 

The total numbers of sanitary oflicers and 
of constables specially engaged in dealing 
with cholera patients in Yokohama Dis- 
trict alone, are 54 and 175, respectively. 
In the former number are included 14 
physicians. Besides these there are 79 
constables and temporary emp/oyés whose 
it every part of the town daily 





duty is to v 
to see that cleanliness and the prescribed 
preventive measures are duly observed. 
The expenses in connection with general 
sanitation and disinfection are defrayed 
out of funds raised by local taxation, while 
those incurred in the treatment of patients, 
the removal and destruction of infected 
clothing, excreta, &c., are nominally borne 
by the sick man or his relatives. But when, 
as is almost invariably the case, the patient 
is too poor to meet such a call, the ex- 
penses become a charge upon the funds 
above alluded to. The cost of treatment 
in the Hospital is not large. It is covered 
by 80 sen daily, per head, and this includes 
every outlay required by the case. We 
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may add that the public expenditure on 
account of the epidemic this year—exclud- 
ing the cost of medical inspection of vessels 
and disinfection of passengers at Nagaura, 
and excluding also the special outlay made 
by towns and villages—is estimated at 
188,000 yen for the whole Prefecture of 
Kanagawa. Of this total, the sum absorbed 
by the Yokohama Hospital alone, up to 
August rgth, was 19,400 yen; being an 
average of 431 yen daily. An important 
There 
are many streets in Yokohama where either 
the wells have been condemned as unfit 
for drinking purposes, or the people are 
too poor to pay the price demanded by 
water-carriers in consequence of the long 
These streets 


visited at frequent intervals daily by water- 


item is the supply of pure water. 


continued drought. are 
carts, bearing a notice “ Pure water sup- 
plied gratis,” and each house is furnished 
with as much water as it requires. An im- 
mense boon to the lower classes at such a 
time as the present, this arrangement ne- 
cessarily entails no inconsiderable outlay. 
When we remember, also, that in cas: 
where, among the inmates of closely pac 
ed lodging-houses, or the crowded work- 
people in tea-firing godowns, &c., a number 
of cholera-seizures have been reported, it 
has been deemed necessary to isolate as 
many as 540 persons at one time, some 
idea may be formed of the strain upon the 
resources of the Prefecture. 

One other subject, briefly alluded to in 
a preceding article, requires a few more 
words. We have said that in the case of 
children left destitute by the death of their 
parents their maintenance is provided for at 
the public expense. It must not be under- 
stood, however, that a particular fund is set 
apart to meet s In Japan, 


rules for the treatment of castaways or pau- 


ch emergencies. 





pers have long existed and are carefully 
Children deserted or left des- 
titute by their parents, and having no 


enforced. 


relatives to care for them, are taken by the 
Headman (Aocho) and supported at the 
cost of the district or village. An annual 
grant of seven fo (about 3 bushels) of 
rice, or the equivalent in money, is made 
by the Central Government on account of 
each such child, and this is supplemented 
by whatever amount may be n 





ssary 
from the local taxes. The child is sup- 
ported thus until it is 13 years of age, or 
until it is adopted into a family capable of 
maintaining it. Of this provision it is 
possible, of course, to take immediate 
advantage in the case of a children whose 
parents are attacked by cholera. But it 
often happens that a mother does not like 
to be separated from her child, and begs 
that it may be carried to Hospital with her. 
In that event the little one is placed in the 
convalescent ward, under the care of a 





healthy nurse provided by the authorities, 
so long as its mother is under treatment. 
It will, we think, be readily admitted 
that in all the arrangements here described 
the Japanese Authorities have shown most 
praiseworthy zealand prudence. Wedo not 
venture to say whether or no their system 
is the best possible. Indeed, it seems to 
us that considerable improvements might 
be effected by adopting Dr. VAN DER 
HEYDEN’S suggestions. 





But the case as it 





stands does them very great credit, and 
we are disposed to think that few countries, 
whatever be their pretensions, can show a 
better record. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

atop 

[Our leaders must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinion of our 


Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or 
for the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom. ] 





THE SILVER QUESTION. 





To Tm! 
Sin—l 


columns 





pITOR OF THE “ JapaN Mart.” 


me though the medium of your 
I the attention of Englishmen and 
Germans to the condition of affairs resulting from 





S|the methods applied to effect the depreciation of 





Iver bullion, and to the injury suffered by the 
material interests of those engaged in the prosecu- 
tion and development of trade and commerce in 
the Far East, aswell as in all countries using a silver 
currency. The efforts of these financiers have 
brought down the price of silver to that extent that 
the bullion value of the Mexican dollar, and the 
silver yen of Japan is only about 73 cents in gold. 
The rupee of India has been correspondingly re- 
or, equal 











‘The result is that a be 
to a tariff of 27 per cent., has been erected against 
commercial interests of all descriptions that are 
in any degree involved with the commerce of 
silver using co 
vastly overs! 


duced in value. 






ntries. 





Itis a question to-day that 
adows Home Rule so far as the pro- 





sperity of the English Empire is involved, and has 
interest for Germany far above any other matter 
that now occu 


the 





attention of the well wishers 
There is an apparent strife be- 
tween England and Germany at this time for the 
control of the trade of China and Japan, and they, 
with the other Treaty Powers, are now determining 
the measure of liberty that shall Le enj 
Japan in the regulation of her affairs 
far as her tariff is in question. 

















yed by 
nancial so 
For years the 
governments having treaties with Japan have been 
deliberating, disputing, and doubting whether a 5 
per cent. or a 10 per cent. average duty should 
be allowed to be collected. But while the negotia- 
tions have been dragging their slow length along 
the financial kings have handicapped the interests 
of the merchant princes to the extent of 27 per 
cent., and the merchant princes have blindly aided 
them to attain this result. 





In the crusade against 
silver the manufacturing and commercial classes 
have marched abreast of the manipulators of ex- 
change in the interests of holders of securities 
fetching fixed incomes, never apparently giving 
a thought to the inevitable result that would follow 
the cheapening of silver bullion—through the 
shrinkage of the value of the coined dollars of 
Mexico, the yen of Japan, the rupee of India, 
and the units of value in all silver using communi- 
ties. The shrinkage of 27 per cent. in the value of 
such monies is now demonstrating to the interested 
world of commerce, and the manufacturers as 
well as the merchant princes of the world, that all 
enteprises based upon the commerce of the nations 
are being destroyed in the interests of the money 
manipulators pure and simple. The welfare of the 
millions is sacrificed to the opulence of the gold 
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aristocracy, ‘The action of the United States 
Congress, during its present session, gives evidence 
that the supine indifference of the people to this 
question of silver depreciation is a thing of the 
The condition of the working masses in 








past. 


Europe is fast assuming a phase so aggravated that | 
amelioration must be specdily found or the founda- 


tions of society will be loosened, and wealth, both 
gold and silver, will be insufficient to sustain the 
assaults of frenzied discontent, 
of silver has cheapened the bread the poor eat, 
but at the same time it has destroyed ina large 
measure the means through which the poor earned 
wherewith to buy bread at any price—cheap bread 








work forthe bread winner is a_mockery of 
The efforts of Bismarck to fur- 
ther the interests of German trade in the 
more than nullified L 
methods devel 
The meichant 
chandise at 4 
at the time o! 


a diabolical type. 
east are 
y the course of the financial 
bed at home—as seen in trade here. 
Japan contracts to deliver mer- 
price based on the rate of exchange 
ng the bargain. He is 
German competing against an English firm, or vice 















ma 





a 
versa. Competition is keen, narrow margins of 
yured on tosecure the business. When 
¢ time 


profits are 
delivering 
dollars named in the bond, but finds that in pounds 





ai 





ives he receives the number of 


sterling or rix marks he is away behind on the 





transaction, because of the fallin exchange result- 
ant from the continuous depreciation of the silver 


money in which he is paid. So long as the pre- 





sent conditions envelop trade, only disaster can 








ensue. No set of merchants can make even bi 
ancesbrat in the face of the serious losses entailed 
because of the fluctuations in silver value. The 





interests of British trade could Le more speedily 
censerved if the English Government would act 
in behalf of its manufacturers, merchants, and 
incidentally, its labouring communities, by giving 
lity to the value of silver, than by all the 
ris of the corps of officials who have reccived 
ations that they should use their endeavours 
ja fostering teade for British The 
United States Congress may yet be the delibera- 
tive body which, obeying the voice of the people, will 
ordain that silver shall again take the place from 
which English and German financers have re- 
moved it, It was by a slender majority only that 
the free coinage of silver was defeated in the pre 
sent Congress, and the indications of the times 
plainly foreshadow that the next Congress will 
legislate in favour of free coinage of silver as 
as of gold. It has been hinted that the 
low price of silver was reached through the exer- 
tions of the exchange manipulators, with the 
hope that the suggestion might 
some of the weaker-knecd members of the Con- 
gress of the United Si 

















merchants, 








well 











ave influence on 








induce 
ge of the two 
millions monthly now ordained by the statute. 
But the project failed. The amount of injury 
which the commerce centering in the Far East has 
suffered because of the war on silver is beyond 
calculation. ‘The immediate effects have been bads 
the ultimate results, flowing from present losses, no 
human being can tell. The gold standard advocates 
are the devastators of all interests outside of those 
inhering to fixed incomes that are payable in gold. 
All the world besides suffers that they who are 
now arrayed in purple and fine linen may be yet 
farther removed from the source from which flows 
all their wealth and opulence. 

It may be that neither in England nor in Germany 
the people make themselves felt through Par- 
liamentary action to such an extent that the govern- 
ments will listen to their demands, but in the United 
States, the masses have through their represen- 
tatives decided that so far as that country is con- 
cerned they will have silver on the old ratio with 
gold. Free coinage for silver will be one of the 


es, and some 


action as against the continued coi 











issues on which the elections will hinge in the 


United States when the members of the next Con- 
gress are elected, Free coinage in the United 
States means the resumption of the old relations 
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The cheapening | 


lattributes the depreciation 


between gold and silver, the world over. The fact 
that the U.S. House of Representatives has passed 
a bill ordering the Secretary of the Treasury 
to pay out a surplus of 70,000,000 in redemp- 
tion of bonds outstanding, tells surely that silver 
will be made to hold its place with Americans. 
It would appear to be eminently proper for the 
English and German merchants doing business in 
Japan and China to combine in making such 
representations regarding the situation as will 
demand the attention of those in authority and who 
wield the necessary powers. A statement of cogent 
reasons for the adoption of some measures of relief, 
looking to some action that will give to silver a 
truthworthy value, if submitted to the boards 
of trade in the commercial centres of both England 
and Germany, could not fail to have a good effect ; 
materially hastening the time when silver shall be 
again recognized as a fitting adjunct of geld in the 
marts of trade the world over.“ The gods help 
those who help themselves.” It behoves the mer- 
chants of the Far East to.give what aid they may 
in furtherance of what they most earmestly desire. 
Drowning men catch at straws. While there is 
even a remote chance that concentrated efforts on 
the part of those interested in the welfare of the 
commercial affairs of Japan and China may bring 
the desired relief, the attempt should be made. 
So it seems to 

Yours truly, 

Yokohama, August 16th. 


“We entirely agree with our correspondent as to the 
advisability of such a step on the part of foreign 
merchants in Japan, Indeed the same recom. 
tueudation bas been made more than once in these 
columns—Eb. F.40) 








Xx. 









‘To THE Epitor oF THE “JAPAN Matt,” 

Sirx,—I quite agree with your correspondent 

that something should be done (if possible) 

to set commerce on its legs again, and promote 

enterprise and expansion; but I cannot help 

thinking that X. is somewhat mixed in his ideas 
upon the silver question,” 

He speaks of the “ 





crusade against silver,” and 
of that to 
and “the manipulators of 


metal 


“financial king 





exchange.” 

I should like a little explanation fiom him upon 
this point, as [ have been and am still under the 
impression that the fall in silver, as well as in other 
commodities, has been brought about by the 

















yf the former 
arcity of gold, 


ibundan! 8 comparison, with the 





Ie says again, “The cheapening of silver has 
cheapened the bread the poor eat.” How? The 
cheapening of silver in silver using countries would 
increase the price of bread; and in gold standard 
countries it would not affect it at all, any more 
The fact is, 
that, silver and bread, and most other articles 
have got cheap together, and maintain their rela- 
tive values. pretty accurately, the difference being 
rather in favour of silver, which has not cheapened 
so much as most other things. 

I fancy that the people of England “ make them- 
selves felt through Parliamentary action” quite as 
much, and a good deal more promptly than the 
people of the United States; and in coupling Eng- 
land and Germany together in this connection, X. 
betrays much ignorance of the constitutions of those 
countries. ‘The people of the United States even 
are tied to a government for four years, while the 
people of England turn theirs out whenever it 
ceases to carry out their ideas. 

Lam quite sure it would be a splendid thing for 
the United States to have bi-metallism established 
throughout the world, but I am not so sure that it 
would be so good for England, who occupies an 
unique position as compared with the rest of the 
world. 

Lastly, gold and silver are now quoted at their 
actual market values. If you establish a fictitious 
value for the latter, how will you be able to. main- 
tain it? Will not the production of silver, like the 





than the cheapening of sugar or iron. 





production of every other article, affect its value, 
and cause a difference between bar silver in the 
market, and silver which has been stamped at the 
Mint, as now actually prevails in the United States? 

The United States Governmentis not able to buy 
silver and pay for it with 1,000 silver dollars, 
then stamp it at the Mint andturn out about $1,150. 

Why does not England generously come forward 
and help the United States to work of their old 
stock at some such figure ? 

Lam, Sir, yours respectfully, 

CENT PER CENT. 
Yokohama, August 18th, 1886. 


[To answer the questions and points raised in this letter 
would oblige us to re-write much that has already heen 
written more than once in these columns.—Ep, .M.] 








To THe Eptror oF THE “ Japan Matt-”” 

At the hazard of intruding upon your space, 
I cannot allow it to appear that ‘Cent per Cent,” 
knows all about silver, although the business 
of cent per cent operators should bring some 
financial knowledge to one of average smart- 
ness in the fraternity. It is y to put 
matters very plainly to get at the capacity of 
the confirmed advocates of the gold standard. 
I thought IT had done that in the article criti- 
cised by “Cent by Cent,” but I find I failed, 
so you will excuse my using exact terms that no 
one or more persons should be incapable of under- 
standing. I mean by the crusade against silver, 
by way of explanation, the action of the German 
Government, in 1873, in demonet 


in necessa 








ing silver, and 
the course of Holland and Sweden and Denmark 
the same divection immediately after, and the 
action of the United States in 1876, when Mr. 
Bontwell, then Secretary of the Treasury, smuggled 
through Congress an Act making silver a legal ten- 
der for five dollars only, and stopping the coinage 
of silver dollars. England, upon her resumption of 
specie payments, subsequent to the strain upon her 
monetary resources incidental to the Napoleonic 
wars, ordained that the Bank of England notes 
should be redeemed with gold. England was the 
pioneer in the war on silver. The Latin Union, 
France, Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland, mutually 
agreed to coin a limited amountof silver, that should 
be current in the countries composing the Union. 
Free coinage of silver was prohibited in the coun- 
ties that had enjoyed the blessings of a double 
standard of gold and silver. All the silver coins of 
the countries named above held their value within 
the confines of the country minting them, and have 
the same value abroad, barring ordinary exchange 
discounts. That is to say, the silver coins of gold 
standard countries have a home value: the dollar 
of the United States is as good as a gold dollar in 
all transactions in the United Stat 
coins of England pass current 
at home. 








in 

















The silver 
th English gold 
‘The franes and livres of France, Swit- 
zerland, Belgium, and Italy are interchangable 
with gold within the Latin Union confines. So it 
happens that if any volume of any of these 
coins find its way to any other land, they have 
a value equal to the relative values of the gold 
coins of the various countries minting them, 
and do command their value in gold, minus the 
cost of transportation, insurance, and a mar- 
gin of profit agreeable to the purchaser. But the 
dollar of Mexico, the yen of Japan, the paper of 
India, and the units of value of the exclusively 
silver using countries, are worth only their bullion 
value outside the limits of the countries minting 
them, because they are not interchangable with 
gold where they are minted. Surely “Cent Per 
Cent,” can understand the proposition that the 
estoppage of the free coinage of silver in gold- 
standard countries has been a war on silver? It 
has been a game of help yourself and cripple your 
neighbour; proving in the sequel a Boomerang 
diversion. ‘The bread question is answered by 
“Cent per Cent” himself. ‘The fact is that silver 
and bread, and most other articles, have got cheap 
together and maintain their relative value pretty 
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accurately, the difference being rather in favour of 
silver, which has not cheapened so much as most 
other things. The bakers in England cannot be 
considered to include the “ people,” as in compari- 
son with the United States, where the suffrage 
not, being limited by freehold and income restric- 
tions, is the prerogative of the citizen as his birth- 
right, so I will not acknowledge to ignorance so deep 
as is charged. “ Cent per Cent” tells you that he 
is “ quite sure it would bea splendid thing for the 
United States to have bi-meta 
throughout the world,” but he is “ not so sure, that 
it would be so good for England, who occupies an 
unique position as compared with the rest of the 
world.” I hold that what would be good for the 
United States would be also beneficial for all the 
nations, England probably reaping larger advan- 
tage than any other gold-standard country. The 
silver using nations, of course, would be the imme- 
diate gainers if their coins were again given the 
values they possessed at the era of the free 
coinage of silver the world over, on the old 
established ratio between gold and silver. “Cent 
per Cent,” says, lastly, ‘gold and silver are now 
quoted at their actual market values. If you esta- 
blish a fictitious value for the latter, how will you 
be ableto maintain it? Will not the production 
of silver, like the production of any other article, 
affect its value, and cause a difference between bar 
silver in the market, and silver which has been 
stamped at the mint, as now actually prevails in 
the United States?” Ye gods! how easy it is 
to ask questions where one thinks the question a 
hard nut to crack. I will graciously insinuate 
that the silver turned ont by the English mint, 
the German mint, and the mints of the gold- 
standard countries everywhere, holds the same 
relative value to gold that it does in the United 
States, the impress of the government upon gold 
and silver makes it fiat money, and the faith in 
the government gives such money its currency 
value all the world over. The United States does 
not invite England or any other nation to “ gene- 
rously come forward and help her to work off her 
old stock of silver at any figures,’”’ but the United 
State Government, being agoyernment of the people 
for the people, and by the people, being based 
upon the intelligence of the people, a people as 
proud and independent as any that to-day 
fashioning the affairs of the present and moulding. 
the future, does ask the nations that have put 
the seal of their condemnation on silver as money, 
that they desist from their methods in the interest 
of the greatest good to the greatest number. The 
United States is the refuge of the oppressed of all 
lands, and she honours herself superbly by adher- 
ing to the coinage of silver, that it may not be 
utterly degraded on the face of the earth. “Cent 
per Cent” probably holds as some other men do 
in Yokohama, who think they are wise on the 
silver problem, that the dollar of the United States 
is of the same value as the Mexican dollar and 
the silver yen of this country, and not better. 
Now let me say that life is by far too short to 
attempt to educate one who seems tobe entrenched 
so completly within the gold standard advocates? 
reasons on this silver question. The world of trade 
and commerce shows indubitable evidence that 
use that is bringing disaster to the 
enterprises of the nations. England feels it as 
sharply as any and will no doubt heed the piteous 
cry that is raised by a discontented populace for 
relief from the situation, XxX. 
August roth, 1886 
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BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT 
FOR GASAKI FOR 1885. 
oe 
H. M. Consvtarte, Nacasaxi, 
Joxe ror, 1886, 
Sin,—I have the honour to forward to you my 
report on the Trade and Shipping of this Port 
for the year 1885, based on the following Re- 
turns, which have been, as is customary, com- 
piled from the statistical tables published by the 
Bureau of Japanese Customs :-— 


1.—Import Trade. 

2.—Export Trade. 

3.—Table showing trade to foreign countries. 
4-—General Shipping. 
5.—Treasure Imported and Exported. 
6.—Return of Duties, &c. 
7-—British and Foreign Residents and Firms. 
The Trade of the past year as compared with 

that of 1884 was : 














Imports 
Exports 





Decrease in Exports 
Increase in Imports 


64,003 
62, 





£45743 

The general depression, which has been so 
marked a feature of the trade of this Port for 
many years past, continues, and there is little 
prospect of any early improvement, though the 
export of coal will ‘no doubt always be good, 
and may increase 

‘The trifling increase in Imports is accounted 
for by greater activity in Kerosene, Flour, Drug: 
Chemicals, Hides, Sugar, Raw Cotton, Machin- 
ery, and Rice. 

The decrease in Exports is attributable to an 
absence of demand for Rice, Earshells, and Tea ; 
there was, however, an increase in the Export of 
coal and tobacco. 

Re-exports, principall 
and amounted to £88 
in 1884. 


Actual decrease of Trade ... 














to Korea, were large, 
7 as against £50,100 








IMPORTS. 

The demand for cotton, woollen, and other 
textile fabrics is, as has been mentioned on 
former occasions, steadily decreasing ; the direct 
imports are exceedingly small, there being a 
better choice of such articles in Kobe. 

The business in metals and their manufac- 
tures has been slightly brisker, owing probably 
to a larger demand by the Japanese Iron Works 
established at this Port 

Rice was at one time rather heavily imported 
in consequence of an expected short crop, the 
amount for last year was 1,915 tons, as against 
90 tons in 1884, 

This article shows a large increase, but is 
entirely in the hands of Chinese ; the Imports 
represent a value of £41,279 as against £28,542 
in 1884, prices having varied between $15 and 
S18 per picul of 133 Ibs. avoirdupois. 

Kerosene O1r.—Fair sales were effected in 
January, but as holders advanced their prices 
deliveries fell off in February and March, the 
quotations then being :—* Atlantic” $1.87, 
“Devoe,” $1.70, and “Stella” $1.63. A new 
brand ‘* Chester” was well received in April at 
$1.70. Shortly after this holders showed them- 
selves anxious to reduce stocks, and a larger 
business was consequently done till July. Re- 
plying to the American market, prices advanced 
with ‘small business in September, Japanese 
only buying to meet present requirements. This 
continued with slight fluctuations till December, 
when fresh arrivals caused prices to fall, and a 
brisker trade was done, ‘ Gaslight,” however, 
being unsaleable at $1.68. Throughout the 
year a larger quantity, by some 94,860 gallons, 
changed hands than in 1884; upwards of 
300,000 gallons were however re-exported. 

Stcar.—a portion of the importations of this 
article consists of refined kinds prepared in 
Hongkong. The exact proportion cannot be 
ascertained, as the Customs returns make no 
distinction between the various grades of white 





























sugar, but it is estimated that during the year 
under review some 30,000 piculs of refined 
sugar have been brought here. The consump- 
tion is dependent to a great extent on the price 
increasing when sugars generally are low, and 
decreasing in favour of cheaper kinds when the 
contrary is the case. The Chinese were by far 
the largest sellers. 
EXPORTS, 

Tra.—Business in this article is still on the 
decrease, and shipments were rather less in 1885, 
than in the preceding year, though higher prices 
were paid owing to better quality and greater 
demand. With the exception of inferior leaf 
suitable only for North China, the market was 
closed in January, nominal prices for medium 
to fine being $7 to So, and for fine to finest 310 
to $14 per picul. 

In Maya few samples of new leaf showing 
more care in manipulation than had been taken 
for years past were brought in, but the new 
season did not fairly open until June, when some 
720 bales changed hands at prices ranging be- 
tween $9 to $15 per picul. Early in July floods 
prevailing throughout this part of the country 
interfered very much with the arrival of supplies, 
and all kinds advanced from $1.50 to $2. 

Stocks came forward more freely in August, 
but buyers held off and sellers remained firm ; 
prices were for common to good to $5, 
and for finest up to $15. Busin s_small 
and dull during the next two months, but in 
November a fall in freights induced purchasers 
to come forward and prices were slighily firmer. 
In December supplies were nearly exhausied, 
and owing to a well maintained demand there 
was a substantial advance in prices. 

Toxsacco.—The operations during the past 
year show an increase over 1884 of upwards of 
yoo,coo Ibs., valued at about 8,400 pounds 
sterling. This was due to a heavy crop, which, 
however, proved very inferior and disappointing, 
it was utterly unsuited for the European markets 
and purchasers were therefore almost entirely 
confined to Chinese. 

Campnor.—There has been an increase in this 
export during the past year of about 326,000 
pounds representing a value of rather more than 
10,000 pounds sterling. During the first four 
months of the year under review there was 
strong inquiry for this article, and much competi- 
tion by theChinese, combined with comparatively 
scarce supplies, caused prices to rise, quotations 
in April reaching up to $13.50 per picul, In 
May there was less activity with lower prices, but 
the market became excited in July, a consider- 
able quantity changing hands at $14.60. After 
aslight fall prices went up to $16 and $16.25 in 
August, and continued firm till October, when 
a strong advance took place and sales were 
effected at $17.20. Early in November there 
was a strong demand from Hongkong and prices 
went up rapidly to $22, but requirements being 
ied, there was a fall to $19, after which 
was a further drop to $17. Throughout 
the year shipments were made to England and 
America, and to Hongkong for India. 

Ricr.—Owing to low prices at home and 
high ones here little was done in this article, 


















































only 5,300 tons being exported as against 
2y,000 ‘tons in 1884. Rates were slightly 
higher in January than at the close of 


1884, ‘“Higo” not being obtainable under 
2.37 and ‘“‘Hizen” at $2.30 per picul. In 
ebruary prices rose, but declined in March 
to $2.50 and $2.42 for “Higo” and “ Hizen” 
respectively, Political affairs between Japan 
and China looking more settled, an easier feeling 
was produced, and prices receded in Apr 
“Higo” being quoted at $2.40 and “ Hizen 
at $2.32. From that time till September prices 
again rose, principally owing to the reported 
failure of the potato crop, and “Higo” finally 
reached $2.70, "* Hizen” being $2.60. 

Prices became easier when the amount 
and quality of the new crop was thoroughly 
ascertained, but though speculative contracts for 
December delivery were reported at $1.80, 
“ Higo ” was obtainable in September at $2.55 
and “Hizen” at $2.45. In October there was 
a marked decline, “Higo” being quoted at 
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$2.15 and ~* Hizen” at $2.05, after which prices 
hardened in December to $2.49 and $2.30, 
stocks being —“Higo” 8,coo and “ Hizen 
10,000 bales. 

VEGETABLE Wax.—This article, principally 
exported to Hongkong for transhipment, opened 
at $16.75 per picul on purchases by Chinese, but 
afterwards fell to $12.10 and $12.40. In April 
there was a strong demand and prices recovered 
to $16, the rise, did not, however, last long, as 
in May prices fell to $14.25. After this they 
ranged between $14 and $15.75, with a fair 
demand, the year closing at $16 firm. 

Wuaeat.—There was a good demand for this 
article in January at $1.70 per picul for “ Higo,” 
put more business was done when prices fell tive 
cents in February. After this there was a rise 
to $1.77 and $1.50, but in May prices were 
down again to $1.73. and shortly after fell to 
$1.40. The news that the season's crops 
would be short produced a rise, and in August 
sales on Chinese account took place at 81.95 
and $2, stocks, amounting to 10,000 bales, 
being held firmly at those rates. Later on 
prices dropped to 81.70 and 81.75, closing at 
$1.75 and $1.90 at which 5,597 bales were sold 
in December. 

Hines.—A considerable trade has been done 
in this article at fairly remunerative prices. These 
cow and buffalo hides come principally from 
Korea, and as a Customs system of drawbacks 
does not exist here, it is not improbable that 
this branch of business will find its way to the 
more favoured China ports. 

Taxasuima Coat.—aAt first the demand was 

cess of the supply, large coal not being 
curable ; tow March the output 













































in- 


s 
creased somewhat, after which ample supplies 


came forward. 

















Stock on ist January, 1835 Tons 5,405 
Takashima net output in 188 ‘Tons 276,928 
Nakanoshima ditto ‘Tons 9,4 
291,770 
Suirmenrs. 
To Hongkong 50,288 
To Shanghai 42,900 
To Foochow 2,33! 
To Chefoo 1,093 
To ‘Tientsin 402 
To Yokohama 33021 
To Kube ‘900 
To Osalkas! sscseias ssissteinvee> 230 
To Hakodate. T 14745 
To Nagasaki oo... Tons 127.4 





‘Tons 270,328 
Stock on January ist, 1886, Tons 21,442.| 
f the above sales and shipments) 
tices have fluctuated between 








Bi 





$3.40 for smail. 

Owing to unavoidable difficulties in obtain- 
ing returns from the coal mines at Karatsu and 
Miike I am unable to include them in this report. 

The other articles of export do not call for 
any special notice, as they are not only unim- 
portant but almost entirely in the hands of 
Chinese traders. 


SHIPPING AND NAVIGATION. 

The returns show a decrease of 10 ships 
entered of 10,612 tons as compared with 1884, 
and this isentirely attributable to a serious cholera 
epidemic which virtually closed this port to 
business during more than to months, in con- 
sequence of rigorous quarantine commencing 
on August zgth and which was not raised until 
November 11th. 

In British shipping the decrease is very marked, 
there having been 55 vessels of 35,234 tons less 
in 1885 than in the previous year; it was never- 
theless 39 percent. in vessels and 45 per cent. 
of the tonnage of all the ships which entered 
here, and 53 percent. in vessels and 61 per 
cent. in tons of the purely foreign shipping. Out 
of the 236 vessels entered only one, of 1,588 
tons, cleared in ballast. The 236 ships entered 
during the past year carried 11,173 officers and 
men, the 271 of 1884 carried 12,074. 

In Japanese shipping there was a decrease 


There has been a notable increase in German 
shipping of 64 vessels and 31,244 tons or 72 
per cent. in number and 50 per cent. in tonnage 
jas compared with 1884; this is entirely due 
to charters made with the Mitsu Bishi Colliery 
Company to carry coal to China. The sicamers 
engaged had considerable carrying capacity 
when compared with their size, and varied be- 
tween 1,197 and 387 tons register per ship, the 
running expenses being most economical and 
comparing favourably in this respect with mer- 
chant steamers of other foreign nations. One 
vessel, the ‘‘Ingo,” made 47 trips between this 
and Shanghai during the past year. Russian 
shipping showsa decrease of 14 ships of 10,045 
tons and the American shipping of one vessel 
and 2185 tons. 


Excuance.—As mentioned in my report for 
1884, Banking business is unimportant here and 
governed by rates ruling at Yokohama and Kobe, 
with such alterations as may be necessitated by 
the local demand and supply of coin. Sight 
exchange on London (Bank drafts) varied be- 
tween 35/6d and 3s 4d, the latter rate ruling in 
December last. 

On Yokohama, Bank drafts were } per cent. 
premium till November, when they were at par, 
falling in December to } per cent. discount. 
On Hongkong they fluctuated between } per 
cent. premium and par. 

The year opened with Japanese paper cur- 
tency at a discount of 25 per cent. against 
dollars, and the rate fluctuated between thatand 
1§ per cent. until early in April, when conse- 
quent on a peaceful settlement of the controversy 
between Japan and China in regard to Korean 
atfairs, the value steadily improved to par by the 
end of May, at which it has since remained, oce: 
sionally commanding even a trifling premium 
by reason of its more portable form than silver. 

This appreciation of native currency has not 
had any noticeable effect in lowering the cost 
of Japanese wages or articles in common use 
among foreigners, and the expenses of residents 
are therefore proportionately heavier. 

Ths following foreign banks are represented 
by agents:—The Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, The Chartered Mercantile 
Bank, the Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China, and the New Oriental Bank. 

Freicuts.—By vessels other than mail steam- 
ers freights have been:—T'o Hongkong $1.30 
to $1.75; to Shanghai $1.10 to $1.80; and to 
Yokohama §1.10 to $1.20 per ton, 

The number of foreign residents in Nagasaki 
during 1885 was 671, of which 73 were British 
subjects and 628 Chinese. 

The Nagasaki ken has 710,566 inhabitants, 
occupying 146.784 houses, and the town of 
Nagasaki, exclusive of suburbs, has 33,518 in- 
habitants and 6,975 houses. 


Postar Rerurns, NaGasak1. 



































SENT. Recriven. 
1885. 1884. 1885. 1884. 
Ordinary letters... 397,408 333,711 522,021 271,195 
Registered letters 26,583 23,694 32,899 22,457 
Postal cards ...... 113,198 91,617 110,188 76,507 
Newspapers ...... 124,749 85,517 227,565 90,980 
Books, &c.......- 13,307 9,201 22319 Bedog 
Drawn. Parp. 
188: 1884. 1885. 1884. 


Money orders yen 99,68 





110,737 68,008 64,040 


Telegraphic messages return (Nagasaki Sta- 
tion) :— 








Seer, Rrcriven. 
1885. By. ABE 18K 
Japanese Messages .. 49,104 5 45,061 49,320 
Local Foreign 1,909 7 “1,903 2,033 
International 2,083 2405 2,889 2,356" 


Return of Telegraphic messages transiting 
Nagasaki :— 


Japanese Messages ...cccscs- 
Foreign Messages (outward)... 
Foreign Messages (inward) 





The figures marked (1) and (2) appearing 
in the second return added to those marked 
(3) in the first table represent the entire Inter- 
national traflic of Japan for 1885. 

Pvunric Worxs—Considerable progress is 
being made with the dredging of this harbour, 





of rg vessels and 22,876 tons. 


Digitized by Goc 


and extensive sanitary improvements are about 


gle 


to be commenced in and about the town of 
Nagasaki. 

Gryerat Remarks.—The communication by 
water between this Port and many places in 
Kiushiu and in the Inland Sea up to Kobe is 
kept up with considerable regularity by 9 small 
trading steamers, running at frequent intervals; 
the number of passengers, aud the amount of 
native produce carried by them is large. 


The two Japanese ship-building yards at this 
port have been fully occupied during the year 
under review and turned out 87 small coasters 
and colliers, of which two were steamers. In 
1884 business.was dull, and the late briskness 
was largely attributable to the conversion of 
numerous Japanese junks into vessels of a more 
or less foreign construction. 


The Nagasaki Dockyard and Engine Works 
continue to be under the same management, 
which is now prepared to undertake the building 
of vessels of large tonnage ; these works contain 
all the latest improvements in the way of machi- 
nery, &c., and can turn out castings of up to 
30 tons in weight. 


29 vessels of 60,524 tons were docked, and 9 
vessels of 5,585 tons were put on the patent 
slip during the past year; out of the former 9 
were men of war of 20,802 tons, of which 3 
were British of 8,661 tons. 

The stone dock is still the only one east of 
the Cape of Good Hope which ‘can take in 
large ironclads. 

The interests of Insurance Companies are 
largely represented here, there being 16 British, 
4 German, and 1 Chinese agency, 











Of steamship Companies there are 5 agencies : 
3 British, one Japanese, and one French. 
There are 8 British and one German general 
agencies, 
T have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble Servant, 
J. J. ENSLIE. 
The Honourable 
Sir Francis Pluyxetz, K.C.M.G., 
H.M.'s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, 


&e., &e., 


&e., 





Kuchinotsu, the port of shipment for Miike coal, 


J.—RETURN OF THE EXPORT TRADE OF 
AGASAKI FOR THE YEAR 1885. 















































885 $38.6, 1884 $35. 7d 
Descrtrrios or Mee oe 
chsNDIsE Geawriey, Vauen, Seaveriv, Vaud, 
Tea (1885) £8,395. (1884) £9,200. 2 “ 
sereen hasket fired) Ibs. 26336) 099 648,52 “ag 
a ‘bancha and. sun: 
ae es 655,931 31302 $38,824 1,942 
ice tons 5,309 33,011 29,004 12,275 
‘Coal, 303,081 tons. (1885), 287,031 tons. (1884). z 
Coal i tons. 273,38) 108,071 184,030 108,778 
Coal (for ship's use). 345,80) 195,010 298,387 178,253 
ad Fish 95,843 ( 85,991 (1884). 
uttle fish Ths. 4,288,918 80,300 4,073,076" 74,350 
Inco Ibs. “igsvaas 430 ry0s649 sico 
Siti fine toss Tidy Sige Ag tye 
Shrimps fs. an0,sa0 3197 a4h aren 
Miscellaneous 171,510 (1885). 141,411 (1884). ga 
‘Camphor Tbs. 2.166,001, "38-444 1.839.495 27,930 
Charcoal tons. 3,838 4,400 2,748 3,200 
Cotton piece goods gon a 
Drugs sundry. ee 4.038 
Flow ts. 183,390 Yrabe 1,012,060 $485 
Leather Is. '1g0,198 og 
Mushrooms os. tegays 74690 478,765 aynag 
Paper : bass Boa 
Porcelain & Earthen- i 
11,007 — 5307 
svabi) tbs. 110,760 "4508 agate SBF 
all) other 2 te * 
Ibs. 220,219 104463 140136837 10,428 
Ibs. 1,053,045 2,41 500,542, S87 
Textile fabrics,’ cloth: 
1903 2.105 
ax 8,235 $,062 
‘co leat ibecgsaagay. ante 1rs0 
Wax (vegetable) "ths. "Jeeregh“Sr8g0 
Wheaten crus ibs 103543 2204 
Other Aiticies eee sins 
(611,845 
Recarmerarion. 1885. 
485 
anol 
senrost 
Dried fish, 95,843. 
Miscellaneous, 171,819 
011,845 
Original from 
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RETURN OF THE IMPORT TRADE OF 
NAGASAKI FOR THE YEAR 1885. 


Ocaytiry. Vane, Quavtiry. Vator 
#1 $3. 


H. 


Descririox oF Mane 

















CHAN LA 84.88. 
1885. 1885. 
Cotton Mannfactures, 2,838 4.380 
Woollen and Mixed 
Cotton and Woollen. 3308 45398 
Metals 18,639 (1882). | 8,720 (1889 . 
Tron (bar and rod)...Ibs. £54,136 2,071 368,881 1,350 
Iron ‘railroad) Bora73 3,200 — a 
lnte and sheet snes Seas 
Iron (sundries 10,633 
rosene oil gallons. 770,969 13,804 999,020 
Sugar ono¢3 (188s; £0,542 (14) 
Sugar White) insi"3,245,090 30,046 
Sugar (Brown! 5,380,300 29,000 
Sugar (Rack, candy, 
Bey 2,007 
Miscellaneous Foreign 32,308 
Beer and Porter 2539) 





Drugs, Medicines and 

















Chemicals cit 
Dyesand Panis ey 
Flour Ibs, $00,870 520,201 
Machinery ‘mining ~ a 
Machinery (sundry 
Machinery steam 
boilers, engines, 
Provisions : sats 
Sik manufacture,and 
. Aig 3.108 
and cigars 
Sand spirits 
“Articles 
janeous Eastern or Local 
Coton Raw 1.081 380 1,126,933 
Hides. ‘butlalo ind 
cow 486,209 168,619 
Horne thawte. ind 
Oil cake 2,700,054 
Rice 1338 
Other Articles 2 
Grand Total oa 
RerarnrvuatiON, 
Cotton Manntactares e 





Woollen and mixed cottun and 
svonle 














M und their manufactures 

Kerosene Oil 

Shear onas3 

Niscellaneous Foreien 48422 

Miscellaneous Eastern any 
Grand Total £235,408 

J1—TABLE SHOWING THE TOTAL 
VALUE OF ALL ARTICLES EXPORT- 





ED FROM AND IMPORTED ‘TO 
NAGASAKI FROM AND TO FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES DURING THE YEARS 
1884 AND 1885. 


Inport: 
188: 


xPoI 






18 





Cousrrigs. 1884. 





Mexicando'larequal to £ sterling equal to 








gs.Gd. 3s.7d. 34.8885 
British Colonies 
(Hongkong) ... 188,661 134,390 80,280 6 
China (Shanghai) 202,371 133.807 
Great Britain 78,380 







United States 











Francisco) «.--+ 4,908 
Other Countries... 9,069 
Total vee. 11845 675,908 233,468 171,148 


/V.—RETURN OF ALL THE SHIPPING AT 






































THE POR! OF NAGASAKI IN THE 
YEAR 1885. 
ENTERED. 
San Stevens. Tora. 

Nattoxauty. No.of No. of No. af 
Vescels, Tons. Veewels, Tons. Vessels, Tons 
British ou... 27 10,864 209 251,121 236 261,085 
Japanese IL 9,136 165 171,548 176 180,084 

7 H919 140 1140 153 

United States 6 708 — — 6 

Russian - 31 36,744 31 

Other Countries. 10 9330315 

53 23,947 554 553.184 607 

¥ No. of Vessels. 
Total for the year preceding 617 $02,743. 

CLEARED. 
Saisie” Sreauers, Tora. 

Nanionauiry. No. of No. of No. of 
Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. 
British 32 12,047 210 251,568 240 263,615 
Japanese It 9,136 163 168,380 174 1774510 
erman 7 WOI9 145 90,760 152 92,679 
Russian = = 32 37422 32 37,422 
United States... 5 6,100 — 56,100 
Other Countries 103 3 2,64r 
55 20,212 550,761 608 $79,073 
No.of Vessels, "Tons. 
Total for the year preceding 613 esses $024755 





V.-RETURN OF THE TREASURE IM- 
PORTED AND EXPORTED AT NAGA- 
SAKL DURING THE YEAR ENDED 
DECEMBER 318, 1885, 
Imported .... 
Exported ..... 








At 3s. 6d. per $= £yo,479.0.6 sterling. 
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VI—RETURN OF THE DUTIES ON IM. 
PORTS AND EXPORTS, SHIPPING 
DUES, &c., COLLECTED AT NAGA. 
SAKI DURING THE YEAR ENDED 
DECEMBER 3181, 1885. 

Export duties 
Import duties 
Warehousing fees 
Shipping dues 

Miscellaneous. 











160,882 





At 3s. 6d. per $= £28,154.7.0 sterling. 


VII.—RETURN OF FOREIGN RESIDENTS 
AND FIRMS IN NAGASAKI ON THE 
gist DECEMBER 18: 






























































Nariovauiny, Restpexrs Fests asp 
Advts hnazen. “Sunes. 
British ....... 61 12 7 
American 32). 12 45 
Austro-Hungarian 16... 92 aniiody UL 
Belgian ...... one - 
Chinese - 126 feces 55 
Danish 7. 2 ? 
Duteh 4 2 i 
French 2B oss east 3 
German... 9 3 
Ttalian 3 - = 
Portuguese 5 4 — 
Norwegian... = - = 
Russian 3. aateuh Ss 
Swiss 0, = = = 
Swedish = = = 
67 176 
Arvenpix 4 
RETURN OF ALL THE SHIPPID 
THE PORT Of KUCHINOTSU IN THE 
YEAR 1885 
ENreren. 
Sauise, — Sreasens. — Torats 
Riusteati. “Nook Tone Noor Tone, Noa "Tor 
Vescela Vessels Vesvels 
Tapancse 26°11,558 64 25.456 go 46,004 
British 1 75330 42 308 348,901 
German 1 aM 771 244105 
Total 





Total for 1884 38 17,009 
CLEARED. 

3] Sanaxe, Steamers Toran. 

Natioxauny,  Novef Tons, No.of Tons. No.of Tons 
Vessel Vewels, Vessels. 
Japanese 20°11,538 64 35450 90 40,004 
| Bettish 17553 at 4g? 42 47.700, 
German 1 4p Ob 7712 105 
Total 


Total for 1884 38 


THE EXPORT OF RICE. 
BS 
(Translated from the Fiji Shinpo.) 


‘The prospect of a plentiful harvest this year has 
had an effect upon the price of rice, which is 
gradually depreciating. Paradoxical though it 
may seem, a good harvest brings suffering and 
hardship to farmers in this country, for if the ac- 
tual quantity of rice produced be great, its price 
falls still more markedly ; and as the money, with 
which they pay taxes and purchase necessaries, 
is obtained only by disposing of their rice, it 
makes no difference to them whether they have 
two kokw of grain worth 6 yen per koke, or a koku 
and a half valued at g yen. This is an economical 
anomaly peculiar to Japan in its present condition. 
The suffering of farmers consequent upon the 
depreciation of the price of rice produces a be- 
numbing effect upon the commercial and manu- 
facturing classes, and any inactivity among the 
latter classes in turn seriously affects the farmers. 
That the economical condition of the farming 
class bears directly upon the trade of the nation, 
will be easily comprehended when itis remembered 
that the farmers make up the greater proportion of 
the population, and also that a change in their 
income produces a more important result on the 
resources of the poor than on those of the rich. 



























The average expenditure of the latter is really 
fixed, while that of the former is necessarily fluc 
tuating, because, as they are obliged to deny 
themselves many daily necessaries when their 
earnings are small, they will spend all the sur- 
plus, whenever such a surplus can be obtained, in 
restocking themselves with such necessaries. The 
total quantity of rice produced is about 30 million 
hoku, which, at arate of yen 5 per koku, is worth 
yen Now, suppose that the price 
of rice has apprecjated by 20 per cent.; there will 
be forthwith added yen 30,000,000 to the aggregate 
income of the farmers, which addition will be ex- 
pended in the purchase of various articles; while, 
if there be a decrease by that amount, exactly so 
much purchasing power will be taken away from 
them. It is thus plainly evident that the state of 
the farmers’ purse has a vital influence on the 
activity of trade. Not simply for the sake of 
the rural population, therefore, but and 
principally for the sake of the nation at large, 
it is of pressing necessity to find out some mode of 
averting the depreciation of rice. As repeatedly 
pointed out in these columns, the best and only 
safe course for our farmers toadopt is to substitute 
sericulture for the cultivation of rice. But we ean- 
not expect this course to be practically adopted in 
a short period of time, and itis therefore necessary 
to resoit toa more easy and expeditious measure. 
And the measure we have in our mind is the ex- 
portation of a certain quantity of rice yearly to 
loreign markets, so as to keep the price of that 
cereal practically at a stationary point. It may be 

pposed that 30 million hott of rice—the total 
yeatly praduce—is not enough even to feed the 
population of this country, but in point of fact 
there is a considerable excess of rice over the 
native consumption, for the bulk of the lower 
classes do not ent rice, their food being composed 





1,500,000,000. 





also 














mostly of barley, potatecs, or wheat. ‘There 
is, or rather was, also a circumstance which 
operated powerfully towards the over production 





of rice, and that circumstance was that, under the 
feudal system, each clan chief took care to hoard 
A vast amount of grain to meet any sudden re- 
qu arfare. Besides this, the limited 
means of transportation in former times engen- 
dered in farmers a tendency to retain any excess 
of their annual produce in their own granaries. 
These conditions have now been removed, how- 
ever ; and, morcover, the paying of taxes in money 
and not in grain as formerly, necessitates the sale 
of rice as soon as itis harvested. Unusual quan- 
tities of rice are therefore yearly thrown upon 
the market, and this circumstance has led to a 
ruinous fall in the price of that grain. It is thus 
of paramount importance to relieve the native 
market from the excess of the rice crop. But it 
may be urged by way of objection, that the ex- 
portation of Japanese rice will tore or less bring 
down the price of rice in foreign markets, while 
the price in the home market will simultaneously 
increase, a condition which must cause great con- 
fusion, From a general point of view, however, 
we regard such contingencies as of litle import- 
ance. Suppose that, by exporting our rice, we 
can raise its price at home by 20 per cent,; our 
farmers will be bencfitted to the extent of as much 
as 30 million yer, according to the calculation 
we have above made. Granting that the opera- 
tion will be a loss, and supposing that the loss 
amounts to a few million yen, let the Government 
undertake the business, and the loss of a few 
millions will be more than set off by the increased 
income of the farmers and the revived activity of 
trade. The season of harvest being near at hand, 
we have thought it right to offer this advice to the 
authorities. Sincerely as we feel the desirability 
of this measure, we are far from regarding it as a 
permanent one, and if we urge its adoption now, 
it is only as an expedient to meet a pressing neces- 
sity of the moment. In the prosecution of this 
plan, the otherwise regretable circumstance that 
our trade is as yet in its infancy will bea great 
help to the Government. Let it be but known that 
they have shipped certain quantities of rice to 
foreign markets, and immediately the price of rice 
will go up, for our merchants are incapable of 
preventing any such appreciation. It is of course 
undesirable that the Government should engage 
in trade, but in the face of the present financial 
derangement, it may be pardonable to resort to 
unusual expedients, if it be clear that a great bene- 
fit will be gained by such a step. 


[We must confess that this isa pretty scheme, Out 
Of the taxes which the people pay,a portion is to be 
spent on the export of rice, at a loss, in order that 
the same people may sell the remaining rice at 
higher prices to one another.—Ep. §.4/.) 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
=. 
[Revver ‘Specie’ To “ Jaryw Mart.” 





London, August 13th. 
NEW RUSSIAN MINISTER TO PEKING. 

Mr. Coumai, Russian Consul-General at Mar- 
seilles, has been appointed Minister to Peking. 
AN ADVOCATE OF COERCION. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, in a speech at the 
Mansion House, said it was the duty of the 
Govemment to free the auxiliary forces, and 
use constraint for the purpose of restoring social 
order. 





August 14th. 
THE IRISH NATIONALISTS. 

The Irish Nationalists regard the Irish policy 
of the Government as a declaration of war, and 
intimate that the truce is now ended. 

London, August 16th. 
ENGLAND AND TURKEY. 

A difficulty has arisen between England and 
Turkey in regard to the Governor of Aleppo, 
who has been accused of gross misconduct. 
England demands the Governor's dismissal, and 
a committee of enquiry has been appointed by 
the Turkish Government, 

London, August 19th. 
AND THE VATICAN, 
M. de the appointment of 
M. Slutzbard in the place of the Nuncio to 
China already appointed, but the Vatican de- 
ines to entertain the proposition. 





ANCE 








London, August 20th. 
THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 
The Queen's Speech, which is very brief, con- 
tainsno reference to the measures of the Session, 
oficial documents, or financial affairs. 











By Mr. S. Lorp. From American Chess Nuts. 


BLACK. 





WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in 3 moves. 
Answer to Chess Problem of August 14th, 1886, 
By Mr. W. Coates. 

White. Black. 


1.—B. to K. B. 2. 1.—K. moves. 
2.—R. to Q. B. 2. 2.—K. moves. 
3.—R. or B. mates. 
Correct answers received from 
“Omrca.” 








and 


Tes" 








The Nippon Yusen Kaisha has decided to con- 
struct its head office on the present site of the 
godown called /roha, close to the branch office of 
the company in Yokohama. A temporary office 
will be established there until the new buildings 
are completed. 

The wife of Mr. Hagiwara Kihei, at Minami 
Konyacho, Tokyé, took carbolic acid inwardly, in 
the belief that disinfection would be much better 
performed in this way than by throwing the acid 
about the house. She died almost immediately.— 
Choya Shimbun. 
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STEAMERS. 
+ 
HE NWT MATL IS DUK 
From Hongkong. per P. & O.Co. Sunday, August 22nd.* 
From — Europe, 
via Hongkong. per M. M. Co. 
From Shanghai, 
Nagasaki, & 
Kobe 
From America per P.M. Co. 


‘Thursday, Aug. 26th.+ 


perN VK. ‘Thursday, August 26th 


Tuesday, August 31st. 
* Thide left Kobe on August 20th. 
mail) left Hongkongion August toth. 
Francisco on August ith 


t Menzalch (with French 
2 City of Peking left San 











THE NEXT MALL 
For Europe, vid 
Hongkong 
For Hakodate 
ang hai, 
and 
saki 


LEAVES 


per M.M. Co. 
per NUYS K 


joe 


Sunday, August 22nd. 
‘Monday, August 23rd. 









+Y.K. Thuisday, Aug. 26th 


Nag: 








TIME TABLE. 


AND STEAMERS. 
ee i 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 

Luains LHAVE YOKOUAMA Siation at 6.3, 8.00, 
8.50, 9.45, and 11.00 a.m. ; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4.00, 
4-50,4 6.00, 7-15, 8.30, 9.45) and 11.004 pn 

‘Luains ceave TOxvd (Shimbashi) at 6.35, 8.00, 
* 9.45, and 11.00 a.m. ; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 40.0, 
4.50," 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.004 p.m. 

Fanes—irst Single, yen 1.00; Second do., sen 60; 
First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., sen go. 


Those marked with (#) run through with: 
K: ki aud Omori Stati 
ag above with the exception o 























tatoppingat Taucumi, 
warked (+) are the same 
at Kawasaki Station, 


‘1OKYO-MAYEBASHI RAILWAY. 
Tesins Leave TOKvO (Uyeno) at 5.25 and 9.25 a.m: 
and 12.25 and 4.50 p.m.; and Mavguasitt at 5.25 a.m: 
and 12.25 


380; Se 
























TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 


‘Trains Leave Takasaxt at 6.50 and 9.55 a.m., and 
1.00 and 4.10 p.m.; and Yoxoxawa at 8.25 and 11.30 
a.m., and 2,40 and 5 45 p.m 





TOKYO.UTSUNOMIYA RAILWAY. 
Tuains Leave Toxvé (Uyeno) at 9.25 a.m. and 4.50 
p.m,; and Ursunomtya at 9.30 and 4.55 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, yen 3.50; Second-class, yen 2.10; 
‘Third-class, yen 1.05. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION, 

Teains weave Suinacawa at 8.49 and 11.49 a.m., 
and 2.44 and 6.29 p.m,; and AKAuAN# at 9.55 a.m., and 
12.50, 4.08, and 835 p.m 

Fanus—First-class, sen 70; Second-class, sen 46; 
‘Third-class, sen 23. 

KOBE-OTSU RAILWAY, 
Tears cave Kone (up) at 5.55, 7.85. 9.55, aud 
5am. ; and 1.55, 3.55, §.55, 7-55" and 9.95 po" 
Trains Leave Osaka (up) at 4.45, 7.6, 9.6, and 
11.6 am. ; and 1.6, 3.6, 5.6, 7.6, and 9.6 p.m, 

‘Trains teave Kyoro (up) at 6.40, 8.46, and 10.46 
am, ;and 12.46, 2.46, 4.46, 6.46, and'8.46 pn, 

s LEAVE Orsu (down) at 5.45, 7.45, 9.45, and 

am,;and 1.45, 345, 5.45, and 7.45 p.m. 

Trains Leave Kyoro (down) at 6.45, 8.45, and 
m,; and 12.45, 2.45, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 pn, 




























Trains Leave Osaka (down) at 6.25, 8.25, and 
10.25 am.; and 12.25, 2.25, 4.25, 6.25, 8.25, and 
10.25 p.m, 


Faxxs—Kobe to Osaka: First Single, yen 1,005 
Second do., sen 60: First Return, yen 1.50 ; Second do., 
sen oo. Kobe to Kyoto: First Single, yen 2.25; 
Second do., yen 1.40: First Return, yen 3.55; Second 
do., yen 2.10. Kobe to Otsu: First’ Single, yen 2.85 ; 
Second do,, yen 1.70: First Return, yen 4.30; Second 
do., yen 2.55. 








OCEAN AND COASTING STEAMERS. 
mships are regularly despatched from the Port 
of Yokohama for the following destinations :— 

For Evrore—The P. & O. Company's steamer sails 
fortnightly on Saturday, vid Inland Sea Ports, making 
connection with the English mail at Hongkong, for 
Marseilles and Plymouth. The Messageries Mari- 

Co.'s fortnightly on Sunday, 
carries the French mail, and makes connection at 
Hongkong with the mail-boat for Marseilles, 

For San Francisco—The steamers of the O. & O. 
Co, and the P, M. Co. sail hence, approximately, every 
to days, 

For Cuina—The steamers of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha sail weekly (Thursday) for Shanghai, calling at 
Kobe and Nagasaki. Steamers of this Company also 
run to Korea and Vladivostock, at intervals, their 
sailing notices appearing in the local papers. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Steamers Leave the English Hatoba daily at 8.30 
am.,and 12.00m., and 4.15 p.m.; and leave Yoko- 
suka at 6.30 and 11.00 ain,, and 4,00 p.m.—Fare, 
20 sen. 














LATEST SHIPPING. 
+ 
ARRIVALS. 


Pring Georg, German steamer, 1,906, Plett, 16th 
August, — Kobe 14th August, General. 
Smith, Baker & Co. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,693, W. H Walker, 
18th August,—San Francisco 31st July, Mails 
and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 3,548, 
Wm. B. Cobb, 18th August,—Hongkong roth 
August, Mails and General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, Pender, 
18th August,—Yokkaichi 17th August, Gene- 
ral.—-Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 18th August,—Sakata 14th August, Ge- 
netal.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 18th 
August;—Shanghai_and ports, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kii Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Kawaoka, 19th 
August,—Yokkaichi 18th August, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, roth August,—Hakodate 16th August, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Stettin, German steamer, 1,815, Warnkers, 20th 
August,—Antwerp vid Hongkong 12th Au- 
gust, General.—Ahrens & Co. 

Yamashivo Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Mahl- 
mann, 20th August,—Kobe 19th August, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 478, Tamura, 
2ist August,—Hachinohe 1gth August, Gene. 

—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 21st 
August,—Vokkaichi 20th August, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
































DEPARTURES. 

Metapedia, British steamer, 1,457, J. B. Purvis, 
14th August,—Kobe, General. Smith, Baker 
& Co. 

Victoria, British steamer, 1,531, Coundon, 17th 
August,—Kobe, GeneralSmith, Baker’ & 
Co. 

Hohai Maru, Japanese barkentine, 291, Yama- 
kawa, 18th August,—Shinagawa, Ballast.— 
Captain. 

Kiyokawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, Emada, 
18th Augusi,—Shimizu, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Stead- 
man, 18th August,—Otaru, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaish, 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, ‘Tokito, 
18th August,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Haswell, 
18th August,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
F. Christensen, 18th August,— Nagasaki, Ge- 

.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, Pender, 19th 
August, Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Swain, 19th 
August,—Kobe, Mails and General_—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 19th August,—Kobe, Mails ‘and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Kii Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Kawaoka, 20th 
August,—Yokkaichi, General—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
‘mond, 20th’ August,—Kobe, Mails and Gen- 
eral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 20th August,—Sakata, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, W. H. Walker, 
21st August,—Hongkong, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—O. & O. Co. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 3,548, 
Wm. B. Cobb, 21st August,—San Francisco, 
Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 





























PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 
Per British steamer Belgic, from San Francisco: 
—Mr. Oliver Ames, Mr. Francis L. Peabody, Miss 








| Gazelle L. Rulofson, Mr. R. C. Shannon, Baron 


A. de Chambrier, Mr. W. S. Smith, U.S.N., Mr. 
Robert Stewart, Jun., U.S.N., Mr. F. Yano, Mr. 
S. Sato, Mrs. S. Fuji, Miss M. J. Holbrooke, 
Miss A, M. Kaulbach, Mr. S. E. Rochussen, Dr. 
P. B. C. Ayres, and Mr. Octav Norodorf in cabin. 
For Hongkong: Mr. and Mrs. J. Ruff, and Mr. 
Whelan in cabin. 
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Per American steamer City of Rio de Fanciro, 
from Hongkong :—Lient. and Mrs. J. G.” Mayne, 
Professor J. Miine, Messrs. J. J. Howard, Wm. 
Aitchison and servant, and Robert Jafiray and 
servant in cabin. For San Francisco: Hon. R. 
E. Withers, Mrs, Rowe and two children, Captain 
C. E. Hawkshaw. and Mr. F. E. Wells in cabin; 
and 5 passengers and 384 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports : General Viscount and Viscountess 
Miyoshi and child, Messrs. Millburn, Isue, Kato, 





























Okumura, Mrs. Royall and. three children, and 
Captain T. Kasuya in cabin; and 3 Chinese 
and 3 Japanese in second class. For San Fran- 
cisco: Captain A. H. Morse, Miss F. D. Game- 


well, and Miss F, Wheeler in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Mar, from 
Hakodate :—Mr. and Mrs. Swartz M.D., Mr, and 
Mrs. J. O. Spencer and two children, Miss F. N. 
Hamisfar, M.D., Rev. C. W. Green, Miss Hamp- 
ton, Messrs. Hargrave, Budd, Sell, M.D., and 
Isobe in cabin; and 25 Japanese in steerage. 

Per German steamer Stetin, from Hongkong: 
—Miss Herschel, Mrs. Smith and family, Captain 
and Mrs, Ellis, and Mr. R. Schanb: 

DEPARTED. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—Mrs. Nagaura and two 
daughters, Miss Wynn, Miss Paton and child, 
Dr. H. Mayr, Messrs. Otani, Atumi, Matsui, Fu- 
kugawa, Hatoyama, Hirohashi, R. Gaytan de 
Ayala, §. Samuel, Nio Kuroiwa, Kawaya, Takata, 
Watanabe, and Takatsu in bin; and Messrs. 
Okunomiya, O. Yama¢ akamura, 
Takata, Sento, Wada, Fujita, 
Ah Swin Po, Ohira, Katani, Toyota, Fukuoka, and 
Watanabe in second class; and 2 Chinese and 82 
Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Oni 
Mr. Yo-Sei-Shoku in cabin 
moto, S. Sotomura, and K. 
class; and 55 Japanese in ste 

Per Japanese steamer Satstoma Maru, for Hako- 
Fy Mrs. Y. Kamag: and Mrs. ‘T. Tsunada 
cabin; Mr. and Mrs. K. Goto and three chil- 
dren, Messrs. K. Abe, T. Nishida, T. Yokoi, and 
K. Kondo in second class. 








































Maru, for Kobe:— 
Messrs. K. Hashi- 
atsumoto in second 


























CARGOES. 
e steamer Tokio Mari, from Shang- 
reasure, $61,224. 
steamer Yok 
Treasure, $46,000.00. 
mer City of Rio de Fancire, 





Per Japane 
hai and ports — 
Per Japanese 
Shanghai and ports 
Per American ste 
for San Francisco:— 





ma Maru, for 






TEA 

















yRANCIECO. THR. 
Shanghai 
Hyogo 
Yokohama ... 
Hongkong 
Total 
Shanghai = 280 — 280 
Hongkong - 203 ol 293 
Yokohama = 640 30 679 
Total — 322 30 nase 
REPORTS 





The British steamer Belgic, Captain W. H. 

Walker, from San Francisco, reports light vari- 
able winds and smooth sea throughout the passage. 
Experienced heavy southerly swell off the Japan 
Coast. Time, 17 days 4 hours and 7 minutes. 
On August ryth, at 3 p.m., 35.32N., long. 16; 
E. passed a junk bottom up. 
‘The American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
Captain Wm. B. Cobb, reports:—Left_ Hong: 
kong the roth August, at 3.48 p.m. Weather 
fine, moderate breezes from S.E., then light 
N.E. At6.50a.m, the 12th, passed Turnabout 
Isiand 15 miles off, at 8 p.m. heavy swell setting 
in from eastward, and barometer dropped from 
29.79 to 29.40, sea, wind, and swell making fast. 
Wind from North to N.N.W., indications of a 
typhoon. At noon, the 13th, barometer 29.00 
squalls very heavy. At 8 p.m. barometer 28.70 
fearfully heavy squalls with much rain, and confused 
swells and sea. At midnight wind hauled more 
westerly with terrific force, barometer 28.65. At 
3ga.m.the 14th wind changed to S.W., put the 
Ship’s head to the southward; sea and swell heavy, 
and mach confused. At g a.m. moderating and 
barometer going up to 28.75-28-80, put the ship on 
her course. Wind hauling to S.E. with much rain. 
Sunday, the 15th, fresh breeze S.E., raining; 16th 
pleasant, wind FE. passed through 
Van Diemans Straits; thence to port strong winds 
from N.E., pleasant with heavy easterly swell, 
Arrived at Yokohama, the 18th August, at 4.30 
p.m. Passage, 7 days and 23 hours. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 

ae eae ee 
IMPORTS. 

‘The Market has now lapsed into a very dull 
state, and no sales worthy of record have been made 
during the past week in either Cotton Piece Goods 
or Woollens, whilst the smaller sales of Yarn and 
poor clearances are indicative of the effects of the 
late ‘* Bon ™ or of recent overtrading. 

Yarw.—Sales of English spinnings amount to 
about 600 bales for the week, and about 250 bales 





Bombay. ‘The Market closes very quiet, and 
quotations are barely maintained, especially for 
Bombays. 

Corron Pirce Goops.—Some sales of Prints 
have been reported, but otherwise there has been 
almost nothing doing. 

Wootte 
reported amongst sales of last week and 1,000 pieces 
Mousseline de Laine have been sold since, but 
otherwise only a small business is going on in con- 
tracts, of which the particularsare kept quiet, Most 
goods are held for higher rates than dealers are 


—About 500 pieces Cloth were not 





disposed to pay at present, in consequence of the 
advance in Wool on the home side. 


COTTON YARNS. 











Nos. 16/24, Ordinary ..... $26.00 to 27.75 
Nos. 16/24, Medium 28.00 to 20.59 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best ..... 29,50. to 30.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 30.09 to 31.09 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary ... 31.00. to 32.50 
Nos, 28/32, Medium 32.75 to 33.50 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Best 33:75. to 35.00 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 35.00 to 37.50 
No. 32s, Two-fold 34.00 to 36.09 
No. 428, Two-fold 36.50. to 40.00 
No. 208, Bombay... 25.50 to27.50 
No. 168, Bombay. 45.50 to 26.50 


Nos. 10/14, Bombay 23.50 to 25.00 





COTTON PIECE GooDs, 
Grey Shirtings—821b, 384 yds. gginches $1.75 to 2.15 
Grey Shirtings—olh, 38} yds. 45inches 2.20 to 2.70 
T. Cloth—71b, 24 yards, 32inches 1.45 to 1.60 
Indigo Shirting—12 yards, 44 inches... 1.55 to 1.65 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 3oinches.... 1.50 to 2.30 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Black 32, ram vann. 
inches Fecipeecntearctengreengnscs VOIG® (01 0) 
Turkey Reds—r$ to 24lb, 24 yards, 30° ran erace. 
inches... Pitesti ss 1420 to 1.30 
Turkey Reds—2j to 31h, 24 yards, 30 
Ingen s/f wns tron seaatnenclgear Evga be TOO 
Turkey Reds—3} to 41s, 24 yards, 30 
inches sessevsscecereen 1,80 (0 2.20 
Velvets—Black,35 yards, 22inches....... 6.75 to. 7.50 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0,65 to 0.724 
‘Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches ... 1.35 to 2.05 


WOOLLENS. 


Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 52 inches. $3.50 to 5.50 








Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inches. 3.25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, 3o yards, 32 inches 0.31 to 032 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 

qi inches 0.13 to ors 
Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 

30 inches 0.20 to 0.24 
Mousseline de Laine—Yuzen, 24 yards, 

gt inches 0.30 to 0.40 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ $6 inches. 0.35 to o.4t 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches. 0.40 to 0.50 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ s6inches ....... 0.30 to 0.55 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 6 to 41h, 

per Teens 0.34 to 0.42 





METALS. 

Rather a better feeling for Metals generally, and 
buyers commence to realise the fact that they must 
pay more for the goods in future. 

Inox. —Nail-rods dull and neglected ; Bars mov- 
ing to some extent; Plate and Sheet likewise. Pig 
dull and lifeless. 

Wire Natts—Demand fair both for spot and 
to arrive. Some special assortments would no 
doubt bring an advance on top quotations. 


Tiy Praves.—Stock much reduced, and prices 
firm. 








Flat Bars, § inch o.....cc00. +. $2.55 to 2.65 
Flat Bars, } inch ae 2.70 ta 2.80 
Round and square up to ¥ inch 2.60 to 2.80 
Nailrod, assorted........ senses 2.40 to '2.50 
Nailrod, small size ..... .. Nom. 2.60 to 2.70 
Wire Nails, assorted 4.25 to 5. 

Tin Plates, per box... 5.50 to 5.75 
Pig Iron, No. 3 120 to 1.25 

KEROSENE. 


Little or nothing done for a month past, position 
unchanged. Sellers holds out for $1.80 on Devoe, 
while buyers are in the neighbourhood of §1-70, 


and will not budge. Deliveries good. 


Devoe «Nom. $1.70 to 1.724 
Comet... Nom. 1.65 to 1.674 
Stella .... Nom. 1.60 to 1.624 





SUGAR. 
‘There is nothing favourable to report from the 

Sugar Market, all figures below being nominal. 

.. $7.25 t07.30 
5.99 to 5.95 
§.60 to5.75 
4.90 to§.00 
4.10 to4.ts 
4.50 to 4.60 


White, No. 





2 
3 
4 





White, No. 5 


Brown Formosa... 





EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last report was dated the r3thinstant. Since 
then we have had an excited Market with some 
considerable transactions, resulting in the Settle. 
ment of 485 piculs divided thus :—Hanks 90 piculs, 
Filatures and Re-reels 355 piculs, Kakeda 40 
piculs. In addition to these figures the Doshinsha 
has taken about 15 piculs for Europe, making the 
business for Export 500 piculs for a week. 








Holders are very strong, and the uj 
people excited with the prices obtained: at the 
same time buying is but partial and confined to 
few operators, many regular shippers considering 
that present prices are unduly inflated. The 
Markets abroad follow ours very slowly and at a 
great distance; for while last month’s shipments 
now show a profit at home yet values in foreign 
marts are to-day about ten per cent. below those 
current here, so great has been the flurry on this 


-country 





side. 

Arrivals come to hand daily and the Stock in- 
creases. Rumours of short crop are now put about 
to assist in pushing prices up still further,” but we 
cannot find that there is any real cause for appre- 
hension on this point; in fact the available supplies 
to date are about 1,000 piculs more than at the 
same date last year. The home trade is good; 
but from the most reliable data we imagine 
that there will be no lack of Silk for all comers, 
especially if the present basis of value be main- 
tained, 





At the close, buyers are holding off; and holders, 
while putting on a bold front, are a little uneasy, 
knowing well that with the present outlook in 
foreign countries there is room here for a decided 
fall. 

There has been again only one shipping op- 
portunity during the interval, but the City of Rio 
leaving to-morrow has a fair amount engaged for 
New York. The P. and O. steamship Teheran 
(14th inst.) carried 15 bales for London and 113 for 
France; of the latter quantity 18 bales were 
“Direct ” shipments. Total Export from ist July 
to date is now 1,359 piculs against 1,613 last year 
and 2,644 at same date in 1884. 

Hanks.—Principal business in Good Medium 
Shinshiu for Europe at $625, with some fair Hachoj} 
for same destination at $560. Stock in this class 
is pretty large in spite of strong demand for the 
home trade ; but holders are quite indifferent as to 
selling at present 








Filatures.—Large purchases at large prices by 
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two or three buyers during two or three days. 
Just now they seem inclined to pause and get 
breath, either for new flights, or, possibly, to retreat 
from some of their bargains. Among the business 
noted we observe the fellowing chops :—Rokkosha 
$800, Tanyosha $780, Hakusuru, Tenrusha, and 
Yamanashi-ken $770, Toeisha $750, Namsinsha 
$745. 
Re-reels.—A fair amount of business in this class, 
both in Bushu sorts costing $660 to $680, and in 
medium Joshw at $700 to $710. The crack chops 
have not been dealt in; for Tortoise $725 might be 
Jistened to although $715 is reported to have been 
refused for a parcel of Five Girl. Some Koriyama 
entered at $710, while a few nondescript Maibash 
have been done at $670 to S6go. 
Sales are about 40 piculs on the basis 
of quotations given below. Flag chop, extra, has 
been booked at $780, with Black Horse-head at 
$720. 





QUOTATIONS.—(NEW SILK.) 
Hanks—No. 14 



























Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) . 3650 to 660 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu)...0.0... {630 t0 640 
Hanks—No. 2} (Shinshu) ..... 620 to 625 
Hanks—No. 2} (Joshu) 610 0615 
Hanks—No. 21 to3 ... 590 to Goo 
Hanks—No. 3... 570 to 580 
Hanks—No, 3} 5550 to 560 
Filatures—Extra...... Soo 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers 780 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers... 770 to 780 
‘latures—No. 13, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 350 to 760 
latures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ... 750 to 760 
jatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 720 to 730 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ..... 680 to 700 
Re-reels— (Shinshu and Oshu) Best No. 730 10 740 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers F10 to 720 
je-reels—No. 14, 13/15, 14/17 deniers 690 to 700 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 680 t0 690 
Receels—No. 3, 14 20 deni 650 to 600 
Kakedas—Extra 7o 
Kakedas—No. 1 740 to 750 
Kakedas—No. 1} - 720 to 730 
Kakedas—No. 2 700 to 710 





Kakedas—No. 2} - 
Kakedas—No. 3...... 
Kakedas—No. 3} 
Kakedas—No. 4 





PT i 























Sodai—No. 24 

Export ‘Tables, Raw wv Sill Teabth Augustit 9862 _ 
Season 1886.87. 188-86, 188.85. 

Baur, Bause. Balas 

Europe 476 467 1,665 
America | oS 2121253, 
‘ Bales 1,301 14679-2018 
Total Pieuls 15359 1613, 2,644 
Settlementsand Direct 2 CU, PieuER. wrens. 
Export from ist July § 2#100 1,650 3,500 
Stock, oth August ...... 4,900 4,400 1650 
Availablesuppliestodate 7,000 6050 -——«6,150 


WASTE SILK. 

In this department the pace has slackened a 
little, Settlements for the week being put at 400 
piculs, divided thus ;—Pierced Cocoons 100 piculs, 
Noshi and Tama 200 piculs, Kibiso and Neri 100 
piculs, Native operators have also been in the 
field, but whether for Export, home trade, or specu- 
lation is not apparent. 

Holders have practically had everything their 
own way and quotations are as per our usual list 
below. At closing there is less rigidity and a 
careful buyer might in some instances operate at a 
very slight reduction on the prices nominally cur- 
rent. At the same time any attempt to buy large 
quantities would soon result in holders asking 
more money again. Present prices attract supplies 
as the Stock list plainly shows. 





The Teheran (14th instant) had on board 56 
bales Pierced Cocoons, 54 bales Noshi, and 7 bales 
Doppioni, all destined for continental ports. Pre- 
sent Export is 910 piculs against 640 piculs last 
year and 743 piculs in 1884. 

Pierced Cocoons—Another parcel gone into 
godown on former terms. Business is not general 
as yet, and prices only approximate. 

Noshi and Doppioni—About 200 piculs have 
found buyers at pretty tall figures. Ordinary 
Foshu Noshi has brought $115, with good Filature 
at $185. The Stock of Doppioni is now small, 
both home trade and Export drawing on it freely. 
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talk of $290 for good Oshu; buyers hitherto have | 
not paid more than $275. 

Kibiso.—Some little doing in Filature at $155 
with ordinary Bushw at $45 and Neri at $22 


uncleaned. 
QUOTATIONS.—(NEW WASTE.) 













Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best .. $130 to 150 
lature, Best 180 to 199 
lature, Good... 160 to 170 
ure, Medium = 
ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 190 to 200 
shu, Best 150 to 160 





shu, Good. 
o—Shinshu, Medium 


to—Dushu, Good to Best af 





160 to 170 








Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best... 150 to 160 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good 120 to 130 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Ordinary 110 to 115 





Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds... 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best 


150 to 160 
130 to 140 
130 to 140 














Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds 90 to 95 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair i...c.. 85 to So 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common . jo to 60 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good -...... foto 55 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low soto 40 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common... 30 to 25 


Mawata—Good to Best........ iy 
Export ‘Table, Waste Silk, to 20th Aug., 1886:— 


























Season 188687. 1885-66. 884-85. 
Picvrs. —Picvis. —Picuts. 

Waste Silk. 751 640 7o2 
Pierced Cocoons 163 = n 
919 640 743, 

Settlementsand Direct) "UM. ticues. ices. 
Export from 1st rey} 2,000 3 HBOS, 
Stock, 2cth August 5,400 45520 34500 
Availablesuppliestodate 7.400 4.820 5,300 





Exchange—Foreign has weakened again about 
one per cent. Lonpon, 4 m/s., Credits, 3/0}; 
Documents, 3/085 6 m/s., Credits, 3/08; Docu- 
ments, 3/o$: New York; 30 djs. G. $734; 
4m/s., G.$75: Paris, 4 m/s., fes. 3.83; 6 m/s., fes. 
3.83. Damestic unchanged, standing nominally 
at par with silver coin, 


Estimated Silk Stock, 20th August, 1886:— 
Ra 























rievts. Warr, nievire 
Hanks 1,150 | Pierced Cocoons .... 1,080 
ture & Re-teels. 24550 | Noshi-ito 2}300 
Kakeda 10 | Kibiso 1,800 
Sendai fe ffamatsuld 600, Mawata 115 
Taysaam Kinds 199 | Sundries 105 
.. 4,900! Total piculs...... 5,400 








* » * Raw Stock—1,100 piculs Old, 3,800 piculs New. 
Waste Stock—600 piculs Old, 4,800 piculs New. 


TEA. 

Since last report transactions in Tea have been 
effected to the extent of 4,605 piculs of all desc: ip- 
tions, against 3,755 piculs in 1885. Sellers have 
succeeded in advancing their prices, and the past 
week's business has been fully one dollar over last 
gnotations, the market closing firm. About 3,000 
piculs of the Tea in stock is held by the native 
banks, so that there is only about 5,000 piculs on 
the market for sale. Fine grades and upwards 
have been nearly all taken up, and what remains 
is much deteriorated in cup and very dear. The 


been the steamship Devonshire, which sailed on the 
the 12th instant, with 26,695 Ibs. for New York, 











and 191,050 Ibs. for Canada, making a total of 

217,745 Ibs. 
Common vs.esie oss $12 & under 
Good Common 13 tog 
Medium... 15 to16 
Good Medium 17 to19 
Fine 20 to 22 
Finest... 23 to.25 
Choice . oS a 
Choicest... J Nomina 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has again weakened, about one per 
cent on last week’s quotations. 
Sterling—Bank Billson demand 
Sterling—Banke 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 4 months? sight... 
Sterling —Private 6 months’ 

On Paris—Bank sight 
On Paris—Private 6 moi 
On Hongkong—Bank sight 
‘On Hongkong—Private 10 days 


2jné 
slot 


























On Shanghai—Bank sight. 7 
Qn Shanghai—Private to days! sig p 
Gn New York—Bank Bills on demand... 724 


| 
What remains is held for long figures and dealers 


only shipping opportunity during the interval has| ¢¢ 
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NOW READY, 


In 3 Parts, Demy 16mo, limp, 


“ROMANIZED JAPANESE READER; 
consisting of Javanese Anxcporss, Max- 





lius,&c., in easy Written Style, with an Enciis 


Transtation and Notrs. By BASIL HALL 
CHAMBERLAIN, Professor of Japanese and 
Philology in the Imperial University of Tokyo ; 
author of “A Simplified Grammar of the Japa- 
nese Language,” &c., & 

Part I.—Japangse Text. 


Parr II.—Encuisit Traxstation. 
Part IL—Nores, 
PRICE, $2.50. 





The Hiogo News thus refers to the work :— 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of ‘A Romanized Japa- 
nese Reader, 
versations, &c., 


consisting of Japanese anecdotes, maxims, con= 
by Mr. B. H.C 





nberlain, the author of the 

fe which was published 

ago. ‘The Reader is in three parts of convenient 

size, well bound, and. the typography rellects much credit 

upon the Zapa Mail otfice, where the work was printed. Part 
text of the anecdotes, 








Tian English translation, and Part IIL. is devoted to copious. 
sinten'ed to give information concerning the persons and 
places mentioned in the Reader, to explain. allusions, and 
Incertain to bring out the literal meaning in a clearer 
manner than was possible inthe translation. Mr. Chamberlain 
such an acknowledged authority upon everything connected 
th the Japanese language, and has always been so thoroughly 
aking and conscientious in the preparation of his various 
cations, that students may, well accept with confidence hy 
Tn conjunction with the ‘Simplified Gramm 
"ought to prove of great benefit to all persons 
ged in studying the language of Japan, and indeed to any 
foreign resident who wishes to speak correctly when venturing, 
upon the vernacular. 






























London: Trisyer & Co, Yoxonama: Ketty 


& Watsu, Limited. 
Yokohama, June 4th, 1886. 


NOW READY, 


Demy 16 mo., limp, 
OME JAPANESE VERBS,” being a 
short but valuable Treatise on the use of 
Japanese Vers of Savinc, Spraxinc, TELuNc, 
&c., with their related Nouns. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 

To be obtained at the Office of the Fapan 
Mail, or of Ketty & Watsn, Limited. 


Yokohama, July goth, 1886. 


NOW READY, 


Price Oxe Dotrar, 

A PAMPHLET containing the recent Corre- 
spondence published in the “Jara Mart” 

on the relative merits of English and American 

Railway Bridges, entitled “AMERICAN versus 

ENGLISH BRIDGE DESIGNING.” 

To be obtained at the Office of the “ Japan. 

Mail.” 




















‘On New York—Private 30 days’ si 734 





gle 


68 Sen eonciscon “Bank Billgon demand. 3 
On San Francisco—Private go days’ sight... 734 


UR 


Yokohama, April 7th, 1886. 
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Corporate Mark. 





STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
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Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the Briti: 























“YARROW’S _ 


SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 26 MILFS AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FoR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 





ish Government for the 





CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


CAST IRON PIPES. 


Offices:—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 








KEATING’s LOZENGES. 


Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 


K EATING’S LOZENGES. 


"Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 





KEATING's LOZENGES. 


Oldest © Hest Cough Remedy. 





KEATING’S LOZENGES 


dest 





igi Remedy | 
KEATING'S LOZENGES. i] 


Oldest & Best Cough 


KEATING’S LOZENGES. 


Oldest & Hest Cough Remedy. 


Remedy 


KEATING'S: " LOZENGE: 





And other Sprctat Sections ; 


ea STEEL COMPANY of SCOTLAND, 


150, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 


STEEL RAILS, PLATES, | TH GREATEST WowOGR OF MODERN TIMES. 


ANGLES, TEES, 
TEE-BULBS, Z-BARS, CHANNELS, 


| HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


0, Forcrnes 






tions will di 





ver that by the use of 


and Castincs of all inds. 








these Pills. 





Sm SAMUEL BAKER, 


Litep. | in his work entitled The 
















































Bete Ret CoighRemedy. | sie 
; | Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
KEATING’S LOZENGES. on pemey. | Wet 7 Bh ri TY GAY | the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
, | ze 2 oe Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
BEATINGS DOZENGEE 2 i wenciys | fei x gx fh i © GH | vottoway’s Pills. ‘These are most useful to an explorer, as 
Foe | ee os possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
Fe ae aio eebiagd erat Chua Remely. fk HY Hy Fay 7 einen cet apn te pains which sats them 
EATING’S LOZENGES. He. wp oe 4 pi theinsaltess 2 
K ENGES. un temeiy, | = oe ie aed iil ran laa nen eae ON 
KEATING’S LOZENGES. wi ee E SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
ANY TELL vot" there is no better | N ‘7 . , 
: wines TR ga HF 7 ge gle 5 7 | HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
ri fy $8 ne | I Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
i a p | fomsef all ints Ie acts miraculously in healing ulera- 
= tions, curing skin. diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
peace te eae os ee Fee i 7 i" inllammations. 
KEA’ ig = Mr. J. T. COOPER, 
A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in ap-| oe eS AF As J : 
pearance and taste, furnishing a most agrecalle method of ____________ inhis account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
administering the on! remedy for INTESTINAL ad wih 2 Sean LTT 
THREAD WORMS is a perfectly safe and mild) 1¢ to the people, and nothin, 
Preparation and Bessa aed or'ctier’ St TRON TUBES. & FITTINGS iy He cones mes 
In Bottles, by all Chemists, din upor 
- TIN ‘spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl 
Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London, FOR GAS, WATER, STEAM}ETC. iTpoas, and the demand became so great that 
xport Chemist and Druggist. 2 : id to lock up th remaining stock.” 
il 10, 1886. 
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LLOYD & LLOYD, 










TUBE WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 





FIWEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK, FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 


“fn sacoass and boon for which Nations should feel grateful."—Soe Annual Sale, 8,000,000 Jars. 
Mediest Prew, Lancet, Brit, Med, Jour ke. = 
Ty ho had of all Storekoopera and Dealers thronghout India Invaluable for India as 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Liehig's Sig- 2n Efficient Tonic in all 
salare te ute TA coms sin The ie Banos Liste 7 cad Hs ontee OF Wenksiom 
Neston with Waren Eiabig he yubile are herby informed that tre Beeps good in the hottest 
iobig Company are the only manufacturers who aro able to offer the Climates, and for any 
article with Baron Lichig's guarantee of genuinene: length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


he PRopateTor, at No. 72, \ 
of No. 12, Bluff, Yokohama. 
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ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, timitep, 


| PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu 
s wonderful 
medicine there is ‘* Health for all.” ‘The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


le Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says— I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 


s and Medicine Vendors throughout 
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be taken. f anonymous correspondenc 
tended for insertion in the © JAPAN 
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contributions be addressed to the EprTor. 
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TARRIAGE 
On the asth August, 1886, at Christ Church, Yokohama, 
by the Rev. E. Champneys Irwine, M.A., GeorG: 
Epwarps, Esq., of Birmingham, to Anstt: Daisy, second 
danghter of William Bourne, of Yokohama. No Cards. 














SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Marouis Hacuisu Minister to Paris, is now 


onh's way home to Japan. 


Mr. Aoyama, Governor of Akita Prefecture, left 
‘Toky6é the 22nd instant for his post. 





Tue Agricultural Association of Japan will hold 
a meeting the 11th of next month. 


Ox the 23rd instant the electric light was used 
for the first time in the Cabinet Office. 


A ueavy storm of rain and thunder visited 
Tokyé and Yokohama, Friday morning. 











Tue Naval Department has instituted enquiries 
preparatory to establishing an arsenal in Hiro- 
shima Prefecture. 


A TELEGRAM from Shanghai intimates the de- 
parture for Japan of Mr. Hanabusa, Japanese 
Minister to Russia. _ 


Tur Korean Government is said to be satisfied 
with the steps taken by the Japanese Govern- 
ment as to Kim-yo-Kun. 





A teLEGRAM received in the capital states that 
fire broke out in the Takashima Colliery the 
night of the 21st instant. 


Tue vacation at the Imperial Mint at Osaka 
will commence the 15th proximo, and the term 
this year will be forty-five days. 


A rececram from Osaka, dated the afternoon of 


Digitized by Goc gle 


the 24th instant, states that an explosion has 
taken place at the powder factory at Osaka 
Castle. Two workmen were injured. 


A survey for the construction of the new rail- 
way which it is intended to lay in the Sanyodo 
will be begun in November. 


A TELEGRAM from Fukui, dated the 22nd instant, 
announces that great damage to crops has been 
caused in that district by gales. 





Mr. Hasreawa, assistant chief secretary of the 
Mint, who has been ordered to Europe, will 
leave Japan about the 1st proximo. 


Tue standing army of Japan numbers 34,000 
rank and file, and the medical staff consists of 
one surgeon to every hundred men. 


Mx. Karsumata, Governor of Nagoya Prefecture, 
is about to visit TOkyd on business connected 
with the subject of railway extension. 





Tr amount of camphor exported from Kobe 
during the first half of the current year was 
20,800 piculs piculs, valued at yen 332,800. 








Ervrtive typhus, which had lately been preva- 
lent in Kydto, has now greatly diminished and | 
only eighteen patients remain in the hospital. 








H.E. Prixcz Sanyo, Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal, who had been staying at Nikko for some 
time, returned to the capital the 22nd instant. 


Mr, Yosuit Tomojrro, a Japanese resident in 
Germany, has applied to the Government for per- 
mission to marry a German lady at Hamburg. 


HLH. Pace Fesmmrarrived at New York the 
26th July, and will visit Washington, leaving 
the United States about rith August for Japan. 


Srverat amendments to the present Shooting 
Regulations are under consideration, and a 
notification will be issued on the subject in 
October. 


Tuer Imperial Highnesses Prince and Princess 
Kitashirakawa and Prince Nashimoto, who have 
been staying at Hakone, returned to the capital, 
the 21st ultimo 


Tue Kanda Matsuri, which was to have begun 
the 14th of next month, has been postponed, in 
consequence of the prevalence of cholera, tothe 
15th of October. 


Tue Finance Department has ordered from 
Germany a set of engraving machinery to be 
used in the Printing Bureau, The cost is set 
down at yer 24,000. 


A coprrr /ortz, 50 feet in height, which has 
beer constructed in the Osaka arsenal for the 
Yasukuni Shrine at Kudan, Téky6, will be 
brought to the capital shortly. 


A MEETING of ladies interested in the Charity 
Bazaar, which it is intended to open in Novem- 
ber next, will be held at the residence of Coun- 
tess Inouye the 16th of next month. 





A competitive exhibition of products of Hok- 





| month 


Special reductions in freight and fares will be 
made by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha on the 
occasion. 


Mr. Fuyixura, Chief Commissioner of the 
Lighthouse Bureau of the Communications 
Department, will start on a tour of lighthouse 
inspection about the 1st proximo. 


Cnorera in Tékyé continues severe. The 
scene of its worst ravages is now the Kanda 
district. Two foreign residents of the capital 


have been attacked. 


Necottations with regard to the recent fracas 
at Nagasaki are proceeding satisfactorily, a more 
reasonable spirit having replaced the original 
disposition of the Chinese. 


Ir is stated that the Government have intimated 
to the Foreign Representatives that the Con- 
ference for Treaty Revision will be resumed at 
the Foreign Office on the sth of October. 


Mr. Janes Troup, British Consul at Hydgo, is 
about to return home on leave of absence to 
recruit his health. Mr. W. A. Wooley will take 
charge of the Consulate during his absence. 


Tue manufacture of handkerchiefs of hemp 
grown in Goshu, on an experimental scale only, 
has turned out to be such a great success that 
the business will now be engaged in extensively. 





A recent ascent of Fujiyama has disclosed the 
fact that fiery vapours are now being emitted 
from fissures in the summit of the mountain in 


much greater volume than was the case formerly. 


Tue traffic receipts for the Ueno-Mayebashi and 
Shinagawa-Akabane Railways during the last 
n ST of which ven 34,052 
were for passengers, and yn 17,167 for parcels. 


were 4 








InstRUcTIONS have been issued to ail garrisons 
by the Head-quarters Office enjoining the 
strictest care in guarding against any undue ex- 
citement among the soldiery consequent on the 
Nagasaki affair. 





Pxixce Napotzon, who arrived at Osaka on the 
19th inst. visited the Castle, Arsenal, and Mint, 
afterwards proceeding to Nara. He will remain 
about a week at Kyéto, and then return to 
Tokyé overland. 


Tue new Russian Minister to Japan has inti- 
mated to the Russian Legation, Tékyé, that he 
left Marseilles the 1st instant. According to 
other information he will airive in Japan about 
the 15th of September. 


Tue railway line between Utsunomiya and Yaie 
da (18 miles) will be opened for public traffic 
about the end of this month. ‘The section from 
Yaida to Mishima Station (18 miles) will be 
opened about November next. 


Iw accordance with custom, all the military 
officials in the capital called on the 3rd instant 
on Viscount Miyoshi, newly appointed com- 
mander of the 'Toky6 Garrison. Messrs. Ozaki, 





kaido will be held at Hakodate in October. 
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vernor of Toky6; Nishi, President of the TOky6 
Court of Appeal ; and Takagi, President of the 
Court of First Instance, also visited the Viscount. 





Severat hundred fire-brigade coolies of Osaka 
have been utilised for the gratuitous distribution 
of pure drinking water to the inhabitants, who 
are regularly supplied at the rate of three pints 
per head per diem 








News of a disquieting nature have been received 
from Korea. The King and the Bin Family 
appear to have been again coquetting with 
Russia, and the Chinese Government are said 
to be indignant. 


Arrivats of tea from the producing districts 
both here and at Kobe have considerably fallen 
off, but stocks remain about the same, as foreign 
buyers have shown a corresponding disinclina- 
tion to purchase. 


Tue grape crop in Yamanashi Prefecture has 
been a very large one this season, and prices are 
expected to be at least 10 per cent. above those 
of last year. The first of the crop will reach 
Tékyd about the end of this month. 


Tue new palace at Hakone, which has occupied 
two years in erection, is built partly in Japanese 
and partly in foreign style. The timber used 
was brought from Fukagawa, Tékyé, and the 
total cost of the buildings is yen 140,000. 


Turee young ladies of Kyéto have been con- 
vicied of sporting male attire for the purpose of 
picking pockets. ‘The fair and frail ones in their 
contrition confessed to having operated suc- 
cessfully at no less than seventy different places. 


A sum of yen 100,090 in gold, which was on 
board the Nippon Yusen Kaisha steamer Shin- 
gen Mara when that vessel was wrecked off 
Kii in November last, has been recovered, and 
the Government are taking steps to secure the 
money. 

Kydro is reported to have been much cooler 
this summer than Osaka or Kobe, and as the 
cholera commenced to diminish earlier at the 
ancient capital than at the ports, the former has 
received quite an influx of visitors from the 
latter places. 


Tue officials in the Sanitary Bureau in the 
Home Department are at present engaged in the 
compilation of draft regulations as to the treat- 
ment of all epidemics. The regulations will be 
issued shortly, to be enforced in the various open 
ports. 


In consequence of the approach of the date 
fixed for the resumption of negotiations with 
reference to Treaty Revision, in October, the 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs and the 
foreign representatives will all return to the 
capital before the end of September next. 


Ir was rumoured at first that Kim-yo-kun would 
be under police surveillance during his stay on 
the Bonin Islands, but the fact is that the police 
who escorted him to the island will return with 
the Hidesato Maru, and Kim-yo-kun will be as 
free as the other inhabitants of the island. 





Mr. Isext Mortyosut, the projector of the 
tramway between TOkyd and Hachioji, is at 
present inspecting the plant of the Tokyd Tram- 
way Company to form an estimate of the work- 
ing expenses of the new company. Official 
permission will be asked for shortly to establish 
the undertaking. The Kanda Carriage Com- 
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pany, the interests of which are threatened, is 
said to have protested against the new enter- 
prise. 





A rerort from Kobe says :—“ Judging from 
the steadily decreasing numbers of cholera cases 
in this part of the country—a decrease which 
has been maintained for some time—there is 
reasonable ground for believing that in a short 
time the malady will have ceased to occasion 
alarm.” 





Reports from various parts of the country de- 
scribe the crops as magnificent in abundance 
and quality. In many places long spells of dr 
and hot weather have been experienced, but rain 
fell, generally, before any damage worth note 
had been done. Heavy dews atnight have also 
assisted greatly in moistening the earth. 








Tue loan raised by the Naval Bonds will be 
expended in the establishment of admiralty 
offices, the construction of torpedo boats, and 
the equipping of men-of-war ; and will also be 
devoted to the purchase of as much material as 
may be required from abroad. The amount to 
be spent for these purposes is set down at ver 
seven millions. 





SeveRaL Japanese gentlemen, who consider that 
insanitation frequently arises from ignorance, | 
have formed an association for the purpose of) 
delivering lectures in the streets of cities and, 
villages. Mr. Nishimoto, of Kyte, who im- 
mediately received the permission and assistance 
of the Osaka authorities, commenced the move- | 
ment in that city. | 








Trape in Osaka shows continuous signs of, 
revival, and the excellent prospects of farmers | 
are expected to induce a further improvement 
in business. Traders are laying in stock to! 
meet the anticipated demand, and cotton and 
linen goods have already appreciated from 25 
to 30 per cent,, silks 20 per cent., and manure, | 
fish oil, and similar commodities 15 per cent. | 








Aw officer belonging to Hiroshima garrison | 
died recently of cholera, and in accordance 
with his oft-expressed wish the body was dis- 
sected. Examination of the bowels showed} 
that they were swarming with microbes. An) 
experiment was then made to ascertain what} 
effect carbolic acid had upon microbes. One 
part acid in thirty parts of water produced 
no result, and when the strength was in- 
creased to one in twenty the mixture proved 
equally ineffective. Then one of the doctors 
present suggested trying vinegar made from 
plums, and this killed the microbes at once. 
Since then plum vinegar is said to have been 
extensively employed in cholera cases at Hiro- 
shima, and with the most beneficial results. 


Imports show no sign of revival, country mar- 
kets making no movement, and dealers conse- 
quently decline to increase their liabilities by 
further bargains, having quite enough to do at 
present in clearing contracts as they fall due. 
Yarns have been neglected, and Cotton Piece- 
goods have only been in small request, but 
several discriptions of Woollens have been sold 
in fair quantities at full prices. The Iron 
trade has not much improved, though the bet- 
ter feeling in the market reported last week 
continues, Good assortments of Wire Nails} 
are of somewhat greater value, and the run on 
Tin Plates has reduced the stock to small 
dimensions, There is no change in the Kero- 


Or 





URBA 


sene market, buyers still holding off. There 
are large quantities of oil close at hand. Of four 
ships reported as passing New Anjer for this port 
last month one has arrived here this morning, 
and the others may all be in next week. The 
Silk trade is in anything but a satisfactory con- 
dition, and only a small business has been done. 
Prices, 
dealers are inclined to do business on the basis 
of offers made last week, but then refused. A 
good amount of business has been done in Waste 
Silk, though the buying has been far from 
general, on account of the high prices de- 
manded. There is nothing to report in Sugar. 
The Tea trade continues large, and prices are 
up a dollar round, the market closing very 
firm. Heavy shipments have been made. Fo- 
reign Exchange has taken a decided turn up- 
ward, and closes strong. 


however, have gone no higher, and 








Tue Nichi Nichi Shimbun writes in the fol- 
lowing strain with reference to the visit of the 
Chinese Squadron to Nagasaki:—It is well 
known that the Chinese squadron now in the 
harbour of Nagasaki is on its way home from 
Vladivostock. From recent Korean correspon- 
dence it appears that Admiral Ting started on 
his voyage northwards with a fleet consisting of 
six men of war, and, touching at the port of 
Gensan, July 
following day in the direction of Vladivostock. 
The Chinese Government seems to have taken 
this step on account of the reported movements 
of Russia in the Korean peninsula in connection 
with her attempt to secure a port for naval pur- 
poses. It thus appears that China intended the 
cruiseas anarmed demonstration towards Russia. 
From the Russian point of view, it is of vital im- 
portance to possess a port open during the whole 
year, and there is no,doubt as to the earnestness 
of the desire to obtain it. The occupation of 
Port Hamilton by England has undoubtedly 
afforded fresh incentive to Russia, and, although 
we are not sure that she will occupy Pok-chon 
by force in case peaceful negotiations result 
unsuccessfully, still it is beyond doubt that 
she is intent upon the accomplishment of her 
object sooner or later, in a peaceful manner or 
otherwise. Moreover, her territorial proximity 
to China makes it impossible to hope that the 
two countries will remain always on friendly 
terms; while the relations between England and 
Russia, though they have been peaceful since 
the conclusion of the Afghan frontier disputes, 
are such as give little hope of permanent 
stability. Should the dreaded encounter take 
place, it is certain that it will be in this part 
of the world. Between China and England 
these seems to be a friendly understanding, as 
may be seen from the complacent attitude of the 
former in the Burmah question. The presence 
of the naval squadrons of Russia, England, 
and China in the seas washing the Korean 
littoral, reminds us that things are not in 
a peaceful state under the eastern skies. 
The relations of China with Korea are so 
close and important in the eyes of the Chi- 
nese Government, that, in whatever light the 
actions of England and France in Burmah and 
Annam may be regarded, sovereignty over the 
little peninsula will be most jealously main- 
tained by the Middle Kingdom. It seems rea- 
sonable, therefore, to regard the cruise of the 
Chinese squadron as an act of warning towards 
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Russia. But to interpret its entry into the port 
of Nagasaki as a menace to Japan, is quite 
another thing, and is in our opinion entirely 
groundless. For there is no circumstance in 
the relations between this country and China 
which calls for intimidation’; neither is the dis- 
play of four vessels of war enough to constitute 


a menace to Japan. 
. 


The Fiji Shimpo says :-—The Chinese sailors 
outrage of the 15th instant was no ordinary 
freak of drunkenness, and as the mob included 
some officers, the blame of either open or tacit 
permission of the undertaking attached to the 
Chinese commanders. We therefore demanded 
that a strong and firm policy be adopted to 
obtain a satisfactory indemnity. On calmer 
reflection, however, we find that there are cir- 
cumstances which seem to require more lenient 
consideration of the case, Everything in 
China is still pervaded with the spirit of olden 
times, and the innovations which she has been 
forced to introduce are extremely imperfect, and 
in nothing so much so as in the case of her newly 
created navy. Warships have been constructed 
onthe Western model, but she is compelled to 
entrust their management to foreigners, and 
the officers and crew ar 
state of discipline. Under these circumstances 








in an exceedingly bad 





it is possible to conceive that the commanding 





rs were really unable to prevent their men 





engaging in the tragical undertaking of 
isth, and we can forgive them so far as their 


ves are concerned. However, the violence 








or in a satisfactory manner. For the 


tears, a distinct and satisfactory assurance 


must be obtained from China that her 
vesels will never ayain commit such a bar- 
bias act on our soil. Should the assurance 
duined be incomplete, we hope it will be de- 
maded that no Chinese war vessel will visit 


uarcoasts until the discipline of her crew is im- 








proved to a satisfactory point. This demand 
my sound a little out of harmony with ordinary 
requitements, but, short of such a step, how can 
we feel certain that pi 
willnot be disgraced by similar acts of barbatity 
by the Chinese: sailo Tf China is obstinate 
tnowgh to reject our reasonable and peaceful 





ts other than Nagasaki 





demands, we shall have to resort to force in 
order to remind her of her own duties. 
ae 

Telegraphic intelligence from Shanghai, re- 
ceived in Tokyd, the evening of the 2oth instant, 
stated that four Chinese men-of-war were on the 
point of leaving that port, thei 
tion being Nagasaki 





supposed destina- 
The news caused some 
wteasiness, as such a step on China’s part would 
totonly indicate an unfriendly spirit, but could 
Not fail also to complicate the negotiations. It 
has since transpired, we are happy to. say, 
tither that these ships have been diverted from 
their purposed course. or that their original 
destination was not as reported. At all events, 
they are not to visit Nagasaki, Meanwhile, of 
the four Chinese men-of-war lying in Nagasaki 
harbour at the time of the disturbance, two were 
ordered to put to sea, and though their com- 
pliance with this order was unavoidably de- 
fered by boisterous weather, they probably 
leit yesterday. There thus remain at Nagasaki 
nly the Admiral’s ship and another vessel 
wow lying in dock. 











* 
ae 


The following telegrams are published by the 
Nichi Nicht Shimbun :— 
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ted remains just the same and must be| 


war | 





Nagasaki, August 19th, 8 a.m. 

It is rumoured here that three Chinese and two 
Japanese men-of-war will enter the harbour. 

Nagasaki, August rth, 2.30 p.m 

The Conference with reference to the collision 
between the police and the Chinese sailors will be 
opened to-day at the offices of the Prefecture, at 
4pm. The Chinese will be represented by Cap- 
tain Lang, Commander of the Admiral’s ship, and 
the Chinese Consul. 

Chinese residents are not doing any business, 
nor do they leave their houses. 

Subsequent examination shows that, on the oc- 
casion of the disturbance, the Chinese sailors used 
bayonets, swords, and other weapons 

Nagasaki, August 19th, 6.20 p.m. 

Negotiations were commenced to-day at the 
Prefectural office. ‘The Chinese were represented 
by the Admiral and Consul, 

Nagasaki, August 2oth, 8.20 p.m. 
hi, the Chief Public Prosecutor of the 
Court of Appeal, has received telegraphic instruc 
tions to collect evidence relating to the recent 
disturbance with the greatest care, and to submit 
it to the Chinese Consulate. 


* 
ee 


It will be observed that there’ is a discrepancy 
in the above telegrams. One names Captain 
Lang and the Chinese Consul as the Chinese 
representatives at the Conference. Another says 
that the Admiral and the Consul had charge of 
the Chinese case, The latter appears to be the 
true version, It is confirmed by telegrams in 
|the Fiji Shimpo and the Hochi Shimbun. 

ate 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun takes the trouble 
scarcely necessary 
the fal 




















it seems to us—to ex- 
eness of a grotesque account of 
| the Nagasaki fracas published ina local English 
{journal, the ryth instant. ot only did that 
| statement refute itself by the extravagant and 
inconsequential nature of the incidents it set 
j forth, but the language in which it wa 





pose 














couched 
junmistakably betrayed the hand either of a 
[foreigner imperfectly acquainted with English, 
Ob- 
serving a curious coincidence between the cir- 
cumstances detailed and the leading points 
of a telegram previously published by the 
Chinese Legation, the Wich? Nichi concludes 
|that the statement came from a Chinese 
source, This seems not improbable. One item 
‘only appears to us worthy of comment. The 
compiler of the statement asserts that the 
counts published by the Michi Nichi Shimbun 
and the Zapan ait were furnished officially to 
to those journals, ‘That is absolutely false, so far 
as the Fupan Mail is concerned. We have 
| not had so much as one word of informa- 
tion in reference to this affair from a Japa- 
source. But 
prised that a writer who could invent such a 
issue of absurdities as that criticised by our 
TOky6 contemporary, should throw in a few 
extra falsehoods about the journals he seeks to 
discredit. The Héchi Shimbun, we may ob- 
serve en passant, also alludes to this extravagant 
story, but dismisses it briefly as too absurd to be 
treated seriously, 


or of a remarkably illiterate Englishman, 





nese official we are not sur- 





* 
a*e 

As might have been anticipated, the Naga- 

saki affair has led to a trifling passage at arms 

between the Mich? Nichi Shimbun and the 

Hichi Shimbun. When the news first reached 

Tokyo, there was a disposition in some quarters 








probable. The po: 


Nichi was that the affair fell within the scope 
of ordinary judicial processes, and that no resort 
to diplomatic action ought to be necessary. 
These views did not suit the Héchi Shimbun at 
all. It seemed to that journal that the telegrams 
pointed unmistakably to collusion on the part of 
the Chinese Admiral, and that the line followed 
by the Vichi Nich? was not only philo-Chinese 
but unpatriotic. “Our contemporary’s hasty 
and unwarranted conclusion,” writes the Hichi, 
“cannot fail to hamper the negotiations.” To 
commonplace intelligence this contention of the 
Hicht Shimbun is extremely perplexing. Does 
that journal consider it a “ patriotic “ proceed- 
ing to endeavour to create serious complications 
between the Governments of Japan and China? 
To assume from the outset that Admiral Teiand 
his officers were privy to the disgraceful acts of 
violence perpetrated by their men at Nagasaki, 
would be to lay at China's door a charge which 
she could scarcely answer except by fighting. 
Perhaps that is the //échi Shimbun's idea of 
facilitating negotiations, and perhaps that is also 
its idea of “patriotism.” If so, we must be 
permitted to say that every-day reason cannot 
exist in the Héche’s moral atmosphere. 


* 
are 


There is a curious suspicion in the air, with 
regard to the Nagasaki fracas. It is that China 
has devised this method of re-opening the Riu-Kin 
question. The idea involves 
unfavourable both to China’ 
and to her good faith. 





hypothesis very 
‘s common sense 
To ler common sense, 
because she would be deliberately placing 
herself in the wrong in order to recover what 
she believes to be her right; and to her good 
faith, because to commit a murderous outrage 
on the subjects and officials of a friendly Power 
in times of peace, in order to renew a discussion 
interrupted by herself six years ago, would be 
simply an act of savage treachery, There is 
nothing at all in the history of China’s foreign 
dealings to warrant such a suspicion. Her 
annals are at least as free as those of any other 
country from the taint of aggressive violence. 
It would be well for Great Britain, at all events, 
if she could show as clean a record. China's 
persistently Fabian policy renders it exceedingly 
difficult to involve her in any engagement, but 
whenever she has given a pledge, her faith in 
observing it is wholly inconsistent with the 
fraud of which we are now asked to suspect her. 
Perhaps we attach undue importance to this 
suspicion. Yet the Hoch Shimbun, though 
characterizing it as grotesque, says that it has 
found some favour with the public. Strange 
fancies are engendered and entertained in times 








[of popular excitement, but we feel very sure 


that no thinking Japanese harbours a notion so 
extravagant, The Chinese Government know 
quite well that if there be a question which they 


| desire to discuss with Japan, whether in regard 


of Riukiu or anything else, they will find the 
Cabinet in Tokyd ready to meet them half-way. 
Is it likely that they would invite an exercise of 
this good-will by an act which would alike es- 
trange it and disgrace themselves ? 





* 


ae 


to regard the disturbance as instigated and) According to telegraphic information received 
directed by the Chinese Admiral and the officers at the Chinese Legation and published by the 
of the squadron. The Michi Nichi Shimbun Nichi Nichi Shimbun, Vice-Admiral Lang, 
deprecated such a notion, maintaining that, in| Consul Tsai, and Liu Sou-chan, on the Chinese 
the absence of the most positive evidence, there | side, and Prefect Kusaka and Public Prosecu- 
could be no warrant for attributing to the Chi-|tor Hayashi, on the Japanese side, held a con- 
nese officers conduct in itself so extremely im-| ference, the roth instant, at the offices of the 
ion taken by the Vicks! Prefecture. The Chinese representatives handed 
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in lists of the killed and wounded sailors, toge- 
ther with documents relating to the examination 
of their wounds, and the Japanese produced 
weapons which had been used by the Chinese 
sailors and civilians, and documents with re- 
ference to the casualties on the Japanese side. 
* at 

From the same source we learn that, in an- 
swer to a suggestion made by the Chinese Lega- 
tion in respect of the advisability of sending the 
Chinese frigate Zing-Fuen to visit Tokyé and 
Yokohama, it is explained that the suggestion 
cannot be complied with, inasmuch as Vice- 
‘Admiral Lang has been appointed to conduct 
the negotiations at Nagasaki, and, further, it 
would not be convenient for the ship to go to seq 
with a number of wounded men on board. 

* 


a” 
The Nichi Nicht Shimbun publishes the fol- 


lowing telegrams :— 
Nagasaki, August 20th, 8 p.m. 

Yesterday the Governor of Nagasaki and the 
Chinese Consul issued notifications enjoining their 
nationals to be quiet and orderly. 

The second sitting of the Enquiry will be held 
for the purpose of taking evidence to-morrow. 

‘Admiral Ting did notattend the first sitting, and 
it is not known whether he will be present at the 
second or not 

Nagasaki, August 20th (Afternoon). 

The Chinese say that the presence of Chinese 
residents in the disturbance was because of their 
having been requested by the sailors to render 
assistance. As it was, very few were present. 

‘About ten surgeons are on board the Chinese 
squadron and the Chinese boasted considerably 
of this large stati. As the surgeons contented 
themselves, however, with placing plaister on the 
wounds of those who were brought to them, their 
method of treatment leaves much to be desired. 

* Ne ‘ 

From telegraphic intelligence received on 
Monday in Taky®, it appears that two of the four 
Chinese men-of-war recently lying in Nagasaki 
harbour put to sea on the morning of the 22nd, 
and that the remaining two will leave the port on 
Thursday. Further meetings of the Conference 
have been discontinued until full information 
shall have been collected by the Chinese and 
Japanese Consuls. Itisstated that Vice-Admiral 
Lang’s action has greatly helped to smoothe away 
difficulties and facilitate the course of the 


negotiations. 























* 
* 


* 
The Fij? Shimpo, in an article published 
Tuesday, strongly advocates principles similar 
to those previously advanced by the Héchi Shim- 
bun. After discussing in general terms the 
immense power wielded by the Press in civilized 
communities, the ij? wrns to Japanese 
journalism, and, without directly naming the 
Nichi Nicht Shimbun, delivers itself of strictures 
which are evidently intended to apply to that 
paper. It censures the attempts made to 
impart an air of undue insignificance to the 
Nagasaki affair, to minimize the incidents con- 
nected with it, and to condone the offence of 
the Chinese. Such an attitude, the ii 
declares, on the part of a leading Japanese 
newspaper, will encourage the Chinese to ex- 
culpate themselves, and will thus throw obstacles 
in the path of a peaceful settlement. 
* £ * 

The Hoéchi Shimbun continues, meanwhile, 
to blow anangry trumpet. Nothing, it declares, 
is dearer to it than truth. For truth’s sake 
it will not hide Japan's faults, whenever she com- 
mits any. Much less will it attempt to explain 
away China's wrong-doing. To betray any 
symptoms of polite forbearance to arrogant peo- 
ple like the Chinese is merely to encourage them 
to greater insolence in the future. Let Japan 
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be never so long-suffering. she will find it im- 
possible to forgive the repeated acts of violence 
to which China will be urged if this Nagasaki 
outrage is treated with unbecoming indulgence. 
Much wiser and more conducive to the per- 
manent peace of the two Empires will it be, ac- 
cording to the Zéch7, to convey to China a 
timely warning by taking a firm and energetic 
stand on this occasion. Otherwise Japan will 
be compelled hereafter to deal with acts of 
augmented insolence and audacity. 


Nagasaki, August 22nd, 3 p.m. 
Admiral Ting states that he had no intention 
originally of demonstrating the power of China to 
Japan, but had gone to Korea simply to ascertain 
the state of matters in connection with the rumoured 
arrival of Russian ships. He only came to Naga- 
saki to get {uel and provisions, He now regrets 
very much that he came to Nagasaki and that it 
should be thought he instigated the disturbance. 
Nagasaki, August 20th, 6 p.m. 
Ail the communications that have passed be- 
tween the Governor and the Chinese Consul were 
transmitted to Count Ito yesterday. 
agasaki, August 21st (Afternoon). 











2 Admiral Ting has not yet landed, but officers 
ate from the 7ing-ywen have frequently visited the Pre- 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun, on its side, dis-|fectural offices. ie 
Vice-Admiral Lang has not returned to his ship, 


cusses the state of discipline in the Chinese 
Navy. It comments on the fact that Admiral 
Ting did not attend the first conference, and that 
he seems resolved to avoid, as much as possible, 
taking any direct share in the negotiations. Still 
the Michi Nich? does not doubt that the ends 
of justice will be fully satisfied, since the case 
stands in a clear and unmistakable light. While, 
on the one hand, declining to agree with those 
who accuse the Chinese Admiral and his officers 
of conniving at the outrage perpetrated by their 
sailors—an outrage without precedent in the 
history of the open ports—the Nichi Nichi 
finds it difficult, on the other, to acquit them 
wholly of incompetence and neglect of duty. It 
cannot be denied that after the affair of the 
13th, that of the 15th ought to have been 
impossible had the Chinese officers paid atten- 
tion to the just request of the Japanese autho 











ties that the landing of the sailors should be} 


temporarily prohibited. After every allowance 
is made, there is no getting over the fact that 
the Chinese officers betrayed incompetence and 
negligence. The Nicht Nich? avows a senti- 
ment of very deep regret in preferring such a 
charge. Every one who understands the best 
interests of the two Empire, must recognise the 
necessity of cementing tightly the bonds of 
friendship between them. Nothing, therefore, 
is more to be lamented than the fact that 
Formosa, 
have arisen to engender doubt and suspicion in 
the minds of the Chinese and to encourage 
them to assume an attitude calculated to 
give umbrage to the Japanese. The warm 
and cordial welcome 


in Riukiu, and Korea occasions 


dron had it come northward has been chilled 
by the fatal error at Nagasaki. Most deplorable 
is this event which puts a barrier in the way of 
securing the tranquillity of the Orient by the 
firm friendship of China and Japan. Surely it 
is a disgrace to the Chinese Navy that its sailors 
have behaved so indiscreetly. The Michi Nicht 
hopes that when next they visit Japanese ports 
they may redeem the character for discipline 


which they have now forfeited. 


ate 


The Vichi Nichi Shimbun has the following 
telegrams :— 

Nagasaki, August 23th, 8.30 p.m. 

It is rumoured that when the news of the disturb- 
ance first reached Li Hung-chang he expressed 
great indignation that Japanese police should so 
unlawfully attack the Chinese ; but when he learned 
the true facts of the case from the Japanese Go- 
vernment, he gave orders that the Chinese officials 
should act amicably and peaceably. 

It is stated that the conference to be held by 
the Governor of Nagasaki, Vice-Admiral Lang, 
and the Chinese Consul will not take place before 
the arrival of certain Chinese officials from the 
capital. 

_ The fact that Vice-Admiral Lang takes a part) 
in the negotiations tends powerfully towards an| 
amicable settlement, as that officer takes an intelli- 
gent view of the situation and desires to act with | 
Justice, | 


Or 

















URBAN 





which the citizens of| 
Tokyd would have given to the Chinese squa-| 


UNIVERSITY 





and stays at the Chinese Consulate 

The second sitting of the enquiry held to-day 
at the Prefectural offices opened at 10.30 a.m. 
and with an hour's interval closed at 3 p.m. The 
exact mode of procedure has not yet been settled. 
agasaki, August 20th (Forenoon). 

Eight injured’ sailors were sent on board their 
ships from hospital , but those severely 
injured still remain under treatment on shore. 


* 
ate 


The Nagasaki correspondent of the Hoch? 
Shimbun says that the remote cause of the re- 
cent riot was the arrogant behaviour of the 
Chinese man-of-war's men from the time of 
their arrival in Nagasaki. He states that they 
frequently insulted respectable Japanese women 
in the streets by indecent gestures. He also 
asserts that he himself saw Chinese officers 
directing the movements of the sailors during 
the disturbance by sounding flutes and waving 
The Fiji Shimpo's 
corroborates the gist of this account, and adds 
that the Chinese men-of-war neglected to salute 
when they entered Nagasaki harbour. 




















swords. correspondent 


a 

On the 16th instant the Kencho and all the 
police and law courts at Nagasaki were open 
throughout the night, and the officials were at 
|their posts, The Chinese Legation was guarded 
by more than a hundred Chinese sailors, and at 
the entrance to the Oura district of the settle- 
ment a number of Japanese police were stationed, 
with orders to prohibit the ingress of any of 
|their countrymen. In expectation of a renewed 
jattack from the Chinese, the inhabitants assem- 
bled at the scene of the previous night's disturb- 
Jance, armed with various weapons, and numbers 





of them offered their aid at the Police Offices in 
case of trouble. 


* 
| The Michi Nichi Shimbun has the following 
[telegrams :— 





agasaki, August 23rd, 9.30 p.m. 

Messrs. Kawazu, Hatoyama, and others arrived 
to-day by the Vokohama Maru. 

A special office has been established in the Pre- 
Mfectural Government in reference to conferences 
between the Governor of the Prefecture, the Pr 
sident of the Court of Appeal, the Chief Public 
Prosecutor, and the officials sent from the capital. 

The /ynen and Sai-yuen left the anchorage at 
| daylight to-day. 

aylight to-day. 

The foreign Consuls seem to have despatched 
telegiams frequently to the Legations at Tokyé to 
report the progress of matters since the night of 
the disturbance 














[orriciat.] 
Nagasaki, August 23rd, 11.05 a.m. 
The Sat_yuen, and /-yuen sailed at 6 a.m. to-day. 
Shanghai, August 23rd, 12.56 p.m. 
‘Ihe Chinese Government propose to send Eng- 
lish legal advisers to Nagasaki in connection with 
the negotiations, 
Messrs. Kawadzu and Hatoyama arrived at 
Nagasaki the 23rd instant at 12.30 p.m. 
* 





ote 
A telegram published by the Wichi Nicks 
Shimbun, under date August 25th, 9.40 p.m., 





jand corroborated by the Fi? Shimpo, says that, 


in the indictment prepared by the Chief Public 
Prosecutor, Mr, Hayashi, and submitted to the 
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Chinese Consul, the 24th instant, the Chinese 
sailors are charged with having conspired to 
avenge the affair of the 13th instant, and a de- 
mand is preferred that the culprits whose iden- 
tity has not yet been established, should be 
vigorously searched for and duly punished. 
The same journal states that the negotiations 
have hitherto been confined to investigating the 
circumstances of the fracas, and that the ques- 
tion of culpability will be discussed at the third 
conference, a 
a" 

It is telegraphically reported, under date 
August 24th, from Nagasaki, that the crew of a 
Chinese man-of-war have mutinied, off Vladi- 
vostock, and that two vessels, the Wer-yuen and 
Tst-yuen, which had just left Nagasaki, were 
bound for the scene of the mutiny, 

* 3 * 

The Mainichi Shimbun says that on the 
arrival of telegraphic instructions from Li 
Chung-tang, ordering Admiral Ting to leave 
Nagasaki the 26th instant, Prefect Kusaka re- 
quested the Chinese Minister in Tokyéd to get 
the order rescinded, so that the Admiral might 
remain until the conclusion of the negotiations. 
A telegram from Nagasaki, published by the Fj 
Shimpo, under date the 25th instant, ascribes 
this request to Admiral Ting, and says that it 
was favourably entertained. A telegram to the 

Nichi Nichi Shimbun, dated the 26th instant 
seems to contradict the latter assertion, since it 
gives a rumour that the Viceroy Li has instructed 
Admiral Ting to hold the third secession of the 
conference at Nagasaki. Meanwhile, the date 
of this third session is likely, according to the 
same authority, to be postponed until several 
preliminaries have been arranged. 














* © * 

Officers and men of the 7ing-yuen, to the 
number of about 10, landed atNagasaki the mom- 
ing of the 24th inst., and through the assistance 
of their Consul, procured a supply of provisions 
and other necessaries. They returned to the 
ship immediately on the conclusion of their 
business. The Chinese residents at the port 
have now resumed trade, and go about the 
streets with confidence. 





* 

The Nagasaki correspondent of the Fiji Shin- 
pe writes to corroborate the account of the 
fracas given by the Chiuse’ Wippo and epito- 
mized in these columns. He asserts that the 
great majority of the casualties on the Chinese 
side were caused by Japanese private citizens 
who were rendered furious by the behaviour of 
He adds that two Chinese men- 
of-war came to the entrance of Nagasaki har- 
bour, the zoth instant on their return voyage 
from Vladivostock, but that they went away 
without entering the port. 


* | 





the sailors. 


® 
ae 

The same writer makes a most inexplicable 
assertion with regard to the British Consul at 
Nagasaki. He reports Mr. Enslie as expressing 
sarcastic surprise at the bravery said to have been 
shown by the Japanese inhabitants—bravery 
which he, Mr. Enslie, considers very unexpected 
—and as insinuating that they must have been 
strongly instigated to behave in such a manner. 
The correspondent goeson toascribe pro-Chinese 
tendencies to Mr. Enslie. We have no hesita- 
tion in saying that this is a most misleading 
description of Mr. Enslie's attitude. We hap- 
pen to know that within the bounds of justice, 





assistance to the Japanese cause. As for the 
surprise he is said to have exhibited about the 
courage of the Japanese, the thing is too silly 
to be worth contradicting. 





‘Tue announcement that Mr. W. H. Talbot has 
ceased to haveany interest in the Fapan Gazelle 
must, we presume, be interpreted to signify that 
gentleman's practical abandonment of editorial 
duties. It had been apparent, indeed, for many 
months that Mr. Talbot's connection with the 
Gazette was of a very casual character, and that 
his onerous functions as Secretary to the Japan 
Mail S.S. Company did not permit him to retain 
any editorial responsibility. None the less we 
are persuaded that the public has received this 
latest announcement with much regret, Mr. 
Talbot may look back upon his journalistic 
career with genuine satisfaction. In his hands 
the Fapan Gazelfe became a newspaper credit- 
able to this settlement. His style was clear and 
concise; his industry remarkable, and his 
shrewdly garnered commercial experience lent 
exceptional value to hisarticles. With his political 
creed in the early days we were greatly at variance, 
and in that field we broke with him many a lance. 
Bat even when he seemed to us least tolerant or 
just, it was impossible to doubt his honesty of 
purpose. That he should ultimately adopt 
more liberal views was, therefore, a matter of 
certainty, and during the last two years of his 
connection with the Gaze//e, he ably and fairly 
represented the maderate section of the foreign 
community—now, happily, no longer a section, 
but an overwhelming majority. His loss to the 
cause of journalism in Japan is the more ap- 
parent in that no one even approximately com- 
petent to take his place has succeeded him. We 
tust, however, that after the head office of the 








| Japan Mail steamship Company is moved to 


Yokohama, Mr, Talbot may occasionally find 
leisure to revert to an occupation in which he 
has won distinction for himself and laid this 
community under a lasting obligation. 


Ir certainly seems as though Russia had been 
guilty of a deliberate act of bad faith in regard 
to Batoum. Batoum is a port on the east coast 
of the Black Sea. By the Treaty of San Stefano 
it was ceded to Russia, England, however, 
interfered, and after much discussion Russia 
agreed, at the Berlin Conference, to make 
Batoum a free port. The soth clause of the 
Berlin “Treaty recorded this agreement in the 
following terms:— His Majesty the Emperor 
of Russia declares that it is his intention to 
constitute Batoum a free port, essentially 
commercial.” Scarcely was the ink of the 
Treaty dry when Russia set about fortifying 
Batoum. By the end of last year it had 
become a strong fortress. Meanwhile, a railway 
was in course of construction from Poti to 
Baku via Tiflis. Poti is on the Black Sea, a 
lite north of Batoum. The opening of this 
railway necessarily, deprived Batoum of much of 
its importance as an emporium for goods in 
transport. Still the public agreement remained 
that it was to be a free port, for purely commer- 
cial purposes, not a fortress to assist in dominat- 
ing the Black Sea. Russia has now calmly 
announced, it is said, that she does not find it 
convenient to observe this item of the Treaty 
any longer. Batoum ceases to be a free port. 
This isa distinctly anti-English coup. Great | 
Britain alone is interested in the question, Ap- 
parently Russia chose her opportunity carefully. 























that [gentleman has rendered every possible 
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She watched for the moment when a weak | 








Liberal Cabinet was threatened with dissolution 
in England. But there is some reason to hope 
that she reckoned without her host. The tele- 
graph says that on August 8th Lord Rosebery 
issued a note announcing that England had 
refused to recognise Russia’s action with regard 
to Batoum. Lords Salisbury and Iddesleigh 
are not likely to be less emphatic, 





Is there anything that we cannot persuade our- 
ourselves to believe if only we wish to have 
faith? Here is whata lea 
says of Lord Hartington :— 








ig American journal 


Itis rather refreshing to find that somewhere down 
in the deepest depths of his mental frame, Lord Har. 
tington has a political conscience. He had not been 
generally credited with the possessiun of such an article, 
His behaviour in this country during the war did not 
win for him any measure of American respect; and 
his bolt in the late campaign had led many observers 
to think meanly of his principles. A champion Whig- 
Liberal who helped to elect Tory members of Parlin. 
ment strikes us as akin to the Democrat who scratches 
his ticket to secure the election of a Republican candi. 
date. Hence, when the story spread that Hartington 
was to take office under Salisbury and to bring his 90 
votes to the support of the Administration, it was 
quite commonly believed, 
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And here is what the same journal says, in the 
same column, of Sir Charles Dilke 


verdict of July 23rd :— 





after the 


He isa power in polities; 
Radicals He has some essential qualities of leader. 
ip. Heis brave, cool, well iniormed, well connected, 
rich, and resolute. People who talk of such a man 
being permanently kept down because he has fallen'a 
victim to a weakness which he shares with every hero 
in history, are indeed ign of human nature. 


n trusted leader of the 














* 
Sir Charles Dilke studied politics in America, 
He made his debut in 1871 as a Democrat, and 
the creed he preached was called a collection 
of American doctrines. So his little affair with 
Mrs, Crawford shows him to be merely a “hero 
of history.” 
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Says the Ziogo News :—An unfortunate affair 
happened the other day which should serve to 
make the large section of the community who 
indulge in sea bathing more careful than has 
hitherto been the case. We are informed that 
one of the men employed at the wreck 
of the Clarissa B. Carver went under water to 
perform some slight service connected with 











removing the vessel's gear, and not the 
slightest trace of him was seen again. As 


sharks have been pretty numerous out at the 
wreck, strict orders were issued that none of 
the men employed should attempt to go under 
water without first putting on a proper diving 
dress, but the missing man neglected to adopt 
that precaution, and it is surmised he was torn 
to pieces by sharks. For some time past these 
ferocious brutes have been increasing in number 
in the vicinity of the wreck, and have now be- 
come so bold that on one occasion lately much 
difficulty was experienced in driving a couple 
of them from alongside a boat.” 
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We reproduce the following references from the 
leading Toky6 journals as to the case of Kim- 
yo-Kun, The two-first are from the Vicht Nicht 
Shimbun :—Mr. Kim-yo-Kun, wlfd as we have 
repeatedly mentioned of late was confined in a 
house belonging of Mr. Mitsui at Iseyama, was 
puton board the Hrdesato Maru, which left Yoko- 
hama at 5 p.m. the 7th instant, and after a short 
stay at Shinagawa, started the following mom- 
ing at 6.30 for Ogasawara, The 6th instant, 
the Chief Police Inspector of Kanagawa Pre- 
fecture informed Mr. Kim that, his further stay 
in Japan being out of the question, he should 
be conveyed to Ogasawara by the sailing vessel 
Hidesalo Maru. Mr. Kim objected to this 
order on the ground that, as the primary object 
of the order of the Minister of State for Home 
Affairs, issued some time ago, was to send him 
out of the territory of this country, it would be 
contrary to the spirit of that order to convey 
him to a remote island within the dominion of 
the empire instead of sending him out of it. 
He further requested the withdrawal of the 
order to convey him to Ogasawara, alleging 
that he was making arrangements, with the aid 
of one of his friends, to proceed to the United 
States of America. The agawa Prefec- 
tural Government replied that the step now de- 
cided on was in no respect contrary to the 
spirit of the order of the Minister for the Interior 
the intention being simply to transfer him from 
Nogeyama to that island, and that, although 
Mr. Kim was still free to go to America, he 
must be sent to Ogasawara, unless definite 
that he had obtained 











evidence were afforded 
money for the passage. Mr. Asabuki Fiji im- 
mediately presented himself at the 
and submitted a petition on Mr. Kim's kLe- 
half, which granted on condition that 
some positive assurance be produced with re- 
gard to money matters before the next day, 
7th instant. This condition not being com- 
plied with, it was decided to convey Mr. 
Kim to Ogasawara, According to the Fiji 
Shimpo, Mr. Asabuki consented to help Mr. 
Kim up to the amount of a thousand yen 
for the purpose of paying the Grand Hotel and 
the expenses of his passage; but the Kencho 
authorities insisted that unless Mr. Asabuki 
would give a guarantee for the payment of 
all the debts of Mr. Kim, the petition could 
not be granted. Mr. Asabuki declared him- 
self unable to consent to such a limitless 
responsibility, and thus the matter dropped. It 
having been decided to transfer Mr. Kim to the 
Hidesato Maru, wo clerks of the Toky6 City 
Government and a police Inspector and a con- 
stable of the Metropolitan Police were sent to 
Yokohama, the 7th instant, to receive the Korean 
refugee. A police inspector, Mr. Kawamura, 
‘of the Yokohama Settlement Police Office went, 
with ten policemen, to the residence of Mr. 
Mitsui. The four students of Mr. Kim at- 
tempted to resist, but the police officials informed 
them that there would be ample means to carry 
out the order of the Japanese Government, if 
they should offer resistance. After this inti- 
mation the students submitted to their fate and 
took leave of their master, whom they accom- 
panied to the Aa/oba. As already stated the 
vessel sailed to Shinagawa, and started for its 
destination, the morning of the 8th. The de- 
parture of the vessel was at one time put off to 
the roth, and it was surmised that this step was 
taken to give more time to Mr. Kim. But 
we are informed that this was done with a 


Kencho 


was 
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view to convenience of loading the vessel, and 
the loading having been finished promptly, the 
vessel started the 8th as originally arranged. 
We are also informed that, of the four students, 
one named Li Ka-in accompanied Mr. Kim to 
his new residence. 


* 
ee 


Mr. Kim objected to his transfer to the Ogasa- 
wara-jima as contrary to the spirit of the first 
order issued by the Minister of State for Home 
Affairs. 
either to leave the country, or, failing to do so, 
to submit to confinement. Having shown that 
he was unable to go to another country, he was 
jdetained by the Government, the object of his 
confinement being to prevent him from be- 
coming the cause of public disturbance, and 
to protect him against any murderous atlempts 
The Government reluctantly re- 





But the Government had ordered him 


on his person, 
cognised that they could not but take steps to 
deprive him of his personal libert But it 
Jscemed unnecessary cruelty to put him under 
such restraint in a place like Tokyé or Yoko- 
hama, and it was accordingly decided to send 
him to Ogasawara-jima, where he might be 
allowed more freedom of movement without any 
fear either of the national peace being endan- 
gered or his personal safety threatened. At 





within the dominion of this country, and it 
was therefore entirely a question of convenience 
whether the prisoner should be detained at one 
place or the other, Moreover, even after his trans- 
fer to Ogasawara, the Government were willing to 
allow him to start for another country, in case he 
should obtain the necessary funds. So faras we 
have been informed, the matter stands as we 
have described it. But certain writers have been 


refugee to complain that it will be greatly more 
hazardous for Mr, Kim, a native of a cold 
country, to be sent in this weather to sucha 
jhot locality as Ogasawara, than to be threa- 
jtened with the dagger of Chi Un-ei, the in- 
ference being that the Japanese Government 
have resolved to kill him by means of a change 
of climate. The condition of the island, how- 
| ever, is not so bad, nor is the intention of the 
| Government so wicked, as may be plainly seen 
from the facts already stated. It is also said 
that Ogasawara is very thinly inhabited and is 
occupied only by a few police officials, so that it 
would not be difficult for the Korean Conserva- 
tives to send assassins there ; and further that 
other countries will regard the affair as an act of 
exile, unworthy of the high reputation of the Japa- 
nese Government. It is to be remembered that 
ships ply between that island and the main land 
only at long intervals, and it is consequently no 
easy matter either to send over an assassin or to 
carry out any project of assassination. As to the 
danger of misinterpretation of the measures 
taken by our Government, there may be some 
truth, but it is not wise to waver from a neces- 
sary step of action merely on account of foreign 
misinterpretation. 











‘The Macht Sinden says We tepatdedthe 
flight of Mr. Kim to this country as a matter of 
small consequence; for, in the first place, we 
thought it one of the ordinary usages of interna- 
tional law to afford asylum to a political refugee ; 
and, in the second place, we believed it would 


any fresh troubles. But the Minister of State 
for Home Affairs took a different view of the 
matter, and eventually ordered Mr. Kim to leave 


O! 
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any rate, Iseyama and Ogasawara-jima are alike | 


led by excessive sympathy with the Korean] 


be an easy affair to prevent him from causing | 


the country. We then first awoke to the extent 
of his influence, and we believe that no incon- 
siderable portion of the public did the same. 
From the time that it was declared that his pre- 
sence was prejudicial to the internal peace and 
the foreign tranquillity of the country, we thought 
it still more dangerous to let him go to another 
country ; for, while our countrymen and our 
police authorities would not allow him to carry 
out any attempt—supposing that he has such a 
design—upon his native country, there would 
not be wanting in certain quarters abroad 
motives to make use of the Korean refugee. 
It was therefore with mixed feelings of sympathy 
with Mr. Kim's misfortune and of satisfaction 
for the sake of this country and its neighbours, 
that we received the news of his confinement 
at Iseyama. It is now with similar feelings 
that we regard his transfer to Ogasawara. 
Is there any precedent in international law 
for such action? Is such a step in con- 
formity with the law of the land? Will not 
European and American nations regard the 
measure as too severe? These are debatable 
points. The maintenance of the peace of the 
country being a matter of paramount import- 
ance, we shall not trouble ourselves with discus- 
sing minor points. Suppose for a moment that 
Mr. Kim had gone to Russia, would not that 
country have made use of him? We hope that 
Mr. Kim will be kindly treated in this country, 

it. Should 
| Ogasawara be found inadequate to secure this 
| object, it may be well to transfer him to this 
city; and in case his confinement in the metro- 
| polis is found equally insufficient to attach him 
|to this country, it may even be advisable to set 
jhim free altogether. 














so that he may not think of 


bj 
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The Fiji Shimpo of the roth inst. says — 
We gave yesterday the account of Mr. Kim's 
transfer his place of confinement at 
Iseyama to the sailing vessel Hidesato Maru, 
the 7th instant. On the same night the ship 
returned to Shinagawa, and although it was 
joriginally arranged to start on the following 
|day, its departure was postoned to the gth at 
6am. After arriving at the island, Mr. Kim 
| will be detained in one of the buildings of the 
branch office of the Tokyd City Government, 
Mr. Kim’s friends provided him with articles 
necessary during his stay in the island. While 
the ship lay at Shinagawa, officials of the 
Tiky6d City Government visited it, and took 
care to make every necessary provision. Mr. 
Kim is reported to be but little annoyed by the 
new step taken by the Government. Up to the 
very moment of his transfer to the Aidesaio 
Maru, he was engaged in writing autographs 
at the request of his friends. Three of his 
students, Shin Oki, Ryu Kakuro, and Tei 
Rankyo, who have been left behind, are unable 
to maintain themselves, and Messrs. Inukai, 
Isaka, Okamoto, and Asabuki and others are 
exerting their influence to find out means of 
livelihood for them. 


from 











Rz¥FERRING recently to the Chinese contingent 
of the Hongkong Police Force, in connection 
with the discovery that some of the lukongs 
were members of secret societies, we said that 
the force would be much benefited by the 
disestablishment of the Chinese element and 
the substitution of Sikhs. To say nothing of 
the lukong’s notion of duty, which as a rule is 
lof a perfunctory description, he is known to 
riginal from 
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belong to secret societies which on occasion give 
so much trouble to the authorities, and he has 
for years been suspected of being in the pay of 
keepers of gambling dens. This suspicion has 
amounted to a certainty amongst the European 
members of the force, who have frequently been 
thwarted in endeavouring to make captures 
of gamblers by secret warnings which have 
no doubt in many cases come from Chi- 
nese constables in the pay of the gambling 
interest. A revelation, however, has now been 
made which probably determine the 
authorities in sending to the right-about these 
and corrupted of the 
Hongkong Force. On the roth instant, by) 
the order of Major Dempster, who in the 
absence of Mr. Deane, on leave, is Acting 
Superintendent, no less than 53 lukongs were 
suspended from duty, with a charge hanging | 
over their heads of taking pay from gambling 
masters. It appears that the Chinese constables 
referred to, in mail the 
gambling houses, have lately been putting on 
the screw to the extent that the gambling 
masters gave information to head-quarters, and 
an inspector, at an appointed time, 
witnessed from a cockloft in Tai-ping-shan the 





will 


useless members 





levying black on 


sent 


lukongs receive their strings of cash, noting 
down the names of the culprits as they filed past | 





the pay table, It is only reavonatle to suppose 
that, if 53 men were clean bowled on one ocea-| 
sion—more than a fourth of the entire Chinese 


force—many others are on an equally. familiar 
footing with the gamblers, and it is scarcely likely | 
after this exposure that so rotten a branch of 
the service will be much longer retained. | 
mi: 


As accident which ght have been attended 





by very serious consequences occured last even- 
ing on the Creek. A large lighter belonging to 
Mr. Kildoyte had started from the A’jwshu| 
Mar u carrying about forty workmen, who, in the | 
absence of the steam launch, laboriously sculled 
the clumsy craft as far as the Creek, There they 
were overtaken by the launch, which, however, | 
steamed pastatfullspeed. A 








rope was thrown, 
1 


and secured, and as it tightented with a jerk the 
whole bow of the lighter was pulled out, the! 
wreck itsclf being propelled by the impetus 
against and crushing an adjoining bumboat. 
Much excitement prevailed among the workmen 


on board, but fortunately no one was hurt. 


Revter’s telegrams are correct enoush probably 
when dispatched from London, but the way in 
which they sometimes get hashed up in being 
converted from “code” is simply astounding. 
Here isa case in point. 
appears in the Hongkong papers which arrived 
here on Monday 





The following message 





London, August 12th. 
In the course of a speech at the Mansion House, 
replying to the toast of Her Majesty's Ministers, Lord 
Salisbury stated that it was the duty of the Government 
to free loyal Irishmen from the terrorism existing and 
to exercise constraint when social order was disturbed. 


This telegram, when received by us, read —| 
“duty of government—free—auxiliary force.” 
Now, there is not a word about “force,” “auxi- 
liary" or otherwise, in the Hongkong rendering, 
and the message as sent to us was pure nonsense. 
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Tux progress of the cholera epidemic in Toky 
has naturally attracted less attention here in 
Yokohama than the annals of the plague at 
our own doors. For this reason, and per- 


haps, also, because the disease has made 





official records, we find that the first case oc- 
curred June 8th, and that it resulted in death 
three days later. Thenceforth, the number of 
| persons attacked averaged about one daily, the 
total up to July Sth being 34. The following 
day, July oth—that is to say, ten days after the 
rapid upward leap taken by the epidemic in 
Yokohama—eight new cases were reported, and 
this number held, pretty regularly, up to the 
isth of the same month, the total from the gth 
to the 15th inclusive being 61. From July 18th 
there was a sudden increase, but the number of 
new cases daily did not reach 160 until August 





the 3rd. The following table shows how the 
disease advanced :— 
Dave Cases, Draras. 
July 16th 19 = 
July a;th 52 =_ 
July re = 
July 42 Bs 
July 8 9 
July 44 7 
53 5 
74 9 
io 5 
61 " 
62 4 





new cases, old cases. 
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31 
The returns are from noon to noon, so that 
when we speak of the cases and deaths occur- 
ting the 13th of August, for example, the interval 
from noon of the 13th to noon of the 14th is to 


be understood. It will be seen that the 19th, 
2tst and 22nd of this month have the worst 
records hitherto—above all the 21st, when there 
were 230 new cases and 245 deaths. Towards 
the close of this month we may except a radical 
change of weather, which can scarcely fail to 
produce some effect on the epidemic. 





A rottce boar was upset in the harbour on Mon- 
day, and all the occupants but one picked up 
and brought on shore. he police authorities, 
in order to recover the body of the missing 
man, had the neighbourhood of the accident 
diligently dragged, but without effect, for the 
reason that, having swam ashore unobserved 
when the boat upset, the man quietly went home 
and went to bed. 


AccorpinG to the Oficial Gazette, the traffic re- 
turns for the Kobe-Otsu railway for July show 
that the total receipts were yer 41,785, of 
which yew 27,134 were from passengers and yen 
14,650 from goods. During the same month the 
receipts on the Tsuruga-Ogaki line were yen 
7,356 of which yew 3,785 were from passengers 
and yen 3,571 from goods. 


A conrrspopent of the Japan Gaselle, re- 
plying to a correspondent of the ¥apan Mati, 
offers the following explanation of the fact that 
he does not address himself to the latter jour- 








no very startling strides in the capital, we hear 
comparatively little about it. Tuming to the 
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nal:—“I know I ought in courtesy to write to 


that paper, but as I am not good terms with the 
Alanager he would probably not publish any- 
thing I sent him, therefore I hope you will be 
so good as to insert this in your next issue.” 
This explanation is scarcely ingenuous, since its 
writer must be well aware that the acceptance or 
rejection of communications to the Fapan Mail 
does not fall within the Manager's province. 


Tue cholera returns for Yokohama on Saturday 
were:—New cases, 15; deaths, 12, Sunday, new 
cases, 16 ; deaths, 16. Monday, new cases, 15; 
deaths, 3. Tuesday, new cases, 16; deaths, 17. 
Wednesday, new cases, 12; deaths, 7. Thurs- 
day, new cases, 3; deaths, 7. Friday, new 
cases, 4; deaths, 3. Total cases, 81; deaths, 
65; against total cases last week, 205; total 
deaths, 144. 











Tue Russian Minister of Marine, now on a 
visit to Japan has been decorated with the First 
class of the Rising Sun, and of the officers who 
accompany him one has received the Third 
class of the same Order; four have the Fourth 
class, and one, the Fifth class. 








Tur Meiniché Shimbun states thata telegram 
was received in Toky6, dated the 21st instant, 
7 a.m. to the effect that the Nagasaki rioters 
consisted of So men from the Saiyuen ; 50 


from the Chi-yuen; and the remainder from 





the Zyuen, making a total of 160. Men from 
the Zing-yuen were not present. 
Tue following subscriptun to the fund for 





relievi 





gthe families of sanitary officials, received 
at the Kanagawa Kencho, is acknowledged with 
many thanks -— 








Yev. 

Already acknowledged. nazat 
The Ching and Japan Trading Company ie 
Mr A. Chirk 50 
“* Misunderstcod 1s 
Total 142d 





Tue Chinese Minister has instructed the Chi- 
hese Consul at Nagasaki to acquaint him before- 
hand by telegraph with the nature of every 
question he may ask and every answer he may 
give during the progress of the Present con- 
ference.—Mainichi Shimbun, 








Tue P. & O, steamship 7hrbef, which arrived 
here from Kobe on Monday, reports that the 
weather encountered on the voyage up was so 
bad that the vessel anchored and lay at 
Ura-no-uchi for thirty hours. 





Tue Russian Naval Minister, accompanied by 
several officers, visited the Imperial Palace the 
2st at ten in the morning, and was received in 
audience by the Emperor.— Oficial Gazetie. 


Tue Fijt Shimpo publishes telegraphic intelli- 
gence that a typhoon visited Okayama, the 20th 
and arst instant; Fukui, the 21st and 22nd, 
and Matsuyama, the 22nd. 





citement among the Japanese soldiers 
aki is said to be so great—writes the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun—that it has been deemed 
advisable to confine them to barracks. 








Tue Buitish barque Cyprus, noted in a former 
issue as having been berthed in Shanghai for 
Port Moody, B. C., vid Kobe and this port, has 
been withdrawn. 








Mr. W. V. Drumaoxp has been summoned 
from Shanghai to act as legal adviser to the 
Chinese in the investigations with reference to 
the fracas at Nagasaki. 
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CONSULAR TRADE REPORT FOR 

HAKODATE, 1885. 

pa ee 

HE trade of Hakodate for 1885 shows 
T a better record than that of any other 
open port in Japan. On the import side, 
the totals are insignificant, and will 
probably remain so for several years; 
but the export during the year under 
review aggregated £119,447, being an 
increase of over 8o per cent. as compared 
with the figure for r884. Marine produce 
is the staple export. Sulphur, indeed, 
represents some £14,000 of the total, and 
coal is put down at £1,380. But for the 
rest, awabi, cuttle-fish, béche-de-mer, and 
sea-weed complete the list. Up to the 
present, Yezo has succeeded in establishing 
only one title to public consideration—its 
fisheries. In these there is undoubtedly a 
great field for money-making. If the 
improvement in the returns last year may 


be connected with the change from a 
prefectural system of government to the 
control of a special bureau, it is perhaps 
reasonable to predict that the marine 
industries of Hokkaido have begun to 
exhibit the development of which they are 
supposed to be largely capable. But, for our 


own part, we have little faith in the official 





xgis. The results achieved underits shadow 
in Yezo are not encouraging. The story of 
the model farm is familiar. It finds a worthy 
sequel in that of the Mombetsu beet-sugar 
factory, which earned £6,615 in 1885 and 
spent £13,108. Perhaps it is not quite 
fair to pass judgment on this factory yet. 
Expenditure on account of machinery and 
new buildings still represents a large por- 
tion of the outgoings. 

the Poronai coal mine. 


Look, however, at 
The best coal in 
Japan is obtained there in almost limitless 
quantities within easy reach of the coast. 
Yet, somehow or other, this coal cannot 
be sold for less than 15s. gd. per ton at 
a place distant by rail fifty-six miles from 
the mouth of the pit. Mr. Quin might 
have enlightened us with reference to this 
charge. The average price of the Poronai 
coal, according to the figures in his Re- 
port, is 17s. a ton, yet he says that the 
free-on-board quotation at Otaru is only 
15s. 9d. Whichever figure we take, how- 
ever, the thing secms a monstrous ex- 
ample of official incompetence to conduct 
any industrial enterprise profitably. It is 
so all the world over, but especially so in 
Japan. 
the sweeping accusations of corruption 
which Westerns are so fond of preferring 
against the Japanese. In that line there 
is nothing here capable of sustaining a 
comparison with the records of Europe 
and America. But the Japanese labour 
under one particular disadvantage—they 
have not yet shaken off the dolce far 
niente mood of feudal times. Not so 
many years ago, employment by a noble- 
man or an official signified a sinecure 
The dignity of his patron forbade any in- 
decorous exhibition of effort on the work- 


Not that we give credence to 
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man’s part. There must be no appearance 
of toil or vulgar distress, but rather a be- 
coming display of confidence in the re- 
sources of one’s employer. The creed 
survives, not in profession, perhaps, but 
certainly in practice. As arule, a Japanese 
of the lower orders who receives pay from 
Government, thinks that he has a right 
to take life easy, and that he is little, if at 
all, concerned in the success of the work 
upon which he is engaged. Hokkaido will 
continue, we believe, to absorb public 
funds without any adequate return until 
the opportunities it offers can be taken 
advantage of under wholly different con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Quin’s Report illustrates most for- 
cibly the failure which we have already 
suggested with regard to documents of this 
nature generally. Hakodate is situated ina 
district about which there might be written 
volumes of valuable information. Yezo is 
precisely one of the places towards which 
attention will be directed in the day, now 
happily not far distant, when Japan is 
thrown completely open to foreign trade 
and residence. 
merchants will then be anxious to know 
something about the resources of the place 
and the story of the efforts hitherto made 


English capitalists and 


to develope them. But the source from 
which they might fairly look to derive 
authentic information will be found barren. 
It is not our intention to imply any lack of 
industry or zeal on Mr. Quin's part. The 
instructions that hamper him and his fellow- 
Consuls are alone to blame. ‘The Foreign 
Office has thought it advisable to issue a 
Circular requiring Consuls to limit their 
Reports to matters connected with their 
places of residence or their Consular dis- 
tricts. What is a “Consular district” in 
Japan? In Europe or America the term 
is accurately defined in every case; as for 
example, when it is provided that the Bri- 
tish Consul-General at Antwerp is Consul- 
General for the whole of Belgium, and 
that the Consul at Hamburg is also Consul 
for Mecklenburg, Hanover, Brunswick, etc. 
But in Japan the boundaries of the various 
Consular districts have never been fixed. 
Nobody can say whether they are supposed 
to be co-extensive with the Prefectures 
in which the open ports are situated, or 
whether they are confined within treaty 
limits. On either ‘hypothesis the field of a 
Consular Report, and consequently its 
practical value and utility are most  un- 
wisely narrowed. It is easy to see what 
an immense mass of commercial and 
industrial facts is thus removed from the 
‘scope of the Reports. New filatures may 
be started in Jdsh4; cotton mills may be 
erected in Awa ; sugar plantations may be 
formed in Riukiu. One or all of these 
enterprises may have a most important 
influence on the British import trade, yet 
no Consul can venture to refer to them in 
detail without violating his instructions 
and incurring the risk of a reprimand. 





If the Summary prepared at the Legation 


embraced such matters, there would be 
some equivalent for the enforced silence 
of the Consuls. But it docs not. The 
Summary does not travel beyond the four 
Consular Reports. One result of all this 
is that the capital of the Empire is abso- 
lutely ignored in the Report for 1885. The 
Yokohama trade is largely woven up with 
that of Tdky6. Statistics recently publish- 
ed by the Tdkyé Chamber of Commerce, 
show that, in the years 1882, 83 and ’84, 
out of 72 million yer worth of goods 
exported from Yokohama, no less than 
68 per cent. passed through Tdkyé, and of 
imports to the value of 534 million yen in 
those three years, 30 per cent. were dis- 
tributed through the capital. Yet 
trade report for Tékyd has been published 
for fifteen years, though that great city, 
its numerous industries and com- 
mercial undertakings of all kinds, presents 
a most interesting and instructive field 
which might be explored either by the 
Toky6 Vice-Consul or by the Consul in 
It seems to us that the whole 


no 


with 


Yokohama. 
system of the Consular Reports is faulty, 
Instead of being restricted, Consuls should 
be encouraged to write on everything of 
interest within a fair geographical range 
of their posts. 
step farther and leave the Consuls to 
Even if they 
did range over the whole country and at 


Indeed, we should go a 
choose their own sphere. 


times cross each other’s tracks, the con- 
trast or coincidence of their views would 


be in itself valuable, In these times when 





the source of the success achieved by out 
competitors the Germans is fully te- 
cognised to be careful investigation of the 
circumstances in which 
they deal, it is inconceivable that HER 
Majesty's Government should seek to 
check such investigation on the part of 
competent British offic 


of the markets 





with exceptional 
opportunities. 





THE LAST ACCOUNTS OF THE 
NAGASAKI AFFAIR. 
a2 ga 


E are now in possession of as much 

information with regard to the 
Nagasaki fracas as is likely to reach us for 
some days. Our own correspondent sends 
an account dated the 18th instant, and the 
Chinzei Nippo—ot Nagasaki—publishes 
another account dated the 17th. Both 
these accounts not only agree with one 
another in their main features, but also 
tally with the intelligence previously re- 
ceived. The facts which it is possible to 
consider established are that, in attempt- 
ing to arrest a truculent Chinese sailor 
on the night of the 13th, a policeman was 
severely wounded; that some difficulty 
was experienced in effecting the arrest ; 
that a strong force of Chinese landed, two 
days later, and with a vague idea of either 
rescuing their comrade or avenging his 
arrest, engaged the police in a quarrel which 





subsequently assumed serious dimensions 
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and involved a number of the Chinese and 
Japanese residents of the town. Even this 
bald statement plainly places the Chinese 
in the wrong; and indeed we imagine that 
with regard to the question of culpability 
there can no longer be much room for 
doubt. 

Turning now to the details, as described 
in the Chinzet Nippo and in a Japanese 
official report just published, the story 
assumes the following shape :—At about 
6 p.m., on the 13th, a party of five Chinese 
sailors entered a brothel called Yurakutei, 
in Yoriaimachi. After spending a short 
time there, they went away, engaging the 
owner to await their return at 8 o'clock. 
By and by a different party of Chinese 
sailors repaired to the same house, but 
were refused accommodation on account 
While the 
brothel-keeper was endeavouring to ex- 
plain the difficulty to the new-comers, the 
original party appeared upon the scene 
and took possession of all the available 
The 
imagining that some discrimination had 


of the prior engagement. 


rooms. second group of sailors, 


been made to their disadvantage, behaved 





with great violence, destroying the screens 





words whic 
d from curio- 
The brothel-keeper now tried 


and other furniture with 








they had apparently purchas 
dealers. 
to get down stairs with the intention of 





carrying a report to the police-station, 
but being beseiged by the Chinese, he was 
finally obliged to effect his exit through a 
window. He told his story to a constable 
called KUROKAWA, who was an duty in 
hbourhood, KuROKAWA hastened 
ene of the disturbance and tried 











able to com- 





to restore order, but was t 
municate intelligibly with the Chinese. 
During the altercation, all the sailors ex- 
cept two, the most conspicuously violent, 
slipped away. These two KUROKAWA 
endeavoured to detain 
sreached him, but ultimately they also made 
good their escape. 

repaired to the station. 
it, a group of some fifteen sailors made 
Recognising among 


until assistance 
The constable now 
Justas he reached 


their appearance. 
them one of the leading rioters, KURO- 
KAWA promptly seized him, but the man 
broke away, and when overtaken after a 
time by the constable, drew a Japanese 
sword. KUROKAWA grasped the sword 
with his left hand, but the Chinaman, 
snatching it away violently, cut the officer’s 
fingers severely, and then gave hima heavy 
blow on the head. KurOKAWA was stag- 
gered for amoment, but, quickly recovering, 
renewed the pursuit and was found shortly 
afterwards, by two of his comrades, strug- 
gling with the sailor on the ground. The 
Chinaman was arrested, carried to the 
station, and subsequently handed over to 
his own Consul. He had received two 
slight wounds. During this affair several 
Chinese assembled and tried to assist the 
sailor. One of these would-be rescuers, 
apparently a ring-leader, was arrested and 
taken to the station, but he was released 
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shortly afterwards. KUROKAWa’s wounds 
were found to be serious, but he is ex- 
pected to recover. The news of his death, 
sent by our correspondent, would there- 
fore appear to be erroneous. 

Nothing more occurred until the 15th, 
when a very large number of Chinese 
landed and promenaded the streets. About 
8 o'clock in the evening a group collected 
at arestaurant in Hirobaba, and two of 
them insulted a policeman on beat there, 
by asking unintelligible questions and 
poking his face and body. The police- 
man, seeing that they sought to pro- 
voke a disturbance, despatched a re- 
port to the station, whence a small 
force of constables was despatched to the 
spot. On their appearance the Chinese 
raised a loud shout and fell upon the 
policemen from all directions, using Japa- 
nese After this 
exploit the sailors pushed on to the Umega- 
i station, but were there repulsed. 
They then turned towards Hirobaba, and 


were making their way towards Funa- 





swords and bludgeons. 








sa 


daiku-machi when they encountered, in 
Motokago-machi, a body of constables 
who had been despatched from the Cen- 
A fight now took plac 
The police constructed a breastwork with 
k but the ssembling 
from all quarters to the number of about 
goo, forced the constables back by sheer 
weight of numbers. The police next made 
a stand at Shian-bashi. 





tral Station. 








jinrikisha, Chinese 





They had already | 
warned the inhabitants to close their doors, | 
but these, seeing that the Chinese werd’ 
overwhelmingly strong, armed themselves 
with clubs and swords and joined in the 
fray. id, now fought 
fiercely, but the Japanese residents, dash- 





The Chinese, it 





ing into their midst, inflicted such injuries 
that they were at last put to flight. It was at 
this point that the casualties chiefly occured. 
Retiring by the way they had come, the 
sailors, in groups of fifty or a hundred, 
obstinately maintained the contest, but 
being much harrassed by the inhabitants, 
who threw down stones and tiles from the 





they finally dispersed, flying, some 
by Hirobaba, some through the grounds of 
the temple Taitoku, and some along Funa- 
daiku-machi. By eleven o'clock the streets 
were cleared. Meanwhile the harbour 
police had laid an embargo upon the pas- 
senger boats. The Chinese sailors were 
thus unable to return to their ships and 
had to take refuge with their countrymen 
in the Settlement. About 30, who had 
fled to the temple of Taitoku, were found 
in the military cemetery at Sako, and 
handed over to the Chinese Consulate. 
The the 
night of the 16th, were—on the Ch 
nese side, one officer and three 
killed and more than 50 wounded; on the 
Japanese side, one constable killed, 3 ser- 
geants, 16 constables, and over 1o citizens 
wounded. The weapons used by the 





casualties, as ascertained on 


sailors 





Chinese were Japanese swords, spears, 
and clubs. They had procured Japanese 


swords some days previous to the disturb- 
ance, and during the afternoon of the 
15th, a short time before the fracas, some 
of them were observed searching the shops 
for these weapons. 

Such is the story as we now have it. 
Making every allowance for the bias of 
the source, it is impossible, as we think, to 
set up any valid defence on the Chinese 
side. It is just conceivable that unneces- 
sary violence may have been resorted to by 
the Japanese civilians, and even by the 
police after their opponents had assumed the 
defensive. But there we are on purely con- 
jectural ground. Assuredly there was no- 
thing in the affair of the 13th to palliate 
concerted action such as that taken by the 
Chinese on the 15th. We are strongly 
disposed to agree with our Nagasaki 
correspondent, that the second fracas was 
not actually premeditated. Probably the 
Chinese came ashore prepared for emer- 
gencies, and in the heat of the moment were 
betrayed, as much by their own strength 
as by anything else, into conduct which 
they had never seriously contemplated. 





TOYAMA ON FEMALE 
LDUCATION IN FAPA 
> 
HE 7éyé Gakugei Zasshi is the lead- 

ing magazine of Japan. Among its 














T 


contributors are many of the most eminent 
scholars in the capital. 


Its last two num- 
bers contain a remarkable essay by Pro- 
fessor Toyama, of the Imperial University, 
who recently filled the post of acting 
president in that institution. 

Toyama ha 

breadth and courage of his views. 


Professor 
always been noted for the 
His 
name, associated with numerous progres- 
sive movements, is perhaps best known to 
foreigners in connection with the Romaji- 
kai, of which he is a prominent promotor. 
The subject of his last essay is female 
education, and methods of spreading Chris- 
tianity. He sets out with a general pro- 
position, unfortunately too little recognised 
in Japan, that the civilization of a country 
may be judged by the condition of its 
women. No problem, he declares, demands 
more earnest attention in this empire than 
the education of women. 





Numerous insti- 
tutions, both public and private, have been 
established for educational purposes since 
the Restoration, but, with exceptions so 
fe only to point the rule, they are 
designed for the benefit of the male sex 
only. It is not to be denied, indeed, that 
the status of women and their educational 
opportunities have greatly improved of 
recent But the balance of advan- 
tage has been largely on the men’s side. 
Underlying all the provision made for 
female instruction there is the greatly mis- 
taken notion that education begins and 
ends in the school-room. Lessons in 
reading, writing, elementary sciences, and 
polite accomplishments constitute but a 
fraction of what is required. You may put 
a veneer of these things on a Red Indian 
Original from 
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girl, but you will find that the savage 
instincts bequeathed to her by her ances- 
tors continue to crop out perpetually. To 
become imbrued with the habits and sen- 
timents of civilized people it is necessary 
to be brought into contact with civilization 
from the days of one’s earliest childhood. 
Thus in Japan it is observed that the most 
civilized persons are those who have lived 
longest in Europe or America. Whatever 
value may attach to scientific proficiency, 
neither the number of scientists nor the 
standard they have attained is a true guage 
of national civilization. If the civilization 
of Japan is to ‘progress on a sound and 
lasting basis, it is essential to promote 
the growth of a class who shall feel and 
think as Westerns feel and think. How 
is this to be accomplished ? The advance 
hitherto made is attributed by Professor 
TovAMA to the influence of persons who 
visited the West in a public or private 
capacity. Among them, principally if not 
wholly, are to be found guiding impulses 
which almost amount to instincts in favour 
of European ethics. But this method of 
educating the desired disposition has 
hitherto been confined, and must neces- 
sarily continue to be confined, chiefly to 
men. Yet the case of the women is of at 
least equal importance. Japan must con- 
sent to be called semi-civilized until her 
women emerge from the depths of mental 
and moral degradation in which they are 
now sunk; shake off the bonds of slavish 
submission that tie them to their husbands’ 
feet, and, replacing their present inane 
frivolity by proper self-respect, learn to 
take a becoming position in society. 
Already among the men of Japan there 
are many who desire to adopt Western 
modes of life. But the ignorance of their 
wives is a fatal obstacle, for these know 
nothing of household management, and the 
family would have to depend for every- 
thing on hired aid. What is wanted is 
that female education in Japan should be 
undertaken by European and American 
ladies. Nothing short of such contact 
and association can accomplish a radical 
reform in the character of Japancse women. 
But it is evident that Japan cannot afford 
either to send her girls abroad to be 
educated or to employ a sufficient number 
of foreign ladies in her schools. Her best 
hope, Professor Toyama thinks, lies in 
Christian missionaries. If missionaries of 
different sects would work in harmony, 
there should be no difficalty in establishing 
five or six large female seminaries in Toky6. 
It would be sufficient if the teaching staff 
in each school included four or five mis- 
sionaries with their wives, and two or three 
Japanese. 
cording to Professor TOYAMA, should 
include reading, 
music, needle-work, and housekeeping. 


The course of instruction, ac- 


writing, conversation, 


If 
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special scientific teaching were desired, 
scientists could easily be found to give 
their aid gratis. Above all, care should 
be taken to educate the girls in the 
principles of civilized morality and socio- 


logy. It may indeed be urged by 
some missionaries that they come to 
Japan for purposes of propagandism, 


not education. Professor TOYAMA answers 
that among all methods of propagating 
Christianity in Japan, the most effective 
would be for the missionaries to take in- 
to their own hands the education of girls) 
of the better classes. In every country 
conversion to a new faith, as history shows, 
begins with women. Let but the women| 
believe, and the faith of the children is 
As for the apprehension that 


assured. 
people of the higher classes, being averse 
to Christianity, will hesitate to send their 
daughters to missionary schools, Professor 
ToyAMA says that the sentiment of his 
countrymen is not one of hostility to this or 
that religion in particular, but of contempt 
for all religions. Let them be once per- 
suaded that material benefits accrue from 
connection with a certain creed, and they 
Already, 
icial and private circles, there 





will show no antipathy to it. 
both in off 
are visible signs of a disposition to favour 
the introduction of Christianity for the 
sake of its civilizing influences. An ex- 
ceptional opportunity thus offers to the 
propagandists of that creed. Professor 
Toyama predicts that, if they adopt the 
Pplan suggested by him, the attainment 
of their object is only a question of time. 
He does not ignore the fact that several 
missionary schools for girls already exist ; 
but they are not of a sufliciently high type, 
nor is their position sufficiently central. 
Moreover, they ought to include classes 
for women as well as for girls, in order 
that the former many become acquainted 
with Western modes of life and social in- 
tercourse. Missionaries now devote a great 
deal of time and labour to going about 
the country preaching in broken Japanese. 
Professor TOYAMA thinks that they might 
as well be sprinkling a few drops of 
water on parched ground ; the moisture is 
evaporated as fast as it falls. The educa- 
tion of girls and women, on the contrary, 
would be an unfailing source from which 
the waters of the Western creed might 
percolate steadily and surely through the 
empire. 

There is little to be added to this essay. 
Coming from such a quarter, it ought to 
set the missionaries thinking. 








Or 


CONSERVATISM IN JAPANESE ART. 
ee gee, 

E mentioned, some time ago, that an 
Association of Japanese Architects 

had been formed in Téky6, and we publish, 
to-day, the first essay read before the new 
Society by Mr. J. CoNDER, Government 
Architect. Mr. CONDER chooses a subject 
of great importance to this country—the 
question of foreign versus Japanese styles 
of building. That there should be differ- 
ences of opinion with regard to sucha 
matter is conceivable. A Japanese build- 
ing of the better class offers so many 
attractive features and harmonizes, in many 
respects, so perfectly with the brightest 
aspects of the national life, that strangers 
may well be charmed into approval. But 
the prime purpose of a house is to provide 
comfortable and healthy shelter for its 
inmates, and it is impossible to maintain 
that a Japanese house fulfils that purpose. 
We make no allusion now to architectural 
beauties. There the excellence of Japa- 
nese taste is scarcely to be gainsaid. In 
the architecture and especially in the 
architectural decoration of old Japan, there 
are points which deserve to be ranked 
among classical models. may 
ly granted. But when we examine 
the Japanese house as an abode, consider- 


So much 





be readi 


ations far more important than the ques- 
tion of wsthetic beauty force themselves 
upon our attention. We have often dis- 
cussed them in these columns, and may sum 
them up now by saying that the Japanese 
house offers no adequate protection against 
either heat or cold. It is strange that 
there should be any difference of opinion 
upon this point; strange that people 
should be found who, even after tolerably 
lengthy experience, persuade themselves 
to imagine that wood, and thin wood at 
that, can ever resist the sun and the frost as 
effectively as stone or brick. Asa rule only 
the half of this proposition is asserted. 
The miseries of a Japanese house in winter 
are freely admitted. But they are com- 
pensated, one hears it said, by its charms 
in summer. Its lightness and airiness are 
so enchanting ; the breezes blow into every 
nook and cranny and there is fresh air 
everywhere. If these principles alone are 
to be given prominence, better stand in 
the open under an umbrella. Then at 
least you will not be deceiving yourself 
with the fancy that the nature of the en- 
velope which protects you is of no con- 
sequence. But why dwell upon what is so 
obvious? We have now the unqualified 
testimony of an expert to resolve our 
doubts—if honest doubts really exist. Our 
own belief has long been firmly fixed that 
whatever might be the esthetic quality of 
Japanese buildings, they must soon become 
utterly incongruous with the impulse which 
the nation’s civilization has newly received. 
Preserve the purely Japanese astheticism 
if you will, Mr. CONDER himself has in- 
dicated how this is possible in the beauti- 
ful interior decorations of the palaces of 
iginal from 
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Princes ArisUGAWA and KITA-SHIRA’ 


KAWA. 


heavy sacrifice of comfort and common 


sense. The Japanese people have to ge 
upon a higher domestic plane. They mus 


cease to sit upon the floor, to lie upon the 


floor, and to eat upon the floor. If the re 


form involves giving up rustic alcoves and 


paper doors, let them be given up forth 
with. 


Mr. CONDER touches—more than touches 
—upon another and somewhat delicate 


Roughly speaking the foreign 


subject. 
mind assumes one of two attitudes to 
wards Japan. Discrimination is trouble 
some and demands knowledge. There: 


fore popular opinion generally passes to 
You have the ordinary Euro- 


extremes. 


pean or American who is 


too far forward in the “files of time” 
to recognise excellence anywhere outside 


his own types. 
warns him that to admire, or to admit the 


possible beauty of, things which do not 


bear the cachet of his own civilization 





would be to demean himself in some sort 
Such brainless bigotry may be briefly dis 


ed 





m Its v 





His antipode is the not uncommon en- 


thusiast; the man who substitutes senti 
ment for judgment, romance for reason 
who sees farther than his fellows into the 





there, at the same time, much that is been a more faithful disciple of this prin-| 
metely the reflection of his own heated |ciple than Europe, and since the charming 
imagination. To such an one it would! products of her fidelity happened to be-| 


be a shock to discover, a s 





crilege te 


confess, any blemish in the object of his 





If it fi 
tosatisfy European canons, he tells him 
self that the 
pensated by an excellence peculiar to the 


love. fails, in some important respect 


failure is more than 


artist, imperceptible, perhaps, to any but 





the true believer, We are not painting 
an exaggerated picture. The men we 
describe exist ; are to be constantly met. 


Their one lament is that Japan should 
make any excursions into the domain of 


Western art. 
they say, “from the unadulterated spr 


“Let her draw perpetually,’ 





other own inspiration, The source 


sufficient and too distinctive 





once ampl 
to mingle with other waters.” 
dangerous, these fanatics 
with the strength of conviction, and the 
flattery conveyed, wittingly or unwittingly, 
in their 
their earnestness alone could not attract 


doctrine wins disciples whom 


It is hard to be patient with such senti-| 
mental intoxication; hard to speak calmly 


of men who would build about Japanese 


art a parapet of demoralizing self-gratula- 


tion; condemn it to the paralysis whicl 





must surely result from perpetual con- 


templation of its own excellencies. Mr. 
ConDER well des 


enthusiasts. ‘According to them,” he says 





“you are not by any means to study the 
atts of the best artists the world has 
produced ; you are for ever to be shut out 
from the enjoyment of those inspring 
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But do not preserve it at the 


altogether 


His narrow intolerance 


can only hurt himself. ! 


com- 


gs 
at 


They are 
They speak 


bes the creed of these 


works of the ancient and modern schools 
in other countries, the very contemplation 
of which elevates man’s soul to a_ higher 
nature. You are not to study the prin- 
ciples of composition, the grand harmonies 
in colour and form, the sublime concep- 
tions of such art, for fear that you should 
lose your originality as anation. In no 
other branch of culture could any one 
dream of telling you that originality and 
fertility of invention were to be attained 
by abstaining from the observation 


t 
t 





of 
what other peoples have done in the same 
branch of study,—by a system of rigid 
seclusion and exclusion ; and yet this is 
the attitude sometimes recommended to 
with to the Fine Arts.” 
Of course it would be an exaggeration to 
directly ascribe to this creed the abolition 
of the School of Foreign Art in the former 
Bureau of Public Wor 
other and perhaps sufficient reasons for 
that step. But certainly the fate of the 
School misconstrued. It 
been regarded as a practical demon 


you regard 





There were 


has been has 


tra- 





tion that some complete incongruity exists 


between Japanese and foreign art; that 
former derives from} 
the latter must be accompanied by a fatal] 
sacrilice of originality. Absurd  fallacy.| 
A RuskIN was not needed to discover that | 
all art sits at the feet of one 


whatever profit the 











mistress 





mysteries of what he worships, but sees | 


Nature. Within her own field Japan has 





» come known to the world at the very 


‘to turn into purer channels, she received 


a measure of applause which could never 
have been earned under less opportune 


: circumstances. But there is no radical 





difference between her art and the art of 
Europe. Each may borrow of the other 
without offending the canons of either. 
Surope has not hesitated to borrow from 


Japan, and those that urge Japan to wrap 





herself in her own garments and exclude 
‘Jevery air of foreign inspiration, are advo- 
cating a course which would. effectually 


condemn herart to decrepitude and decay. 





CLOTHES AND THEIR COST. 
-— 


N the second of the Blue-books which 
the Royal Commission on the Depres- 


1/sion of Trade and Industry are engaged in 
publishing, there is a bit of evidence which 
we desire to lay before the Japanese. It is 
this:—M. WorTH says that three weeks’ 
Court mourning in England inflicts upon 
Paris a dead loss of £600,000. A little 
arithmetic will show that, unless M. 
WortH be greatly mistaken, English 
ladies pay upwards of ten millions sterling 
—or seventy millions of dollars—annually 
to Parisian milliners. Now, England is 
tolerably self-supplying ‘in the matter of 
female costume. The silly and extrava- 
gant fancy that to be abreast of the fashion 
one must equip oneself in Paris, does not 








h 





UNIV! 


moment when Western art was beginning || 


practically affect the bulk of the nation. 
Only the so-called “cream of society” 
indulge in this foible. Few there are, 
indeed, who would not dearly love to obey 
their barbaric yearning for fashionable 
finery ; to trick out their persons in gew- 
gaws of foreign manufacture. But happily 
the enormous expense of this insanity con- 
stitutes a species of strait-waiscoat. Ladies 
whose husbands have no fortunes to be 
squandered must perforce refrain from 
squandering. Those, however, who can 
afford to be demented, glory all the more in 
parading their moral disorder. Seventy 
millions of dollars annually! Just think of 
the figure. It is more than the national in- 
come of Japan. How many modern British 
CLEOPATRAS must be engaged in swallowing 
pearls in order to dissipate such a colossal 
total. Yet, as we have said, England can 
make, and has for centuries been making, 
excellent clothes for her own daughters. 
It is a mere foible that sends her to Paris 
for such things. But how 
stand with Japan when the movement 
now developing with so much force be- 
national ? 


will matters 


comes Among the manifold 


innovati 





as which this country has ac- 
cepted, open-armed, within” the past 
there none that 
promised to take socicty more completely 
by than of 
Zuropean costume by ladies. We should 
rept the change, on the men’s side, from 
the tonsure to the Western crop, were 
any comparison possible between such 
a triviality as the dressing of a man’s 
hair and such a solemnity as the robing of 
lady’s person, 


twenty years, was 


storm does the adoption 








a The one change had 
everything to recommend it, ixter alia, 
and it was accomplished, so to speak, be- 
tween a night anda morning. The other 
has few recommendations—economy least 
of all-yet it threatens to be rushed 
No 
thinking man in Japan appears disposed 
to check the current, and as for the women, 


through with almost equal rapidity. 


the unceasing burden of their song now-a- 
days is: Désé yéfukuwo kite mitat mon’ des 
(I do so wish to wear foreign costume). 
The female mind does not easily appreciate 
economical arguments, but  surcly the 
moral of M. Wortn’s story is plain 
enough to be read running. Many a year 
must pass before Japan can be self-supply- 
ing in the matter of female apparel in 
European style. Her ability in this diree- 
tion will lag far behind the growth of the 
new fashion. Where will she satisfy her 
wants in the interim? Necessarily in 
America and Europe. Let us suppose 
that three years hence twenty thousand 


Japanese ladies wear foreign costume, 
and that each of them has spent the 
very moderate sum of 250 yen upon 


her outfit. Four and-a-half million yen 
will then have gone out of the country to 
inaugurate this fashion. If the Japanese 
are prepared for that sort of thing, well and 
good. Nothing more need be said on the 
question of ecomony, for we presume that 
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the large difference of expense between 
Japanese and foreign dress is understood 
from the outset. But how, we would ask, 
will it fare under such circumstances with 
some of Japan’s important industries? 
Are the beautiful and unique fabrics 
of Kydtd and elsewhere—the chirimen, 
the chijimi, the isumugt, the yuzen, the 
ro, the hakata and so forth—are all 
these to be relegated to the region of 
obsolete oddities? Their extensive use 
in foreign costume is out of the question. 
Are they, the outcome of centuries of 
refined taste and delicate workmanship, to 
be ousted by the calicoes, the chintzes, the 
muslins, and the silks of the West? Alas 
for the inheritance of exquisite taste which 
the Japanese lady is about to barter for 
flounces and furbelows. 
there used to be but one country absolutely 
without shoddy, and that country was 


In the whole world 


Japan. The meanest utensil used by the 
Japanese of other days had something to 
recommend it to the eye of art or of intel- 
ligence ; the humblest abigail dressed her- 
with the instinctive taste of 


wsthete. Out of this region 


self an 
educated 
where she earned and enjoyed the admira- 
tion of the civilized West, Japan is about 


to transport herself into the domain of 





tinsel and taudriness, of frump and 
frippery. By what canons will she 
be guided in her new departure?  Ex- 
perience shows that her instinct fails 


so soon as she emerges from the at- 
of her A 
parody of a house, a caricature of a cos- 


mosphere own fashions. 
tume, appears to offend her in no wise 
Her 
natural and otherwise unerring force of 


discrimination weakens utterly when the 


provided it be nominally European. 


old beacons pass out of sight. Soon we 
shall see tea-house girls slip-shod, dirty- 
socked, trapesing about in slatternly skirts 
with rainbow garniture, and old ladies 
flashing gaudy ribbons or smirking under 
juvenile hats behind lace veils. Well, we 
This scum of our civilization 
must be taken with the sound liquor. It 
floats on the surface ; a superficial element 
which superiiciality assimilates. The Japa- 
nese lady has stepped down from her 
graceful pedestal to join in the ungainly, 


rail in vain. 


degraded romp of the western round- 
dance. It is only a step farther to the 
disfiguring anomaly of Western costume. 
She willtake the step. Nothing can arrest 
her. She will take it, not because the new 
fashion attracts her eye or appeals to her 
taste, but because she deems it an in- 
separable part of the great movement to 
which her country has committed itself. 
We respect the motive, but sincerely regret 
the result. 
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BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT 
FOR HAKODATE FOR 1885. 
pea SS aay 

Britis’ Consutare, Haxopate, 
: roth May, 1886. 


Sir,—I have the honour to forward you my 
Report on the Trade and Shipping of the Port 
of Hakodate for the year ended 31st December, 
1885, comprising the following tables — 

I.—Return of Principal articles of Import to 
Hakodate during the year 1885. 

11,—Return of principal articles of Export 
from Hakodate during the year 1885. 

Ill.—Table showing the total value of all 
articles exported from Hakodate and imported to 
Hakodate from and to Foreign countries during 
the years 1884 and 1885. 

1V.—Return of all shipping at the Port of 
Hakodate in the year 1885. 

The Import trade of Hakodate for 1885 
shows a slight increase of £361 3s. 2d. over 
that of 1884, but being of a trifling and miscel- 
laneous nature calls for no special remarks. 

The value of Exports during the past year 
shows a large increase over that of 1884, the 





Exports for that year being £66,310 3s. 6d. 


against £119,447 6s. od. in 1885, being £53.137 
3s. 6d, more than the value of the Export for 
1884. ‘The following goods account principally 
for the marked improvement ; Cuttle fish, Beche- 
de-mer, Long Seaweed, Sulphur, and Coals. 

Coats, which figure to the extent of 1,619 tons, 
valued at £1,380 4s. 6d., were from the coal 
mine, at Poronai, and were parily exported di- 
rect from Otarunai, the shipping port for the 
mine, and distant by rail fifty and a half 
miles, and partly supplied to foreizn men-of-war 
and steamers in’ Hakodate. The “ tree on beard *| 
quotation at Otarunai is 15s. 9d. per ton, a price 
that prohibits it from competing successfully 
with other qualities at large consuming coal 
Ports in China or Japan. 

Awast.—The production this year is estimated 
at about 470 tons, almost all of which went for- 
ward to Yokohama for shipment to Hongkong. 
Prices ranged from £6 ys. 6d. to £6 14s. od. 
per picul, equal to 133} Ibs. avoirdupois, for 
best cargo. Importers to and Exporters from 
Yokohama lost heavily on shipments; but, as 
in former years, all foreign purchases are now 
shipped under Japanese names; they therefore 
do not appear in the Foreign Returns. 

‘The same remarks apply to dried and salt cod- 
fish, which is sent forward from here to Yoko- 
hama for Hongkong. Shipments lost heavily. 

Curt rsu showsan increase of £3,680 ts. 6d. 
over the season of 1884. The take was ve: 
large, and is roughly estimated at 588 to 
valued at, say £17,500 08. od., of which about 
one-half was purchased by Japanese merchants 
for shipment to Yokohama, the balance being 
bought for direct shipment to Shanghai, of 
which, as per Returns, only 197 tons were sent 
forward, leaving a stock in buyers’ hands here of | 
close on 120 tons. Prices opened at £35 6s. od. 
per ton and receded to £26 6s. 8d., in sympathy | 
with the Shanghai and Hongkong marke 
Heavy shipments, combined with the poverty 
of the consumers round Canton, which is one 
of the large consuming districts, caused by 
heavy floods and excessive war taxes, made a 
dragging market, and prices gradually drooped. 
Only’a few of the first shipments showed a pro- 
fit ; all the others resulted in a heavy loss. 

Ir1ko, or Béche-de-mer, shows a large in- 
crease, being in 1884 £6,729 19s. 6d. and 
in 1885 £12,403 138. od. an increase of £5,673.~ 
138. 6d. Prices ranged from £97 os. 5d. per ton, 
to £132 6s. od. Shipments generally showed a 
fair out-turn. 

Lone Sraween also shows a heavy increase, 
the figures being in 1884 £46,165 14s. od. 
against £79,640 118. 6d. in 1885, an increase of 
433,474 178. 6d. 

When the new crop arrived in August and 
September, all old stock had been sold ; there 
was consequently a fair demand, and the market) 
was opened at 9s. 1d., subsequently declining to 
7s. 8id. per picul of 1333 Ibs. avoirdupois, | 











rent rat 





equal to £7 128. 7d. and £6 gs. 5d. per ton. 
In October, owing to a fair demand in Shanghai, 


Ori 


and consequent advance in rates, the prices rose 
here to gs. 6d. per picul or £7 19s. 7d. per ton, 
when heavy shipments were made, which forced 
the market down, and prices again receded to 
7s. 81d. per picul or £6 gs. 5d.per ton, which was 
the quotation at the close of the year witha 
weak market. The quantity exported in 1884 
was about 8,283 tons, against 11,701 tons in 
1885, being an increase for the year under 
review of 3,418 tons. 

Shipments as a rule, up to September, showed 
a fair profit, after that date losses were in- 
curred. 

Cur Seaweep shows a decrease of £848 1.0d., 
as during last year large shipments of inferior 
cargo were made from Yokohama which checked 
the demand for the produce from this quarter. 

Quotations varied from ros. rd. to 14s. per 
picul, equal to £8 gs. 4d. and £11 15. 2d. per 
ton according to quality. 

Sulphur has increased from £4,402 gs. 6d. 
in 1884 to £14,529 73. 6d. in 1885, being 
£10,126 18s, od. in favour of this year's trade. 
Out of the 6,266 tons given as exported, 1,180 


tons “Seconds” were shipped to Melbourne, 





|8t0 tons “Thirds” to New York, and the 


balance, consisting of Seconds” and “Thirds” 
San Franci Quotations are given for 
Seconds” as £2 118.70. to £2 138. 5d. per ton, 
a decline of 4s. 4d. to 6s. 2d. per ton on last 
year's prices. 

The general export trade to China during the 
early part of the year appears to have yielded 
moderate profits; later on, losses on all cargo 
appear to have been the rule. 

Foreicn Sutrrivc.— The shipping under 
Foreign flags during 1885 amounted to twenty- 
i s with a total tonnage of 12,768 tons, 
againsi fiftcen vessels and 6,654 tums in 1884, 
being an increase of 6,714 Tons in favour of 
1885: this increase, however, was in foreign 
vessels other than British. One small German 
schooner was sold during the year. 

Japanese Sutperxc.—The Japanese shipping 
shows a large increase during’ 1885, owing to the 











|competion between the rival companies, the 


Mitsu Bishi Steam Ship Company and the Union 
Steam Ship Company. Both Companies ran 
large steamers regularly twice a week from 
Yokohama, besides numerous other steamers to 
and from the West Coast, calling at Hakodate, 
but since the amalgamation of the two Com- 
panies in October only the usual eight trips per 
month have been made between this port and 
Yokohama ; and the local coasting steamer trade 
and that to the West Coast have also greatly 
diminished. 

Forrtcn Freicuts have ruled as follows:— 
To New York £1 5s. od., to San Francisco 
Lo 128. 6d., to Melbourne £1 12s. 6d., and to 
Shanghai from £0 138. 2d. to £o 178. rod. 
per ton. 

Freights on cargo hence to Yokohama, until 
October, when the rival companies above men- 
tioned amalgamated, fluctuated considerably 
owing to the severe competition, and though 
arrangements were made in March as to cur- 
of freights, neither company adhered 
to them, but a system of rebates was com- 
menced, at first ranging from 15 per cent. to 20 
per cent. latterly increasing to as much as 50 
per cent. with a further allowance granted on the 
weight of from 8 per cent. to 13 per cent. 

Javanese Inport Trape.—The native trade in 
Imports for the Hakodate district has decreased 
considerably in 1885 being only £610,174, 
against £1,072,421 in 1884, a decrease of 
£462,247. 

Japanese Export Trapg.—The Exports have 
also slightly decreased, the figures being for 
1885 £573,506 and those for 1884 £591,542, 
a decrease of £18,036. The Imports are of the 
usual miscellaneous character, and the Exports 
as in former years consist principally of fish, 
dried and salted, fish manure, and edible sea- 
weeds. 

Pusric Works.—New Barracks for the ac- 
commodation of a regiment belonging to the 
Sendai command were completed during 1885, 
about two miles outside the town of Hakodate, 
and a convict establishment was also erected 
close to them, The convict prison which was 
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formerly in the town of Hakodate has been 
abandoned, and the ground will be let for 
building purposes as required. ; 

Large and commodious Cholera Hospitals 
and Quarantine establishments were commenced 
during 1885 and very nearly completed. They 
are built on the western end of the Hakodate 
hill, and are each surrounded with stout 
palisades. There is ample accommodation for 
a large number of first and third class patients, 
with separate bath houses, disinfecting quarters, 
and residences for doctors, officials, &c., a special 
landing place with a stone pier, and a road 
leading direct from the shore to the Hospital 
has been constructed. The buildings are of 
wood, and the entire cost when finished, includ- 
ing roads, fencing, and laying out of the 
grounds, will amount to about £4,550. 

Brer Svear Factory.—The manufacture of 
sugar from Beei-root, at Mombetsu, in the Sap- 
poro Prefecture, mentioned in my report last 
year, has been carried on with vigour, and nearly 
one thousand acres are under cultivation with 
beet-root; 6,271 tons of beet-root were harvested, 
of which upto the end of the year 5,815 tons 
were pulped, producing about 295 tons of 
sugar, against 252 tons the previous year. 

The wholesale price of the sugar averaged 
£19 158. 8d. per ton, The total earnings from 
the Factory from all sources amounted to £6,615, 
and the expenditure amounted to £13,108, which 
was divided as follows: Price of beet-root bought 
from the farmers £2,835 ; salaries and wages, 
£2,922; new buildings and repairs, £2,911; 
and new machinery £4,440. 

The Foreign community of Hakodate num- 
ides 43 Chinese. There are also 
three Americans living at Sapporo, and three 
Germans at the Mombetsu Sugar Factory. 

The census of the Japanese population of the 
town of Hakodate for 1885 shows a total of 
41,231 inhabitants. 

In stating the quantities and values of the 
Imports and Exports in the accompanying 
Tables, in British weights and measures, and 
g the rate of conversion has been as 
lows : 























Wetcuts.—One ton equal to piculs 16%, one 
picul being equal to Ibs. 1335 avoirdupois. 

EXcHan In Imports, four dollars and 
eighty-eight cents ($4.88) equal one pound 
sterling, that being the rate adopted by the 
Japanese Customs authorities. In Exports, the 
tate of three shillings and six-pence (3s. 6d.) 
to the dollar has been adopted. 








I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble Servant, 

JOHN J. QUIN. 

The Hon. Sir Francis Prunxert, K.C.M.G., 
&., &e., &e., 

H.B.M.’s Envoy raordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, Toky6. 











I—RETURN OF PRINCIPAL ARTICL! 
OF IMPORT TO HAKODATE DURING 
THE YEAR 1883. 














1885 1854. 
Vaven is Vaure ts 

Amricers, Quantity, Stentixe, Stanutso, 
Sundry Articles = kry36114 = £1,025.8.2 
Total — £13861 — — £1,025.8.2 


Note-—Exchange for Imports has been taken at four dollars 
and cighty-eight cents £45" to one pound sterling £1.) being 
the rate adopted by the japanese Customs. 











I—RETURN OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 
OF EXPORT FROM HAKODATE DUR- 
ING THE YEAR 1885. 


1885. 1884. 


Veuve is 


Anrictrs. era 
Qeawtiry, Srantin, Quantity 
Tons. Cwt. Tons. Cwt. 

TSN Ha403-13-.8 ga 7 679319.6 








Iwiko (Réche de mer). 
Seaweeds. (Long 





Cat 12,164.11 83,350.19.6 8,644. 7. 49,723-19.6 
Sviphur 16,260.15 14,530. 7.6 1158345 4,402. 9.6 
Other Articles 1 ° 








Total (© 10,299. 9 06,310. 2.6 
—Weights.—One ton equal to piculs 16y;jy3 tbs. 133h equal 
to one picul.  Exchange.—Thice shillings and six yence 3s. 6d.) 
to the dollar ($1.00). 
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d1,—TABLE SHOWING 
VALUE OF ALL ARTICLES EX- 
PORTED FROM HAKODATE, AND 
IMPORTED TO HAKODATE, FROM 
AND TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES DUR- 
ING THE YEARS 1884 AND 1885. 


THE TOTAL 





Exrones. Turon 














Covnrey 1885, 1884, 1885. Bay. 
2 ad ed dt, 

China + 194,017.18.0 | 61,907.13.0 

America Tigo 4403. 9.0 

‘Australia 3,068, 0. 

Other Japanese 

Ports 13H6.t84 1,035. 8.2 





Total ......8119)447- 6.0 £60,310. 2.6 1,980.114 £1,025. 8.2 
Nore. Exports. E: g- 6d. to the $1.00. 
Impor 88 0 1. 








RN OF ALL SHIPPING AT THE 
PORT OF HAKODATE IN THE YEAR 











1885. 
Enreren. 
Narionatiry, Ssrunc. _Sreay. Torn. 
No. ‘Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. 
British Lp sats tgp 8 38a 
Japanese, Foreign Rig. g04 33,385 14827 3546382 1.75" 380,737 
Japanese, Junk Trade 2 na aloo “s4ytot 
‘American ee etn — "4 “gast 
Other Countries. 2 "bie 8 4sByp 10 Sits 
Total 2,756 93,981 1,230 359,085 3,92 453,666 








Total for preceding year 3,895 106,453 325,479 5,882 431,933 





CLEARED. 
Nanioxatiry. Sansa, Steam. Tora. 
No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. 


British 
Japanese, Foreign Rig. 
Japanese, Junk lrade 


3418 1 40g 83,828 
498 32,332 1,229 383,944 15737 $80,275 
ailgr #gae8 aitot 55,258 











mericanl - 7 Saat — 7 Sas 
Other countries 2 "O1b 8 489910 B85 
Total 1.708 5943 





Total for preceding year 2,893 107,075, 


986 325,008 $,878 432,173 
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Address delivered before the Association on 
July 14th, 1886, by Josiah Conder, F.R.LB.A. 
Honorary President of the Association; upon 
“The Practice of Architecture in Japan” 

Gexrieman,—The subject which I have the 
honour of bringing forward this evening is one 
which I think specially suited to the considera- 
tion of this Association, formed, as the Society 
is forthe purpose of uniting the members of our 
profession into a body, and of furthering the 
proper practice of Architecture in Japan. By 
Architecture, I mean of course such building as 
is suited to the present and future wants of this 
country, and such as is consistent with the pro- 
gress that is being made in other arts and 
sciences. But first allow me to make one or 
two remarks about the style of building formerly 
adopted in Japan, and still employed by the 
more conservative of the people. To this style 
of structure, certain specialists abroad have re- 
fused the title of Architecture upon the plea that 
this term is applicable only to monumental 
erections built in solid and permanent materials ; 
but such a distinction I venture to consider 
hardly justified. Within the limits of the material 
employed, the ancient builders of this country 
have produced works of considerable solidity 
and of great artistic excellence. 

Japanese architects of the modern school, 
both for patriotic and artistic reasons, will no 
doubt continue to take an interest in archoe- 
ological research and cannot fail to admire 
those works of antiquity which remain in testi- 
mony of the skill of their ancestors. It is to be 
hoped that this Association will always be ready 
to raise its voice against any ruthless neglect or 
destruction of historical and artistic monuments 
of the past. Unfortunately, the perishable and in- 
flammable nature of the ancient buildings in this 
country renders it impossible that, even with the 
greatest care, we should preserve them long, and 
unlikely that the architect-archceologist should 
have much scope for exercising his skill in restora 
tion. There is one object, however, which the As- 
sociation of Architects might keep in view and 
seek every opportunity of putting into a practical 
form: I refer to the preparation of systematic 
and reliable records of the best of those archi- 
tectural constructions which remain, Carefully 
measured and coloured drawings of the principal 











temples, castles, and other interesting buildings 
still in existence should be made, and thus 
a work of great historical and artistic value 
might be produced. Of course such an under- 
taking requires funds both for the expenses of 
artists and measurers as well as for the cost of 
reproducing coloured drawings in the form of a 
book; but I do not think it would be difficult to 
obtain the necessary assistance for the prepara- 
tion of what would be really a great national 
work. For the execution of proper drawings in 
a style suited to chromolithographical reproduc- 
tion, men acquainted with perspective and with 
modern methods of draughtsmanship are neces- 
sary, and, this Association is the place where 
such men are to be found. _I venture to suggest 
that this matter should be kept in mind as one 
aim of the Association. We are modern archi- 
tects, and may find that we cannot consistently 
reproduce obsolete and retrogressive methods, 
but we owe at least this reverent duty to the 
past. As men, though we need chiefly in our 
active relations with the world, the companion- 
ship of our equals and juniors, we do not forget 
ourercverence for the old people, we sustain 
their reclining years, gather perhaps some coun- 
sel from their lips, and preserve sacred the me- 
mory of their lives. 

We can show this reverence for the old style 
of Architecture and preserve these records 
of its excellences inthe manner which I have 
pointed out; and we may even find amidst its 
old-fashioned theories some lessons applicable 
to our present wants. It is nevertheless neces- 
sary that we should rid our minds of any 
westhetic or scientific fallacies with which 
romance and prejudice have surrounded these 
old methods of design and arrangement. We 
are obliged to set our faces against attempts to 
reproduce in new buildings forms and arrange- 
ments inconsistent with modern progress; and 
we discard, as much as possible, materials 
destructive to the security and subversive of the 
prosperity of the people. 

I have referred to wsthetic and scientific 
fallacies in connection with the ancient style of 
Architecture, and first let me explain what I 
mean by «sfhefic fallacies. I assume that 
Architecture in Japan, as throughout the world, 
has been the cradle of all the Fine Arts, the 
higher, and in early times the only, aim of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture being to contribute to the 
adornment of buildings. Now, in reference to 
your Fine Arts you are often told, that, as a 
nation, you will lose your great decorative skill 
and your originality of design by studying the 
Arts of other countries. One recent writer upon 
Japan has gone so far as to sneer at what he calls 
the absurdity of your having had in former years 
a school of sculpture and painting on Italian 
models. Now, several circumstances may have 
contributed to the breaking up of that school of 
art, but the chief one was the doom of extinc- 
tion which for economical and political reasons 
had been passed upon the Kobusho, with which 
it was connected, and the withdrawal of funds 
throughout the whole of that department. But 
even so brief an existence has left its mark, and 
has shown that the Japanese are as capable of 
winning artistic distinction in the completer 
and more realistic forms of art, as were their 
ancestors within their own confined limits. 
The phcenix born from the ashes of the Public 
Works Art Academy,—namely, the Bureau for 
the Preservation and Cultivation of Ancient 
Arts, with its crowd of official tyros and so-called 
connoisseurs, has nowhere met with greater 
condemnation than from the lips and_pens of 
those who exulted over the death of the European 
ArtSchool, According to such writers as I have 
referred to, you are not by any means to study the 
arts of the best artists the world has produced ; 
you are for ever to be shut out from the enjoy- 
ment of those inspiring works of the ancient 
and modern schools in other countries, the very 
contemplation of which elevates man’s soul to a 
higher nature. You are not to study the 
principles of composition, the grand harmonies 
in colour and form, and the sublime conceptions 
of such art, for fear that you should lose your 
originality as a nation. In no other branch of 














culture could any one dream of telling you that 
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originality and fertility of invention were to be 
attained by abstaining from the observation 
of what other peoples have done in the same 
branch of study,—by a system of rigid seclusion | 
and exclusion ; and yet this is the attitude some- 
times recommended to you with regard to the 
Fine Arts. How did Charlemagne instigate the 
development of the crude arts of Gaul until they 
finally resulted in the magnificent arts of 
mediceval France? How did the Italian republics 
develope theirs? How did the artists of the 
Renaissance produce their world renowned 
works ? And how did modern France obtain her 
present rank of artistic excellence? In each 
case through contact with and study of the art 
productions in other parts of the world. In 
no case has such contact been detrimental to 
national individuality and originality. 

It appears to me that the necessity for some 
complete and non-exclusive method of art educa- 
tion in Japan is very patent, and that such a 
system should be very quickly inaugurated, 
Whilst you are studying the literature, philo- 
sophy, and sciences as developed in other parts 
of the world, you must also study the arts of 
other countries, and it is only by such means 
that you can develope and improve the art of 
Japan. I dislike, as much as any one, what is 
mixed and incongruous in art; at the same time 
all history shows us that a transitionary period 
must be passed through in the arts as well as in 
every other culture of a people who are on the 
path of progress and development. h 
period of artistic excellence throughout the} 
world has been separated from a former period 
of excellence by an interim of debasement and 
transition, In Japan the debasement has come 
and the transition must follow. 


Old decays but foster new creations” 
“ Bones and ashes feed the golden corn !”” 


The new ideas, new methods of treatment and 
of construction, require time to assimilate them 
selves to the national needs and tastes ; and it 
only after such novelties have engrafted them- 
selves into the people's life that the results begin 
to partake of the national character. 

I see very little fear of Japan losing national 
type and character in the art which she will 
eventually develope, provided that the natural 
artistic instincts of the people are kept alive. 
But if, out of terror of the bugbear called “ hy- 
bridity,” those responsible for the national edu- 
cation hesitate to establish proper instruction in 
the arts—if they favour only a narrow and seclu- 
sive curriculum of art education, it is to be 
feared that the country may eventually lose her 
zsthetic capabilities. | 

It is impossible to establish an artificial) 
demand for works belonging to an old and pas-| 
sing type of civilization. Most of the natural 
incentives to such an art are fast disappearing, 
and could only be restored by a relapse which 
is impossible. The patronage extended in the 
old days towards the encouragement of artists 
has greatly diminished and patrons have turned 
their wealth and their tastes towards more 
utilitarian matters. Such demand as remains 
is almost entirely of an antiquarian character. 
Buildings adapted to the old style of decoration 
are now but rarely erected by the wealthy, in 
spite even of one very important example now 
in process of construction,—a fact which means 
a great deal. I do not include religious build- 
ings, which, so long as Buddhism remains the 
popular religion of Japan, will probably continue 
to be erected in the old style. Year by year 
the demand for the old style of art becomes 
less and less, and as a consequence, worthy 
artists in some branches are hardly to be 
found. Before, then, the fast vanishing causes 
which have in the past kept aroused the artistic 
faculties of your country, before they are quite 
obliterated, it is necessary to “act in the living 
present”—to establish some stimulus to art 
culture fitted to go hand-in-hand with other bran- 
ches of modern training and applicable in its 
results to modern and progressive requirements. 
If 1 be not mistaken in my observation, some 
of your art critics, most loyal in their admira- 
tion for Japanese art, and most erudite in 





























{justice to the only precedent which 





also to admit that there is room for develope- 
ment and improvement in your arts. So afraid 
are they, however, of what they consider a 
servilely imitative tendency on the part of the 
Japanese, that, even in administering lessons 
derived from European art principles and 
practices, they most studiously avoid referring to 
European precepts and prefer to ransack the 
faded productions of early masters in Japan for 
examples of a nearer approach to these universal 
principles. The Japanese painter may be 
told for example, that he will improve his 
monochrome pictures by more powerful con- 
trasts of black and white, and by the clever 
distribution of varying tints in synthetic and 
antithetic combinations ; but he is by no means 
to be told that one of the first principles of 
European composition in black and white is 
this same balance and contrast. The logical 
and academical explanations, such as the facts 
that in nature the intensest shadows are near the 
brightest lights, that the paler shades are near 
the half tints, that a deep shade will have a 
softened border of reflected light—these and 
other axioms of modern schools, are among the 
esoteric mysteries which are forever to be hidden 
from the Japanese painter! 

I think I have sufficiently explained my 
reason for considering that there is a great deal 
to be lost and very little to be gained by an ex- 
clusive attitude in regard to the Fine Arts, and 
fear of imitation and loss of originality 
is an exaggerated one. It is one which fails to 
do justice to the precedents afforded by the 
universal history of art. Moreover, it fails to do 
Japan has 
had the opportunity of showing, namely, in the 
ation of the foreign art of China, which 
in this country has become in many ways 
distinctly and purely national. 




















In the next place, it is necessary to rid our- 
selves and the public of any lingering scevensisic 
fallacies connected with the old style of building. 
Architecture must above all things be adapted 
to the habits, climate, and physical conditions 
of the country in which it is carried out; and 
for the proper appreciation of these conditions 
in Japan a considerable acquaintance with your 
country may be necessary. I think you will all 
admit that I can speak as one having long ac- 
quaintance with Japan. Yet architects may 
be thought to have unreasonable prejudices 
difficult to eradicate, and it is well therefore 
to notice the observations and opinions of 
others who have no special interest in the art 
of building, Now I have invariably found that, 
as far as intelligent foreign opinion goes, those 
residents of longest acquaintance with and 
strongest attachment to Japan are those most 
ardently in favour of buildings constructed upon 
modern principles, whereas those who incline 
more to the ancient modes are people who have 
but a brief and limited knowledge of the coun- 
try and climate and who, far from regarding 
Japan as their home, look upon it as a place 
for a short Bohemian residence with few social 
restraints. 

‘The habits of the Japanese are so rapidly assi- 
milating with those of Europe and America, 
that I need not dwell upon distinctions in that 
respect. With regard to climate, we may no 
doubt gather some interesting lessons from the 
old style of building adopted. But if I am not 
mistaken, many of the supposed advantages of 
these ancient methods are only advantages as 
regards the limited capabilities of such struc 
tures. Even the most conservative are ready 
to admit the insufficiency of comfort afforded by 
a Japanese dwelling during the colder months 























of the year, but, according to their opinion, such | s 


a structure is far cooler in the summer than its 
modern rival, which is considered to be dark 
gloomy and deficient in air. Now, even with 
such a matter as heat, fancy has a great deal to 
do. You all remember the story of Ashikaga 


Yoshimitsu who ordered the neighbouring hills | 


and trees to be covered with white cotton in the 
heat of summer that he might experience the 
prospect and sensation of winter. This was car- 
tying fancy to an extreme, and yet, to a limited 





matters connected with the history and principles 
of this one branch of universal esthetics, areready 
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extent, the popular idea that coolness is only to 
be obtained by exposure to the outside air is 


perhaps equally fanciful. A purely Japanese 
dwelling having walls which are great conduc- 
tors of heat, it has become a national fancy that 
coolness can only be obtained by an excessive 
amount of openings. May it not be that 
the reason why such a house is cooler when 
thrown compleicly open, and with little but its 
slender posts remaining, is that the heat absorb- 
ing and radiating wooden walls are thereby 
decreased ? With thick walls of non conduct- 
ing substances the case is different. The idea 
of an interior being kept cooler than the outside 
air is one hardly possible to the mind of an 
ordinary Japanese. In tropical, and semitropical 
countries thick walls are always resorted to, and 
I venture to think that the early cave-dwellers 
in Japan had far cooler residences in the summer 
than the more modern conservative hut-builders 

There is one practical test which will prove 
the correctness or otherwise of the heat theory 
in connection with houses, and that is the test 
of the thermometer. If any one will compare 
the readings of a thermometer upon a hot sum- 
mer's day in a solidly constructed house, having 
its windows open towards the breeze and vene- 
tians closed towards the sun, with simultaneous 
readings in a Japanese house thrown completely 
open as is the custom, I think he will find the 
readings several degrees in favour of the solid 
structure, 

Now, in respect, to other physicial conditions 
peculiar to Japan there is the very important 
matter of earthquakes. 1 do not think that 
there is one modern architect in Japan who 
would venture to despise the consideration of 
earthquakes. I known of none who has not 
kept the contingency of destructive earthquakes 
continually in his mind in designing and carry- 
ing out buildings upon this soil. We have been 
accustomed to sacrifice some of the most 
effective features of our buildings to shew 
our respect for these phenomena. We have 
avoided projecting cornices and ornamental 
parapets which so grace the classic styles; we 
have shunned those corbelled turrets, projections 
and pinnacles so helpiul to our compositions; 
we have sacrificed height, so necessary for 
grandeur in all Architecture, and in addition to 
this we have rounded our arches, used iron ties, 
and other methods of construction which have 
since been recommended to us by various writers. 

There are some sacrifices which we are not 
prepared to make, partly because we doubt their 
efliciency, and partly because they entail danger 
and loss equally great and far more certain than 
the contingency of a severe earthquake. We 
cannot make gre ces of comfort, security, 
and other conveniences, as well as great expendi- 
ture of other people's money in experiments found- 
ed upon theories admirable in their originality but 
as yet only partially matured. For maintaining 
this attitude, architects are apt to be rated with 
callousness and indifference to scientific research 
in general and to the lives and safety of the 
public in particular, and even arguments in 
favour of the old style of building in Japan have 
been levelled at us. 

Now, although it is very easy to find numer- 
ous other reasons for the long continued erec- 
tion in Japan of wooden buildings, 1 am quite 
ready to admit that the dread of earthquake 
may have had a great deal to do with it. The 
fear of such recurring phenomena no doubt 
made the old builders afraid to attempt the use 
of aheavy non-elastic material like stone. But 
the statements that, besides the general precau- 
tion of building in wood, there were, in connec- 
tion with the modes of construction, inventions 
and arrangements specially fitted to cope with 

smic disturbances, I regard as groundless 
fallacies. Now in matters with the details of 
which the ordinary public are neither acquainted 
nor interested more than in a superficial degree, 
it is sometimes sufficient to make a novel and 
imaginative assertion for such an explanation to 
he readily accepted as the popular one and to be- 
come widely disseminated. The real truth has 
afterwardsaslittle chance of beingheard asavoice 
| crying in the wilderness. You all of you know 
the famous leaning tower of Pisa, and how this 
tower, before it was completed, began to sink 
over upon one side owing to the unequal nature 
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of the subsoil, until at length the limit of com- 
pression on the softer side of the foundations 
was reached. The inclination thus given to the 
tower before completion has been corrected 
somewhat in the uppermost story afterwards 
constructed, but even thus finished the whole has 
a very threatening and unstable appearance. 

But the popular story in connection with this 
leaning tower is that it was purposely so con- 
structed as a bold and curious experiment, and 
this story you with hear repeated all over the 
world even by intelligent people. The speci- 
alist's explanation, founded upon. scientific 
knowledge as well as authentic historical record 
regarding the construction and its failure, and 
even the fact that towers in other parts of Italy 
have sunk over in a similar manner, none of 
these refutals have yet been able to dispel the 
popular fancy in atiributing to the architect so 
grand and hazardous a piece of originality. The 
theory of earthquake pendula in Japanese 
pagodas will no doubt continue in like manner 
to captivate the public mind. We are only sur- 
prised to hear this and similar theories with re- 
gard to ancient Japanese structures repeated by 
men engaged in scientific research, who ought 
on this account to be particularly careful and 
patient with regard to their facts and arguments, 
It is only lately that at the Institute of Civil 
Engineers in London during the discussion on 
earthquake countries originated by a valuable 
paper from Professor Milne, and in reference to 
the seismic or ball joint, that the ancient archi- 
tects of Japan are stated to have erected their 
buildings upon rounded stones with a similar sei- 
smic object in vie Now the fact is that the so- 
called rounded s s used under the sole plates 
of these t rounded st all 
in the sense it is intended to imply. They are 
not spherical, nor are they rounded upon their 
upper or lower surfaces, so that in their action 
and effect they have no resemblance whatever 
to cannon balls or shot. This method of build- 
ing upon isolated hewn stones or flat boulders 
was, as you all know, adopted in order to keep 
the timber sole plates from contact with the 
damp of the soil, and in this respect was found 
to be an immense aid to durability and an im- 
provement upon the more ancient custom of 
planting the posts in the ground. I 
failed to find any methods of construction in 
old Japanese buildings which recommend 
themSelves as having seismic advantages, even 
accepting the seismologists’ definition of what 
are seismic advantages. The heavy roofs, enor- 
mous projections towards the top, and light 
supports with weak joints and without strutting 
or bracing below, are all in exact antagonism 
to the principles pointed out by seimologists 
themselves. 
the one and only advantage, and this applies to 
all wcoden structures whatever. 

It appears to me then, that the few arguments 
in favour of continuing to employ the old style 
of dwelling in Japan are founded upon romantic 
and fallacious prejudices. Such prejudices we 
can respect in those whose age and habits con- 
nect them more closely with passing than with 
coming times; we can even sympathise with 
such people in a romantic attachment to many 
of the refined features of the old civilization; but 
we cannot regard such prejudices as consistent 
with an enlightened and progressive spirit, and 
we are obliged to confess that they sound like a 
mockery when coming from the lips of those who 
at the same time advocate advance in other 
kindred sciences. I have dwelt somewhat at 
length upon these introductory remarks, and 1 
do not intend to go very fully into the main subject 
of tonight's discussion, because there are gentle- 
men here better able than myself to consider it 
from a Japanese point of view. Ina fewremarks 
I wish to callyour attention to the subject of the 
practice of our profession in Japan. — 

The education required .by an architect, both 
general, scientific and artistic, as well as the 
responsible postion which he holds, has, from 
ancient to modern times, rendered our profession 
a very high and honorable one. Of course all 
professions number in their ranks a certain 
proportion of uneducated and unprincipled 
pretenders. We have in Europe the petifogg- 
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ing lawyer and the quack doctor as well as the 
anctioneer-architect. The position which Archi- 
tecture holds as a profession in most Europena 
countries is due to a great extent to the integrity 
as well as the skill of a great proportion of its 
practitioners, and the standard which they have 
set before themselves in their Associations. You 
must remember that the position which modern 
architects will hold in Japan depends also to 
to a considerable extent upon the standard of 
practice countenanced by this Architectural As- 
sociation. 

The Japanese public are not yet capable of 
appreciating the different status of a profession 
and a trade. I think Iam right in saying 
that the profession of medicine is the only 
one which in former times obtained any 
position of rank or any respect from the upper 


classes ; and, if I mistake not, even the doctor 


was a tradesman in medicine as well as a medical 
adviser. Even the barristers, who in Europe 
claim so high a standing for their profession, 
and who indeed supply the bench with its 
judges, are only now agitating here for a position 
of dignity in the courts, and have been, until 
quite recent times, hardly regarded as respect- 
able persons or treated as ordinary gentlemen, 
These points I mention merely in order to show 
that popular opinion in Japan requires educat- 
ing in order to appreciate the status of different 
occupations. You are not, therefore, called 
upon to accept the public idea of the position of 
an architect or of the practice of architecture. 

There may be other considerations, however, 
which might lead you to adopt a different and 
somewhat less elevated standard of professional 
practice than that holding in the more advanced 
European countries. Such considerations might 
be, for example, the limited demand for work 
of a highly artistic or scientific order, and the 
want of proper surveyors and contractors to 
undertake the auxiliary and more degrading 
duties of the work of building. The main con- 
cern of architects is of course to see carried out 
in the best and most satisfactory manner such 
building work as there is a demand for in the 
country which they are working in. The de- 
mand in Japan is not at present, and is not 
likely for a long time to be, for Architecture of a 
very high order, and architects desiring to con- 
fine themselves to the designing of buildings the 
purely architectural work for which required 
their complete attention, might cover a great 
deal of paper, but would, I fear, coververy little 
ground. But even, supposing that modern 
architects in Japan adhered strictly to the Eng- 
lish definition of their professional duties, and 
refused lo contaminate their fingers with con- 
tractor's details, the question then arises, upon 
whom is to devolve the proper and satisfactory 
discharge of these more degrading but not less 
necessary duties? Are there in Japan men 
combining business qualifications with advanced 
technical knowledge who are capable of properly 
undertaking the general-contractor’s branch of 
building ? 

It will be interesting to take a glance at the 
different methods of practice followed in other 
countries, 

In England we have as builders large general 
contractors who possess capital and consider- 
able business facilities, and who are ready to 
undertake contracts for the whole of a large 
building. Such contractors possess large stocks 
of material, plant, and machinery, are able 
readily to command labour of all kinds, and as 
a consequence can compete cheaply for large 
works. But they of course make a profit from 
each sub-contractor or tradesman. It is not 
uncommon in England for a contractor to em- 
ploy an assistant who has had something of an 
architectural training, to make designs and 
drawings: but the opposite custom of an ar- 
chitect himself undertaking contracts is abso- 
lutely unknown. 

In France, on the other hand, there are no 
general contractors able to undertake the con- 
tract for the whole of a building. The architect, 
in carrying out work calls around him the 
different tradesmen, each trade in a building 
being let toa different man who works quite 
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independently of the other tradesmen. All 
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labour prices are fixed for the principal towns 
by the municipal authorities, and these prices 
form a maximum, the competing tradesmen 
tendering for work at certain rates below the 
municipal prices. One acknowledged draw. 
back to this system is the fact of there being 
on one building so many tradesmen having 
no mutual orginization and answerable only to 
the architect from whom each requires perhaps 
separate sets of drawings and specifications, and 
separate agreements and instructions. The 
different bills are prepared by surveyors em- 
ployed by the several tradesmen, and these the 
architect has to verify and check, for which 
purpose he employs a “verificateur.” ‘The 
responsibility of such verification rests, however, 
with the architect. In Austria the French system 
is followed ; in Denmark both the French and 
English systems are employed. In Germany, 
also, both the above methods are occasionally 
used, but very often there exists in this country 
the practice of an architect himself undertaking 
the «contract for a building. He contracts for 
the whole, agreeing to do all professional work 
as well as to perform all business transactions 
connected with the building for a lump sum. 

With regard to the preparation of quantities 
for building work, the following custom generally 
prevails in England. The main idea is that an 
architect occupies the position of a professional 
agent of the client and to some extent that of 
an arbitrator between the client and contractor, 
but he is responsible only to the client and he 
must not in any way put himself under the 
power of the contractor. If he takes out the 
Measurements of his own work and imposes 
them upon the contractor, he becomes respon- 
sible to the contractor for their accuracy, and in 
case of disputes is in a very anomalous position. 
This anomaly of being responsible to two in. 
dividuals having conflicting interesis ceases to 
exist in the case of an architect acting as a 
quantity surveyor for buildings of which he is 
not the superintending architect; and such 
work is therefore often undertaken. The usual 
method, however, is to employ a special 
quantity surveyor approved by architect and 
contractor alike, and who is paid by the 
contractor. In the case of several contractors 
competing for a job, one quantity surveyor 
does the work for all, and is paid out of the 
contract price of the successful competitor. The 
bill of quantities thus prepared is filled in with 
prices by the different tenderers, and in case of 
extras and omissions occurring during the pro- 
gress of the works, such variations are estimated 
at the rate of the prices filled in. 

In parts of Scotland a somewhat different 
system prevails, by which all work is remeasured 
from the building after execution as a check 
against the list of quantities previously prepared 
from the drawings. The advocates of this 
system urge that it prevents disputes, but it 
must be borne in mind that besides entailing 
double labour and double expense, it takes con- 
siderable time, greatly delays the final settlement 
of accounts, and occasions no little injustice to 
the contractors. 

According to the French system, the exact sum 
of money which a building is to cost is seldom 
known beforehand. The architect prepares in 
the first place a rough estimate (devis estimatif ) 
from his design, and then the work is let out to 
the different tradesmen at certain prices agreed 
to by them upon the basis of the municipal 
rates. As far as exact amount of labour and of 
material is concerned, little is previously known, 
and it is only when the final bills are presented 
scrutinized, and checked by the architect's 
“«verificateur,” that the exact expenditure can 
be ascertained. A modification of this method 
is sometimes employed, which is called the 
maximum system, by which the different con- 
tracting parties not only agree to the rates but 
insert a guarantee that the total cost shall not 
exceed a certain amount. 

In Germany, when contractors are employed, 
the architect takes out his own quantities and is 
responsible for their accuracy, but as a precau- 
tion he generally submits them to the contractor 
to be checked, thus shifting some of the respon- 
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Now, it will, I think, naturally strike most of 
you, that as there exist in Japan no large gene- 
ral contractors, or at any rate none of sufficient 
experience, capital, or facilities to make their 
employment very advantageous at present, the 
English system as described is out of the question 
for this country. The choice seems rather to 
lie between the German method of architects 
themselves acting as contractors, and the French 
system of directing and verifying a number of 
small contractors in different trades. In con- 
sidering the first of these two methods, it must 
be remembered that all contract work to be 
successful requires capital and needs special busi- 
ness arrangements and transactions sufficient to 
occupy the full attention of an ordinary individual 
and unfit him for the exercise of other profes- 
sional duties. There is also the element of 
tisk, for even with the most careful calculations 
a contractor may lose as much as he hoped to 
gain, owing to unforeseen fluctuation of prices 
and unexpected accidents and del: I do not 
of course consider the possibility of aman 
undertaking a contract which he sub-lets fo an- 
other contractor fora lower price, thus pocket- 
ing a profit for which he does no work at all. 
I have very strong doubt about the honesty of 
such a proceeding, especially if carried out by 
those styling themselves professional men and 
accepting an honorarium in addition, which, 
it is understood, is given for professional super- 
vision in the interests of the client, 

The French system perhaps adapts itself 
better than any other to the present conditions 
of Japan, where we have always to deal in a} 
single building with a number of small con-| 
tractors in the different trades. There are no| 
doubt in this country men and companies who! 
aspire to be considered as general contractors, and | 
Lregret if I offend their susceptibilities in any 
way. Let me, however, ask the following ques- 
tions. Where is their capital? How much 
interest upon this capital are they ready to be 
content with for the prosecution of their busi- 
ness? What experience have they or their em- 
ployésin modem business ways, modern methods 
of measurement, and modern book-keeping ? 
What plant and machinery do they possess to 
make it an advantage to us to call in their 
aid to simplify labour? What stock of selected 
and well seasoned materials do they possess, 
and what accommodation for the starage of 
plant, machinery, and materials? We know 
contractors who have built themselves fine 
houses, but we observe that they occupy the 
public streets or the fronts of their parlour 
windows with their small stock-in-trade. 

‘As I have already mentioned, one drawback 
to the French system is the uncertainty of cost ; 
and it would no doubt be necessary in Japan if 
such a method were adopted to introduce also 
the “maximum” qualification into all tenders 
prepared on this system. I believe that labour 
prices for the various trades are already fixed 
by the municipality of Tokio, but it is also 
necessary that proper constants of Japanese 
labour should be ascertained. It seems to 
me that the preparation of a reliable table of 
constants is no very difficult matter. If 
trouble were taken to watch and time native 
workmen of average skill in the execution of 
different kinds of labour, such as stone dress- 
ing, sawing, jointing, planing, and hoisting of 
timber, ef cefera, reliable constants of labour 
could very easily be made and would serve as 
guide to architects in verifying the estimates of 
different tradesmen. Such constants would be 
of equal benefit to contractors, who would have 
to give up their present method of guessing, 
which may result in their loss as often as in 
their gain. They would no longer be able to 
countenance the irregularity of their workmen, 
who would understand that a certain standard 
of labour was required of them, and who might 
even be thus induced to quit their homes on a 
cloudy morning. Putting aside really stormy 
days, when it would be indeed hard to carry 
out difficult works in the open air, I wonder 
how many days in the yeara Tdkyd workman 
remains away from his work on suspicion of 
wet, or because it has rained a few drops in the 

















morning! Now, if we only consider that he 
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wastes in this way a month of his yearly labour, 
we arrive at an excess of about five sen a day 
paid for his daily support. But in addition to 
this, his hours of idleness and amusement 
necessarily lead to extravagant habits and need- 
less expenditure. I am not of course in favour 
of being too hard upon the Japanese workman, 
who compared with his European brother is 
both poor and frugal ; but what is detrimental to 
building enterprise is the irregularity and un- 
certainty of work and the loss of time occasioned 
by his habits. Time is money, both with capi- 
talists who start works and with architects who 
carry them out. 

There are some points connected with the 
subject of our professional practice which it is 
somewhat difficult to discuss without treading 
on delicate ground. We have sometimes been 
surprised to find contractors employed upon 
important works in spite of ignorance and 
dishonesty when there were no lack of other 
contractors capable of doing the some work at a 
reasonable price and in a much better and less 
scamping manner. It is not fair that employ- 
ment should depend upon anything but com- 
parative ability, cheapness, and honesty. 

Of course in all competitions due regard 
must be given to the reliableness of the different 
competiiors, and it is left to the discretion of 
architects and others to select such men as 
can be relied upon. 

It is only ignorance of the details of building 
matters on the part of those connected with their 
management that renders possible the combina- 
tions among contractors which are often com- 
plained of. 

The selection of estimates, must be known to 
be decided by principles of faimess, and must 
be as open as possible with due regard to the 
competence of those invited to tender. If, with- 
out open competition, a contractor be employed 
who is known to have no special skill and no 
special facilities, or less of both than others who 
might be found, there is sure to be a bad 
construction put upon his employment, be it 
justifiable or not. 

Now, Gentlemen, I leave the further discus- 
sion of the subject in your hands, and trust that 
some small advantage may be gained from its 
consideration. 





















CORRESPONDENCE. 
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(Our leaders must distinctly understand that we are inno 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinion of our 


Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, ur 
for the deductions they may chuose to draw therefrom.) 











THE SILVER QUESTION. 


To THE Epitor oF THE “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—I am much obliged to X.” for his long 
letter in answer to mine of 18th instant, which, how- 
ever, is no answer at all; and as “X.” can evi- 
dently see only from one point of view, it would 
be quite useless to attempt to argue the point with 
him. 

I may however remark that “X." seems to 
quite ignore the fact that the silver coinage in the 
countries of Europe to which he refers, is only 
coined to the extent necessary for “change” in 
small business transactions, and it has not a home 
value equal to gold beyond a certain limited sum; 
in Great Britain £2 is the limit. ‘ The silver 
coins of England do not pass current with Eng- 
lish gold at home ;” and the rest of hisremarks upon 
this point are equally misleading and erroneous. 

In contradistinction to this limited use of silver, 
“X" proposes to let loose upon Europe the 
millions of dollars lying idle in the U.S. Treasury 
vaults, which are to be ireated as being as good as 
gold, while silver in the market would be 80 per 
Cent. or 85 per cent. cheaper. 

Yours respectfully, CENT PER CENT. 

Yokohama, August 20th, 1886. 

(By what process are American silver dollars to be 
let loose” upon Europe? As well talk of letting 
English shillings loose upon Japan.—Eb. $.3/.] 

















To THE Epiror oF THE “JAPAN MatL.” 
Sir,—It is with much pleasure I see from 
correspondence published in your last three issues 
that the Silver Question is again being revived 
in Japan, It is Surprising to me that a question 
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of such vital importance to the commercial com- 
munity of the East should have received so little 
public expression from the business men. of this 
city, because the opinions of such men in these 
distant sea ports would have far more weight with 
the governments of the world than all arguments 
of financiers and silver-mongers wherever they 
may be. It is the opinions of outsiders that 
have the greatest weight on governments and the 
public generally; therefore T am thankful to your 
correspondents for having revived this great ques- 
tion by making their opinions public, and itis in 
order that the subject should be. thoroughly 
ventilated that [again impose on the space of the 
press. If I disagree with either of your correspon- 
dents, it is not because I believe my opinions 
are any better than theirs; on the contrary, my 
object in writing is to gain further information 
which may give myself and the public some 
foundation on which to take definite action for 
remedying the evil with which an ever varying 
exchange is constantly burdening commerce. 

Your correspondent X. has, in my opinion, re- 
garded silver from one point of view only, viz: 
the Importer's view of it. But may [ask X.'as an 
importer whether he would like the silver kings to 
become possessed of all the wealth in. the world 
simply that silver may again have a fixed value. 
For my own part, I do not see why the silver men 
should receive such support from ihe governments 
of the world while every other industry is suffering 
from such fearful depression. I would respectfully 
beg to point out that silver exists almost every- 
where; it is a metal which becomes commoner 
as research advances, and unless its value depre- 
ciated as ils quantity increases we should have 
silver mines opened everywhere, and this heavy, 
cumbersome metal forced into the treasuries of 
the world in such quantities that gold would pass 
from them into the hands of a few individuals and 
would soon become a curiosity only obtainable at 
an enormous premium. ‘The great difficulty which 
the commercial community has to contend with is 
that silver is used for payment in some countr 
and gold in others, and consequently the fluctua- 
tions in the values of these two metals causes them 




















serious embarrassment in all their transactions. 
If this difficulty could be solved, then international 
commerce would have a new life, for there is little 
doubt that much of the present uncertainty is due 
to the continual Aluciuation in the values of these 
metals. But this difficulty can only be solved by 








an unanimous expression of opinion of those who 
are interested in the question and that opinion 
must be arrived at by a practical study. Your 
correspondent X. urges that the governments of 
gold using countries, should bolster up silver 
and give it a fixed value in. ratio with gold. 
Well, if all the governments of the world could be 
brought to agree on this point 1 do not think it 
would be possible for that agreement to last long 
because the aye is becoming too refined ever to 
hope that silver will last_as a standard coin for in- 
ternational purposes, ‘The old money bag has 
given way to the small and convenient porta 
moneta, and the silver dollar is rejected for the 
paper note. People now-a-days do not care to be 
hauling about heavy lumps of silver, so that the 
once precious and adored metal is now looked upon 
as common and cumbersome. ‘This is what has 
caused the depreciation in the value of silver. 
‘There is no use for silver now-a-days ; people won’t 
have it unless it is forced upon them, and the paper 
substitute which has replaced it is like the ivy 
round the oak, sucking its very life out of it while 
all the time it pretends to embellish and strengthen 
it. If it is really desirous to give silver a standard 
value the best way to do so is to bring silver into 
practical use. Ii you will reject all paper dollars 
and paper money and demand in their place a 
genuine coin, then you will create a demand for the 
large quantities of silver now unused and in so 
doing you will give that silver an increased value. 
At the same time even this will not give to silver 
unchangeable value, and fluctuations will still 
exist, for silver exists in any quantity and its 
supply will increase as its production becomes 
more remunerative. Would it not, therefore, be 
better instead of bolstering up silver in this un- 
healthy manner to get the silver using countries 
to adopt _a gold standard for international pur- 
poses?) Your correspondent X. wonders why’ the 
American silver dollar is worth so much ‘more 
than the Mexican. The reason of this is that 
the American dollar can be changed for gold 
whereas the Mexican can only be changed for 
silver. It is just as easy for America to keep its 
silver dollar at a gold value as it is for it to keep 
the paper dollar at a gold value. A government 
can make its coinage as it likes for internal affairs, 
but when these coins are used for international 
purposes they become subject to international 
value, viz., the value of the metal from which they 
are made, unless those who make them are willing 
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to take them back in exchange fora more valuable 
metal. Your correspondent X. points out some- 
thing which he does not define as being the cause 
of serious injury to trade; may I suggest that that 
cause may be the existence of exchange between 
the money of one country and another, and that 
the best way to lessen the injury is to assimilate 
international coinage as much as possible so that a 
large class of men may not be able to seize all the 
profit of commercial transactions by merely under- 
taking the collecting of the payment for them. 
We wonder how that exchange varies so, but 
if we only knew the real manipulating of that 
exchange we should find out, probably, one of the 
most serious hindiances to commercial prosperity. 
I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 











NEGOZIO. 
Yokchama, 20th August, 1886. 
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Is the use 
‘of silver in these countries attended by the inconvenience he 


contemplates? Our correspondent will pardon us if we say 
that these arguments of his have been discusced andy as we 
think, exploded time after time, bn, JM. 








To tie Eprror oF THe “ Jaran Malt. 


Sir,—In a foot note to my letter of 20th instant 
you ask, how can the silver dollars of America be 
let loose upon Europe? ‘This is how. 

T take it that the object which bimetallists 
have in view is, to obtain an agreement. by all 
countries that the value of silver shall be fixed at 
a certain rate in proportion to gold; and this at- 
tained, silver would be interchangeable in the same 
way as gold is at present; and we should see 
shipments of sive sce shipments 
gold. If this is not the object in view, what is? 
‘The circulation of silver in the country of its coin- 
age at gold value is (according to X.) already 
an accomplished fact, and the only thing remain- 
ing to desire, is a regular exchange between all 
countries on the fixed value basis. Therefore, 
whenever a shipment of bullion had to be made to 
Europe, you may be quite sure that the article of 
which there is such a plethora in the United States 
would always be shipped in preference to gold. 
Now this exchange of silver bullion could only 
be made by sending coined silver, because silver 
in the market would be quoted at a price below the 
fictitious value placed by agreement upon the 
minted coins. You and other bimetallists are 
perhaps under the impression that the establish 
ment of the fixed ratio would cause such an in- 
creased use of silver as to raise the price of 
uncoined to a level with coined silver; and 
if there was a prospect of such increased use 
being sufficient to absorb the whole production of 
the world, you would have some grounds for your 
opinion: but such a theory isa pure hypothesis, 
and one from which | most emphatically dissent. 

By the process which I have described you 
would: soon see a readjustment of the balance 
of silver to the disadvantage of non-silver produc- 
ing countries; and when it suited the United States 
to repudiate the afrangement they would perhaps 
do so as readily as the state of Virginia lately re- 
pudiated its bonds, ‘This is one of the “high- 
minded” and “ independent” methods alluded to 
by “X." 

Yours respectfully, CENT PER CENT. 

Yokohama, August 21st, 1886. 

[Cent per Cent" is somewhat loose in his terms. He speaks 
ofa shipment of silver" bullion’ from America to. Furopes 
Gees SNeuninpor Gekigd wallace Une tee tiene 
ST oretisied Sultan were legal ioniener anes Rhee 
ng potion Ee slipped home apoin, Theta eeneak of ee 
cseilisrae*tetting loose "0 gullars on teehee, tt much es 
though one were to speak of wver-running English pastureland 
by imports of Australian tinned meats. Was the english market 
encumbered with Span sh pistoles, French fcanesy oF Mexican 
doling inthe days wen! the wird was bimetallic» Cent 
Fethape under the impression that the eniablichovent et the 
Fred ratio would cause such an increased. se. of silver 4s to 
raive the prire of uncoined to a level with cained silver" This 
Mtheory "he calle “* pure hypothesis." Passing by the fact 
that his statement of our opinion ie elliptic an misleading, 
We would suguest to" ent per Cent that he shuld. import 
3 few ounces of uncoined silver into apn, and see whether it 
Would not be worth precisely its weight in sen, minus the 
teignorage.—I:p. 7.01} 
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To tar Epiror or rue “ Japan Mar.” 
Sir,—Will you yield me the courtesy of your 
columns to ask your correspondent, “X.” what 
recedent he finds in financial and commercial 
Fistory or experience to warrant his belief that it is 
possible to fix by lawa ratio between gold and silver 
independent of the market price of either. That 
these metals are commodities is a trite dictum. 
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The merchant is said to sel/ his tea, but this act of 
selling is equally a purchase. He buys with it 
gold or silver, and the coins he receives therefore 

ave a market value just as his tea has, and their 
only worth is their power of being exchanged for 
a service. 

‘The ratio of silver to gold has been fixed many 
times by statute and edict, and it has held as long 
as the demand equalled the supply and no longer, 
During the last decade, there has certainly been an 
appreciation of gold, but that would not begin to 
account for the great depreciation of silver. 

Public attention was first called to the fall of this 
metal about 1875, and in 1876 it fell from 58}d. 
to 48id. in London, and has made no strong rally 
since. From the beginning of the 18th century 
to 1875, the world’s production of silver was 
$512,000,000 in U.S. Gold. From 1878 to 1884 

clusive this sum was exceeded by $214,000,000. 
This alone would seem to be sufficient to account 
for the fall in silver, especially as the annual out. 
put of gold has been falling off. But Germany 
threw on the market in. 1875 $30,000,000 in silver, 
and had $10,000,000 or more to dispose of. ‘The 
action of other European countries, as is well 
known, in demonetizing silver and lim! ing its coins 
age, contributed to still further depress the metal. 
Butto make matters worse, the demand for silver in 
India, as shown by the inquiry ofthe House of Com. 
mons in 1876 or thereabouts, had fallen off to the 
amount of £10,000,000 annually (see Price: “Prac- 
tical Political Economy,” p. 397). 

Ihave not mentioned the United States in this 
connection because it has contributed in no way to 
the fall of silver. Congress did pass an Act in 
1873 (not 1876, as *X.” has it, Mr. Boutwell was 
Secretary of the Treasury from March 11th, 1869, 
to March 16th, 1873) discontinuing the coinage of 
the standard dollars, but as there had only been 
$8,045,838 of these coined irom 1792 to the date of 
the passage of this Act, she could scarcely be 
counted as an active silver buyer that would be 
missed from the market, and any real or imaginary 
damage then done to the cause of silver has been 
far more than compensated since. And more 


























far 
than that, the very law stopping the issue of the 
standard dollar authorized the coinage of the trade 
dollar. Of the gold standard countries, the United 
States is the one most interested in establishing by 
international concert (supposing that something is 
to be gained thereby to appreciate silver) the 
ratio of silver to gold as 15} to1. She has some 
327,000,000 in standard dollars worth 36 per cent. 
less than their nominal value, and is. producing 
silver bullion at the rate of fifty millions a year, 
Of course the lower silver goes, the nearer draws 
the time when she will be unable to bear the bur- 
den the silver fanatics are heaping on her shoulders. 
That these dollars are accepted the world over at 
par, as *X,” states, is only a half truth. They are, 
because they do not circulate abroad in any 
volume. When in 1378 it. was proposed to pay 
United States Bonds in silver dollars, worth at 
the time 89 cents in gold, there a panic 
in American Securities in London, and United 
States Bonds fell considerably, and it was 
stated at the time that over $50,000,000 of these 
Bonds (I quote from memory) were sold by English 
holders and returned to the United States. So 
much for the foreign faith in silver dollars, backed 
by the faith of the United States Government. 
‘The purchasing power of money is regulated by 
the intrinsic value of the metal it contains. ‘The 
impress of the government stamp on a coin is 
nothing more than an assay mark—a guarantee 
of its genuineness. A government may give a 
certain value to a coin by receiving it at its nominal 
value for taxes, which is one reason (and the best) 
why the standard dollars are not already depre- 
ciated in the United States, as the law permitting 
them to be paid for customs duties, etc., provides a 
handy and easy exit for them from circulation, 
But if the financial history of nations shows any: 
one thing clearly, it is that all the laws that human 
ingenuity, brutality, or tyranny can devise, have 
never been strong enough to compel men to 
exchange gold for any form of fiat money—(by the 
way “X." had better look that word up)—and one 
third of the standard silver dollars of the United 
States is the worst form of fiat money. ‘There is 
not even a promise to pay. The United States 
cannot make 73 cents a dollar, and it will be able 
to sustain the present nominal value just as long 
as ‘the silver is dug out of the ground in Colorado 
and buried again in Washington,” but if. it 
attempts to force it into circulation in quanti- 
ties beyond the requirements of trade, deprecia- 
tion will follow as certainly as night follows 
day, merchants will refuse to accept the coin 
except at its real value, and if the silver 
stream continues to flow into the already over- 
stocked channels of business, the invariable law, 
























































that the cheaper money drives out the dearer, 
will show its truth; gold’ will be expelled from cir- 
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culation ; the United States will be forced, whether 
it will or no, to a silver standard and be subject to 
all the evils“ X.” so graphically describes. 
Yours respectfully, “A YANKEE.” 
Yokohama, August 23rd, 1886. 


To THE Eorror oF THE “ Jaran Mat.” 

Sin,—Referring to your comments upon my 
letter of 21st instant. if the bimetallists succeeded 
in putting their theory into practice, and it were 
a workable theory (which it is not), then silver dol. 
lars having a fixed value in proportion to gold, the 
same in all countries, should be equally suitable 
and acceptable for shipment as gold, excepting their 
greater bulk; but only minted coins could be ship. 
ped, for the reason [have already stated. If this 
international exchange of silver upon a fixed basis 
is not what bimetallisis want, 1 should like to 
know what could be the use of a common interna- 
tional agreement as to the value of silver. What 
would come of it? Spanish pistoles and Mexican 
dollars were always taken as they are now, at so 
much per ounce at the market price of silver, 
French silver francs never were taken in England, 
any more than English shillings in France. 

If Limport a few ounces of silver into Japan I 
shall doubtless get its weight in silver yen, because 
the silver yew is the standard coin of this ‘country, 
but E cannot afterwards go and obtain an equal 
number of gold yen for them; and it gold yen are 
to be had at all they are ata premium, as gold 
dollars are in the United States. 

Your illustration is unfortunate as it upsets your 
own argument. 

The bimetallists’ theory is not worth argument, 
and will not hold water for two minutes; the mere 
fact of its being founded upon a_ proposed 
agreement or conspiracy to confer a fixed value 
upon an article of produce, which that article does 
not really possess, is fatal to it, and would prove 
utterly impracticable. 

I have said all I intend to say on this occasion 
upon the silver question, and thanking you for 
your courtesy in giving space to my letters, will 
say au revoir. 


Yours respectfully, 











CENT PER CENT. 
Yokohama, August 24th, 1886. 


To THe Epttor oF THE “ Japan Mati? 


Sir,—Gracious, it is hot—yet I feel that it is but 
due from me that_I pay my respects to “ Negozio ” 
and “Cent per Cent,” although you in your foot 
notes have comprehensively disposed of the proposi- 
tions and reasons they have advanced to refute 
the statements | made regarding silver. You 
have very thoroughly dealt with “Cent per 
Cent,” and have given him food for reflection that 
will probably busy his comprehension for some 
time,—though he might, at a rapid review of what 
you have told him, hoist in enough of sound 
thought to make him reason better in the future. 
His emphatically dissenting from any proposition 
that you and other bimetallists may advance puts 
it quite outside of possibility that you or they may 
be correct. “Negozio” asks me if 1, as an im- 
porter, would like to see the silver kings become 
possessed of all the wealth in the world simply that 
silver may again have a fixed value. To that I 
must reply that, while I would not see all the 
wealth in the world concentrated in the hands of 
any one set or class of men, I cannot really see 
where the difference comes in, whether the gold 
holders shall impoverish the holders of silver, or a 
change of base be accomplished and the silver men 
hold thevantage ground. No, “Negozio.” [only 
wish to see the holder of silver placed again in 
possession of what was his before the holders of 
gold so manipulated matters that he was left at 
their mercy and subject to spoilation without re- 
medy. “ Negozio” cannot see why the silver men 
should receive such support (sic) from the govern- 
ments of the world while every other industry is suf- 
fering from such fearful depression.” I, with other 
advocates of a bimetallic currency, urge that it is 
because of government discriminating against silver 
that the “fearful depression” exists.‘ Negozio” 
says that silver exists almost everywhere, meaning 
in mines I presume. ‘That isso, but it isan accepted 
saying that it costs 2 dollars of gold to extract one 
dollar in silver from the mines, and although it may 
not be absolutely true, nevertheless to anyone who 
hashad any knowledgeof the amount of assesments 
paid into the treasuries of the silver-mining com- 
panies inthe United States the assertion would'seem 
to gravitate very near the truth. If the statistics 
were obtainable, I think it would be demonstrated 
that vasily more money has been. spent in working 
the Comstock Mines in Virginia City, Nevada, 
than the amount realized from such working, paid 
in dividends. If  Negozio’’ or any other man de- 
sires to make his fortune in silver mining let him 
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beware how he ventures upon the undertaking. 
He had better trifle with a buz-saw than with a 
silver quartz mill and mining. The silver that is 
being produced nowthis current year of our Lord is 
costing more than itis worth. Probably“ Negozio,” 
and lots of others will start in asking questions 
how this can be so, and will doubt the statement. I 
beg them not to do so in connection with this news- 
paper silver racket, because it would take time and 
patience to make it understood—but to satisfy them- 
selves let them ask any Californian whom they may 
know regarding it. “ Negozio” says “X.” wonders 
why the American silver dollar is worth so much 
more than the Mexican and then instructs me this 
wise: ‘The reason of this is that the American 
dollar can be changed for gold, whereas the 
Mexican can only be changed for silver.” Yes, 
just so. I had occasiun to write before, on 
January 27th last, in reply to Omega” who took 
the Afail to task because it suggested that it 
would not be an act of injustice, or look toward re- 
pudiation, if the States redeemed their out- 
standing bonds with silver dollars, and wrote in this 
wise: “The United States would pay in the 
silver coined {at the government mints—United 
States dollars—and the silver dollars of the United 
States are, to all intents and purposes for which 
money is used, equal to gold. ‘The faith of the 
government is behind and covering them, and so 
Tong as that is so, no man need fear sustaining loss 
by holding them.” I am glad to know that 
“Negozio” considers the proposition a sound one 
On that point we are agreed. Now let me pai 
to the free coinage proposition which is advanced by 
so large a number of the silver advocates in the 
United States, and which they think, and they urge 
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i with good reasons, would cure the hard times and 
bring back again an era of prosperity that would 
be far reaching and embrace the varied enterprises 
wherever distributed—whether in silver using coun- 
tries or where gold is now so much coveted. As 
Thave said before, it may yet be that the United 
States Congress will be the deliberative body that 
shall ordain free coinage for silver, and in so doing 
give relief to a waiting world. Free Coina 
would enable the holder of silver bullion to deposit 
itat the mint and have it coined into dollars at 
his command. No more dollars would be coined 
than there would be a demand for, but bullion 
would have a fixed value which would interest 
men in keeping it from pawn to the brokers of 
England or Germany. If England or Germany 
wished to take their surplus silver to the United 
States and have it coined into dollars, they would 
be entitled so to do; the moment they essayed that 
rdle the price of bullion would advance all along 
the line, the dollars of Mexico, the yen of Japan, | 
the rupee of India would fecl the’stimulus that | 
was given to bullion, and exchange would take 
the up grade and soon find the par limit. 
It is nonsense to talk about silver being too abun- 
dant; it is tantamount to asserting that there is 
too much money in the world. Has Japan gotten 
together money enough to satisfy te needs and 
demands of thirty-five millions of people? Has 
any country in the Far East, the money that is re- 
quired for its development? India and China 
have been noted for their absorption of silver ever 
since they have had commercial relations with the 
Occident. Has either of them money enough 
For that matter has any nation in the world money 
enough? In the last days of the Grand Old 
Man’s Governmental sway there comes up a cry 
from India which tells too plainly that she has not 
yet enough to satisly her needs, and the depre- 
ciated value of the rupee is represented as 
proving of terrible detriment to the development 
of improvements contemplated by the govern- 
ment. I see that. the manufaciurers of Eng- 
land are considering this silver question. In 
self-defence they see they cannot longer sit supine 
while disaster comes coursing to their doors, 
threatening with utter ruin their business enter- 
prises. In short, look where you will, you can 
observe indications that the world is fast awaking 
to the fact that to rob silver of its value is to cover 
the world’s enterprises withstagnation that threatens 
to eventually kill. I wait for the good time coming 
when the poor man’s silver shall be as valuable as 
the rich man’s gold. Let me ask all those who 
have taken me to task because of my advocacy 
of silver, what are you fighting for? What 
interest can be benefited by driving silver into a 
hole? What industry, what enterprise is there 
that can receive benefit by depreciating the value 
of silver? Will so doing put bread into the mouths 
of the hungry? Will it stimulate commerce; will 
it bring employment to the unemployed thousands 
who now are clamouring for a chance to labour 
that they may live? Will it lead to the exploiting 







































of the undeveloped resources of any land? Will 
it be of the least benefit to the millions who gain 
their living by the sweat of their brows? Tf it 





would help the estate of the hewers of wood and 
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the drawers of water, [would say Amen and Amen 
to the endeavour ; but while it only heightens and 
deepens and broadens the distress that environs 
labour throughout the world, making more un- 
bearable the already desperate condition of the 
starving multitudes who are at the base of all the 
prosperity the rich enjoy, who are the sills and 
foundation of all the greatness the nations possess, 
and through whose brawn and sinews the world is 
made what it is to-day, an inhabiting place for the 
possessors of gold and gold incomes while it does 
this, [ must protest. There are interests far beyond 
the mere question of gold or silver money for com- 
merce, something far more weighty than the weight 
of silver dollars in this controversy—the wel- 
fare of underfed and underpaid men and women. 
The children and babes born to poverty have an 
interest in this thing. Life and death put in their 
claims in the settlement of the question. The 
bearer of burdens, knowing no other condition, 
will not repine at the weight of silver that may be 
given him or her to carry. The heavier the load 
of silver the lighter will be their load of life. 
Was there sense in the idea of adding to the 
weight of the gold coins of Europe to make them 
equal to the value of silver established prior to the 
discovery of gold in California and Australia—as 
was insisted upon by German financiers? It is 
history that such a proposition was advocated be- 
coming so plentiful ; nothing was 
then urged against the more cumbrous silver. 
Silver has been caricatured in many ways. [ have 
seen a cartoon where a lady was shopping and 
a cart-load of silver was being hauled for her to 
make payments with, just as if those who had cart- 
loads of silver ever paid coin for their purchases— 
prompt cach. ‘Then I have seen it pictured a 
being refused by beggars, while we all know 
that the average giver of alms to the street mendi- 
cants never goes deeper into his money stock than 
2 copper or two. 

1'o follow the teachings of the gold advocates to 
a logical conclusion we should discard silver alto- 
gether as money. We should do our best. to 
ostracize it in the marts of trade, having none of it. 
If it is well to cause a shinkage of thirty-eight per 
cent. why not continue the good work unul a 
silver dollar shall not represent filty cents, aye, 
ten cents, in gold. If an_ ounce of silver is alto- 
gether too heavy to be carried or handled when it 
represents the value of a gold dollar, it would help 
it beyond measure to have it represent only ten 
cents, so that one might carry ten of them when 
he went on a high old spree, just for a change. 
Tam charged with looking at this question [rom the 
standpoint of the importer. Well, what if I do? 
Am [wrong in so doing? Importers have some 
interest in the commerce of the Far East; they 
have some standing among those whose fortunes 
may be affected. When, in the interest of the 
holders of gold, the importers are driven to ruin 
and bankruptcy, | fancy there will be weeping and 
wailing in other quarters, and others than they 
will curse the projectors of the scheme to mak 
gold the only medium of commercial exchange. 

Your truly, 


Yokohama, August 24th, 1886. 






































THE BLUFF WATER SUPPLY. 


To Tue Eprror or tHe “Jaray Mat.” 





S1r,—I shall be obliged if you will allow me to 
reply through your columns to various questions 
that have been put to me relative to the Bluff 
Water Supply. 

1. Lam taking the matter up spontaneously, and 
in the interest of consumers ; not professionally, or 
at the instance of the Kencho. 

2. The water would have to be raised to the level 
of the Bluff by means of a force pump. 

3. No exact survey or calculations having yet 
been made, it is difficult to ascertain accurately the 
amount to be charged. But, assuming the num- 
ber of houses to be supplied to be 250 at least, the 
maximum average charge per house would be 
$2.50 per month, giving 20 to 30 gallons of water 
per head per diem. 

4. This charge would not include the cost of 
house service pipes and fittings, or extra supply 
for gardens, horses, cattle, &c. 

5. Fire-service is included in the above estimate ; 
and the supply for this purpose would be as copious 
and efficient as in the Settlement. 

6. The foregoing estimate is believed to be an 
outside one, 

Yours, &c. 


Yokohama, August 23rd, 1886. 


F. LOWDER. 








NAGASAKI. 
Settee 
(From our Corresronvest.) 


Nagasaki, August 18th. 

I wired you briefly on Monday morning giving 
you the disastrous results of the serious disturb- 
ance which took place on the previofs night be- 
tween men from the Chinese ships of war now in 
harbour and the Japanese police. I regret to say 
that the casualties have since been aggravated by 
the death of two Chinese and another police officer 
who were wounded in the melée. At the present 
moment, it is impossible, with any claim to strict 
veracity, to give an account of the origin of this de- 
plorable aflair—indeed, as usual in such cases, it 
seems little likely that the absolute truth will ever 
be known. On one point, however, most state- 
ments would appear to agree, that the quarrel 
arose in a brothel in town, that a policeman was 
called in to settle it, and that he was most wan- 
tonly set upon and killed by the Chinese who came 
to the aid of their countrymen. ‘This story may 
vary in minor details, but the sad fact remains that 
a Japanese official was literally murdered in the 
discharge of his duty. The chief offender is 
said to have been quickly arrested, and it was to 
rescue him that the attack in force was made by 
the Chinese on the police station in Umegasaki 
Most of the police staff being absent on cholera 
prevention duty, assistance from outside was, per- 
haps, only too willingly lent the authorities to 
delend the station. ‘The fight, which up to this 
time had been pretty general in the streets leading 
to the police station, then became serious, the 
officers using their swords, and the Chinese what- 
ever weapons they could lay their hands upon. 
The Umegasaki Police Station is situated within 
the foreign Concession, and at about 11 o'clock the 
s were impassable. The Chinese were driven 
ter three determined efforts to get possession 
of the building; a large number taking refuge 
around their Consulate, while the Japanese mob 
which had then assembled were kept in check by 
the well directed efforts of the police. At this time, 
Governor Kusaka, Mr. Enslie, H.B.M.’s Consul, 
and other officials. were on the scene, but it was 
much later before anything like order was restored. 
Lrefrain, at present, from comment, in deference to 
most conflicting statements upon this lamentable 
occurrence, but it is perhaps well to point out that 
there had been trouble of a much less serious but 
somewhat similar nature on the previous Friday, 
and it would have been, I think, a wise precaution 
on the part of Admiral Ting to have retrained 
from granting general leave to his men until the 
bitierness engendered thereby had passed away. 
[tis also generally conceded that, in spite of this, 
the quarrel was quite unpremeditated on either 
side; and comparatively little feeling has since 
been manifested by the Japanese on the subject. 
Captain Lang and other forcign officers of the 
Chinese Navy testify to the usual good conduct 
while on leave of the men concerned; so that, 
whatever may be the result of subsequent investi- 
gations, the fact of both parties being totally un- 
armed at the outset shows that there was neither 
disposition to quarrel nor any idea after breaking 
out that it would reach the dimensions it unfor- 
tunately ultimately attained. The wounded have 
been carefully tended by Dr. Beukema, of the 
Government Hospital, and the.medical officers of 
H.LM.S. Rapido and the Chinese Squadron, and 
are reported to be doing well. 

The authorities have, I understand, just laid 
before the Consular body, a plan for the ‘reclama- 
tion of that part of the harbour situated between 
Deshima and the Custom House. Continual 
dredging for the past two years has proved the 
utter futility of attempting io keep open even a 
moderate sized channel for the traffic by boats to 
the town by that means, much less of preventing 
the more important object of the silting up of the 
harbour itself, The scheme is, therefore, to fill in 
some 14,000 tsubos in such a way that the existing 
channels will be left free for the passage of boats 
and to lay out the land relaimed as a_ public 
garden. ‘The scheme is a liberal and spirited one 
on the part of Governor Kusaka and the authori- 
ties, and deserves every support from the foreign 
community. Objection may be made by some 
to the loss of their so-called * water frontage,” but 
such a plea would be more imaginary than real, 
because at low tide the frontage at Deshima is 
simply a mud flat of pungently offensive character, 
and both stream and tide will remain with them 
under the proposed improvement. The situation 
fora public garden is all that could be desired, 
and laid out with the usual taste of the Japanese 
in such matters, it could not fail to prove a great 
boon and attraction to the port. 

T have just learnt that a telegram has been 
received here announcing the loss of the steamer 
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Taichow Island, the crew having 
peeraeaved. H.M.S. Sapphire, which arrived 
Nesterday from Hongkong, experienced the full 
force of a typhoon in the Formosa Channel, losing 
her jib-boom, one cutter, and generally sustaining 
much damage. She leaves to-day for Port 


Hamilton. 
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‘The following reference to the Nagasaki affair 
is an. extract from a private letter :—“T pre- 
Sume you have heard full particulars by wire 
of the brutal murder of a native policeman by 
Chinese sailors, who afterwards created a riot 
in the town and made an unsuccessful attack 
upon the police station in the Settlement. So far 
as the Chinese were concerned it was a most dis- 
graceful affair, and had not the townspeople helped 
the police the result would have been far more 
serious to the Japanese. The general opinion is 
that the Chinese were entirely to blame from first 
to last; but whether they will acknowledge it to 
the satisfaction of the Japanese Government re- 
mains to be seen.” 





















The following account of the riot at Nagasaki 
is taken from The Rising Sw: and Nagasaki Ex- 
press of August 21st -—On Sunday night last the 
usually very quiet town of Nagasaki was for about 
three hours the scene of probably the most dis 

raceful riot ever witnessed here resulting in the 
death of two Japanese police, one Chinese man-of- 
war officer, and four Chinese man-of-war sailors, 
in addition to the wounding, in various degrees, 
‘of about twenty Japanese police, ten Japanese re- 
sidents, three Chinese officers, and over fifty Chi- 
nese sailors. Before recounting Sunday night's 
proceedings, it is necessary to go back to the night 
of the previous Friday, when, from what we can 
learn, a party of Chinese sailors, more or less in- 
toxicated, visited one of the licensed brothelsin Yori- 
ai-machi, and commenced to create a disturbance, 
whereupon the proprietor sent for the police, one 
or two of whom are always stationed at the foot of 
Marury 
swered the summons and succeeded in apparently 
pacifying thedisturbers. Shortly afterwards, how- 
ever, the sailors, six in number, came down to the 
police box,—whether by accident or premeditation 
we are unable to say, but we are strongly inclined 
tofavour the latter opinion. ‘They seemed to be 
very excited, and shouted and gesticulated in front 
of the police box. Kurokawa spoke to them, and 
was in the act of stepping out of his box to 
endeavour to persuade them to retire quietly, when 
one of them drew a sword and struck him over 
the head with it, inflicting a serious wound 
The policeinan immediately closed with his 
opponent, and atter receiving several cuts on his 
hands he succeeded in disarming him. The Chi 
nese then took to their heels, but were overtaken 
in Funadaiku-machi, where Kurokawa, after a 
severe struggle with the whole party, succeeded in 
airesting his assailant and takiig him to. the 
Hamono-machi police station. In consequence of 
this unprovoked attack on the police, it was then 
reported, upon reliable authority, that the Gover- 
nor requested the Chinese Consul to advise the 
Commanders of men-of-war not to send their crews 
ashore. ‘Io what extent this well-meant advice 
was heeded may be gathered from the fact 
that, on Sunday afternoon, some four hundred 
men were allowed to come ashore, without a single 
picket to keep then in order! Beyond the usual 
indescribable din, and petty quarrels over disputed 
accounts for liquor, eatables, and sundries, in- 
separable from a mob of low-class Chinese, nothing 
occurred to lead any one to suppose another attack 
was meditated, until about 8.30 p.m.,—the corre- 
sponding hour at which the police were attacked at 
the foot of Maru-yama on the previous Friday. 
At that hour an unusual number of sailors con- 
gregated at the Chinese grog-shops in Hirobaba, 
and several of them commenced to jeer and throw 
pieces of water-melon, eic., at the policeman sta- 
tioned at the cross-road. No notice was taken of 
them for some time, as the policeman was noted for 
being very quiet and inoffensive, but as the Chi- 
nese gradually became bolder,—as they usually do 
when the odds are about a hundred to one in their 
favour,—and attempted to take the staff away 
from the policeman, a private message was sent to 
the Umegasaki station, reporting the state of 
affairs. Sad to say, however, before assistance 
could arrive, the unfortunate policeman was en- 
tirely surrounded, and beaten and stabbed to 
death in the space of a few minutes—in fact 
before it was thoroughly realised by the few native 
bystanders that anything of so serious a nature 
was being carried out. The number of Chinese 
than began to rapidly increase, and as the police 
arrived to endeavour to arrest the offenders and put 
astop to further violence, it was noticed that many of 
the Chinese were armed with swords, sword sticks, 
spears, etc., part of which had been previously 
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purchased in the native town, ostensibly as curios, 
and the remainder furnished by their compatriot 
residents in Shinchi and Hirobaba. The mob 
proceeded towards Kago-machi without any op- 
position, and after a short consultation at the Tem- 
ple steps, known as “Chudan,” they continued 
their march along Funadaiku-machi, attacking 
every one who came in their way. They were 
there met by several police, who endeavoured 
to persuade them to desist, but were severely 
wounded for their pains. At the foot of Maru- 
yama, they were met by a_party of seven police 
sent fom the Hamano-machi station, who made a 
brave stand for a short time by blocking the way 
up with jinrikishas, from behind which they foupht 
until they were all more or less wounded (from the 
cfiects of which one of them died the following 
morning), and were compelled to retreat to the 
bridge connecting Shik’kui-machi_with Kajiya- 
machi. Here, with the assistance of a number’ of 
residents,—who by this time began to realise the 
danger of the situation,—they succeeded in check- 
ing the mob, who thereupon turned back, fighting 
as they went. Swords, spears, knives, sticks, tiles 
from the roofs, stones, etc., were now freely made 
use of on both sides, and pretty lively fighting con- 
tiuned until the Chinese succumbed in front of 
the Umegasaki police station, As the excitement 
subsided, steps were taken to remove the dead and 
wounded to the Government Hospital, where the 
accommodation not proving sufficient, the balance 
of Chinese were taken to the Seamens’ Institute. 
Measures were also taken to prevent Chinese 
sailors from returning to their ships, and as 
they were captured they were sent to the Chi- 
nese Consulate, there to be kept under guard 
the remainder of the night. ‘The following day 
great indignation was manifested when full par 
ulars were known throughout the town, and as 
there has always been a smouldering enmity be- 
tween the two nationalities, the bare rumour that the 
Chinese were coming ashore again that night was 
| sufficient to arouse their patriotism to such a pitch 
(hat the scene ot the previous night's fray was 
literally crowded with men secretly armed and 
fully prepared to fight should occasion arise for 
doingso,—which it fortunately did not. Suchare the 
principal facts of the case so far as we have been 
able to learn. The matter is now being fully 
linvectigaled bythe proper anthoriiecatter whieh 
jit will remain with the Governments concerned to 
endeavour to settle the matter amicably. At the 
same time, there is not the slightest doubt but that 
the Chinese as a body were throughout entirelyin the 
wrong. In attacking the policeman at Maru-yama, 
’, they were guilty of a serious crime, which 
in theirown country would in most cases be punish- 
able with death ; and the cold-blooded murder of the 
policeman at Hirobaba showed a natural inclina 
tion to callous brutality which none but the most 
jdegraded of human beings would be capable of 
displaying. In taking this view of the case we do 
not wish it for a moment to be understood that we 
consider all the Chinese ashore on the occasion of 
the disturbance to have been equally guilty, nor 
all the Japanese equally innocent. In fact we 
|believe that several Chinaman were killed and 
wounded who took no active part in the fray,—for 
which their countrymen who murdered the police 
man and ran fiot through the town were 
entirely to blame. As usual under such ci 
cumstances as these, it will. be difficult, 
not impossible, to convict the ring-leaders. 





















































if 
All 
that the respective Governments can do will be to 
settle the present affair in the best way they can, 
and in future endeavour to prevent the repetition 
of what certainly can only further embitter the 
feeling against one another, without adding very 


much to the credit of either. The matter has been 
fully reported to the Tdkyd authorities, who have 
ordered Mr. Kiyowura, of the Home Department, 
Mr. Hatoyama, of the Foreign Department, and Mr. 
Kowadzu, of the Judicial Department, to proceed 
to Nagasaki to thoroughly investigate the affair. 
The result of their investigations will be submitted 
toa special commission, presided over by Count 
Ito. Three Chinese officials have also been des- 
patched from the Tokyd Legation. 




















LETTER FROM LONDON. 
NS 
(From our Srectat Corresronnent.) 





London, July toth. 

* All day long the noise of battle rolled” in the 
Arthurian legend, and so it does now day after day. 
You open your Times in the morning, and under 
foreign intelligence find the views of the foreign 
press on the election; then come speeches from 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Salisbury, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Mr. Goschen, Lord’ Hartington, filling 
three or four columns, ‘and ending like this “the 
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right honourable gentleman or the noble lord sat 
down amid enthusiastic plaudits, again and again 
renewed, having spoken for two hours and twenty 
minutes.” Then there are the minor fry (amongst 
whom Sir William Harcourt is now numbered) 
whose speeches no one reads but their own friends + 
then letters about the election, succeeded by leading 
articles on it, and so to the end,—nothing but 
Ireland and the election. Yet somchow people do 
not grow tired. Sir Henry Maine in his recent book 
on Popular Government speaks of the instinct of 
an Englishman for sport having much to do with 
the interest he takes in politics. He loves the 
busile and turmoil of the conflict, and likes to see 
a good fight fought with pluck and endurance. 
‘And this election is being fought with wonderful 
pluck on both sides. There is no talk of rest, even 
for the aged Premier, who is the pluckiest of all the 
gladiators, and who bears alone the brunt of the 
battle on his side. He has no assistant except 
Mr. Morley to whom the country will listen, and so 
he has been waging the war practically’ single- 
handed against old friends as well as old enemies, 
and against all the veterans who have marched 
for so long under his banner. The battle is 
really, like the old fight of St. Athanasius, Glad- 
stone contra mundum. Early next week, before 
this letter has got far on its way, your readers will 
be able to forecast of the result. 

Meantime a few of the features of the contest, 
which may easily escape notice so far off as Japan, 
may be referred to. To say nothing of the manner 
in which the great Liberal party is split up into 
fragments, when Mr. Chamberlain advises his 
friends to vote for a Tory against a Radical, and 
Lord Hartington considers Sir Edward Reed so un- 
sound that he goes all the way to Cardiff to speale 
gainst him—never has a contest been fought 
in’ which every other question was so completely 
submerged. Lord Salisbury ‘“ adjures ” (his own 
word) all Conservatives to vote for the Unionists 
straight, not to oppose Unionist Liberals by can- 
didates of their own; there is, he says, a time for 
every thing, and the time for other questions is 
not now. Again, to a wavering Conservative who 
says he does not like to support the Unionist Radi- 
cal, for the latter is in favour of disestablishment, the 
Conservative leader writes :—Do not fear for the 
Church in this Parliament. It will not be touched ; 
if itis, the House of Lords will take care that you 
shall have an opportunity of voting upon it. “All 
the fads are swamped and out of sight ; even the 
very powerful temperance party cannot get its fol- 
lowers to vote for its leaders. Again, I question whe- 
ther in our time there has ever been an election in 
which there was so much reviling and personality, 
Mr. Gladstone appears to me to have led the way 
during the campaign by attacking ordinarily 
sound Liberals at the railway stations he passed 
through, and then by assailing Mr. Goschen and 
Mr. Chamberlain, at Edinburgh. T must say that 
[ think the Grand Old Man has hit below the 
belt more than once; he said for example that 
Mr. Chamberlain who is now denouncing the land 
scheme, produced one of his own to the Cabinet 
which was printed at his request. Nothing is said 
of the nature of the scheme, but the phraseology 
left in the mind the impression that it was almost 
the same as the one he was now denouncing. 
Herbert Gladstone the following day referred to 
some details of Mr. Chamberlain's scheme: here- 
upon, the latier replies that Gladstone junior could 
know nothing of the affair except through breach 
of confidence of some member of the Cabinet 
(which was one for Gladstone senior’s nob); that he 
never laid any scheme before the Cabinet, but only 
communicated to the Premier, at the latter’s re- 
quest, an outline of his notions on the subject; that 
it was not printed at_his (Mr. Chamberlain's) 
request, but at Mr. Gladstone's special request, 
and finally that he will not allow this red herring 
to be drawn across the track, and therefore, beyond 
denying flatly each detail alleged by Mr. Glad- 
stone, he refuses to say another word now on the 
subject. Mr. Chamberlain is a tough and wary 
opponent, and appears at the present moment to 
be the most cordially hated man on the Unionist 
side. Time alone can show whether he will 
emerge in a higher position from the contest 
or not. But about Mr. Goschen’s high posi- 
tion there can be no doubt. The last few weeks 
have proved him to be, with the exception of the 
Premier, the most powerful platform speaker in 
England. At Newcastle and at Edinburgh he met 
audiences which were violently hostile to him, and 
mastered them before he was done. If your readers 
can turn to The Times reports of these speeches, 
they will observe how the repeated hisses and inter- 
ruptions of the early parts of the speeches grow 
fainter and less frequent, until at the end they 
appear to be converted into genuine applause. 
Another point in the election is the heat of The 
Times, usually so sober even when it takes a side. 
It has lately be n using very strong language with 
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regard to Mr. Gladstone’s methods. It accuses 
him of poisoning the springs of political life at 
their source by his misrepresentations, and tells him 
that appeals to the honour and justice of his coun- 
try would come better from a man who had suc- 
cessfully vindicated his own honour and honesty. 
It talks of certain of the Prime Minister’s tactics, 
as “hideous immorality,"’ and so on. I think there 
is little doubt that the activity, energy, and vehe- 
mence of Zhe Times from the outset has lent cohe- 
sion to the Unionists ; it has been the string which 
bound the faggot. There is just one more point in 
this election, and [ have done with it. Mr. Parnell 
and his lieutenants are for the first time stumping 
England, and are received with enthusiasm by 
enormous audiences in Manchaster, Liverpool, 
Plymouth, Cardiff, and other places. The Irish 
leader has over and over again declared that this 
reception of him will exercise a great influence for 
good in Ireland, and I believe it will. [doubt 
whether we shall hear again in the present genera- 
tion those savage denunciations of England, or see 
that glee at English disasters, of which we have 
heard and seen so much in Ireland in recent years. 
Abuse of certain statesmen and parties we’ shall 
undoubtedly have if the elections negative Home 
Rule, but, (am persuaded that in the end, the 
effect of the late debates in Parliament, and of the 
present contest (assuming it to be against the Pre- 
mier) will be a soothing one on the sore in the 
Irish body politic. I should say too that Mr. Par- 
nell’s speeches are of a very high order; they are 
sober and statesmanlike; these is very little 
declamation and abundance of argument. The 
same_may be said of the speeches of Mr. Sexton 
and Mr. T. P. O’Connor, the two orators of the 
Irish party. 

Sir George Bowen has lately been discoursing 
before a distinguished audieace at the Royal Colo. 
nial Insitute, on the Federation of the British E 
pire, and his lecture has been published at great 
length and commented on widely in the press. I 
believe success has not invariably attended Sir 
George Bowen’s efforts in the various high posts 
he has filled, but certainly there are very few men— 
perhaps amongst colonial governors Sir Hercules 
Robinson is the only one—who has the same wide 
and varied experience of the Empire, and therefore 
his contribution to the great discussion of the future, 
if it is not actually of the present, interesting 
and instructive one, ‘There is just one small point 
about the address, which has struck me, that is, 
the extraordinary wealth of quotation; as Sydney 
Smith said of Macaulay, he overflows with | 
ing and stands in the slops. It occupies 
more than a column of Zhe Times, and int 
space we find quotations from the following 
W.E. Forster, Aristotle, Mr. Herman Merivale, 
Sophocles, ‘a'high authority” on the history of 
the American War of Independence, A 
Burke (three or four), Lord Beaconsfield, Prof 
Seeley, Pliny, Cicero, Sir George Bowen (hailing 
Lord Dufferin as Bermanicus), Claudian, and 
there are besides references to Washington, Hamil- 
ton (of the Federalist), Sir Charles Dilke, and 
others. Perhaps there are many more recondite 
allusions wrapped up in words ‘unknown to me; 
perhaps the full lecture contained many more 
references than these, but I think this is a toler- 
ably comprehensive and numerous list. Ail that 
was wanting was a quotation from Confucius. Sir 
Robert Fowler, when Lord Mayor of London, was 
noted for the copiousness and frequency of his 
classical quotations, but he was nothing compared 
with Sir George Bowen. 

The book of the coming publishing season is 
sure to be Mr. G. A. Sala’s autobiography, which 
is promised early in the autumn. Mr. Sala is, 
and well deserves to be, the doyen of British jour. 
nalism. Very few parts of the civilised world, and 
very few great events of the time are unknown to 
him by personal experience, and his knowledge 
sits on him so gracefully that it is no wonder he is 
popular as a writer. In some departments of 
English learning, notably bibliography, he is in 
the first rank, and his taste in cookery, as well as 
his knowledge of the literature of the subject, are 
(as readers of his “ Echoes of the Week" in the 
Illustrated London News will know) extensive 
and peculiar, like Sam Weller’s acquaintance with 
London. In a speech somewhere a few years ago 
(for to his other accomplishments he adds that of 
being a capital after-dinner orator) he said that he 
wrote an average of 600 leading articles a year, 
besides a host of other things! One would think 
that the mere physical effort of writing: so much 
would he beyond the capacity of any one except a 
trained copyist. Possibly, however, he is one of 
the few leader-writers, like Lord Sherbrooke and 
Mr. Leonard Courtney, who can dictate one or 
even two leaders simultaneously, to a short-hand 
writer. Besides his vast and varied experience, I 
believe the secret of his power to write a leader on 
anything at a moment's notice, is that he has kept 
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carefully arranged and indexed scrap-books and 


common place-books for many years. This was 
also the habit of the late Chavles Reade, with 
whom the novel was as la- 


reparation of a 
borious as ? he had been writing a history. In 
reading Mr. Sala’s articles one is very often re- 
minded of the story (of Max Adeler, I think) of 
he shah whe aiek the Wandering Jew, and had 
some conversation with him. At every turn one is 
startled by such sentences as these :—* One day I 
had a difference with Cleopatra about that fellow 
Mark Antony: she said,’ &c. &c.; “the Black 
Prince was in a great fright before that battle in 
France; I dined with him the night previously, 
and he ate nothing,’’ &c., &e. Mr. Sala does not 
go so far back as the Wandering Jew did; but no 
one seems to die in any part of the Globe, of any 
note, whom he did not meet somewhere, and of 
whom he has not something new to say. Yet this 
head of English journalism, who turns to gold 
every thing that he touches, is perpetually com- 
plaining that he would have been better off as any- 
thing else. He is never tired of saying that had 
he been a lawyer, or a doctor, or a horse-jockey, 
and given to his occupation the industry and talent 
he has given to spinning out articles, he would 
have been a rich instead of a poor man, a Lord 
Chancellor, or a Baronet, in place of a nobody. 
Journalism, he says, isthe worst paid, most haras- 
sing avd thankless work in which a man can 
engage in England. This is not cheerful for men 
who look forward to making their bread by the 
press; but all newspaper men” devoutly believe 
it to be true. Wealth, “beyond the dreams of 
avarice,” there is in English newspapers, but it 
goes the way of the proprietors,—as perhaps, all 
things considered, and especially the ancient doc 
trine of supply and demand, it should do. 

As straws show how the wind blows, it ma 
worth while noticing that afew days ago—in fact 
the forty-ninth anniversary of the Queen’s 
ession, The Times devoted a leading arti 
to some reflections on the changes which have 
pasced over the world during the present reign. 
There was the vast incr the British Empire, 
and its political as well as physical growth, the 
ups and downs in France, the formation of United 
Germany, the American war, and other stupendous 
events of that nature. Amongst these, and as an 
example of what has been accomplished in the Far 
East, the writer referred to the social and political 
revolution in Japan, and to the position now 
occupied by that country. [tis not surprising 
that any one discussing recent changes in the 
world should refer to Japan; but Japan must be 
pretty well ev exidence when a writer giving a 
column or so to the great evenis of the world’s 
history during the past half century turns to her to 
point his moral. 

The Marquis Tséng is at present travelling 
about in Lancashire, receiving addresses from 
Chambers of Commerce, corporations, town coun- 
cils, boards of this and that, and replying to 
them all in excellent style. ‘The only speech of 
his that I need. specially refer to here is one i 
reply to the address of the Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in which he deprecated giving 
him the credit for the good relations existing be- 
tween China and this country. These, he said, 
were due to a variety of causes, chief amongst 
them being the presence of Chinese envoys in 
Europe, and the telegraph. The latter prevented 
trouble arising in Peking through the conduct of 
an individual; it made every act of a minister 
instantly subject to the revision of his superiors 

home, while, by the presence of envoys 
of each country in the capital of the other, the 
people began to know each other better, and to see 

that when the superficial crust was removed a 
common human nature and human feeling existed 
below. Envoys too, said His Excellency, were 
like doctors, they had their hands on the pulse of 
the nation to which they belonged as well as on 
that to which they were accredited ; they gave life 
and form to the dry bones which alone the tele- 
graph could put at their disposal. It was a very 
neat and appropriate reply, and but for the whirl 
of the elections which swallow up everything in 
their vortex, it would receive some attention here, 
for the subject with which it deals is one of much 
importance, viz., the influence of steam and the 
telegraphs on the political and diplomatic rela- 
tions of nations, and the position of diplomatic 
representatives in the new state of affairs. What 
have been called ‘prancing pro-consuls,” who 
make wars and annex provinces off their own 
bats, are now all but impossible ; the British public 
in these days can hardly awake one morning to 
find themselves in the middle of a war without pre- 
vious warning. ‘Then there is the allied subject of 
the effect the telegraph has on the character, the 
fibre, if | may putit in this way, of British officials, 
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Does it destroy the old fearlessness of responsi- 
bility and initiative so characteristic of British of- 


ficers abroad, and create a class of men who are 
mere machines, set in motion in Downing-street, 
and who avoid responsibility as they would the 
fiend? 





LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 

——— 

(FRoM oUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

San Francisco, July 31st. 
Since I last wrote, a week ago, hardly anything 
nspired which would be of interest to your 
readers. ‘The Grand Army of the Republic is 
assembling in this city for the annual reunion, and 
the streets are gay with bunting, and noisy with 
the clangor of brass bands. It is reckoned that 
six or seven thousand veterans or sons of veterans 
will visit the coast; the trains from the east stretch 
an inordinate length along the track, and are 
laden with dirty, tired, bedraggled, perspiring 
crowds, to whon) the cool breezes of the Pacifie 
seem air from heaven. In Washington, Congress 
is still wrestling with the last of the appropriation 
bills; the day fixed for adjournment was passed 
ever by common consent. Many members have 
left to look after their political fences; the others 
chafe at the delays which keep them captives 
through the dog-days in the hottest city of the east. 

A melancholy story reaches us from Labrador. 
‘The forbidding coast of that inhospitable region is 
inhabited by a few fishermen of te Esquimaux or 
Indian race, with here and there a British exile. 
‘These people lead such wretched lives that they 
ought to welcome death when it comes. The 
barren soil grudges them not only food but fire; 
when storms or ice cut off their access to the seal 
fisheries, they starve. Every year or two relief 
ships laden with provisions have to be sent from 
Quebec to keep them alive. ‘This spring was late, 
with an unusual prevalence of east winds, and 
from some reason or other, the inhabitants failed to 
lay in their usual stock of provisions last fall. In 
April and May, the food supply began to give out. 
A sledge party which has just returned from Cape 
Chudleigh and Cape Mugford, on the noith-east- 
eily extremity of Labrador, reports that nearly one 
half the people have perished of cold and hunger. 
‘The thermometer in June was 18° below zero: the 
ice was from ten to a hundred feet thick, and 
above this snow hummocks rose like mountains. 
The seals kept well out to sea, and the fishermen 
were unable to catch them. Most of the corpses 
had been denuded of their clothing, which was 
appropriated by the survivors to protect them 
against the cold. A relief expedition has been 
fitted out by the Canadian Government; but 
unless the ice Lroke up soon after the slidge party 
left, the miserable Labradorians will be past all 
succour when it arrives 

The wretched story of the Greeley expedition 
has again been dragged to light by the revelations 
of Sergeant Connell, one of the survivors. This 
man endeavoured to secure a life position in the 
Signal Service : failing in this, hesays that he feels 
it to be a duty to make a clean breast of all he 
knows. Itis nota pleasant tale. He disbelieves 
the current scandals about cannibalism. But he 
admits that the bodies of the dead were mutilated, 
and he more than hints that the mutilation was 
done in order to provide bait to catch shrimps with, 
He charges Greeley with having murdeved Henry, 
who was shot, and he accuses him of maligning 
the character of Dr. Pavy and others whom he 
disliked. Connell’s story was telegraphed all over 
the country, and elicited strenuous denials of its 
truh from other survivors of the expedition. They 
say that Connell was notoriously untruthful, anda 
chronic grumbler, People are sick of the whole 
business. It was wretchedly mismanaged, and 
ended in dire failure. That the members of the 
expedition, under the cruel pangs of hunger, with 
death staring them in the face, committed acts for 
which it would be hard_to hold them responsible, 
is beyond question. Greeley can never retrieve 
his lost reputation. But people feel that the ex- 
pedition is one which ought to be forgotten if pos- 
sible, and that no one but a ghoul would take 
pleasure in stirring it up. 

The descendants of the filibusters of the ante- 
war era are trying to get up an excitement about 
the case of Cutting, the American editor, who is in 
jail at El Paso def Norte. Cutting, who seems to 
be an ill-conditioned fellow, always quarreling 

ith somebody, once ran a newspaper in the Mex- 
ican town of El Paso; it failed, though he tried to 
make it sensational by abusing every one. Then 
he crossed the river and started a paper in the Am- 
erican town of El Paso, which is only separated from 
the Mexican town by a short bridge. In his new 
paper, he went on railing at the Mexicans, and not 
content with this, he crossed the river, and repeat- 
ed his diatribes by word of mouth on Mexican soil. 
















































































For this he was arrested, under the Mexican laws. 
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He immediately notified the world that he 
roposed to play the part of martyr. Several 
Mexican citizens offered to give bail for him, 
but he refused, and sent over to his friends 
heart-rending accounts of his sufferings in a Mexi- 
can dungeon. He appealed to the Government at 
Washington, and an inquiry was instituted—with 
what result no one knows; it is quite likely that 
Mr. Bayard found that sympathy would be ill 
bestowed on a man who had obviously courted 
martyrdom for the sake of notoriety. The Mexi- 
can officials have set down the case for trial next 
week. The prisoner having refused to employ 
counsel, the Court has assigned a lawyer for his 
defence; and this, the newspapers tell us, is ano- 
ther instance of the brutal treatment to which 
Americans are exposed in Mexico. It looks as if 
Mr. Cutting might over do the business. 
People felt, last week, almost as if they had 
seen a ghost’ when the name of Hinton Rowan 
Helper floated through the papers once more. 
Thirty years ago, Helper, who was a resident of 
North Carolina, wrote an abolitionist book. It 
pleased the North, and infuriated the South to 
such an extent that, in those fiery days of pro- 
slavery and anti-slavery, approval or disapproval 
of the Helper book came tobe regarded as the 
test of political orthodoxy. An address was printed, 
addressed to the northern people advising them to 
read the book; it was signed by the leading mem- 
bers of the then struggling Republican party. The 
South declared that every signer should be marked 
down for political slaughter, and sure enough, 
when John Sherman—now President of the Senate 
—ran for speaker of the House, he was defeated 
because it was shown that he was one of the 
signers, and Mr. Pennington, who was to the full 
as bitter an opponent of slavery as Sherman, was 
elected instead. During the war, little or nothing 
was heard of Helper, and people had almost for- 
gotten his evidence, when now he looms up as the 
champion of a scheme for a continental railway 
from Behrin to Cane Horn. He is 
aciually applying to the legislature ot the Argentine 
Republic for a subsidy for his road. Some news- 
paper having suggested that there must be some 
mistake—that Hinton Rowan Helper must be 
dead, he replies by threatening a libel suit to prove 
that he still lives. 
The New York Anarchists have again brought 
themselves into notice. A Brazilian frigate is 
fying in the harbour, and on board of her is a 
razilian Prince, a son, I believe, of the Emperor, 
and a nice, gentlemanly young fellow. ‘The 
authorities thought to pay the young mana little 
attention by giving him a jaunt to West Brighton. | 
As the party were about to start the following 
elegant epistie was handed to the directors of the 
Sea Beach Company:— 








's straits 








Tothe President of the Sea Beach Railroad Company, 
the Directors of Such Company and Other Bandit Lovers | 
and Royal Lickspittles : It is publicly announced that you | 
intend feting this Brazilian princelet who is now here, and 
in conjunction with that fete you will entertain and banquet 
‘oppressor Martine and the bloodhound Fellows. It is fur- 
ther announced that many other lickspittles of royalty and 
the accursed aristocracy are crazy with a desire to pay 
honors to this princeling. ‘This affair has been duly discus- 
sed in committee, and it has been resolved that this enter- | 
tainment is a disgusting spectacle of homage to princecraft | 
and representative tyranny. It is now time that such rites | 
shall be done away with and an example be made. TI 
entertainment to August Leopold, Prince Hog, Martine, 
Oppressor, Fellows, Bloodhound, must not take ‘place. If 
you persist to entertain these representatives of tyranny 
then revenge shall fall upon you. Your life and those of 

Principals in this fete shall be forfeited and taken at. 
theearliest opportunity. This opportunity will not be long 
before being reached. By order, 

Soctat Revoiution ComaitrEE. 





hy 26, 1886. ‘ 
je warned and countermand the fete. Your lives are 
tow in our hands and the responsibility shall now be with 
you, 

Less would have been thought of the matter, and 
it would probably have been dismissed from con- 
sideration as a bad hoax, but for the discovery 
under one of the seats in the upper cabin of a long 
black bottle with a wire and fuse attachment which 
was spitting fire when it was found. A deck-hand 
seized it and threw it overboard, so that there was 
no explosion. But Mr. Martine, the District At- 
torney, and his assistant Colonel Fellows, seem to 
think that it was filled with dynamite, and that 
the excursion party had a narrow escape. ‘The 
event will not be without its effect on the judge and 
jury who are now trying the dynamiters at Chicago. 
It hardly needs the gift of prophecy to enable me 
to predict that some day, it will be my duty to re- 
port to you an explosion in some large city, that 
will cost lives which the country can ill spare. 





LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
—-——+ 
(Reuter “Sprrcran” ro 


Javan Mait.”) 





London, August 21st. 
THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 

The House of Lords has voted the Address 
in reply to the Speech from the Throne after a 
short debate. 

MILITARY FORCE IN IRELAND. 

Major-General Sir Redvers H. Buller will 
shortly proceed to the South of Ireland and 
rigorously enforce the law. 

T'S IRISH POLICY. 

The Irish policy of the Government is to be 

considered during the recess. 





London, August 22nd. 
REVOLUTION IN BULGARIA, 

A revolution has broken out in Bulgaria, and 
Prince Alexander, who has been compelled to 
abdicate, has been transported from Bulgaria. 
The provisional government which has been 
formed relies upon the protection of Austria. 

London, August z rst. 

Prince Alexander has been imprisoned by the 
Pastitag, and a provisional Government has been 
formed. 

London, August 23rd. 

The Bulgarian army exhibits symptoms of a 
revolution in favour of Prince Alexander. The 
intervention of Russia is considered probable. 





London, August 24th. 
A second provisional government at Tirnova 
has now been formed, which is in favour of 
Prince Alexander, and this revulsion of feeling 
is extending. 





CHESS. 
——+ 
By Dr. S. Gonp. From the Chess Player's 


Chronicle. 
BLACK. 





WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in 3 moves. 
Answer to Chess Problem of August 21st, 1886, 
By Mr. S. Loyp. 














White. Black. 
1.—B. toQ. Kt. 3 ch. 1.—K. to B. 3. 
—B. to O. Kt 4. 
3.-—Mate. 
LK. to K. 5. 
—Q. to K. B. 2. 
3-—Mate. 
LK, to Q. 3. 
2.—Q. to Kt. 6 ch. 
3-—Mate. 


We have received the following from “Omega,”’ 
which is a correct solution, but is not the solution 
of the Chess Editor, and it is apparent therefore 
that the problem is faulty, and can be solved two 
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MAIL STEAMERS, 
——+ 


YHE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Hongkong. per 0. &O.Co. Tuesday, August 31st * 
From America... per P.M. Co. Tuesday, August 31st-t 


From Shanghai 











‘Thursday, Sept. and. 





* Gaulic left Hongkong on August agth. + City of Peking left San 
Francisco on August 11th. ” sa 


TUE NEXT MA 
For Europe, via 


LEAVES. 





Hongkong ... per P. & O. Cv. Sunday, August 29th. 
For Hakodate .. per N.Y. K. | Monday, August joth. 
For Shanghai, 

Kobe, and | pee N.Y. KK. Wednesday, Sept. 1st. 

Nagasaki ... 

For America... per 0. & O. Cu. ‘Thursday, Sept. ond. 
Yor Kobe .N. Friday, Sept. 3rd. 











LIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
ee age oo kes 
YOKOUAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 
‘Tusins Leave Yoxouama Station at 6.35, 8.00, 
8.50," 9.45. and 11.00 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4.00, 

4:50," 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11,004 p.m. 

TRains txave TOKYO (Shimbashi) at 6.35, 8.00, 
9.15,".9.45, and 11.00 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 40.0, 
4:50," 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11,094 p.m. 

Faes—First Single, yen 1.00; Second do., sen 60 
First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., sen go. 


Those marked with (*) run throw; 
Kawasaki and Omori Station: 
as above with the e 








without stopping at 
Those marked (+) 
eption of stopping at Kawasal 


1OKYO.MAYEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘Tats Leave TO«yd (Uyeno) at 5.25 and 9.25 a.m. 
and 12.25 and 4.50 p.m.; and MavEHasHt at 5.25 a.m. 
and 12.25 and 4.50 p.m. 
Fanes—First-class (Separate Compatiment), yen 
380; Second.class, sen 2.28; Third-class, yen 1.14. 




















TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘Teatns Leave TAkasaxt at 6.50 and 9.55 a.m., and 
1.00 and 4.10 p.m.; and Yoxoxaws at 8.25 and 11.30 
a.m., and 2.40 and § 45 p.m. 


TOKYO-UTSUNOMIYA RAILWAY. 
‘Tkatns Leave TOKy6 (Uyeno) at 9.25 a.m. and 4.50 
p.m.; and Ursunomtya at 9.90 and 4.55 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, ye 3.50; Second.class, yen 2.10 
Third.class, yen 1.05 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

‘Trains Leave Suinacawa at 8.49 and 11.49 a.m., 
and 2.44 and 6.29 p.m. ; and AKABANE at 9.55 a.m., and 
12.50, 4.05, and 8.35 p.m. 

Fanus—First-class, sen 70; Second.class, sen 46; 
Thirdclass, sen 23. 














KOBE.OTSU RAILWAY, 

‘Tears weave Kops (up) at 5.55, 7.55, 955, and 
1gs am. ; and 1.55, 3.55, $55, 7-55) and 9.55 p.m. 

‘Trains teave Osaka (up) at 445, 7.6, 9.6, and 
11,6 am, ; and 1.6, 3.6, $.6, 7.6, and 9.6 p.m. 

Tratns Leave Kyoro (up) at 6.46, 8.46, and 10.46 
aan, ; and 12.46, 2.46, 4.46, 6.46, aud 8.46 p.m. 
TRAINS Leave Orsu (down) at 5.45, 7-45. 0.45, and 
11.45 a.m. ; and 1.45, 3.45, 5.45, and 7.45 pm. 

Trains Leave Kyoto (down) at 6.45, 8.45, and 
10.45 a.m, ; and 12.45, 2.45, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 p.m. 

Trains teave Osaka (down) at 6.25, 825, and 
10.25 am.; and 12.25, 2.25, 4.25, 6.25, 8.25, and 
10.25 p.m, 

Farks—Kobe to Osaka: First Single, yen 1.00; 
Second do., sen 60 : First Return, yen 1.50 ; Second do. 
sen 0, Kobe to Kyoto: First Single, yen 2.257 
Second do., yen 1.40: First Return, yen 3.55; Second 
do., yen 2.10, Kobe to Otsu: First Single, yen 2.85 ; 
Second do. yen 1.70: First Return, yen 4.30; Second 
do., yen 2.55. 


OCEAN AND COASTING STEAMERS, 

Steamships are regularly despatched from the Port 
of Yokohama for the following destinations :-— 

For Evrore—The P. & O. Company's steamer sails 
fortnightly on Saturday, vid Inland Sea Ports, making 
connection with the English mail at Hongkong, for 
Marseilles and Plymouth. The Messageries Mari- 
times Co.'s steamer sails fortnightly on Sunday, 
carries the French mail, and makes connection at 
Hongkong with the mail.boat for Marseilles. 

For San Francisco—The steamers of the O. & O. 
Co, and the P. M. Co. sail hence, approximately, every 
to days. 

For Cuina—The steamers of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha sail weekly (Thursday) for Shanghai, calling at 
Kobe and Nagasaki. Steamers of this Company also 
run to Korea and Vladivostock, at intervals, their 
sailing notices appearing in the local papers. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


STEAMERS LeAvE the English Hatoba daily at 8,30 
am., and 12.00m., and 4.15 p.m.; and leave Yoko- 
suka at 6.30 and 11.00 a.m., and 4.00 p.m.—Fare, 




















ways. 
White. Black. 
1.--Q. to Q. R. 6. 1K, to Q. B. 
Re igs. —K, to ae 
3-—Q. to Q, B. 6. mate. 
if 1K. to K. 5. 

1.—Q. toQ. B. 4. ch.  2.—K. moves. 
2.—Q. mates. 


20 sen, 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
a 
ARRIVALS. 


Travancore, British steamer, 1,149, J. Logan, 22nd 
‘August,—Hongkong 13th August, General.— 
Smith, Baker & Co. 

Bellona, German steamer, 1,057, W. Vahater, 
23rd August,—Hongkong 15th August, Ge- 
neral.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Carrie Delap, British bark, 1,109, Lewis, 23rd 
August,—Kobe 17th August, Tea.—Frazer 
&C 

Galley of Lorne, British steamer, 1,380, Pomeroy, 
23rd August,—Kobe 22nd August, General — 
Smith, Baker & Co. 

Normanton, British steamer, 1,533, Drake, 23rd 
August,—Shanghai 18th August, General. 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Thibet, British steamer, 1,671, W. D. Mudie, 24th 
August,—Hongkong 24th August vid Naga- 
saki and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S. N. Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
‘mond, 25th August,—Kobe 24th August, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Straits of Gibraltar, British steamer, 1,281, Dewar, 
asth August,—Shanghai 21st August, Gene- 
ral.—Fraser, Farley & Co. 

Kiyokawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, Emada, 

th August,—Shimizu 24th August, General. 

—Seiryusha. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer 356, Kaya, 25th 
‘August, Handa 24th August, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Wilson 
Walker, 25th August,—Shanghai and ports, 
General. Nippon’ Yusen Kaisha 

Mensaleh, French steamer, 1,276, C. Benois, 26th 
‘August,—Hongkong roth and Kobe 24th Au- 
gust, Mails and General. —Messageries Mari- 
times Co. 

Mino Maru, Japanese steam 
26th August,—Yokkaichi 25 
neral.-Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 26th August,—Hakodate 24th Au- 
gust, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaish: 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 26th 
August,—Kobe 25th August, General.—) 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kii Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Kawaoka, 27th 
August,—Yokkaichi 26th August, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Shidsuoka Maru, Japanese steamer, 334, Naka- 
sato, 27th August,—Shimizu 26th August, Ge- 
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neral—Seiryush 
Utrecht, Dutch ship, 1,591, Utecht, 27th August, 
Nagasaki 5th ast, Kerosene O 





China and Japan Trading Co. 








DEPARTUR! 


Stettin, German steamer, 1,815, Warnkers, 22nd 
August,--Kobe, General.—Ahrens & Co. 
Port Fackson, British steamer, 2,600, G. H. Hud- 
dy, 2tst August,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, 

Bell & Co. 

Tanais, French steamer, 1,149, A. Paul, 21st 
August,—Hongkong vid Kobe, Mails and 
General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Pring Georg, German steamer, 1,906, Plett, 24th 
August,—Nagasaki, General.—Smith, Baker 
& Co. 

Moskwa, Russian steamer, 2,244, Captain Kaoloff, 
24th August,—San Francisco, General. 

Naniwa Kan (8), corvette, Captain Isoba, 25th 
August, Shinagawa. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese st 
‘August,—Yokkaichi, General. 
sen Kaisha. 

Mercur, British brig, 216, Dick, 26th August,— 
Hakodate, Ballast. —F. E. White. 

North American, American ship, 1,520, Hallett, 
26th August,—Departure Bay, General. 
Captain. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 
‘August,—Handa, General. 
Kaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,262, Wilson 
Walker, 26th August,—Kobe, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
‘mond, 26th August,—Hakodate, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Swain, 26th 
August;—Shanghai and ports, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 478, Tamura, 
25th August,—Yokkaichi, General_—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, Pender, 26th 
‘August,—Yokkaichi, General—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 








mer, 634, Fukui, 25th 
ippon Yu- 














, Kaya, 26th 
Nippon Yusen 
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Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 27th August,—Kobe, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 


Per British steamer Thibet, from Hongkong :— 
Mr. E. C. Adams, Mr. W. W. E. Hart, Mr. P. 
P. Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. G. H. B. Wright, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ho-tung, Miss Ho-soo, Mr. Benjamin, 
Rev. J. C. Davison, and Rey. Chas. Bishop, in 
cabin; Mr. Shing-ting, Mr. Loo-shang Chee, and 
Mr. Chun-shee, in second class; and 23 in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata “Maru, from 
Kobe :—Messrs. A. Thomas, A-A. Therms, and J. 
Slutchter in cabin; and 37 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Wagoya Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :-—Mr. Charles Hannen, Mrs. 
Kildoyle, Mrs. Goto, Messrs. Taguchi, Yabe, 
and Tsuruzawa in cabin; Mrs. Kitajima, Mrs. 
Mifugi, and Mr. Yamagata in second class; and 
1 European, 2 Chinese, and 52 Japanese in 
steerage. 

Per French steamer Meuzaleh, from Hongkong 
via Kobe Mrs. Osada, Messrs. A. Dubourg, 
Korschelt, Wing Hing, De Villaret, and 22 Japa- 
nese. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Kobe : 
—Mr. Burnside and 12 Japanese in cabin; and 
103 Japanese in steerage: 




























perarrEn. 
Per British steamer Belgic, for Hongkong : 
Mrs. Ringer, Messrs. Gower, J. Campbell, San 
Hen, and Chun Hen in cabin. 
Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 











for San Francisco :—Mr. Geo. B. Glover, Mr. A. 
P, Happer, Jun., Rev. and Mrs. W. W. Royall and 
three children, Mr. W. Dallas, C. H. Taylor, 
Mr. L. G. MacKenzie, Captain Sibelin, Mr. J. J. 





Howard, Mr. E. W. Be Waa 
Mr. M. Shimugi, Mr. M, Sakomoto Lord Kesteven, 
Miss F. Wheeler, Mrs. FD. Gamewell, Major 
Cholmeley, Captain D. McNeil, Mr. A. C. Smith, 


n, Mr. § wada, 















Mr. F. Deardorf, Mr. S. Tokito, and O. Swore in 
cabin 

Per French steamer Tanais, for Hongkong, vid 
Kobe:—Mr. Payne in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports:—Mrs. Naylor, Miss Hesser, Miss 
Porter, Messrs. Shizio, K! Chang, F, Chomley, 
Gotsuji, M. Kirkwood, Ideura, Karada, Will- 





Sugimura in cabins and Mr. 
nd 2 Chinese and 49 Jap: 


bourne, and 
in second class; 
in steerage, 











CARGOES. 
Per French steamer Tuvais, for Hongkong, vid 
Kobe:—Sill for France, 86 bales, for England, 5 


bales; total gr bales. 
ese steamer Out Maru, for Shanghai 
Treasure, $20,000.00, 





REPOR’ 

The British steamer 7) a 4 
Logan, reports: —When S.W. from Kii Chanel 
distant about 80 miles experienced a strong gale 
from south S.W. and West and aheavy cross sea, 
and from thence into port strong south wind and 
heavy sea. 

‘The British steamer Galley of Lorne, Captain 
Pomeroy, from Kobe, reports very strong winds in 
Kii Channel, and from Osima moderate southerly 
wind and high sea. 

The British steamer Thibet, Captain W. D. 
Mudie, from Hongkong vid ports, reports: 
Owing to bad weather, we lay at Yura-no-uchi for 
thirty hours. 

‘The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
Drummond, from Kobe, reports light winds at 
E.S.E. and fine and clear weather throughout the 
passage. 

‘The British steamer Straits of Gibraltar, Cap- 
tain Dewar, from Shanghai, reports light southerly 
winds and clear weather throughout the passage. 

The Japanese steamer Satsema Maru, Captain 
G. W. Conner, reports :—Left Hakodate the 24th 
August, at 7.30 a.m. and experienced light breeze 
from N-E., sky overcast ; at 10 a.m. wind increasing 
toa strong gale, and high seas; put back and came 
to an anchorage at Cape Blunt. At 1.30 p.m. 
gale decreasing with confused sea, weighed anchor 
and proceeded to Oginchama. Weather mo- 
derate, arrived at 7.30 a.m, the 25th, and left at 



















2.49 p.m.; thence to port fine weather. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 26th August, at 4.37 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, Captain 
Wynn, “from Kobe, reports light variable winds 
to Oshima; thence to port light S.W. winds and 
fine weather, 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
Sag 
IMPORTS. 


The country Markets are reported to have 
shown no symptoms of revival since the termina 
tion of the “ Bon” festival, and dealers consequent- 
ly have little disposition to increase their liabilities 
with fresh business, while they can with difficulty 
keep their engagements as regards clearances of 
contracts falling due. Sellers, in view of this state 
of things, have wisely not been pressing sales, or 
the present nominal’ quotations would probably 
have to be considerably reduced. 

Yarws.—Sales of English spinnings amount to 
300 bales for the week, and 28/32s. have declined 
50 cents per picul ; only 50 bales of Bombays are 
Teported sold, and prices are 25 cents per picul 
lower for all counts, with rather a weak feeling 
in consequence of the very large arrivals. 

Corron Piece Goops.—Sales are reported of 
750 pieces Velvet, 300 pieces Dyed Shirtings, 500 
pieces Twills, and 1,000 pieces Prints, but all other 
goods and particularly Grey Shirtings have been 
quite neglected and prices are all nominal. 

Woottens.—2,500 pieces Mousseline de Laine 
1,000 pieces Italian Cloth, and 2,000 pairs Blankets 
have been sold at very full prices 


COTTON YARNS. 


























24, Ordii $26.00 to2 
Nos. 16,24, Medium v.08: Seapoe 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best 20.50. to 30.50 
Nos. 16/24; Reverse. 30.00. to 31.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary 30.75 to 32.25 
Nos. 28 32, Mediuni 32.50. to 33.00 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Best to 34.25 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best...... to 36.50 
No. Two-fold . to 35-50 
No. 42s, Two-fold to 40.00 





No. 20s, Bombay 
No. 16s, Bombay. 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay ... 





COTION PIE 





® GOODS. 





























gs—A] Tb, a4 yds. sginches $1.75 to 2.15 

ings—olby 34 yds. 4s inches 2.20 to 2.05 

1b, 24 yards, 32 inches 145 to 1.60 

Indigo Shirting—12 yards, 44 inches. 1160. to 1.65 

Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, joinches... 1150 to 2.30 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Black 32) ren yan 

inches ee 0.07 to Og 
Turkey Reds—ti to 21h, 24 yards, 0. ren ervee, 

inches. “ 1.20 to 1.30 

Lurkey Reds—24 to 3h, 24 yards, 30 
inches... : 140 to 1.60 
Turkey Reds—s} to alh, 24 yards, 30 

Pray 5 i S i . 1.80 to 2.20 

‘elvets—Black, 35 yards, 22 inches 675 to 7.50 

ViclodGTawaas Livarde ued icheers -B Gr toca oP 

Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches Nga to 2.05 

WOOLLENS. 

Plain Osleans, 4o-42 yards, 42 inches ... $4.00 tv 5.50 

Figmed Orleans, 29-31 yards, arinches. 3.25. to 4.09, 

dat to O32 


ongh teow 
aijedel aisecliaimeaigady, oe st 


31 inches 0.20 
Mousseline de Laine—Vuzen, 24 yards, 

31 inches ives 0.30 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches 0.35 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 0.40 
Cloths—Union, 54 (@ 50 inches © 0.30 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 6 to ib, 

PENI Ass uneeidoeeae 0.35 





METALS. 

The business doing is not large, but the better 
feeling noticed last week continues. ‘The state of 
the Market generally is unchanged from last report. 

Irox.—Nail-rods neglected, other kinds moving 
alittle. 

Wire Natts.— As before, good assortments are 
saleable at improved prices. 

Tin PLateEs wanted at quotations, the stocks on 
hand being run down to very small proportions. 














Flat Bars, } inch ... $2.55 to 

Flat Bars, } inch |. snes 290 tO 

Round and square up to 3 inch 2.60 to 

Nailrod, assorted 240 to 

Nailrod, small size . Nom. 2.60 to 

Wire Nails, assorted 4.25. to 
Plates, per box. 5.50 to. 

Pig Iron, No. 3 1.20 to 

KEROSENE. 
No change of any sort in this Market. Buyers 


are well supplied for present requirements and will 
not enter into new business (except on their own 
terms) until they have worked off their present 
stocks. Holders, on the other hand, are perhaps 
not quite so firm and have a lingering hope that 





buyers will presently meet them half-way. Deli- 
veries maintained. Quotations unchanged. 
Devoe Nom. $1.70 to 1-724 
Comet “Nom, "1.65 to 1.674 
Stella .. Nom, 1.60 to 1.624 
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SUGAR. 
There is nothing to report from the Sugar 
Market. 
ranvicut, 
White, No. +. $7.25. to 7.30 
White, No. 2 5.90 to 5.95 
White, No. 3 .. 5.60 to 5.75 
White, No. 4 F90. to 5.00 
White, No. 5 4.10 to 4.15 
Brown Formosa 4:50 to 4.60 
EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 


Our last issue was of the 2oth instant, since 
which date there has been much less doing in this 
Market, and Settlements for the interval are not 
more than 240 piculs, divided thus:—Hanks 65 
piculs, Filatures and Re-reels 175 piculs. In ad- 
dition to these figures the native Kaisha have 
shipped about 160 piculs to America per City of 
Rio, which ave included in the statistics given 
below. 

‘As mentioned above, trade has fallen off very 
much and the last few days very little has been 
done. Holders are now not quite so strong in 
their demands, but their idea of a reduction in 
price is not likely to be of such a nature as to in- 
duce buyers to operate freely. We leave quota. 
tations unchanged as per last week’s circular, for 
although holders have in the meantime raised their 
pretensions considerably, we think they would 
now be inclined to do some business at the prices 
made this day week. 

Arrivals continue on a free scale, and the Stock- 
list has increased by 600 piculs on the week. Still 
holders put a bold face on the matter, and now 
assert that prices cannot go down very much; 
although most of them have apparertly given up 
the hope of any farther rise in the immediate fu- 
ture. If buyers continue to hold off we may have 
to record lower values next week. 

There have been three shipping opportunities 
during the week :—the U.S. mail of 21st, with the 

French and Germ: Is of 22nd. The former 
(PM suf Riv de Faneiro) had no less than 





i. S.C 
679 bales for the American trade} of this quantity 
183 bales were shipped by the Doshinsha. The 
M.M. steamship 7anais carried gt bales for Lon- 
don and ‘ons, while the Nord-deutscher Lloyd 
steamer Stettin also took 8 bales for Lyons. Export 
from ist July to date is now 2,180 piculs, against 
1710 piculs last year and 2,956 piculs to same 
date in 1884. 

Hanks.—Not a large business: what has been 
done being for the European trade at the following 
prices:—Annaka $625, Takasaki $600, Hachojt 
(old) at $535. Sellers in this class are fairly strong 
and quotations well maintained. 

Filatures.—Considerable settlements on the 20th 
instant; but little doing since that date, and 
holders who have been asking an advance on last 
week’s rates would probably do business at those 
figures without murmuring. Among the pur- 
chases noted a week ago’ were Kaimeisha and 
Katusansha at $770: sellers were unable to obtain 
any advance on these figures although they made 
astong fight for it. A parcel of Magiwara is un- 
derstood to be going forward by next steamer on 
consignment terms ; but a parcel of Buyosha taken 
into godown has been rejected. 

Re-reels—Not much done in the better grades ; 
some few parcels medium Joshu and Bushu taken 
at $675 to $685, but the demand for America seems 
to have dried up on the basis of present values here. 

Kakeda.—Nothing done here. Prices are nomi- 
tal; supplies are coming in fairly well and the as- 
sortment on offer is becoming more attractive. 

QUOTATIONS.—(NEW SILK.) 
Hanks—No. 14 satiety 





























































Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) $650 to 660 
Hanks—No, 2 (Joshu) 630 to 640 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) . 620 to 625 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) 610 to 615 
Hanks—No. 2} to 3 590 to 600, 
Hanks—No. 3 570 to 580 
Hanks—No. 34 550 to 560 
Fiatures—Extra we Boo 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers... 780 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 770 to 780 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 750 to 760 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 750 to 760 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers - 720 to 730 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .. SA 680 to 700 
shu and Oshu) Best No. 1...... 730 to 740 
- 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 710 to 720 
4, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 690 to 700 
lo. 2, 14/18 deniers 680 to 690 
Rereels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 650 to 600 
Kakedas—Extra es 780 
Kskedas—No. 740 to 750 
Kekedas—No. 14 . 720 to 730 
Kekedas—No. 20... 700 to 710 
Kakedas—No. 2} 
Kikedas—No. 3 


Kakedas—No. 34 
Kakedas—No. 4 
“Oshu Sendai—No. 2} 
Hamatsuki—No. 2 





Season 1886-87. 
Bauas, 


1885-86, 
Ba 





Europe 
America 





Bales 


2,169 








, 44779 

Total Bes, AS 13710 
SettlementsandDirect 7 "Ut Fieve, ricuts. 
Export from st July $59 2200 3,850 
Stock, 27th August $500 4,700 3,400 
Available suppliestodate 8,000 6,900 74,250 


WASTE SILK. 

A good amount of business in this branch; the 
settlements recorded for the week amounting to 
850 piculs, divided thus:—-Prerced Cocoons 300 
piculs, Woshi 350 piculs, and Kibis0 200 piculs. 

The settlements this weck have been increased 
by the purchase up county of about 400 piculs, 
by the Santo of a foreign firm. Buying is by no 
means general at the present high range of prices, 
being confined almost entirely toa few S 
firms. Dealers are very firm’ for all kinds of 
Waste, in spite of increased arrivals. The 
“available supplies” to date are about 3,000 
piculs more than to same date last season. 

The Tanais (22nd instant) had 119 bales (Co- 
coons 44, Noshi 51, Kibiso 23, Neri 1) chiefly for 
the South of Europe. Total’ shipments are now 
1,284 piculs, against 721 to same date last year 
and 1,082 on 27th August, 1884. 

Pierced Cocoons.—The trade goes on at about 

last rates; buyers complain that quality is not 
over-good this year, 
Noshi.—Considerable buying of the better kinds 
at high prices. Among the settlements are Oshu 
$195, Bushu $160 to $165, Foshu (assorted) $125, 
and a small parcel Mino at 8145. 

Kibiso.—Not so much passing in this kind. 
Prices for best Filature are pushed up to $165 (but 
without buyers at anything over $160), while for 
the product of the Zokosha filature a still higher 
ptice is wanted, 

QUOTATIONS.—(NEW Waste.) 


































Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best . . $130 to 150 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Best 180 to 190 

it lature, Good... 160 to 170, 
lature, Medium... = 

ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 190 to 200 

‘ito—Shinshu, Best... 150 to 160 





ito—Shinshu, Good 
ito—Shinshu, Medium 








‘ito—Bushu, ‘Good to Best 160 to 170 
ito—Joshu, Best ... 150 to 160 
Jeske. Good 120 to 130 

joshu, Ordinary tio tons, 

lature, Best selected 150 to 160 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds 150 to 140 


Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best 130 to 140 











Kibiso—Shinshu, Best cm 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds go to 95 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair 85 to So. 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common yoto Co 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good foto 55 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low soto yo 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 30 to 25 





Mawata—Good to Best % : 
ble, Waste Silk, to 27th Aug., 1886:— 





























Export 
Suis 1886-87, 1885-85, BRy-Bg, 
Picves, Bice Pitas, 
Waste Silke 083 72 1,000 
Pierced Cocoons jor = 82 
1,284 721 1,082 
SettlementsandDirect ) "'C\t*: re idly 
Export from ‘et faly f 2,850 300 3,700 
Stock, 27th August 5,650 5400 4,000 
Availablesuppliestodate 8,500 5,700 7,700 


Exchange.—Foreign has advanced considerably 
(some folks think temporarily) and quotations are 
now as follows:—Lonpon, 4 m/s., Credits, 3/1}; 
Documents, 3/1!; 6. m/s., Credits, 3/1}; Docu. 
ments, 3/1; New York, 30 d/s., 75; 4 m/s., 
76h; Parts, 4 m/s., fes. 3.90; 6 m/s. fes. 3.02. 
Domestic unchanged, Kinsatsu being’ quoted at 
par with silver. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 27th August, 1886:— 





























Raw, ricuus. Warts, ricuus, 
Hanks ..... 1,340 | Pierced Cocoons ... 975 
Filature & Re-reeis. 2,790 | Noshi-i 2,475 
Kakeda '505 | Kibiso 1,950 
Sendai & Hamatsuki G00 Mawata .. 140 
Taysaam Kinds....,. 205 Sundries 110 

Total piculs...... 5,500! Total piculs....... 5,650 





* 4* Raw Stock—goo piculs Old, 4,600 piculs New. 
Waste Stock—s50 piculs Old, 5,100 piculs New. 


TEA. 
A good demand continues, and transactions have 
been about 3,100 piculs of all descriptions. This 
makes settlements for the present season about 
172,405 piculs, compared with 137,845, piculs same 
time in 1835. | Buyers have been paying fully one 
dollar more than last week, and the market closes 





Pritt 


Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 
Sodai—No. 24 
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very firm. This is owing to the large prices pre- 


Export Tables, Raw Silk, to 27th August, 1886:— 
1884-85. 
Paves. 


to be fully two dollars higher than here. There 
areabout 2,000 piculs of Tea dust now on offer, and 
this quantity is included in the estimated stock, 
which amounts to about 9,000 piculs. ‘The usual 
weekly shipments of Teas from Kobe and Yoko- 
hama are as follows :—From Kobe the bark Carrie 
Delap has 200,968 Ibs. for New York, 240,875 lbs. jor 
Chicago, and 279,822 Ibs. for Canada, aggregating 
721,725|bs. ‘This vessel has arrived here, buthas not 
sailed for her destination yet. ‘The steamship De- 
vonshire took from Kobe 58,384 Ibs. for New York 
and 81,416 Ibs. for Cananda, making a total of 
139,800 Ibs. From Yokohama the City of Rio de 
Faneiro, which sailed the 21st inst., took 559,873 
Ibs. distsibuted as follows :—119,512 Ibs. for New 
York ; 200,452 Ibs. for Chicago 2,500 Ibs. for St. 
Louis 2,730 Ibs. for St. Paul; 18,758 Ibs. for 
Portland (Oregon) 175,540 Ibs. for San Francisco 
and 40,381 Ibs. for Canada. The Suez Canal 
steamer Port Fackson took 57,865 Ibs. for New 
York and 86,195 Ibs. for Canada, aggregating 
144,060lbs. She sailed the 2ist instant. The 
Russian steamer Moskwa took 492,260 lbs. for New 
York and 15,460 lbs. for Portland (Oregon), total 
507,720 lbs. “The above steamer sailed the 24th 
instant vid Honolulu. 





















Corarnan casnsineassseontipnaidyagatee $124 & under 
Good Common 14 to15 
Medium : 16 to17 
Good Medium 18 to 20 
ine 21 to 23 
25 & up'ds 


EXCHANGE. 


Exchange has made a distinct movement up- 
ward, and is strong at the close. 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight |. 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight... 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ 
On Paris—Bank sight...... 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Hongkong—Bank sight... ¢ 
On Hongkong—Private 1o days’ sight 
On Shanghai—Bank sight * 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight 
‘On New York—Bank Bills on demand 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight. 
e| 
& | 


PIANOS co ORGANS 


PE 22 waver socig 
@® J.G.DOERING.® 


Piano Manufacturer. Tuner and Repairer. 
Yokohama. 
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NOW READY, 


Price One Dottar, 
A PAMPHLET containing the recent Corre- 
spondence published in the “Japan Mart” 
on the relative merits of English and American 
Railway Bridges, entitled “AMERICAN versus 
ENGLISH BRIDGE DESIGNING.” 
To be obtained at the Office of the “Japan 
Mail.” 
Yokohama, April 7th, 1886. 
NOW READY, 
Demy 16 mo., limp, 
“ Soe JAPANESE VERBS,” being a 
short but valuable Treatise on the use of 
Japanese Verss of Sayinc, SPEAKING, TELLING, 
&c., with their related Nouns. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


To be obtained at the Office of the Fapan 
Mail, or of Kerry & Watsu, Limited. 





vailing in the producing districts which are reported 


Yokohama, July 30th, 1886, 
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STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1886. 


52ins. 
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KBATING’s LOZENGES. 


‘Oldest & Dest Cough Remedy. 








Kearns “LOZENGES. . 
“Oldest & Best Congh Remedy. 








K EATING’S LOZENGES. 


Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 


KEATING’S LOZENGES. 


‘Oldest Best Cough Remedy. 


KEATING'S "LOZENGES. 
Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 


KEATING'S LOZENGES. 


Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 


KEATING'S LOZENGES. | 
Ao Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 


. K=ATING’S LOZENGES. 


Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 


K EATING’S LOZENGES. 
Oldest & Best Cough Reme 


KEATING’s LOZENGE! 


iS. 
Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 


EATING’S LOZENGES. 
Oldest & Hest Cough Remedy. 


KEATING’S LOZENGES. 
"Axy Doctor wit THU 

Cough Medicine than KEN 

Onegives relief; if you suifer from cough 



















but once: they ‘vill cure, and they <will mot injure 
your health; they contain only the purest. drugs, 
skilfully combined. Sold everywhere in small tins. 





KEATING’S WORM TABLETS, 
A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in ap- 


pearance and taste, fu 1g a most, agrecairle method of 

administering the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL 

or THREAD WORMS. It is a pertectly safe and mild 

reparation, and is especially adapted for Children. Sold 

in Bottles, by all Chemists. 

Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London, 
Export Chemist and Druggist. 
Apiil 10, 188 















26 ins. 
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~|ALBION’ TUBE 


























YARROW’S ~ 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 26 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Machinery CoNnsTRUCTED FoR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 
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FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


CAST LRON: PiPrs, 


Offices:—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL RAILS, PLATES, THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


ANGLES, TEES, | HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
TEE-BULBS, Z-BARS, CHANNELS, | 
5 s isawalsor RORSINGe ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 
And other SprctaL Sxctions; also, Forcines ions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
and Castines of all kinds. ¢ there is “Health for all."?- The blood is the foun- 


THE STEEL COMPANY af SCOTLAND, c, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pills. 
Str SAMUEL BAKER, 
Lauren. in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
100, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. “1 ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
7 Faker that | wes a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 


































#a 2 By FTE a 7 Gl | the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Md Sige Thad many applicants, to whom I’ served out a quantity of 
fet x fl © RK | Hottoway’s Pills, These are most useful to an explorer, as 
t oH ee possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
pia a fi ia b 7 WY | an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
4H. 7 Mo 4 ui of theie value." cpt 
= Ww + * ae Is | SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
A Se 2 
7 og i fi gi + > | |HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
aK aj We oF Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
mK eh Bh tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
Y | | tions, curing. skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
Be AL > | all inflammations. 
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in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
Hished in 1471, says—"'I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way's Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in ‘consequence, mille, 
fowls, butter, and hor .d poured ia upon us, until at last 
a teaspoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that | was 
oblzed to lek: up the small remaining * stock.” 

old by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the Work 
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FINEST AND  GHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK, FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 


1eceas and boon for which Nations should feel grateful.”—See Annual Sale, 8,000,000 Jars. 
Press, Lancet, Brit, Ma, Jour, &e. 
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jers throughout India, Invaluable for India as 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s Sig- 8 Efficient Tonic in all 

sear in eer fonts : na Na sey titl oS aren baer ae ue. cases of Weakness. 
graph having been In‘ly largely aed by dealers ha 

Rection with Baroa Liebig. the patie are hereby informed that the Keeps good in the hottest 

Liebig Company are the only manufacturers who are able to offer the Climates, and for any 

article with Baron Liebig’s gnarantee of genuineness. length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
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The Jagan Weebly Mail. 


“ FAIS CE QUE DoS 


ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 


NOTICE TO CORRESTONDENTS 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JP. 
Weexty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the w: ion, but asa 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
allletters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable 
contributions be addressed to 
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Tue construction of an aqueduct at the Suido- 
bashi has been begun. 
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The number 
Ol new cases reached 347 on the 2nd instant, 


Chocera is increasing in Tokyd, 
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and three other officers of similar rank will be 
promoted to the rank of Major-General 


Mx, Expo, Commissioner of the Japanese Mint. 
will shortly make a tour of inspection of the 
principal mines. 


Tue Etchu Steamship Company has increased 
its share capital to yen 500,000 in order to 
extend its business. 














construction of a new war vessel, to he 
named the Aézki Aan, has been commenced 


at Onohama Dockyard. 





Tut new Japanese Legation at Peking will be 
the 


opened in October, the constriction of 
buildings having been completed. 


Derixe the week, rumours of pro-Russ 








trigues aud of Chinese interference in Korea 
have caused some anxiety. 


Mr. Koca, adviser to the Hiroshima Court of 
Appeal, who was promoted in rank some time 
ago, died of cholera the 28th ultimo, 





Restpents in Téky6 have contributed a sum of 
yen 601.50 for distribution among the nurses 
enguged in the Tékyd cholera hospitals. 





Tu Light House section in the Department of 


Communications proposes to erect a light house 


ulara, on the island of T: 








ushima, 








the neighbourhood of 'Tékyé 
been very large this year, the yield being 


pove the average of the past 30 years. 
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Tue returns of convict labour in Japan show 
that the prisoners of Kobe Gaol last year turned 
out more than a thousand tons of matclics. 






Tue Tea trade at Kobe has considerably fallen 
off, and the stock accumulated is quite a million 
éin, consequently prices are on the decline. 





imo the weather underwent a 
The great } emed to be 
ended by a severe thunderstorm which occurred | 
that morning. 
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panese Minister to China, who 
rum his post. for sometime on 
calth, returned to the legation at 
16u whime. 
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have declined. Determined to stimulate their 
revival, however, some of the principal residents 
are about to establish a Chaeber of Commerce. 






Iris stated that Captain Pali Who at present 
in London, has forwarded to the Government 
information relating to certain changes in the 
organization of the British Navy. 





Tux Nippon Yusen Kaisha will remove tem- 
porarily, before the end of this month, to the pre- 
sent branch office, in the vicinity of which the 
head office will be constructed of brick, 


Te passenger and goods traffic on the Naoetsu- 
Sekiya line has daily increased since the line 
was opened a short time ago. The railway has 
proved a great convenience to the district. 


Tue Oyster Canning Factory at Nemuro, which 
has hitherto been conducted under the supervi- 
sion of the Branch Office of the Hokkaido Ad- 
ministration, will now be leased to private persons. 


Ir is rumoured that Count Kawamura has been 
offered the succession to Mr. Hanabusa, Japa- 
nese Minister to Russia, who returned to Japan 
the other day. The Count, however, is said to 
have declined the offer. 


‘Tur roughest part of the road between Takeda 
and Chitani, in Tajima, seven or eight miles of 
has hitherto been very difficult to traverse, 
has just been graded and improved at a cost of 
nearly 5,000 yen. 





Tue Toky6 Law Association, at a meeting the 
other day, decided to send to the family of the 
late Mr. Takahashi, President of the Associa- 
tion, a pair of flower vases accompanied by a 
letter of condolence. 


Tre Wakanoura Alaru, chartered by the Go- 
vernment to convey a detachmcnt of police to 
Okinawa, put into Oshima in a heavy gale, 
where she lay two days and nights before being 
able to resume her voyage. 


A verwacutar journal, referring to the gradual 
revival of trade in several industries, says :—"'Ie 
is difficult to arrive at the true cause of the 
abnormal exportation of porcelain to China 
during the first half of the present year.” 











Uv till the present time it has been permissible 
to place postage stamps either on the face or the 
back of letters, but as this custom has been the 
cause of much inconvenience to post officials, new 
regulations on the subject wiil shortly be issued. 





Panemisary arrangements for a railway from 
yama to Osaka are far advanced, and the 
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glowing accounts of the condition of the crops, 
Rain has fallen copiously and there is no longer 
indeed, in piaces several 
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been no damage of note, the condition of the 
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land being such as to almost immediately 
absorb the superabundance of water. Wells 
have consequently risen, and mills been set a 
going again. 





Tux percentage of deaths from cholera has 
been high in Kobe and Hiogo. From its first 


appearance to the 24th ult., the number of cases | 





was 1,665, and of these 1,406 terminated fatal 


In the remainder of the Prefecture there were 
2,999 cases and 2,453 deaths. 





Tue Import trade remains without material al- 
teration, and no movement of importance is 
immediately expected. The sale of Yarns has 
been small, the market closing weak with al- 
most nominal prices. Cotton Piece-goods have 
received some attention, and the Woollen trade 
has been moderate in extent at slightly higher 
rates. The Metal market continues to look up, 
though actual transactions have not been exten- 
sive. Enquiries, however, are made from quar- 
ters which indicate a resumption of business 
immediately the hot weather is over. The de- 
mand for favourite assortments of Wire Nails 
has been fairly good, and a few lots of Tin 
Plates of the right make are still wanted. There 
is no alteration in Kerosene so far as prices and 
sales go, buyers and sellers maintaining the 
position they have held for weeks past. Large 
arrivals of oil, however, come to hand and mere 
floating cargoes are not far off. Sugar is a drug 
in the market. The Silk business has been 
quiet, and a small amount only has been done. 
Without speculating, buyers here cannot pay 
the prices demanded, and as arrivals come free 
stocks accumulate, and will certainly continue 
to do so until holders moderate their, views or 
rates are raised at places of consumption, as 
trade is impossible to any great extent under 
existing conditions. Waste Silk has been 
bought to the tune of 500 piculs, but these 
figures would have been largely augmented 
were holders not so stiff, foreign markets being 
unable to pay the figures demanded here. With 
the weight of a heavy stock, however, sellers 
must shortly bend. The Tea trade has very 
considerably fallen off, both here and at Kobe ; 
at the two ports over 50,000 piculs of leaf 
more have been purchased at this date than at 
same time last year. Reports from American 
markets are not cheerful, and indicate low prices 
and large stocks. Exchange had gone up a 
step early in the week, but again receded, re- 
maining fairly steady at the close. 
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A retrcram from Tsushima, August 
24th, 10.30 p.m., says that Mr. S. Hisamizu, of 
the Japanese Consulate in Ninsen, had just 
arrived (in Tsushima), and had despatched 
several telegraphic messages in an European 
language to the Department of Foreign Aff. 
Commenting upon this, the Aveht Nicht Shin- 
bun confesses that the news of Mr. Hisamizu’s 
arrival in Tsushima caused it some uneasiness 
at first, inasmuch as the coming of that official 
had been immediately preceded by intelligence 
indicating considerable disquiet in Korea. The 
Chinese Government, it was said, having received 
d to renewed coquetting 
part, had taken serious 









information which poi 
with Russia on Kor 
umbrage, and directed its representative in § 
scomed not 








to adopt emphatic measures 
able to connect Mr. Hisamizn's visit to 


But the 





unrea 
Tsushima with this complication, 
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to be entirely unrelated. The journey of Mr. 
Hisamizu was undertaken on account of business 
which falls within the ordinary functions of Mr. 
Takahira, but with regard to which full instruc- 
tions had to be obtained from the Ministerof State 
for Foreign Affairs. The direct line of telegraph 
not being available, and the matter being of a 
pressing nature, it was deemed necessary to 
despatch Mr. Hisamizu to Tsushima, by special 
steamer, so that he might be able to use the 
wires from that island. Having obtained the 
necessary information, he was toleave Tsushima 
on Wednesday. 


* * * 

It must be admitted, we fear, that Korean 
affairs are not quite in as settled a state as could 
be wished. The rumours that have lately been 
following one another, though unsubstantial and 
even extravagant at times, have at any rate to be 
regarded as the proverbial smoke that indicates 
the existence of some fire. China's present 
policy with regard to the miserable little King- 
dom, if persisted in, is bound to plunge herself 
and her neighbour into a sea of troubles. She 
will neither take the peninsula under her pro- 
tection, nor leave it to its own resources, but by 
a series of spasmodic interferences and abandon- 
ments invites the very results which are most to 
be dreaded. 


ote 


The 7sukushi Kan left Shinagawa at 6 a.m. 
Tuesday for Nagasaki. It is expected that her 
final destination is Korea, where she goes to 
protect the Japanese residents in the event of 
any emergency which may arise from Russo- 
Chinese-Korean The Mrehi 
Nichi Shimbun gives this as a mere rumour, 
but adds that in view of the disquiet said to exist 
in Korea, the 7swkushi may probably be under 
orders to proceed thither, 





complications 








ae 

Referring to rumours current in Osaka and 
elsewhere with regard to Korean affairs, the 
Nicht Nichi Shimbun says that, as usual where 
men’s tongues are concerned, there appears to 
be much exaggeration. Enquiries made in 
official quarters disclose the fact that the Mini- 
sters of the Right and Left have been degraded, 
but the stories current about measures to restrain 


the king personally are not worthy of credence. 
* 


More detailed intelligence of the complications 
in Korea was received on Monday in Tokyé. 
Owing to the temporary suspension of tele- 
graphic communication with Jinsen, the first 
definite news reached Nagasaki by the Tsuruga 
Aaru, on the 20th instant, and was thence 
wired to Téky6. It will be remembered that 
vague rumours were circulated, some days ago, 
The 
Koreans, who appear to think that they entered 
the comity of nations either to exploit their 
neighbours’ purses or to sell themsclves to the 
highest bidder, are again inclining to Ru 
protection, the inclination this time having ex- 
tended to the King and his principal minister: 
Before this scheme had reached maturity, China 
became more than suspicious, and her repre- 
r. Yuen Shi-kai—the sa 
official who played such a prominent part in the 
disturbance of 1884,—invited the commander 
of the Korean royal guards to dine with him 
the sth instant. Dui 
his guests that he had received 
phic intimation from Li Chung-tang to the 





of renewed Russian intrigues in Korea. 











ntative in Soul, 











dinner he informed 











a telegra: |, 





ssures its readers that careful | effect that, inasmuch as Korea had alienated 
enquiry in official quarters shows the two things] herself from the Middle Kingdom and sought 


Russian protection, China proposed to despatch, 
in a few days, a strong body of troops to “re- 
monstrate” against this breach of confidence 
on the part of her tributary. 
evidently put their own interpretation upon the 
form which this “‘remonstrance” would take, 
for they immediately fell into a state of serious 
trepidation, The alarm was shared by Court 
and people alike. The Chinese representative 
seems, however, to have proceeded resolutely 
on the hypothesis that the royal assent had not 
been obtained by the Russo-philes. 
the palace to be strictly guarded, and exercising 
his usurped authority through the king, procured 
the degradation and banishment of the first and 
second Ministers, with two of their principal 
colleagues, on the distinct charge of negotiating 
a secret treaty with Russia. Other Korean 
officials implicated in the affair were imprisoned, 
but what their number was or whether more 
violent measures were resorted to, we have no 
information. These steps, openly sanctioned 
by the King, appear to have constituted a tem- 
porary check to the trouble. 


The Koreans 





He caused 


Thus much seems to be tolerably trustworthy. 
But there is also an inexplicable and scarcely 
credible rumour of an attack upon the forcign 
legations in Séul. How such an outrage can 
have been twisted into the programme, it ishard 
to conceive. Of course there is a bare possi- 
bility that the mob, which in Korea appears to 
be ina general state of preparation to ‘go for” 
foreigners, may have construed China's “re- 
monstrance " into a comprehensive anti-Western 
declaration. But we are disposed to withhold 
credence in this part of the story until the 
receipt of some corroboration. There is, how- 
ever, one item which lends an air of truth to the 
rumour; namely, that 4o American man-of- 
war’s men have entered Sdéul to assist in protec- 
ting the legations. If that be so, the Treaty 
Powers may fairly ask China either to declare 
her attitude towards Korea frankly and intelli- 
gibly, or to desist from spasmodic interferences 
with the little kingdom's foreign policy. 











There are said to be nine Chinese war-vessels 
lying at Jinsen. The Michi Nicht Shimbun 
accounts for the presence of such a strong force 
by supposing that not only two of the ships 
lately at Nagasaki, but also a squadron which 
recently sailed from Shanghai, were under orders 
for Korea. The Shanghai squadron is said to 
have consisted of seven ships. According to 
the North China Daily News, its destination 
was Nagasaki, where a strong naval demonstra- 
tion was contemplated in view of the fracas of 
the 15th instant. But we do not imagine that 
China entertained the notion of intimidating 
Japan, or converting a sailors’ brawl into an 
international quarrel, At all events the ships 
went to Jinsen, not to Nagasaki. We suspect 
that their number is exaggerated, as an inde- 
pendent telegram from a foreign source in 
Shanghai put them at four. There is also an 
American vessel lying at Jinsen, and it is now 
known that the Japanese man-of-war, the 7su- 
ed thither, The Archi 
un conjectures that of the nine 




















hushi-kan, has proce 
Nrehi Shim 
Chinese ships, three are probably tansports or 
despatch-b 
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lligence is that 140 Chi- 


nese have entered Soul disguised as merchants, 
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The exact date of this event is not given, but| 


we gather that it was shortly before the distur- 
bance of the 15th instant. The men are sup- 
suposed to have been soldiers, and if the sup- 
position be correct, their disguise is doubtless 


attributable to the Tientsin Convention which | 


forbids the despatch of either Chinese or Japa- 
nese troops to Korea without the consent of 
both empires. The attack upon the foreign 
legations—if anything of the kind took place, 
which we greatly doubt—was evidently a trifling 
affair, probably amounting to nothing more 
than a shower of stones and tiles. 


* 
* 


* 

It appears that Ming-yon-ik has proceeded to 
Tientsin in a Chinese gun-boat to explain the 
state of affairs to the Viceroy Li. Perhaps the 
occurrence will rouse China to the danger of 
her impossible fast-and-loose policy towards 
Korea, and teach her that if she continues the 
game of let go and hold fast, somebedy will 
assuredly join the sport uninvited. In that case 
a complication which might easily have become 
serious will have proved beneficial to the whole 
East. 











. 
ee 
The Fijé Shimpo adds an item of intelligence 
to the effect that eroy Li has enquired of the 
St. Petersburg Government whether an: 
treaty exists between Russia and China, and 
has received an answer in the negative. 
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Tue Japanese papers have published the follow- 


ing telegrams during the we 
(Choya Shimbun.) 
Tientsin, August 25th, 

All the Chinese men-of-war in Nagasaki have 
been ordered by Li Hung-chang to tcuch at Korea 
as soon as possible. 

(Hochi Shimbun.) 
Nagasaki, August 26th, 8 p.m. 

It is rumoured that disquiet prevails in Soul, 
but positive reports have not been received. 
(Mainichi Shimbun) 
agasaki, August 26th (Forenoon), 

Mr. Ching, who was despatched from the Chi- 
nese Legation in Toékyé, visited the Prefect of 
Nagasaki to-day. 

Nagasaki, August 27th 

The Chinese Consul! received a telegraphic des- 
patch from Li Hung-chang last night.” In all pro- 
bality the message contained his instructions as to 
the third meeting of the conference. 

The Chinese Squadron is, it is said, making 
preparations to leave. 

(Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 
Nagataki, August 27th, 4.50 p.m. 

Mr. Drummond, legal adviser to the Chinese 
Government, arrived this morning. 

Nagasaki, 27th, 8.15 a.m. 

The Ting-yuen, which was to have left for 
Tientsin the morning of the 26th, is still here. 

Kumamoto, August 27th, 

A battery of artillery was despatched to Naga- 
saki yesterday. 

(This battery is sent simply as a relief. Although 
there are no bartacks at Nagasaki, a battery of 
artillery is stationed there in order to fire salutes 
when necessary. Ihe present dedatchment is sent 
not by special order, but simply as a matter 
of routine.) 
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Kumamoto, August 27th 11 a.m. 
The ceremony of presenting colours to the 20th 
Regiment has just taken place. 
Fiji Shimpo) 
Nagasaki, August 27th. 
The wife of Prefect Kusaka and other twenty- 
four ladies have presented a blanket to each of the 
injured police constables. 
(Mainicl bun) 
Nagasaki, August 27th (Noon). 
The Chinese Consul has replied to the Prefect 
of Nagasaki that he and Admiral Ting are only to 
investigate the provisions of the indictment, but 
that they have no power to impose any punishment. 
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(Fiji Shimpo) 
Nagasaki, August 28th (Afternoon). 
I is rumoured that the Korean Government has 
leased Quelpart to Rus 
Nagasaki, August 29th, (Afternoon). 
It is stated that all the Chinese men-of-war will 
leave to-morrow. 
‘Lhe third sit 
taken place. 
Count Kawamura, Court Councillor, left to-day 
Disquiet prevails at in Kan-kyodo, Korea. 
Kobe, August 28th (Afternoon). 
Mr. Kiyoura Keigo, Chief Commissioner of the 
Police Bureau, is expected to artive to-morrow 
from Nagasaki. 
Messrs. Kirkwood and Deura arrived this morn- 
ing and leave to-night for Nagasaki. 
Bakan (Shimonoseki), August 28th. 
IL is rumoured that a collision has occurred be- 
tween Russians and Chinese in Korea. 
Nagasaki, August goth (orenoon). 
The Chinese Representative, Yuen, has cur. 
prised the King of Korea by intimating that 
large military force will be sent from China. G 
excitement prevails in Sul, Kin-Ka-Chin 
Kin-Ka-U have been exiled. Bin-yong-ike has 
gone to China. The disturbance at Soul was cause 
by a proposal made by Bin-yong-ik that he should 
appropriate the full power of administration 
Bin-yong-ik has gone to China to exp 
secret treaty made with Russia. 
Jin has also yone to Ch 
Li-Kiu-ganis to leave for Japan as Ambassador, 











ng of the conference has not yet 














































Nagasaki, August 29th (Afternoon) 

Captain Lang and Mr. Drummond visited the 
Prefectural Government Offices and conferred with 
the Governor in separate apartments for a short 
time. 











(Nichi Nichi Shimbun), 
D ki, August 30th, 6.30 p.m. 
The enquiry has been postponed at the request | 
of the Chinese authorities. 
‘The Omi Maru arrived this evening. 
Sailors from the Chinese ships are now landed 
and walk frecly about the town, 
Nagacaki, August 31st, 8 a.m. 
‘The sailors of the Ting-yuen have hitherto been 
confined to the ship. From ten to twenty are 
now landed at a time to purchase necessary com- 
modities, but those who land in the forenoon 
return to the ship by noon, and those going ashore 
in the alternoon must be off by dark. One marine 
officer accompanies each party, 
Nagasaki, August gist, 1.15 p.m. 
Mr. Drummond has taken up his quarters at the 
Chinese Consulate, and is now examining the in- 
dictment which was forwarded from the Japanese 
authorities, He does not seem to be busily en- 
gaged, however, as he takes long walks daily. 
Kumamoto, August 3oth, 8.30 p.m. 
A battery of artillery stationed at Nagasaki 
returned to Kumamoto the 2Sth instant, on the 
arrival of its relief. 
(Mainichi Shimbun). 
Nagasaki, August 3oth, 8.15 p.m. 
The third meeting of the enquiry is fixed for the 
4th September. 
Shanghai, August 31st (Forenoon). 
The Chinese sailors of men-ol-war stationed in 
various Chinese ports, had been confined to their 
ships for some time, but are now allowed to land. 
f Nagasaki, August 3tst (Afternoon). 
‘The Chinese Consul has received instructions 
from Li Hung-chang in regard to the recent dis- 
turbance. Ivis stated that the despatch emphasizes 
the importance of taking up an amicable and 
peacable position. 
Messrs. Kirkwood and Deura arrived this 
morning and visited the Prefectural Government 
offices, 











































(Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 
Nagasaki, August 31st, 7-10 p.m. 
(Delayed in transmission.) 
Telegraphic despatches sent from the British 
Consul at Nayasaki to the Legation in Peking 
treble in number and length those despatched to 
the Legation in Tékyd. 
{Whence is this information procured >—Eo, 7.41.1 
The Chinese Consul is making enquiries for the 
purpose of identifying the Japanese residents who 
assisted the police constables during the recent 
disturbance, 











Nagasaki, September 2nd, 2 p.m. 

Governor Kusaka has received instructions 

from the Government to discuss matters with Mr. 
Kirkwood. 





(Mainichi SI 





Nagasaki, September rst, 1 p.m. 


Messrs. Drummond, Yang, Counsellor, and Tsai, 





Consul, have been appointed to represent the 
Chinese Government at the sitting of the enquiry. 
Nagasaki, September and, 1 p.m. 

Instructions have arrived from Count [to to-day, 
which probably relate to the third sitting of the 
enquiry. 

‘The Chinese representatives have had a meeting 
at the Chinese Consulate to investigate the cit- 
cumstances of the disturbance. 


Tue observation made by Her Majesty's Consul, 
Mr. J. Troup, that Bombay yams appear to be 
supplanting English made yarns in the con- 
sumption of the Hyégo and Osaka Consular 
district, is worthy of careful consideration. A 
decrease of deliveries in English yarns from 
4,198,300 Ibs. in 1884 to 2,328,800 Ibs. in 1885, 
accompanied as it is by a corresponding in- 
crease of imported Bombay yarns, is a fact which, 
standing itself and alone, might well cause 
careful inquiry ; but instead of being exceptional 
we meet everywhere in the East the phenomenon 
that Indian yarns successfully compete with and 
gradually supplant the English made article. 
In the Calcutta market both have met as com- 
petitors, and since 1880 the relative position of 
English and Bombay yarns has been exactly 
reversed. In 1880 there were imported to Cal- 
culla 17,301 bales of English yarns and 14,047 
bales of Bombay yarns, but in 1885 Bombay 
imported 17,287 and Great Britain only 
14,912 bales. The same, or rather a still greater, 
relative change is to be noticed when we examine 
the trade reports for Hongkong. In 1875, 
among the imports of 16's.-14’s. yams, there 
were of Bombay yarns 3,000 bales against 
0 from England ; in 1877 there were 16,000 
Indian bales against 12,000 from England; 
and while in the five years after 1877 the num- 
ber of Bombay bales imported was 20,000, 
40,000, 39,000, 55,0c0 and 75,000 respectively, 
the imports from Great Britain remained vir- 
tually stationary, showing the corresponding 
numbers of 13,000, 12,000, 19,000, 15,000 and 
11,000 bales. The Bombay manufacturers en- 
joy, of course, advantages such as arise from 
the perfect security to life and property which 
under English rule has always been extended 
to India in as full a measure as to any other 
part of the British Empire. Improved spinnings 
consequent on the introduction of English ma- 
chinery, directed by English intelligence, have 
given to India’s manufacturing interest and to her 
export industry an impetus such as has arrested 
theattention of merchants and statesmen through- 
out theworld. Add tothisalltheadvantages which 
are naturally realized by an abundant supply of 
cheap and willing labour, and it becomes tolerably 
evident why Indian competition has of late be- 
come so formidable not only to the United 
States and Russia but also to Great Britain her- 
self in markets which she had formerly practically 
monopolized. Over and above all these natural 
advantages, surély formidable enough, there has 
beena steady and as yet unarrested decline in the 
gold value silver in the money markets of the 
world, and as long as this decline continues to be 
equivalent to a premium on exports, we may look 
forward to an increase rather than to a relaxa- 
tion of Indian competition in the markets of 
Eastern and Southern Asia. 














A cornrsronpent of the Nichi Nichi Shimbun 
writes from Tientsin to the following effect, 
under date June 20th:—Since the opening of 
the Japan Mail Steamship Company's Nagasaki- 
Chefoo-Tientsin line, on March 24th this year, 
five runs have been made up till June 16 with 
each vessel, Various merchants from Nagasaki 
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and Osaka have come over to this port, some of 
them bringing merchandise with them. The 
number of these merchants was as follows: 1st 
vessel, 2 (from Nagasaki) ; 2nd, 2 (from 
Osaka) ; 4th, 8 (from Nagasaki and Ninsen) ; 
and 5th, 1; in all 13, of whom 5 have left for 
home. The merchandise brought here by 
these merchants was: porcelain ware (280 
cases), timber (103 pieces), lamps (20 cases), 
soap (50 cases),-matches (5 cases), lacquered 
wares (2 cases), paper (7 cases), mushrooms 
(22 cases), wood charcoal (400 sacks), soy 
(14 casks), nagasuzu-imo (109 bags), nitric 
acid (2 cases), sulphuric acid (1 case), sundries 
(165 cases), etc. Of these commodities 
porcelain and sundries have been disposed 
of in the most satisfactory manner. Upon the 
whole Japanese goods have thus far been 
received with marked favour, the net profit after 
subtracting the cost of transportation, being in 
some cases over 30 per cent. There are here 
many Chinese merchants who are paying 
special attention to the importation of Japa- 
nese articles. Several of them have offered 
to become the agents of Japanese to ad- 
vance money, or to let them buildings gratis, 
in the hope of becoming their consignees. 
Our (merchants, however, have rejected all 
these offers. One Chinese has obtained a piece 
of ground in the French Settlement, with the 
object of opening a special hotel for Japanese, 
and of acting asa consignee of Japanese mer- 
chandise. He has already obtained the services 
of a Japanese student here as interpreter, Whe- 
ther this merchant is trustworthy or not, I am 
not yet in a position to judge, but should he 
really commence business as proposed, he will 
certainly afford more or less convenience to 
Japanese. Among the merchants of Nagasaki 
and Osaka, there are many who are desirous of 
entrusting their business here to an agent. An 
English merchant, who is agent of the Japan 
Mail Steamship Company, has offered his 
services to various Japanese as agent. If 
either an Englishman or a Chinese undertakes 
to serve as a factor, there is no doubt that con- 
siderable encouragement will be given to the 
importation of Japanese goods. But our mer- 
chants- would do well to put their business in 
the hands of a Japanese firm. The amount of 
Japanese goods imported into this place being, 
however, too small to maintain a special Japanese 
factor, a good plan will be to establish a firm 
here dealing in some profitable commodity, 
such for instance, as Aombw,—the value of last 
year’s import of this article amounting to 120,000 
taels,—and to make that firm agent for all the 
other varieties of Japanese goods imported here. 
While at first our goods were welcomed with 
extraordinary favour, this state of things is 
gradually passing away, and the prices of our 
commodities have somewhat depreciated. The 
primary cause of this change is no doubt the 
circumstance that, at the time of the first sailing 
of the Zsuruga Maru Chinese merchants were 
busy in filling their stocks, it being then im- 
mediately before the /ango festival, which is 
in China the period for the settlement of ac- 
counts for the first part of the year, just as the 
ton is in Japan. Besides this primary cause, 
there are several secondary considerations which 
have contributed to bring about the change in 
the demand for Japanese goods. Among these 
circumstances may be mentioned the want of 
capital on the part of Japanese merchants, the 
want of a bank where they can obtain money 
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orders, and the competition among them for the 
sale of articles of the same kind. The Chinese 
merchants are distinguished by their power of 
union, by means of which they not infrequently 
defeat foreign merchants. Seeing that.our mer- 
chants are deficient in capital, and nettled at 
the refusal of the Japanese to permit them to 
act as agents, they seem to have combined to 
boycott Japanese commodities. 
‘oe 

The Nichi Nichi comments on the above sub- 
ject as follows :—The Tientsin correspondence, 
which we published in our last few issues, 
will, we believe, enable our readers to understand 
something of the business done in the north of 
China, To Shanghai and other southern ports, 
our goods have been imported for many years, but 
direct trade with the northern part of the Middle 
Kingdom dates from the opening of the new 
mail line of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha to Tien- 
tsin, Chefoo, and Ninsen. It may be seen from 





* 








our correspondence, that several merchants of 
Nagasaki and Osaka have visited Tientsin with 
the object of establishing business there. As 
the quantity of Japanese goods imported to 
Tientsin is very small, it would be erroneous to 
regard the reception they have met with asa 





sure basis of future calculation, but we may 
safely take it as a trustworthy sign of their 
adaptability to the demand of Tientsin. Hitherto 
Japanese articles of commerce have been sent 
to Tientsin by way of Shanghai and other ports, 
but now, as a direct route has been opened, and 
as it has, moreover, been found out that most of 
our goods are adapted to the taste of the people 
of Tientsin, it will be possible to create a valu- 
able market for our manufactures. With re- 
gard to the mode of disposing of our commo- 


putting the business in Japanese hands, but 
to us itseems that that question is of secon- 
dary importance. What is of primary im- 
portance is the opening of a new market for 
our goods. In accounting for the gradual de- 
preciation in the price of our merchandise in 
Tientsin, our correspondent alludes to ‘the 
want of capital on the part of Japanese mer- 
chants, the want of a bank where they can tran- 
sact business, and competition among than for 
the sale of similar articles.” In this we entirely 
agree with our correspondent. While the 


power of combination, our merchants are de- 
plorably deficient in that quality, and, moreover, 
they are in general wanting in capital. It this 
frequently happens that our merchants are 
forced to yield at a critical moment, and thereby 
incur enormous losses, They are, moreover, in 
the habit of indiscriminately despatching goods 
inany direction from which they hear a promising 
report, without seeking to know the extent 
of the real demand; and thus they are led to 
engage in ruinous competition among them- 
selves. We cannot help warning those of our 
merchants who are thinking of engaging in 
the Tientsin trade of this pernicious practice, so 
common among our countrymen, Lastly we 
would advise them to maintain the quality of 
their articles. It is too frequently the case with 
our tradesmen to gradually deteriorate the qua- 
lity of their commodities, and this circumstance 
isa most potent factor in lowering values in 
foreign markets. The Chinese merchants are 
far more cunning than the Japanese, but in 
| point of keeping promises and maintaining the 
‘credit of their articles, they can be favourably 
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dities, our correspondent urges the necessity of 


Chinese merchants are remarkable for their 


compared with the Western people. To be 
beaten by the Chinese in commerce, in conse- 
quence of the dishonesty of our merchants, would 
surely be discreditable in the highest degree. 
Tue vernacular journals of the capital furnish 
from time to time items which, if preserved, 
would soon fill a scrap-book with curiosities of 
literature. There been nothing more 
comical, however, for some time in the Japanese 
papers than a paragraph which recently ap- 
peared in an English journal published in 
Tokyé, as follows :— 


Cavalry regiments in the Prussian army are being 
carefully drilled in the art of swimming their horses 
across rivers, At the word dismount” the soldiers 
divest themselves of their clothing, which, with their 
weapons, ete., is placed upon a raft, which is swiftly 
ferried across the river, while the men take the horses 
by the head with one hand and swim with the other. 
‘The feat is said to be performed with the utmost preci- 
sion and rapidity, whole regiments crossing and re 
crossing in an astonishingly short time. 


has 














It will probably be apparent to the writer (when 
pointed out) that on the order “ dis-mount” 
being given, cavalry proceed to leave the saddle 
in accordance with the instructions laid down to 
effect that simple movement. But to say of 
Prussian cavalry that “at the word ‘dismount’ 
the soldiers divest themselves of their clothing,” 
is something which might be related for the 
edification of the R.M.L.L, but which would 
certainly not go down with a trooper of the 
Garde Dragoner. 


Tux Canton correspondent of the Hongkong 
Daily Press, writing on the 16th inst., says :— 
“A great sensation has been caused here by the 
issue of a circular by order of the Viceroy and 
Governor in which a compulsory loan is an- 
nounced, to be subscribed to by all persons of 
means, according to their ability. Though it is 
a forced Joan nominally, the people, warned by 
past experience of the ways of their officials, re- 
gard it as a squeeze, and hence the announce- 
ment has been received with anger and dismay by 
the more opulent classes, many of whom declare 
their intention of resisting it to the utmost of 
their ability. Resistance, however, will probably 
be useless; they will have to bleed to the tune it 


ple 





ses the Viceroy, and attempts to evade con- 
tribution will be likely to involve the recalcit- 
rant in serious trouble. The circular, a copy 
of which fell into my hands yesterday, is ad- 
dressed to the rich citizens of Kwangtung, and 
sets forth at considerable length that since the 
Franco-Chinese War the revenue has run short, 
on account of the necessity imposed on the Go- 
vernment of buying arms and ammunition, build- 
ing gunboats, and constructing forts and other 
defence works, The estimated deficit is upwards 
of three million dollars, which includes the 
amount of contribution to be sent to Peking and 
the interest on the Foreign Loans. The best way 
of meeting this deficit, the circular proceeds to 
intimate, is for the Chinese capitalists to lend 
the money to the Chinese Government, when by 
that means the interest will not go to outsiders 
but remain in China. Interest will be given 
on the loan at the rate of from three to four 
per cent., which will be paid yearly. The 
capital is to be repaid after the Foreign Loan 
have been paid off, but no date is fixed. 
Receipts for the amount subscribed, stamped 
with the seals of the Provincial Treasurer 
jand the Salt Commissioner, will be given, 
|for the subscriber to bold. The wealthy citizens 
are asked to come forward and embrace this 
favourable offer, those who can afford it with 
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their several tens of thousands and other with 
their thousands of dollars. Unfortunately, 
like Didymus, the native capitalists are of 
doubting turn of mind, They say that they 
would not mind lending the money on good 
security even at a small rate of interest, but they 
are convinced that they will see neither principal 
nor interest, and that the receipts would not be 
worth the paper they are written on.” 


a 








Tue following note is published by the 7uéya 
Independent :—* A good deal has been said 
about the manner in which Counts Inouye and 
Yamagata transgressed the quarantine regula- 
tions upon their arrival in Hakodate in the 
Sutsuma Afaru. The steamer came directly 
from an infected port and should have been 
thoroughly examined and disinfected before 
dropping her anchor in the harbour. It appears, 
however, that after waiting forty minutes at the 
quarantine station outside, the res 
allowed the steamer to enter the harbour without 
having done anything more than very hurriedly 
inspecting the crew. This gave great offence 
to the Governor of Hakudate, who deemed it a 
direct infraction of the quarantine regulations, 
and complained rather bitterly of the incon- 
siderate haste of the two Cabinet Ministers. It 
was, to say the least, a regrettable occurrence, 
as one would expect the high author 
the first to respect the laws they enforce.” We 
are authorized to state that this is altogether a 
misapprehension. The Sa/suma JJaru did not 
come to Hakodate “directly from an infected 
port.” She had called at Oginohama en route, 
and had there been thoroughly 
After due inspection at the Hakodate quarantine 
was allowed to enter the harbour 





ponsible official 

















disinfected 


station, she 
at Hakodate because she Lad a clean bill of 
beatth from the «: 
a ship disinfected at Nagaura is allowed to come 
into Yokohama. The story of the uinbra: 
complaints of the Governor of Hakodate is a 
pure fabrication. 






als at Oginohaina, just as 
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Tue Custodian of Vienna Museum has 
been protesting against the craze for Japa- 
nese art. Ife declares that the essence of 


that art, in spite of its unsurpassable technical 
finish, is caricature, and that all Japanese 
artistic representations are more or less dis- 
toned. The North China Daily News, we 
observe, applauds the truth of this verdict, but, 
for our own part, we are inclined to think that 
if Herr von Falke and our Shar 
porary had deliberately taxed the 





hai conte 





ingenuity to 





devise a false verdict, they could not have been 





more successful, These critics probably derive 
the'r knowledge 
pictures and the little carvings called ne/swke. 
Every one eise who has studied Japanese art— 
and a good many experts have done so— 
declares that its charm is fidelity to nature ; 
fidelity close enough to detect a principle which 
finds full expression in no other art; namely, 
that symmetry without regularity is the law of 


nattare’s working. It is a ease of Terr von Falke 


of Japanese art from Hokusai’s 














ainst the world, and we are disposed to go 


with the latte 


Tue Fie Shimpo has the 

account uf their geographical positio: 
ny useful 4 

naturally coveted hy other countries, 


following :—On 
and their 








rods, the Okinawa islands are 
fact 





In 
Ching’s intention to reopen the Riukiu question 
is constantly referred to by the press. But 
in spite of the importance of these islands, the 
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means of communication between them and the 
mainland are very imperfect; no telegraphic 
connection exists, and a steamship plies there 
only once in a month. Surely this state of 
|things must be highly dangerous in cases of 
jemergency. As we have repeatedly pointed out 
in these columns, the islands must before all 
other things be connected with Satsuma through 
Oshima, by a submarine cable. Suppose that 
the present Nagasaki affair had taken place in 
Okinawa, how would it have been possible to 
obtain trustworthy and speedy reports of the 
trouble? The distance between the chief island of 
the group and Satsuma is only 373 marine mil 
so, that, at the rate of yen 2,000 per miles the ex- 
pense of laying a cable would not amount to ven 
1,0C9,000, calculating on the most liberal basis. 
The expenditure of a million yex is nothing 
compared to the enormous advantages, strategi- 
cal and otherwise, which would result from the 
laying of a cable. The course of events in the 
Fast strongly illustrates the necessity of promptly 
undertaking the work. 








(Tue Matnich? Shimbun reproduces the follow- 
ing from the Mogiyo Zasshé:-—" The Yaeyama 
group, which lies south of the Okinawa Prefec- 
ture and is the southern extremity of Japanese 
territory, has hitherto been little known to the 
public. Mr, Tajiro Yasuhara, who went to 
the iSlands last year on official business, to in- 
vestigate their condition and products, returned 
to Toky6 the other day. The following gives 
the name and the number of inhabitants of each 
memiber of the groups : 
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* ist lass buildings 245 grd class buildings 18. + Approximate. 
The timber on the islands consists of shiten 
(bard wood generally imported from China) 
ebony, sud, cocoa palm, &c, It is believed that 
good resulis would follow the introduction from 


India of tropical trees.” 





Svrecy it is singularly bad statesmanship on 
China's part to assume a procrastinating attitude 
with regard to the Nagasaki affair, and to throw 
obstacles in the way of its settlement. There 
that to attempt to 
by diptomacy is like adding 


e some causes so bad 





bolster them uy 


guile to erroi 





The only possible way of ex- 
fracas at Nagasaki was 
lo reyard it as the work of ignorant, excited, and 
lisciplined sailors, 


tenmating the miserabl 











! China's friends—among 
whom we venture tot reckon ourselves—could 
only hope that her alacrity’ to disavow and 
punish the offenders would outrun Japan's desire 
to prosecute them. That would certainly have 


tu 





been her best way mitigate the disgrace, 


Buz, judging from her e 





ent disposition to 









procrastinate enquiry, and from the rumours 
which reach us as tw the bearing of her 
Hciuls, she seems to imagine that some- 








may be gained by adopting a defiant, 
if notana Tt is said—and 
the f 
feet Kusaka, who 
ahi had shown 
nan of excelent temper and common- 


tide. 
-tha 


1 
ide. 


alt 





sgressive, 








we believe with truth st advances 








came from Japan's : 


before his appointment to Nagas 








himself a 


U 


sense, appears to have understood at once that 
the matter fell within the competence of the 
focal tribunals, and that it need not in any way 
disturb the good relations between the officials 
of the two empires. But the Chinese were 
evidently unprepared or unable to endorse this 
sound view. Perhaps they doubted their own 
ability to be just under circumstances so humi- 
liating, and doubting, thought to evade the 
dilemma by gasconade. At all events, they 
were with difficulty brought to substitute en- 
quiry for demand, and we now hear that, instead 
of doing their best to settle the affair quietly and 
amicably, they are raising sundry difficulties 
and have brought over an English barrister 
from Shanghai. Japan has thus been con- 
strained to employ foreign counsel also. It is 
easy to foresee what the case will become in the 
hands of the gentlemen of the long robe. De- 
lay, recrimination, and bad blood will be the 
least regrettable results, and Chinese diplomacy 
will enjoy the credit of converting a local mole- 
hill into an international mountain. They are 
bad advisers who urge her to defend such conduct 
as that of her sailors at Nagasaki. One would 
imagine, too, that at this particular juncture she 
ought to be courting, not alienating, Japan's 
friendship. 





Mr. N. P. O'Conor, late H.B.M.’s Chargé 
Affaires in Peking, has been gazetted a Com- 
panion Bath. It will be remembered that the 
decoration of C.M.G. was conferred on Mr. 
O'Conor only last year, so that this additional 
honour, coming after so short an interval, is very 
significant. No doubt the proximate cause 
of the distinction was the success which crowned 
Mr. O'Conor's efforts in the negotiations with 
regard to the Burmah complication. But 
throughout his career in China, Mr. O'Conor 
displayed rare tact and ability. He is perhaps 
the only English representative who has carried 
away from Peking not only the applause of his 
own countrymen in the East, but also the good 
will of the Chinese Government; a dual achieve- 
ment which does him high credit. 


Tue Relief Volunteer Steam Fire Engine 
Company, of which Mr. W. C. Bing has had 
charge since the departure from Yokohama of 
Mr. Rohde, had a wet drill on Saturday mor- 
ning, for the last time under the command of 
the present captain. After the drill, the com- 
pany was drawn up in line, and Mr. O. Kiel, 
on behalf of the committee and members, gave 
an address, in which he announced Mr, Bing’s 
departure shortly from Yokohama, adding some 
kindly words of farewell. Mr. Bing briefly 
replied, expressing his thanks for the hearty 
c6-operation he had always received from all 
members of the company, which had tended so 
much to the efficiency of the corps and its harmo- 
nicus working. Mr, Bing, who, we understand, 
leavesin a few days for home, has been highly 
popular with the company, and is certainly a 
loss to the Vire Brigade. Mr. Clarence Martin 
isspoken of as the probable acting captain until 
the position is filled. 











Tur Fifi Sitmpo refers to the information which 
itrecently published concerning telegrams sup- 
posed to have been sent from the British Lega- 
tion to the Foreign Office in London. Our 
contemporary says that it does not guarantee 
y of every item of news which it 
ventilates, and adds that it would be a great 
error on the part of the public to suppose that all 
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information with regard to telegrams is obtained 
from the employés of the Telegraph Bureau. 
This explanation does not mend matters much, 
for in the particular case under consideration 
the intelligence published by our TOkyO con- 
temporary must have come either from the 
telegraph officials or from the British Legation. 
The simple fact, we imagine, is that some gossip 
practised his inventive powers at the expense of 
a reporter of the Fiji Shimpo. It is impossible 
to avoid such accidents altogether. 











Tue negotiations at Nagasaki seem to be tempo- | 


rarily suspended. From the Nicht Nicht Shim- 
bun's correspondent we learn that although the 
Chinese Consul protested against the behaviour 
of the Japanese police on the 13th instant, he 
did not prefer any similar complaint with re- 
gard to the fracas on the 15th. This intelli- 
gence does not appear to have any value. The 
same correspondent says that the bodies of 
the Chinese killed in the affray were greatly cut 
about, being all more or less incomplete. The 
police officials are said to have been much 
shocked by the condition of the bodies when 





handing them over, and it is expected that this 


mutilation will form a subject of complaint on 
the Chinese side. The total number of con- 
stables engaged in the affray of the 15th is put 
at about 30, that of the Chinese sailors being 
It will be observed, however, that 


over 300. 
a previous account estimated the Chinese 
at 200. In the Fiji Shimpo we read that 


the Chinese residents are reported to have been 
placed au courant of the plan of the 15th the 
day before it was put into execution, and some 
are said to have packed up their goods in con- 
sequence. [tis also rumoured that during the 
night of the 15th some field-pieces were brought 
to the Hatoba in a boat, from the Chinese war- 
vessel then lying in the dock, but that, as the 
fracas was over before they could be landed, 
no use was made of them. The F7j1's corre- 
spondent adds that, with reference to tl 
rumour, he made enquiries at the dock-yard 
and was told by a watchman there that he, 
the watchman, had observed men engaged in 
moving ficld-pieces on the night of the rsth. 
We do not imagine that much credence can be 
attached to this stor 
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Tue illness of Mr. A. King terminated fatally 
on Saturday night. He survived the attack of 
cholera, but succumbed to the fever which 
ensued. Mr. King came to Japan in 1872. 
He was among the first batch of scientists and 
experts selected to form the foreign staff of 
the Imperial Engineering College in Tkyd. 
Subsequently, he accepted the important 
and arduous post of manager at the fac- 
tory and ship-building yard of Ishikawajima, 
In everything connected with mechanical en- 
gineering he was a man of exceptionally thorough 
knowledge and wide attainments. Only a few 
days before his fatal illness, the works under 
his care were visited by the head of a leading 
English firm, who subsequently paid a very 
high tribute to the remarkable versatility 
competence of their manager, It will 
difficult, if possible, to replace Mr. King. 

malady which carried him off at the early 
of 38, cut short a career already distinguish 
for excellent service and full of promise for the 


















future. 


Tue North China Daily ? 
Treaty Revision in Japan, says 





. speaking of 
“ For years 
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| the House of Austria. 


their American friends have been preaching to 
the Japanese that they were grossly cheated 
when the existing treaties were forced upon them 
by foreigners; that foreign nations constantly 
impose import duties of 30, or 40, or 50 per 






duties, as by them a country’s labour is pro- 
tected against unscrupulous alien competition.” 
We do not think that Japan’s American friends 
were ever so singularly illogical as the Mortd 
China Daily News seeks to show. Duties a 
paid by consumers, and if the Japanese have 
hitherto been prevented by treaty from subjecting 
foreign manufactures to heavy imposts—suppos- 
ing that they ever had any desire to do so—they 
have simply been prevented from taxing them- 
selves. How can it be called “ gross cheating ” 
to withhold them from doing that? We say 
nothing about “unscrupulous alien competi- 
tion,” for that is obviously a bit of giddy persi- 
flage. Our Shanghai contemporary is curiously 
behind the times. The idea that Japan seeks 
to establish a protective tariff was exploded long 
|ago. What she seeks is to recover the control 
|of her tariff—a power exercised by all inde- 
pendent nations in the West. 








As bearing out what we have frequently written 
with regard to the singular supineness of British: 
|merchants in the matter of acquiring the lan- 
guage of Eastern countries, the following extract 
from the July number of the Quarterly Rez 
is interesting :— 


ing generally of the prospects of British trade 
in Asiatic markets, we must again call attention to 
| some of the causes of the success that our com 
ally meet with there. 
nd in other parts of Turkey, 
Toa large extent, this is di 
to the vigour with which they ied the local 
languages. ‘Their mastery of the e dialects in 
Asia Minor has left them in almost unopposed posses- 
sion of the trade of a region comprising 508,800 squ 
miles, occupied, by sixteen millions of people. English 
1 Scotch firms are content to deal with houses in 
ua and Constantinople, German firms send 
| polyglot travellers of their own everywhere. ‘They 
may be seen any morning, accompanied by Turkish 
cavalry guards, Setting forth at dawn from the Asiatic 
ide of the Bosphorus; from Broussa, the great sill 
mart of Turkey ; from 'Seraikeny, the terminus of the 
Smyrna and Aiden Railway, and from other places 
| with their samples and stcck on pack animals behind 
|them. The German representatives are allowed to 
make considerable educational grants, with the result 
that most Christian, and many Mohammedan, children 
in Turkey are being trained by German teachers. 
Were it nat for a subsidized German college, supple: 
mented by an American school near Constantinople, 
the children of Englishmen would find it difficult to 
procure a first-rate training there. The study of local 
dialects, and the keen cultivation of local marke 
been in A\ Europe, the keystone of the com. | 
mercial success of Germany. 
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|Russta seems to be qualifying for the epithe: 
which Freeman applied to her a few months 
ago, in respect of her attitude towards Servia 





and Bulgaria, “a subtle, dangerous enemy, who 
lies in his den waiting to pick up some profit, 
however base, out of any disturbance that he 
can stir up among his’ neighbours.” When 
Reuter told us that an insurrectionary move- 
ment, directed towards the deposition of Prince 
Alexander, had taken place in Bulgaria, and 
that the insurrectionists enjoyed the protection 
of Austria, the news did not sound improbable. 
Bulgarian union was certainly not welcome to 
It portended a continu- 
ich drove the Hapsburgs 








ance of the disasters 








j{from’ Milan and Venice. Therefore when 
| Austria directed—for assuredly, had she been | 
so minded, she could easily have restrained— 





the march of the temporarily-ins 





rvians 
upon Bulgaria last year, she 
traditional instinct, 





peared to obey a 








England, on the contrary, 


cent., and that itis truly patriotic to impose such | 2 


with frankness worthy of the occasion, espoused 
the cause of national freedom, and though she 
rendered no material aid, it is certain that her 
political influence must have sensibly contri- 
buted to Alexander's success. An insurrection 
against the Prince's rule might, therefore, have 
been taken, without inconsistency, under Aus- 
tria’s egis. But it appears that Russia is the 
real stirrer-up of strife. She it is who has 
sought to disturb what has been well termed, 
“the purest revolution of our times.” To this 
day the peculiar temper displayed by the Czar 
towards Prince Alexander last year is not clearly 
understood. People are puzzled to say how 
much of it was attributable to purely personal 
resentment, how much was the outcome of deli- 
berate policy, That it was not a passing fit of 
ill-temper is proved by recent events. The Czar 
is evidently resolved not to have an united Bul- 
garia unless he can control the little Power 
according to his own bent. This is not surpri- 
sing. What puzzles us rather is the seemingly 
easy failure of an insurrection which enjoyed 
such high patronage. Russia has been singularly 
unhappy in her foreign policy of late years. 
The only impression left by her doings of 1885 
in Bulgaria was one of bungling, mismanage- 
ment, and disappointment. Then came the 
pregnant utterances of the Czar on the occasion 
of his visit to the Black Sea—utterances that 
rendered the whole world uneasy. Then came 
the Batoum coup, a paltry business which really 
seemed designed to proclaim Russian untrust- 
worthiness rather than to accomplish anything 
tangible. And now finally comes this flash in 
the pan in Bulgaria ; an insurrection which was 
apparently snuffed out by sheer inanition when 
it had already aquired suficient success to be 
formidable if stoutly pursued. What does all 
this pettifogging policy mean? Turning to 
Korea, we find the same sinister influence at 
work, stirring up trouble and setting nations by 
the ears for selfish ends. So we are disposed 
to think that Freeman's definition was not much 
exaggerated after all. 





Ir would be interesting to know how much car- 


bolic acid is used at present in Tokyd. The 
quantity must be pretty considerable. Some of 
the streets, especially in the Shiba district, are 
absolutely redolent of the drug, and one can 
always tell that one is in the neighbourhood of 2 
police station by the prevailing odour of pro- 
phylactics. Some people are disposed to laugh 
at it all—especially foreigners, whose immunity 
encourages merriment, But there seems litle 
room for doubt that great success has at- 
tended the efforts of the authorities to combat 
the epidemic. is progress is no longer un- 
checked. Instead of decimating whole streets 
as it used to do, we sce it now driven to assume 
almost a sporadic character, A household 
attacked in a certain locality does not necessarily 
mean that the neighbours are to be visited. 
On the contrary, the attention thus concentrated 
on the latter and the vigorous steps taken 0 
protect them, often have the effect of stamping 
out the disease in that particular spot. Having 
regard to the fact that only some two hundred 
people are daily attacked out of a pepulation of 











nearly a million, and also to the erratic nalure 
of the malady's progress, seme cbscrvers are 
Uisposed to question whether the term “ epide- 








Tt is necessary, 


struggle is pet 
Were it 





mic" is preperly applicable. 
however, to remember what a 


petually made to scotch the disease. 
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unopposed, we should probably have a very 
different record. Judging from the wide-spread 
nature of its first appearance in the capital, 
there was every reason to apprehend a general 


outbreak. The early records were as follows :— 
Dare, 


























Disteicr. Cases. 
ihonbashi June roth .. 1 
Kitatochi-ura-gori .....---June 13th 1 
Kojimachi-ku.. June rgth 1 
Honjo-ka ans 15th 1 
Kyobashi-ku « w-June 15th .. 1 
Shiba-ku ... + June 16th. 1 
June 16th 1 
June 16th .. 1 
June 17th 1 
Asakusa-ku.. June 17th .. 1 
Kea June aSth 1 
Nihonbashi-ku June oth... 1 
Kanda-ku June 20th v.. & 
Shitaya-ku. June 20th osc. 1 





Thus, during the first eleven days, twelve 
different districts were visited, and in only two of 
them did more than one case occur—these were, 
Nihonbashi-ku, three cases, and Shitaya-ku, 
In 1881, the malady behaved very 
It advanced with such regularity 





two cases. 
differently. 
from place to place that the scene of its approach- 
ing ravages could almost be predicted. On that 
occasion the Sanitary Bureau published a chart 
setting forth the course of the epidemic from day 
to day, and, that course, once defined, sel- 
dom appreciable change. 
To show how dissimilar the conduct of the 
epidemic has been this year, we have prepared a 
table, giving the dates of the first appearance of 
cholera in each district, and the number of per- 
sons attacked up to 24th August. The districts 
are placed in the order of their visitation :— 








underwent an: 








Ne wea or Cyst 
Dare os Finer Aprmanascn te te 
on Dist 

June th 
June Toth... 
ne 13h 
sJune ryth ... 
June 1 
Tune 1. settee 
June roth... 
Tune ith 
june 10th 
June 17th 
une 1Sth 


Disraicr. 





Kitatoshima-gua . 
Kojimachi-ku 

















hi 

Shitaya- 
Hongo-ku 
Asakusacia i. 
Fukagawa-ku..... 
Kanda-ku 


















Ebara-gua . 
Ushigome-ku 
Higashitama. 
Minami-adachi-gun .... 
Yotsuya-ku 
Aicasakea-leu 


It will be seen that, at the outset, the epi 
did not show marked partiality for any particular 
locality. It was pretty evenly disuibuted over 
the whole city, except aka-ku, Yotstya-ku, 
and Ushigome-ku, which were quite exempt. 
But from the middle of July, when the disease 
may be said to have become really active, a 
marked local difference was observed in its 
ravages. Nihonbashi-ku, Kyobashi-ku, Fuka- 






«July 6th... 






July 1yth a 
uly 18th 
ly 22nd 























a-ku 
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of the epidemic, the first fact which suggests 
itself is the marked prevalence of the disease in 
those parts of the city which are most crowded, 
worst drained and farthest removed from the 
point where the aqueduct enters the city— 
namely, Nilonbashi, Kyobashi, Kanda, Shiba, 
and Asakusa. The districts nearest to the 
aqueduct are Yotsuya, Akasaka, Koishikawa, 
Kojimachi, and Azabu, and these, it will be 
seen, may almost “be said to have enjoyed 
immunity. An analysis performed by the Sa- 
nitary Bureau last year, if we remember 
tightly, showed that the best well-water in 
Téky6 is in Yotsuya, Akasaka, and Kojimachi, 
so that these districts are quite exceptionally 
fortunate in the matter of water, and are, at the 
same time, elevated and clean. Remarkable 
immunity has been enjoyed by the dwellers in 
Ginza, but whether brick houses or a better 
style of living is responsible for this, seems an 
open question. 








Ovr Shanghai contemporaries are seldom very 
fortunate in the accounts they obtain of Japa- 
nese events. We are not surprised, therefore, 
to find them ventilating some curious canards 
about the Nagasaki disturbance. The Nor/i 
China Daily News has two versions. One is 
that a Chinese sailor gave a Japanese some 
money to procure water-melons. The Japanese 
failed to appear with either the melons or 
the money, and the Chinaman went in search 
of him, ‘This led to an altercation, resulting 
in the death of a policeman and the wounding 
and arrest of the Chinaman.” Was there ever 
such a delightfully vague account? Its beauty 
is enhanced by a corollary that neither the Chi- 











nese, who sent for the melons, nor the Japanese 


who received the commission, could speak the 
other's language. Another version is that “ the 
Chinese thonght they could do in Japan what 
they do in China—go ashore, rob, and create 
disturbances—but that they found out their 
ale when it was too late.” 
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Tuer appears to be an impression that the 
disestablislment of the Roman Catholic Church 
in China is the cause of the removal of a Roman 
Catholic cathedral, now standing within the Im- 
perial precincts at Peking, to a site at a distance 
from the Palace. The Sf. Yames's Budget 
talks of this step as though it were a part of the 
scheme for the of all the Roman 
Catholic Missionaries in China from political 
associations. The fact is, we believe, that the 
feres with a pet project of the 
Empress for enlarging the Palace grounds 
ller Majesty desires to take into the Imperial 








everance 




















gawa-ku, Kanda-ku, and Asake 
thenceforth chilly afilicied, after them, but at ay 
considerable interval, coming the districts of 
Honjo, Shiba, Hongo, and Shitaya, while of the | 
tural div ni-Katsushika | 
suffered most. j here that these | 
two rural divisions lie at opposite extremities of the | 
city, Ebara being on the southerly side of Shina-| 
gawa and Minami-Katsushika on the north-east! 
of Mukojima. From the beginning of the ue- 
sent month, the returns of Nihonbashi-ku 
nd that locaiity remaines 











s Ebara and Mi 












We may ret 

















at 





came the worst, 
the head of the“list until th 
when Kanda-ku took the lead. 
number of cases in the former district, in 24 
hours, was 66—August yih-roth—but in the 





2yth-asth instant, 
The maximum 


latter the record for the 24th-25th showed 78) 


new cases. In attempting to explain the couse 
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nate the discuss 


first disturban 


precincts the celebrated Marble Bridge and the 
lukes on cither side of it, The wish is compre- 
hensible, for the lakes and bridge constitute the 


only naturally picturesque object in Peking, 





Lut the pecple of Peking will not benefit by the 
siep. Negotiations for the removal of the cathe- 
‘ess long hefore the ap- 
pointment of a Tapal Nuncio to Peking was 
talked of, and though the latter proposal may 
able opportunity to termi- 


dral had been in pro 














corded a favou 





hav 





with 
aly donot bear to each other 
sted by the London journal. 


regard to the cathedral 













A gentleman, who passed thregh 
Nagasaki, ex rowfe fret China, w 
se squadroa was lying there and before the 


on the 13th instant—says that 














UNIVE 


e the Chi | 


he was astonished by the rude and insolent 
bearing of the Chinese liberty-men. ‘They 
themselves a perfect nuisance in the 
streets, jostling unoffending passengers and 
insulting women. This gentleman adds that if 
the flagrantly offensive and indecorous behaviour 
of the Chinese surprised him, he was not less 
struck by the forbearance and good temper of 
both the Japanese constables and civilians. He 
expresses his confidence that in any other 
country either the Chinese would have been 
“run in” forthwith, or their conduct must have 
immediately led to scenes of violence. This 
testimony, coming from a wholly independent 
source, is in itself conclusive as to the causes 
which finally provoked the fracas of the 15th. 
Tt is borne out, also, by evidence from other 
quarters. There remains no room to doubt that 
the Chinese, if they did not deliberately provoke 
a quarrel, behaved, at allevents, ina manner 
which could not fail to provoke one, and which 
would certainly have accomplished that result 
much sooner in another country. By the light 
of these facts it becomes easy to understand the 
alacrity with which the citzens of Nagasaki 
arrayed themselves against the Chinese roughs 
the night of the 15th. It has been hinted that 
the arms raised against the Chinese on that 
occasion were nerved with, perhaps, excessive 
animosity. Suppose, however, that this trouble 
had occurred in an English or American town, 
how would things have fared with the foreigners? 
Suppose that a Chinese squadron visited Ports- 
mouth or San Francisco, and that, after the sailors 
had wandered about the streets for four or five 
days hustling men and insulting women, a party 
of from two to three hundred landed and made 
a.murderous assault upon the police, why we 
doubt whether so much as one of them would 
get back to his ship without a fractured skull or 
a broken limb, It seems to us that China 
would do well to keep her blue-jacket 
braves out of Japanese territory altogether for 
the present. The open ports had previously 
remained quite free from such wholesale turbu- 
lence, and—apart from the peace and security 
of the Japanese people—the foreign residents 
have a right to demand that the privileges en- 
joyed conjointly by the several nationalities shall 
not be grossly abused by one to the inconveni- 
ence and peril of all. 


made 


Tur Hochi Shimbun says:—We have re- 
peatedly pointed out in these columns that so 
long as the position of Korea remains unsettled, 
that country will be a constant source of trouble 
and complication to both Japan and China, At 
the time of Mr. Kim-yo-kun’s outbreak, not long 
ago, we took up the ground that the status of 
Korea ought to be definitely settled once for 
all, We are now again informed of a disturb- 
ance in Korea. Rumours of a disquieting 
ature had been circulating for some time, but 
as the matter seemed to form one of the secrets 
of diplomacy, we were not able to ascertain the 
truth until the arrival of the Zsuruga Maru 
at Nagasal The history of Russia's designs 
upon Korea is not a matter of yesterday, nor is it 
at all doubtful t there exists in Korea a 
certain faction which desires to be delivered from 
the Chinese yoke by the aid of Ru Indeed, 
it was at one time rumoured that a secret treaty 
of alliance had been concluded between the two 
countries, Under such circumstances, the 
English occupation of Port Hamilton could not 
but stimulate the desires of Russia. The news 
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of China’s indignation upon finding that Korea 
was courting the protéction of Russia, and of the 
consequent complications, is now beyond all 
doubt authentic. It is also certain that the 
Korean Government, finding China untrust- 
worthy, and, moreover, indignant at her oppre: 
sive interference, had decided to ask the pro- 
tection of Russia. Whether they did so in 
pursuance of a secret treaty already in existence, 
or whether a new treaty has been concluded, 
remains to be ascertained. However that may 
be, China has vigorously interfered in the Korean 
affair and seems to be intent on defeating any 
aggressive designs that Russia may have in cou- 
templation. The report of the entry into Soul 
of Chinese soldiers in disguise ought to be 
carefully examined into by our Government. In 
any case, the present complications may lead to 
serious consequences, involving countries other 
than Korea-and China. Some people say that 
the immediate cause of Korea’s application 
for the protection of Russia was the fear that 
Mr. Kim might go to Russia, and, under her 
auspices, seek to plot against his native country. 
That may or may not be true. We again repeat 
that so long as Korean affairs remain unsetiled, 
both Japan and China will constantly suffer on 
account of the peninsular kingdom. 





Frencu papers recently ventilated the ques- 
tion whether Great Britain would not probably 
be willing to make concessions in Egypt in 
consideration of similar concessions in the New 
Hebrides on the part of France. The lire of 
argument generally adopted is that now, after 
securing an alternative route to India by way of 
Canada, England can afford to be compara- 
lively indifferent as to the fate of the Suez Canal. 
To the French public this mode of reasoning 
may have seemed sufficiently conclusive, and it 
certainly cannet be gainsaid that, since the 
completion of the iron link connecting Hali- 
fax with the Pacific Coast, the Suez Canal has in 
a measure ceased to have that paramount in- 
terest to British statesmen which it had byt a 
short time ago. As the sudden seizure of Port 
Hamilton disconcerted Russia's plans on the 
Western Coast of the Pacific, so the construction 
of the Canadian trans-continental railway marks 
another commercial and political victory of 
Great Britain and one on which she may look 
with unmingled and complete satisfaction. But, 
granting all the advantages of that railway, pre- 
sent and prospective, it is not likely that th 
will weigh so heavily in the balance with English 
statesmen as to cause them to under-estim 
the importance of the Suez Canal, and no 
trifling consideration will induce them to re- 
Jinquish any of the very substantial and dearly 
bought advantages of Great Britain's present 
position in Egypt. ‘The Suez Canal is to-day as 
necessary for English commerce as it everwa 
the great freight-carrying trade will be scarcely 
affected by the opening of an alternative route 
across the American continent. While the com- 
merce of the continental nations has admittedly 
made great progress, their combined trade in 
connection with the Suez Canal is yet far from 
being anything of like importance with that of 
Great Britain. According to the statistical re- 
port of last year, 76.77 per cent. of the total net 
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tonnage that passed through the canal was 
carried in British ships, while France, the 
next commercial and political competi 





figures with but 9.05 per cent. After France 
come Holland with 3.98 and Germany with 
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3.14 per cent. The rest falls to Powers who 
have scarcely any interest in the Canal, and who, 
with the exception possibly of Russia, have 
never prominently figured in matters affecting 
the Egyptian question. In view of the great 
importance of the Suez Canal to the British: 
merchant, it is not likely that English statesmen 
will sacrifice vital interests in Egypt for the sake 
of French concessions in the Pacific, the less so 
as M. Freycinet has already practically with- 
drawn his hands from the New Hebrides and is 
not in a position to a offer a guid pro guo either 
in Europe or Australia, although French papers 
intimate that the cession to England of one of 
the islands of the Tahiti Group as a coaling 
station would be, in view of the future comple- 
tion of the Panama Canal, a fair equivalent 
on the side of France for substantial concessions 
in the administration of Egypt. 











Tur Fiji Shimpo, discussing the news of the 
departure of two Chinese men-of-war from 
Nagasaki, says that China’s moveinents are ever 
vague and uncertain, and, as her actions a 
never regulated by consistency or regularity, 
no one having dealings with her can anticipate 
with confidence what course her policy will 
take. In illustration, the Fi? cites her action 
in Korea and Annam, and hazards the con- 
jecture that similar vacillation will mark her 
conduct in reference to the disturbance at Naga- 
saki. It would have been desirable’ asa pre- 
cautionary measure to require that the four 
vessels constituting squadron 
should be retained in Nagasaki till the conclu- 
sion of the present negotiations; steps bei 
taken, should it become absolutely necessary 
hat one of them should depart, to ascertain 
that none of the authors or accomplices of the 
recent riot formed part of the crew. For if any 
guilty person were thus removed, the circum- 
stance would furnish the Chinese officials 
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the Chinese 

















ith 


which would greatly hinder the settlement of 
the affair. If one ship is to leave the port un- 
questioned, there is no reason why all may not 
similarly depart. The J¢j¢ does not suppose 
such an event would actually occur, but there 
can be no question of the importance of having 
all the Chinese vessels at Nagasaki during the 
progress of the negotiations, so that any cvi- 
dence required may be at once forthcoming. 


| By a vote of 28 to r5 the Congress of the Cham- 


bers of Commerce of the British Empire has 
adopted a resolution urging the remonetiz 
of silver, The actual language of the resolution 
was :—‘ This Congress that the 
diminishing supply of gold during recent years 
has been an important factor in the existing 
depression of trade, and believes that the re- 
monetization of silver would afford some relief 
to this state of things.” It isa guarded resolu- 
tion, but one which must nevertheless exercise a 
considerable influence on this great question. 
The distribution of votes, too, is significant— 
nearly two to one in favour of bimetallism. 
Indeed the ratio would have been more than two 
to one had not the Bom Chamber of Com- 
merce instructed its representative to vote against 
remonetization, on the ground that it would | 
injure India, Nothing could 
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pretexts and excuses the skilful employment of | 
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compete her 





|wants—as the Bombay delepate frankly told the | 
'Congress—to supply not only 1 





rself but the! 


export trade of India than gold monometallism | p 





countries that surround her with her own cotton 
manufactures, and in this design she is materially 
helped by currency laws which enable her to 
undersell her gold-using rivals. In these eon- 
siderations the Bombay Chamber founda reason 
for wishing to keep things as they are, but 
assuredly it is not a reason that will appeal to 
English manufacturers. The resolution adopted 
by the Congress may not produce any imme. 
diate result. But it shows that business men 
are at length awaking to the truth. It has tobe 
supplemented, too, by the third Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade, 
which says that ‘the question of the depreciation 
in the value of silver merits early and separate 
examination with reference to the currency as 
a whole and with reference to the home mone- 
tary em and its relations to India, the Colo- 
nies, and foreign countries.” 








Prrnars it is taking too high a view of jour- 
nalistic functions to suppose that they are 
primarily concerned in elevating the moral tone 
of society. But certainly it is not too sanguine 
to expect that to lower that tone as much as 
possible shall not be their chief object. A 
resposibility attaches to those who have the ear 
of the public. When they take advantage 
of their position to persuade the people that 
unscrupulous selfishness and personal ag- 
grandisement are the mainsprings of all political 
action, they are abusing their privilege to the 
full extent of their power ; doing everything they 
can to represent humanity in a degraded light; 
to place the motives that guide it on a despicable 
lev It seems to us that the St. Fames's 
Budget has been persistently performing this 
evil part since it came into existence. It re- 
solutely refuses to suspect a Liberal statesman 
of cither patriotism, integrity, or purity of 
purpose. It tars every action of Mr. Gladstone 
and his associates with the brush of jobbery and 
venality It pro ns with almost fanatic 
emphasis that to derive the impulses of human 
conduct from any source but selfish trickery and 
low ambition is to dub oneself asimpleton. Mr. 
Gladstone, the S/. Zames's declares, “has long 
been a curse to his country,” and the injury she 
suffers at his hands “all springs from error that 
is the worst of errors in a statesman; the un- 
scrupulous pursuit of personal ambition, the 
satisfaction of personal vanity and vindictive- 
ness.” So on, week in week out, this leading 
Conservative journal bids the people of England 
look as low as possible for the motives cf their 
st 


























smen; educates them to guage political 
ethics by the most degraded standards. It isa 
creditable rdle for a great journal to perform. 


THER 





is bad news for milk drinkers. Milk 
has been proved, it would seem, to be the 
channel through which scarlet-fever is usually 
disseminated. ‘The investigations of Drs. Klein 
and Power at the Brown Institution show that 
searlet-fever is the effect of a micro-coccus, 
which is itself produced by an eruptive disease 
in cows’ udders. The disease in the animals is 
trifling. It does not affect their feeding powers 
or milk supply, and is consequently all the more 
likely to escape detection. The theory of cau- 
sation advanced by Dr. Klein igthus epitomized 
n journal:—*'The micro-coceus is 
ent in the ulcerated udder of the cow. The 
st seems all miaterial respects, 
J is milked in the regular cuurse. The 
ers of the milker become infected with the 
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‘ | 
matter on the udder, and squeeze minute par- 


ticles of it into the milk. But milk has been 
proved by experiment to be an admirable me- 
dium for the rapid multiplication of the micro- 
coccus, and it has also been proved by experi- 
ment that the creature thus cultivated in milk, 
when introduced into a calf by inoculation, pro- 
duces a far more virulent type of disease than 
that disseminated by contact, and one which 
closely corresponds in all its symptoms to scarlet 
fever.” The direct experiment upon the human 
subject has not, of course, been tried. But it 
scarcely seems necessary. The theory is already 
pretty clearly established. 





Tue conclusion and ratification of an extradition 
treaty between the United States and Japan still 
further accentuates the anomalies of extraterri- 
toriality, as certain Powers interpret the term. 
Great Britain, on the grounds that extradition 
having ceased, with her, to be a purely a func- 
tion of the executive and become a judicial act, 
and that by treaty she has acquired the privilege 
of performing all judicial acts as regards her 
own subjects in Japan, claims that she is entitled 
to pursue and arrest within Japanese terri- 
tority Englishmen flying thither to escape the 
consequences of crimes committed elsewhere. 
The contention is intelligible enough, but 
scarcely, as we think, tenable ; since, if pushed 
to its logical consequence, it means that each of 
the Treaty Powers is competent, by independent 
legislation, to extend extraterritorial privileges 
as much as it pleases, without any regard to the 
Treaty which confers those privileg Atal, 
events, we have now an emphatic declaration 
from the Government of the United States that, 
in matters relating to extradition, the Treaties 
have no-wise altered Japan's status as an 
independent empire. 


ee 
President Cleveland's announcement that one 


reason for the conclusion of the Extradition 
Treaty is “because of the support which it 
will give Japan in her efforts towards judicial 
authority and complete sovercignty,” seems 
worthy of the liberal attitude which the United 
States have always adopted towards this coun- 
try. It may be said that this treaty, accom- 
panied by such an announcement, is the second 
practical evidence which the United States 
have given of their good will. Of professions 
there has not been any stint, but with the 
exception of the restoration of the Shimonoseki 
indemnity, nothing tangible had been done until 
now. Henceforth there will be less justice on 
their side who claim that America’s friendship 
has hitherto been vox ef preteria nihil. 
































Tuere must be a considerable resemblance be- 
tween the state of Florence at present and that of 
Tokyo. We read of the former :—“ Florence is 
everywhere scented with carbolicacid, the streets 
are of incredible cleanness,” and measures are 
prepared for “the careful isolation and disinfec- 
tion of chance cases of cholera should any 
occur.” Florence has escaped so far, but our 
experience in Japan tells us that these precau- 
tions are not necessarily effectual. 


Lop Satissvry’s health has become a source 
of great anxiety. He lately underwent a care- 
ful course of treatment at the waters of Royat, 
but the result has been disappointing. Reports 
of his complete recovery were circulated, but it 
is said that they are contradicted by his aspect. 
His gait has become feeble, his stoop is more 
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pronounced than formerly, and the exhaustion 
produced by any physical exertion is described 
as painfully evident. The anxiety through which 
he passed during the elections, and subse- 
quently in his attempts to form a coalition Cabinet 
must have tried him greatly. The impression 
is that his share of work as Premier will be con- 
fined, for some time at all events, to the most 
general direction of affairs. 





Oxe of the harbour constables was the author 
of a prompt rescue from drowning on Monday 
A Chinese child, which had been 
playing with a companion in an empty boat near 
the Mayeda-bashi, fell overboard accidentally and 
was being carried rapidly away by the current 
when the occurrence was noticed by the occu- 
pants of a police boat in the vicinity. The con- 
stable on duty, Nakagawa Seiichi, at once ordered 
the boatmen to pull quickly to the spot, and on 
reaching the place where the child had already 
I but disappeared beneath the surface, sprang 
over-board to its ass’ 


evening. 








nce, Fortunately the 
boatmen were able to second the officer's efforts, 
and the child was restored to its mother, little 


the worse for its aquatic diversion. 


Cuotera in TokyS remained pretty constant 
until the 2nd instant. On that day it suddenly 
sprang to 347 cases. The following are the 
figures :— 
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The conspicuous diminution on the 27th, when 
violent rain and northerly winds broke up the 
hot weather, is remarkable. 





Tux following subscriptions to the fund for 
relieving the families of sanitary officials, re- 
ceived at the Kanagawa Kencho, are acknow- 
ledged with many thanks 

Vax. | Yax, 















Already acknowledged, 1,403.4 | Mr. MeSayonara 
Captain Saunders ao) | Mr. F R 
Nir 3 HD 
John Sicven 
S.N. 
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Tue cholera returns for Yokohama during the 
past week were :—Saturday, 28th ultimo, new 
cases, 10; deaths, 4. Sunday, new cases, 10; 
deaths, 5. Monday, new cases, 13; deaths, 10. 
Tuesday, new cases, g;.deaths, 6, Wednesday, 
new cases, 9; deaths, 5. Thursday, new cases, 
133 deaths, 7, Friday, new cases, 24; deaths, 
13. Total cases, 88 ; deaths, 50; against total 
cases last week, 81 ; deaths, 65. 




















Tue Fiji Shimpo publishes a telegram saying 
that two French ships—the Zurenne and the 
Laclochetr’e—visited the island of Oki on the 
26th instant. Admiral Ricunier and Captain 
Dupuis landed from the Zurenne, and spent 
some time at the District Office. The last port 
of call of the ships had been Tsuruga, and they 
were supposed to be en row/e for Fusan. They 
sailed again after three hours. 








Tux value of isolating the shed for soldering 
leaky tins of kerosene where oil is stored in 
large quantities has just been well illustrated at 
Hongkong, the destruction of the erection at 





Bowrington used for that purpose having in- 


UNIVE 
UR 


volved the loss ofa few dollars only, whereas had 
a fire broken out in the soldering shed, as that 
place was situated some time ago, it would have 
caused the destruction of more than half a mil- 
\tion cases of oil. 





Many persons who have recently returned from 
Nikko and Ikao, on comparing notes, agree that 
ja rather violent shock of earthquake was felt on 
Sunday night shortly before half-past nine at 
both those places. The phenomenon was also 
observed in Yokohama at the same time, which 
shows that the movement included a large area. 


Tue fifty Chinese constables of the Hong- 
kong Police who were recently bowled out in 
receiving hush-money from gambling-houses, 
have been several times up before the Magis- 
trate, but no decision has yet been given from 
|the Bench. They are allowed out on $100 bail, 
jand about a dozen have bolted. 





|\We learn from a private letter that cholera has 
| reached Nagano fen, and that 25 persons have 
|died in Oiwake. Also in the small village of 
| Karuisawa, containing a population of 451, 
nine persons had succumbed to the malady 
during the past week. 


A TeLxGram to the Osaka Shésen Kaisha, from 
its steamer Asahi Maru, which arrived at 
Kagoshima from Riukiu, the afternoon of the 
22nd ultimo, says that everything was in a 
normal condition at the islands up to the time 
of the steamer’s departure. 


Cart Stroman, a Swede, shothimself through 
the heart with a revolver at a house in Gage- 
street, Hongkong, in consequence o! a quarrel 
|with a woman named Brantley, who resided 
there. The jury returned a verdict of “suicide 
whilst of an unsound mind.” 


AccorpinG to a telegram published in the Nich 
Nichi Shimbun, the Chinese Consul at Naga- 
saki has consented to receive the indictment 
prepared by the Japanese officials with regard 
to the fracas of the 15th ultimo. 














Tue total number of cases of cholera which 
occurred in Téky6 from the outbreak of the dis- 
ease on June Sth to noon of August 24th was 
5,043, and the number of deaths 3,056, the rate 
of mortality being 60.5 per cent. 


J. Nexsox, one of the crew of the American 


schooner Dekofah, who was attacked by cholera 
about eight days ago, died in hospital the after- 
noon of the 25th ultimo. 


Rusovrs that Korea has leased Quelpart to 
Russia are again in the air, but can scarcely be 
reconciled with the larger story that the penin- 
sular Kingdom has been trying to hand itself 
over bodily to Russia, 

















Tue Honorable Sir Francis Plunkett is expected 
to return to Toky6 to-morrow (Sunday) evening. 
He will probably remain in the capital until the 
rth, when he will against visit Nikko. 








A reLecRam received on Thursday in TOky6 
says that Mr. N. R. O'Conor C.B., who was 
lately in Hongkong, will arrive in Japan about 
the 7th instan| 








Tur Kilmory took 2,445 tons rice from Naga- 

saki, for Falmouth f.0,, the steamer Lajw 2,365 

fons for Europe, and the steamer Sith took 100 
ons for the Colonies. This continued demandt 

has driven up value in spite of large supplies. 
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REFORM OF THE JAPANESE STAGE. 
+ 
movement has been 


POWERFUL 

inaugurated in Tdkyé for the improve- 
ment of the histrionic art. Among the 
promoters of the scheme are many of the 
leading men of the Empire. The details of 
their project are not yet public property, 
but enough has transpired, and enough is 
known of the present condition of the 
stage, to enable us to say that swecp- 
ing changes are contemplated. We are 
not at all surprised that the attention 
of reformers has turned in this direction. 
The drama has not appreciably partaken 
of the social revolution now progressing 
in Japan. In all its essentials it remains 
exactly where it was twenty-five years 
ago. <A profession degraded partly by 
accident, partly by the caprice of a tyran- 
nous etiquette, its capabilities as an in- 
strument of popular education and refined 
amusement have still to be developed. In 
Europe the character of the drama has al- 
ways conformed to the character of its 
patrons. If the same rule be applicable 
in Japan, the nation derives much credit 
from the story ofits stage. Excluded ri- 
gorously from the patronage of the noble 
and the educated classes, the histrionic art 
has nevertheless maintained a level con- 
siderably above mediocrity. Not only are 
theactors skilful—often, indeed, of the high- 
est powers—but the stage has never been 
converted into a platform for popularizing 
viceandimmorality. Itistrue that Japanese 
comedy is frequently broad. It sometimes 
employs materials that are banished from the 
daylight of Western decorum, and derives 
inspiration from incidents that would shock 
fastidious delicacy in Europe. But these 
are its exceptional methods. And even 
at their worst, they are relieved by an ele- 
ment of naturalness and simplicity. They 
illustrate with fidelity the fundamental 
difference between Japanese and Euro- 
pean morality—a difference which may be 
best described, perhaps, by saying that, 
where the latter employs circumlocutions, 
the former uses plain noun substantives. 
Westerns, wont to deal in euphemisms with 
bated breath, are apt to draw erroneous 
conclusions from the out-spoken bluntness 
of the Japanese. They infer moral debase- 
ment such as would accompany a similar 
absence of reserve among themselves. 
This is simply to mistake artlessness for 
obscenity. As well might we confound 
the undisguised diction of the Pentateuch 
with the prurient plainness of “Love in 
a Wood” or “The Country Wife.” If 
Japanese comedy sometimes reminds us of 
JUVENAL and ARISTOPHANES, it never re- 
calls WYCHERLEY or CONGREVE. If it some- 
times raises a laugh at the grosser phases of 
life, it never becomes a vehicle for present- 
ing to public imagination whatis immoralin 
company with what is attractive. There- 
fore we say that its character does credit 
to its patrons, for these have hitherto been 
confined to the middle and lower classes, 
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Looking back ‘into history, we do indeed 
find that names illustrious as those of 
HiDEyOSH! (the Taiko) and IgyAsu are 
ociated with the development of the 
histrionic art. But from the time when 
alaw—how inspired the records do not 
tell—relegated the whole actor class to a 
rank only just above the Helots, or Eta 
outcasts, theatres have always been for- 
bidden ground to the aristocracy. Under 
the disabilities of such a ban it is not 
wonderful that the actor has never con- 











ceived a large idea of his own social 
importance. His art he appears to have 
held in the highest esteem, if not reverence, 
but his own status in society he regarded 
as virtually hopeless. 
of this was that he set no store by conven- 


One consequence 


tionalities which an exalted station dictat 
A vicious life could not add much to the 
disgrace he was already condemned to 
suffer. The depraved tendency thus 
inspired did not want for assistance. Fate, 






with its usual waywardness, willed that the 
Get 
solace for her constrained service in circles 





ha should seck in the actor's society 


where the actor's presence was tabooed. 
With these gay little danseusrs, the object 
of acquiring money was generally to spend 
it on an actor. 
it fared with the actor in 





One can easily guess how 
the absence of 





so 





cial restraint and in the presence of such 
strong temptation. Besides, he had not 
even the solace of knowing that his emolu- 
ments be 
talents. Poorly recompenscd, anxious to 
shine in his little world by the help of 
externals, and obliged to purchase or hire 
the greater part of his own wardrobe, he 
was tormented by the constant company 
of debts. In common with his art he 
suffered from the numerous abuses of 
theatrical management. The lessee of a 
theatre was at the mercy of the capitalist ; 
the actor, at that of the wardrobe-owner. 
The lessee generally had nothing but his 
license; the capitalist, a list of the theatre’s 
liabilities, which, contracted some in the 
present, some in the past, generally ag- 
gregated a sum beyond all possibilities o 
liquidation. The bulk of the theatrical 
wardrobe was owned by merciless 
polists who extorted the last sev for the 
temporary use of a costume. The lessee, 
on the other hand, received from the capi- 
talist at each representation just cnough 
money to defray current expenses, and for 
this accommodation was required not only 
to repay the advance, but also to sct aside, 
from the takings, interest at the rate of 
fifty or sixty per cent. 
lessce alike were always weighed down by 
aheavy load of debt. 
that enterprise was without vitality under 
such conditions; that no attempts were 


would proportionate to his 











mono- 





Thus actor and 


We cannot wonder 


made to improve the stage or ils scenery ; 


that audiences were obliged to remain 
eternally content with accessori 


would not have been out of place 








which 
in an 
European peep-show. The whole system 
was so defective that 


reformers were 





deterred by the magnitude of the task. 
Not less in need of change is the custom 
holding representations which last 
from morning to evening. The waste of 
time thus entailed, and the unwholesome 
effects of sitting so many hours in a 
crowded, ill-ventilated building, are not 
the only evil features of this habit. People 
who spend the day looking at a play have 
to cat, and from this necessity there springs 
up around the theatre a little city of tea- 
houses, all adding to the costliness of the 
entertainment and subtracting from the 
productive capacity of the population. So 
that, in every direction, there is ample 


of 





room for reform. The movement, we are 
glad to know, is in hands which render its 
Its ultimate result will be 


a thorough reconstitution of the stage, and 


success certain. 


a corresponding change in the status of 
the actor. Let us hope that the reformers 
will also obtain the repeal of the law of 
1830 which prohibited mixed companies of 
male and female actors. The names of 
Tsv, Kuni, and SuimADA MANKICHI re- 
mind us what the stage in Japan owes to 
woman’s wit. And even though it were 
possible for men to play women’s réles 
perfectly, or to rise to the higher planes 
of their art in company with the painted, 
powdered shams that do duty as maids and 
matrons at present, the motive of the prohi- 
bition would itself remain unworthy of the 
theatre which the reformers contemplate. 








SILVER AND ITS OPPON 

THIS SETTLEMENT. 
e 
I. 
HE importance of the silver problem 
induces us to devote a few lines to the 





considerations advanced by correspondents 
whose letters we recently published, At 
the same time, we confess that we ap- 
proach the task with a fecling of disap- 
pointment, for it seems to us that those 
of our fellow-residents who have under- 
taken the advocacy of gold monometallism 
exhibit a most unfortunate tendency to 
ignore all the arguments hitherto put for- 
ward on the other side. 

We are confronted, in the first place, by 
the familiar objection that the production 
of silver has become too abundant to per- 
To 
that increased production, we are informed, 
must be chiefly attributed the decline in 
its gold price, and it is further added that 
to seek to arrest the decline by establish- 
ing a fixed ratio between the prices of the 
two metals would be an arbitrary and un- 


mit its use as a medium of exchange. 


natural proceeding. 

Asa partial reply to this objection we 
suggested the advisability of determining 
how much of the depreciation in the gold 
price of silver is attributable to its demo- 
netization and how much to its abundance. 

Our correspondent ‘‘ Negozio”’ retorted, 
with evident satisfaction, that ‘‘in suggest- 
ing such a comparison we had struck one 
of the heayiest blowsat silver.” This bold 
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| 
announcement naturally prepared us for 


some conclusive demonstration. We ima- 
gined that ‘“ Negozio” had collected 


statistics which would prove beyond doubt | 
that the abandonment of the free coinage | 
of the white metal had affected its gold 
price to only a trifling degree, and that the} 
main cause of the decline was over-pro- 
duction. Instead of this, our correspon-| 
dent begs the whole question. He de- 
clares that “silver was only demonetized 
when it was found impossible to keep it 
at a fixed value with gold,” and that its 
demonetization was undertaken by Euro- 
pean Governments because ‘they saw 
that the discovery of extensive silver-mines 
in many parts of the world would produce 
such a quantity of the metal that its gold 
value would considerably decrease.” Of this 
novel declaration he furnishes no evidence 





whatsoever. Nay, he does not even adhere 
to it. Inthe very next paragraph of his 
letterhe writes thus :—‘ A time came when 
the two metals, like every other metal, must 
sever their union. The great gold mines 
of Australia, the Cape, and California were 
discovered, and such quantities of the 
yellow metal were poured into the market 
that although silver had been also dis- 
covered, in large quantities, gold was the 
more plentiful, and the value of the two 
metals, for the first time, varicd, with silver 
actually at a premium.” 

We have thus two diametrically opposite 
statements ; first, that silver was demone- 
tized because its excessive production and 
the consequent impossibility of maintaining 
its gold price were foreseen; secondly, 
that the demonetization took place when 
gold being more plentiful than silver, the 
latter was at a premium. 

Nor do ‘ Negozio's”’ contradictions stop 
here. His object is to show that the gold 
price of silver has depreciated through 
over-production, not in consequence of 
demonetization. Yet he affirms that if 
only the United States would follow the 
example of the European monometallic 
nations, and demonetize silver, there would 
ensue such a depreciation of that metal 
as to “surprise the world,” and in fact, 
“silver would no longer be looked upon 
as a precious metal but be used only as 
copper and nickel.” He thus asks us to 
believe that, although the demonetization 
of silver by several great nations, where 
its coinage had been perfectly free, did 
not seriously depreciate its gold price, its 
demonetization now by one nation, where 
its coinage is limited, would forthwith re- 
duce it to the level of nickel and copper. 








Such arguments might be left to refute 
themselves without much danger to the 
cause of bimetallism. Our object, how- 
ever, being, not to controvert “ Negozio” 
or any one else, but to arrive at the truth, 
we proceed to state a few facts bearing 
upon this phase of the question. 


The fundamental mistake made by many 


delicie 
particular year. 





people who discuss the value of silver with 
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reference to its production is that they 


Jargue about it as about merchandise : they] 


fail to distinguish between metal and 
money. The former, indeed, is merchan- 
dise, but so soon as it has been stamped 
ata mint, and has become a legal medium of 
payment at a fixed rate of value—so soon, 
in short, asit has become money—it acquires 
special properties. One ofthese properties 
is that it possesses a certain independence 
with regard to the rate of its production. 
Wheat, silk, and similar staples are con- 
sumed virtually as fast as they are pro- 
duced. Over-production in any one year 
may therefore affect their value in the 
ratio which the excess bears to the pro- 
duce of anormal season, other things being 
equal. But the case of metal used as 
money is wholly different. 
tion during each y 
stock already existing in the world. 


The produc- 
r is added to the total 
The 
latter is alarge multiple of the former, 
and a still larger multiple of any excess or 
cy which the former may show in a 
To fix our ideas on this 
point let us use figures. 
silver coin in the world in 1877 was esti- 
The 











The quantity of 


mated at 3,500 millions of dollars. 


annual production of silver at that time 


was about 75 millions of dollars. Five 


years previously the annual production 
had been 50 millions. 
only a portion was converted into coin. 


OF this production 


For the sake of simplicity, however, let us 


assume that the whole was minted—the 


assumption being highly unfavourable to 
our side of the argument. Then it appears 
that the increase of production—twenty- 
five millions—was only the one hundred- 


and-fortieth part of the whole stock, so 


that, until this increase had accumulated 
and been added to the stock during a 
period of more than thirty years, the 
quantity of silver coin in the world would 
not have received an increment of twenty- 
five per cent. from that cause. This cal- 
culation represents the case in the best 
possible light for our opponents. Yet it 
plainly demonstrates two things: first, 
that the scare about the over-production 
of silver is largely exaggerated ; secondly, 
that to demonetize, within the space of a 
few years, the huge stock of silver hitherto 
used as coin, must have affected the value 
of the metal to a degree admitting no com- 
parison whatsoever with the paltry in- 
fluence of over-production. Silver, so soon 
as it is demonetized, becomes mere mer- 
chandise, 
tically confined to the arts and manufac- 
Any increase of its production 
under such circumstances depreciates its 
value in the same way and to the same 
extent as an excess in the production 
of wheat or silk reduces the market- 
prices of those staples. These considera- 
tions render it easy to understand why 
silver, since it ceased, in great part, to 
be money and became merchandise, has 
steadily and persistently fallen in value as 
compared with gold. There are other 


Its uses are thenceforth prac- 


tures. 


U 


considerations with respect to gold itself, 
but we omit them for the moment. 

In 1848 the annual supply of gold was 
eight millions sterling. In 1852, owing to 
discoveries of new gold-fields in Australia 
jand elsewhere, the supply rose to 38 mil- 
lions. Between 1852 and 1856, it aver- 
aged 29 millions. Now, never at any 
time in the history of silver has anything 
comparable with this been recorded. The 
average annual production of silver from 
1863 to 1867 was 14 millions sterling ; the 
average annual production from 1867 to 
1881 was 18 millions. Writers who raise 
such an outcry about an increase of less 
than 30 per cent. in the production of 
silver, forget altogether that an increase 
of from three hundred to four hundred 
per cent. took place in the production 
of gold not many years ago. The reason 
that the one phenomenon strikes them 
forcibly while the other escapes them, is, 
as we have stated above, that since the 
demonetization of silver in Europe the 
quantity in which the metal is produced has 
acquired an immensely increased influence 
on its market value. People observe it 
under wholly altered conditions, and attri- 
bute to it an instability which would belong 
in a still greater degree to gold were the 
latter deprived of its uses as money. 

Here let us refer for a moment to 
* Negozio’s ” contention that the Govern- 
ments of Europe demonetized silver be- 
cause they foresaw its over-production and 
consequent depreciation. England de- 
monetized silver in 1816, on resuming 
specie payments. There was at that time 
no question whatsoever as to the produc- 
tion of silver. Theoretical arguments in 
favour of a single standard were alone 
considered. France followed suit in 1850, 
just when the placers of Australia and 
California had begun to add unprecedented 
sums to the gold of the world; just when 
Holland and Belgium, fearful of a gold 
deluge, were legislating against the yellow 
metal ; just when Russia was prohibiting 
the export of silver. Germany took the 
fatal step in 1872, when the prophesies of 
M. CHEVALIER with regard to the depre- 
ciation of gold were still occupying the 
attention of economists. Of the action 
subsequently taken by other Governments 
it is unnecessary to speak, because, when 
they declared ‘their allegiance to gold, 
the value of silver had already been 
seriously perturbed by its demonetization, 
and the example of the three leading na- 
tions of Europe had become in a sense 
imperative. 

We conclude, therefore, that the ques- 
tion of the production of silver had nothing 
whatever to do with the origin of its de- 
monetization in Europe, and that its depre- 
ciation of late years, as against gold, is 
principally the result of its demonetization, 

Perhaps the strangest feature of this 
controversy is the apparent inability or un- 
willingness of the gold monometallists to 
admit the converse of their own proposi- 
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tion. For, if so much importance attaches | cheques, and clearing houses materially} Turn now to the two stock objections 


to the apparent abundance of silver, what; 


shall be said of the unquestionable defici- 
ency of gold? If profusion disqualifies 
the former metal to perform the functions 
of money, surely palpable and constantly 
growing scarcity ought to be equally 
fatal to the latter’s claim. The annual 
production of gold has fallen to eighteen 
millions sterling. The best authorities 
calculate that the amount absorbed by 
the arts, by Oriental demand, and by wear 
and tear of the currency is seventeen 
millions a year. There remains thus 
only one million to meet the monetary 
wants of the whole western world. Is it 
conceivable that such a state of affairs 
can fail to produce a financial crisis? The 
monometallists meet this dilemma with 
the invariable reply—“ As civilizatiou pro- 
gresses the need of metallic media perpe- 
tually diminishes. Cheques, bank-notes, 
and clearing houses take the place of silver 
and gold.” Let us hear what a very great 
authority, Mr. Rosert GirFEN, thinks 
with regard to this point. Writing in 
1872, he said:—" It is supposed that the 
gradual perfection of the Clearing House 
arrangements have economized currency 
in the interval since 1850. In England 
there are two standard currencies—the 
sovereigns, which are in the pockets of 
the people and are used as small change, 
and the Bank of England notes, which are 
used for large payments. The economy 
of the Clearing House arrangements, it 
is conceived, applies only to the latter cur- 
rency. So far as the use of sovereigns is 
concerned, the necessities and habits of the 
people are unchanged. Deposit banking 
was quite as much developed in 1850, in 
proportion to the population, as it is now. 
What the Clearing House has accomplished 
is not anything which applies to the mass 
of the people in their use of sovereigns, 
but only something which applies to the 
arrangements among bankers themselves 
in which notes only are used.” The well- 
known essay from which we take this ex- 
tract was written for the purpose of com- 
bating the alarm caused by the immensely 
increased production of gold which resulted 
from the discoveries in Australia and Cali- 
fornia—an increase without parallel in the 
history of silver. Mr, GirFen, perhaps the 
most distinguished monometallist of his 
time, arrived ‘at the conclusion that “ every 
increase of population and business since 
1850 must have involved a proportionate 
expansion of the sovereign circulation, 
and he showed by elaborate and exhaus- 
tive calculations that a total addition of 
nearly sixty per cent. to the volume of the 
gold currency during a period of nineteen 
years was not in excess of what was de- 
manded by the increase of population 
wealth, and industry. 

Thus when threatened, fourteen year 
ago, by a deluge of their favourite metal 
gold, the monomctallists emphatically re- 
fused to admit that the use of 








notes, 
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relieved the demand for metallic media, 
and they further maintained that the 
development of population, wealth, and 
industry required that the volume of coins 
in circulation should be doubled every 
thirty-five years. Threatened now by a 
gold famine, they turn npon their heel 
and announce that the functions of me- 
tallic media of exchange are being ra- 
pidly usurped by paper or relieved by 
clearing houses, and that no addition need 
be made to the volume of coins in cir- 
culation. Can the public be reasonably ex- 
pected to accept both of these doctrines ? 
I. 

The present crisis may be said to have 
that time 
Germany, the United States, and Italy have 
absorbed 220 millions sterling of gold— 
as Lav 


commenced in 1873. Since 





“an amount,” EYE says, “equal 
to the whole production of the metal for 
the past ten years.” England used to coin 
an average of four millions sterling an- 
nually. She only coins a little more than 
one fourth of that amount now. A similar 
or even greater decrease is observable in 
the coinage of other countrics. England 
used to absorb 44 millions sterling of gold 
annually. Between 1877 and 1884, 
the contrary, she parted with ci 
Not only 
tralia and America far less prolific than 





on 
ht mil- 
are the mines of Aus- 





lions. 


they were, but a great and constantly in- 





creasing portion of their products is locally 
absorbed, and the remainder available for 
exportation to Europe steadily diminishes 
Thus, while Australia sent to England an 
annual average of seven millions sterling 
between 1871 and 1875, she sent her only 
seven hundred thousand in 1884. 





But it is useless to multiply figures. 
They are within reach of anyone who 
cares to study this great subject. The 
most bigoted monometallist can no longer 
deny that there has been thrown upon 
gold a burden which it is incapable of 
supporting. The consequence is universal 
misery. We need not describe it, for it is 
unfortunately familiar to us all. 

“Until 1870,'’ says LAVELEYE, 
essay published three months ago, 


in 





an 
silyer 
was the principal and, as LockE said, the 
true monetary 








metal all over the worl 
England alone had a gold standard. A 
and the United 
States, retained a little gold in circulation 


few countries, like France 


by the bimetallic system; after 1873, sud- 
denly and universally, save in India, the 


”)free coining of silver is prohibited, and 


gold coin, heretofore a luxury, becomes 
all at once the sole means of international 
exchange. And this change takes place 
simultaneously with a decrease in the pro- 
duction of gold and ai i 
tivity of trade. 





se in the ac- 





nere 





The result is an unex 
The mints in 
several large countries suspend coin 
iG 
such measures would be 
without effect on the economic world?” 





mpled 





fact in economic history. 








it be admitted for a single instant that 
revolutionary 





raised by monometallists. The first and 
principal of these is the problem of esta- 
blishing a fixed ratio between the values 
of silver and gold. It is admitted that 
trade is seriously hindered by the con- 
stantly increasing difficulty of making ex. 
changes between the two metals when 
they no longer bear a settled relation to 
one another. This obstruction is virtually 
of the same nature as that experienced in 
the trade 
inconvertible currency. 
and healthy commerce. 
that to remove such an 


which have an 
It is fatal to sound 

No one denies 
would 
immensely benclit the mercantile world, 


with countries 


obstacle 


apart from the other and incomparably 
larger issues involved in the remonctiza- 
tion of silver.‘ But,” object the monome- 
tallists, “you cannot establish any fixed 
ratio between the metals. The thing is 
wholly impracticable.” This opinion is 
variously expressed by our correspondents. 

First, we have ‘Cent Per Cent,” 
with all the characteristic assurance of the 











who, 








monometallist, write: 

The bimetallists’ theory is not worth argument, 
and will not hold water for two minutes; the mere 
fact of its being founded upon a propused agree- 
tent or conspitacy to confer a fixed value upon an 
article of produce, which that article dovs not really 
possess, is fatal to it, and would prove utterly im- 
able. 
gentleman settles the question 
He dismisses with 
ave of the hand as wholly unworthy of 
notice, such men as CERNUSCHI, LavE- 
LEYE Gin and so forth. To 
him silver is simply “an article of pro- 
duce.” Tle cannot see that it has become 
so by demonetization, and that gold would 
fare similarly were it similarly dethroned 
from its place as coin. 

Next, “A Yankee,’ whose 
thoughtful and moderate writing is in 
pleasant contrast with the airy dogmatism 
of Cent Per Cent :"— 

Will you yield me the courtesy of your columns 
to ask your correspondent,; *X.” what precedent 
he finds in financial and commercial histury or 
experience to warrant his belief that it is possible 
to fix by law a ratio between gold and silver inde- 
pendent of the market price of either. ‘That these 
metals are commodities is a trite dictum. The 
merchant is said to sel? his tea, but this act of 
selling is equally a purchase. He. buys with it 
old or silver, and the coins he receives therefore 
ea market value just as his tea has, and their 
only worth is their r power of being exchanged for 

rvice, * 
fl pales power of money is regulated by 
the intrinsic value of the metal it contains. The 











we have 




























impress of the government stamp on a coin is 
nothing mo an assay matk—a guarantee 
of its genu 


This writer is apparently unconscious of 
the conspicuous contradiction which his 
own statements present. In one breath 
he asserts that “the purchasing power of 
money is regulated by the intrinsic value 
of the metal it contains;" in the next that 
“the only worth of silver or gold coins is 
their power of being exchanged for @ 
Silver and gold derive their 
changed fora service” 

from the enactments which declare them 
egal tender. Remove either of them 
beyond the scope of those enactments, 4 
silyer has been removed, and what be- 


service. 





“power of being © 
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comes of their power of being exchanged 


for a service?” 
were used as coins, how much coin, or silk, 
or labour would a man give for a lump of 
either metal? How, then, about ‘the 
purchasing power of money being re- 
gulated by the intrinsic value of the metal 
it contains?” " 

It never apparently occurs to the formu- 
lators of such objections that, not between 
silver and gold alone, but also between 
copper and gold, a fixed ratio is already 
maintained, for coinage purposes 
tirely irrespective of the relative mar- 


If neither silver nor gold 


en- 





ket prices of the metals. An ounce 
of silver can be bought for less than 
forty-five pence. It is issued to the 


public in coin by the mint of England 
at sixty 
thus over jo per cent. 
pence are made, has a metallic value 
exactly one-fourth of its value as coin. 
Several years ago, when this difference— 
in the case of silver anc 





x pence—the seignorage being 
Copper, of which 





gold—was only 





twelve per cent., a question was raised: 
in the House of Commons as to the justice 
of paying wages in coins the metal of 
which was worth much less than their face 
values. The House of Commons might 
as well have occupied itself with an inquiry 
into the of using 
shells or pieces of cloth as media of ex- 


economical morality 


change in savage countries. A discussion 
took place, however, and Mr. HuBBarD 


settled the matter, conclusively as econo- 








mists agreed, by the following declara- 
tion — 


It is quite true that silver, rather than gold, is 
















the medium through which dhe wages of the labour- 
ing classe ; but to show that the labour: 
ing classes are injured by the Mint reg’ 


Hi 


ler quantity of th 


must be demonstrated that the sl 
receive commands a s y 
saries of life than would a shilling coined 
integral measure of value. ‘The shilli 
culating derives its purchasing powe 
the silver it contains, but from its b 








ing by law a 
twentieth part of a pound—the golden standard. 
The artisan’s shilling is intrinsically the twenty- 


second part of a pound, but how do these facts 
affect his interest, if he can always, with twenty 
shillings or two hundred and forty pence, secure 
the value of a pound? 


We do not at all under-rate the difficulty 
of establishing a fixed ratio between gold 
and silver, but neither can we admit fora 
moment the impossibility of the project. 
Many considerations point to its feasibility. 
In the first place, we recall the fact that 
the two metals held a course nearly parallel 
during three centuries, and that only when 
silver was demonetized did the price of 
gold suddenly rise, within the space of a 
few years, from 15.63 to 20.76. In the 
divergence of the two, now that they are 






exchanged for one another just like other 
commodities—the one being maintained 
at a scarcity value, and the other cut off 
from its principal source of demand—in 
theirdivergenceunder these circumstances, 
we recognise, not a natural condition, but 
aresult of the very legislation which the 
bimetallists would invoke in an opposite 
direction but with greater discretion. 

We observe, in the second place, that 
the cost of production is by no means a 
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true measure of the value of money. MILL 
justly says:— Alterations in the cost of 
production of the precious metals do not 
act upon the value of money except just in 
proportion as they increase or diminish 
its quantity, which cannot be said of any 
other commodity.” Ii, by remonetizing 
silver, a strong stimulus were given to 
mining, so that, in a few years, the yield 
was doubled, trebled, or even quadrupled, 
still this increased production could bear 
but a small ratio to the large stock in 
existence, and would exercise a corre- 
spondingly trifling influence upon the value 
of the metal. Supposing that the present 
production of silver were trebled, the yearly 
increments, even if wholly converted into 
coin, would have to accumulate during 
fully a quarter of a century before they 
doubled the volume of the silver currenc 
Even on this extravagant hypothesis, 
would the finance of the world be greatly 
disturbed? We are not without a prece- 
dent to guide us in replying. Between 1841 
and 1850, the annual production of gold and 
silver, combined, averaged 14} millionsster- 
ling, Between 1866 and 1870, it averaged 
41 millions, The production nearly trebled 
in twenty years. Yet, during that time, 
prices did not rise more than 20 per cent., 
at the outside The increase of popula- 
tion, the growth of commerce and the 
development of industry which took place 
under such happy circumstances, absorbed 
alarge portion of the extra production. 
Another point, clearly demonstrated by 
CAIRNES with regard to the gold-flood of 
1850-70, is equally true of silver, mutatis 
mutandis. If the crop of silver becomes 
so large as to cause a fall in the value of 


.| the metal, that fall leads to its being sub- 


stituted for gold. A quantity of gold is 
thus disengaged from purposes which it 
was formerly employed to serve. The 
result is that both metals fall together in 
value, “the depth of the fall being dimini- 
shed as the surface over which it has taken 
place has been enlarged.” This is one 
feature of the compensatory, or equilibra- 
tory, action of a double standard, which in 
itself constitutes a strong argument in 
favour of bimetallism. Hence it was that, 
during several centuries, down to 1873, 
gold and silver never diverged far from 
the ratio of 15 to 1. Even the great 
discoveries Australia and California 
did not raise the gold price of silver 
as five per cent. and it 
has been proved that their permancnt 
effect did not exceed one,and a half per 
cent. “ A depreciation of 10 or 15 per cent 
in the measure of value spread over a 
quarter of a century is hardly of a kind to 
produce any social disruption,” says 
GIFFEN. We fail, therefore, to appreciate 
the insuperable difficulty of establishing a 
fixed ratio between gold and_ silver— 
though of course it could not be such an 
extravagant ratio as that contemplated by 
“ Negozio ;""—and we regard as altogether 


in 


as much 








chimerical the apprehension that to re- 


monetize silver would flood the world with 
the white metal. 

Perhaps we ought to add that what we 
have written above is by no means intend- 
ed to serve as an exposition of the case 
for silver. Our aim has simply been to meet 
the points raised by our correspondents. 











THE BURMAH SETTLEMENT. 
a 

T is welcome news that negotiations at 
Peking have finally led to an amicable 
adjustment of the dispute between China 
and England with regard to Burmah. One 
point advanced by the Chinese manifestly 
deserved favourable consideration. It had 
reference to the question of frontier. So 
long as Burmah remained a weak and 


.|virtually helpless Power, there was no 


pressing necessity to mark out the exact 
extent of the Burmese dominions. But 
when the country passed into the hands of 
England, the frontier affair assumed a new 
complexion. China was then plainly justi- 
fied in asking to have things placed on a 
distinct and unmistakable footing. Of 
course, as the frontier had never before 
been accurately traced, its delimitation 
presented some difficulty. The Chinese at 
first wanted to have Bhamo on their side 
of the line, and with this object proposed 
as boundary the Shevely River, which 
flows into the Irrawaddy some fifty miles 
below Bhamo. England, on the other 
hand, proposed the Tapeng River, which 
enters the Irrawaddy just above Bhamo. 
Even the latter arrangement would have 
ceded to China a considerable slice of 
territory hitherto included by cartographers 
in the Kingdom of Burmah. The former 
was objectionable for many reasons, but 
chiefly on this account—that China accom- 
panied it by a declaration of her intention 
to make Bhamo an open port. Now the 
only practicable route to Bhamo is by the 
Irrawaddy, which from the town to the 
sea lies within England’s newly acquired 
territory. Great Britain would thus have 
been in the position of having to police a 
long stretch of river in order that it might 
afford a secure road to the merchantmen 
of rival Powers. Of course such a settle- 
ment could scarcely be tolerated. China's 
second claim had reference to suzerainty. 
Burmah is another of those States towards 
which she affects to stand in some shadowy 
relation of chieftainship. Silly and un- 
practical as the claim seems, Great Britain 
was not unwilling to entertain it on grounds 
of friendship. Lord SaLisBury proposed 
an ingenious arrangement by which Bur- 
mese tribute would have come, as of yore, 
to Chinese coffers, only the hands that 
transmitted it would have been religious— 
those of the heads of the Buddhist Church 
in Burmah. The story goes that this com- 
promise seemed quite acceptable to China, 
but that before it could be embodied in a 
treaty the Conservative Cabinet fell, and 





its Liberal successors did not endorse the 
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scheme. Thenceforth the 
hung fire and it was cxpeeted that they 
could not be carried to a conclusion before 
the arrival in Peking of Marquis Ts 3 
who had taken a prominent part in their 
conduct at the outset. But Mr. O’CoNnor, 
by tact and adroitness, has succeeded in 
closing this inconvenient question. The 
exact details of the settlement are not yet 
public property, but we have reason to 
believe that they are quite satisfactory, 
and that they were elaborated in a manner 
calculated to cement the friendly under- 
standing between the Courts of Peking 
and St. James. Itis an open secret that 
the reason of Mr. O'CoNoR's protracted 
stay in Peking after the arrival of Sir JOHN 
WALSHAM, was that he, Mr. O'Conor, 
might carry to a successful issue the nego- 
tiations which he had conducted so ably 
up to that point. One immediately good 
result of the settlement is that it will finally 
deprive the Burmese dacoits of all hope of 
Chinese assistance. There is good reason 
to think that these troublesome folks had 
laid out for themselves a rdle similar to that 
played by the Black Flags in Tonquin. 
The latter had to fight along time on their 
own account before China came actively to 
theirassistance, andthe dacoits might fairly 
anticipate similar céoperation from their 
neighbour, if only they could make a stand 
stout enough to be worth supporting. 
The treaty, however, puts an end to all 
this, and the Burmese insurgents will pro- 
bably weaken considerably when they 
appreciate the loss of their last hope 
With regard to the prospects of trade in 
Upper Burmah, so much has been written 


negotiations 














that we refrain from touching the subject 
again. One thing, however, has to he 
noted ; namely, the growing belief that, 
despite Mr. Corguuowun’s sanguine pre- 
dictions, the Bhamo route will never be 
available as a principal means of commer- 
To tap 
that supposed El Dorado the West River, 
vid Canton and Pese, seems to be the only 
really practicable road. 
and Szechuen, the province on the north 
of Yiinnan, there are said to be three of 
the largest 
ravines between mountains thirteen thou- 
sand fect high. The Yangtsze is the way 
to reach northern Yiinnan. 
mah, it is, for its own sake, well worth the 
ngland is taking to acquire it. 


cial communication with Yiinnan. 


Between Bhamo 





alleys in the world, with deep 


As for Bur- 


pains E 











THE PANAMA CANAL, 
s 
HIE most damming indictment yet pre- 
ferred against the Panama Canal has 
been prepared by M. LEROy-BEAULIEU. 
While the general public busies itself consi- 











dering what progress the work has made, and 
whether or no the engincering difficulties 
surmountable, the editor of the Zcono- 
of the 
scheme as they are now presented to the 
world. Seven hundred millions of frances 


ar 





miste examines the financial aspc 
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|tiave already. been expended’on the enter- 
prise, and six hundred millions more are 
asked for, not to finish the canal, but “to 
carry it to such a degree of advancement 
as will leave no doubt of final success.” 
‘The new loan cannot be obtained at a 
cheaper rate of interest than from 7 to 8 
per cent. At present a sum of 45 millions 
of francs is needed annually to pay interest 
on capital and general expenses. If the 
financial programme now contemplated be 
pursued, this sum will amount to 55 mil- 
lions in 1887, to 70 millions in 1888, and 
to $8 or 90 millions the following: year, so 
that if seven or eight years elapse before 
the completion of the work, the whole of 
the new loan of six hundred millions would 
barely suffice to defray interest and general 
expenses, without devoting a shilling to 
the actual digging of the canal. Nor is 
this the whole story. From the report of 
M. Rousseau, who was despatched by the 
Minister of Public Works to examine the 
condition of the canal, it is quite evident 
that six hundred millions will not be enough 
to finish it. They will only bring it to a 
age from whence the end will be dis- 
cernible. And this, too, on the supposition 
the whole of the money is devoted to 
work of construction, whereas, in 
point of fact, the greater portion of it 
would go to pay interest. Year by year 
the sum required for the latter purpose 














would increase and that applicable to the 
former diminish, so that, in the end, at 
least two milliards would probably have 
been expended before a ship passed the 
What is the prospect of re- 
couping such an immense outlay of capital? 





Isthmus. 


The gross earnings of the Suez Canal 
amount, at present, to sixty-five millions 
of francs annually, and the most sanguine 
estimate does not contemplate any such 
return from the Panama Canal, at least 
for several years after its completion. 
Moreayer, five per cent. of the traffic 
receipts have to be paid to the Columbian 
Government. But the greater part of 
the capital of two milliards, will have been 
borrowed at about 7 per cent., so that the 
gross carnings will not suffice even to pay 
half of the charges on account of interest. 
In the face of such figures M. Lerov- 
BEQULIev naturally pronounces the enter- 
prise quite hopeless unless the Govern- 
ments of some of the Great Powers interest 
themselves it. 
United States, to England, to Germany, 
to Italy, to Russia, to Holland, and to 
Spain, to assist in this great work of civi- 
lization, Not by subventions. Ilistory is 
grateful to Saip PACHA and to ISMAiL 
Pacua for the cnormous sacrifices they made 
in behalf of the Suez Canal—sacrifices which, 
in IsMAiL’s case, amounted to some dozens 
of millions of francs Khedival 
But history deters others from 
following their example. Moral, not ma- 
terial, aid is required. 


in He appeals to the 


and his 
crown, 


The Great Powers 
d only guarantee the interest of the 
apita If they do so, funds for the 











sunk, 


Ori 


prosecution of the work may be obtained 
at about 3} per cent. interest; and as, in 
that case, another milliard would probably 
suffice to complete the canal, the annual 
payment on account of interest on the 
new loan would not exceed 32 millions 
Then, by charging 10 francs per ton 
—which is 50 centimes more than the 
charge the Suez Canal—a gross 
receipt of 40 millions annually might be 
anticipated from the commencement, and 
this would be enough to pay the guar- 
interest and the cost of main- 
tenance. Should the traffic attain any- 
thing like the dimensions anticipated by 
M. bE Lesseps, the capitalists who have 
already sunk six hundred millions in the 
enterprise will fare well enough; but 
should the work be carried on by private 
enterprise, they will get nothing at all, and, 
moreover, immense sums of French money 
will have been spent for the benefit chiefly 
of England and America. Such is M. 
LeROY-BEAULIEU’S way of looking at the 
matter. He does not see why France should 
deliberately lose at Panama a sum equal to 
half of the indemnity she paid to Germany, 
and he roundly denounces the whole enter- 
prise, in regard of the blindness of its pro- 
moters, as a parallel to the war of 1870. 
The former will, in his opinion, be as 
reparable and almost as large a disaster as 
was the latter. No one has hitherto spoken 
so plainly and with such authority on the 
subject of this unfortunate scheme as 
the editor of the Economiste. His verdict 
will doubtless carry immense weight in 
France. Whether the Governments of 
England and America will find the enter- 
prise sufficiently attractive to pledge their 
country’s credit in its behalf, is a question 
which we should be disposed to answer in 
the negative. 
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sible for the sentiments or opini 
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BISHOP BICKERSTETH. 


To THe Eptror ov Tne “Jaran Mare” 
Dear Siz,—Will you kindly publish the en- 
closed correspondence and oblige. 
Yours very truly, 
E. CHAMPNEYS IRWINE. 
Yokohama, August 28th, 1886. 











(cory.) 

Hakodate, 20th August, 1886. 

Reverend AND DEAR S1r,—I regret that through 
a mistake the document of which I enclose a copy 
did not reach me till a few days since. 

May I now ask you to lay it before your Church 
Committee at their next meeting, and to enter 2 
copy upon the Register of the Church where you 
minister, 

Tam your faithful Servant in Christ, 

Epw, Bicxersterty, 
Bishop. 
The Rev. E. C. Irwine. 


(covy.) 

In the name of God, Amen. 

Yo all the Faithful in Christ Jesus throughout 
the World, and especially to the “British Residents 
and to all others whom it may concern in Japan. 

Greeting,—Be it known into you by these Pre- 
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sentsthat We Edward White, by Divine Providence 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all Englund 
dnd Metropolitan, having recived from Her Most 
Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, Her Royal 
Licence under Her Sign Manual authorizing us to 
consecrate our beloved in Clirist, The Reverend 
Edward Bickersteth, M.A. a British subject, to 
be a Bishop to the intent that he should exercise 
his functions as Bishop of the Church of England 
in Japan, did, on the Second day of February, 
1886 (being the Feast of the Purification of Saint 
Mary the Virgin), in pursuance of such Royal 
Licence, consec n, the said Edward Bicker- 
steth a Bishop accordingly (calling to Our Assist- 
ance Our Right Reverend Brethren in Christ— 
Frederick, Lord Bishop of London, Thon Legh, 
Lord Bishop of St. Albans; James, Lord Bishop of 
Hereford, Edward, Lord Bishop of Lincoln; Edward 
Henry, Lord Bishop of Exeter; and William 
Walsham, Bishop Sutiragan of Bedford) the Rites 
of te Church of England, as prescribed in the Book 
intituled: “ The Form and Manner of Making 
and Ordaining and, Consecrating of Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons,” being in all things duly ob- 
served, he having first taken the oaths required in 
this Behalf. 

Given under our Hand and Seal this rith day 
of February in the year of our Lord, 1580, and of 
our Translation the 


(Sea. 


































(Signed) Epwann Castvar, 


Christ Church Parsonage, Yokohama, 

(cory.) August 24th, 1886. 

Rieu Reverexp axp Drar Sit,—I bey to 
acknowledye the receipt of your letter of the 201 
instant, and its enclosure. “T Members of the 
Congregation and the Governing Body have 
already been made acquainted with the same 
interesting particulars of your consecration, as 

ywere reporied at Iength in the journals six 
months since, but they will be happy to receive 
them from yourself. regret that | cannot enter 
them upon the Register of the Church, as there 
being no Parish, one dues not exist. 

Christ. Church is a purely local and cong! 
tional body ; formed of men of ail nationalities, 
its worship, though following the English rit 
is conducted on soil which forms no part of any 
English diocese. It is self-supported, receives no 
grant from State or Missionary bodies, and, as 
Tascertained from high legal authority sume years 
ago, its Members, Ollicers, and Ministers are not 
within the scope of any Ecclesiastical authority, 
English or derived. 

The standards of reference for its general mz 
nagement, ritual, and finance are its trust deeds 
alone. 

Let me conclude by saying that as_a Bishop of 
the same communion as myself you have always 
been a welcome and honoured’ Visitor to. my 
Church, and received with the respect that is du 
to your rank and position, My congregation has 
also exhibited in a very practical manner its in- 
terest in the Missionary work for which you were 
especially chosen. 

I need hardly re-assure you that this interest 
will continue to be felt by us all, and I desire for 
you all possible happiness. 

I have the honour to be, Right Reverend and 
dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

E. Cuampneys [nwiny. 

To the Right Reverend Bishop Bickersteth, 

Hakodate." 












































A RUSSIAN PRINCE AT VLADIVOSTOCK. 


To te Epiror or tie “ Jarax Mat? 

Sir,—We have read with much surprise an 
article in your much respected paper of Saturday 
July 24th, and as it seems to have been writien 
with an object, 1 most respectfully beg you to 
insert the following in your next issue. 

The American alluded to in your issue of July 
2gth, would have done well had he never come 
to this country at all: it would have been better for 
the Americans interested, and would also have 
saved the police some trouble. It is very strange 
that the author of the article should have got 
things all on the wrong side, as the undersigned 
also an American with full knowledge of the 
affair, begs to state that the Russian Prince ful- 
filled all his obligations to the American to the 
very letter, and procured privileges as was agreed. 
But the enterprising American made whalcs out 
of salmon, and obtained money, and valuable 
contracts under such false pretences; and in the 
garb of a Russian Prince he duped his own con- 
trymen, The American never fultilled any part 
of his contract, neither with cash nor with vessels, 
but instead produced certain invalid documents 








In regard to a steam launch capable of running 
at the rate of 13 knots per hour: upon the artival 
here of the American, he demanded from the 
Russian Prince nothing less than $10,500 dollars 
as the cost of same. Nothing of the kind was ever 
ordered by the Prince, but in the month of June 
the launch arrived in a vessel chartered by other 
parties of this place, and it was then ascertained 
that the real cost of the launch was only $5,000, 
and that this money had not been paid by the 
American, but by ‘another who was unlucky 
enough to have been connected with his great 
enterprise. It is therefure evident that” the 
speculative American wanted money from the 
Russian Prince, which somewhat reverses the 
statement in your former article. Fortunately 
the Russian was a little too sharp to be made a 
dupe of, and the American, finding the game would 
not work in Siberia, started very suddenly, and 
left, it is hoped, for more genial climes, Your 
article explains the circumstances through which 
the American came here, but the reader would no 
doubt take great interest in knowing how and why 
he left a country so undeveloped as Siberia. 

Lam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
THE OTHER AMERICAN REF 

Viadivostock, August 24th, 1886. 


We great! 
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regret the original statement. elieving,, from cits 
ices wliich lately came to our knowledge, that we ha 
been misled, we hid already taken stepsto peucure exact infore 
mation from Viadivectock. Out corre-pondent’s letter comes, 
therefure, most opportunely, 














THE PRESS AND THE TELEGRAPH 
DEPARTMENT. 








Misistine prs Commenications, 
Administration des Tél 
Tokio (Japon), 25th August, 1886. 
To Tur Epiror oy THe “ Jaran Matt.” 

Sin,—Referring to an extract from the Fi 
‘mpo appearing in your issuc of Monday the 
d instant, under the heading “Notes from 
Japanese Papers,” and to your note 
attached thereto, it is hardly necessary for me to 
remark that the subject matter, as well as all 
similar items appearing from time to time in that 
or other native papers, are emanations from the 
several reporters’ brains. 
As 1 other countries, the employés of the 
Japanese Telegraph Department are pledged to 
Secrecy as to all matiers connected with the duties 
of their office, 
Daring the past fiftecn years only two instances 
have cccurred in which that pledge was violated, 
nd the discovery was, in each followed by 
punishment, under the Criminal Code, and by 
dismi 
Lam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
WM. H. STON 

Secretary 


[We are glad that this explanation has been given. The 
Fiji Shimg’s reporter stated that, etween the roth and 
the 20th instant, no less than nine telegraphic despatches, 
relating to the Nazasaki affair, had been sent from the 
British’ Legation to the Foreign Ofiice in London. In 
point of fact no such telegrams were sent at all, but 
nevertheless the impression conveyed to the public by the 
Fizisitem, with, reaard to the privacy of the Telegraph 
Burea, was decidedly disquieting, | Vditorial supervision 
cannot beimmaculate,but it\isto behoped that our Tokyo 
contemporary will watch the purveyors of such rumours 
more carefully —Ep. }. M.] 


ADOPTION OF 
BY JAPAN 


To tue Evitor ov tHe “Japan Mar.” 

Sin,—In two of the recent issues of your paper. 
T observe that you caution Japanese ladies against 
atoo rash adoption of the European costume, I 
further notice that you speak from zesthetical, eco- 
nomical, and in some respects sanitary points of 
view. As to the soundness of all your observations, 
Lentertain not a particle of doubt, and it is with 
the greatest diffidence that I now ask your courtesy 
to allow me to lay before the public, through the 
medium of your paper, some of the more important 
considerations which have induced our ladies to 
abandon their native garments in favour of the 
Western costume. I do not claim that those con- 
siderations have seriously entered the mind of 
every female advocate of the costume reform, 
for, as may easily be imagined, and as gene- 
rally happens. in all movements of similar nature 
in any country, the number of ladies who have 
thoroughly and soberly considered the nature 
and the scope of the question is necessarily very 
small, the majority being, in a greater or lesser 
degree, mere dupes of fashion. 
‘The first consideration refers to health. ‘This 
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}ROPEAN COSTUME 
— LADIES. 

















for the approval of the Russian Prince. 
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point is, in the estimation of all intelligent Japa- 





nese ladies and of every male advocate of the 
female costume reform, probably the most impor- 
tant among the considerations which have in- 
fluenced the decision in favour of the adoption of 
Western garments. Certainly the latter are not 
entirely free from unhealthy features, and so far as 
the direct connection between the garments and the 
body is concerned, there may not be much difference 
in the sanitary qualities of Japanese and Wes- 
tern costumes, although, fashionable dress aside, 
I am inclined for many reasons to regard the 
latter as more healthy. But when ‘we con. 
sides the relative advantages of the one and 
the other in all their remote and complex relations 
to the health of the body, the foreign costume has 
many points of decided superiority over the Japa- 
nese. The extremely delicate and treacherous 
health of the Japanese women is no doubt in a 
large measure attributable to the peculiarly 
strained relations hitherto maintained between the 
sexes, and to the nature of the education pre- 
scribed for women. But there is no gainsaying 
the fact that the nature of their dress has also had 
an important share in deteriorating their physique. 
Apart from moral considerations, to which I shall 
presently allude, the mere thought of the physical 
inconvenience of walking in Japanese dress keeps 
women indoors, thus predisposing them to inaction. 
1 may here note that the same cause has produced 
the same result in the case of men, though in a less 
degree. Beside the difficulty ef motion caused by 
the’ dangling of clothes at each advance of the foot, 
which applies to the case of men and women 
alike, there is another circumstance peculiar to 
women, which- greatly interferes with respira- 
tion and hampers the freedom of the motion 
of the lower limbs. In order to make this cir- 
cumstance intelligible to those persons who may 
not have closely observed the mode of wearing 
Japanese female clothes, it will be necessary to 
enter into some details.” ‘The garments of Japa- 
nese women are made considerably—8 to 12 inches 

longer than practically necessary, To tuck up 
this superfluous length, the dress is very tightly 
fastened over the hips by means of a slender girdle 
vf cloth; a few inches above this point a second 
girdle is passed round the waist, thus confining 
the surplus portion of the garments between these 
two pieces of cloth. Around the waist and over 
the upper girdle is passed the obi twice and fasten- 
ed at the back, forming a large and high knob. 
In order to keep this protuberant ornament in 
position, a third girdle is passed through its upper 
portion and fastened in front just above the upper 
cdge of thevbs. ‘The last girdle very narrowly com- 
presses the lower pairs of ribs. Thus it will be seen 
that the hard pressure applied on the body from the 
lower part of the chest down to the very bottom of 
the abdomen offers a serious interference to every 
respiratory effort,—and here it is well to remem- 
ber the large share which a woman’s abdominal 
muscles play in her respiratory action,—while 
the compression of the hips is inconsistent with a 
free motion of the lower limbs. Indeed, the com- 
pression of the abdominal region is so great, that 
women actually complain that they cannot take a 
hearty meal with their obi regularly fastened. It 
will now be admitted that, all things considered, 
the Japanese dress constitutes a very serious ob 
stacle to the elevation of our women, 

The second consideration has reference to mo- 
rality, Every one will admit that Japanese garments 
are very objectionable from moral points of view. 
I believe that the effect of keeping indoors neces- 
sitated by the inconvenient nature of our dress, is 
decidedly demoralizing. ‘This alone constitutes a 
very powerful arguméntin favour of the adoption 
of the Western costume, But there is another and 
more important circumstance demanding our atten- 
tion. ‘The frequent exposure of the body which the 
open nature of the Japanese dress entails, despite 
careful management on the wearers part, can- 
not but have a very pernicious influence on her 
delicacy, accustoming her, as it does, to view 
with indifference the displ, f parts of the 
body which the refined susceptibility of the modern 
age requires to be concealed. We thus think 
that by adopting the Western costume, we shall 
add another civilizing influence pregnant with 
important and beneficial results. 



























‘These are two most important considerations 
that agitate the minds of the Japanese ladies, 
who have now so zealously taken’ up this question 
of the dress reform. ‘These are many other 
considerations of more or less importance, of 
political and social character. As you rightly 
observe, the one serious difliculty in the way 
of complete and immediate achievement of the 
reform is the question of economy. My limited 
jacqualnrance with the cost of foreign’ costume 
forbids my launching an opinion on’ this point. 
But by skilful. management, it seems possible 
to make vse of the various fine silk fabrics 
made in this country, in conjunction with foreign 
Original from 
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made goods. No one feels more keenly than our 
women themselves the evil influences, sanitary 
and moral, of their native garments; and a 
rightly remark, they have now resolutely cow 
menced the work of reform, and will accomplish 
their object in the not remote future. 
L remain, Sir yours truly, 

A JAPANESE RE 

Tokyd, August 27th, 1886. 
i wholesome compression, how ders the obi 
Speak ath the Western corset? And speaking of ex- 


posing the person, how about a modern European ball- 
dress}—Ep. $1.) 
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THE SILVER QUESTION. 





To THE Eprtor of THE “ Jaray Matt.” 
Sir,—I thank you for publishing my letter 
your issue of yesterday, and also for the comments 
Which appeared at the foot of thatletter. Allow 
me to reply to them, and I will do so in the order 
in which they appeared. You say that my letter 
may be summed up as follows, viz — 
1st. That silver is produced in too great quantities 
to possess a fixed value ; and 
and. ‘That silver is too cumbersome to serve for 
the purpose of currency; 
and you say “In regard to the first point, has it 
ever occurred to *Neyozio’ to compare the efiect 
produced upon the gold value of silver by its 
demonetization with the effect which can reason 
ably be attributed to any increase in its produc- 














tion” Why, Sir, I consider you have struck one 
of the heaviest blows at silver in suggesting such a 
comparison. I have spent considerable time in 


studying this silver question, and [have come to 
the conclusion that silver was only demonetized 
when it was found impossible to kecp it at a fixed 
value with gold. ‘The very fact of European Go- 
vernments throwing their surplus silver upon the 
markets for sale is a convincing proof that they 
saw that the discovery of extensive silver mines in 
many parts of the world would produce such a 
quantity of metal that its gold value would con- 
siderably decrease. It is true that the throwing of 
those large sums of surplus silver upon the marke 
had a detertiorating efiect upon the value at silver, 
but it was only the natural consequences of 
over produced metal, and the wisdom of the go- 
vernments who sold it is proved by the decline in 
the value of silver which has steadily continued. 
If the government of the United States would 
follow suit and disgorge from its vaults tie miilions 
of useless dollars it keeps there I believe it would 
bea very useful lesson, for we should then know 
the genuine value of silver and it would be such a 
surprise to the world, and to the silver kings espe- 
cially, that silver would no longer be looked upon 
as a’precious metal but be used only as copper and 
nickel, viz., as amedium for small national pay- 
ments and not as a standard coin, 

You say “During the long centuries when the 
world was bimetallic why was not ‘Negozio's! 
apprehension realized? Why did not the silver- 
swamping take place in those days, or at any tate 
show some symptoms of taking place.” 

Well Sir, the world has been revolutionized 
during this last century and consequently we can- 
not make comparisons for we have few statistics to 
guide us, But from what [can learn most of the 
international transactions in those times were paid 
with gold, and it is pretty certain that gold was the 
metal which travellers carried with them. I have, 
however, retraced the course of international trade 
during the last fifty years, and [have found tha 
up to 1870 there was continuously rapid growth 
growth which had a continuous rin and no che 
except the usual ebb and flow of the tide 
isfy this growth there was a constant demand 
for silver and gold to carry on the trade, so that 
when gold could not be obtained silver was readily 
taken—and as much of it as could be got—ata 
fixed ratio with gold. Tt was this continuors 
demand which enabled the silver holders to com- 
mand a fixed price for their metal and this con- 
lined as long as there was a limited supply of 
both metals. 3ut_ a time came when the two 
metals, like every other metal, must sever their 
union, ‘The great gold mines of Australia, the 
Cape, and California were discovered and. ‘such 
quantities of the yellow metal weve poured into the 
market that although silver had been also di 
covered, in large quantities, gold was the more 
plentiful, and the vilue of the two metals, for the 
firsttime, varied, with silver actually at a premium, 
And not only was silver at a premium, but as a 
proof that geld was really cheap, produce and 
manufactures rose in price until in 1372, when they 
were at their highest they were worth more than 
double the gold that they were in 1860, Bat these 
gold-fields soon showed signs of being exhausted 
while the silver mines, on the contrary, became 
more numerous and more productive, therefore 
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when the growth of commerce received its first 
great checle in 1875 and the demand for coin con- 
sequently became limited, the premium on silver 
(the plentiful metal) was transferred to gold (the 
then becoming scarce metal) and has steadily con- 
tinued ever since. 

Now, [can scarcely understand how bimetallists 
can hope to see the two metals restored to a pro- 
portionate value, for they know that silver has 
been at a premium, and they know why it was at 
a premium. How is it that now it is ata discount 
they cannot see plainly the cause? Iron makers 
might just as well ask why their iron is not worth 
as much gold as it used to be, and cotton manu- 
facturers, why cotton should not have a propor- 
tionate value with silk, When gold became 
plentiful, silver holders kept their silver and de- 
manded’ a premium for it because they knew 
gold was plentiful and they did not know but 
that it would continue plentiful. But now that 
gold has become scarce and the yield of silver 
So plentiful that it cannot be found use for, they 
cry out bitterly against the holders of gold for 
demanding a premium on their metal in propor- 
tion to the excess of one over the other. 

Now, Sir, if silver is not now produced in too 
great quantities to possess a fixed value, how is it 
that its value is continually on the decline, and 
how is it that although the government of th 
United States has for several years coined several 
miliions of dotlars more than it requires and which 
are never used, <ul itis unable to stop the down- 
ward tendency of silver? Further, if every gov 
ment did as the United States does, 1 coined 
millions of silver more that it required on purp: 
to keep silver on a par with gold, would 






















































not 
every other industry have aright to demand that 
the respective governnients should stock their pro- 
ducts with the same object and then what would 


become of this accumulated curplus? Also, if the 








dollar were restored to its original value, would not 
35 per cent. Le added to its present value and 
would not that extra 35 per cent. addd to the 


profit on silver mining ‘cause such an increase in 
the production of the white metal that the world 
wold be over-run with it? If you coutd cleaily 
and satisfactorily answer these questions you 
would, Lam sure be doing a great public service, 
and would relieve the commercial world of a per 
plexity which is daily becoming more serions. 

‘When again you say, “As to the idea that the 
white metal is too cumbersome ‘Negozio? need 
avand Japan. Is the use of silve 
attended by the inconvenicnces he contemplates ? 

Well, Sir, it is seven years since 1 first visited 
India, and T can say that then you could scarcely 
aservant to accept a paper note for his wages, 
and that in commerce, among the natives out of 
every Rs, 1,000 paid or received as between man 
and‘man Rs. goo would be the average of silver 
and Rs. 100 only, the average of notes. People 
looked with suspicion upon notes then as being 
spurious coin, but now they prefer them because 
they are easier to carry and they have every con 
fidence that. their value in coin can be procured in 
coin, Bat for the paper note in India being limited 
to Rs. 5 there would be a serious decrease in the use 
of silver, and this use is continually lessening in 
proportion to the money actually in circulation. As 
to Japan, [leave you to decide whether Tam right 
or Wrong. Are not the people clamoring for more 
paper money, and did not they refuse to exchange 
it for silver when the government raised paper to 
par? Look at the paper notes being used ever: 
day, and can you honestly say that the people do 
not prefer then to silver and that this preference is 
simply because the latier is too weighty and 
cumbersome ? 

Sir, you say “my arguments have been dise 
cussed and as you think, exploded time after 
time.” It may “be that they have, but until a 
solution is found to the difficulty now so seriously 
impeding, international commercial transactions 
through the uncertainty in the values of money, [ 
am afraid I shail not be persuaded to think with 
you. 

In conclusion, I thank your coriespendent *X.” 
for the name he has given to me and those of my way 
of thinking viz:— Gold Bugs.” I sincerely trust 
the oduor which proceeds from our ideas may not 
he as obnoxious to commercial men and the public 
in general as that which proceeds ftom the actions 
of the “Silver Bears” which he so admirably 
represents. 

Vours faithfully, 



























































NEGOZIO. 





Yokohama, August, 25th, 1886. 


[It is impossible to answer this letter in a foot-note, and we have 
ny space Widay it ur leading culuinne,— tre Jats 














To tHe Evtror oF THE “Jyoax Matt 
Sin,—" A Yankee” asks me for a precedent in 

ial and commercial history or experience to 
warrant the belief that it is possible to fix by law a 
ratio between gold and silver independent of the 








|silver in the trade dollars becomes the ¢4) 





market price of either. Precedents are good 
guides sometimes. ‘To remove scruples and doubis 
relative to matters generally, precedents are to be 
venerated. “A Yankee” will excuse me when [ 
remind him that it is as honourable to make pre- 
cedents as it is to follow those established. I shall 
not attempt to produce any precedent as asked for, 
but instead will ask “A Yankee ” not to reject the 
teaching to be derived from the current history of 
Yankecland. The United States has been mak- 
ing, and is now establishing, the most glorious 
precedents known to the world. Shall the United 
States be hampered and guided by what has been 
done? Her whole history tells of disregard of 
precedents. She has been the pioneer on the course 
pursued by herself. ‘The genius of her government 
's against her being led by any precedents. ‘The 
United States has established a ratio between gold 
and silver as money. When she puts her mint 
stamp upon 412 grains of silver, she makes it for 
the purposes of her citizens equal to a gold dollar; 
she is coining silver dollars and gold coins, not for 
exportation, but for home uses. She can hardly 
keep up with the home demand because of the 
yearly increase of her population. “A Yankee” 
cotrecis my date. It was 1873 instead of 1876 
when Congress passed the law making silver (a 
legal tender for five dollars only, and discontinuing 
te coinage of standard dollars. Healso tells you 
that the coinage of the standard dollars issued from 
the U.S. Mints was only $8,045,838, up to that date, 
Surely that amount of money in’ silver dollars, 
even Supposing them to have all been afteat, could 
not have been considered so excessive as’ to be 
a burden in the marts of trade. In this connection 
it will be remembered that in 1870. England 
amended her laws governing her minted coins, 
making silver a legal tender to the amount of £2, 
and for no greater sum. Germany had taken 
action in the same direction. England and Ger- 
many were both heavy holders ot United States 
Bonds, that had been purchased with coin ata 
rate varying from forty-five cents on the dollar up 
to par; these bonds ‘were payable in the paper 
money of the United States ; to engineer their pay- 
ment in gold was an object to the holders both at 
home and abroad, and here comes in one of the 
precedents established by the U.S. All. the 
millions of bonds actually paid off have been 
paid in gold, and although, as “A Yankee” tells 
you, there is some $270,000,00@ in. standard silver 
dollars in the United States, she is still paying for 
her bonds, whenever there is a call made for their 
redemption, gold coin. ‘The charge is made that 
the people will not have the silver dollar, while 
the truth is they cannot get them. Bond holders 
are generally men of wealth and easy means— 
they want their interest in gold. It is for the in- 
terest of the national banks’ to keep silver out of 
the channels of circulation, that their bills may 
the more extensively be used. All the power of 
the _monied aristocracy is ranged on the side of 
gold, and every Secretary of the ‘Treasury has dis- 
criminated against silver, paying out gold all the 
time. As the law does not ‘elevate the one coin 
above the other—and cannot justly do so—it follows 
that no action can be taken against the Secretary 
of the Treasury for persistently ignoring silver in 
his disbursements, The United States Congress 
is the reflex of the sentiment of the people. The 
people desire silver, and silver they will have. 
When President Hayes vetoed the’ Bland Bill, 
giving his reasons why silver should not be coined, 
and predicting dire calamity to follow if it was 
entered upon—it was promptly passed over his 
veto, and it takes two thirds of the members of 
Congress to enact a law over the veto of the Pre- 
sident. ‘Ihe last Congress had the battle over 
again. Thegold forces, backed by the advocacy of 
President Cleveland, attempted the repeal of the 
Bland Bill, that the coinage of silver should cease. 
Not only was the attempt defeated, an overwhelm: 
ing majority voting for silver, but alaw authorising 
free coinage came very near being passed. | Every 
member of Congress knows exactly what the ma 
jority of the people in his district desires; or he 
thinks he does, and acts from what he knows or 
thinks he knows. The vote taken in the U 
Senate on the 3oth of July last tells volumes in 
gard to the determisiation of the people of tie 
hited States. I refer to the vote ordering He 
Secretary of the Treasury to receive, for a perv 
of six months, from and after the passage of the 
act, all trade ‘dollars that may be tendered 
payment of customs duties, and every debt or 6b 
ligation that may be due the Government at nt 
par values. That I consider a long steP ee 
Girection of free coinage, all the wade dollars 
something over 30,000,000, T believe, being NN 
the hands of helders ‘in the United States? 
fiat of Congress goes forth and the 73 
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finance, The United States appears singularin the 
dea css she has to assume loads. Startling su 

prises come from her so often that really there 
Petaling what she May not undertake, and, best 
of all, she never has failed; she knows no such 








ord as facil. I have faith to believe that 
in thig matter of silver money the world will 
have to. follow her lead. “The history of the 


advancement of the United States in material 
weak during the. last two decades is so as- 
tonishing and difficult to comprehend, that one 
Gare not presume to set bounds or limits to what 
She may attain, To advance the idea that the 
United States supplicates the aid of any other 
country or government in the interests” of her 
Sliver money is absurd; a nation that can liquidate 
the hundreds and thousands of millions of bonded 
Indebtedness that the United States has liquidated, 
finding the gold wherewith to do it, never using @ 
silver dollar in the process, can take care of all 
the silver that maybe turned out by her mint 

“A Vankee ” says that in 1878 it was proposed to 
pay the bonds of the United States in silver, worth 
At the time 8g cents in gold; that there was a panic 
in American securities in London and that U.S 
Bonds fell considerably, and it was stated that over 
$50,000,000 was sold by England. So mucli the 
worse forthe English seller. ‘Then it was only the 
proposition that scared; now when it is competent 
for the U.S. Treasury to redeem bonds in silver 
at its option, the premium value of U.S. Bonds is 

















as high as they ever held. America tock the 
$50,000,000—and was the gainerin so doing. No, 


“A Yankee" and all other gold standard advo- 
cates must divest themselves of the idea that the 
United States asks any quarter [or its silver money. 
What she urges is that conjoint action may be taken 
in regard to silver; that the burden of depression 
that is now weighting down the commerce of the 
world may be lifted ; that the brutal and tyrannical 
laws, passed in aid of gold and to bring silver 
into contempt, shall be swept away. She sees the 
world so shrunken through the agency of steam 
and electricity that the people and industries of no 
one country can suffer from any cause but that the 
whole world feels the effect synchronously. The 
people of the United States think that the estate 
of labour all the world over would be Lenefited by 
again giving silver an international value; Uhat 
the indu-tries of the world would emerge from the 

ight that now covers them, because of the fall 
the values of the silver monies of the silver using 
countries—and they ask other nations to do as they 
are doing in the interests of humanity. 

That, and nothing more, is the request made; 
and Tam much mistaken’ if the Leiter sense of 
the governments of the world interested in this 
matter will not very soon sce the truth of this) 
gold and silver business, and join hands with the 
United States silver fanatics in good earnest, 

Yours truly, 

Yokoliama, August 27th, 1886. 





























To tHe 

Sir,—This discussion has become so general 
that, as an interested patly, I beg to claim a little 
space. My views, like these of other people, are 
largely influenced by my preconceived notions. | 
Of these one of the principal is the n my | 
regard, is « check ot tally for work dune—the work | 
of muscle and of brain. Once peiformed, this 
labour is an uinalietable quantity and deserves to 
he represented hy a token which may not he de- 
faced; that is, by an amount of money which cai 
purchase of the necessities and comforts and luxw 
ties of life, a share, beating the same proportion 
tothe sum total of such goods, as that labour bears 
toall the labour which has produced the coveted 
commodities. Thegreater the production— the more 
hard work men do in a right dwection, the preater 
is the common comfort of all who do nat shirk, 
provided that the money which each receives fairly 
represents in amount his share of the work, What 
weight of gold or silver or copper matters little 
today, so that each shares it with his fellows to the 
like extent as he has shared the labour. 

Now, suppose the money, the tekens, remain 
constant in amount for this day and next. To- 
morrow's tale is very different if mankind's activity 
is augmenting. ‘To-day my wer its re 
muneration, is a certain fraction of the whole. 
‘To-morrow, the same amount of labeur will forma 
smaller fraction of the whofe woikl’s work, and my: 
remuneration of to-day, if L keep the token, will be 
forthwith enhanced; it will rr 
to-morrow than it docs to-day. ‘This is the un 
earned increment. It seems clear that to avoid 
practiving this great evil, there is Lut one cours 
open, tésy to continually measure labour by the 
same standard. And therc’s the rub, to constitute 
an invariable token for an amount of work that 
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j be right. 


the energy put forth in it. ‘To. say that ingenious 
| appliances modify the value of labour is misleading, 
they enable it to be more productive; we do not 
want more money because labour is more eflective, 
but because there is more labour. 

‘This is the expansion of currency pro rafa with 
the activity of nations; and if there is net enough 
}of one metal for our purpose we must use another, 
and give one or both nominal values, as coin. We 
give paper nominal values as notes. 

These, Sir, are my reasons for following you 
upon the silver question—this is the question from 
my point of view. Whether gold be plenty or 
scarce, or whether silver be much or little an object 
of human desires, | should like to know that my 
labour in Japan would guarantee me as fair a 
portion of this world’s goods, as the same energy 
used in England; and I would waive every claim 
that the guinea laid by in the stocking of my 
remote ancestor deserves to command more pood 
things to-day, than he could to-day acquire by the 
sweat that procured him that guinca. 

One of your correspondents tells us that gold is 
a marketable commodity, and that merchants Luy 
it with tea, T sa riddle. If itis so indeed, 
they may buy it all, for me; but let them introduce 
some indestructible metal and call it money —tallies 
for men’s labour. Another correspondent depie- 
cates Li-metallism as a conspiracy to confer a 
fictitious value upon an article of commerce, silver 
Lhere is a good precedent for this. He ignores 
the conspiracy of nations that has conferred upon 
gold a value far higher than the just deserts of 
those who extracted it from the earth. 

It is heartless work fighting for people who won't 
lift a hand for themselves, and this letter will, if it 
fails to evince an acquaintance with history, com- 
merce, or even with gold dollars, at least convince 
you that your efforts to maintain the right of this 
question are appreciated by 

Yours, &c., A MECHANIC. 

Yokohama, 29th August, 1816. 















































To THE Evttor oF THE * Japan Matt.” 
Sir,—[ was in doubt about this gold and silver 
question. It was too deep for me to fathom. ‘The 
arguments pro and con bewildered me. Bat my 
eyes have been opened by the statement of * Ne- 
yozio,""—who appears to have studied the thing 
closer than any one who has written on the subject 
in this morning's issue of the mail: —" If the govern 
ment of the United States would fellow suit and 
disgorge from its vaults the millions of useless dol. 
lars it keeps there, I believe it would be a very 
useful lesson, for we should then know the genuine 
value of silver and it would be such a surprise to 
the world, and to the silver kings especially, that 
Iver would no longer be looked pon as a precious 
metal but be used’ only as copper and nickel,” 1 
propose from this day out to array myself on the 
side of silver. ‘To contemplate the possibility of 
the entire silver interest in the world being 50 de 
pressed that it shall only be of the value of ‘copper 
shocks me to my nerve centre, and if the United 
States is the only bulwark against the possibility 
of this consummation, I say Ged help her to maisi- 
tain the position she now occupies. I try not to 
believe that it would be as bad as predicted by 
“Negozio” but there isno telling but that he may 
‘Think of it, and the condition of Japais 
with its silver; what would become of us ali if ow 
silver assumed a copper value? Tt must be with 
pride that every American contemplates the stand 
his Government has taken to keep the world from 
ruin—L think | will migrate to Yankee land and 
beeome naturalized that | may feel the pride that 
must be experienced by an Anicrican citizen. 
Yours, &e., A CONVERT. 
August 28th, 1826. 
























































To T1 1TOR OF THE “ JAPAN Matt” 
Sin,—While XX," A Yankee,” Cent per 
Conv and * Negozio,” have been writing and venti- 
lating what they know, and what they don’t know, 
about silver, [have wired forsomething reliable in re- 
yardto the Subject matter. You know that Americ 
boasts of very many clairvoyants and astrologer 
T hunted throngh the American newspapers for the 
best advertised one. Thic upon one, the greatest 
living clairvoyant and fortnne teller; tells past, 
prescot and future, love, business, mariage &e., 
Ke. T wired, to the party, sending the fe 
charged in payment of consultation, 
mation about silver, and what would be 
of the controversy in the Ur 
coinage of the Bland dollar, 
indines me to think that Negozio” had 
dealing with some Wizard. Bat here is the sube 
stance of the reply + Within thice ycars frem date 
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is without question uimalterable, Is done, there is 


anend of the work; but its effcet remains to 
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the United States will stop the coinage of silver, — 
but before the expiration of that period, silver will 


benefit somebody, and we want. an equivalent for| 


so fall in value that the present dollar will be worth 
only 31 cents in gold. What silver has been 
coined will be thrown upon the market before the 
end of four years from now. As a commodity 
dollars will sell for 93 cents a pound, or about the 
present price of copper. (See, Negozio” is correct). 
Copper will sell for 9/16 of a cent a pound and 
fron will command about 68,",8, cents per ton. A 
day’s wage for skilled labour will be 4% cents. 
Common labourers will receive 32;\4%%% of a 
cent per month, the labourer boarding himself. 
Wheat will sell’ for 3,8/,)3; of a cent per cental. 
Cotton will be 345,95 ol a cent a pound, In fine, 
everything will be cheap. A good farm, with 
mansion, necessary barns and out houses, will be 
bought for $35. ‘The sight of gold money will cost 

‘oring man the wages of a month, whenever he 
shall indulge his curiosity t olook at the yellow metal. 
A’ steamship of 3,000 tons burthen will be bought 
for $602.50, but most of the ships now afloat will 
rust and rot at their wh. es. Churches will not be 
openat all, asreligion will be too great a luxury to in- 
dulge in, but taxes will have to be paid as now, for 
governments must be maintained ; also the interest 
on the bonded indebtedness of the nations must be 
paid promptly as it matures. A few men in the 
world will have all the gold, but there will be 
plenty of subsidiary coin for the necessities of the 
poor of the world) as the present supply of silver 
dollars and the minor coins of that metal, with the 
copper coins, will remain in circulation, receiving 
their value a5 established by the joint action of the 
nations. ‘The silver dollar will take the value of 
half a cent. Of the present copper cents it will 
take only about 1,000 to represent the value of half 
a cent, oF 200,000 of them will be equal to the value 
of adollar in gold, There will be no difficulty 
about small change. All the trouble will be to get 
hold of it. There will be scarce opportunity for 
men to Sell their labour, so it will tend to elevate 
the character of the race, making people sustain- 
ing and independent. The question that burns so 
deep to-day between capital and labour will be 





























solved. Capital will make no demands upon its 
old antagonist. The world will rest easy be- 
cause it will have witnessed the consumma- 


tion desired by the advocates of a gold standard, 
and the outrage of stamping 412 grains of silver 
and making it the equal of a gold dollar in ex- 
change value will be a memory only. The 
amount of misery there will be in the world you 
must suppose for yourself.” As I believe in this 
sort of thing, pinning my faith upon communica- 
tions r ed direct from the other world through 
clairvoyant mediums, L shall act in conformity 
with the information received, and not be left out 
in the cold. I charge nothing for the advice | now 
proceed to give your readers, which runs in this 
wise:—Realize everything you can legitimately 
compass into gold. A few, very few dollars in gold 
salted down now will make the fortune of the 
holder, entitling him to sit in the conclave of the 
gold kings when they shall convene to rejoice over 
the victory won for the yellow metal. Let no man 
scoff at the information herein written or at the 
advice given, but receive it as gospel truth from 

















Yours truly, ,* 
Yokohama, August 3oth, 1886. 

To THe Epivor or THe “Jaran Matt.” 
Sir,—I am happy to learn that X.” would not 


support any set or class of men at the expense of 
the general public; I, likewise, would not advocate 
class interests to the detriment of the commercial 
world, consequently I believe that X.” and [are 
linings at the same goal, although we believe in 
different courses to get at it; and I again trespass 
upon your valuable space in the hope that by a 
judicious examination of those courses we may 
come to a decision as to which would be the 
easiest and best to adopt. » says “1 only 
wish to, sce the holder of silver placed ag 
possession of what was his before the holders of 
jold so manipulated matters that he was left at 
their mercy and subject to spoliation without re- 
medy.” [sincercely wish that silver holders were 
in the same prosperous condition as they were 
when silver was last valued ata fixed ratio with 
cold, but Lalso wish to see silk holders, cotton 
holders, metal holders, and all other holders of 
merchandize, in that same happy condition; how- 
ever, I cannot see that the gold holders have mani- 
pulatcd matters to bring about the present 
hinprofitable state of commerce; on the contrary 
fuanciers (not gold holders) may have done a great 
deal: but [believe that the silver miners and 
all other miners manufacturers and producers 
are greatly responsible for their present condition, 
“X." says it costs two dollars of geld to extract 
from the mines one dollar of silver. That may be 
so, for 1 know that some mines are worked at a 
loss, many ata bare profit, and that few are really 
remunerative. But if silver miners will persist in 
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producing silver at a loss and forcing it upon 
markets when it is not wanted, have they anyone 
to blame but themselves? ‘The same thing applies 
to almost every other industry. The idea upper- 
most in the minds of most manufacturers and pro- 
ducers has been, to best their fellow competitors, 
and in doing so they have glutted the market with 
merchandize and have thrust their goods on the 
buyers at almost any price. Can *X.” deny that 
silver miners have thrust their metal on the market 
in a similar manner, and as silver is only purchased 
with gold, can he blame the buyers of. silver for 
refusing to purchase a largely increasing metal 
except at a considerable discount? The very fact 
that silver producers were compelled to yield to 
what “X.’ calls the manipulations of the gold 
holders, appears to me a proof that so much silver 
remained on the market that it was not worth 
more gold than it realized. This blind love 
for producing merchandize irrespective of pro- 
fit, has been going on for the last ten yeais, 
and now that almost everyone is ruined by it, 
people turn round and lay the blame on’ the 
gold. This reminds me of the fable of the Fox 
and the Grapes. The foxes have been jumping 
and scratching to get at the grapes and they have 
not only tired themselves out in their eagerness to 
get at the longed for fruit, but they have scratched 
away the very ground which helped them the most 
to reach the first. Now they look up from the hole 
they have made for themselves and cry out to the 
fortunate grapes, ‘ You villains! see what an awlul 
fix you have placed usin.” The fact is that in the 
selfish desire to accumulate wealth the commercial 
world in all its branches has been engaged in a 
wreckless war of competition, and that war has im- 
poverished the litigants to the advantage of gold 
holders only, because it has made gold worth 
so much more. I am afraid that “X.’s”? ide: 
of the benefits which the free coinage of silver 
would confer on the commercial world are rather 
optimist. Supposing that the United States were 
so philanthropic as to receive silver from other 
countries, coin it into dollars for them and then 
allow them to leave those silver dollars in the 
States and take gold dollars away in exchanze ; 
how long would the States he able to do this? And 
when all the gold of the States had been drained 
away by the influx of these silver dollars, would 
the American silver dollar be worth as much gold 
as it is now, or would it not be valued according to 
its silver value, as are the dollars of the Fast 
where there is no gold cointo uphold them? ‘This 
would really be a grand opportunity for the 
silver holders but it would be of very short duration, 
and when the run was over and America had no 
gold left, the value of the yellow metal would so 
rise that, like the gold mohur of Indi. would in 
all probability become too scarce to be used as a 
standard coin. But even this would not raise the 
purchasing value of silver in the East and it would 
considerably diminish its value in the States and in 
Europe. However, one great advantage might be 
derived from it, for it would in all probability 
drive out the gold coinage and leave the world 
with an universal silver coinage, however cumber- 
some, thus destroying effectually the evils of the 
bimetal system. ke is this bimetal system—these 
fluctuations in the value of the silver coins of one 
nation and the gold coins of another, and the 
actions of those who manipulate those constant 
fluctuations—which is the curse tocommerce, for it 
makes it uncertain, unstaple and unprofitable ; 
therefore I should welcome any system which 
would destroy this dual uncertainty in exchange. 
But are the States likely to adopt such a course? 
T think not; therefore Task “X.” whether he does 
not think it would be easier, instead of overthrow- 
ing the gold coinage of Europe, the States, cte., to 
get the silver using countiies (India, China, Japan, 
cic.) to adopt a gold coinage for international pur. 
poses. The exports of all these silver using coun- 
tries are greater than the imports, consequently they 
would require very little gold to start with and the 
would gradually acquire more of that metal as the 
exports continued to increase over their imports and 
they would still be able to buy their silver for the 
use of the people as they do now, while it would 
circulate at a much higher rate and yield them 
the extra profit, to the benefit of their respective 
countries, If this could be done it would throw 
the manipulators of exchange to the wind, esia- 
blish a permanent and almost unvarying coinage, 
and yive to commerce that stability which it has 
lost since the fluctuations in silver became 
severe. I quite agree with “X.” that the woud 
has not enough coin (he me coin and not 
money) for its requirements, bot what Eregret is 
that every day the werld seems to have a greater 
love for paper money, In my opinion there is no 
greater enemy to silver than those nice convenient 
small pieces ef spurious money known as paper 
notes. © X." waits for the good time tocume when 
the poor man’s silver will be worth as much as the 
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h man’s gold, Well, if X.” wants to see that, I 
think he will first have to get the poor man to refuse 
to give his silver for the rich man’s paper, thus stop- 
ping therich man from trading with the poor man's 
silver, and then he will have to teach the poor man 
tolook upon his silver as being worth so much gold 
and to make up his mind not to part with it unless 
he get that amount of gold for it. In my opinion it 
is this paper money—which people are so fond of, 
and which is being thrown before the public to 
draw from them their coin and place it in the 
hands of financial manipulators—which makes the 
silver coin so cheap, because the paper is made to 
be its substitute. [have carefully gone thraugh 
“€X.'s" letter in your issue of the 26th and T think 
Thave answered all the points on which we differ. 
However in his letter published in your issue of 
yesterday he deals only with silver and its value 
in the States. All other gold using countries keep 
their silver coins on a fixed value with gold, so 
there is nothing in X.'s” last letter which refers 
to the international use of silver. | have read “A 
Convert’s” letter in your issue of to-day. He has 
jumped into print too quickly. L recommend him 
to read my letter, again and pethaps he will then 
see the mistake he hay fallen into, 

Yours faithfully, NEGOZIO. 


Yokohama, 31st Aug: 
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The situation in Korea scems to attract con- 

derable attention from the public. Since yester- 
day morning (26th), telegraphic messages: have 
artiyed at our office, without interruption, from our 
provincial contemporaries, containing: enquiries as 
to the state of Korean affairs. ‘To these inquiries, 
we have nothing to reply beyond what we published 
in our Last issue, that a certain Chinese official, in- 
dignant at’ Korea's coquetting with Russia, has 
adopted energetic measures of remonstrance, as 
the result of which considerable disquiet exists in 
Korea. This information reached us some days 
since, and, considering it in conjunction with 
Korean correspondence that we had previously re 
ceived, we thought itnot unlikely that the informa: | 
tion above mentioned might have some foundation 
to rest upon. We deeply regretted that, telegraphic 
communication with Korea being at present un- 
available, we had no means of ascertaining the true 
sitation in the peninsular kingdom, till we received 
news of Mr. Hisamizu’s arrival at Tsushima from 
Ninsen on the 24th instant, and the despatch by him 
of telegraphic messages to the Foreign Office in 
‘Tokyd. Believing that some unnsual event’ must 
have occurred in Korea, we lost no time in 
making enquiries in the proper directions. It 
appears that Mr. Hisamizu’s journey had no 
reference to any such matter, but was necessitated 













































by affairs within. the ordinary function of the 
Chargé & Affaires, for which the Foreign Minister's 
instructions had! to be speedily obtained. Tt 





was therefore necessary that Mr. Hisamizu 
should proceed to ‘Tsushima by a special ste: 
ship to make use of the wires there, no direct | 
telegraphic communication being available; and | 
onan answer being received from the Fore 




















Minister, Mr. Hasamiza was to leave Tzagahara 
for Ninsen the following day. It thus became | 
evident that there was no connection between Mr. 
Hacamiz’s voyage and the occurrence of 
anything unusual; alse that up to the dare) 
of his departure, no such event had) taken! 





place at Sdul. Still the rumour as to the disquiet 
ude of the Koreans in consequence of the viv 
action taken by the Chinese towards the Kor 
Government, seems not entirely groundicss. 
Ibis already well known tha a certain se 
of Korean statccmen are inclined to Lavourrel 
upon Russia. Early last year, it was ext 
rumoured that a secret party of Korean ¢ 
had crossed the frontier in to Russia. The obj: 
these emissaries was not definitely known, b 
was generally suspected that their mis 
ask the protection of Russia. Since then nothing 
has transpired to justify this suspicion, but we 
not at all'sure that a secret understanding has not 
been all the while maintained between the two | 
countries, In order to understand the situation | 
correctly, itis most important that we sho: 
sider the relations of China and Russia to Korea. | 
The relations between China and) Korea are | 
testricted Lo the observance of a few nominal fer- 
mali such as the use of the Chinese calendar | 
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hy the former, the sending of tribute avd ambas 
dors, Clee, as her internal administration and 
foreign relations are enticcly lelt to the discre- 





tion of Kotea, that country is indisputably aa | 
independent State. Nevertheless, China, basing 
her right of sovereignty over the peninsula upon 
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the observance of the empty formalities above 
alluded to, has always termed Korea her “ castern 
dependency” and. put her at the head of all her 
tributary States. When Japan opened Korea and 
acknowledged her as an independent conntry, and 
when the United States of America, England, 
Germany, France, Italy, and Russia, following 
our example, successively concluded treaties with 
the peninsular kingdom, China did not utter a 
word of protest ngainst this recognition of Korea 
as anlindependent State, and in all diplomatic 
communications, the Middle Kingdom has skilfully 
avoided allusion to this matter. From the outset, 
however, China has never in reality renounced her 
claim of sovereignty over the peninsular kingdom, 
and since the opening of the latter for foreign inter- 
course the Chinese have never lost any opportunity 
of bringing that country more and. more under 
their sway, until now they seems to have establi- 
shed a protectorate over it. At first China suspected 
this country of having territorial designs upon the 
peninsula, and it was no doubt to defeat. such de- 
signs on our part that she so zealously interfered, 
of late years, in Korean affairs. But, now-a-days, 
the higher officials of China plainly understand that 
Japan has no such intention upon Korea. If the 
‘till pursue the same policy of active interference, it 
is evidently because they are afraid of Russia, 
which is always pressing the Middle Kingdom from 
the north, Should Russia once cross the Korean 
boundary, and, taking possession of every point of 
strategical importance in the peninsula, turn her 
attention to China, the three eastern provinces will 
be for ever lost to the Middle Kingdom. China, 
therefore, perfectly understands that a Russian 
occupation of Korea is the great danger to her safety, 
and ts resolved to shield the peninsular State from 
such a menace. Should it become necessary, to 
incorporate it into her territory as an outlying pro- 
vince, she will do so, rather than abandon it to the 
encroachments of Russia. Similarity of interests 
seems to have drawn together China and England 
ayainst the northern Power, for it is rumoured that 
a secret understanding exists between the two 
countries. China acknowledged England’s so- 
vercignty in Burmah, without a word of remon- 
strance, while on England’s part it appears that she 
makes it her policy to piotect Korea against Russia 
in China’s interest. On the side of Russia, her 
designs upon Korea have lately become very active, 
and while, on one hand, despatching her war-vessels 
to the coast of Kankyodo, on the other, she has 
caused her Representative to demand permission 
to lease a post for naval purposes. ‘These move- 
ments on the part of Russia could not fail to 
make China fecl more keenly than ever the 
dangers of the situation, The recent voyage of 
Admiral Ting to Gensan and Viadivestock 
was no doubt undertaken to observe, in. the 
first place, the condition of the Russian feet, 
and in the second, to show the strength of the 
Chinese navy to Russia, The discovery that 
Korea is courting the protection of Russia ought 
naturally, under present circumstances, to have 
led to energetic action on the part of the Chin- 
ese officials, as reported. It may be supposed 
that this unfortunate discovery has been made in 
conacetion with the negotiations at Soul tespect- 
ing the question of a naval port. However that 
may be, it is quite natural that, so long as China 
intends to use all her pewers to protect Korea from 
Russian aggression, she cannot look with indil- 
ference at any circumstance calculated to thwait 
her plans. 

It seems impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
Russian harbours aggressive territorial designs 
upon the Korean peninsula, Even granting 
she has, 8 asserted by some people, no craving 10 
acquire such bleak and barren territory, it is vow 
beyond all contradiction that she intends to obtain 
a naval poton the coat of Kankyoda, either at 
Lazareti, Gensan, or Pekclon ; for she constantly 
chales under the inconvenience of lacking a port on 
the Pacific, open all the year round, If she has 
not yel resorted to ferce to accomplish her ol ject, 
thavis owing, in the first place, to want of pio- 
idly to the cirenmstance 
reme necessity of 








































































































per opportunities, and sv 
that she as yet has had no 














actual occupation, [Lis now neatly 200 years since 
territorial disputes began to maik ihe relations 
between China and Russia, and each enctonic! 
ment of Rassia_ in. Mongolia. and) Mancha 








has made China feel wore and more deeply 
dangers of the situation, Russia has mest pio- 
bably awalkend to a sence of the fact that av 
Change has taken place in China’s defensive cips- 
city, and that she has now comparative confdere 
sherawnsticngth, Morcover, the relations hee 
Russia and Eogiand, which have been pacific since 
the seticment of the Afghan frontier complica 
tions, are full of darkening clouds which will one 
day burst forth in Central Asi u 

cannot be blind to the possibility that, even 
without an express treaty of alliance between China 
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and England, identity of interests against her 
Ail, in time of necessity, unite them in alliance. 
She is maturally apptebensive that, should things 
be allowed to take their own course in Korea, not 
only will the chance of invasion be lost to her, but 
hee object will be thwarted by England and 
China. Under these circumstances, England's 
cceupation of the highly important strategi 
position of Port Hamilton with the view of check 
rating Russia, and her retention of thatpost after 
the restoration of amicable relations with her old 
enemy, cannot but inspire Russia with the idea ¢ 
the time has arrived (0 acquire an important naval 
post on the Korean littoral. ‘This, in our opinion, 
fas been the cause of the negotiations at Soul as to 
the lease of a pot. The threat, which Russia i 
reported to have made, that in case diplomatic 
means prove insufficient, she will resort to force, 
must be regarded as empty intimidation, From 
the outset we regarded this question of a naval 
depot as ascrious affair, and we are not at all sure 
as to what will be the consequences of the negotia- 
tions. In what connection Korea's dependence 
upon Russian protection has been evolved, is still ur 
known, and although we are not sure that the slory 
is true, still it is quite reasonable to suppose that, 
among the many factions of Koreas politicians, there 
may be some who have secretly plotted to place 
their country in such a position towards Russia 
That these is probability in such a supposition 
may be seen from the rumours current early last 
year with regard to the despaich of emissaiies to 
Russia and the secret schemes of Mr. Mollendott 
But it is equally probable that, finding themselves 
powerless in the late negotiations as to the lease of 
a port, the Korean Government have been com- 
pelled to give secret sanction to Russia's request, 
while the latter in return has pledged herself to 
sist Korea in times of emergency, and that 
Chinese resentment has been excited by this trans 
action, ‘hese are, however, merely conjectures, 
and whether they are consistent with actual facts 
or not can only be ascertained after the arrival of 
fuller news. 

It is generally known that there exists in Korea 
no political party of fixed principles, and that the 
Government is an arena of factious contests. I 
is true that several years ago the Liberal party 
(which relied upon Japan for the civilization of 
Korea), snd the Conservative party (which looked to 
China‘ for the protection of the country), were in 
existence; but since the interference of China in 
Korean altairs, the Liberal party has lost its former 
influence, and after the two distubances at Soul, 
political power was entirely centred in the Conserva 
tive party, which follows the lead of China in small 
as well as large things. It seems as if the whole 
nation were pervaded with a spirit of dependence 
upon foreign countries, one faction leaning towards 
Japan, one towards China, and others towards still 
another Power. Various as are the objects of 1! 
different political factions, they agree in one thing, 
their dependence uj eign $ When 
she first. concluded wih this country, 
Korea showed a marked disposition to follow our 
lead in advancing the civilization of her people; but 
later, when power fell into the hands of the Conser- 
vative party, they turned their eyes towards China, 
and were only anixivus to serve every bidding of the 
Middle Kingdom. It finally became apparent 
that the will of the Korean Government was over- 
ruled by the influence of the officials sent out by 
China, but the Koreans seem still to have had 
confidence in their western neighbour until the 
spring of last year, when Pert Hamilton was oud- 
denly seized by the English and formally occupied. 
China did not take at the time, and has not since 
taken, any step to restore the group to its rightful 
owner; nor has she been able to prevail upon 
France to recall her missionaries from Korea. 
Still more recently, at a supreme moment, when 
Russian pressed on Korea the question of leasing 
aport, China could not shield the latter country 
from the aggression of the former. ‘The Koreans 
thought Japan could not be depended upon, 
but their choice of China has been hardly more 
fortunate for them. Under such circumstances, 
they may have deemed it advisable rather to 
court the protection of Russia than to depend 
upon China and fall a prey to the aggression of 
other countries. We may therefore conclude that 
China's excessive interference in Korean affairs 
without. affording corresponding protection in 
times of difficulty has alienated the confidence of 
the Korean people, and led them to seek protee- 

ion elsewhere. This, in bie, i. what has been 
suggested to our minds in relatien to the situation 
in Korea, as revealed by the news of a Chinese 
offcial’s energetic remonstrances to tle Korean 
Government with regard tothe ailcyed dependence 
of the latter upon Russia. 
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A DISMAL RESURRECTIO. 
> 
(From ovr own Cornesroxnent.) 








New York, July 2gth, 1886. 

It may appear a curious proposition, that Japan 
should be in any way concerned with the electoral 
system of the United States, but there must be 
cceasions when patriotic Japanese deply regret the 
frequency of changein Washington administration 
The installation of a new President and Cabinet 
every four—or at most every eight—years may oF 
may not mect the domestic requirements of Ameri- 
can polities, but it certainly reduces the diplomatic 
nachinery of the Republic to a condition of almost 
absolute incapacity. In many cases, the United 
Siates alone have’ to sufier fiom the irregular 
with which their foreign relations are conducted. 
It need not seriously disturb the great Powers of 
Europe to discover that the men selected to repre- 
sent America have few or no qualifications for the 
posts they hold; nor does it especially distress them 
when, as in the case of Austria to day, the Lega 
tions are left vacant, ‘The telegraph is always 
available, and if Ministers or Charges get them 
selves hopelessly entangled, the Secretary of State 
can find a way to extricate them,—not always 
without ridicule, but after some fashion generally, 
epled as satisfactory. But the position of 
Eastern nations is essentially different. ‘Lhe in- 
conveniences of their intercourse with America are 
not necessitily brought about by incompetency on the 
Lof Envoys sent tothem, On the contrary, it has 
been well known, in late years, that the skill and tact 
of more than one United States Minister in the Far 
East have gone far to counteract the evil occa- 
sioned by the indifierence and ignorance of their 
superiors at home. By afortunate accident, Mi. 
Bingham held his office for an uninterrupted term 
of twelve years, and the Lenetits of that prolonged 
tenure, both to his own country and to that to which 
he was commissioned, were of an importance that 
can hardly be over-estimated. It needed all his 
strength and dexterity, however, to prevent the 
State Department, at various times, from upset 
his good work and reconveiting the Legation at 
‘Talyd into a secondary bureau for the transaction 
of the business of other Powers. The appointment 
of anew Secretary of State, not to speak, for the 
moment, of more complicated influences, would 
sometimes render it necessary for him to rebuild 
the whole structure of oiganization which some 
rough, reckless hand had foulishly knocked to pieces. 
‘Thus itis that Japan has cause to lament the re 
currence of a general election every four years. Tt 
may be taken for granted, without a single ques- 
tion, that the incoming men know nothing at all 
shout the East, and care as litle as they know. 
Of course they think they care. Some of them 
might be surprised to be told they do not care. 
There is a very. pretty superstition, running all 
over the United States, that this country is a sort 
of guardian angel to Japan:—that it acts as guide, 
philosopher, and friend to the rising empire of Asia 
If Tinay express my personal conviction ina phe 
tinged with current slang, [ shall say that the 
American Government docs not puard, nor guide, 
nor philosophize, nor befriend worth a cent, in 
this particular conncetion. It has pleasant words 
to say, at odd intervals, but the idea of supporting 
those words by deeds of ptaciical value seldom 
enters its counsels. It acts as a new type of Sama- 
ritan might act, who, seeing a plucky little {cllow 
laid out and bound down by thieves, gets oit his 
mule, crosses over and inspects the situation, and 
says—— You have made a good fight, my chappie, 
and I would’nt object to giving you ahand; only 
Thave business relations with that worthy priest 
and the excellent Levite who have just passed b: 
and to tell you the truth, I have some dealing 
with the thieves who got the better of you a while 
aga, [think [ shall have to consult them, before 
doing anything. However, if you get over this 
by yourself, come and sce me in Samaria. We'll 
have some figs. 

Persons who take a different view of America’s 
attitude may suggest that a practical purpose wa 
displayed in the willingness to dralt a certain 
Ireaty, eight or nine years ago, and in the restiti 
tion of the Shimonoseki money at a later date. 
These incidents do not weigh very heavily with me. 
As to the treaty, it had nine good clauses —I think 
nine was the number—which were utterly nullitied 
by the addition of a tenth, providing that the docu- 
ment should never become operative stil pretty 
nearly all the Powers of the carth weuld agree to it 
ind dolikewise, This was like a child’syame, where 
after piling cards, architecturally, toa fair heig 
is thought amusing to pull away the feu 
bring the edifice tumbling ty the ground. 
curiosity respecting the origin of that singular 
tenth clause was very great at one time, TL may} 
be remembered that His Excellency Count Tera- 
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shima was understood to assume the responsibility 
of il, ina note published in the Zukto Zimes. But 
the ‘Assistant Secretary of State at Washington 
was afterward kind enough to make some inqui- 
rics for me, and from him I learned that Mr. 
is took it upon his shoulders. Here, then, 
were two distinguished statesmen claiming the 
authorship of a stipulation which could not be 
rticularly creditable to either. If Mr. Evarts 
did insert it, I do not believe it was of his own 
impulse. In’ any case, he could not have given it 
nich thought. “It was only a detail about Japan. 
Letitslide. ‘Lhe calm, considerate, well-balanced 
suggestions of the British, Dutch, or French 
Minister at Washington were naturally entitled to 
far more consideration in the decision of a point 
like this, So much I gathered when looking into 
the question on the spot, and so much for the 
abortive treaty. sing to the Shimonoseki 
matter, I cannot see that Americans have 
much ground for self-glorification in that  pro- 
ceeding. T happen to have in’ my possession 
letters written im 1882 which made it pretty 
definitely certain that the money would be restored 
within a limited time, The authority was suffi- 
cient, and I then thought something to be truly 
proud of might ensue. But if any hint had been 
given in those letters that the interest of the fund 
niight possibly be retained, and only a portion of 
the capital given back, my'serenity would not have 
been so complete. However, the afiair is getting 
to be ancient history, and it is understood on all 
sides that Japan was well enough contented to 
receive even this partial avowal of contrition. If 
Japan was satisfied, no one else ought to complain. 
Only I beg to enter my mild protest against the 
theory that the refunding of the Shimonoseki in- 
dumnity was the most noble, high-minded, and 
magnanimous act ever tecorded in history. 

‘To return to my theme; it is certainly a pity, 
aftersuccessive years of incessant labour on the part 
of the diplomatic agents and friends of Japan,— 
labour inspired by the hope that at last some glim- 
meting of the true state of things may be conveyed 
to the Department of State, or possibly to a 
higher authority,—that a new body of officials 
must repeatedly appear upon the scene, all in- 
volved in the same dense obscurity as that which 
had enveloped their predecessors, a’ little while be- 
fore. At such periods, the question necessarily 
arises, whether it is better to give it up forever, or 
to start again from the beginning. Hitherto the 
latter course has been patiently adopted, and up 
to the present time there is no sign that it will be 
abandoned. But the discouragements are un- 
deniably severe. Only the other day, a telegram 
from Japan brought the freezing intelligence that 
the United States Envoy had been instructed to 
commence proceedings for treaty revision upon 
the old, defunct, worm-eaten principle of *co- 
operation ;” the principle which Mr. Bingham 
fought to death years ago, and which, after being 
slain. by him half a dozen times r, now shakes 
itself alive again and comes smiling to the front, 
the Department of State (if [may venture a dis- 
respecttul allusion to that august institution) acting 
as corpse-teviver, There is no contradiction, in 
official circles, of the alleged fact. Weare compelled 
to accept itas true. The individuals who seem to 
Le responsible for so monstrous an order smile com- 
placently when questioned, assume an air of in- 
«flable superiority, and are apparently unconscious 
that they have taken a ridiculous “header” into 
the dark ages. What can be said or done when a 
gentleman whose voice is potent in the discussion 
of Eastern affairs tells you that the British Minister 

\ Yedo probably has ‘opportunities of observation 
which are not open to the American Minister at 
Loky6, and vice versa; and therefore that a com- 
parison of their separate experiences will be pro- 
duetive of good ; or when a shining light of finance 
rematks that to give Japan permission to regulate 
her own tariff would have a bad influence upon 
Korea, which might insist upon the same privilege. 
And these are average specimens of observations 
Ly men of station, Iaw-givers, preservers of the 
vounity’s reputation, when Japan is brought for- 
ward as a political topic. 

Tam bound to acknowledge, however, that 
Japan is not often thus brought forward. It is 
impossible to interest the average Senator or 
Representative the rights and vital neces- 
sities of a nation of thirty-five millions, so lon, 
asa single post-eflice worth one hundred dollars 
a year remains unappportioned ; and, while the 
conflicting claims of a thousand shricking con- 
testants for one small clerkship keep the intellects 
of Cabinet Ministers perpetually strained, the just 




























































































Jand shametully neglected demands of an entie 


Yet the band of modern 
isyphi, the Ametican advocates of honest treat- 
ment for Japan, keep at their work, with ap- 
parently the same courage and cheer as when they 
took up their task two or three decades ago. 
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Sometimes 1 wonder what sustains them. ‘They 
have done the best they could, during upwards of a 
year of this administration, and they are rewarded 
by the stupefying announcement that the Secretary 
of State has ordered the Envoy in Japan to return 
to the system of “diplomatic céoperation.” Of 
course they do not fail to observe that, at critical 
moments, the whisper of some Secretary of an 
European Legation,—who has been opportunely 
transferred from Tdkyd to Washington, and who 
necessarily ‘knows all about it,”—is sufficient 
to overbalance all the attested facts and sta- 
tistics which industry can gather and present in 
effective form, I Suppose they will push their 
way through the remaining years of this régéme, 
and then, whether they have made an impres- 
sion by that time, or not, they must confront the 
newly elected of 1883, with what tuck we have 
only to wait and see. At the very worst, they 
cannot be expected to encounter so mortifying a 
repulse, nor to witness the repetition of so gross a 
blunder, as this attempt to resuscitate the mummy 
of ‘c&operation.”” 








LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
pet og 
(From our Srectat CorresroxpEnt.) 


San Francisco, August 11th, 


Some days ago, the President transmitted to the 
Senate the new treaty with Japan. The instru- 
ment, together with the brief message which ac- 
companied it, appeared in the papers last Friday. 
They read as follows :-— 

To rue Senate or THe Unirep States. 


T transmit herewith for your consideration, with a 
view to its ratification, a convention for the extra- 
dition of criminals, signed at Tokio on April 29th, 
1886, by the Plenipotentiaries of the United States 
and the Emperor of Japan. The negotiation 
which led to the conclusion of this convention 
was caused immediately by the case ot a forger 
in San Francisco, who, having fled to Japan, 
was delivered up to the authorities of the 
State of California. It was not possible for 
the Government to ask his surrender, but the 
Japanese Government, of its own motion, caused 
his delivery as a friendly act. It then sug- 
gested the conclusion of an extradition convention 
Between the two countries. ‘The suggestion was 
favourably entertained by this Government, not 
only on account of the importance of such a treaty 
to the execution of the criminal laws of the United 
States, but also because of the support which its 
conclusion would give to Japan in her efforts to- 
ward judicial authority and complete sovereignty. 

Grover Crevetann. 

‘The following is the full text of the treaty:—The 
President of the United States of America and 
his Majesty the Emperor of Japan, having judged 
it expedient, with a view (o the better administra- 
tion of justice and the prevention of crime within 
the two countries and their jurisdiction, that persons 
charged with or convicted of the crimes or offences 
hereafter named, and being fugitives from justice, 
should, under certain circumstances, be delivered 
up, they have named as their plenipotentiaries to 
conclude a treaty for the purposes, that is to say, 
the President of the United States of America, 
Richard B. Hubbard, their Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary near his Imperial 
Majesty, and his Majesty the Emperor of Japan, 
Count “Inouye Kaoru, “his Imperial Majesty's 
Minister of State for Foreign Afiairs, First Class 
of the Order of the Rising Sun, etc., who, after 
having communicated to each’ other their res- 
pective full powers, found in good and due form, 
have agreed upon and concluded the following 
articles :— 

Article .—The high contracting parties engage 
to deliver up to each other, under the circumstances 
and conditions stated in the present treaty, all 
persons who, being accused or convicted of one of 
the crimes or offences named below in Article IL, 
and committed within the jurisdiction of the one 
party, shall be found within the jurisdiction of the 
other party. 

Article I.—1, Murder, assault with intent to 
commit murder, and manslaughter : 2. Counter- 
feiting or altering money, or ultering or bringing 
into circulation counterfeit or altered money, coun 
terfeiting certificates, coupons of public ind: bted 
ness, bank notes or other instruments of public 
credit of either of the parties and the utterance or 
circulation of the same; 3. Forging or altering 
and uttering what is forged or altered. ; 

4. Embezzlement or criminal malvyersation of 
































the public funds committed within the jurisdiction | 


of either party by public ollicers or depositors, and 


employed to the detriment of the employer or 
principal. 

5. Larceny of the value of 50 and upwards and 
robbery. 

6. Burglary defined to be the breaking and 
entering by night time into the house of another 
person with the intent to commit a felony therein. 

7. Theact of entering, of breaking and entering, 
the offices of the Government, public authorities 
or the offices of banks, banking houses, savings 
banks or trust companies, insurance or other com- 
panies, with the intent to commit a felony herein 

8, Perjury or the subornation of perjury. 

9. Rape. 

10. Arson. 

11. Piracy by the law of nations. é 

12, Murder, assault with intent to kill, and 
manslaughter committed on the high seas on board 
a ship beating the flag of the demanding country. 

13. Malicious destruction of or attempt to destroy 
railway trains, vessels, bridges, dwellings, public 
edilices or other buildings when the act endangers 
human life. 

14. Fraud by a banker or a trustee or any 
officer, or a director of a bank or trust company of 
a bank or trust company, made criminal by any 
Jaw for the time being in force. 

Article II.—It the person demanded be held 
for trial in the country in which the demand is 
made, it shall be optional with the latter to grant 
extradition or to proceed with the trial, provided 
that unless the trial shall be for the crime for 
which the fugitive is claimed, the delay shall not 
prevent ultimate extradition. 

Article IV.—If it be made to appear that ex- 
tradition is made with a view to try or punish the 
person demanded for an offence’ of a political 
Character, survender shall not take place, nor shall 
any person surrendered be tried or punished for 
any political offence committed previously to his 
extradition. 

Article V. 






































The requisition for extradition shall 
be made through the diplomatic agents of the con- 
tracting partics, or in the event of the absence 
of these trom the country of its seat of govern- 
ment, by the Superior Consular officers. If the 
person whose extradition is requested shall have 
heen convicted of a crime, a copy of the sentence 
of the court in which he was convicted anthen 

ed under its 1, and an attestation of the official 
character of the Jude by the proper executive 
uthority, and of the latter by the Minister and 
Consul of the United States or of Japan, as the 
case may be, shall accompany the requisition, 
When the fugitive is merely chaiged with crime, a 
duly authenticated copy of the warrant of arrest 
in the country making the demand, and of the 
depositions on which such warrant may have been 
issued must accompany the requisition. ‘The fugi- 
tive shall be surrendered only on such evidence of 
criminality as, according to the laws of the place 
where the fugitive or persons so charged shall be 
found, would justify his apprehension and commit 
ment for trial if the crime had been there committed. 

Article VIL—On being informed by telegraph 
through the diplomatic channel that a warrant has 
been issued by competent authority for the ar- 
rest of a fugitive criminally charged with any of 
the crimes enumerated in Article IL. of this treaty, 
and on being assured from the same source that a 
request for the surrender of such criminal is about 
to be made in accordance with the provisions of 
this treaty, each Government will endeavour to 
procure the provisional arrest of such criminal and 
keep him, nat exceeding two months, to await the 
production of the documents upon which the claith 
for extradition is founded. 

Att. VIL.—Neither of the contracting parties 
shall be bound to deliver up its own citizens or 
subjects under the stipulations of this convention, 
but they shall have power to deliver them up if in 
their discretion it be proper to do so. 
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Art. VILL—The expenses of the arrest, deten- 
tion, extradition, and transportation of the accused 
shall be paid by the Government which has 





requested the extradition, 

Art. IX—The present treaty shall come into 
force sixty days after the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions thereof. It may be terminated by either of 
them, but shall remain in force for six manths after 





















notice has been given of its termination. ‘The 
treaty shall be ratified and its ratification shall be 
exchanged at Washington as soon as possible, 








In witness thereot ipotentiaries 
have signed the present treaty in duplicate and 
have thereunto fixed their seals 

Done at the city of “PokyG on the twenty-ninth 













day of April in the ‘eighteen hundred and cighty- | 
lath ear of the Christian era correspahilinge. wo 
the twenty-ninth day of the fourth month oi ‘the 
nineteenth ycar of Meiji, 





Ricitagp B. Hupaarp. 
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The publication has elicited from a few well in- 
formed newspapers the expression of a wish that 
our treaty of 1858 might be so revised as to do 
justice to Japan—to concede to her the right of 
making her ows tarifls, and to abolish extra-tert1- 
torial jurisdiction, But the interest taken in the 
question is languid. Ex-Governor Low, who has 
gone to Asia, is credited in certain circles with 
being charged with a diplomatic errand to Japan, 
but there seems no adequate basis for the story. 

Prince Fushimi, brother of the Mikado of Japan, 
has been here for two or three days. He has been 
spending some months in travel in the East, and 
he is said to have acquired some knowledge of 
American institutions without, however, having 
learned onr -tongue. He dresses in American 
style, and is said to be fond of American fashions 
and American cookery. He will probably arrive 
in Japan simultancously with this letter. 

Congress adjourned last ‘Thursday, having ac- 
complished litle beyond the passage of the Presi- 
dential Succession Act, which became a law last 
January. One or two landed grant forfeitures 
were decreed, notably that of the Atlantic and 
Pacific; Fitz John Porter was restored to the 
ranks of the army; beyond this, the first session 
of the goth Congress accomplished nothing which 
will detain the historian, Politicians are becoming 
masters of the art of how not to do it, They 
dodge so many questions that when they do pass 
a bill, it generally turns out to be a tub tothe 
whale, which amuses the cetacean and does no 
body any harm or any good. 

‘There are indications of more lively times al- 
ready. The relations between the President and 
the leading members of his party in the House are 
not cordial. Messrs. Carlisle and Morrison com- 
plain that Mr. Cleveland has not given them the 
support to which they were entitled; that in the 
matter of appointments their advice has not been 
considered ; that the counsels of Republicans often 
carry more weight at the White House than the 
warnings of Democrats. ‘They admit the 
sident’s honesty, but they question his intelli 
‘They say that he is stupid, and pig-headed. They 
declare that he has got it into his head that he 
can constitute a political party all by himself, and 
that his -plan is to follow the example of Louis 
XL, and to break down the: politicians Ly ale 
lying: himself with the non-partisan bourgevisie. 
On the other hand, friends of the President retort by 
denying Carlisle and Morrison's fitness for leader- 
ship. They admit their intelligence, but they 
question their comage. They charge that they 
have not name enough to carry out the policy on 
which they have settled : that instead of tying toa 
line of policy, and sinking or swimming with it, 
they are for ever secking alliances with the cnemy 
atthe cost of principle. They arraign the Demo- 
cratic leaders for cowardice in not weeding out of 
the party members like Randall, who oppose all 
distinctively Democratic measures. ‘They aver that 
time-servers and compromisers have never com- 
manded the respect of the American people, and 
never will. And they demand that Col. Morrison, 
who is neither in accord with the President, nor 
sable of enforcing discipline in the Democratic 
ranks, should retire to make room for a leader who 
is made of sterner stuff. 

‘The quarrel is likely to become envenomed as 

































































the neat Presidential election approaches. As 
matters now stand, Mr. Cleveland is a forced con- 
chision for 188. The situation may change be- 





tween now and then. But unless some radical 
change should occur, tie Democrats will be com- 
pelled to nominate Cleveland for their own sake. 
He evidently proposes io force the fighting in his 
own State, and to crush out disaffection wherever 
he tinds it, Shortly afier his inauguration, the 
comic newspaper ‘Puck hit off the situation in one 
of those happy caricatu es which are more eloquent 
than words, “The late Jota Kelly, the leader of 
Fammany Hall, was depicted as an Indian chief 
andishing:a tomahawk, and soaring 

“Which shall it be, peace or w 
sident, smiling loltily, replies:— War, Johnnie, 
war.” Day before yesterday, Mr. Cleveland threw 
down the geintlet to the Democratic malcontents 
in New York by removing the Collector he 
Port, and appointing Mr. Magone in his place. 
Magone isa country politician of high characte 




























































and statesmanlike repute; he has never aliiizale 
with Tammany, and. represents the better € 
ment of the party, ‘The appointment 
notice to ‘Tammany that it’ must cease 
ting treason 0 penalty. of 

into uttermost darkness, ‘The ni 

be thrown away on peliticians wh 

peil Apd cinsultancentsly, it will 

good-will at that large body of ertize 
wholesome administration is more important tha 
party. Tk wil suengthen the mugwumps, and 
weaken the force of the attacks of the Blane 


ns, which accuse Cleveland of Bout benisny 
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‘The opinion is so general that, without serious LATEST TELEGRAMS. MAIL STEAMERS. 
errors, the Democrats will elect the President in eee 
1888, thatthe manaeuvres of the Republican leaders ae - Sieeae annie 
create more amusement than concern. Blaine is} (Reuven ‘Specran” ro “Jaraw Matt.”] dean Haake . 
at his cottage at Bar Harbour, entertaining Jay ————_ vid Hongkong. per P. &O.Co. Monday, Sept. 6th.# 
Gouldand Patrick Ford of the /rish World. Logan 


here, making speeches zganist the Chinese in 
the hope. of winning the support of the Pacific 
coast, | The Tribune continues to weary itsreaders 
with incessant snarls_at the Cabinet. “John Sher- 
man is laying pipe with assiduity and’eares sub- 
limely unconscious thata mine is being dug under 
hisfeet which will probably blow him and his hopes 
tothe winds of heaven long beforethe next Republi- 
tan convention mects. The death of Samuel T. 
Tilden, which took place last week, has revived 
the ery for vengeance on the authors of the crime 
of 1836, and if Mr. Sherman could read the hand- 
writing on the wall, he would be uneasy. 

The legislature of this State is sitting in extra 
session to devise a system of iirigation of southern 
California. It is generally understood that the 
exira session was called by the Governor in pursu- 
ance of a bargain by which certain southern coun. 
ties agreed to get him re-nominated if he would 
favour’ their views on irrigation. He complied; 
but the session had no sooner met than it dis. 
covered that the irrigation system proposed would 
in effect create a monopoly of water in favour of a 
syndicate which had laid hands on all the water 
sources under the name of prior appropriators. 
This cooled the ardour of the membeis who were 
not retainers of the conspirators, and for the past 
two weeks the legislature has been hopelessly 
floundering. ‘The chances are that the sessi 
will accomplish nothing but the substitution of a 
Republican as U.S. scnator in the place of Mr. 
Hearst, whose friends were instrumental in having 
it called. 
























































CHOLERA INFECTED LOCALITI. 
——— aa 
oTIFICATION No. 22 or THE DerantMent or 
State ron Home Airairs. 








following localities 


ith cholera + 
the Hokkaido 


It is hereby notified that tl 
have been declared infected 


Province’ of Oshima, 
Administration Board. 

Province of Sado, under the Niigata Prefectural 
Government. 

Saitama Prefecture. 

Ibaraki Prefecture. 

Yamanashi Prefecture. 

Nagano Prefecture. 

Aomori Prefecture. 

Province of Ugo, under the Akita Prefectural 
Government. 

Yamagata Prefecture. 

Ishikawa Prefecture. 


Count Yamacara Aritomo, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 
August 28th, 1586. 













under 





London, August 28th. 
THE REVOLUTION IN BULGARIA. 


A Regency has been established at Sofia. 

Prince Alexander has had a splendid recep- 
tion at Limburg, 

London, August 3oth. 

Prince Alexander has arrived at Rustchuk, 

and has had a most enthusiastic reception. 
DESTRUCTIVE EARTHQUAKE. 

An earthquake has occurred in Greece, which 
has caused great destruction to property and a 
terrible loss of life. 


London, August 31st. 
THE KEVOLUTION IN BULGARIA. 
Prince Milan has congratulated Prince Alex- 
ander on return, Prince Alexander, in 


reply, said he desired the friendship of Prince 
Milan. 





London, September rst. 
CHINA AND KOREA. 

Fearing Russian designs, China has sent 
nine ironclads to Korea, where she landed a 
number of soldiers in disguise, whom the Ko- 
rean mob have attacked. 

THE REVOLUTION IN BULGARIA. 

The Russian Consul at Sofia, who was found 
to be implicated in the revolt, has been recalled. 

Prince Alexander has arrived at Tirnova. 


London, September and. 








| TERRIBLE EARTHQUAKE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


An earthquake has occurred at Charleston 
(Southern States, A.), which has destroyed 
three-fourths of that city and caused.an enormous 
loss of life. 

EARTHQUAKES IN EUROPE. 

Shocks of earthquake continue on the shores 

of the Mediterranean. 








ro “Javan Main”) 


Nagasaki, August 31st. 


Speci, Terecran”” 





AFFAIRS IN KOREA, 

Letters received here last night from Séul state 
that in consequence of a rumour that the King 
s secking Russian protection, the Chinese Mi- 
nister has demanded ships and troops to be sent, 
and has seized the telegraphs for his own use. 
Ming-yon-ik has been taken to Tientsin. Nine 
Chinese men-of-war are at Chemulpho, and 
great excitement es 

















‘The following are the weekly cholera returns 
from infected localities, from August 16th to 22nd :— 
Tokyd City 1,460 patients, 882 deaths, average 
percentage of deaths 60.41; Osaka City, 073 
patients, 751 deaths, average 77.18; Kydto City, 80 
Patients, 57 deaths, average 71.25; Kanagawa 
Prefecture, 476 patients, 295 deaths, average per- 
centage of deaths, 61.07; Hydgo Prefecture, 237 
patients, 185 deaths, average 78.06; Nagasaki 
Prefecture, 166 patients, 84 deaths, average 50.60; 
Niigata Prefecture, 21.71 patients, 1.150 deaths, 
average 5.29; Chiba Prefecture, 680 patients, 
364 deaths, average 53.535 Okayama Prefecture, 
183 patients, 144 deaths, average 75.61; Wakayama 
Pretecture, 285 patients, 210 deaths, average 
Ehime Prefecture, 203 patients, 125 deaths, ave 
age 61.58; Hiroshima Prefecture, 523 patients, 362 
deaths, average 69.22; Miye Prefecture, 70 pati- 
ents, 53 deaths; average 75.71; Toyama Prefec- 
ture, 1,160 patients, 406 deaths, average 42.67 
Yamaguchi Prefecture, 186 patients, 133 death 
average 71.50; Kochi Prefecture, 175 patients, 13 
deaths, average 78.86; Fukuoka Prefecture, 217 
patients, 138 deaths, average 73.575 Saga Prefec- 
ture, 126 patients, 74 deaths, average 58.73; 
Fukui Prefecture, 700 patients, 406 deaths, aver- 
age 62.793 Shimane Prefecture, 212 patients, 177 
deaths, average 55.19; total 10,373 patients, 6,254 
deaths, average 60.29.—Offcial Gazette. 

Atea merchant, named Olanoya, reported a few 
days ago to the Yokohama Tea Association that 
among the tea brought to him from linuma-mura, 
Shimosa, eight packages contained spurious leaf. 
The association are now making enquiries to dis- 
cover the offender,—Bukka Shimpe. 
















































CHESS. 
By Mr. J. N. Keynes. From the //dustrated 
London News. 
BLACK. 





WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in 3 moves. 


Answer to Chess Problem of August 29th, 1886, 
By Dr. S. Gorn. 








White. Black. 
1.—R. to K. B. 1.—P. takes B. 
2.—Kt. to B. 3. 
3.—Kt. mates 

1—P. to B. 4. 


Kt. to Kt. 6 ch. 








Digitized by Google 


3-—R. mates. 


UN 


From Hongkon} 
From Shanghai, 
Nagasaki, &} pe N.Y. K, 
Kobe 
From America... per O. & O. Co. Tuesday, Sept, 14th.t 


pen. M, Co. 





Wednesday, Sept. 8th.f 





‘Thursday, Sept, oth. 








* Teheran (with English mail) left Kobe on September 3rd. 
+ City of New York left Hongkong on September and’ Ser Paso 
Ieft San Franciaco on August a¢th, 


THE NEXT MAIL Leaves 
For Europe, via 
Hongkong... per M. M.Co. 
For Hakodate ... per N.Y. K. 
For Shanghai, 


Sunday, Sept. sth. 
Monday, Sept. 6th. 












Kobe, pl perN.Y.K. Wednesday, Sept. 8th. 
agasaki 
For Ameri perP. M.Co, . Saturday, Sept, 11th, 
For Europe, 

Hongkong... per P. & 0. Co. Sunday, Sept. 12th. 





TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
aa ge 
YOKONAMA.TOKYO RAILWay. 

‘Tuas Leave YOKOUAMA Station at 6.35, 8.00, 
8.50,* 9.45, and 11.00 am.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4.00, 
4-50,* 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00} p-m. 

Trains Leave Toxyd (Shimbashi) at 6.35, 
9.15," 9.45, and 11.00 a.m,; and 12.15, 1.90, 2.45, 40.0, 
4.50,* 6.00, 7.18, 830, 9.45, and 11.00} pm, 

Fanus—First Single, yen 1.00; Second do., sen 60; 
Virst Return, yen 1.50; Second do., sen go. 


Those marked with (*) run through without stopping at Teurumis 
asaki and Omori St “Those marked (tare the same 
of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 


‘YOKYO-MAYEBASHI RAILWAY, 


‘Tuaits weave TORvO (Uyeno) at 5.25 and 925 a.m, 
and 12.25 and 4.50 p.m.; and Mavguasit at $25 am, 
and 12.28 and 4.50 p.m. 

Fanes—First-class (Separate Compartment), yew 
3.80; Second-class, yen 2.28; Third-class, yen 1.14. 





8.00, 
















YAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE TAKASAKI at 6.50 and 9.55 a.im,, and 
100 and 4.10 p.m.; and Yoxoxawa at 8.25 and 11.30 
am., and 2.40 and 5 45 p.m. 
TOKYO-UTSUNOMIYA RAILWAY. 
Tkains Leave TOxy6 (Uyeno) at 0.25 a.m. and 4.50 
p.m; and Ursunoattya at 9.30 and 4.55 p.m. 


Fanes—First-class, yen 3.50; Second.class, ye1 2,10; 
rd-class, yen 1.05. 





SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

‘Trains teave SutwaGawa at 8.49 and 11.49 a.m., 
and 2.44 and 6.29 p.m. ; and AKADAWE at 9.55 am,, and 
12.50, 4.05, and 895 p.m. 

Fanes—First-class, sen 70; Second.class, sen 46; 
‘hird-class, sen 23. 


KOBE-OTSU RAILWAY. 


‘Traius teave Kopx (up) at 5.55, 7.55, 9.95, and 
§5 a.m.; and 1.55, 3.55) 5-55) 7-55; and 9.55 p.m. 
Trains Leave Osaxa (up) at 4.45, 7.6, 0.6, and 
11,6 a.m. ; and 1.6, 3.6, 5.6, 7.6, and 9.6 p.m, 

Trains teave Kyoto (up) at 6.46, 8.46, and 10.46 
am, ; and 12.46, 2.46, 4.46, 6.46, and 8.46 p.m. 

‘Trats Leave Orsu (down) at 5.45, 7.45, 9.45, and 
11.45 a.m. ; and 1.45, 3.45, 5.45, and 7.45 p.m. 

‘Trains ‘Leave Kyoto (down) at 6.45, 8.45, and 
10.45 a.m. ; and 12.45, 2.45, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 pan. 

‘Trains Leave Osaka (down) at 6.25, 8.25, and 
10.25 am.; and 12.25, 2.25, 4.25, 6.25, 8.25, and 
10.25 p. 

Fares—Kobe to Osaka: First Single, yew 1.00; 
Second do., sen Go: First Return, yen 1.50; Second do, 
sen 90. Kobe to Kyoto: First Single, yen 2.25% 
Second do., yen 1.40 t Return, vex 3.55; Second 





























do., yen 2.19. Kobe to Otsu: First” Singles yen 2.85; 
Second do., yen 1.70: First Return, sen 4.30; Second 
do., yen 2.55. 


OCEAN AND COASTING STEAMERS. 

Steamships are regularly despatched from the Pott 
vf Yokohama for the following destinations :— 

For Evrors—The P, & O. Company's steamer sails 
fortnightly on Saturday, vid Inland Sea Ports, making 
connection with the English mail at Hongkong, for 
Marseilles and Plymouth. ‘The Messageries  Mari« 

Co.'s_ steamer sails fortnightly on Sunday, 
the French mail, and makes connection at 
Hongkong with the mail-boat for Marseilles, 

For San Francisco—The steamers of the O, & O. 
Co. and the P, M, Co, sail hence, approximately, every 
to days. 5 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
STEAMERS Leave the English Hatoba daily at 8.go 
a.m.,and 12.00m., and 4.15 p.m.; and leave Yoko- 


suka at 6.30 and 11,00 a.m,, and 4.00 p.m—Fare, 
20 sen, 
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LATESY SHIPPING, 
git Se! 
ARRIVAL: 
Favonius, British ship, 1,526, J. W. Dunham, 28th | 
August,—New York 4tl Alay, 5,800 cases 
Oil'and General.—China and Japan Trading 

Co. 

Lennox, British steamer, 1,327, J. Th 
August.—Hongkong 24th August, C 
‘Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, Pearne, 29th Au- 

kong 25th August, Gencral.—O. 








le, 28ih 
meral.— 
















0. 

Republic, American ship, 1,293, A. F. Smith, 29th 
‘August,—New York 28th April, 4,00 cases 
Oile—Frazar & Co. 

City of Peking, American ste: 
Dearborn, 30th August,—San 
August, General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Breconshire, British steamer, 1,643, Waring, 315 
August,—London vid Hongkong 2yth Au- 
gust, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,802, G. S. 
Burdis, gist August,—Shanghai and_ ports, 
Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. | 

Satsuma Maru, Japancse steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 31st August,—Kobe goth August, | 
General. Nippon Yusen Kaish: 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, rst 
September,—Yokkaichi gist August, Gene- 
tal.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer 356, Kaya, 2nd 

September,—Yokkaichi 1st September, Gene- 

ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. | 











mer, 5,080, H. C 


neisco 11h 

































Ni 





igata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 2nd Sepiember,—Hakodate 51st Au- | 
gust, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese st 1,072, Malil- 








| Mr. R. acs, Mr. Geo. ‘T. Wilson, Mrs. M. G. 
Farsati, Rev. Collins Denny, Rt Rev. Bishop 
Wilson, Mr. Mottilla and Bro., Miss Susan R. 











hama and Shanghai: -H.1.H. Prince Fushi 
servant, Mr. A. Naudin, Mr. and Mrs. Romyn 
Hetchcock, Rev. and Mrs. C. W. Carpenter, Vis- 
count H, Hijikata, Captain M. Muraki, Mr. 

Assuda, Y. ereza 
























M. Pray, Rev. and Mrs. F. W. 





yy Mrs. Jas. 








Mr. H.-Ahrens, Mr, J. H. D. Ryder, Mr, H.C. 
Deut, Hon. R. Lawley and servant, Mr. C, Port- 
ank Hall, and Mr. Y. Hasegawa in 





‘abin; and 7 opeans and 26y Chinese in 
steerage, For Hongkong: Mr. J. S. Van Buren 
in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, trom 
Shanghai and ports:—Rev. A. R. Mortis, Messrs. 
T. Brown, and L. Glenat in cabin; 2 Chinese and 
t Japanese in second class; and 1 European, 3 

incse, and 39 Japanese iv stecrage. 
DEPARTED. 

*nibet, for Hongkong vid 
Mr. and Mrs. Sanders 
al Fischer, R.N., Mr. 
adler and Chinese servant, 

















Per British st 
Kobe and N: 
Deputy Inspector-Gen: 
tow, Rev. J. 


er 





un 















Rev. M. Capell, Mr. and Mrs. S. H. B. Wright, 
Mr. J. Thompson, Mr. P. P. Rogers, Messrs. 
Cheng Kee, fai Bun, Chung Hong King, 





cob, J. Mumford, I. 
Pixton, H. A. Dawes, 





Down, ston, 
neaster, C. Richards, 
and W. J. Sinith in cabi 

nese steamer Tokio Uaru, for Shanghai 
nd poris:—Mr. and Mrs. Fitz Henry and three 
ldren, Mrs. Ross and infant, Mr. and Mrs. 
tsushima and son, Mes. J. M. Pray, Mrs. 
fant, Miss Slater, 
Miss Bennett, Miss Elliott, Messrs. 
ikimeto, W. C. Bing, and Hanamura in cabin 5 


























mann, 2nd September,—Kobe ist September, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. i 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, Pender, | 

rd September,— Yokkaichi 2nd September, | 

General.—-Nippon Yusen Kaisha. H 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Ku, 
September}—Kobe znd September, ( 

yusha. 

Oxfordshire, British steamer, 999, Jone 
tember,—Kobe 1st September, 
Smith, Baker & Co. 

Ada, British schooner, 63, Pyne, 4th 
North Pacific 20th August, 
White. 























DEPARTURES. 

North Amevican, American ship, 1,520, Hallett 
26th August,—Departure Bay, Gencral.— 
Captain. 

Normanton, British s 
August,—Kobe, General.— 
Co. 

Thibet, British steamer, 1,671, W. D. 
August, —Hongkong via Kobe 
Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Bellona, German steamer, 1,037, W. V 
goth August,—Kobe, General.—Simon, 
& Co 

Galley of Lorne, British steamer, 1,386, Pomeroy, | 
30th August,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker 
& Co. 

Nautilus (4), Austrian gunboat, Captain Spetzler, | 
goth August,—Kobe. | 

City of Peking, American steamer, 5,080, H. 
Dearborn, 1st September,—Hongkong, Mail 
and August, General.—P. M. S.S.Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japan G 
September, — 

General.—Nippon 








camer, 1,533, Drake, 29th | 
damson, Bell &! 





Mudie, 29th 
Muc 


casa 













ater, 
ivers 

































Travancore, British steamer, 
September,—Kebe, General.—Smith, Baker 
& Co. 

Gaelic, Bri 2,690, Pearne, 2nd § 





tember f ncisco, Mails and General. 
—O. & O.S.S. Co, 






Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, G. S. 
Lurdis, 2nd September,x—Kobe, Mails and} 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha 










er, 1,202, Wilson 
Hakodate, Mails 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. | 
teamer, 634, Fukui, 2nd) 
ici, General.—Nippon 


va Mart, 














September, —Vokka 
Yusen Kaisha. 
Chitose Mart, Japanese steamer, 





6, Kaya, 3rd 





September, — Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaish 
Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,006, Dium- 





rd” September—Kole, Mails and | 


on Yusen Kai 


mond, 
General. —Nip 








PASSENG 
ARRIVED. 
rerican steamer Gity of Peking, for Yoko 





S. 
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| August rth. 





J Miss Koga, Mes: Wonda, Hayashi, Unno, 
ahd Hoshino in second class; and 38§ Japanese 
and 4 Chinese in stee 

Per British steamer Guelic, for San Francisco + 
Major MacCullum, Mr. W. Beecham, Mrs. CV 
Van Pett . J. W. Birch, Rev. and Mis. A. 

i A. Thomas, Mr. R. 
gan, ¥. Koga, U. J. Dunean, 
nd Mrs. J. H. Molineaux and’ child, Mr. 
I. Hartt, Captain Piorkowski, Mr. and’ Mrs. 

R. ‘Treaves, Miss R. W mmions, and K. 
Yamada in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Marn, for 
Kobe:— Mr. and Mrs. Dare and child, Mr. and 
Shit Messrs. H. Sakamoto, IX. Hase 
S. Tazawa in cabin; and 51 Japanese 




























gawa, an 
in slecrag 














CARGOE 
Per British steamer Thibet, for Hon, E 
Kobe and Nayasaki:—Silk, for France 58 bales, 





for London 2 bales ; total 60 bales. 
Per Japanese st Hiroshima Maru, from 
anghat and potts:— Treasure for America, 


2157 

































Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shanghai 
and port casure, $302,000.00, 
Per British steamer Gaelic, for San Francisco: 
TEA. 
muaneitco, Youn, Cries: t0TaL 
Shanghai Spe at OSS 
1439 2,035 
Sod 14st 
2,704 4470 12,647 
Stu. 


kong 
Yokohama |, 





Total 





‘The British steamer Gaelic, Captain Pearne, 
the 2. 





reports :—Left Hongleon| 5 
pan. and experienced | ariable winds and 
smooth sea throughout the passage. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 29th August, at 4.02 p.m. Time, 
4 days, 22 hours, and 25 minutes. 

‘Vhe American ship Republic, Captain Smith, 
from New York, repoits :—Crossed the equator the 
1st June, long. 30° west;_ passed Cape Good Hope 
the ist June d Anjer the 31st July; arrived 
at Rock Glandhe 27th August, at 6 p.m. FE 
pericnced fine weather throughout the passage. 

‘The American steamer City of Pekin aptain 
If. C. Dearborn, reports:—Left San Francisco | 
Winds from W. to S.W. entire 
c, with much fog and smooth sez 
British steamer Breconshire, Captain War- 
ng, from Hongkong, reports fine weather through- 


h August, at 3 



































i, Mr, and Mrs. Hanabusa, | 





Vischer and two children, Mrs. A. M. Hudson, | 









LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
Rae aig ay 
IMPORTS. 


Very little change has been noticeable in the 
state of the Market during the past week. ‘There 
|has been rather more doing in a few Fancy Cottons, 
|but, on the other hand, plain Cottons are without 
mprovement, and most descriptions of Cotton 
Yarn are quoted lower with litle disposition for 
business on the part of dealers. Clearances con- 
Linue poor. 

Yarwns.—Sales for the week consist of 250 bales 
of English spinnings and 100 bales Bombays, the 
Market being very quict at the close, and prices 
mostly nominal. 

Corron Pisce Goops.—Sales are reported of 
500 pieces 10 Ibs. Shirtings and 3,000 pieces 9 Ibs., 
1,100 pieces ‘'.-Cloths 7 Ibs., 1,500 pieces Velvets, 
2,000 pieces Twills, 1,500 pieces Silesias, 1,000 

ieces Prints, 250 pieces White Shirtings, and 150 
pieces Cotton Italians. 

Woottens.—3,500 pieces Mousseline de Laine 
00 pieces Italian Cloth, 250 pieces Cloth, and 1,500 
Blankets have been disposed of at slightly 
higher prices. 


























COTTON YARNS. 
















Nos. 16/24, Ordinary ... - $26.00 to 27. 

Nos. 16,24, Median’, 28.ca to ef, B 
Nos. 10/24, Good to Best 29.50 to 30.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse .... 30.09 to 31.00 
Nos. 25.32, Ordinary 30.00 to 31.50 
Nos, 28 32, Medium .. 52.00 to 32.50 
N 2, Good to Best... 33.00 to 33-75 
Nos. 38,42, Medium to Best... 34.50 to 36.00 
No. 32, Two-fold 33.00 to 34.50 





No, 42s, Two-fuld 
No. 2os, Bombay 
No. 16s, Bombay... 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay 


50 to 39.50 
25.25 lo 27.25 
24.73 to 26.25 
23.00 to 24.50 


GOubs. 
Shistings—AU1b, 384 yds. aginches $1.70 to 2.10 
Shictings—glb, 34 yds. 45 inches 2.20 to 2.65 
T. Cloth—7ib, 24 yards, 32 inebes v..... ig5 WO 1.574 





COTTON PIEC 








Indigo Shisting—12 yards, 44 inches... 1.00 to 1.05 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, soinches... 1.60 to 2.35 
Cottons Kralians and Satteens Black 32, “ran ssun- 
Inches: aie siiesimayeiesu rece sisne OOF to sed 
Turkey Rede—id to aid; 24 yards, go rdw eincee 
inches. oak tunes 1-20 tO 130 
Turkey Reds—2} to 3, 24 yards, 30 
inches... 1.40 to 1,60 


Turkey Reds—34 to 4lb, 24 yards, 30 
inches 3 

Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22incles w.... 

Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 


1.80 to 2.20 
6.60 to 7.50 
0.65 to 0.724 


















Vafiachelas, 12 yards, 4. 135° to 2.05 
WOOLLENS. 

Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches ... $4.00 ty 5.50 

Figured Orleaus, 29-31 yards, grinches. 3.25 to 4.00 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 0.21 to 0.32 





ine—Crape, 24 yards, 





o.14 to 0.16 

ve de Laine— ij 

31 inches 

Mousseline de 
3rinches .. 

Cloths—Pilots, 54 


Itajime, 24 yards, 
0.20 to 0.24 


ue—Vuzen, 24 yards, 





0.30 to 0.40 
0.35 to 0.45 







@ 56 


Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches. to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 50 inches : 0.40 to 0.60 
Biankets—Scarlet and Green, 6 to 4ih, 

per Ib...., a . 0.35 to 0.45 





METALS. 

Decidedly more enquiry in nearly all depart- 
ments, but without leading to very many sales. 

Trox,—Nailrods are getting more into favour, - 
other kinds also being asked for, but it is likely 
that much business will not be entered into until 
the hot weather is te 

Wire Naris.—The demand continues, especi- 
ally for favourite assortments and small sizes. 

‘Tin Prates.—A few small lots of good make 
could be quitted at fair values. 




















Bae ran nico. 
Flat Bars, 4 inch . $2.70 to 2. 

lat Bars, } inch . ; eR se 
Round and square up to J 2.60 to 2.80 
Nailrod, assorted. ‘ 2.40 to 2.50 
Nailrod, small size . 2.60 to 2.70 
Wire Nails, assorted . to 5.50 
‘Tin Plates, per box to 6.00 
Pig Iron, No. 3 to 1.35 


KEROSENE. 
The position of buyers and sellers is just the 
same as it has been for some weeks past. In the 
meantinie two or three vessels have arrived, and 


stocks are now 500,000 cases. Deliveries continue 
on a good scale, but buyers will not enter into 
esh transactions until they have cleared all their 
present holdings, No change in quotations until 
there is some fresh business to record, 












it the passage. Passed large ship bound west off 
Van Dieman Swait, 


Ori 






% remcaa, 
Devoe. Nom, $1.70 to 1.72} 
Comet. Nom. °1.65 to 1.674 
Stella Nom, 1.60 to 1.624 
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SUGAR. 
Sugar continues dull, and quotations are more 


or less nominal. 
ren ricuns 






White, No. 1... $7.25 to 7.30 
White, No. 2. 5.00 to 5.05 
White, No. 3 5.00 to 5.75 
White, No. 4 4.90 to 5.00 


White, No. 5 


Brown Formosa. 





to 4s 
to 4.00 








EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 


Our last issue was of the 27th August, since 
which date we have had a quiet Market with a 
moderate amount of business. Settlements for the 
week are entered as 140 piculs, divided thus :— 
Hanks 100 piculs, Filatures and Rereels 35. piculs, 
Kakeda 5 piculs. The native Export Kaisha have 
also taken about go piculs for yesterday’s O. and 
O. steamer. 

‘There has been only one good day’s business 
during the week, when a buyer for Europe took 
100 piculs old and new Hanks. Prices are easier 
without much quotable change ; holders generally 
are more inclined to offet their goods, but not at 
prices which will enable buyers to operate. Limits 
from abroad are still much under the lowest quo 
tations ruling here, and it remains (o Le seen 
whether the daily incieasing Stock will cause 
holders to give way. 

Arrivals continue ona liberal scale, and the 
Stock-list now registers 6,500 piculs, Settlements 
to date just equal those to same date last season, 
but the available supplies are much greaicr; the 
high prices ruling here have undoubtedly had the 
effect of hurrying Silk in from the producing dis- 
ticts. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
during the interval:—The English) mail, 
ultimo, and the American mail yesterday. 
former (Z/zbet) had 60 bales for Enrope, 
Gaelic carried 219 bales for the American Market. 
Total shipments to date are now 2,463 piculs, 
against 2.674 last year and 3,943 piculs at same 
date in 1884. 

Hanks.—Quite a revival in the demand for 
Europe ; and two or three large parcels have been 
settled in Hachoji sorts at $500 for new st. and 
$520 for last year’s produce. The better kinds 
quite neglected, being strongly held at high prices. 

Filatures.—Small languid business, buyers not 
being able to pay the figures demanded by hold. 
What has been done seems to be for Europe, as 
the Silks which went forward per Gaelic were 
bought some time ago and have been held over a 
steamer in foreign godowns. The transactions 
noted are a parcel /nase at 88.0, h Bishe fil 
at $680. ‘Lo-day a small sale of Rokkosha is 
reported at $790, a reduction of S19 on last price 
paid (and of S40 on last price asked) for this chop. 

Re-veels.—Two or three parcels have been put 
through at quotations. One lot Five Girl chop 
reported at $710, with ordinary Foshw kinds at 
$695 and $675. Dealers are coming round asking 
for offers, but do not seem disposed to make any 
great reduction at present. 

Kakeda.—One small transaction only—a_ parcel 
Chocho taken into godown at $720. 

No business in other sorts; and the country 
trade does not seem to run upon coarse Silks at 
the present moment. 















































QUOTATIONS —(NEW SILK.) 
Hanks—No. 14 q 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) ... 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu)... 





























Hanks—No. 2} (Joshu) 0 0.025 

al tos 5399 to 690 
Hanks—No. 3 ..... 570 to 580 
Hanks—No. 34 550 to S60 
Filatures—Extra... ee FH0 to Seo 

310/13 deniers... 7x0 

Vilatures—No. 1, 13,15, 14/16 deniers 700 to 770 
Filatures—No. 1}, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 340 to 750 
Filatures—No. 2, 10) 15 deniers 750 to zoo 
Filatures—No. 2, 14 18 deniers .. j20 tu 730 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .. + 80 to 700 
Rereels—(Shinshuand Oshu) Best No. 1 730 to 740 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14,16 deniers 310 to 7320 
Resreels—No. 14, 13/16, 14,17 deniers yo to 700 
Reels —No, 2, 14/18 deniers 650 to 6v0 





Re-reels—No. 3, 14 20 deniers 
Kakedas—Extra mes 





1 

as fe Foo to 710 
Kakedas—No. 24 .... 
Kakedas—No. 3... 





ERED 





Distteed by Google 


Export Tables, Raw Silk, to 3rd Sept., 1886:— 

















Seyson 1886 87. 18 1884-85. 
Daves Tatas. 

oS 2,041 

2,247 

eae (uals Bass 782 gy288 
culs 26403 2,674 31043 
SettlementsandDirect "S"t*. meets. ries, 
Export from ist July § 77° 5700 4,200 
Stock, 3rd Sept. 6,500 4,9°0 4,200 
Availablesuppliestodate 9,200 7,600 8,400 


WASTE SI 


branch, and Settlements for the interval are about 
500 piculs, distributed thus :—Pierced Cocouns 70 

culs, Noshi 300 piculs, and Atbisv 130 piculs. 
No direct Export so far. 

Quotations must be left unchanged ; although in 
some kinds business could be done at a fractional 
reduction, in others holders are very strong. Ko. 
reiyn Markets do not seem to respond at all freely 
to the rigid attitude of dealers here, and we hope 
to see lower prices cre long, as the Stocks increas: 

The P. & O. steamship Zhiket (2gth instz 

ad on board 138 bales (Pierced Cocoons 40 bale 
Noshi 86 b Kibiso 7 bs 
for varions ports, ‘The Export to date 
now reach against 751 piculs last 

: piculs to same date in 1854. 
Pierced Cocoons.—Buying gues on steadily 
quotations, both for Europe and America. 
porters, however, do not seem eager to pay present 
rates and holders do not smooth inatters for them. 

Noshi.—Considerable business here—Oshu at 
$195, Bushu 3160 to $170, Foshn (assorted) $120 
to $133. Many buyers complain that the limite 

iven by their clients abroad are at present quite 
le. 








































actic 
Kibiso.—Nota large trade this week. Filatures 
are strongly held at top quotations, In other sorts 
we notice Oshiu 8130, Mino 81co, Foshu $65, Bushu 
Syo. 



























QUOTATIONS.—(xEW waste ) 
Pierced Cucoons—Good to Best $130 to 150, 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best 180 to 190 
Neshi-ito—Filature, Good 160 to 170 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium = 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 199 to 200 
. piashu, Best 150 to 160 
hinshu, Good = 
inshu, Medium - 
1, Gord to Best 160 to 170 
ito—Joshu, Best 150 to 160, 
‘ito—Joshu, Good 120 to 130 
ito—loshu, Ordinar 110 to ris 





ibiso—Fitature, Best select 
biso—Filature, Seconds, 


to.100 
tong 






























KiLiso—Oshu, Good to Lest 130 to 140 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best 100 to 0 
hinshu, Seconds 90 to 05 
$35 to So 
Tiddling to Common 70 to 60 
hoji, Good Goto 55 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low soto 40 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common Roto 25 
Mawata—Good to Best. 250 to 260 
Export Table, Waste Silk, to 3rd Sept., 1886:— 
Season s85-87. 1885-86. 1884 
Picvus, —Pievus. Pieces, 
Waste Sill. 14478 
Pierced Cocoons .... 274 
| 1,008 1,752 
Settlementsand Direct "6" ** wetee 
era 31300 4700 
Stock, 3rd Sept. 7,100 4,580 











Available suppliestodate 10,400 
Exchange.—Foreign adv 


6,500 
ced yet more, but has 
now receded again; and is called steady at the 
following rates:—Loxpon, 4 m/s, Credits, 3/1 ; 





Documents, 3/1}; 6 m/s., Credits, a/1t; Dect 
ments, 3/13; New York, 20 dis, 7433 4 m/s. 





































76; Paris, 4 m/s. fes. 3.98; 6 m/s, fes. 3.0¢ 
Domestic unchanged, Kinsatsu being quotcd 
par with silver. ‘ 

Estimajed Silk Stock, 3rd Sept., 1886:— 

Raw pieves, Waste. ricuis 

Hanks . soo 14420 Pierced Cocvons 

Filature & Recreels, 3.520 Noshi-ito 

Kakeda coco. 715 Kibiso.. 

Sendai & Hamatsuki 630 Mawata 

‘Yaysaam Kinds...... 215 Sundries 

Total pieuls...... 6500 Total picuts... 7,100 
TRA, 

Buying has not been very brisk during the week, 
the total business being only 1,975 pien|s, avainst 
3,100 piculs for the week previous. ‘Total Settle- 
ments for both ports are:—Yokohama, 174,040 
jpiculs; Kobe, 106,300 piculs; making a total of 
| 280,240 piculs, against 229, 120 pic The 









condition of the market is not very firm, and sellers 
would no doubt make concessions on prices now 
ruling. The home markets are in a very. weak 
condition through the excessive shipments of Teas 













A fair week's work has been got through in this | 


from Japan, The bark Carrie Delap is expected 

to get away to-day with a full cargo of Tea vid 

Port Moody. 
Common 








$12 





Good Common .... 134 tor 
Medium ated 
Good Medium... 18 020 
Fine 21 to23 
est 25 &up'ds 





EXCHANGE. 


Exchange, which had farther advanced a few 
days ago, has again receded, but is fairly steady 








Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight. 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Bank sight...... 


















On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 3.02 

On Hongicong—Bank sight... : ¥°/, prem. 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight ...... $°/; dis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight... Lae 

‘On Shanghai—Private 10 days? sight vv... 72 

Gn New York—Bank Bills on demand... 74 

On New York—Private yo days’ sight 35 

On San Francisco—Banlk Bills on dem: 

On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ 











ALWAYS IN STOCK, 

DOERING.© 
tiurerTunenand Repairer. 
yolkoha Mal oe 








‘f ia 
NOW READY, 


Demy 16 mo., 40 pp., 
“ UR KNOWLEDGE of CHOLERA,” 
a Scientific Treatise, by Dr. Van pER 
Heypen, Physician to the General Hospital, &c. 
Chapters are devoted to the following Subjects: 
Tue Comma Bacitivs, 
Tue Patuotocy or CHoLera, 
Means oF Prevention. 
Receptivity or THE Bony. 
Preventive Inocuration. 
ANNIHILATION oF Bacteria, 
TREATMENT. 
To be obtained at the Office of the Yapan 
Mail, price Firty Cents. 
Yokohama, August 26th, 1886, 


NOW READY, 


Price One Dortar, 

A PAMPHLET containing the recent Corre- 
spondence published in the “Javan Main” 
on the relative merits of English and American 
Railway Bridges, entitled “AMERICAN vexsus 

ENGLISH BRIDGE DESIGNING.” 
To be obtained at the Office of the “Japan 

1° 

okohama, April 7th, 1886. 














M 








NOW READY, 
Demy 16 mo., limp, 
“6. Some JAPANESE VERBS,” being a 
short but valuable Treatise on the use of 
Javanese Vers of Sayin, SPEAKING, TELLING, 
&c., with their related Nouns. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
To be obtained at the Office of the Yapan 
Muil, or of Keity & Waxsu, Limited. 
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Corporate Mars. 





STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STREL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1886. 
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KEATINGS: LOZEN' 


SReS 2.88 





GE 
‘Oldest & a Cough Remedy, 








| Gopatalbaded ‘LOZENGES. 
Oldest & 








Katrine LOZENGES. 
Oldest & Best C 


KES LOZENGES. 


‘Oldest. Best_Cough Remedy. 


EATING’S LOZENGES. 
Oldest & Best Cough Remedy, 


KEATINGS LOZENGE: 


ahem Cough Remedy. 


























“Y ARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 
Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 26 MILES AN HOUR, 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, timitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


CAST IRON PIPSRS. 


Offices:—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL RAILS, PLATES, THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


ANGLES, TEES, | HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
TEE-BULBS, Z-BARS, CHANNELS, —— 
ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 


And other Spzctat Sections ; also, Foxcines tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
and Castings of all kinds. medicine there is “ Health for all."’ The blood is the foun- 
——— tain of life, and its purity can be maintained Ly the use of 


THE STEEL COMPANY of SCOTLAND, °°" sie samUEL BAKER, 


Luutep. in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
















































KEATING’S Lo LOZENGES, | eign 130, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. says—“I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
= os an Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
KEATING'S LozENG F ckidadoes rene 2 By FL 7 GM | the service of the sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time 
RANT OR LO BEN Ge z * & Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
| Gesu 2 aha Cough Remedy. feRR a $i ft 5k pe P4 Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an explorer, as 
KEATING @S LOZEN BE a t = < vy possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
Oldest & Best Gough Remedy. fi aa ay iB. Sib: undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
EATING’S LOZENGES. + H - my 4 Dr these vale: 
Oldest & Best Cough Remedy, = Re Al ‘4 fe if : ee ae 
KBATINGS | ‘LOZENGES. i | Ww? = Se SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
*Axy Docror wit. te A my 
Gu Ned” than REMTINGIS” ZENG ik 4 t > ae + > 7 | HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
Bat Sree Carey ad they lm inure K a ay BBY 4 1 | pa extain remedy fr tad legs, bad brensts, and ulera- 
your heal contain only the purest drags, tions of ail kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulccra- 
Bitty eombined. "Seid everywhere in sma in _— TEL % 11 | tons, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
— 2s > | allinflammations. 
oS OF oo 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS, t xP Mr. J. T. COOPER, 
A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in ap- aA 5) $8 ee 


pearance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of 
administering the ‘only certain remedy for INTESTINAL 
or THREAD WORMS. It is a perfectly safe and mild 
preparation, and is especially adapted for ‘Children, Sold 
in Bottles, by all Chemists. 
~Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London, 
Export Chemist and Druggist, 








Apiil 10, 1 26 ins. 
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in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1571, says—' Thad with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment. ‘I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milly 

fouls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a teaspoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that I was 


IRON TUBES& FITTINGS | 


FOR GAS, WATER, STEAM ETC., rs andthe den pare 
LLOYD & LLOYD, ne iy SE ee ere erate eee throughout 
ALBION TUBE WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, | UWeu% 














May ist, 1885. 
















ST AND — GHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK, FOR SOUPS, 


MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Jhoutt feel gva‘eful."Sen Annual Sale, 8,000,000 Jars. 
Invaluable for India as 


‘ilo of Baron Liebig’s Sig- An Eiciont Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness, 


Keeps rood in the hottest 


length of time. 


_TIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT ae Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, Enda 


shed for th 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Nonotice will be taken of anonymous correspondence, 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the JAPAN 
Weexty MAit,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but asa 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the Mawacen, 
and Cheques he made pay literary 
contributions be addressed to 









tosame; an 
he Epitor. 
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DEATH. 
On the oth inst., at the General Ho: 
Scuntvan aged 43 years. 


al, Winutast 





SCMMARY OF NEWS. 





Tue Gakushu-in (Nobles’ 
the 2oth instant. 


School) will open 


Parsce Lovis Narot 
instant for Nogahama. 


mth 





ox left Kydto the 





Cuorrra in Tékyd has diminished 


during the past wee 


rapidly 





Mr. N. R. O'Conor, C.B., C.M.G 
Yokohama the gth instant. 


. arrived in 





Recent reports from Ise state that heavy rain 
has fallen throughout the province. 





Covstess Sarco, who has been staying at Tkao, 
returned to TOkyO the 6th instant. 


Tue Kyododan School will be removed the 
18th instant to new premise: 





at Konodai. 





Prince Iwakura and family, who had been 
staying at Ikao, returned to TOkyé the 7th inst. 


Tue branch telegraph office at Veno, close to the 
station, will be opened shortly for public service. 


Tue Honorable Sir Francis Plunkett, K.C.M.G., 
and Mr. Von Eolleben have returned to TOky 0. 


Ir is stated that the military authorities have 
decided that the daily beef ration to be served out 
to the troops shall be one Av (14 Ib.), and that 


Digitized by Go 





3|Tne Nagasaki 





the TOkyd Garrison will be placed on the new 
diet from the rst September, 


Paixcrss Sanjo, mother of the Lord Keeper of 
the Privy Seal, left the capital the 3rd instant 
for Tkao. 





Tue Kobe authorities are said to have given 
permission for the opening of theatres on the 
Tst instant. 


Mr. Mort, Minister of State for Education, who 
has been staying at Ikao, returned to Tokyd the 
ist instant. 





Prefectural Government des- 
patched 50 newly enlisted police constables to 
Psushima the 22nd ultime. 





Covent axp Coentess Ixovve left Hakodate the 
7th instant for Oginohama, whence they propose 


to return to the capital by land. 





Mr. Misia, Chief of the Metropolitan Police, 
will return to the capital about the roth instant, 
his health having greatly improved 








ATEL am to the Naval Department announces 
that the trial trip of the Cwedé Kan, built in 
France, took place the 2nd instant. 


Tue Government has granted yen 
family of the late Mr. 


0 to the 
adaaki, in 





ishimura 





recognition of his long public service 


Tue total value of gold, silver, and copper 
| coined at the Osaka mint from November, 1876, 
hto March, 1886, was yen 126,8y6,310.77. 


| Tue cate plague in Saitama Prefecture has now 
| disappeared, and the offices in connection with 
the pestilence were closed the 3rd instant. 











Curartyi, who moved last week to Toky6, and 
| pitched a tent at Kanda capable of seating 
59 persons, is drawing crowded houses. 








Tue total number of visitors to the Museum at 
0, from the rst to the 31st ultimo, was 3,551, 
{and the number that entered the gardens 5,311. 





Tur Kyéto Education Association is rapidly 
becoming a flourishing institution, and of its 


hundred members many are female teachers. 


| it 





Tu Eiwa-gakko at Aoyama has postponed the 
date of reopening after the holidays till the zoth 


instant in consequence of the prevalence of 
| cholera, 


still lingers in Osaka /w, 
| the epidemic is on the wane, and from the sur- 


| Acrnoven the cholera 





rounding districts it is reported to be steadily 
decreasing. 
Tue number of students to be admitted this year 


to the Military College is 
Body Guards 


from the Imperial 
and 23 from garrisons throughout 








| the country 
Tr is stated that the Kanagawa Prefectural Go- 
yernment have in contemplation considerable 
alterations in the plan of the native portion of 
Yokohaina, 





Viscovxt Hyrxara, chief secretary of the Cabi- 
net Oflice, who was promoted to the office of 


C gle 


U 





Court Councillor the 3rd instant, has been at- 
tached to the suite of H.I-H. Prince Haru. 


A competitive exhibition of marine products 
will be held at Yamagori, Sekishu, Shimane 
Prefecture, for seven days, beginning on the 
22nd instant. 


New rice from Goshu, put on the market at 
Otsu, was quoted at yen 5.80 per kokw. The 


grain is of high quality, much superior to that 
of last season. 





Turre sailing transports, ordered by the Naval 
Department from the Kawasaki. shipbuilding 
yard, will, by agreement, be completed before 
August, 1887. 


Tue recently established Refuge in Osaka 
has already housed fifty-six children, and it has 
been determined to start a school in connection 
with the institution. 


Mr. Nisuruvra Sapaoxi, senator, who was pro- 
moted, the 6th instant, to the rank of fourth 
class of first grade, died the same day after a 
lengthened illness. 


Mr. Konpa Maxoro, a retired teacher of the 
Naval College, who was promoted the 4th instant 
to the rank of fifth class of first grade, died from 
cholera the same day. 


Ir is stated that Mr. Shimada Kinjiro will be 
appointed to the office of Director of the Toky6 
Rice Exchange, vacant by the resignation of 
Mr. Kawara Eijiro. 


M. Le Cuevatiex R, pe Martryo, the Italian 
Minister, who had been staying at the country 
residence of Mr. Tanaka Fujimaro at Tomioka, 
returned to Tékyé the 7th inst. 





Lance quantities of material are being forward- 
ed to the track of the Tokaido Railway, the 
construction of which will be rapidly pushed 
forward from the commencement. 





A Tr examiner of Osaka, who recently dis- 
covered some dealings in spurious leaf, ulti- 
mately traced their origin to a Chinese, who re- 
fused to give up his principal's name. 


A Goon deal of land has this year been placed 
under cotton, and the long spells of dry weather 
experienced this summer being suitable to the 
plant, the crop is a remarkably heavy one. 





Mx. Sutopa, Japanese Minister to China, will, 
it is rumoured, proceed to Tientsin to visit Li 
Hung-chang on some important business in 
connection with the Nagasaki disturbance. 


Tue Russian Chargé d’ Affaires and Madame 
Speyer returned to the capital the znd instant 
from Nikko, as the new minister is expected to 
arrive at Yokohama about the gth instant. 








A yunper of engineers and workmen were 
despatched from $himbashi the 6th instant to 
take part in the work of laying the Utsunomiya- 
Shirakawa line, which is being pushed on rapidly. 


Ir is stated that Marquis Hachisuka Mosho, 


Japanese Minister to France, who has been re- 
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called, will return to Japan in the Cvty of 
Sydney, which left San Francisco the 4th inst. 





Tris stated that the regiment of infantry stationed 
at Tsushima will shortly be reinforced by a} 
battery of artillery, the guns and equipment to 
be furnished from the Osaka command. 


Certain members of the defunct Liberal Asso- 
ciation are said to be framing a petition to be 
presented to the authorities praying for the 
release of Mr. Kim from the Bonin Island. 


Tue Naval Department has intimated to the 
Cabinet Office its intention of engaging one 
English and one German teacher for the new 
Naval College which it is proposed to establish 
shortly. 











Ir has been stated that the Naval Department 
intend to establish an arms factory at Yama- 
shina, in Yamashiro, involving an outlay of 
6,000,000 yen, and that the works will be com- 
menced next year. 


Lerrers from Shikoku report violent storms 
and floods, five feet of water covering the land in 
the vicinity of rivers. No particular damage to 
property occurred, however, and the flood 
entirely subsided in twenty-four hours. 


Prixce Saxyo Kisurosur, son of the Lord 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, is indisposed, and is 
attended by Dr, Ito Masanari, first physician of 
the Imperial Household, who was recalled by 
telegram from Shiohara. 











AxtuovGH it has been stated that the Tokaido 
Railway cannot be completed under three years, 
the Government is said to have come to a deter- 
mination to have the line open in twenty-one 
months from the cutting of the first turf. 


Tue proposed establishment of a Training 
School for nurses at Kyéto has been favourably 
received, and a large number of persons are 
assisting the committee to obtain contributions 
to bring the scheme to a successful issue. 


Ir is stated that the foreign representatives who 
have been stying at Atami and Ikao will return 
to Téky6 before the 20th instant to make pre- 
liminary arrangements for the reopening of the 
Conference on treaty revision, which is fixed to 
be held the sth proximo. 


Tue negotiations at Nagasaki with reference to 
the recent disturbance causel by Chinese 
liberty-men, are still proceeding. They are 
said to have assumed a friendly complexion, 
but much surprise is generally felt at the delay 
in bringing the offenders to justice. 


Ir is not an uncommon thing to find an adver- 
tisement in vernacular papers in which liquor 
is publicly foresworn, but a Wakayama journal 
recently published an announcement as follows : 
—"I, the undersigned, am particularly addicted 
to saké, and my intention is to drink as much 
as I can in future.” 


Firr, caused by spontaneous combustion, re- 
cently broke out in a quantity of pitch-pine lum- 
ber, stored for pit-work on Takashima Island. 
A large quantity of timber was destroyed, also 
several workshops and houses, but the loss, 
though serious, will not interfere with the work- 
ing of the mine. 





Ir is stated that Mr. Nishi Tokujiro, an un- 
unattached Envoy Extraordinary and 3 





ister 


|Saionji, Japanese Minister to Austro-Hungary, 


| recently reported as about to be closed to veli- 


to succeed Mr. Hanabusa, and that Marquis 


who returned to Japan the other day, will shortly 
leave for Vienna to resume his duties. 


Tu road through the Hibiya Parade Ground, 


cular trafic not on Government service, will 
remain open as hitherto, on account of the incon- 
venience which the stoppage of public traflic 
would entail. It is, however, decided that the 
road will be closed while troops are being drilled 


A WEALTHY 
ing the 


farmer of Okumura, observ- 
deterioration of the stock through 
the admixture of inferior blood, has determined 
to restore the reputation of the Tajima breed 
by engaging in stock raising on an extensive 
scale. As a commencement he has leased a 
large area of pasture land and purchased 2 
head of selected beasts. 





Tue alteration in diet on account of the preva- 
lence of cholera in Osaka has had the effect of 
greatly increasing the consumption of beef, as 
shown by the number of caitle slaughtered at the 
abattoirs in thatcity. The use of milk also shows 
a considerable increase, the six dairies now 
in operation in Osaka having together 2co 
milch cows, 


Rerorts from Kochi state that that place has 
been visited by a violent thunderstorm, which 
uprooted a large number of trees and blew 
down many houses, including the thread fac- 
tory. In one village fifteen houses were washed 
away, and other damage done, and the overflow 
from the Niodo-gawa caused considerable 
destruction to crops in the neighbourhood of i 
bank Fortunately no lives were lost, but the 
flood is said to be greater than has been wit- 
nessed there for the past thirty years. 











No change of importance has to be noted in 
the Import trade, but symptoms of improv. 
are said to be visible in the country markets, 
and dealers in the capital are confident of a re- 
vival in due course. Prices generally have 
been steady, though Yarns have seen but small 
sale at slightly easier rates. The principal item 
dealt in in the Piece-goods trade has been glb's. 
Shirtings, of which 13,coo pieces were suld 
Woollens were not entirely neglected, and rat 
remain unaltered. 
much as last reported, and in Kerosone there is 





ment 








Ss 


The Metal trade continues 
no change whatever beyond additional arrivals, 
much of which has come to hand sea-damaged, 
and large quantities will no doubt be submitted 
to auction. There is nothing to report in Sugar. 
Considering the condition of the Silk market 
a rather large business was done in the principal 
Export, which was further increased by ship- 
ments on Japanese account, but the trade is in 
anything but a satisfactory state, though certain | 
holders are making due allowance for the 
steadily rising exchange. In Waste Silk there | 
has been a large business, which, however, has} 
made no impression on the stock, arrivals 
come so freely. The motto of holders is ‘no 
surrender,” notwithstanding the rise in exchange, 
but buyers will probably stop to draw breath 
after this week's operations. The Tea market 
has been somewhat agitated, prices fluctuating 
daily, but eventually setling down about a 
dollar a picul dearer. 

















The total business, how- 
ever, has not been great, arrivals having fallen 
off, and now s 
mand. 





arcely keep pace with the de- 





Plenipotentiary, will be despatched to Russia 
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Exchange has gone up by strides, and 
exhibits every appearance of still higher rates. 


NOTES. 





the items of news 
Nagasaki to the vernacular press, that which 
announced that the Chinese Consul had con- 
sented to receive the indictment prepared by the 
Japanese against the Chinese rioters of the 15th 
ultimo, seemed to require a good deal of ex- 
planation, It was scarcely possible to conceive 
any circumstances which could justify the Con- 
sul in refusing to receive the indictment, unless, 
indeed, he laboured under the silly impression 
that by doing so he should irrevocably commit 
his side to the position of defendant. The Chingat 
Shimpo, an Ozaka journal which often publishes 
important intelligence in advance of its Tokyé 
contemporaries, gives a detailed and apparently 
trustworthy account of the affair. The indict- 
ment—of which a translation has already appear- 
ed in these columns—was prepared by the 
Public Prosecutor, Mr. Hayashi, and entrusted 
to Mr. Haneno, Senior Public Prosecutor of the 
Nagasaki Court of First Instance, who proceed- 
ed to the Chinese Consulate in the forenoon of 
the 24th ultimo, and presented the document, 
together with minutes of the evidence on which 
it was based, to the Chinese Consul. The latter, 
however, refused to accept it, asserting that, 
as it had not yet been established which side 
was in the wrong, the question who should 
occupy the position of plaintiff and who that of 
defendant, was still open. Mr. Tsai is said to 
have further maintained the improbability of 


Amoxe telegraphed. from 








|cither side occupying either of those positions 


in its entirety, from which it would seem that he 
contemplated a court of arbitration rather than 
a tribunal of justice. At all events, he ex- 
plained that he was still engaged collecting 
evidence, and that until the process was com- 
plete, he could not possibly accept the Japa- 
nese indictment. Of course Mr. Haneno 
argued strougly against such an_ irrational 
position, but the Chinese Consul remained 
firm. It was then decided that the Chief Public 
Prosecutor, Mr. Hayashi, should himself carry 
the indictment to the Consulate, but that, in the 
meantime, Mr. Hatoyama, Director of the 
Bureau of Investigation of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, should pay a visit to Mr. Yang 
Shu, the Chinese Secretary of Legation, under 
whose direction the Consul was understood to 
be acting. The visit was made in the afternoon 
of the same day (24th). 
Yang are old friends. After taking about various 
maucers, the conversation turned upon the in- 
dictment, and in answer to a question from Mr. 
Yang, Mr. Hatoyama intimated very plainly 
that, in his opinion, the Chinese Consul had 
made a mistake. “Mr. Tsai may imagine,” 
Mr. Hatoyama is reported to have said, “that 
the culpability of either side, and therefore the 
position to be occupied by each in the trial 
being still undetermined, he is under no obliga- 
tion to receive the Japanese indictment. But, in 
truth, whatever uncertainty exists is due to the fact 
that the evidence on the Chinese side is not fully 
collected. We, on our side, have collected and 
examined the evidence of our own people, and 
are in a position to declare that certain of your 
sailors having violently assaulted certain of our 


Messrs. Hatoyama and 





police officials, we require your Consul to in- 
stitute proceedings against the wrong-doe! 





|Should you, on the contrary, after your evidence 


is collected find that it in- 
culpates any of our policemen, then it will be 


perfectly open to to prefer your own 


and examined, 


you 
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indictment, and carry your action before our 
courts of law, where, you may be well assured, 
every effort will be made to bring the guilty 
parties to justice.” These very obvious and 
incontrovertible considerations failed to move 
Mr. Yang. Mr. Hatoyama accordingly adopted 
adifferent tone. The treaty between Japan and 
China, he pointed out, expressly stipulates tha; 
in the event of a Chinese subject committing 
a crime against the person or property of 
a Japanese in Japan, the Chinese Consul 
must receive the complaint of the Japa- 
nese and institute public proceedings. In 
such a case, therefore, the disturbance 
at Nagasaki, the Japanese Public Prosecutor 
has a right to prefer an indictment, and the 
Chinese Consul is under an obligation to receive 
it. The latter's refusal would be a distinct vio- 
lation of the treaty, and must lead to diplomatic 
tepresentations of an unpleasant nature. These 
arguments, which were advanced and replied 
to in English, are said to have satisfied Mr. 
Yang. At all events, Mr. Hayashi, the Chief 
Public Prosecutor, arrived at the Consulate, 
having the indictment, just as Mr. Hatoyama 
was taking leave, and the Consul received the 


documents without further protest, 


. 
ere 


Arumour, emanating from a Chinese source 
and ventilated by an official whose reputation as 
a “‘disseminator of gup ” 
asserts that the delay 
negotiations at Nagasaki 
nese, not Chinese, procra 


as 














s becoming proverbial, 
the progress of the 
is due to Japa- 
tination, Consider- 
ing that the Japanese indictments and minutes 
of evidence were prepared and presented nine 
days after the occurrence, whereas the Chinese 
have not yet got their case together, it is plain 
that sucha story merits no credence whatsoever. 
On the whole, we are Ly no means inclined to 
find fault with the very deliberate nature of the 
proceedings. The more time the Chinese have 
to examine the matter, the better will they be per- 
suaded of their inability to support the position 
which they were originally disposed to assume 
There is good reason to think that the report 
forwarded to Li Chung-tang at the first blush was 
of an extremely misleading character, and that 
it disposed him to issue instructions which, in 
view of their entire incompatibility with the 
actual facts, must have rendered a peaceful 
settlement extremely difficult. Subsequently, 
when the truth, in outline at all events, found its 
way to Tientsin, the Viceroy materially modi- 
fied his views, and it is now understood that 
nothing in the attitude of either Government in- 
dicates captiousness or unreason. 
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The Rising Sun and Nagasaki Express of 
August 28th, says :—With reference to the re- 
cent disturbance created in the native town by 
Chinese men-of-war's men, there is not much 
news of importance to add to the report publish- 
ed in our last issue, in consequence of the ofli- 
cial enquiry into the matter being conducted 
with closed doors. Messrs. Kiwoyura (Home 
Department), Hatoyama (Foreign Department), 
and Kawadzu (Judicial Department), have been 
deputed to watch the case on behalf of the 
Japanese Government, and three Chinese 
Chinese officials on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. The Court of Enquiry was opened at 
the Kencho on the rgth, but the meeting was, 
we believe, only of a preliminary nature. ‘The 
second meeting took place at 10. a.m. on the 21st, 
with what result we are, of course, unable t 
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On Sunday, the z2nd, another Chinese sailor| 
died at the temporary hospital at No. 15, Oura 
(the Seamen' Institute), being the eighth Chinesel 
which, with the two Japanese, brings the tota, 
number of deaths up to ten. On Monday, the 
Chinese torpedo cruiser Che-Fuen and gun- 
boat War-Fuen left port, bound to Korea, 
The Chen-Fuen came out of dock at 2.30 p.m. 
on Thursday, and, together with the flag-ship 
Ting-Vuen, is expected to leave early this 
a.m, Of the wounded, about half of the Japa- 
nese have recovered and the remainder are on 
a fair way to convalescence. Of the Chinese, 
a few have thoroughly recovered, and have 
been sent on board their respective ships ; about 
thirty more, however, still remain under treat- 
ment, of which two are reported to be very 
doubtful cases. Later accounts’ of the fighting 
on the night of the rsth are published in recent 
issues of our native contemporary the Chinjer 
Nippo. They give somewhat minuter details of 
the affair, but in the main agree with the report 
published in our last issue. A full and authentic 
official report will no doubt be published at the 


conclusion of the enquiry. 


ate 


Japanese papers publish the following tele- 

grams :— 
(Nichi Nichi Shimbun). 

gasaki, September 3rd, 9.15 a.m. 
The following information was received from 
Jinsen last night — 

“ Soul appears to be quiet at present. 

“The sailors of the American war-vessel, who en- 
tered the capital the other day, have left for Jincen, 

“The Russian legation officials at Soul stale that 
Russia was not at ali concerned in the recent affai 
China, however, seems to believe that there was 
something in the form of a secret relation beween 
Korea and Russia, and it is supposed that this 
suspicion is correct. 

“A rumour is curren 














at Jinsen that a Russian 











squadron will shortly arive.” 
Nagasaki, September 2nd, 4.15 p.m. 
(Delayed 


‘The third sitting of the enquiry has not yet 
been convened. Since the arrival of Mr. Drum. 
mond from Shanghai and Mr. Vang, from Tokyé, 
the Chinese negotiators seem to hold a bolder tone, 
but according’ to Japanese and foreign residente 
itis clearly established that the disturbance was 
caused by the Chinese sailors, 
Nagasaki, September 3rd, 7.15 a.m. 

Mr. Drummond has suggested to the Chinese 
Legation in Toky6, through the Chinese Consul, 
thathe should return to Shanghai till the date of the 
next sitting be fixed when he can come to Naga- 
saki in time to take part in it, but the Chinese 
Minister has requested him to defer returning in 


the meantime. 
(Mainichi Shimbun) 


Nagasaki, September 2nd, 2 p.m 
‘The investigations into the circumstances of the 
recent affair by the various representatives having 
been completed, the third sitting willbe opened in 
a day or two. 











Nagasaki, September 3rd, 9 a.m. 
Ata meeting held by the foreign consuls yester- 
ay at the Sahckiro, the British Consul alone de- 
clined to admit that the Chinese sailors were solely 
to Llame for the recent disturbance. 
(Cur grare salis.—Ev. 9.4} 
Nagasaki, September rst (Afternoon). 
One police constable has recovered, and left the 
hospital this morning. 
Nagasaki, September and (Afternoon), 
Mr. Tsai, Chinese Consul, has informed the 
Japanese representatives that, having received the 
indictment, he is desirous that the Chinese war 
vessels should return to China. 
‘agasaki, September 2nd (Forenoon). 
Messsrs. Kirkwood and Drummondand Captain 
Lang met at the Chinese Consulate last night and 
had a conference until past 11 o'clock. 
Nagasaki, Sept. 3rd, 6.40 p.m. 
The Ching-yuen and Ting-yuen, the departure 
of which from Nagasaki had been postponed, leave 
| to-morrow. In all probability their destination is 
Korea. Messrs. Drummond, Tsai, and Vang 
have paid a farewell visit to the flagship. 
Nagasaki, Sept. 3rd, 6 p.m. 
chang is stated to have instructed H_E. 
er Minister to Japan, to represent 
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Li Hun; 


rola; 








the Peking Government at the next sitting of the 
enquiry. 

It is rumoured that the sittings held up to the 
present will be regarded as null and void, and the 
proceedings will be commenced anew. 

(Hochi Shimbun), 
Nagasaki, Sept. 2nd, 9.10 p.m. 
. (Delayed). 
ne Higo Maru has arrived from Jinsen, but 
brings no fresh news. 
Nagasaki, Sept. 3rd, 7.15 a.m. 
A Chinese man-of war which was recently sta~ 
tioned in Korea, has left suddenly for Tientsin, 
(Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 
Nagasaki, September 3rd, 7.10 p.m. 
(Delayed through interruption.) 

The Ting-yuen and the Ching-yuen left this port 
at 10 a.m. 

Messrs. Kirkwood and H. 
in the third sitting of the er 
not yet fixed. 





atoyama will take part 
nquiry, but the date is 


(Mainichi Shimbun.) 
Osaka, September 4th (Forenoon). 
A party of about forty of the gendarmerie of 
Osaka received private orders last night to proceed 
for Nagasaki. 
Nagasaki, September 3rd, 9.40 p.m. 
‘The date of sitting has been again postponed, 
TA telegram, dated Nagasaki 


he oth ultimo, states that the 
third sitting of the enquiry was fixed for the 4th, but according. 
to the above messaye it seems that the sitting arranged totyes, 
terday has been again postponed} 


(Vichi Nichi Shimbun), 
Nagasaki, September 5th, 3.15 p.m. 
Governor Kusaka and Messrs, Hatoyama and 
Kirkwood propose to open a sitting of the enquiry 
as soon as they have received letters of authorize. 
tion from the Government, 
Nagasaki, September 6th, 5.40 p m. 
‘The first. sitting of Loth Chinese and Japanese 
representatives was held at the Prefectural Govern 
ment office to-day from 10 a.m. till noon. Governor 
Kusaka and Messrs. Hatoyama and Kirkwood 
represented the Japanese Government, while Con- 
sul Tsai and Messrs. Yang and Drummond, who 
were escorted by police, represented the Chinese 
Government. ‘The next silting is expected to take 
place the 8th instant. 
(Mainichi Shimbun), 
Nagasaki, September 5th (Afternoon). 
Governor Oseko and an escort of police inspece 
tors and constables arrived at Nafa the s4th 
ultimo. 
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presents no unusual feature, 
the foreign representa. 
some have gone to Jinsen 
mething serious 
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One Russian war-vessel arrived at Nagasaki 
this evening, and cleared immediately, het des- 
tination being unknown. 
Nagasaki, Sept.-6th, 6.20 p.m. 
‘The third sitting of the enquiry. was held to. 
and the other sittings are expected to be held daily 
after the Sch instant. 
Nagasaki, September 7th, 7 a.m. 
In Chinese quarters it is said that the Ting-yuen 
and Ching-yuen, which left for home the 3¢d inst. 
will return to Nagasaki shortly. 
Nagasaki, September 7th (Forenoon). 
Judging from yesterday's sitting the enquiry is 
going on all right, and will be concluded sutishace 
torily without any extraordinary discussion. 
(Hochi Shimbun), 
Nagasaki, September 6th, 
The third sitting of the enquiry 
morning. 

















7:15 p.m. 
was held this 
(Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 

Nagasaki, September 8th, 6 p.m. 
The enquiry was re-opened this morning, lasting 
from half-pasi nine till twelve. The sittings, it fe 
expected, will continue every day. 
(Mainichi Shimbun.) 
Nagasaki, September 7th, 5.18 p.m. 
The next sitting of the enquiry will be held to- 
morrow morning at half-past nine and in future the 
conference will sit every day at the same hour. 
Nagasaki, September 8th (Noon). 
Mr. Kirkwood, who had proposed at one time 
to return to Tékyd, has been obliged to abandon 
his intention as ihe sittings will be held every day. 
(Fiji Shimpo). 
Nagasaki, September 8th (Forenoon). 
‘The enquiry is to open again at the Koshin 
Kan to-day ai eleven o'clock.” Governor Kusaka, 
and Messrs. Hotoyama and Kirkwood represent. 
the Japanese Government, while Consul Tsai, and 
Messrs. Yang and Drummond represent the Chi- 
nese Government. 
(Nichi Nichi Shimbun), 
Nagasaki, September yth, 9 
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(Mainichi Shimbun). 
Nagasaki, September gth, 11.25 a.m. 
Another sitting of the enquiry was held yester- 
day and witnesses were called for to-day’s enquiry. 
Nagasaki, September 8th, 7 p.m. 
‘The Chinese Consul states that if the second 
disturbance was caused by the Chinese it should 
have been reported directly to the Consulate, but 
as it was not he has been much troubled in judg. 
ing who was right and who wrong ; and thereiore it 
would be advisable to take steps on the basis of 
both sides having precipitated the fighting. 





Tue 7iji Shimpo publishes the following corre- 
spondence from Korea, dated August 5th :— 
Min-yon-ik has presented a memorial to the 
King. Min advises the King in the first place 
to entrust the management of affairs of state 
to the Tai-won-kun. The latter is His Majesty's 
father, and has the confidence of both Koreans 
and foreigners, and, moreover, the strained re- 
lations now existing between the royal Father 
and son has been brought about by their 
listening to the words of interested instigators. 
Min is confident that should His Majesty place 
trust in his father, the latter will serve the country 
with patriotism. No one but Min could speak 
so boldly without receiving sentence of death. 
He then proceeds to advise the King (1) that 
eunuchs should be abolished; (2) that the 
fégosen money be withdrawn from circulation ; 
(3) that the sale of offices be discontinued; (4) 


that official positions be not monopolized by) 


th Min family, as such a course is against the 
wishes of the nation; (5) that more weight be 
attached to foreign intercourse; (6) that the laws 
of the land be so administered as to command 
the respect of the people ; and (7) that soldiers 
be dressed in Western uniforms. The King has 
accepted all the proposals, except the first one 
relating to the recal of the Tai-wén-kun to 
power. Min-yon-ikhas ever been distinguished 
for his disinterested impartiality, 
memorial has stili more enhanced his reputation. 
He has dismissed his de/sugunshoku. Formerly 
betsugunshoku were councillors of military 
officers, and every military household is now 
provided with two befsugunshoku. They are 
paid by the Government, but at present they are 
nothing more than domestics. Their abolition 
throughout thecountry would save anexpenditure 
of 10,000 koku of rice, and 5,000 Aréy of linen. 
The example of Min-yon-ik is being followed 
by all the military officers. He has also abolished 


and this 


the hokd (a sort of police), who were stationed at. 


the residences of members of the Royal family 
and at foreign legations. They did not dis- 
charge their duty properly, and worse than that, 
they were receiving double pay from foreigners. 
The total number is said to have been seventy or 
eighty. Min applied to the King for permission 
to wear European clothing, but in this he was 
unsuccessful. 
ae 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun says :—We have 

been enabled, by telegrams received from Naga- 





saki, to learn some particulars relating to the! 


difficulties in Korea. Circumstantial informa- 
tion as to Korea's dependence upon Russian 
protection has not been received, but there is no 
longer any doubt as to the discovery by China 
of some such fact. There are people who sup- 
pose that Korea has secretly treated with Russia 
to lease either Lazareff or Quelpart to the latter 
Power. We confess that we are not entirely 
free from similar suspicions, but for the pre- 
sent we must confine ourselves to stating that 
China’s energy has been called forth 

mixed sensations 


Ig 


sequent upon the discovery of the existence of a 
secret alliance. According to the telegrams 
thus far received, the announcement of the 
action taken by China was made in the course 
of an entertainment given by the Chinese Re- 
| presentative to the generals of the four divisions 
of the Royal Guards, and this was speedily 
followed by the punishment of the Ministers of 
the Right and Left for the crime of concluding 
asecret treaty with Russia, and the imprison- 
ment of two courtiers on a charge of using the 
Royal seal without the King’s permission. It 
thus appears that Mr. Yuen has forced the 
Korean Government to take these measures, 
with the object of making the reported treaty 
inoperative, on the plea (1) that in concluding 
it the Ministers of the Right and Left acted 
without the King’s cognizance, and (2) that the 
Royal seal attached to the instrument was used 
without the sanction of the King. The Chinese 
Government may be contented with such an ex- 
planation, but it is difficult to fortell what Russia 
will say to it, As to Min’s journey to Tientsin, 
there is no doubt that it has been under- 
taken with the object of apologising to Li 
|Chung-tang. The fact that at the time of the 
departure of the Ziuruga Afaru there were 
in the port of Ninsen nine Ch: men-of-war 
shows that the matter has been seriously taken 
Jin hand by the Chinese Government. The 
l140 Chinese who were sent to Séul from 
Ninsen in the disguise of merchants were, no 














|doubt, soldier. It would have been an open 
|violation of the Tientsin treaty to send them 


‘in uniform, The disquietude at Soul seems 


to have been general, for forty sailors of 
‘the American war vessel were also sent to 
Séul to protect the Legation. The news 


of an attack on the foreign Legations by the 
populace must not be too readily credited, for 
| the later telegram from Séul does not allude to 
it. But from past experience of Korean mobs, 
‘it is not at all improbable that they should 
have ag 
to gratify their feclings of antipathy to foreign 
intercourse. It may, however, be supposed that 
‘Mr. Yuen had taken suflicient measures to 
secure the safety of the foreign Legations and of 
| foreigners, for he has had enough experience in 
the past in reference to those matters. The 
difficulty having been for the present settled by 
the punishment of the two Ministers and two 
courtiers, and the journey of Mr. Min to Tien- 
sin, the aflair will probably not lead to any 
actual explosion. But what line of policy will 
China pursue in Korea? What will Russia do 
with the secret treaty? And in case Russia does 
notapprove of China’sinterference, whatmeasures 
with the latter country force upon Korea? These 
questions are fraught with grave importance for 
the whole East. It is true that Li Chung-tang 
is reported to have received an answer from 
Russia to the effect that there exists no treaty of 
It is 


ain assaulted the foreign Legations, 














alliance between that country and Korea. 
further rumoured that Li Chang-tang has stated, 
in answer to a certain inquiry, that the fact of 





the actual dependence of Korea upon Russia has 
These are diplomatic 
secrets, and for the present we are unable to 
jascertain their truth, But sooner or later facts 
|will make clear in what direction aflairs are 


drifting in Korea. 


not yet been discovered. 


* 
Py 


Japanese journals continue to publish a epee 


* 





but the tone of their intelligence has undergone 
achange. They no longer lay stress upon the 
intrigue with Russia, but show rather a dis- 
position to charge the Chinese Representative 
with dealings of a decidedly tortuous cha- 
racter. We have often dwelt upon the dan- 
gerous nature of the rivalry which exists among 
the various political factions in the peninsula, 
and pointed out that therein lies a constant 
source of peril to the national peace. With 
the leaders of these factions patriotism seems to 
occupy a place quite secondary to self-ag- 
grandisement. The partiality displayed by one 
party for China, by another for Russia, and 
by a third for independence by means of 
Japanese aid, is simply the outcome of selfish 
ambition. It ought to be the immediate object 
of Chinese diplomacy, as it certainly is in the 
interest of China’s safety, to check these rivalries, 
and to prevent their effects from becoming 
visible in Korea's foreign relations. But it would 
appear, from the correspondence in Japanese 
journals, that Mr. Yuen, the representative of 
the Middle Kingdom in Séul, has been throw- 
ing his influence into the scale in favour of the 
Min faction against the Kin, and that the secret 
treaty with Russia which the latter were charged 
with concluding, was somewhat in the nature of 
a squib manufactured to serve the purpose of the 
Mins. The Toky6 press, indeed, clings to the 
idea that the treaty had some reality, and that 
intrigues had actually taken place between cer- 
tain Russian officials and the leaders of the Kin 
faction. But our own information goes to show 
that the supposed Russian treaty was nothing 
more than a pretext devised by the Min leaders 
for the purpose of overthrowing their Kin rivals. 
Mr. Yuen joined hands with the Min, wittingly 
it is said, and the downfall of the Kin Ministers 
was effected at the cost of some disturbance at 
home and considerable agitation abroad. 








* 
* 

One can easily conceive that China's purpose 
might be served by placing the political power in 
Korea completely in the hands of a faction upon 
whose cOoperation and subservience the Cabinet 
in Peking could rely, But if this was Mr. 
Yuen’s purpose in the recent complications, his 
method of achieving it was unhappily clamsy. 
There was no occasion to drag Russia into the 
affair, and there is great probability that the 
officials who have been deposed on a false 
charge of secking Russian protection, may be 
driven to turn in the very-direction which they are 
unjustly suspected of having taken. Altogether 
Mr. Yuen cannot honestly be called a successful 
diplomat. It was he who directed the move- 
ment of the Chinese troops against the King of 
Korea's palace, in December, 1884. His 
nomination to represent China at the Court ol 
Soul was not, under these circumstances, very 
welcome to Japan, but was condoned for the 
sake of the abilities he was supposed to possess 
This nomination took place, it will be re 
membered, just at the time that Mr. Mdl- 
lendorff was supposed to have been helping 
or instigating Korea to turn her eyes Russia 
Mr. Yuen's patrons declared that 
he was the only official who could be trusted 0 
detect and frustrate such intrigues. Perhaps 
his anxiely to vindicate his reputation for 
anti-Russian zeal had something to do with 
the recent ferment. At all events, those who 


* 





wards, 


desir 





to see the peace of the Orient preserved 
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d from asphere where his mischief-making 
nnd sO Many opportunities to be 


mo 
propensities fi 
active. 





* 
* 


Our Soul correspondent 
date August 27th :—‘‘Just as the mail closed a 
couple of days ago, Judge Denny was about to 
Ieave Soul probably for reasons connected with 
The Foreign Re- 


Cs Ps 
writes as follows, under 


the recent complications, 
presentatives here were much incensed by the 
arrogant conduct of the Chinese in banishing, or 
procuring the banishment of, four young officials 
who held important positions in the Government. 
On finding that other nations were interested in 
the affair and that they objected to the policy 
pursued by the Chinese, the King recovered his 
courage, recalled the degraded Ministers, and 
reinstated them in their former posts. Judge 
Denny's departure was, at the same time, post- 
poned, and an appearance of quiet was restored. 
On the 26th instant, a party of twenty 
from the U.S.S. Oss/pee arrived at the American 
Legation. Their con 
favourably criticized in 





marines 








g to the capital was un- 
some quarters on the 


ground that their presence might be an 
additional cause of disturbance, but such 
objections have not, so far, been verified 


by events, The whole affair appears to be re- 
garded by the foreign residents as a clear cas 
of Chinese intereference with Korea's domesti 
concerns. The which has been 
caused may be temporarily allayed, but whether 
itcan be permanently settled is another ques- 





xcitement 





tion, 
for rice is still very dear, and the people are at 


Conditions well adapted to trouble exist, 


least as much disposed as usual to talk them- 
selves into a state of ex As for the 
designs attributed to Russia, they have no exist- 
ence in-public knowledge. 
writing there are no less than 18 war ships ot 
diferent nationalities at Chemu'pho—a force 
amply sufficient to awe the Koreans, who are 
easily intimidated 


itement, 





At the moment of 








Fortus 





ety Japan has had no experience of 
a genuine cholera epidemic as the term is un- 
derstood in Europe. When we remember that 
Naples, with a population only half that of 
Tokyd, had over three thousand cases daily 
during the epidemic of last year, while in the 
Japanese capital the daily seizures have not yet 
reached three hundred, the difference becomes 
very apparent. fleving 
a twenticth part of the evil which overtook 
Naples. The greater immunity enjoyed by the 
Japanese metropolis is doubtless due, in part at 
any rate, to the remarkably cleanly habits of its 
But until Tokyd has a properly 


Tokyd, indeed, is only 








inhabitants. 
distributed water supply, returns of the epidemic 
must be looked for. More and more clearly is 
it recognised that water is at once the most 
facile and the most fatal means of communicat- 
ing the two most destructive among zymotic 
diseases, Asiatic cholera and typhoid fever. At 
Latiano, in Italy, where the cholera is now rag- 
ing with greatest virulence, the people of the 





low, flat district in which the town lies have to 
drink from wells infected by drainage. Under 
such circumstances itis admitted that the discase 
is ineradicable until it runs its course. Ttaly, in- 
deed, seemsto resemble Japan closely so faras the 
wells are concerned. ‘In the larger cities,” we 
read “the house is generally a square, round a 
courtyard in which is the well, subject to the 
drainage of all the cesspools in the square 
around.” The correspondent of Zhe Times 


writes :—“' It is often the case, as I know from 


Digitized by 





Google™” 


that these wells furnish 
a water which, while apparently bright and 
pure, responds to chemical tests with the most 
significant display of infection.” Precisely the 
same might be said—as we know by expert 
analyses~-of the wells in Tokyd. Since the wells 
in Rome were closed by order, ‘‘ the health of the 
place has improved so much that from having 
one of the worst sanitary records among the 
Italian cities it has now one of the very best.” 
It is confidently predicted that when a similar 
step has been taken in all the Italian towns, and 
when, like Rome, they are supplied universally 
with mountain water, cholera will disappear from 
the peninsula. We have the experience of 
London also to guide us in this matter. In 
1849, out of every 10,000 inhabitants 60.1 died 
of cholera. Dr. Percy Frankland wrii 
“This was the very time when the water- 
companies rapidly restored to the citizens 
of London the drainage matter which the sewers 
had discharged.” Again, during the epidemic 
of 1854, it was shown that, “whereas the mor- 
tality amongst the population supplied with the 
comparatively pure water of the Lambeth Com- 
pany was only 4o per 10,000, that of the popu- 
lation supplied with the foul water of the South- 
wark Company was 130 per 10,000.” In 
Tokyd itself, during the present epidemic, the 
districts supplied with comparatively pure water 
—-Akasaka, Azabu, Yotsuya, and Kojimachi— 
have escaped almost scot-free. 





personal experience, 











ae 
The sudden increase of cholera which took 


place on the ist instant in-Tokyd is attributed 
indirecuy, to a cause which should have opera- 
ted in a contrary direction; namely, the change 
from a long spell of exceptionally warm weather 
At daybreak of Sa- 
turday, the 28th ultimo, Tokyd was visited by 
a storm of thunder and heavy rain, which 


to comparative coolness. 








lasted, with litle intermission, till noon of the 
2yth, inaugurating that pleasant freshness of 
atmosphere which generally precedes the advent 
of genuine autumn weather in Japan. The 
citizens of the capital are supposed to have 
been betrayed into some degree of carelessness 
by this presage of invigorating temperature. 
In a certain sense the explanation is satisfac+ 
tory, since it indicates a cause easily remedied. 
The whole history of this epidemic shows that, 
throngh whatsoever medium the germs are com- 
municated, they only find a home in the bodies 
of poor, unhealthy, badly nurtured or roughly 
living folks. 
a" 

With rather unwonted capriciousness the 
cholera seems to have turned back from Kanda- 
ku to Nihonbashi-ku. The latter now stands 
casily first on the list, whereas the former has 
receded to the third place. The returns for the 
Ist were :—Nihonbashi-ku, 94 new 
cases; KyObashi-ku, 67; Kanda-ku, 39, and 
Shiba-ku, 34. The remaining districts are all 
below these figures. 

ate 
Happily the cholera seems now disposed to 


take a downward course in Toky6. It apparently 
reached its climax on the rst instant, when 347 
new cases were reported. 


instant 








Its course during the 
present month has been as follows :— 














Dearus. 

Dare. New Cases, New Cres. Oup Ca 
September ist 37 120 os 
September 2nd 324 176 09 
September 3rd 310 102 65 
September th 210 135 
September sth 272 96 
September Oth 243 92 90 
21S see 95 95 


UNIVE 


| disquieting character. 


It should be added that these records refer to 
the interval between mid-night and mid-night, 
not between mid-day and mid-day as we sup- 
posed and stated in a previous issue. Thus the 
numbers given above are from 12 o'clock on 
Monday night to 12 o'clock on Tuesday night, 
Perhaps it is still premature to draw any hard- 
and-fast inference frem these figures, but, as 
they stand, they are certainly encouraging, es- 
pecially when taken in connection with the fact 
that every day brings us nearer to the crisp, in- 
vigorating weather of autumn, TOkyd is pe- 
culiarly unfortunate in one respect. Since the 
early part of July, the city has not been visited 
by any rain sufficiently heavy to replenish the 
wellsand flush the sewers. The neighbouring dis- 
tricts have been much happier. To the north and 
west heavy showers have fallen at comparatively 
short intervals, and as the principal rivers which 
enter the capital come from those districts, we 
have the curious spectacle of a parched city 
standing by the side of overflowing streams. Even 
a typhoon would be welcome to clear the air and 
wash the streets. But without this aid the poison 
seems to be losing its virulence. Experience 
shows thatthe descending side of a cholera curve 
is in general very irregular. Especially towards 
the end, it is apt to trail off into a series of 
zigzags, some of whose vertices reach alarming 
heights. We have seen such a phenomenon in 
Yokohama during the past few days, and we 
shall doubtless see it in Toky6 also, although 
the general tendency of the disease may be 


downwards, 
* 


a" 
The cholera in Toky4 continues to abate with 
remarkable rapidity. The latest returns are as 





follows :— 
Dears. 
Nuw Cases, Saw Cases. Ouv Casey 
September 8th 168 76 50 
September th, 150 és iT) 


To fully appreciate these figures, it is necessary 
to remember that the disease did not assume 
epidemic proportions in the capital until August 
3rd, when the daily number of cases for the first 
time exceeded one hundred. We have now 
returned to the state of affairs which existed 
between that date and August 8th; that isto say, 
to the state of affairs which existed during the 
first week of the epidemic. Of course it would 
be premature to indulge in any feeling of com- 
plete confidence yet, but we may at least assume 
that the climax has been passed and that the 
disease hes distinctly passed to the descending 
side of the curve. There can be no doubt that 
this happy result is largely due to the inde- 
fatigable exertions of the authorities and to the 
thoroughness of their sanitary precautions. 


* 
ae 


Tsukiji has acquired an unenviable repu- 
tation in this epidemic. Japanese residing 
there have suffered very severely, and even 
foreigners have not enjoyed their usual im- 
munity. A few days ago, a missionary lady, who 
had been obliged to close the school over which 
she presides in consequence of the appearance 
of cholera among the pupils, was herself auacked 
by the disease. Her life was saved with difli- 
culty, after a course of very vigorous treatment by 
the Rev, Dr, Macdonald. The same physician 
was subsequently called to see an American 
gentleman, whose symptoms were of a highly 
In this second case the 
progress of the disease was happily arrested 
before it reached an acute stage. Tsukiji is 
proverbial for bad water, so that its evil record 


is not surprising, 
Original trom 
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We have before us the first number of a new 
TokyO journal, 
(Shégo Dempé). It appeared on the rst instant, 
after a prefatory announcement issued a con- 
siderable time ago. The editor is Mr. Fujisawa 
—that is to say, the nominal editor, according 
to Japanese newspaper methods of to-day. The 


the Commercial Telegraph 


second number is promised for the 8th instant, 
and thenceforth the paper will be published 
every evening, Sundays and national holidays 
excepted. In size it is somewhat smaller than 
the Fzj¢ Shimpd, and like the latter it eschews 
the old-fashioned white paper, using in- pre- 
ference a light straw-colour. A novel feature 
of the new journal is that its leading article 
follows everything except the advertisements. 
The first page and a portion of the second are 
devoted of news—telegrams from 
various commercial centres throughout the em- 
pire, market reports for TOkyd and Yokohama, 
and foreign exchange. Then, under the heading 
of “Miscellaneous Intelligence,” we have mat- 
ters relating chiefly to commercial affairs, and 
correspondence, home and foreign. This brings 
us to the second column of the third page, 
where we find the commencement of a series of 
occasional articles, the present series being a 
collection of practical hints and useful rules of 
conduct for young business men. The remaining 
space on the third page is occupied by the leading 
article, and the fourth page is filled with advertise- 
ments. Judging by the first number, the Com mer- 
cial Telegraph appears to be well edited. It gives 
many evidence, of vigorous thought and sound 
common sense. The leading article is inspired 
by that stalwart and liberal spirit to which the 
Hochi Shimbun vas accustomed us—the spirit 
of young Japan. The writer, after pointing out 
that nature has indicated a commercial route to 
his country, strongly criticizes the abuses and 
corrupt practices which have hitherto hindered 
her tradal development, Having regard to the 
not distant opening of the whole empire to 
mixed residence, he compares the condition of 
Japanese business men to that of soldiers lying 
asleep under a shower of cannon-balls. To 
correct these abuses and rouse the attention of 
the nation is the object of the Commercial 
Telegraph. Of course it is not yet possible to 
speak with any certainty of the journal's future, 
but if it remains true to the promise of its first 
number, it cannot fail to be a great addition to 
the press of Japan. Ithas no evening rival, for 
the Kovuicht Shimbun does not stand upon 
the same platform. We ought to add that the 
Commercial Telegraph is printed in character 
with kana adjoined. 


to items 








Tue Fiji Shimpo writes in a complaining strain 
of the difficulties with which Japanese journalists 
have to contend. Newspapers, says the 7/’, 
have become a most powerful instrument of civi- 
lization. Compared with the press, education, 
religion, Government decrees, etc., have but little 
influence upon a people. In Japan, however, the 
power of the newspaper has not been and cannot 
be exerted to its fullextent. The news furnished 
by the Japanese press is of the most meagre 
character, and the condition of journalism as a 
profession is ow the whole little short of are- 
proach to the na Instances have not been 
wanting of late in which conservatives lagg 








on. 





behind the times have had their eyes disagree- 
ably opened to the rising influence 


by the press in this country, 





exercised 


but as yet 
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Japanese journalists are confined to a plane 
far below that occupied by the press in civi-| 
lized countries. For this no doubt the journalists | 
of the present day are themselves greatly to 
blame, but it would be unjust to lay on their 
shoulders all the responsibility for the short- 
comings of the press. A Japanese gentleman 
who had spent some time abroad once com- 
plained bitterly after his return home of the 
state of Japanese journalism. Much that he 
said was true, but one could not help thinking 
at the time that his ignorance of the present 
state of society in Japan led him to make his 
strictures too severe upon journalism in this 
country. For instance the blame for the in- 
significant size of newspapers and for the 





meagre news they contain can with justice and 
reason be laid only on the shoulders of society, 
for, if larger and more extended support were 
given to the press, improvement in the news- 


Papers would naturally follow. The gentle- 
man mentioned above, complained that Japa- 
nese journals lend themselves too easily to 
the publication of anonymous correspondence. 
But it might be pointed out that as the Press 
Regulations provide that correspondents are 
liable to the same penalties as editors, few 
persons care to give their real names in con- 
nection with newspaper correspondence, and 
conductors of journals are often obliged to 
publish letters written by persons whose rea 
names they do not themselves know. The Press 
Regulations also compel the press to remain 
silent on many subjects of the greatest national 
importance, for they subject editors to the super- 
vision of each Minister of State as to matters 
falling within his particular jurisdiction. 
hese and many other reasons, newspaper writers 
are forced to resort to the use of vague and 
ambiguous expressions, intelligible only to those 
engaged in journalism. The nation is now, how- 
ever, within sight of the opening of a National 
Assembly and the granting of mixed residence, 
so that the hope may be fairly indulged that 
there are brighter days in store in the near 
future for journalism. 


For 


No one will be greatly disposed to envy 
Messrs. Krupp’s success in securing the con- 
tract to supply some fifteen hundred tons of 
steel rails to the Chinese Government. Last 
year, a combination among the English and 
continental rail-makers kept the price of stecl 
rails up to £4 10s. per ton, but when this 
arrangement—which the English manufacturers 
ought never to have concluded—came to an enc 
in the spring of the present year, the price 
immediately fell to £4. With the latest appli- 
ances and under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances it was understood that even the 
44 figure could be reduced. But Messrs. 
Krupp are believed to have taken this con- 
tract at £3, and how they can possibly fulfil 
it without loss is a mystery. Indeed, the idea is 
that they are fully prepared to make a loss in 
the hope of securing future orders. We have 
never heard that bread cast in this fashion upon 
Chinese waters came back even afier many d 








M. Pastevr's cure for rabies has proved a god- 
send to folks other than those bitten by mad 
logs or woly A 





is told of a young) 





French lady whose papa was too economical to 
take her to Paris. She got herself scratched : 


said the wound was inflicted by a dog, and was | 





|carvied off in consternation from her native town 


in the Dardogne to the much desired capital, 
Mr. G. M. Crawford tells, also, of ‘a Wall 
street millionaire, who had the subtlety of Venice 
and Judea combined, with the smartness of a 
Yankee. He saw one day in an almost forgot- 
ten scratch on the face of a beautiful daughter 
an opportunity to bring her out in Europe with 
éclat. Hehad read in the papers that M. de 
Freycinet was the intimate friend of Pasteur's 
son-in-law, and when he arrived at the Rue 
d'Ulm subscribed, on learning that no fee was 
taken, a sum represented by four ciphers.” 
(How much was that, we wonder). ‘Next 
evening he and the young lady occupied the Pre- 
sident’s box at the Théatre Francais, and they 
were fairly launched dans le monde Parisien.” 











Some little indignation was aroused in England, 
a short time ago, by the news that a youth named 
Henry Williams had been sentenced to a month's 
imprisonment, under the Vagrant Act, for sleep- 
ing ina boat which he found drawn up on the 
beach. The clerk of the Justices who delivered 
this sentence has written to Zhe Times to ex- 
plain. He says that, owing to frequent thefts 
of compasses and so forth from fishermen’s 
boats, notice had been given that the next per- 
son found in a boat at night without lawful 
excuse should be made an example of. He 
also relates that Williams told several lies to the 
police; that a skeleton key was found on his 
person ; that he is wanted for another offence, 
and that had the Magistrates been disposed to 
goto the limit prescribed by law, they might 
have sentenced the culprit to three months 
instead of one. After the publication of these 
details, pity for Williams will not be so plentiful 








Tue last British Consular Trade Report for 
TOkyd, or Yedo, as the capital was then called, 
was for the year 1873. It bears the signature 
of Mr. Martin Dohmen, and its would fill about 
half of a column of this journal. Mr. Dohmen 
had only two picces of information to impart; 
namely, that the British employés of the Japa- 
nese Government numbered, at the time, ninety- 
seven, and that the total number of foreigners 
resident in Yedo, the Legations included, was 
350. He explained his curious reticence with 
regard to innumerable subjects which might pro- 
perly have found a place in the Report, by say- 
ing that the information which a foreigner could 
procure from native sources was incomplete and 
untrustworthy, and that “ foreign merchants took 
litle or no interest in native enterprises.” We 
greatly doubt whether either of these reasons 
possessed, even in 1873, the force Mr. Dohmen 
attributed to it. Certainly both are equally 
valueless now. A Consul can procure almost 
any information he seeks, and the interest of the 
foreign merchant has ceased to be a matter of 
choice and become one of necessity. Yet 
Tokyo, perhaps the largest and most impor 
tant field for exploitation in respect of com- 
mercial and industrial information, remains 
quite outside the scope of Consular research. 
* % * 

In the published Instructions to Consuls of 
January 1st 1879, we find that they are directed to 
embrace in their Trade Reports “Trade and 
Commerce, including a description of Expor's 
and Imports, of domestic trade, of market pric 
of the operations of tariffs, trade-laws, hanks, 
and of monthly rates of exchange ; shippiré 
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and navigation, including notice of British, 
foreign, and coasting ships; matters relating to 
ports, harbours, lighthouses, lights, shipbuilding, 
and all information relating generally to ship- 
ping and navigation. Agriculture—describing 
nature and yield of crops, and any general infor- 
mation connected with the subject. This head 
should embrace such information as can be 
given relative to the mineral and vegetable pro- 
duce of the districts where the Consular officer 
resides; population and industries. All matters 
relating to mines and factories, &c., and the em- 
ployment of the people of the Consular district, 
including rates of w Public works, roads, 
railways, canals, bridges, telegraphs, and all cor- 
n General Remark 

















responding information. 
Under the head should be included all informa- 
tion relative to other subjects to which a Consular 
impossible 





Report may allude, but which it i 
to specify under any one of the divisions above 
enumerated. Attention should be called to any 
local or national development of industry or 
to any 
brought 





production, more particularly such 
development which may 
competition with the industry and production 
of the United Kingdom, to the bearing of 
any State interference on it, and to the com- 
petition between British Trade and the trade} 
of other foreign countries in the district. 
Certainly the compilers of these instructions | 
entertained an idea vastly wider than that 
taken by the present Foreign Office of the proper 
sphere of a Consul’s researches. It seer 
to us that the perfunctory rdle now imposed on 
a zealous, highly trained, and exceptionally 
intelligent body of British off 
illustration of the perfection to which 
ment by Clerk" has been carrie: 
it is much too tedious an operation for a Foreign | 
Office Clerk to read through voluminous reports 


he into 


5 








cials i 





a striking 
Govern. | 








Apparently 


| 
relating to distant, and to him uninteresting, | 


: - | 
ragions, so he inaugurates the policy of reducing | 


these documents to two or three pages o/| 


foolscap, without any consideration for their 


primary purpose and uses. 


Tur Fiji Shimpo writes :—Rumour has it that, 
asa result of treaty revision, exterritoriality wil 
be abolished and the country opened for mixed | 
residence. 
granted, the extension of railways will inevitably 
cary with it the reality of mixed residence, and 





- { 
foreigners will not lose opportunities of making, 
money by investing their capital in induswial! 


enterprises in this country. The question of 


urgent’ importance for our merchants and 
manufactures is: what classes of industries will 
most attract the attention of foreigners? Whe 





ther our countrymen will be alle to maintain their 
ground in industrial enterprises after the admis- 
sion of foreigners or not, depends upon the ques- 
tionof whether our merchants and manufacturers 
will have intelligence and enterprise enough to 
find out the most promising undertakings and en- 
gazeinthem promptly, beforethe adventof shrewd 
and wealthy foreigners. According to one class 
of people, it is claimed that sericulture will claim 
the attention of foreigners, in the event of mised 
tesidence, for the present condition of business) 
presents a large fiell for improvement and | 
profit; while another maintains — that 
mining enterprises will most attract fi 
capital. It seems to us that the investment of 
foreign funds will not be confined to any one 
class of industry ; but it also appears equally, 
probable that mining enterprises will attract the, 











class 








eigners’ 
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greatest attention. 
sources of wealth deeply buried in our soil, we 
have hitherto confined our efforts merely to what 
is obtainable from the surface or the super- 


While possessing vast re- 





ficial strata, Besides such valuable minerals 
as gold, silver, copper, and iron, the land 
abound in sulphur and building stones, We 


hope that our tradesmen and industrial people 
will not be so imprudent as suffer those almost 
inexhaustible resources of wealth to be mono- 
polized by foreigners. 
Tue total number of cholera cases and deaths 
since the epidemic first appeared, as reported by 
the Sanitary Bureau of the Home Department, 
is as follows :-— 

Cings axn Pearesteres. 
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Toky6, 1§ Rural ions 3.212 
Ky6i0 vase. : 1,836 
Kyoto, ‘Two Upper and Lower 
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Odalei A serydatesscs sean HH 51S rayt12 
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Yamaguchi 1,015 1,023 
Wakayama 1,g0t 
Tokushima 444 
Fhime 2630 severeens 120d 
Kochi 833 487 
Fuku o7t 32. 
its 205 1g 
Siga 422 213 
Kumamoto 109 41 
Miyasaki 4 12 
K sashima i 10 t 
Hoickaido Local Administra. 
thon. Feens 33 14 
Branch Administration, Hako- 
dite ite 240 140 
Total seseeeees $9,187 37.554 





The figures for Toky6 are up to the 17th and 
for other prefectures to the 16th ultimo. 








We observe with much pleasure that Mr. N. 
Mitsuhashi, hitherto Chief of the Foreign Sec- 
tion has been 
promoted to the position of Junior Secretary. 
Under the revised constitution, the distinction 
hetween Chicf Secretary (Dat-Shokthan) and 
Secretary (Sho-Shokikan) has ceased to exist. 
All these officials are now known as Secretaries 
(Shokikan). The number of Secretaries 
each Prefecture is only two, and as it devolves 
upon one of these gentlemen to perform the 
functions of the Prefect in his absence, the 
office is one of great importance, Mr. Mitsu- 
hashi’s name is well known among the foreign 


in the Kanagawa Prefecture, 





in 


community, from whom his ability and courtes' 
have won golden opinions. 
had occasion to allude to his high services in 





We have already 





connection with the cholera epidemic, and we 
| trust that the well merited promotion he has 
| now received is the earnest of greater honours 
in the near future, 


* 
ae 


We take this opportunity of alluding to the 
rapidity with which Mr. Oki Morikata, Prefect 
of Kanagawa, has moved through the official 
grades since his appointment in 1880. Under 
the classification of that time there were three 
Chokunin and four Sonin ranks, after which 
came the Hannin, Mr. Oki, in 1880, belonged 
to the Sixth Rank—that is to say, to the Third 
Souin Class. By his appointment as Prefect, he 
immediately passed to the Fourth Rank, or First 
Sonin Class. Under the new classification there 
are one special and two ordinary Chokunin, 
followed by six Sonn, Ranks. In the usual 
course of events, Mr. Oki would have been in- 
cluded in the First Sontn Rank. But it is pro- 
vided that, in cases of exceptional merit, a 
Prefect or Governor may be raised to the 
Second Chokunin Rank, and this honour has 
been conferred on Mr. Oki. Briefly speaking, 
he has accomplished in six years a round of 
promotion which ordinarily requires fourteen. 
It is pleasant to find that the reward of merit is 
so speedy and sure in Japan. None of his 
predecessors achieved anything like the success 
which has attended Mr. Oki's administration 
of the Kanagawa Prefecture, and we know that 
in congratulating him heartily we express the 
sentiments of the whole foreign community. 








So far as we can judge, the course which the 
Conservative Government intend to pursue to- 
wards Ireland will not be in any respect a 
marked deviation from precedent. Increased 
activity in magisterial administration and stronger 
action on the part of the Dublin Executive ap- 
pear to be the principal planks in the new plat- 
form, The idea of suppressing the National 
League is said to have been abandoned, and 
the only special legislation contemplated is a 
renewal of the Crimes Act of 1872, giving Ma- 
gistrates power to investigate crimes through 
sworn testimony, although the commission of 
the crime is not nominally charged to any one, 
and providing for trial by special jury as well as 
for changes of venue in criminal trials when 
sucha course seems advisable in the interests 
of justice. Against this comparatively mode- 
rate programme has to be set the fact that Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach is Chief Secretary. The 
only distinction Sir Michael gained during the 
recent campaign was owing to his remarkably 
outspoken threats of immediate coercion— 
threats the imprudence of which is reported to 
have been strongly condemned by Lord Salis- 
bury and Lord Randolph Churchill. Indeed, 
rumour had it that these indiscretions would’ 
have the effect of excluding Sir Michael from 
the Cabinet. His appointment to the office 
of Chief Secretary is, therefore, very significant, 
and scarcely tallies with the gentle policy at- 
tributed to the Conservative Premier. 


Towards the end ‘of July it was becoming 
evident in political circles that the confidence of 
Mr. Gladstone's followers with regard to a 
speedy dissolution of the new Parliament had 
been considerably modified. England is heartily 
sick of elections, The people have said their 
say most emphatically, and are averse io the 
strain and expense of another contest at the 
polls. Thus the idea is gaining ground that the 
Conservatives may look forward to a four years’ 
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lease of power. So long as Mr. Gladstone 
remains at the head of the Opposition there is no 
likelihood of a Radical-Unionist coalition, and 
without such a coalition Lord Salisbury is safe. 
Apparently the Conservative journals think that 
the best way to keep Mr. Gladstone at his post 
is to revile him. | Zhe Times of July 17th 
“describes him as resorting to every trick and 
device to conceal from a deluded people the 
scope and cost of the conspiracy he has joined. 
It says he used his power without stint or scruple 
to blindfold, mislead, and betray the nation, and 
that he has achieved a tremendous moral fall, 
without parallel in English history. The S¢. 
James's Gazelle joins in the attack, and declares 
that Mr. Gladstone must retire, that his mind 
has lost all sense of proportion, and that he will 
be happier and able to vary his studies if he 
retires incontinently to private life.” Meanwhile 
the object of all this abuse is said to be enjoying 
fine health and buoyant spirits—a condition 
which does not throw oil upon the troubled 
waters of his opponents’ discontent. 








A “Torment or tHE Time” who, six months 
ago, ‘“‘seemed likely to die undiscovered to 
himself and to the mass of the nation he had so 
grievously deceived and injured,” has been “ ar- 
rested in the attempt to make glory out of the 
disruption of the empire.” The attempt “ tumed 
out to be a mad one, a wicked one, and attend- 
ed by mean and ignoble circumstances of a sort 
that bring no man prosperity in any nation.” 
If you enquire what those ignoble circumstances 
were, the answer is “manifest self-secking. ig- 
noble trickery, desperate mischief-maki 
crazy petulance, and open concert with an anti 
English conspiracy which is only kept alive by 
foreign money.” But the country now knows 
him ; now understands that ‘‘ there are no means 
too ingenious for his fatal subtlety to invent, and 
none so desperate or so wicked that he cannot 
persuade himself to adopt them.”  “ Burning 
with spite against a people who have a thousand 
good reasons for trusting him no more, he is 
travelling fast on the road to ruin.” “ The im- 
posture of his reputation is pricked, and col- 
lapse is certain and speedy.” This is a portrait 
of Mr. Gladstone drawn by a leading London 
journal. The privilege of caricaturing public 
characters has been usurped by the prose- 
writers of the press as well as by the draughts- 
men of Punch. 





ng, 











As an example of the way the truth is un- 
scrupulously twisted by political controversialists 
in England, the comments made upon Mr. 
Gladstone’s correspondence with the Duke of 
Westminster are very much in point. At the 
close of this correspondence, Mr. Gladstone, 
the public was informed, threatened to abolish 
the aristocracy unless it behaved properly. 
Turning to the correspondence, as published in 
The Times, we find that what Mr. Gladstone 
really did say was this :-—“ The policy of Eng- 
land towards Ireland as a whole has been 
stamped by the civilized world with discredit, 
and even with disgrace. 
cancel a part upon which you seek to shut 
your eyes, well as to meet the demands of 
the present and the future. We think that 
the honour of England requires to be cleared ; 
and we lament that those who in your position 
prevent clearing it should strike a fresh 
blow at the aristocracy ; if, indeed, as T believe, 
aristocracy is a thing that is good and wise to 











We are seeking to 
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our 
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preserve on condition of its acting with goodnes 
and wisdom.” We do not see how it would 
have been possible to pervert this statement 
more grossly than by calling it ‘a threat to 
abolish the aristocracy.” 





Tue people of Hongkong are confronted by the 
old problem in a new form, They want to have 
a municipality, but if the municipality is to be 
constituted on the common principle of ma- 
jority representation, it would pass almost en- 
lirely into the hands of the Chinese. That, as 
the Daily Press justly remarks, would be jump- 
ing out of the frying-pan into the fire. If, on the 
other hand, the Chinese be excluded, or only 
enfranchised so fractionally that their position 
will remain subordinate, will not the world cry 
out against the injustice of taxation without re- 
presentation, and will nota harassing and un- 
wholesome agitation be inaugurated? It is 
highly creditable to the people of Hongkong 
that they take stock of such a dilemma, but truly 
they seem a little sentimental. The question, 
we imagine, is whether the colony is to be 
municipally governed by officials selected in 
Downing-street or by residents chosen on the 
spot, not at all whether it is to be municipally 
governed by Englishmen or Chinese. It is a 
British possession. If the Chinese have flocked 
there in overwhelming numbers, their attraction 
is the security enjoyed by life and property 
under British rule. The mere fact of their 
coming, though it shows their discrimination, 
does not qualify them to be rulers, We know 
the splendid filth of a Chinese town. Perhaps, 
if the present generation of Englishmen remem- 
bered what London was seventy or eighty years 
ago, they would not tilt their noses quite so high 
over Chinese sanitation, That, however, is no 
reason why they should go back to the London 
of the last century. To hand over the munici- 
pal government of Hongkong to the Chinese 
would be simply to render the place uninhabi- 
table by Englishmen, and we do not suppose 
that anything of the sort is seriously contem- 
plated. If there is to be a municipality, its 
entire control by the British residents can only 
benefit the Chinese settlers. 





WE have received from the Nippon Yusen Kai- 
sha newly compiled schedules of sailing dates 
for the various lines traversed by the steamers 
of their fleet, and have been requested to draw 
attention to the principal alteration contained 
therein, namely, the departure of the Shanghai 
These boats will now leave on 
Tuesday at noon, commencing next Tuesday, 
the 14th inst., with the Sa/suma A/aru, Captain 
Conner. The hour for receiving cargo, signing 
documents, and so forth, will be found in the 
advertisement. 


mail steamer, 





Tur Telegraph Office announces that commu- 
nication between India and the Far East is inter- 
rupted. The submarine cable from Madras to 
Penang gave way on the 31st ultimo, but as the 
lines vid Burmah and Rangoon remained intact 
telegrams were transmitted without much del: 
On the 4th instant, however, the Penang-Ran- 
goon cable als 





broke down and rendered the 
direct transmission of telegrams from and to India 
impossible. This, of course, accounts for the 
hitherto incomprehensible tardiness of our poli- 
tical news through Reuter, and also for the delay 
in commercial telegiams of which complaints 





are made, Telegrams from China and the 
Straits Setlements to Emope and America and 





y.| prisoned for a month. 


ace versa Which would ordinarily be sent by the 
Southern route are now, perforce, transmitted 
by the Siberian lines ; and the strain thus thrown 
on these naturally causes abnormal delay to the 
general traflic. It is expected that the Eastern 
Telegraph Company's repairig steamer, which 
is now at work, will succeed in repairing 
the cable between Penang and Madras very 
shortly. In the meantime, we are informed, 
telegrams for India may be transmitted by the 
circuitous, though somewhat cheaper, route via 
Siberia and Persia. 





Tue departure of Mr. D, Fitz-Henry makes a 
sensible blank in our community. In addition 
to his high abilities asa business man, Mr. Fitz- 
Henry possessed social qualities of a most 
winning character, and it will not easily be for- 
gotten what an energetic, untiring part he took 
in all matters that concerned either the pleasure 
or the welfare of the Yokohama public. His 
selection to establish a branch of the Comptoir 
dEscompte in Tientsin is an evidence that his 
talents are recognised. 

success in his new sphere. 


We wish him every 


Tue cholera returns for Yokohama during the 
past week were :—Saturday, 4th instant, new 
cases, 31; deaths, 16. Sunday, new cases, 23; 
deaths, 13. Monday, new cases, 18; deaths, 
12, Tuesday, new cases, 13; deaths, 13. Wed- 
Y, Hew cases, 11; deaths, 13. Thursday, 
new cases, 13; deaths, 7. riday, new cases, 
7; deaths, 12, Total cases, 116; deaths, 86; 
against total cases last week, 88; deaths, so. 





nesd: 








We understand that the schooner Arcfic, which 
has returned to Hakodate, has only 94 sealskins 
on board and will, after undergoing a few re- 
pairs and despatching her catch to Yokohama, 
start north again at once. A Master pro- 
ceeds to Hakodate by first steamer to take 
charge of the schooner, which is at present, and 
has been since the arrest of Captain Fullert, 
without an actual commander. 





Ir may be well to say that the version of 
the extradition Treaty recently concluded be- 
tween the United States and Japan, which ap- 
pears in some of the American journals and was 
included in the last letter from our San Fran- 
cisco correspondent, is not the version which 
has received the signature of the President and 
the assent of the Senate. The variations are 
not great, but they suffice to distinguish the two 
documents. 


One of the crew of the British bark Carrie 
Delap was attacked by cholera on Saturday. 
He was brought on shore and conveyed to the 
hospital, but died after a few hours’ illness. On 
the following day the whole ship's company was 
taken on shore and subjected to disinfecting 
processes. 





Tu Chinese constables of the Hongkong Police 
recently charged with receiving bribes from the 
proprietors of gambling houses, have been sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of $30 each or be im- 
A dozen or more of the 
lukongs forfeited their bail of $100 and cleared 
out of the colon: 





We note the arrival the gth inst, by the Cily 
of New York from Hongkong, of Mr. N. R. 
OConor, C.B,, C.M.G. 

We have b 
English Service at St 


will recommence 
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SUPERFLUOUS DIPLOMACY. 
tgs 

HERE is a not unnatural impression 

that the course of the negotiations at 
Nagasaki must be more or less impeded by 
the departure of the Chinese sailors who 
were concerned in the riot. If these men 
are tobe publicly put on their trial, one 
imagines that they should be kept at Naga- 
saki and not allowed to sail off to Vladivo- 
stock, or Port Lazaref, or some other 
virtually inaccessible place. The Michi 
Nicht Shimbun declines to attach any 
The 


s our con- 


importance to this consideration. 
conduct of the negotiations, sa: 
temporary, having been entrusted from the 
first to Captain LANG, the absence or pre- 
sence of the Chinese Admiral cannot make 
any appreciable difference ; and for the 
rest, all the nec 








sary evidence was doubt- 
less collected before the departure of the 
We are unable to follow this 
It seems to us beyond 
question that the Japanese will be placed 
at a very considerable disadvantage by the 
absence of the Chinese ships. 


Ting Yuen. 
line of reasoning. 





Assuming 
that the final investigation is held in the 
Chinese Consular Court—for if the case 
comes into a Japanese Court the witnesses 
on both sides must necessarily be produced 
—the Japanese witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion will give eed voce testimony and be 
subjected to cross-examination, whereas 
the evidence for the defence will be in the 
form of documents prepared by the Chi- 
It be taken 
granted that the Japanese authorities will 


nese themselves. may for 
have had no opportunity of examining the 
Chinese witnesses. Such an opportunity 
could only occur in open Court during the 
trial. On the one side, therefore, we shall 
have witnesses publicly examined by both 
parties to the suit; on the other, witnesses 
whose testimony has been elicited and re- 
duced to writing by one party only, and 
whose sole object in giving their testimony 
was to exculpate themselves and their 
comrades. It would be difficult to con- 
ceive anything less likely to conduce to 
the ends of justice. If the Chinese written 
evidence has been skilfully and judiciously 
compiled, no oral testimony which the Japa- 
nese may produce, however overwhelming, 
can have practical weight against it. The 
Chinese will be in the happy position of 
saying:—‘Here is our version of what 
our own witnesses allege. We cannot go 
beyond that, nor can we allow you to ask 
our witnesses any question. Now 
duce your witnesses, and let us examine 
them.” Such, in our opinion, will be the 
farcical relation of the two parties to one 
another. As for the plea that the conduct 
of the negotiations has been entrusted to 
Captain LaNG—what are these nego- 
tiations? Are weeks to be spent dis- 
cussing whether a gross outrage com- 
mitted against Japanese life and  pro- 
perty in Japanese territory falls within the 
purview of courts specially appointed by 
international treaty to investigate, and if 
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necessary punish, such violations of law 
The position seems to us 
perfectly simple. A riot involving serious 
loss of life occurs in a Japanese sea-port 
town, owing to the unruly conduct of a 
large body of The 
Japanese lay a charge against the rioters 
in the Chinese Consular Court, where 
the Treaty requires that the case shall 
be heard and adjudicated. To such ac- 
tion negotiations and pourparlers are a 
preliminary not only wholly unnecessary 
but insulting to Japan. It is bad enough 
that, owing to the existence of the extra- 
territorial system, this empire should be 
obliged to appear as plaintiff, on behalf of 
the safety of its own subjects, before Chi- 
nese tribunals established within its own 
The notion of these utterly un- 
reformed, semi-barbarous courts being en- 
ted with the duty of safeguarding 
justice in a highly progressive country like 


and order? 


Chinese _ sailors. 





territory. 


trus 





Japan, is an outrage to common sense. 
But the climax of irrationality is reached 
when the wretched machinery of such 
courts is made to move in obedience to the 
proverbially evasive, procrastinating di- 
plomacy of China. From the outset there 
was no valid reason for importing diplomacy 
into the question at all. The affair was 
simply a street riot brought about by the 
turbulent conduct of undisciplined sailors. 
All the issues involved might have been 
settled by an ordinary police-court in a few 
days. It ought to have been China's object 
to get them so settled, unless indeed she 
desires to make the doings of her seamen 
in brothels and grog-shops a measure of 
Her first flagrant 
mistake, in our opinion, was the despatch 
of Mr. YANG SHOO, Secretary of the Chi- 
nese Legation in Toky6, to Nagasaki. 
By this step the affair was at once re- 
moved from its proper and normal route— 
that of the ordinary processes of law—and 
an element was introduced which has 
never been found conducive to the ends 
of justice. Japan, to her credit—though 
indeed nothing less was to be expected— 
has not been influenced by China’s bad 
example, but has persisted in leaving the 
conduct of the proceedings to the law 
officers of the Crown and to the local 
officials. China’s second mistake was the 
summoning of a foreign advocate from 
Shanghai. Anybody could have foreseen 
what that meant. And, indeed, our private 
advices from Nagasaki indicate very 
plainly that the action taken by Mr. 
DRUMMOND up to the present is strongly 
calculated to increase the complications. 
The employment of a foreign barrister on 
the Japanese side was an unavoidable con- 
sequence of China's action, and we are 
glad to think that such a step would not 
have been taken in the absence of a com- 
pelling precedent. It is difficult to escape 
\the conviction that, owing to China’s 
blunders and imprudence, this miserable 
affair will create another source of friction 
ole" the two empires. The statesmen 


international amity. 








of the Middle Kingdom will, perhaps, 
derive momentary satisfaction from the 
reflection that by subtle maneuvering they 
have obstructed the course of inconvenient 
justice ; but whether this will compensate 
them for the international effects of their 
tortuous policy, is a question they will have 
no difficulty in answering by-and-by. 





THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE TOKYO 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
pS ees ae 


HE Tékyéd Teachers’ Association is a 

society which, formed about two years 
ago, is working unostentatiously but ef- 
ficiently to promote the cause of sound 
education in Japan. Its active membership 
is limited to teachers directly engaged 
in preparatory or academic work in this 
country, and of these no less than 58 
are now borne on the Association’s roll, 
including eral ladies. The President 
for the year is Professor C. G. KNorTT, 
and the Vice-President is Miss M. A. 
SPENCER. The Association holds monthly 
meetings—except in July and August— 
and on these occasions essays are read by 
the members upon subjects connected with 
education. It is scarcely necessary to 
descant upon the great benefits which 
ought to be derived from such an inter- 
change of ideas and experiences among 
persons discharging educational functions. 
A good teacher, like a good physician, 
ought of course to individualize his methods 
as far as possible. But there are general 
traits of Japanese disposition and general 
difficulties lying in the path of Japanese 
students, to which, as well as to the peculiar 
conditions of the country, a general adapta- 
tion of educational methods is necessary. 
These traits, difficulties and conditions are 
evidently more easily discernible by the 
concentrated attention of several minds 
than by the observation of one, and it is 
in combining the results of individual ex- 
periences and deducing from them gene- 
rally useful inferences, that the Tokyd 
Teachers’ Association performs its most 
valuable function. We have now before 
us the journal of the Association’s Tran- 
sactions for 1885. It contains ten papers, 
of which the first two are devoted toa 
consideration of the same question—should 
science be taught in schools? To this 
question Mr. J. O. SPENCER replies in the 
affirmative ; Professor KNoTT in the nega- 
tive. Mr. SPENCER’s arguments may be 
conceived. They are based on the fact 
that scientific knowledge is essential to 
the understanding of every modern inven- 
tion, and that unless a youth studies the 
principles of science at school, he cannot 
reasonably aspire to the intelligent acqui- 
sition of practical knowledge in later life. 
That Mr. SpENCER’s belief is strongly 
rooted, the following extract from his paper 
will show :— 


I may say just here, that he teaches science 
scientifically who develops in the minds of his 
pupils a knowledge of the laws and causes of the 


varloyiselicngmena of nature and leads the pupil 
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to investigate, classify, and arrange; in short to 
think intelligently and systematically’ on the sub- 
ject before him. 

He is the best and truest teacher who most 
successfully opens the windows of thought both 
earthward and skyward. So far as subject matter 
is concerned, I believe history offers no parallel to 
scientific studies for this double purpose. 

Heisa true teacher, though clad in a professor's 

own or a peasant’s frock, who seeks to trace the 
Jaws of nature in the tiny flower bell, that hanging 
over the brook nods and becks to the mirrored 
flowers below; in that brook hastening to meet 
the sea; in that sea pulsating with life and thun- 
dering with power on cliff and beach; in that cliff 
mute yet eloquent with the infinite laws that grasp 
the smallest grain of sand and yet hold the flaming 
censers of the heavens in their places. Ves, he is 
the true teacher who recognizes in his pupils pes- 
sibilities of infinite compass and tires not until 
reverently he sends them forth with flaming torch 
to search the labyrinths, and with golden key to 
unlock the treasure-vaults, of knowledge. 

The time was when scholarship was a tyrant. 
To think thoughts other than those prescribed by: 
the professors was a sin of no ordinary degree. 
Men were slaves to tradition and held everything 
on authority. Now, thank God, that day is past 
Men will think, will investigate, and will study 
science, both in schools and outside of them, no 
matter what we may Science is becoming 
the universal language; you cannot stop it if you 
would. That school gets left far behind in the 
race if it fails to provide means to fit men to un- 
derstand and use this universal language. 

It is unwise to talk about not teaching science 
in schools; as well say teach no languages or no 
mathematics. 


It will be seen that Mr. SPENCER treats 
the question very broadly. Reading his 
essay, we are disposed to doubt whether 
his enthusiastic admiration of the strength 
and beauty of science has not carried him 
beyond the comparatively narrow problem 
at issue—namely, the relative advisability 
of studying science at school, or of post- 
poning the effort until the matured mind 
is more capable of making it successfully. 
It is from this practical standpoint that 
Professor KNOTT approaches the question. 
He is not a whit less emphatic than Mr. 
SPENCER in his recognition of the part 
played by science in everyday life. “At 
every turn,” he says, ‘in the relations of 
life; at every demand for reform in the 
laws of society, the true solution will 
depend upon how far the underlying 
scientific truths are known. The former 
misapprehension of these makes present 
reform necessary. There is an awkward 
immortality in the mistakes of our an- 
cestors, and our descendants will say the 
same of us. It is our duty, so far as in us 
lies, to diminish the possibility of these 
mistakes in the future; and hence the 
supreme importance of education of youth 
as an element inhuman progress.” Hold- 
ing, however, that the true aim of education 
is the formation of character not the mere 
acquisition of knowledge, Professor KNOTT 
pronounces against the teaching of science 
in school—by Science" being under- 
stood Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Bo- 
tany, Zoology, Physiology, Archcology, 
Psychology, and Sociology. He holds that 
boys and girls at school have not sufficient 
time to derive any real advantage from the 
study of these sciences, and that, even if 
they had time, the immature state of their 
intellect would reduce the study to a mere 
effort of memory without any exercise of 
reason. At the same time, he is in favour 
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of teaching scientific truths in school. With 
reference to this he says :— 

Physical Geography, or what [ should call for 
want of a better name Earth-knowledge, is cer- 
tainly a subject which in the hands of # good en 
thusiastic teacher can be made most 
and instructive. But this is nota Science; it 
collection of facts to explain which one m: 
row from all the sciences. I know from expe 
that children from 12 upwards can be x 
take a lively interest in the simpler meteorolc 
geological, and biological phenomena, and can be 
made to appreciate the scientific hang of the 
The winds and the waves, the clouds and the 
mists, the swollen winter floods, and the golden 
and ruddy sunsets that delight the eyes, are so 
near to us that it is very desi 
mystery-conquering, t 
something of their ¢ss 
ing Science except in the widest signification 
that word, and don’t give a big name to Wh 
Istrongly protest against is going throu: 
course of physics, chemistry, or physiology, such 
as is indicated in the elementary text books which 
are used. The only science which might be studied 
to the bodily and mental advantage of youth 
is botany, for much can be effected in it with the 
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field or the hill side or the river bank as the school 
room, But let it not be studied at a desk and 
from a book, but from an enthusi teacher 





under the vault of heaven. 

We must confess that in this matter we 
agree with Professor KNOTT 
that to teach specialties at schoolistoignore 
the fact which nature so clearly emphasizes 
—that every mind is cast in a different 
mould. The enthusiasm of the age in bchal! 
of science is apt to inspire educational 


Itseems tous 


excesses of the same nature as those which 
formerly condemned youth to protracted 
classical studies of no subsequent use ex- 
What is 
stem of education 





ature. 





cept in the ficld of lit 
wanted at school is a s 
confined, as far as possible, to inculcating 
truths, and familiarizing with facts, a know- 
ledge of which is essential to every one. 
After these essays we have one by the 
Rev. J. M. McCavu.ey, on 
tion of the Academic to the Evangeli 
Work of the Mission.’” The overwhelm- 
ingly important part which education play 
in the work of Chri: 
Japan gives a special interest to Mr. 
McCAavLey's essay. Evidently conscious 
of a danger—if the term can be used in 
such a context—which must have been 
long patent to close observers; namely, 
that the Church and its interests may be 
subordinated to the academic phase of 
mission work, he seeks to provide an 
intelligent classification of mission func- 
tions, having due regard to their relative 
importance. His paper is followed by one 
from the pen of Miss E. P. MILLIKEN, 
who in terms of kindly sympathy, de- 
scribes and applauds the system of "object 
teaching” pursued in the Kindergarten. 
Then we have an essay by Professor J. M. 
DIXON on the “Teaching of English to 
Japanese.” 
vidious comparisons, we may say that at no 
educational institution in Japan have bet- 
ter results been attained in the matter of 
English instruction than in the Imperial 
College of Engineering under Mr. J. M. 
Dixon and his brother and predeces-| 
sor, Mr. W. Dixon. The es: now be- 
fore us has, therefore, a special claim to 
consideration. We shall not follow Pro- 
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Without desiring to draw in- 
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ourselves with saying that he seems to 
have acquired a full appreciation of the 
difficulties which beset the path of the 
Japanese student of English, and that his 
essay cannot fail to be of great value to 
all engaged in the work of teaching a 


-|language which is destined to become more 


and more important in Japan. The Tran- 
sactions conclude with an excellent essay 
by Mr. J. C. BALLAGH on ‘“ Commercial 
Training in Mission Schools,” and with 
concise and interesting Reports on various 
The 
Association is to be congratu- 
lated on such an able and serviceable out- 
come of its labours. 


educational institutions in Todkyéd. 
Teachers’ 





ASAMA-V AMA. 
+ 

(COMMUNICATED.) 
“ N EVER go upa mountain if you can 
I \ help it,” isamaxim I have acted up 
to for a good many years, taught by experi- 
ence that, asa rule, the issue is disappoint. 
ing and not worth the trouble and fatigue. 
Then, too, there is the going down. When 
MOHAMMED, as the story runs, asked his 
famous camel which he preferred, uphill 
or downhill, the sententious beast replied, 
“Curse them both.” | agree with the camel. 








Another precept which long wanderings 
in many lands have brought home to me 
is, “never put up with discomfort in travel 
ifcomfort can possibly be had.” Yet, alas 
for these good resolutions! both of them 
utterly broke down a few days ago, when 
I found myself within convenient reach of 
steaming crater of the mighty Asama- 
yama. For, not only did I determine to 
ay the climb to the very respectable 
altitude of 8,500 fect, and not only was I 
the perverted miscreant who beguiled 
friend C. away the dreamy 
indolence of hotel life in August at this 
most delightful spa called Ikao, but, of 
the several routes by which Asama-yama 
may be reached from hence, we chose the 
least comfortable and easy one, by way of 
SannOkura and the Shizuma-tége. There 
was some method, however, in the latter 
show of madness. By taking this road, 
and sleeping at the Wakasare-no-chaya as 
the guide-book suggests, we should attain 
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from 








the most advantageous starting-point for 
the actual ascent, which, according to 
SATOW, ought to occupy only 2} hours from 
that most unsavoury tea-house—a matter 
of no little consequence to a man, like 
myself, somewhat stricken in years. We 
could also count on taking riding-horses, 
with English saddles (now the pride of 
Ikao), for a great part at least of the 
way and we should, moreover, pass rapidly 
through the heated lowlands. The knotty 
point was, accommodation. The first night, 
to be spent at Sanndkura, was all plain 
sailing. But how about the second? Wes 
it likely that at the Wakasare-no-chaya, in 
spite of its high-sounding name, we should 
find even such simple necessaries as bed- 


fessor DiXON into details, but contenthdliginalgpota, and eggs, and plates to eat 
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from? We concluded that, in a wild 
region 4,000 oF 5,000 feet above the sea, 
and at the very foot of such an ugly and 
untrustworthy customer as Asama-yama, on 
oneexcept a lunatic would care to keep any 
but the smallest possible fraction of his 
worldly goods. So a pack-horse was 
pressed into the service, to carry a little 
bedding and food. And the sequel proved 
that we were right. 

Itis an easy afternoon’s ride—say four 
hours—from Ikao to Sanndkura, over the 
lovely heights of Haruna-san and the Ten- 
jin-tge, which no one with an eye to the 
picturesque can ever tire of exploring; 





then down the rugged glen which leads to 
that time-worn yet beautiful temple of Ha- 
runa, standing amid natural surroundings 
which, for wild and romantic grandeur, 
have perhaps no equal among all the 
superlative temple-sites in Japan; on to 
the little village of Haruna, and then to 
Sannokura, over about four miles of undu- 
lating and picturesque uplands. At San- 
nokura there was a passable inn, and, to 
That there were 
musquitoes goes without saying, for it was 
August, and we had descended to the 
There were 


our astonishment, ice. 


contour of about 1,500 feet. 
also fleas ; and, ah me! we had forgotten 
the flea-powder. 

Next morning we were up betimes. But 
the deffo, whose motto and watchword 
seemed to be éada/ma, were in no hurry 
to start. At last we got away, about seven 
o'clock, in a light but wicked drizzle, and 
amida burst of kicking on the part of 
C—s pony, which was carefully repeat- 
ed at intervals for the rest of the morning. 
After passing Kawaura, five miles from 
our starting-point, the path rose rapidly, 
and all traces of habitation and tillage 
soon came to an Then, in 
savage glen, narrow, rocky, and watered 
by a thundering torrent, we found our- 
selves at the foot of the Shizuma 
Pass, leading, by a weary ascent of 
some 1,500 feet over the steepest of 
zigzags, to the water-parting, 4,830 feet 
above the sea, which overlooks the lava- 
strewn uplands that spread away to the 
foot of the great volcano. We had now 
travelled about seven miles since leaving 
Kawaura, and had ascended some 1,800 feet 
from Sanndkura. Our tough and patient 
ponies—C. ‘s with the kicking pretty 
well taken out of him by this time— 
gallantly breasted the ascent, and in 55 
minutes we were at the rest-house, now 
deserted and in ruins, that is mentioned in 
the guide-book, ten minutes short of the 
actual summit. Here we awaited the ap- 


end. 





pearance of our breathless de¢to, and dis- | 


missed the saddle-horses—unnecessarily 
as it turned out, for the worst of the jour- 
ney was over, and we might have ridden 
with ease every step of the way to the 
Wakasare-no-chaya, But we were bent 
on doing the remaining two hours on foot, 
to prepare ourselves in some measure for 
the work of the morrow. 
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The drizzle in which we had started was 
| now something more than a ‘‘ Scotch mist.” 
(We were fairly up in cloudland, and there 
seemed to benochance ofabreakin the wea- 
ther ; when, to our amazement and delight, 
waiting on the summit for the pack- 
horse, which, as usual, was far behind, the 


jdense fog-masses that had hitherto en- 


[while 


veloped us were swept away and aloft 
with almost startling suddenness, and, bit 
by bit, the whole lovely landscape, backed 
(by the gigantic but still cloud-capped ridge 
jot Asama-yama, unrolled itsclf at our 
[feet and lay in the brilliant light of as fair 
Jan afternoon as Looking 
down from our lofty standpoint upon 
that smiling and peaceful scene, with its 
perfect combinations of forest-clad hill 
and verdant dale, moors of waving grass 


ever shone. 


[bright with flowers, and richly-wooded 
ravines, it seemed difficult to believe that 
but a century had passed since the awful 
summer time of 1783, when Asama-yama 
vomited forth ruin and destruction during 
a period of more than 4o days, turning the 
whole region for leagues around into a 
scorched and dismal waste, and covering 
the land with its ejectamenta to a depth 
of many’ feet. 
which you here stand is nothing but a 
thick layer of cinders, and, as you advance 
jnearer and nearer to the volcano, further 
levidences of its fiery wrath are seen, sown 
| plentifully on every hand. It took us nearly 
|two hours to reach the Wakasare-no-chaya, 


| 
Yet the very ground on 


as, at the guide's suggestion, we followed an 
easier but somewhat longer path from the 
woodman’s hut at Higashi-yama (25 minu- 
tes abruptly down from the top of the 
pass) than that indicated in the hand- 
book. The road is fairly good all the way, 
but distinctly against the collar for the 
last r/ or more. 








The tea-house was, as we had feared, 
dismal, dirty, and smoky—little better than 
a shanty, destitute of rooms or any con- 
veniences for guests, and frequented only 
by packers and pilgrims. We secured the 
half which was not kitchen, and made 
ourselyes as comfortable as we could, 
under the steadfast gaze of the company, 
and in a balmy atmosphere of wood-smoke. 
Of food there was none, and we plumed 
ourselves on having taken the precaution 
Ito capture a fowl and some rice in the 
morning, at Kawaura, with which C: 's 
/servant turned out a capital curry, preceded 
by a slightly mysterious soup. Even the 
| water was none of the best, and had a dis- 
jtinct taste and odour of volcano. At least, 
jhowever, there was little chance of dac- 
| 4eria—which was something. As for rest, 
we had none—at all events none in the 
way of sleep. We turned in, hopefully, 
soon after eight. But then the company, 
hitherto lost in wonder at our 
jdoings, began to find their tongues, and 
did not hold them till close on midnight, 
during which period the scene had been 
illuminated by a flaring torch that emitted 
the most abominable fumes. Long before 





silent 












this, too, the fleas had found us out, invad- 
ing us in myriads, and with a vigour that 
testified handsomely to the appetizing 
influences of mountain air. After mid- 
night, snoring and the odours of the un- 
washed were added to our delights. And 
at two o'clock, just as sleep seemed to be 
at last, and in spite of every obstacle, 
coming to our weary eyes, the whole atro- 
cious crew incontinently got up again, as 
if they had forgotten something before 
turning in, relit the fire, set that accursed 
torch once more on high, and started in 
afresh at their infernal chatter, with a 
zeal which knew no ending till it was time 
for us also to rise. 

It was useless 
should afford light enough to make out the 
half-obliterated trail leading through the 
high moorland grass to the foot of the 
At gh. 
5om. this was possible, and off we went, 
after a light breakfast, escorted by a guide 
from the tea-house, and each of us carrying 
a heavy detachment of fleas in his clothing. 
The ascent from this quarter, though ex- 
tremely steep and tiresome, presents no 
difficulty whatever. A zigzag track, fairly 
well marked, also indicated by 
small cairns when the bare ash-ridge is 
reached, stiff 
ascents at slightly varying inclines, the 
average of which is about one in two. Its 
surface is smooth, the whole 
tolerably firm, though at the higher parts 
the ashes yield somewhat to foot-pressure. 
As far as rough mountain climbing goes, a 
good and tried hill-man might make the 
ascent in stout slippers. But beware, oh ye 
of tender feet, or weak of heel and ankle ! 
not to attempt to do it; nay, rather, to have 
ankle-boots, light if you like, but doo¢s, and 
withal gaitered above, lest, as with poor 
C— , who, unprepared for hill-work, had 
only shoes, the hard, sharp grit and cinders 
torture and lame you when descending. 
At about 5,500 feet above the sea, and 67 
minutes from the tea-house, our path 
joined that from Oiwake. Here vegeta- 
tion ends, and the upward way lies over 
the huge brown and utterly naked ridge 
that rises to within 15 or 20 minutes of the 
existing crater; when, descending slightly 
to the right and crossing a small hollow, 
you reach the foot of the last steep cone, 
and soon afterwards find yourself at the 
crater’s edge. 

We were favoured with a lovely morning 
for our ascent, and passed above the clouds 
just in time to see the sun's first rays leap 
gladly forth to kiss Asama-yama’s crown, 
and, as his daily stage wore on, swiftly em- 
brace the whole mountain side, kindling 
its dull colour into warm life, until at 
length it fairly shone like burnished copper. 
Now and then light driving mists swept 
past us and softened the glare; and at 
this early hour and high elevation, and 
witha brisk invigorating breeze blowing 
right across the direction of our path, the 


soles ea Was scarcely felt at any part of 


to start until dawn 


voleano, more than a mile away. 


and 


climbs a succession of 


and on 
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the ascent. It took us exactly two hours 
and a half to reach the summit from the 
Arrived there, we looked 
a strange and splendid 


tea-house. 
around upon 
scene. While half of the landscape was 
clear, the other half was hidden by a bil- 
lowy sea of the softest cloud, 3,000 feet 
below us, fleecy, everchanging, and shin- 
ing with silvery light of extraordinary 
beauty. All round from the north, through 
east to well-nigh south, naught was to be 
seen but this vast and brilliant ocean, save 
where here and there one of the higher 
peaks raised its head, dark, distant, lonely, 
and half-abashed, above the glossy surface. 
The rest of the view was, as such views 
always are, vast, grand, and commanding, 
showing at a glance the physical configura- 
tion of an enormous area, spread beneath 
asin amodel. But for sheer beauty and 
rarity I am disposed to give the palm to a 
bird's-eye view of cloudland, seen as we 
saw it in all the brightness of the morning 
sun. 

Now for the volcano. To say that 
its sights and sounds are worth the labour 
of getting there is but a feeble expres- 
sion of the truth. Short of the tremen- 
dous scenes that attend an actual 
eruption, there is nothing on earth which 
better conveys to the mind some inkling 
of one of the most potent and terrible 
agencies in the whole mechanism of the 
universe than the spectacle of a live and 
steaming crater, such as that of Asama- 
yama. Here, out of the depths of a hideous 
and to all appearance bottomless pit, with 
burnt and ragged sides, vast clouds of 
choking vapour rise angrily and at prodi- 
gious speed from the molten matter far 
below. Smaller jets dart with loud bub- 
bling and hissing from a thousand holes 
and crevices in the crater-walls. From 
beneath, at a depth that no one has yet 
accurately gauged, you hear the ceaseless 
churning—now a moan, anon a dull roar, 
and sometimes accompanied by tremors of 
the ground—which tells of the infernal 
forces that are ever at work in the bowels 
of this our Earth—forces the exhaustion of 
which, at some epoch yet to come, will be 
the beginning of the end, the knell 
of all life of whatsoever kind upon its 
surface. Among all the strange and fearful 
things that are to be seen in the world’s 
many mansions, is there any the natural 
phenomena of which are so impressive 
as those of a live volcano? I think not. 
And I think that no man, on seeing them 
for the first time, can help feeling that the 
occasion is indeed a day in his life. 

As for the much-debated question of the 
size of Asama-yama’s crater—to which, by 
the way, I assign a slightly oval form, 
rather than circular as stated in the guide- 
book—estimates, as most people know, 
have ranged between very wide extremes. 
While MarsHALt makes the diameter 200 
yards, and SATOW states the circumference 
to be three-fourths of a mile, VON DrascHEe 
goes to 1,093 yards (1,000 mé¢res) for the. 
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diameter, and the Japanese to 33 miles for 
the periphery. Reduced to a common 
denomination, and assuming a roughly 
circular form for the crater’s edge, these 
estimates are nearly as the numbers 10, 
a1, 85, and 150! Again, a recent corre- 
spondent informed you that it would prob- 
ably take 7} minutes’ “quick walking” to 
get round the circumference. I believe Sa- 
TOW to be not farfrom the truth. I divided 
the circumference into two, as nearly as I 
could by eye, and certainly within very 
small limits of error, and then proceeded 
to walk round the windward half-circum- 
ference, at a steady pace, learned by some 
experience, of three miles an hour. It 
was not practicable to attempt the leeward 
half without risk of suffocation. The time 
just six minutes, corresponding 





taken w: 
with a periphery of 1,056 yards, or 264 
yards less than SATow’s estimate. Allow- 
ing for a slightly oval form, the longest 
diameter is probably about 370 yards. The 
crater-rim is so well marked at nearly 
every point, and the path to be followed so 
obvious, that no two or more men attempt- 
ing the measurement by pacing would be 
at all likely to take sensibly different 
ground. 

Then, as to the depth—that myste- 
tious, unknown quantity which is so 
vastly more interesting than the question 
of circumference. It is held by some 
who have had good opportunities of jud- 
ging, that the depth to the surface of the 
burning matter must exceed 1,000 feet. 
One witness, indeed, testilies to having 
seen the bottom itself fully 1,500 feet 
below him. Professor MILNE, the 
other, hand, leans to a much more mo- 
derate figure, arguing that the greater 
estimates are contrary to all experience. 
Your correspondent, just now referred to, 
claims to have seen the glowing surface 
by night, at a depth which hesets down at 
only 200 feet. But, without knowing 
whether he or any one of his party was an 
expert at the ticklish work of estimating 
heights, and without hearing more exact 
particulars of the manner in which such a 


on 


very difficult observation was carried out, 
even in the brightest moonlight assisted 
by whatever light may have been shed 
from below, I prefer to rely on my own 
belief that at the 
I saw the naked crater-wall at a depth 
of about 300 feet The 
widely different assumptions of so simple 
a matter as the crater’s span, which I 
just now instanced, sufliciently show the 
lengths to which men are liable to err in 
judgment when face to face with awe- 
inspiring phenomena. Nevertheless, I 
strongly lean to the moderate view of this 


clearest moments 


below me. 


question. The crater-walls are not per- 
pendicular, and the convergence already 
apparent at the depth to which I was able 
to follow it favours the belief in my own 
mind that the true bottom probably lies at 
between 500 and 600 feet from the surface. 


It is to be hoped that fortune will he 
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kinder than she was last April, on the next 
occasion when Professor MILNE essays 
to settle this vexed question by actual 
measurement with a sounding-wire. 

The descent to the Wakasare-no-chaya 
was—for me, at least, with knees that in 
the past have borne almost daily, for 
months at a stretch, the jar of similar 
work—hardly less tiring than the ascent. 
We reached the tea-house in 





100 minutes 
from the summit, after a total absence of 
54 hours. And thus ended our ascent of 
Asama-yama, an undertaking so full of 
reward that I, for one, shall never forget it. 
HLS; P: 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
4. 
(Our readers must distinetly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of cur 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or 
for the dedueticns they may choose to draw thereform. } 








THE SILVER QUESTION. 









To 
Sir,—In 


Eprror oF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 


our note to “ Negozio’s”' letter in the 


Mail of August 24h, you recommend him to ex- 
amine “figures comparing the effect produced 
upon the gold value of silver by its demonetization, 
with the effect that can reasonably be attributed 





to any increase in its production.” I would gladly 
be informed where such figures are to be found, 
for I have been under the impression that such 
comparison could not be made, as demonetization 
and increased production were contemporaneous, 
and, to me, it seems that the two causes cannot be 
separated, but must be treated together as being 
the prime reason for the fall in silver. 

‘That the United States is bound by every con- 
sideration of public faith and policy to pay its 
bonds, principal and interest, in gold coin, seems 
to me so clear that Lam surprised it is ever ques- 
tioned. In 1869 ‘the faith of the United States 
was solemnly pledged to the payment in coin, or 
its equivalent, of all obligations of the United 
States, not bearing interest, known as United States 
notes.” ‘This has been emphasized time and again 
by repeated acts, resolutions, and by government 
piactice, a y that that word “coin” did 
not mean an equivalent for the coin then used, be 
it gold or silver, is a quibble or worse. At that 
time the silver dollar was worth 102.47 cents in 
gold, and no injustice—except to the United 
States—would have been done by paying the 
bonds in silver, but to-day the case is differ- 
ent, and there is very respectable authority 
for the statement that the silver dollar of 1886 is 
worth some twenty cents less than its counterpart 
of 1869, and if the silver men are right the U.S. 
can to-day pay a thousand dollar bond for which 
it received that number of dollars in gold (take the 
bonds sold since 1879 to avoid all dispute) in coins 
which contain in silver the equivalent of $730 in 
gold and $270—dollars “ by act of Congress.” It 
is. as competent for Congress to print on_a picture 
of a horse “ This is a horse by Act of Congress,” 
and expect it to draw a carriage (to borrow anillus- 
tration), as it isto stamp on 73 cents insilver one 
dollar” and so make it equal to 100 cents in gold. 
some curious statements about the 
American trade-dollar. The joint resolution he 
refers to provided “that for a period of six months 
the United States trade dollars * * * shall be 
received at their face value in payment of all dues 
to the United States,” also “that the holder of 
any United States trade dollar, during the period 
aforesaid, on presentation of the same at the office 
of the Treasurer of the United States, may re 
ceive in exchange therefor a like amount and value, 
(italics mine), dollar for dollar, in standard silver 
dollars or in subsidiary coin, at the option of the 
holder.’’ These provisions were stricken from the 
resolution before it left Congress, and, the Pre- 
sident not signing it, it is not a law, thank 
But note the first part and then turn (0 

X.’s” statement. ‘The fiat of Congress goes 
forth and the 73 cents of silver in the trade 
r becomes ihe equal of 1¢o cents in gold. 
By being received for 
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dues tothe United States. Pshaw! “X.”" isas 
cuihaware as Tam that that is not equality, and 
furthermore that the trade dollar passes current 
in the United States—whenever you can get any 
one to take it—for its real value and not one cent. 
more. Ack 

But the latter part of the resolution is too good. 
This 73 cents “ made a dollar by fiat of congress” 
is exchangeable—for gold dollars ?- Oh! no, your 
Ever men are too sharp for that—for like amount 
and value dollar for dollar” in silver. 

[find I must correct an impression conveyed by 
what [wrote in a former letter about the act of 
1873. It was in 1853 that subsidiary silver was 
made legal tender to the amount of $5, and in 
1879 the sum was increased to S10, 

The demands of * X.” and those who agree with 
him, are the purest theory, while their result is 























eminently practical. ‘They are based on the 
singular delusion that governments, in some 





mysterious way, have the power to give value to a 
thing not inherently possessing it. “This has been 
denied so often by economists that it has become 
axiomatic, Its disproof can be found in the history 
of almost every nation. Yet, in spite of all, it 
thrives and is the foundation’ of the most wide 
spread financial fallacy of our day. Human know- 
ledge is the sum of human experience, and if it has 
taught men any one thing it has shown them 
that for a commercial nation, one of rapid 
exchanges, gold is the best medium. It has proved 
itself, by centuries of use, to be exposed to the 
least variation, and, under a largely increased out- 
pul, has shown the greatest steadiness. It is ever 
Constant (or practically so) in its promises and its 
power, and contains in itself its own integrity. 
"The progressive nations of the wold have one by 
cone abandoned silver for gold, and each has done 
it from that motive, just in itself, which has ani- 
mated men and nations alike from the Leginning 
and will to the end—self-interest. That there is 
not enough gold in the world cannot be proven, and 
high authorities can be cited to show that ‘such 
calculations are not worth the paper they are wri 
ten on. improvements are made every day 
labour-saving machines, so also is greater intelli- 
gence being brought to bear to increase the utility 
of gold—the greatest economizer of labour. ‘The 
extension of the clearing house, and the further 
development of the check system, on the continent 
of Europe especially; the reduction of gold + 
serves, which experience, and a better understand- 
ing of economic science, are advocating, will all 
serve to release imprisoned gold and send it forth 
on its busy mission of good to all mankind. Were 
gold demonetized depreciation would follow and 
pioduction must cease. But after a time it would 
be absorbed in the arts and it would not be very 
long before it would resume its former value. So 
itis and will be with silver. To arbitrarily fix its 
value is impossible. Remonetization would certainly 
enhance the pr ice of silver, simply increasing the de- 
mand, But if this is ever done it must be at an 
ever varying ratio according to the market price 
That is the history of the past, and it must like- 
wise be the practice of the future. 
Zconomists agree that, from the very nature of 
things, silver must ultimately rise, but this. will 
come about in obedience to natural laws and not 
those proposed by our silver-loving friends 
When a nation throws itself single-handed into 
such a conflict. as the United States is now 
evgaged in—the battle for silver—though we 
may admire its disinterestedness (according to 
“X.") and courage, we can not say much for its 
good sense and judgment, and we wonder why the 
most practical nation in the world adopts a policy 
somanifestly opposed to its own interests as a com- 
mercial people. It is almost lost sight of now, but 
the present silver agitation (though it has passed be 
yond that) had its inception in protection ; and just 
ay the 14 millions unprotected wage-earners are now 
taxed for the benefit (+) of the 3 millions employed 
in protected industries, so the people of the United 
States are now taxed to the tune of 24 millions a 
year, the country made ridiculous in the eyes of the 
world and its highest. good jeopardized, bec 
ten years ago a handful of mine-owners saw their 
profits reduced by the fall of silver, and the result is 
the piling up of auseless mass of silver which—* X.” 
to the contrary notwithstanding—the people will 
not have. Whether they can continue so reso- 
lutely to refuse it remains to be proven. Let us 
hope they can for the sake of the good name of the 
United States. 

Yours respectfully, 

























































A YANKEE 
Yokohama, Japan, September 2nd, 1886. 

{Our correspondent advances a number of statements in 
the sth paragraph of this letter, not one of which could, 
we believe, be proved. Further, he seems to associate 
the present inexplicable policy of the United States under 
the Bland Bill with the whole silver question. “The two 
have no connection whatever, so far as we can see.—Ev. 
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Yo tur Eprror or Tue “ Jaran Main." 

Str,—I have read with much interest the lead- 
ing article on the Silver Question which appeared 
| in your issue of the 2nd instant and which conveys 
the idea that I take as a satisfaction to myself the 
advantages which any point in the controversy 
may appear to give to my side of the question, T 
asstire you such is not the case, and if you knew me 
personally you would soon be assured of the fact. 
Thave no interest at stake, no advantage to gain, 
and not a single person except yourself knows who 
is writing these letters. My desire is to remain 
unknown} at the same time I desire to place all 
the meagre knowledge I possess on this subject 
before the public in the hope that I may perhaps 
do a little towards pointing out to the commercial 
community where one of the great evils lies which 
hamper their interests. 

Ina note which you put at the end of my letter 
published on the 24th ultimo, you said, “Has it 
ever occutred to “ Negozio” to compare the effects 
produced upon the gold value of silver by its de- 
monetization with the effect which can reasonably 
be attributed to any increase in its production.” 
Yo this Treplied, as appears in your issue of the 
28th: “After a long study of the question I have 
come to the conclusion that silver was only de- 
monetized when it was found impossible to keep it 
ata fixed value with gold.” That is only my pri- 
vale opinion, and I based it upon what I said 
further on, viz. :—* The fact of European govern- 
ments throwing their surplus silver on the markets 
is a convincing proof that they saw that the dis- 
covery of extensive silver mines in many parts of 
the world would produce such a quantity of silver 
that its gold value would considerably decrease ;” 
and I also went on to say, “A time came 
when these two metals, like all other metals, 
must severe their union, ‘The great gold mines 
of Austrialia, The Cape and California, were 
discovered and such quantities of the yellow metal 
were poured into the markets that although silver 
had been also discovered in large quantities gold 
was the more plentiful, and the value of the two 
metals, for the first time, varied with silver ata 
premium.” Now, Sir, you say in reference to this : 
“We have thus two diametrically opposite state- 
ments: first that silver was demonetized because 
| of its excessive production and the consequent im- 
possibility of maintaining its gold price were fore- 
seen; secondly that the demonetization took place 
when, gold being more plentiful than silver, the 
latter was at a premium.” Ido not know how you 
can make out that I said demonetization took place 
when, gold being more plentiful than silver, the 
latter was ata premium, for I distinctly said that 
when the value of the two metals. varied (not 
when silver was demonetized), it varied in favour 
of silver. England demonetized silver in 1816, 
and as far as I can learn, she did so because 
of the cry about the enormous yield of silver which 
the newly opened mines in Mexico were likely to 
preduce. ‘Those mines turned out to be bubbles, 
probably through mismanagement and were the 
in of a large number of English bondholders. 
ance demonetized silver in 1850, about the time 
when those mines were reopened and beginning to 
become productive, but it so happened that about 
the sametime gold from Australia and California 
began to pour into the markets and kept 
the two metals equally balanced as far on as 
1875. Now, silver had been demonetized sixty 
in Lngland and twenty-five years in 
ance, before the market value of that metal 
ied with gold. N. as silver held its own for 
so many years after it was demonetized, perhaps 
you will tell us how much demonetization has had 
to do with its depreciation during the last ten 
yeas. Ladmit that if silver had not been demo- 
nelized; that is, if all the governments in the 
world had continued to give so much gold per 
ace for it and have continued to coin it without 
limit, silver would not have depreciated in value 
wih gold. How could its value depreciate when 
it was made permanent by an universal act? But 
if silver held its own for such a number of years 
after this suppoit was taken away I cannot see how 
anything but over-production can have caused its 
Uepreciation now. Sir, you say you expected I 
was going to support my arguments with figui 
I distinctly avoided these because I did not wish 
to fill up the whole of your paper—and it would 
require it and more to do the subject justice. 
However, you have thought well to. use ‘figures 
and to use them in your own way. What 1s the 
use of quoting figures of statistics during the time 
the two metals had one standard value to. prove 
that. either demonetization or over-production 
caused a depreciation in the value of silver when 
no depreciation had then taken place? If you will 
favour your readers with the yearly production of 
silver and gold from 1863 to 1875, and then those 
from 1875 to the present time they will ata glance 
sce where the overproduction comes in. In have 
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not these figures at had therefore I ask you to favour 
the public with them. In another case you miscon- 
strue my meaning. When I said silver would 
no longer be looked upon as a precious metal, but 
be used only as copper and nickel,” I never meant 
it to be understood that silver would come down 
to the same level as copperand nickel. What I 
intended to say—and I believe that the complete 
passage conveys that meaning—was that if America 
threw all her surplus silver on the market the price 
of silver would be so low that it could not be used 
as a means of interrational payment, but that a 
gold coin would have to take its place for that pur- 
pose and that silver coins would be given only a 
national fixed value with that gold coin, as cop- 
per or nickel coins have their fixed value with the 
same. 

Sir, you go on to say that I argue the question 
of silver as though it were merchandize and that I 
fail to distinguish between metal and money, and 
you add :—" The former indeed is merchandize, 
but so soon as it has been stamped at a mint and 
has become a legal medium of payment at a fixed 
rate of value—so soon, in short, as it has become 
money—it acquires special properties. One of 
those properties is that it prossesses a certain inde- 
pendence with regard to the rate of its produc- 
tion.” ‘This is an entirely new theory tome. I 
was under the impression that money was only 
coined for convenience of the pblic first to assure 
them that it was genuine metal and then that the 
coin contained a certain amount of metal. And 
I was under the impression that a man could 
take a lump of gold and receive the value of that 
gold in gold coins in those countries where gold 
is the standard coin, without losing anything 
but the cost of minting or that he could take a 
bar of silver and exchange it for its weight in 
silver coins in those countries where silver was 
the standard coin. I always considered money 
merchandize in the strictest sense of the word, in all 
international transactions, and that its value varied 
with all other merchandize in as much as to-day it 
will buy more and to-morrow it will buy less just 
as the money is plentiful and the articles exchanged 
for it are scaice, or vice versa. Sir, think you are 
regarding money from a national point of view only. 
A government can stampa piece of silver and say it 
shall be worth so much gold, or it may stamp a 
piece of copper and say it shall_be worth so much 
silver, although the metal in neither is really worth 
the value put upon it. That is all very well as 
long as the coins remain in the country, because 
the people know that their government will give 
them their proper value when applied for, just’ as 
is the case with paper notes. But take those 
coins out of the country in which they were made 
and then they will immediately lose their face 
value and become worth only their metal value. 
If you sent to Europe 1,000 sen you would not get 
10 silver dollars for them, but only the value of 
their weight in copper at the market price of the 
day. Just the same with silver coins, you simply 
geia lump of silver the weight of the coins you have 
taken or you get gold coins in proportion to thei 
value with silver. “But if you take gold, as gold 
only payable by gold you get the value of your 
meial in gold coins. [ cannot therefore see how 
metal when coined. into money can have any 
independent value in international transactions. 
‘The gold coins of one nation and another are only 
alued by the weight of metal in them and not by 
any face value which a government may chose to 
pul upon them, and itis exactly the same with silver 
coins. All go by their weight when tendered for 
payment. [regard everything as merchandize, and 
I cannot see how converting any metal into coin can 
enhance its value in the sight of the world. If gold 
were demonetized to-morrow its value would not 
depreciate unless new discoveries greatly added to 
its present quantity. The price of any article is 
governed by the demand for that article in propor- 
tion to the Supply; if itis in great demand and 
scarce, it becomes dear, if it is in thesame demand 
and plentiful it maintains its value, but if it is in 
small demand and still plentiful it loses its value, 
while if itis in small demand but scarce it does not 
‘The nations of the world have shown 
their preference for gold and as it is scarce it has 
become dear. Silver is plentiful and little 
demand, consequently its value has diminished, 
I do not therefore see how it is le to 
Keep the two metals on an equal footing, be: 
ause everybody prefers gold. It is the natural 
inclination of the world, and until this inclination 
is changed a fluctuation between the values of 
the two metals will continue. It is these fluctua- 
tions which hamper commercial. transactions; 
therefore it will soon have to be decided how they 
can best be avoided. V it be easier to raise 
silver to a ratio with gold; to drive gold out of the 
market as a standard coin and make silver the 
grand basis of exchange; or to get every nation 
to place all their coinage under a gold standard ? 
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My opinion is that the latter 
that it will be the one w 
although [ shall welcome 
plish the desired end. 
Yours faithfully, 
Yokohama, 3rd September, 1886. 
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To tHe Epitor oF THE “ Japan Matt.” 
Sir,—In your note to my letter of this date, you 
express your doubts of my ability to prove ceriain 
statements made by me. Setting aside the fact 
that the burden of proof is on the side of my op 
ponents, I would point out to you that—even bh 
L access to the necessary authorities, which [ ha 
not—what might be very clear to me would not be 
admitted by you to be proof. I embodied in the 
paragraph referred to, what my limited reading 
on this subject has brought me to. It is my 
opinion that siver is totally unsuited to be the sole 
or principal currency of a commercial country, 
either permanently or temporarily (admitting the 
theoretical soundness of the compensatory action 
of the French bimetallic law n certain limits), 
and [am therefore unwilling to see it unlimited 
legal tender; I do not believe that it is afflicted 
with an incurable disease which is without remedy, 
any more than I believe that the world can get 
without it. Pardon me, too, if I dissent from your 
statement of the ‘conspicuous contradiction” i) 
my first letter, as pointed out in your leading 
columns this morning. You have apparently lost 
sight of the fact I stated, that the coins the mer- 
chant receives for his tea “have a market value,” 
which is the intrinsic value of the metal they 
contain, Their worth ’’—* their power of being 
exchanged for a service "—comes rather from the 
almost universal experience of men that gold and 
silver have superior advantages as media of ex 
change. This experience has been crystalized into 
the minting laws, which determine the amount of 
either metal which shall be contained in a coin; 
but with the power of this coin to purchase a com 
modity or a service, the law has nothing whatever 
to do, that “is regulated by the intrensic value of 
the metal it contains.” 

If you will look at the statements from my stand 
point, that coin is merchandise, they are, [ think, 
not inconsistent. 

‘Thanking you for your patience and courtesy, 


Lam, yours respectfully, 
m A YANKE 


Yokohama, September 3rd, 1886. 























BISHOP BICKERSTETH. 





To re Evitor or THe “ Jaran Matt.” 

Sir,—[have only on my return from the coun 
try seen the correspondence which Mr. Inwine 
published in your columns of the gist ult, As, 
however, no remarks have been made on it in the 
meanwhile, you will perhaps allow me to say a few 
words. Ihave no doubt that in the eyes of many, 
Mr, Irwine stands as the champion of the rights 
of Christ Church Congregation against the a 
tive aggressiveness of Bishop Bickersteth. ‘Tie 
matter is, I believe, capable of being placed in a 
very different light. 

‘The facts are simply these. For years past 
English congregations have been growing up in 
various parts of the world, quite outside of any 
English jurisdiction—for instance, in Europe, in 
various towns and watering places in France, 
Italy, Germany, &c.,—just as the Yokohama con 
gregation has grown up in Japan. These congre- 
gations have obtained, in’ one way or another, 
English clergymen as Chaplains, and in the 
interest of the congregations themselves the Bishop 
of London, or the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
has appointed Suffragan or Missionary Bishops 
@ho should’ attend’ generally “to thelr wants-and 
perform such Episcopal fune 5 might be re 
quired. Of course the whole matter is voluntary. 
The Bishop has not, cannot have, any legal rigitt 
of visitation, His sole right depends upon the 
invitation of the congregations themselves. As a 
matter of fact, however, there has never been, so far 
as | am aware, any case of a refusal to accept 
these Episco trations. And among others 
for this special reason—the Episcopal supervision 
is an casy defence on the part of the congregation 
against indolence, eccentricity, worldliness, or 
neral inefliciency in their minister. If he does 
perform his duties in a way befitting a clergyman + 
the Church, the congregation has a quick remedy 
in an appeal to the Bishop. Of course they have 
also another remedy in their own hands in are 
fusal to any longer continue the payment of his 
stipend to” an inefficient. minister. But there 
is generally a reluctance to adopt this course, 
and, as a matter of fact, the other method 
of insisting that their Chaplain should be respon- 
sible to the Bishop, and so be in a position to 
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linstead of really upholding the rights of the con 
gregation against the Bishop, is actually depriving 
them of a suitable and speedy means of procedure 
against himself, if the necessities of the case| 
should demand it, and so establishing himself in a 
position independent of all lawful authority. | 
|. To anyone who knows Bishop Bickersteth, the | 
Jidea thai he has in any way presumed upon bis) 
| position or attempted to arrogate powers to which | 
he was not entitled, is in the highest degree absurd. 
In sending the Archbishop’s letter to Mr. Inwine | 
he acted only in the usual formal manner. And, | 
anxious as Lam to avoid all unbecoming harsh. | 
ness of expression, | can only characterize the | 
tone of Mr. Irwine’s reply and the haste betrayed | 
| in its publication as little less than indecent, | 

But now there is another, and, to my mind, | 
far more serious, aspect of the case. Does the | 
congregation—for it lies with them—uphold Mr. 
Irwine in his contention that Christ. Church is 
a brand new Church—a new organization, with 
out any real connection whatever with the greal 
historié Church of England—* purely,” as_he 
says, “congregational.” For if so, it is for-| 
mally a schismatic body, and its standards o! | 
Doctrine are only such as Mr. Irwine may choose 
to propose. He is not only its Priest, but its Pope. 
[cannot think for a moment that the congregation 
will accept this position. It would be to their 
great spiritual loss did they do so, and in this case 
f venture to say that no clergyman of any cha 
racter or standing would ever again enter the doors 
of the Church to take part in its services. The 
evidence, however, tomy mind, is all the other way. 
Uhave not seen the trust-deeds to which Mr, Irwine 
refers, but it would take a good deal to persuade 
me that, however they may be worded, they were 
intended to separate Christ Church from that body 
from which it sprung. Its o:igin, its whole past hi 
tory, refutes this charge. Would, for instance, its 
late incumbent have come to Japan to minister to a 
Church which he did not then believe to be fully 
in communion with the Church of England, to be 
absolutely one with it? Or, again, why did Mr 
Inwine himself accept—as I believe he did—without 
protest or murmur, a license from the late Bishop 
Poole, who was a Bishop of the Church of England 
sent out under precisely the same circumstances 
as Bishop Bickersteth? Why did he defer hi~ 
protest until after some months of intercourse with 
the Bishop, and then hang it upon so weak a peg 
as the non-possession of a register? ‘These are 
circumstances which [ think Mr. Irwine may be 
fairly called upon to explain, 

‘Vhese facts, then, which T have mentioned, 
seem to contradict Mr, Irwine’s contenti 
feel confident that the congregation of Christ Church 
will not allow themselves, for any reasons such as 
Mr. Irwine adduces, to be deprived of the Spiritual 
Ministrations of Bishop Bickersteth, Nor will 
they, severing themselves from a great Church 
whose standards of doctrine have long been settled, 
place themselves at the mercy of an individual 
teacher. I cannot believe it, and I challenge Mr 
Irwine to state whether his position was taken 
and his statements published with the knowledge 
and approbation of the Committee of Christ Church 
Congtegation. 

Tam, &c., 














































A. C. SHAW, 
Chaplain H.B.M. Legation. 


‘Toleyd, September 4th, 1886. 








To THe Epitor of THE “JAPAN Matt.” 
Sir,—In reply to a letter of the Rev. A. C 
Shaw, which appears in your journal of to-day, 
let me quote at the outset the Rev. Mr. Shaw's 
own words. Mr. Shaw says: “The Bishop. has 
not, cannot have, any legal rightof visitation.” Ii 
is obvious that as Mr. Shaw makes this admission, 
his letter, as an answer to mine, was, to say the 
least, superfluous. 

Mr. Shaw goes on to say that “in the eyes of 
many, Mr. Irwine stands as the champion of the 
righis’of Christ Church against the aggressiveness 
of Bishop Bickersteth.” Itseems to me that itis the 
“champion” of Bishop Bickersteth who is “a 
tively aggressive,” and I extremely regret the 
exhibition of such a spirit towards me in one with 
whom T have always been on the most friendly 
terms. 

Mr. Shaw then asks : Why did he defer his pro 
test until alter some months of intercourse with the 
Bishop?” Simply because Pam not in the habit | 























of protesting when there is nothing to. provest 
against, or ‘of interfering in the aifairs of my 
neighbours, Again, Mr. Shaw asks: “Why did | 


he, as L believe he did, without protest or murmur, 
Jaccept a license from the late Bishop Poole?” 
T might ask in veturn: Where did Mr. Shaw get 
the material for his belief 2” but, supposing that a 
useless parchment was accepted to humour a dying 











ll be the easiest and| receive admonition, is ile course universally| With regard to Mr. Shaw's last question and 
hich will be adopted, | adopted. It is quite plain, then, that Mr. Irwine, | the challenge it contains, he has no right to de- 


mand explanations from me, but nevertheless I may 
tell him distinetly that I am entirely responsible 
for my own actions. I never shoot from behind a 
tree. 

And now let me ask my interrogator, merely asa 
matter of interest, who constituted the Rev. A. C. 
haw the champion not only of Bishop Bickersteth, 
but also of the Congregation of Christ Church, 
whose minister I have been for the past seven 
years? Disregarding references to “ schismatics 
and ‘ Popes,’”” and his lucid exposition of our 
aflairs, I will call attention to some of the more 
remarkable of his assertions. 

“Episcopal supervision,” according to Mr. 
Shaw, “is an easy defence against indolence, ec- 
centricity, worldlitiess or general inefficiency in a 
minister.” There may be countries where it is so; 
but in England episcopal supervision is the slowest 
and most expensive defence conceivable. I have 
known a case where episcopal supervision ” was 
evoked toremove a diunken, degraded clergyman, 
It took ten years and many hundreds of pounds to 
wet it done, and after all he went back again to his 
post! Besides, the thing cuts two ways. If the 
clergy were the easily handled tools of the Epis- 
copacy that Mr. Shaw credits them with being, we 
should never have had John Wyelif and the 
English Bible, and we should have had Popery and 
the Confessional. As it was, when Laud had the 
pull, we lost the Dissenters, keeping out as noble 
men as ever lived. 

But apart from all this, when the Chaplain 
of Christ Church is believed by the Committee 
of the Congregation to come within Mr. Shaw's 
category of indolence, inefficiency, &c., they will 
settle the matter with him directly, in the manner 
of gentlemen, and not go sneaking elsewhere. 

Further, the Reverend Mr. Shaw states that “to 
anyone who knows Bishop Bickerst eth, the idea that 
hevhas in any way presumed upon his position or 
attempted to arrogate powers to which he was not 
entitled, is in the highest degree absurd.” Is the 
Reverend Mr. Shaw aware that own Minister, 
the Honourable Sir Francis Plun kett, the Repre- 
sentative of Her Majesty, was obliged recently to 
request Bishop Bickersteth, to desist from styling 
himself “Edwd. Japan,” as that would imply that 
he was Bishop of Japan, and a termitorial jurisdic- 
tion to which he was not entitled ? 

Neither is the Reverend Mr. Shaw, probably, 
aware that a proposition was coolly made by a 
Bishop to amalgamate the funds of Christ Church 
with those of the populous centres of foreign life, 
‘Toky, Kobe, Nagasaki, Hakodate, and Niigata— 
in short that those happy places should dance while 
the community of Yokohama pa id the piper! 
The community is a generous ore; but it will 
hardly appreciate the claims of the son-ego being 
catried quite so far as that! 

Finally, let me tell the Rev. Mr. Shaw that if he 
supposes that his gratuitous interference with our 
affairs can shake the relations of kindness and 
confidence that have subsisted for so many years 
between my congregation, its officers, and myself, 
he is profoundly mistaken. We shall continue, as 
heretofore, to worl together on the broad basis of 
Christianity, namely love to our fellow men, and 
when the interests of my congregation require the 
presence in my Church of a Bishop or ‘a clergy- 
man of character and standing,” I venture to 
predict they will both be forthcoming, and | know 
that they will be gratefully and suitably received. 


T remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
E, CHAMPNEYS IRWINE, 
Chaplain of Christ Church. 
Yokohama, September 7th, 1886. 










































TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE 
JOURNALS. 


hee 
THE NAGASAKI AFFAIR. 


_ We translate the following documents, purport- 
ing to be the complaints presented to the Chinese 
authorities with regard to the riot of the 15th 
ultimo—the first from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun 
and the second from the Fiji Shimp 
Letter of indictment sent by the Public Prosecutor 

of the Nagasaki Court of First Instance to the 

Chinese Consul. 

About 8.30 p.m. the 13th of August, the 19th 
year of Meiji, a man named Qhatsu, and four 
other sailors from your squadron of men-of-war in 
the harbour, created a disturbance in the licensed 
brothel of Nakamura Shinzabuto, in Yoriai-machi, 
Nagasaki, and destroyed a quantity of furniture 




































man, what then ? 


and other atticles. “The proprietor sent for the 
police, and_a_ police constable named Kurckawa 
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Koshiro, stationed at the police office at Maruyama, 
answered the summons. He endeavoured to pacify | 
the sailors, but as they still continued to be very 
disorderly he attempted to arrest them and take 
their names. Upon this they all got away from 
him, but alterwards presented themselves with | 
many other sailors carrying Japanese swords be- 
fore the Maruyama police office. Kurokawa ob: 
served that Ohatsu was present among these men 
and attempted to arrest him, but the sailor drew a 
sword and struck him once on the forehead and 
again on the top of the head with the weapon, inflict- 
ing a very dangerous wound. These facts are appa- 
rent from the criminal record made upon the testi- 
mony of the police constables Mori ‘Toshihiko, 
Nishi TS-aku, and Shimauchi Voshiakira, who were 
actually present on the occasion ; the evidence of 
the witnesses Nakamura Mankichi, Yamamoto 
Gisaburd, Imamidu Buhachi, and’ Kawaguchi 
Usaburd; the statements of the constable Kuro- 
kawa Koshird, and of the proprietor of the brothel, 
Nakamura Shinzaburo; medical reports as to the 
injuries inflicted; the sale of swords to the sailors 
by Fusuya Shinzd; the bloodstained uniform of 
the policeman Kurokawa; the sword made use 
of by Ohatsu, and other articles. ‘The author 
of the damage to property being Ohatsu and 
four other sailors whose names are unknown, 
and the assailant of the police constable being also 
Ohatsu, we have to request that you will strictly 
investigate their actionsand mete out such punish- 
mentas may be necessary. We also submit for 
your consideration the question of compensation 
ior the loss and damage sustained by Nakamura 
Shinzaburo. We are at present investigating this 
last fact and will forward you full information as it 
comes into our possession. 

Letter of indictment sent by the Chief Public Pro- 
secutor of the Nagasaki Court of Appeal to the 
Chinese Consul, the 24th ultimo, 

On August 15th, the 19th year of Meiji, officers 
and sailors from the four men-of-war of your coun- 
try now at anchor in the port of Nagasaki came 
asliore in large numbers. About 6 p.m. the same 
day, while the Japanese policeman Sakamoto Han- 
shiro was on’ his beat at Hirobaba in your 
settlement, one of three sailors gave him 
violent blow on the breast with his shoulde 
Believing that his chief duty consisted in pro- 
tecting people, the policeman did not take much 
notice of this, but the sailor again insulted 
him by flourishing a knife before his face as if to 
injure him. ‘Lhe- policeman still forbere taking 
oftence. Shertly after, another sailor of your coun: | 
try insulted the policeman Kawamura Kintaro, who 
was on duty at the same place, in nearly the same | 
manner, Lut Kawamura also oveilooked the 
offence. ‘The movements of the sailors of your 
country being unusual, two policemen, Fukumoto 
Tomisaburo and Kuroda Unsho were specially 
dispatched to Hirobaba, At 8 in the evening, 
Constable Kitamura Kaoru was sent to relieve 
Sakamoto and Kawamura, who accordingly re 
turned to the Unugasaki Police Station, Not long 
alter their departure, when the remaining policemen 
Fukumoto, Kuroda, and Kitamura were walking 
through Hirobabamachi, one of your countrymen 
suddenly attempted lo snatch away the official 
staves of Fukumoto and Kitamura, and further 
passed his hands over their faces. The policemen 
telrained from noticing these insults, but had pone 
only a few paces when your countryman above 
alluded to again attempted to possess himself of 
Fokumeto's staff, while another of your country- 
nen assisted the offender from behind the police- 
men, When the policeman recovered the staff 
from the hands of your countrymen, filly or sixty 
ofthe men of your country's war vessels instantly 
tushed out of the houses of your countrymen, as if 
in answer toa signal, and surrounding the three 
Policemen, attacked them with swords, sticks, | 
stones, and tiles, killing Fukumoto, and inflicting | 
severewounds on Kitamura, who fell senseless. The 
other policeman, Kuroda, was also wounded, but | 
he was able to report the affair to the Umegasaki 
Pulice Office. Several policemen were instantly 
despatched from the latter office, but by this tine 
more than a hundred sailors of your country had 
assembled at Hirobaba, and these attacked the 
policemen with various lethal weapons, under the 
lead of a man bearing a drawn sword, and clad 
ilack clothes, who appeared to Lea naval officer 
The sailors of your country advanced as far as the 
gate of the Umegasaki Police Uftice. Their num. 
ber being very large, and there teing no. other 
de of resisting them, the police uflicials de d 
themselves with their swords and staves, and 
alter asevere struggle between Hirolmba-machiand 
the Police Office, the affray ended some time after 
too'clock the same night. The names of those | 
killed and wounded by your sailors and officers are | 
as follows :— 
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Fukumoto Tomitaro. 
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Woesoen,—Srnce ars. 
Matsuzaki Koreuji | Yoshida Kaichiro. 
Casstantis. 

Miyazu Gohachi. 
Suge Masaji. Funase Sarutaro. 
Shibata Kunitaro, Eguchi Kajiro. 
Kanda Unsho. Seisho Takoyoshi. 
Kishikawa Tsutakichiro. | Sakamoto Hanshiro. 
Kitamura Kaoru, Komikawa Nashiko. 
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Yamaji Nobukiyo, Mizuashi Shogoro. 
Kamiyoshi Shigejiro. | Mayeda Iwajiro. 
Kinoshita Saikichi. Maki Totaro. 


Pouce-Rowrass. 
Watanabe Tsurunosuke. 
Exntovis of tun Uacsasant Pouice Sratios 
Hamada Shigematsu, | Vaniyama Eikichi. 

On receipt of the news of the disorderly conduct 
of your countrymen, the Nagasaki Police Office 
ordered constable Mori ‘Toshihiko to proceed to the 
spot. He called a jinrikisha and proceeded at once 
in the direction of Funadaikumachi, but as he was 
passing over Shianbashi, he was surrounded by a 
large crowd of the sailors of your country, who had 
collected in that vicinity, “The policeman was 
dragged {rom the sinrikiska and mottully wounded. 
Several policeman ran to the rescue, but they were 
all very hardly pressed by your countrymen, whose 
strength was now considerably increased by the 
arrival of numerous sailors fron Maruyama. ‘The 
policemen all received wounds, and were at last 
compelled to use their swords and staves. After 
hard fighting the sailors were put to flight, ‘The 
names of those Japanese who were wounded in 
this fighting are as fullows :— 

Consrantes. 
Moti Toshihiko (since dead). 
Nishi Tosaku. 

















Otakara Seiichi. 
Sakabe Moon. 
Higashi Heikaku. 

This violent conduct of the sailors and officers of 
your country was caused by the arrest of one of 
the sailors of your country ona former occasion 
on account of injury inflicted on a Japanese police- 
man after a disturbance ata brothel at Maruyama, 
‘The officers and sailors of your country’s war 
vessels conspired to retaliate dn the police ollicers. 
This is proved by the defiant attitude of your 
sailors at Hirobaba towards our policemen, and 
the concerted attack made on the policeman who 
recovered his staff, and further by the conduct of 
your sailors at Funadaikumachi, Moreover, from 
ihe fact that the greatest number of the wounded 
officers and sailors were trom the Ting-yuen, to 
which the man arrested on the former occasion, 
Okatsu, belonged, and also that most of the caps 
found where the fighting had taken place bear the 
name of the same shipy—from these two facts it is 
evident that the rint was planned by the men of 
the Ting yen, ‘The evidence is stated in a 
separate document herewith inclosed. Beside 
those officers and sailors who were wounded, there 
are culprits whose names are marked on their hats 
found during the affray, and it is believed that 
beside these there are several more among the 
men of your country’s war vessels, We request 
that you institute “a minute investigation, and 
mete out punishment with strictness, 

August 24th, 19th year of Meiji. 
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(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo.) 
August 18th, 

On Angust 14th, Mr. Yuen Shi-kai, the Chinese 
Minister, invited to dinner at his private residen 
Generals Min Yon Ik, Kan Kei Kwa, Lisho Ken, 
Tei Rak Kin, Kin Ki Seki, respectively the Com: 
manders of the Right, Left, Front, Rear, and Special 
Guards, and Mr. Bin Ei Kan, the Commissioner 
of Coast Defence. About 3 p.m, when the en- 
tertainment was neatly finished, a telegram was 
putinto Mr, Yuen’s hands, whoimmediately opened 
it in the presence of his guests. ‘Ihe ‘message 
read as follows :—"Seventy-two companies of a 
demonstration army stationed at Chin Cheu leave 
at noon by steamships for the capital of Korea.” 
Chin Chew is in the Province of Liao Tung, and it 
is there that the troops withdrawn from this city last 
year are garrisoned, together with the Manchurian 
Soldiers. Seventy-two companies (jing in the Chi- 
nese) correspond toa force uf 56,000,‘ The telegram 
y statements to iiseiginal source. 
itthat it had been despatched by 
Li Hung-chang, and that the demonstation army 
was meant to act against the Korean King, ‘The 
surprise of the Korean guests was so great that 
they instantly hastened to the King’s palace and 
informed their royal master of the dreadful news, 
while Mr. Yuen communicated the message to the 
Foreign Minister, Jo Sho U. ‘The lauer imme 
diately repaired to the palace, and, shortly after, 
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Mr. Chin Shun ‘Tak, the Prime Minister, also 
hastened there, The consternation in the palace 
was immense ; the queen had been seriously ill for 
some days and had been constantly attended by 
a foreign physician, and the confusion was 
further increased by her Majesty's falling into a 
swoon on being acquainted with the news. It was 
now decided at the palace to ask for reasons why 
the demonstration army had been despatched, and 
what demands China had to make upon Korea, 
and for this purpose Messrs. Min Yon Ik and Kan 
Kei Kwa were ordered by the King to go to the 
Chinese Legation. At 6 p.m. they returned, ac- 
companied by Mr. Yuen, the Chinese Minister, 
who assured the King of the authenticity of the 
telegram. In reply to the King’s question as to 
the reasons for sending the demonstration army, 
Mr. Yuen said that, there being numerous pér- 
fidious officers round the throne, he could not speak 
plainly to His Majesty ; but, saying he would com. 
municate with the ‘Tai-wén-kun, left the place. 
Min and Kan accompanied him to the Legation, 
but they soon returned to the palace. Inthe mean- 
time, the King issued orders to the Generals of 
of the Guards to prepare for emergencies, and the 
diffusion of this news in the city put the people in 
ureat confusion, 

‘The King sent an official of the Court with 
Messrs. Min and Kan, to the ‘Tai-won-kun’s 
palace, and requested him to confer with Mr. 
Yuen concerning the matter. ‘The Tai-won-kun 
readily complied with the royal request, and called 
at the Chinese Legation, accompanied by the 
two last named officials; this was at 4 a.m. 
on August 15th. After conversing several hours 

















with Mr, Yuen, the ‘ai-wén-kun entered the 
toyal palace about g a.m., accompanied by 
Mr. Kan, while Mr. Min remained at the 


Chinese Legation. The Tai-w6n-kun told the 
King that, according to the opinion of Mr. Yuen, 
Li Hung-chang was offended by the King’s conduct 
the year before last, when the forces of Japan and 
China having come into collision in consequence of 
theSéul disturbance, he, the King, made application 
to Russia for protection and requested that Power 
to organize his army ; which conduct on the King’s 
part had led Russia to create disturbances in the 
orthern part of the peninsula, thereby necessitat- 
ng the despatch of a naval squadron under the 
command of Admiral Ting. These circumstances, 
continued the Tai-won-kun, were believed by Mr. 
Yuen to have induced Lito send the demonstra-. 
tion army; and the demands of China he believed 
included the deposition of both the King and 
Queen, and the beheading of the perfidious officials. 
fo the Tai-wén-kun’s question as to how the wrath 
of the Emperor of China could be appeased, Mr. 
Vuen replied that the King of Korea would have to 
cut off the heads of his traitorous subjects and lay 
the whole blame upon them ; the traitors referred to 
being Kin Ka Chin, Kin Kak U, Secretaries of 
the Home Department; Zen Ryo Mok, the Chief 
Clerk of the Shéi-in; and Cho You To, the Go- 
vernor of Chikusan. After making his report, the 
Tai-won-kun observed that, the very existence of 
the Kingdom being at stake, it became necessary 
to oppose the Chinese soldiers to the last man, and 
he assured the King that he would be the first to 
die tor his Majesty. The King was immensely 
pleased with the loyalty of his father, and actually 
shied tears, as did those around him, at the patriot- 
ism of the Tai-won-kun. The latter then advised 
the King to order the rice merchants in the capital 
to transport their grain to the nearest garrisons. 

After having heard what the Tai-wén-kun had 
to say, the King instantly ordered the four so-called 
traitorous subjects to be cast into prison, and 
commanded that they be beheaded by sunset. The 
order for military preparations becoming known 
in the city, the wives and daughters of the nobles and 
rich merchants fled from the capital, for they knew 
very well from past experience ‘what Chinese 
soldiers would do, The rice merchants having 
stopped all private business, the poor were put to 
gieat inconvenience, as they knew not how to 
uet food for the next meal. Your correspondent 
was on that day particularly busy, and went about 
on horseback, but the streets being full of people 
and live stock, great diffienlty in moving about was. 
experienced, "The Russian Minister, Mr. Waeber, 
secretly informed the King that he should make 
his Government declare to the Chinese army that 
there was no foundation for the report of a secret 
teaty between his country and Korea. The 

verman Ministeralso had a private interview with 
the King. The two Ministers held a conference 
which lasted nearly the whole day. 

At 5p.m. on the 15th, Min-yon-ik left. the 
Chinee Legation for the royal palace. He inform: 
ed the King that the report of the invasion of the 
Chinese army was not true, and added that Mr. 
Vuen felt sorry for his negligence in not ascertain- 
ing the source of the telegram before making it 
public. Min furth ridiculed the audacity of the 
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Chinese Minister. The contracted brow of the 
King now relaxed, and the palace was for a time 
filled with shouts of laughter and sounds of revelry. 
When the Tai-won-kun was informed of the false- 
hood by an official sent by the King, he was highly 
indignant both with Li Hung-chang and Yuen Shi- 
kai. The King released the four prisoners, and 
it was stated in the Official Gagette of the 16th 
that they had been imprisoned without offence. 
On that morning the people knew the truth of the 
affair, and they manifested intense feelings of 
indignation against Yuen and Li. But I am sorry 
to say that Korea is entirely powerless to further 
remonstrate with China about this affair. 

I shall briefly relate ‘the antecedents of the four 
officials who were imprisoned by the King, and 
then proceed to disclose the causes that led up 
to the present affair. Mr. Kin Ka Chin, who 
speaks Chinese, formerly served at the Custom 
House at Ninsen; but after his promotion to 
the secretaryship of the Home Department, he 
became a very powerful man at Court, and 
the Ninsen Custom House, Mr. Denny, and 
the Bureau of Sericulture, were under his control. 
He had received orders to proceed to Japan as the 
secretary of the Korean Legation at Tokyé, but 
being overtaken by fever, he was lying ill in bed 
when he was arrested on the charge of treason. 
Mr. Kin-kak speaks Japanese, Chinese, and Rus- 
sian, and has travelled several times in those coun- 
tries. He recently returned from Japan, where he 
concluded the purchase of the steamship Shima 
Maru. He was originally a heimin of Kankyo-do; 
so that it is a special distinction that he was made 
a Secretary of the Home Department. He had un- 
disputed control over naval affairs. Mr. Zen Ryo- 
mok had also travelled in Japan, and speaks Japa- 
nese well. Subsequently, he became the inter- 

reter of the former Representative of the United 

tates of America, and by this means succeeded 
in making himself known tothe King. He was 
appointed to the secretaryship of the Saishu-in, 
and was shortly afterward removed to the Shdi- 
in, A few days ago he received an appoint- 
ment to the Home Department to superintend 
the newly established primary schools and the 
Saishu-in. Mr. Cho You-to is one of the six 
bastards who acquired great reputation last year. 
At the time of his imprisonment he was Governor 
of Chikusan, but he has not much power. 

Since his return from China, Mr. Min-yon-ik has 
presented to the King several memorials and plans 
to carry out various reforms. But his schemes did 
not work well, and moreover his memorials brought 
the King’s disfavour upon him. Having been 
appointed President of the Board of Public Works, 
he applied to the King for permission to diminish 
the number of secretaries from thirteen to eight; 
but the King ordered him to appoint three more, 
thus bringing the number up to sixteen. Further, 
he obtained a special fund for the Oficial Gasette 
Bureau, but the money was in great part appro- 
priated for the newly established primary schools. 
‘These circumstances he attributed to the action of 
the four gentlemen, a sketch of whom has just been 
given. This may be regarded as an instance of 
the defeat of an influential relative of the King by 
some of the lower grade officials. From these cir- 
cumstances originated the strategem by Mr. Yuen. 

Mr. Yuen became the object of universal ridicule, 
while the four officials who were imprisoned at his 
instance attended Court on the morning of the 
16th, with the exception of Kin-kak-u, who had 
fled. Having thus failed to restore Mr. Min to 
power, Mr. Yuen again told the King on the same 
evening that, although the invasion by the seventy- 
two companies of troops was not true, it was cer- 
tain that either Admiral Ting or Wu ‘Ta-chen would 
come to Soul to remonstrate with the Korean Go- 
vernment in regard to the secret treaty between 
Russia and Korea. ‘The palace was again the 
scene of confusion, and that night the King ordered 
the arrest of the three traitors and condemned 
them to exile in remote places. ‘Their punishment 
was published the next morning in the Offctal 
Gazette. But this time there being no fear of an 
invasion of an army, the popular consternation 
was not so great, though the King was all anxiety. 

‘The offence charged to Mr. Kin-ka-chin is said 
to consist in his acting as a mediator between the 
King and Mr. Denny, when the latter undertook 
to assist the Russian Minister to obtain the King’s 
leave for the occupation of land in Kankyddo by 
Russia. Butas a fact, Mr. Denny is in no favour 
with the King, while he is detested by Mr. Kin 
It is further alleged that Mr, Kin-ka-chin prevailed 
upon the King to prohibit Mr. Kin’ Ji-shok’s 
entering the capital, as his presence there was 
deemed prejudicial to the success of Mr, Denny’s 
plan. But these charges, it seems, have ‘no 
foundation to rest upon. 

‘The two following days, 17th and 18th, witnessed 
no new occurrence, but there was a certain air of 
bustle, owing to affairs settling down in their 
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ordinary channel. Who will assume the reins of 
political power here in future, will be explained in 
another letter. For the present, it may be safely 
asserted that the three men, Min-ik, Kan-kei-kwa, 
and Tei-hei-ka, will come’ to the front. Yuen 
Shi-kai has nothing to show but an injured reputa- 
tion, I feel certain that, within a month, another 
drama will be played here. 














August 22nd. 

The late disturbance, which formed the subject 
of my last better, was nothing more than a political 
intrigue by Mr. Yuen Shi-kai. Frightened by the 
threats of the Chinese Representative, the King 
laid the blame upon his favourite subjects and 
exiled Kin-ka-chin, Kin-kak-u, Zen Ryo-mok, 
and Chd Zon To, and thus all political power has, 
as originally planned by Mr. Yuen, fallen into 
the hands ot Messrs. Min Yon-ik and lei Hei-ka. 
In certain quarters the empty threats of Mr. Yuen 
are keenly resented, but the King and his courtiers 
seem inclined to believe thatthe expeditionary army 
has been recalled by China on account of the mea- 
sures taken with regard tothe punishment of the 
alleged traitors. The coup d’etat of Kim Yo-kun was 
separated from the disturbance of the Tai-won-kun 
by an interval of twenty-nine months, and scarce 
twenty months have elapsed since the capital of 
Korea witnessed the former event. Since the suc- 
cession of the present King to the throne, more than 
twenty years have gone by, but during that long 
interval scarcely any three years have passed 
out witnessing some scene of political disturbance. 
Whether in the present instance we have already 
passed through the worst, or still greater troubles 
are in store for us, is a difficult problem to solve. 
At any rate, the timid and inconsiderate behaviour 
of the Korean Government in the present case can- 
not fail to make Russia and other foreign countries 
think that Korea can be at any time easily played 
upon, As to the banishment of the four favourites 
of the King, some people view the measure with 
joy. and even suggest that they ought to be be- 
headed. 

Immediately upon being informed of the nature 
of the telegram received by Mr. Yuen on the 14th, 
I prepared a message in an European language, 
addressed to the Fiji Shimpo, and sent it to the 
Séul Post Office.” But they refused to wire it, so 
I put the message in Chinese; still they would not 
receive it. On the 16th it was generally known 
that the telegram received atthe Chinese Legation 
was false, and I thonght it now possible to have 
my communication wired, but I was again unsuc- 
cessful. However, I was not the only one put 
to inconvenience; I have since learnt’ that those 
in the service of the Japanese Government 
experienced the same difficulty. In case of an 
emergency, what are we to do? I must call the 
attention ‘of the home authorities to the necessity 
of connecting Fusan with Soul by a telegraph line. 

‘The particulars of the late canard were given in 
my last letter, but here | may call your readers’ 
attention to some samples of the character of the 
Chinese Representative. He had told the King, 
through the Tai-w6n-kun, that among the mea- 
sures China was determined to take was the deposi- 
tion of the King and his consort; but in a later 
interview, Mr. Yuen denied having said anything 
about the deposition and ascribed it to the imagi- 
nation of the Tai-won-kun, ‘The latter being the 
father of the King, there is no means of challeng- 
ing him, and, moreover, the father and son having 
no good understanding with each other, the latte 
appears to suspect his father. Kin-kak-w has not 
yet been found, and various rumours are floated to 
make him and Kim Yo-hun the originators of the 
telegram of the 14th, by alleging that when the for- 
merwent to Japan to buy the Siitma Maru he had a 
secret understanding with the fugitive. ‘The object 
of Min Yon Ik’s journey to Tientsin is ostensibly to 
apologize for the supposed conslusion of a secret 
treaty with Russia, but really the object seems to 
be to attribute the withdrawal of the demonstra 
tion army to the success of his represenia- 
tions. Thus Mr, Yuen has skilfully thrown the 
greater portion of the threat on the shoulders of 
the Tai-wonkun, and to complete his success, he 
has now sent Mr. Min to China, thus to dupe the 
world into the belief that his Korean friend saved 
his country from destruction. 

Mr. Kin In Shok, the Minister of the Foreign 
Department, and Mr. Gyo In Chu, the Minister of 
the Left, who lives outside the walk of the capital, 
had several times received royal orders to enter the 
s but they refused to obey the command. Upon 
the ovcurrence of the late disturbance, they were 
again ordered by the King to attend the Court, 
and were told that in the event of refusal they would 
be held incompetent to occupy official position 
But they still remain outside the capital. 

A man named Li Kyo Gen starts for Japan, 























































































with a secret message to the Foreign Office in 
Tokyé from the Korean Foreign Department, 


Or 


August 26th. 

The four—Kin Ka Chin, Kin Kak U, Zen Ryo 
Mok, and Cho Zon ‘to—who were punished by 
exile, were pardoned yesterday. 

Since the late disturbance caused by the diplo- 
macy of Mr. Yuen, the Russian Legation wishes to 
have a company of guards. In fact it is reported 
that Mr. Waeber has already asked his Government 
to provide him with troops. 

Captain Umezu Mitsuo, an engineer officer, 
attached to the Japanese Legation, lately returned 
fe travels in the interior. He went as far as 
He states that everywhere throughout the 
country the people are suffering from extreme 
poverty. 

‘The Government of the United States of America 
has made known tothe Korean Government its 
intention of presenting to the latter a smail war 
vessel. It is stated that, in the event of the 
acceptance of this ship, Mr. Falk, the late Ame- 
rican Chargé d'Affaires at Soul, will be engaged 
by the Korean Government to command it. His 
nionthly salary will be 500 yen besides board 

After his return from China, Mr. Min Yon Ik 
assiduously advised his countrymen to wear Euro- 
pean clothes, and at present there are many who 
have acceded to his wish. It has been decided to 
dress the guards in foreign costume, and as a first 
step, 1,600 soldiers of the Right Guard will be so 
clad during this winter. ‘They are to cut their hair 
in foreign style and wear foreign shoes. Doubt is 
aipressed aa 1 the ability af the Covemnmentia 
defray the increased expenditure required by this 
reform of military uniform. 

Of the students lately brought home from Japan 
by the Shima Maru, Bok Fi-hin and Li In-kotsu, 
were arrested on their way from Ninsen to Soul. 
According. to what I have heard, the latter 
youth will be executed shortly together with his 
parents, wife, and children, " Beside these two, 
there are six other students, who had once studied 
in Japan, lying in prison. ‘They are Kin Ko-zen, 
Sai Ko-ren, Jo Ko-tesu, Yu Kyo-ei, Kin Kan-ki, 
and Yu Kitsu-ei. 

Mr. Hak Shun-bai, who had been detained in 
the police office, has been removed to the Kinfu, 
where those charged with capital offences are in- 
prisoned, His offence is connected with the flight 
of Mr. Kim Kak-u. 

After repeatedly refusing to comply with the 
royal wish, Messrs. Kin Ju-shok and Gyo Ju-chu 
at last entered the city on the 22nd instant. Mr. 
Kin Ju-shok staid at the house of Kin Ban-shok. 
But on the 24th, they again left the capital and 
went to the suburbs. 

The 24th instant being the King’s birth-day, an 
entertainment was given at the Foreign Office to 
the Foreign Representatives and foreigners in the 
service of the Korean Government, Messrs. Denny, 
Merril, and Inouye Kakugoro. ‘The Korean high 
officials were also present on the occasion. 

Mr. Kin Ju-shok, the Minister of the Foi 
Department, again received to-day the King’s 
order to resume office, and he has accordingly 
entered the capital, after staying in the suburbs 
for nearly three months. He will this time assume 
his official position. Mr. Gyo Ju-chu has likewise 
entered the capital. 

AUNinsen there are eight Chinese war-vessels, 
two of which have been lying there fora long time; 
four entered the port on the 24th, and the rema 
ing two on the following day. A transport vessel 
also arrived, but has already left the port. There 
are three other war-vessels belonging respectively 
to Russia, America, and Japan. Besides, there 
lie at anchor two merchantinen, the 7'suruga Maru 
and Aigo Maru. The former will leave to-mor 
row and the latter on the 2oth instant. 

The commander of the American esse] to- 
day entered the capital with twenty of his ciew, 
leaving Ninsen yesterday: evening. On their ap- 
pearance the people of Soul were again much 
alarmed. 

Cho Juckei has returned from Japan. He will 
no doubt be put into prison. 
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THE JAPANESE PRESS ON THE KOREAN 
COMPLICATIONS. 








(Translated from the Nichi Nicht Shimbun.) 


The movements of China in the Korean peninsula 
are now, as they have ever been, of a bewildering 
character, It is of little importance under the 
circumstances to discnss the question of her claim 
of sovereignty over Korea, for that is to be settled 
only by actual facts and not by written words. 
The cause of her present irritation is the alleged 
existence of a secret treaty between Korea and 
Russia. What evidence she has to justify ber 
conduct is yet to be seen, but from our occasional 
correspondent’s letter from Séul, it appears !at 
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the facts concerning the much-talked of treaty are | civilization with China is very limited and only 


enveloped in darkness. Should the autograph 
leller. bear the signatures of the King and his 
Ministers, any explanation as to the unauthorised 
use of the scals will hardly be sufficient to satisfy 
Russia; while, on the other hand, should there be 
no positive proof of the existence of such a docu- 
ment, all such measures of intimidation as China has 
adopted, which have succceded so far as Korea is 
concerned, will be totally insufficient to check the 
ambitious advance of the great Northern Power. 

Tt will thus be seen that the conduct of Yuen 
and Min, daring as it may appear, has effected 
nothing beyond temporarily disturbing the politics 
of Korea, and leading to the transfer of power 
from one faction to another. The position of Mr. 
Yuen in Korea is a peculiar one. While nominally 
Representative of his Sovereign at Soul, he really 
exercises supreme control over the national aflairs 
of the Kingdom. No doubt he is acting under 
the directions of Li Chung-tang, who has, ever since 
the émeute of the Tai-won-kun, pursued a high- 
handed policy in the peninsula. On the part of 
the Korean statesmen, these exists a faction which 
looks for the assistance of the arrogant Chi- 
nese official in its contest for power with other 
rival parties, but it is an undisguised fact 
that there is also a party struggling for the 
deliverance of the country from the ughtening 
grasp of China, Especially since the occupation 
of Port Hamilton by England last year, the 
desire to escape from the bonds of a faithless 
protector must have grown stronger and stronger 
in the bosom of many a Korean statesman, until 
at last it was decided to turn to Russia for protec- 
tion. Korea’s estrangement from China is, there- 
fore, to be laid to the blame of none but the 
Chinese Government itself. As to the course of 
action which Mr. Yuen will take in future, it is 
useless to make a guess. So far as can be judged 
from his conduct since August 14th, it is plain that 
he has little claim to the possession of the qualities 
of true statesmanship. His heedless and. fickle 
action is, we fear, rather an obstacle to the smooth 
working of the policy of his superior at ‘Tientsin. 
More than that, his conduct is not always free 
from manifestations of a flagrant disregard of the 
usages of international law. What show of justice 
has he for the entry of 200 Chinese scldiers into 
Soul in the disguise of merchants? Does he make 
it any the less a violation of the Tientsin treaty by 
declaring that they had no arms on their persons. 
Again, the entrance of seven men-of-war into the 
port of Ninsen is hardly reconcilable with the 
consideration China owes to other Powers. For 
the present, affairs in Korea have been settled, but 
the ambitious designs of Russia remain unshaken 
either by the empty threats of Mr. Yuen or the 
demonstration of the Chinese ficet; and should the 
time arrive, no opportunity will be lost in vigor- 
ously prosecuting her long cherished object.” It 
rests with China to decide what policy she will 
take in case the safety of Korea is threatened from 
the north. As she has shown to the world what 
influence she exercises over the peninsular King- 
dom, it isclearly her duty tohold herself responsible 
for every thing relating to Korea. We fear that 
China has barely time to make up her mind 
about the policy she ought to pursue in Korea, 
before she will be called upon to answer for her 
actions there. 




















(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo.) 

It is now a well established fact that China has 
entered on a new career among the nations of the 
world. The current of civilization which is con- 
stantly flowing towards the East with irresistible 
force has at last compelled China to give way be- 
fore it, and to adopt the various powerful instru- 
ments of modern civilization. As a first step of 
improvement she vigorously set herself to the task 
of ‘reorganizing her army and navy. ‘The use 
of her newly acquired war vessels in connection 
with the successive disturbances in Korea, and the 
experience of her land forces in Annam, gave China 
immense satisfaction, and made her feel her own 
strength and power. Remotely, we may regard 
the late fracas at Nagasaki as a consequence 
of the newly awakened sense of power in the 
minds of her statesmen. Still more remark. 
ably illustrative of the changed attitude of 
China among the nations, are her daring move- 
ments in Korea relative to the reported friendly 
relations between the peninsular State and Russia 
The naturally haughty and unreasonable Chi- 
nese having become still more so by the adop- 
tion of civilized weapons, their bearing in the 
future may well be imagined, Being commercially 
and politically related to her ina very close and 
direct way, we ought to take timely warning and 
adopt proper precautionary steps for future con- 
lingencies. At present the touch of tern 
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external. The ruling spirit in China is still that 
of the old fashioned Confucianism, so that she is 
as yet nothing more than an old’ man ina new 
suit of clothes. But nothing would be so erro- 
neous as to suppose that such an abnormal state 
of things will Tast for ever—that the contact 
of China with Western. civilization will always 
remain only external. Experience of the material 
portion of Occidental civilization will. inevi- 
tably lead to the awakening of the Chinese 
nation to the existence of a powerful spirit under- 
lying all the external manifestations of progress 
in Europe and America. When once the spirit 
of civilization is imbibed by the Chinese, the pro- 
gress of political and_ social improvements will 
be as inevitable as it will be rapid and ex- 
traordinary. What Japan has accomplished, 
certainly China will accomplish sooner or later, and 
the relations between the two Empires will become 
infinitely more complicated and important. It 
is, then, high time for Japan to carefully consider 
the situation and be prepared for the future. 











icht Nicht Shimbun’s occasional corre- 
spondent at Soul, whose letters are now appearing 
in that journal, makes the following observations, 
alter bringing his narrative up to August 16th :— 
“The reins of political power are now nominally in 
the hands of the three numbers of the Min famil: 
Min Yon-ik, Min You-kan, and Min Yon-o, but 
really the first named statesman wields the sceptre. 
Ivis highly probable that it was Min Yon-il who 
made China acquainted with the news of the ex- 
istence of a secret treaty between Russia and 
Korea. Ido not know in what light your regular 
correspondent has presented this reporied existence 
of a secret treaty, but I fear that, allowing every 
thing for his shrewdness, he cannot have been able 
to know the truth. Of all the various and con- 
flicting rumours circulating about this affair, the 
following seems to me to be the nearest to the 
truth. A certain number of Korean officials have 
always been jealous of the arbitrary influence of 
the Min family on the one hand, and of the de- 
spotic interference of China on the uther. They 
have thought that to get their country rid of 
either of these two evils, the assistance of 
another Power will be necessary. Believing 
that Japan cannot be relied upon, they de- 
cided’ to arrange matters with Russia. ‘This 
was probably in the latter part of last year; and 
early this year they set themselves to put their 
resolution into execution. ‘The preliminary con- 
vention is said to have contained, among other 
stipulations, the following: that a new frontier line 
between Russia and Korea shall be drawn through 
the vicinity of the HZ FJ2L ; that Korea shall cede 
to Russia the northern portion of Kankyodo, 
and shall allow Russia to station troops in the 
ceded territory; that Russia shall arrest every 
Korean subject. escaping into Russian tenitory 
and surrender him to Korean officials ; that Korea 
shall open 3X MU for trade with Russia; and that 
Russia shall have liberty to use Pok-chon as a 
naval port. As tothe conclusion of this treaty, 
the facts are extremely vague, it being asserted 
in some quarters that it was concluded at Séul 
under the pressure of the Russian Minister, while 
others say that it was negotiated through another 
medium. Besides the treaty, there is an au- 
tograph letter of the King, with his sign-manual 
and counter-signed by Chin Shun-tak, the Prime 
Minister, and Kin’ Ban-shok, the Minister of 
the Home Department. ‘The letter promises to 
treat Russia on the footing of the most favoured 
nation just as she treats China; and it further says 
that, if Russia will aid Korea with arms in case of 
emergency, the latter country will place itself under 
the former's protection. The negotiations as to 
this secret treaty were conducted by Kin Ban-shok 
and Kin Kak-u, but neither the King nor the 
Prime Minister had anything to do with it. The 
Russian party drew the Queen into their scheme, 
and through her influence they succeeded in I 
hold of the seals of both the King and the Prime 
Minister without their knowledge. Perhaps they 
intended to broach the matter to the King after its 
settlement, Your readers will find it difficult to 
conceive of such a possibility, but here in Korea 
such plots are sometimes resorted to. To the great 
astonishment of the King and still more of the 
Queen, the Chinese Minister expostulated with the 
former on August 16th in reference to_this au- 
tograph letter, with a copy in his hand. Following 
the suggestion of Mr. Min, the King called Chin 
Shun-tak to his presence and asked him about the 
Secret treaty, but the Prime Minister professed 
entire ignorance of the affair. “The Queen had shut 
herself up in her room on the plea of sickness. This 
is what I have learned from rumour, and it is of 
course imprudent to put absolute trust in it. But 
it ole. facts are not entirely wanting to make 
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it highly probable that a number of the Korean 
officials, under the urgent pressure of Russia, 
negotiated to accede to the demands of Russia in 
consideration of the promise of protection in case 
of emergency. 











FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION. 
gp 
A History or tHe Currency. 


‘The year 1886 will always be remembered in the 
financial history of this Country as the year in 
which specie resumption took place. From a 
financial point of view, therefore, it will be very 
useful to glance back at the history of the changes 
which have occurred in Japanese Catrency during: 
the last 18 years, and to note down the most 
important points. 

‘The principal features to be recorded are as 
follows 

‘The history of our currency for the 18 years 
covered by the period from 1868 to 1885 inclusive 
is very complicated; it admits however of three 
broad divisions, 

I.—Measures taken by the Government in re- 
gard to gald, silver, and copper currency, which 
comprise :— 

(a.) The coining and issuing of new gold, 
silver, and copper coins; 
(8.) The redemption and withdrawal from 

circulation of old gold and silver coins 5 

(c.) The redemption and withdrawal from 

circulation of old copper coins. 
11.—Measures taken by the Government in re- 

ard to Government paper money, which comprise: 
(1) Issue and redemption of — 

(a.) The Daijokwan issue of Kinsatsu ; 

(8.) Mimbusho ? issue of Kinsatsu; 
The Convertible Notes issued by the 
Finance Department; 

(d.) The Convertible Notes issued by the 
Kaitakushi; 

(2) The redemption and withdrawal from cir- 
culation of the old paper money issued in the 
various Han and Ken, and in the territories 
of the Hatamoto; 

(3) The issue and redemption of new paper 
money. 

ILI.—Measures taken by the Government in re- 
gard to paper money issued by Mercantile Firms * 
and Banks, which comprise :— 

(a.) The issue of gold and silver Notes 
payable on demand by Mercantile Firms, 
and the withdrawal from circulation of the 
same ; 

(2.) The issue of Bank Notes (yen) and 
Dollar Notes by National Banks, and 
their redemption; 

(c.) The issue of Convertible Notes by the 
Bank of Japan. 

In making the above mentioned classifications 
and noting down in detail the most important 
features, it is very necessary that we should ex- 
amine thoroughly into the state of the currency 
used throughout Japan in the beginning of the 
period of Mei 

‘The period in question was one of great changes, 
which were aggravated by civil war, and conse- 

uently it would naturally be unfair to judge those 
times in all respects by the standard of to-day; and 
therefore in matters relating to currency also we 
should assuredly make an error if we were to 
judge them by the level of our present position. 

The money in use at the beginning of the Re- 
storation, in the 1st year of Meiji (1868), may be 
divided into three broad divisions :— 

I.—The gold and silver money coined by the 
Shogunate in the period between Ansei and Keio 
(1854-1867). 

11.—The copper, brass, and iron coins issued by 
the Shogunate in the period between Kwanyei and 
Keié (1624-1867). 

IIL.—Paper money. 

The coins included under Class I. are as follows : 

Gop Coins :-— 

(a.) The dban (used only on ceremonial oc- 
Casions, and not in general use among the 
people) ; 

(6.) The koban of one riyo (10 of which were 
equivalent to 1 dban) ; 

(c.) The two bu piece (2 of which were 
equal to 1 koban) ; 

(d.) The two shu piece (8 of which were 
equal to 1 koban). 
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StrverR Coins :— 
(a.) The one bz 
equal to 1 eabaia 
(b.) The one six piece (16 of which were 
equal to 1 koban); 
(c.) Chagin® (or silver bars) in weight 60 
‘or Too momme; equal to 1 koban. 
(d.) Mameitagin* or balls of silver in the 
Shape of a bean), in weight the same as 
the chagin. 
Copper, brass, and iron coins included under 
Class IL. are as follows :— 
*Vei” sen,® which only survived as a money 
token; 10 of which were reckoned as equivalent 
to 1 Koban; there wasno actual coin of a particular 


shape. 


jece (4 of which were) 


Ichimon-sen, copper coins bearing the inscrip-| 


tion of Kanyei Tsithd, or current coins made in the 


period of Kanyci (1624-1644), 6000 or 8,000 of 


which = 1 koban. 

Shimon-sen, brass coins bearing the inscription 
Kanyei Tsithd, 1,300 or 2,000 of which=r kolan. 

Tohiyaku-sen, brass coins bearing the inscription 
Tempo Tsithd, ov current coins made in the period of 
Temp (1830-1844), 60 or So of which= 1 hoban. 

Shimon-sen, copper coins bearing the inscription 
Bunkyu Tsuhd, or current coins made in the period 
of Bunkyu (1861-1864), 1,500 or 2,500 of which 
1 koban. 

Ichimon-sen, iron coins bearing the inscription 
Kanyei Tswhd, 7,000 oF 10,000 of which=1 koban, 

I.—Paper Money. There were no less than 
1,600. different kinds of paper money, which, 
broadly divided, admit of the following classific 
tion :-— 

Gold notes, Silver notes, Cash (cei) notes, and 
Rice notes. 

The exact amount of money, thus classificd, 
which was in circulation in 1868, it is impossible to 
asscertain, as the records of the late Government 
and the various clans have been all lost, but from a 
perusal of old records (records which were left by 
the late Government and examined by the Treasury 
in December, 1873) we find that the amounts of the 
old gold, silver, copper, brass, and iron coins in 
circulation at the beginning of the period of Meiji 
were as follows :— 

Gotp—more than 64,000,000. riyo, which, 
calculated in the currency of the present day, 
amounts to over $7,000,000 yeit. 

SILVER—Over | 50,000,000 riyo, equivalent to 
over 52,000,000 yen. 

Thus the gold and silver coins together amounted 
to nearly 140,000,000 yen. 

Copper, Brass, IRox, &¢.—Over 60,000,000 
Kammon, equivalent to over 6,000,000 yer of the 
present money. 

Again the total amount of paper moncy in 
circulation in the territories of the various Clans 
and of the Hatamoto was about 30,000,000 rfyo 
(About 30,000,000 riyo; that is to Say, if converted 
into Riyo according to the face values of silver 
and cash notes at that time; their actual value 
would not be this.) 

‘The several amounts® of this paper issue, divided 
according to the various Han, Ken, and Hatamofo 
territories are as follows :— 

Tance Suowine tun Amounts ty Rounp Num- 
BERS oF Han Paper Movey IN 
Cincutation 1 1870. 

(The values of the paper money of the old Hav 
were stated variously, in silver monme, in se, in 
denominations of 1,000, 100 and 10 cash, or 
again in so many koke, to and sho of rice, or 
finally in riyd, dee and shee. ) 

‘The confusion which resulted from these number- 
less differences was very great. For convenienc 
of reference therefore the various amounts hav 
been converted into the present new currency by 
taking the rates of exchange given in the Table of 
Comparative Values compiled by the Government.) 
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tho) Vai sen notes not Known. 
fr Ynagya iver notes 
Isr) Miyatew Sen notes 
183... silver notes: 
184, rice notes 330378.813, 
ni Sen totes. 





490187-337 

















S72 Mineyama wen notes 0.308 344 

Mh ! Sen notes Toye se 

M ten notes “not Kiowa. 

Shlmabara 077 sliver notes 181,770,500 

SHINgW censor PER-ETEGIE NEHER FOF MO) — 55,542,000 

toa... Shimotate vn. sen notes 9,800.000 

193. Shibamura sen nol Soba 700 
Shiva sen notes not Knows 

SC TMiehiinat 20002 Siver notes suuso-er4 

 Hikone Fice and silver notes PR Oett 





























. Himeji silver notes. 494:725-087 
Miro ferptendace Tenet aapatnany 
Hirato .. silver, gold,and sennotes — 1,903.21$ 
Mori ( #&) silver notes 28,108.27 
Mort (EMD) $08 nae noe 4339.085 

207 .. Sekiyado .. . silver notes .. not known, 
aan x ol 
ee UE 





Total paper money of Clans.......¥en 24,447,074-085 


TABLE SHOWING THE AMOUNT OF ParER Money 
IN CIRCULATION IN THE HaTaMoTO 











TERRITORIES. 

1... Fujikake Nagatake iver notes... 07! 
20 Ruide Fiidenteht iherieisee: Geihge 
505 Heetde Kimisaburo fepnolehcss | Aeaet 
2 Heotde Covete Ficceewys peed 
fo Bee sium colo sivas notes aabtboy 
be eae Woventen Beater thins 
: Foe reer case 
& Teahkiye oct aver note ce 

Total amount .., 19419-8350 





TABLE snow. AMONNT OF ParER Money 1N 
CIRCULATION IN THE Ken OR DISTRICTS ADMINI- 
STERED DIRECTLY BY THE SHOGUNATE. 








Nate OF RIND OF PATER sIONEY eect om 
KES TN ciRCULATION paces 
1 cr not es, 
te NAMA sssneune fiver notes vat gy 
Bo) Natura ine cene SE eipee 
30 Kurasiki » Silver notes obit 








Total amount S30 

Total, amount of paper money in cirev 

in the various Clans, in the Ken and 
Hatamoto Territories 


* Credit notes for money deposited, 


origfarthari! Yo" 


178,933. 
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sides the districts mentioned in these tables, 
tes ides ee hundred thousand yew worth of silver 
and cash notes, &c-, were issued in each of the pro- 
Vinces of the six Hatamoto, Nozei, Fukutomi, Sc. 
dnd in the Ken of Hyogo, Nagasaki, Sakai, Hida, 
Kamihama, Takayama, Ina, Sakada, and Iwar 
Dut as they had all disappeared trom circulation 
before 187%, we have omitted mention of them in 
the above tables.) 

The foregoing is a brief resumd of the state of 
the currency in the first years of the period of 
Meiji; but if we desire to ascertain the various 
causes which led up to that condition, a general 
idea of various financial changes that took place 
under the late régime is necessary. For this pur- 
pose we have selected the principal features of the 
changes in financial administration which occurred 
between the years 15y6 and 1808. These are as 
follows :— 















ResuME OF THE CHANGES IN 
RE 


REGARD TO CeR- 
CY WHICH TOOK PLACE UNDER THE L 
ERNMENT DURING THE PERIOD OF 

YEARS INCLUSIVE BETWEEN 1506 AND 1808. 

The Monetary Regulations in force in this coun- 
try before the Tokugawa period are not worth 
consideration. The real foundation of our present 
monetary system was in the year 16o1 when the 
Government established a mint, and the coining 
of gold and silver money was conducted on an 
uniform system. 

Prior to this, during the middle ages, the ad- 
ministration having fallen into decay, the country 
was in a chronic state of disorder, legislative in- 
stitutions and literature were neglected and swept 
away, and, as a consequence, monetary regula- 
tions almost entirely disappeared. In the periods 
of Genko (a.p.. 1570-72 
gt) certain of the chieitains who had taken for- 
cible possession of certain districts in the Empire 
(such for example as Takeda of Koshiu and Uye- 
sugi of Echigo) were in the habit of coining obans 
and other cuins for circulation in their own ter 
tories, but the coins thus issued were of course, 
insufficient for the requirements of the whole coun- 
ty. Again, although there were gold dust, gold 
bars, &c., and foreign coins (the coins of all foreign 
countries, and cash from China), yet these were all 
inconvenient as money, and did not suffice for the 
requirements of warfare. During the period of 
Tensho (1573-01), when the Government of the 





























country was in the hands of Hideyoshi, it is said | 





that gold obaus, 5 riyo pieces, kubans, } riyo 
pieces and 2 uw pieces, and silver § riyo pieces and 
silver bars were first coined, but at that time the 
means for coining them were very inadequate. 
(See Dai Nihon Kaheishi, or (History of Japanese 
Currency, Vol. 4.) 

When Tokugawa Iyeyasu succeeded in the 
administration he developed still further the work 
begun by his predecessor, and in the Oth year of 
Keichd (1601) he founded a Gove: 
introduced great improvements into the method of 
coining gold and silver money, and made and cir- 
culated over the whole of the Empire gold obans, 
gold kobans, one bu gold pieces, and silver bars 
(chogin) and slugs (mameitagin). This was the 
first occasion on which an uniform coinage was 
seen in general circulation throughout the Empire, 
and subsequent generations have always denomi- 
nated this money the coinage of Keicho. 

(It is said that during the periods of Tensho and 
Bunroku (a.D. 1573-96) Tokugawa lyeyasu ascer- 
tained and fixed at Yedo the weight of gold 
kobans, and had them coined accordingly.) 

This Keicho Coinage was first minted and put 
into circulation in 1601, at Fushimi, Yedo, Sumpu, 
ke. Afterwards year by year the coinage and 
issue of money increased gradually; and in the 
period of about 90 years between 1601 and 1046 
the total amount coined was : 

Goin.43—Kobans and 1 bu pieces, 14,7 
riyo (equivalent to a little over 151,025,710 yen.) 

Stver.44+—Bars (Cliogin) and slugs (mameita- 
gin), over 1,200,000 Atvammie.t# 

It'is a well-known fact that the monetary sys- 
tem of every country improves in proportion to ihe 
growth of national’ power, and consequently that 
the amount of gold and. silver money becomes 
larger. During the periods of Keichd (1596-1614) 

and Genwa (1615-23) when our power was at its 
height, large numbers of Portuguese, Spanish, 
Dutch, and’ English merchant vessels visited and 
traded on our coasts. All the foreign merchants 
who thus came to Japan respectfully obeyed the 
decrees of our Government, and observed the treaty 
stipulations which were imposed upon them. 
Moreover, our own merchants and the Daimios of 
Kiushiu too, engaged in foreign trade, kept up_a 
continuous and direct intercourse with Ningpo in 





























‘These amonnt are taken from an old table of coin and 
correspond with the numbers of gold and silver coins give bylow. 
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|the north of China, and with Canton, Annam, 
| Siam, Luzon, and Singapore, &e. 

Consequently, while on the one hand the amount 
of gold and silver produced in Japan—from the 
Sado Mines for example, incressed considerably 
every year, on the other hand the amount of gold 
and silver bullion that was imported from China 
and other countries into Japan was also very large. 
There can be no doubt that it was owing to these 
cireumstances that the quality of the gold and 
silver money coined in the period of Keicho was 
of a fineness that had never been equalled before 
in the coinage of our country. 

There was one defect, however, which is much 
to be regretted. The fixed exchangeable value at 
that time, of gold and silver on the one hand, and 
of copper on the other was disproportionate, and 
a comparison of our monetary system of those 
days with those of Western countries shows that 
the value of copper in its relation to gold and 
silver as fixed in our standard of values was un- 
reasonably high. ‘Thus, according to the mone- 
tary system of the period of Keiché (1596-1614) 4 
Awanime in copper seit (or 400019 cash) were ex- 
changeable for 1 gold Koban,!* while 1 gold riya 
was exchangeable for 50 ur 60 momme of silver 
(from 292 to 350 grains Troy). The effect of this 
extraordinarily cheap price of gold and silver as 
compared with copper was to cause a rapid out- 
flow of our gold and silver to foreign countries. 

The reason of this abnormally high rate of cop- 
per in the period of Keichd (136-1614) was not 
only that at that time the prinuples o! exchange 
were not, as at the present time, clearly under- 
stoud, but also because the amount of copper ob: 
taincd fiom our copper mines was exccedingly 
small, consequently there was a deficiency in 

t of copper cash needed for the daily 
quirements of thecountry. On this account, 
that time and up to the 13th year of Keicho (1608) 
the Chinese Ferraku T'suhd copper coins were in 
general use; and although in the latter year the 
Circulation of these cash was nominally stopped by 
a decree of the Government, yet for more than 50 
years afterwards the Ferraku cash continued to 
circulate as before among the people. 

Subsequently in the 13th year of the pericd of 

(1636) the copper cash called Kanyet 
Tsuhd were first coined and issued. ‘These were 
current together with the copper coins imported 
fromabroad. At that time 1,000 of these Vetraku 
cash were equivalent to one gold Kobai, while 
4.000 of the new Kanvet Tsuko cash were equ 
Valent to 1,000 of the Yerrakw cash. (Kaheishi 
Vols. 5 and'6). 

Subsequently, as the coining and issuing of the 
Kanyet cash increased, the value of the Verraku 
cash gradually depreciated, until at last the value 
of both issues became, it is said, about the same. 

Although it is stated that the circulation of the 
Veiraku cash was at one time stopped in the 13th 
year of Keichd (a,b, 1608), yet, as a matter of 
fact, they did not cease to circulate, and their ci 
culation was again sanctioned in the 13th year of 
Kanyei (4.0. 1636). It must be noted, however, 
that, although,’as stated above, the market value of 
Veiraku cash depreciated until it became the same 
as that of the Kanyei cash, still the nominal value 
of 1,000 Feiraku cash as the equivalent of one 
riyo in gold survived, as before, in all the public 
documents of the Government, and they continued 
to be so regarded until after the Restoration, and 
up to the date of the issue of the new coinage. 

The large amounts of gold coins which, as 
above stated, were coined and issued between 
the periods of Keiché and Genroku (a.p. 1596- 
1088) were, owing to defects in our monetary 
system (namely, the disproportionately low value 
of gold ‘and Silver coins, more especially the 
Keban and 1 bu picces, as compared with cop- 
per money), gradually driven out of the market, 
and were either exported abroad or were hidden 
away in the godowns of wealthy people. Con- 
sequently when the period of Genroku arrived 
there was a scarcity of mor 

Prior to this, in the 18th ycar of Kanyei (a.v. 
1642), with the exception of a la number of 
ships belonging to China and Holland, the visits 
nd trading ofall foreign shipshad been prohibited, 
and, moreover, the building of large ships in our 
country and trading voyages to foreign countries 
had also been stopped. It would seem as if these 
measures ought to have had the natural result 
of checking the outflow of gold and silver to foreign 
countries, yet, when we come to look ‘into the 
matter, we find that this outflow continued unchan- 
ged even after the 18th year of Kanyei (4.p. 1042). 
‘The reasons for this are as follows :— 

The country was, at this date, for the first time 
enjoying a long continued period of tranquillity, 

















































































































33 The weight of these in pure copper was 4 kevamme or about 





and, as a result, habits of luxury increased every 
year, and as every one, from thé Shogun and Clan 
Daimios down to the Hatamoto and Samurai, as 
well as the merchants of all the chief towns, vied 
with one another in the consumption of imported 
“Chinese” 15 goods, each year witnessed an in- 
creasing importation. There is no doubt that it 
was owing to these reasons that the deficiency of 
coin was so keenly felt between the years A.D. 
1621 and a.p. 1688. It was on account of this 
deficiency that in the 8th year of Genroku (a.p. 
1695), some 190 years ago, a decree was issued for 
the recoining of gold and silver coins, and that the 
monetary system of the period of Keicho was 
greatly improved. 

This was the first of the important reforms in 
the Monetary system made by the Shogunate. 

‘The new ‘coinage of the period of Genroku, al- 
though the same in weight as that of Keicho, was 
very inferior to it in fineness, and the people, 
therefore, regarded it with.disfavour. The Sho- 
gunate, however, stopped the circulation of the 
Keicho gold currency, and, issuing a tyrannical 
law, compelled those who were in possession of 
Keiché gold coins to give them up in exchange for 
the new gold coinage. But, although, apparently 
the people submitted to this harsh decree, yet, as 
amatter of fact, they did not really obey it, and 
those who did apply for an exchange of coins were 
not numerous, In the space of 16 years, from A.D. 
1695 t0 A.D. 1710, the amount of Keiché gold that 
was recoined into the coinage of Genroku was 
about 10,527,055 riyo, while the amount of the new 
Genroku gold coinage was 8,409,167 riyo; the two 
together making a total of 18,936,222 riys. Be- 
sides these 31,705 gold oban were coined, while the 
quantity of silver bars (chdgin) and silver slugs 
(mameitagin) recoined in the period of Genroku 
amounted to about 405,850 kwamme.t® From 
some old records of mercantile houses in Osaka it 
appears that, although the Government at that time 
published year after year strict orders for the ex- 
change of the old for the new money, yet the 
townspeople looked with little favour on’ the gold 
and silver of the period of Genroku, while they put 
a high value on the gold and silver of the period of 
Keiché; and, as they all vied with one another in 
storing the latter in concealment, Keiché gold and 
silver coins became very scarce, and only copper 
moncy increased. We are able to perceive how, 
owing to this defective character of the monetary 
system, the inferior money drove out the good 
money so that no trace of it was left. 

On account of this drawback to the circulation 
of the Genroku currency, the Government in the 
and year of Hoyei (a.p. 1705), being distressed 
that so few persons would exchange the old for the 
new ceins, permitted the circulation side by side 

again altered the monetary 


of both coinages. 

‘The year after, the 
system and began. the coining of entirely new 
silver money, and, paying the excess in value on 
the old silver, they causcd the latter to be ex- 
changed for the new coinage. 

This was the second important reform made in 
the monetary system by the Shogunate. 

‘Thestandard of this new coinage was even lower 
than that of the silver of Genroku and the people 
disliked it more and more. 

In the 5th year of Hayei (a.p. 1708) Hoyer 
Tsuhd cash? of 16 sen each were coined and 
issued, but after only a year they were withdrawn 
on account of the general dislike shown to these 
large cash. 

In the 7th year of the same period (a.p. 1710) 
the monetary ‘system was again altered, and new 
gold and silver money was coined. 

Between the 3rd and 7th years of Hoyei various 
kinds of coins were struck. In silver there were:— 

(1) Hoji-gin, (2) Yeiji-gin, (3) Mitsuhs-gt 
G4) Votsthigins 

In gold there was Kenji-kins and we find that 
the respective amounts of silver thus coined were 
as follow 



























(1.) Hiji-gin, about 278,130 kwamme ; 
(2.) Veisigin (coined in the 7th year of Hé 
yei, or A.D. 1710), about 5,836 Awamme : 
(3-) Alitsuho gin’ and (4.) Votsuhogin (ree 
coined in the three years between the 7th 
year of Hdyei (1710) and the ond year of 
Shotoku (1712), about 771,727 kwamme.® 
The amount of gold recoined in the four years 
between Hayei 7th year (1710) and Shdtoku 3rd 
year (1713) Was about 11,515,500 riya. This was 

ihe so-called Kenji-kin. 

This was the third change in the monetary 
ystem which was made by the Shogunate. 
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‘The intrinsic value of the various silver coins 
minted in Hoyei was plainly inferior to that of the 
silver coinage of the period of Genroku. Moreover, 
a comparison of the gold coinage known as the 
Kenji-Kin with the Genroku gold coinage shows 
that, although, as regards the actual proportio 
of pure metal, the former was a little superior to 
the latter, in appearance and weight it was 
manifestly inferio: , 

‘A comparison of the weight and actual value of 
the new gold Koban of the period of Hayei with 
those of the old gold coins that were made 
previously gives the following results :— 

rue actvat 
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Gold ...... 8536.9 
Keicho Koban 4 mone S Sliver. ea porn 10.064 
7funOrind Otheralloy 0. 
Gold 564-1 
Genroku Koban Do. {Six io} 
Other alloy 4.0 


» (Gold 
2 momme Fore. 
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On looking at the above Table we cannot but 
notice the inferiority of the new gold coinage ol 
Hoyei. 

The date of the commencement of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate was the gth year of Keichd (4.0. 1600). 
‘The first establishment of a monetary system took 
place in the 6th year of Keiché (a.p. 1602), and in 
a litle over ninely years afterwards there occurred 
the changes in that system, introduced in the 
period of Genroku, which were the first step to- 
wards throwing into confusion our monetary sy 
tem. Twelve years later came the changes made 
in the period of Héyei, which simply increased the 
existing confusion 

The true cause of the decay of our monetary 
system in the very short space of a little over 10: 
years may fairly be traced to the financial difficul- 
ties in which the Shogunate was involved. 

The following is a brief summary of what has 
been written on the state of finance at that time by 
Arai Kumbi, who had a personal knowledge of 
financial matters during the periods of Genroku, 
Hoyei, and Shotoku, and who was in the confi- 
dence of the Government during the period of 
Shétoku :— 

“Tt is unnecessary to mention the heavy expen- 
diture of the Government in the building of the 
inner keep of the Castle, the erection of numerous 
palaces in different places, the construction of 
shrines and temples, the dredging of the Honjo 
river, and in such undertakings as the making of 
dog-kennels, &c., at Nakano ; andthe amounts con- 
tributed towards these various undertakings by the 
daimios exceed all computation. It was owing to 
this lavish expenditure on the part of the Govern- 
ment that the people everywhere fell into a condi- 
tion of distress.” * * * 

“Again, the funds of the Government being 
insufficient to meet its wants, changes were made 
in the fineness of gold and silver, and many new 
laws were established.” * * # 

“ Heavy expenses were incurred by the Goverr 
ment on account of the great earthquake, the 
numerous fires in Yedo, the new buildings at 
Hakone, Arai, and Nagasaki, but particularly on 
account of the enormous damage caused by the 
recent great earthquake. The cost of the forced 
labour furnished to the Government by the daimios 
was also very great, and both public and private 
expenditure of that time exceeds computation, * * 

“ The land in the Eastern districts was rendered 
waste by the rain of dust; and, in addition to this, 
the Government exacted large loans of money from 
the various Daimiates.” 

The same writer mentions elsewhere in his writ- 
ings that, for some thirty or forty years past, the 
extravagance of the sams«rat and of the other 
classes of the people had been increased to an ex 
traordinary extent and that this growing extray. 
gance in the habits of the lower classes was com- 
municated to them by the governing classes. ‘Thus, 
while on the one hand the finances of the country 
were in an exhausted condition, on the other hand 
there was unbridled extravagance, and we cannot, 
therefore, wonder at the distress becoming greater 
year by year. 

In order to meet this crisis the Government had 
the choice of one of three alternatives,—cither to re- 
coin the money, to issue paper money, or to raise 
aloan. They adopted the first plan and recoined 
the currency. 

In our opinion the extravagance of the Govern- 
ment was the direct cause of the confusion which 
took place in the financial administration, To con- 
ceal their financial embarrassment, they altered the 
monetary system and resorted to thelast expediont 
of issuing’ an inferior ‘AS a 
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and, imitating the policy of the Central Govern- 
ment, view with one another in the luxury of their 
dwellings, their ornaments, their clothing, and their 
food ; and, as they had not the power to coin gold 
and silver money, they made silver notes? and 
used them in their respective territories, These 
notes were the so-called “Clan paper money.” 

In the period of Kuambun (a.p. 1001-1672), 
Matsudaira Tadamasa, the daimio of Fukui in 

chizen, owing to the distress caused in his t 
ritory by the insufficient amount of current money, 
specially petitioned the Central Government and, 
with ils permission, issued paper notes. This was 
the first occasion on which *Clan-paper” was 
sued. Afterwards, in the period of Genroku 

1688-1703), the daimios in the south-west 
provinces issued silver notes, and the numbers 
gradually increased, 

In the’ Sannogaiki” or “ Unofficial History of 
three Kings” (in’ the part relating to the 4th year 
of the period of Héyei, or a.p. 1707), the following 
statement occurs :— 

© From the period of Genroku (a.p. 1688-1703 
owing to the extravagance of the datnros and the 
inadcquate amount of currency in circulation, 
paper notes were issued in the place of silver, but, 
as the people did not regard them favourably, the 
King (the Shogun Tsunayoshi is referred to) pub- 
lished an edict prohibiting their issue.” 

It was, however, found practically impossible to 
enforce this edict, and consequently the Govern- 
ment afterwards, in the period of Kiohé (a.p. 
1716 1735), permitted the various daimius to issue 
clan paper. 

Looking at the above facts we find that the 
monetary system of the Shogunate, in the course 
of little more than 110 years from the date of its 
first establishment, underwent three successive 
changes, and was consequently thrown into con- 
fusion; and that the evil caused. by the issue of 
clan paper by each daimio in his own territory 
dates from the period between A.D, 1688 and A.D. 
1710. 

‘Yowards the end of the period of Hayei (1704- 
1710) there was a change in the head of the Go- 
vernment, the direction of affairs being assumed 
by the Shogun Iyenebu. He at once recognised 
the distress caused to the whole nation by the 
continued confusion existing in our monetary system 
from the time of Genroku, and investigated a 
plan for remedying it, He adopted the plan pro: 
posed by Arai Kumbi and issued an edict relating 
to monetary reform. (This was in the and year 
of the period of Shotoku, or 170 years ago.) 

Two years after the promulgation of this edict, 
in the 4th year of Shotoku (September 1714), the 
recoinage of gold and silver coins was commenced. 
Th new gold and silver coins, both as to fin 
ness and weight, were made similar to those of the 
period of Keichd. The gold coins thus minted 

mounted in value to abont 213,500 viyo, and were 
called Musashi kobaa and tchibu, 

This was the fourth change made by the Shogu- 
nate in the carrency.2? 

Unfortunately Iyenobu Shogun died in the 3rd 
year of Shdioku (a.p. 1713). His successor lye- 
tsugu Shogun also met his death in the 5th year of 
Shotoku (1715). When Yoshimune Shogun as- 
sumed the direction of affairs his first step was to 
reform the administration. He placed political 
economy on a better footing, he extended the good 
reforms in financial administration which had been 
instituted in the period of Shdtoku, and he intro- 
duced a fresh coinage of gold and silver. ‘The 
standard of fineness of these gold coins was higher 
than that of the issue of the period of Keichd, 
while the standard of the silver coins was the same 
as that of the Keichd silver. ‘These new coins 
were what are known as the “Kidhd gold and 
silver coinage.” 

This was the fifth change made in the monetary 
system by the Shogunate. 

‘The amount of this Kidhd gold coined in the 
space of 21 years, between the 1st year of the 
period of Kidhd (4716) and the ist “year of the 
period of Gembun (1736), and consisting of one 
riyo kobans and one but pieces, was about 8,280,000 
riyo, while the amount of Kidh6 silver coined be- 
tween the 4th year of the period of Shotoku (1714) 
and the rst year of the period of Gembun (1736), 
a period of 23 years, was about 331,420 kwamme 
.31.1,200 Ibs. Troy). 

‘The two reforms. in the gold and silver currency 
which thus took place in the periods of Shotoku 
and Kishd were undoubtedly splendid features in 
the history of the coinage of the Shogunate. But 
it was impossible to keep up for any very lengthen- 
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This new gold and silver coinage af the period of Shoteku 
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ed period this policy of reform, and in the short 
space of 20 years after the 1st?) year of Kisha 
(1716) there was again a great change in our mo- 
nelary system; the superior gold and silver coins 
of the periods of Shétoku and Kidhé were recoined 
into very inferior and much smaller gold coins and 
into very inferior silver coins. These are the so- 
called Gembun gold” and “ Monji silver.” 

‘This was the sixth change made in our monetary 
system by the Shogunate. 

If we enquire into the reasons why the policy of 
reform instituted in the periods of Shétoku and 
KXiGh6 was not maintained, we find that they were 
as follows :— 

(1) The high standard of the gold kobans was 
not suited to the low scale of living of the people, 
and they were consequently inconvenient as a cir- 
culating medium. ‘They accordingly came to be, 
as it were, an article of merchandise, and for the 
most part the large mercantile firms stowed them 
away in their godowns. 

(2) The quantity of gold and silver that came 
from the mines at Sado and elsewhere decreased 
year by year and, as it was especially the output 
of gold that diminished so greatly, the Government 
of that time had great difficulty in obtaining bul- 
lion for the coining of a new currency. 

(3) Owing to the extraordinarily low price at 
which gold and silver, and especially the gold 
kobans and the 1 bw prices, were rated as com- 
pared with copper, the result was that people care- 
tully hearded them, and waited for a more favor- 
able price. This tendency increased, and, on this 
account, the gold kobun and 1 bx piece became 
exactly, as it were, articles of merchandise and 
ceased to circulate at all in the market. 

(4). The price of gold was not only low as com- 
ed with that of copper, but was very low also 
proportion to that ol silver, and for this reason, 
too, there was a tendency towards keeping it out 
of the market. 














(To be continued.) 








KOREA. 
eS 
(From ay OccastonaL Corresronpent.) 
Soul, August 26th. 

For some two years England has been occupy: 
ing Port Hamilton on the Southern coast of Korea 
notwithstanding the remonstances of the Koreans. 
As China claims Korea as a dependency, and also 
promises to protect the kingdom, the Koreans natu- 
rally turned to her, for protection in this case, andas 
England and China are such fast friends it seemed 
an easy matter to do. Nothing was done, and weary 
of trusting ina protector that made no attempt at 
protection, some Koreans began to wonder if it 
would not be better after all for Russia to assume 
the protection, as she would surely guard against ihe 
encroachments of both China and England. ‘There 
can be no doubt that China is right in guarding 
Korea. She can no more allow foreign aggression 
in this peninsula, than the United States can! 
Mexico. Yet she has selected aman as repie- 
sentative who is in danger of accomplishing just 
what his country wished to avoid. Apparently 
withour the consent of his government, he styles 
himself “ President” in the same way that the 
English representative in India is President. In 
this assuming capacity he takes it upon himsel{to 
dictate to the King, and by means of intimidation 
he succeeded, hence the cause of the great excite- 
ment of the past week. ‘ 

The rumours of a Russian protectorate being 
desired having come to the ears of the Chinese 
representative, he telegraphed to China that 
the King of Korea had already applied to the 
Russian Minister for the establishment of @ pro 
tectorate, and that the latter had siginfied his wl 
ingness to take up the matter if it was put on 
paper. This report was denied by authority re 
spected in China, and, to support his statement, the 
Chinese Minister next appeared with a document 
over the King’s seal requesting in writing the est 
blishment of a Russian protectorate. f 

His Majesty denied having any. knowledge 0! 
this document, whereupon four of his most truste 
and useful officers were selected for execution. 
No one was at the time, nor since, able to settle oh 
charge upon them other than that they were frien : 
of certain influential Americans. The King 3! 
last gave a reluctant consent not to exe 
these men, but ordered their banishment. 
was aided in this by the report by telegra 
































yph that 
seventy-two battalions of Chinese troops were ¢r 
barking from Port Arthur for Soul. He, howeve® 
countermanded the order the same day. Where 
upon he was again visited by the sell-appoin® 
adviser, and the result was thaton the following 4#¥ 
the Royal clemency" was recalled, and the Pt 
men went into banishment, Not knowing DY 
x 1 SoG. 
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that the report concerning the entering of Chines 
trosps was true, the Americans wished protection. 
Thee are in Soul eight’ American lad 

children, and twelve men. For the first tim 
About wo years they were without protection, ‘The 
men-ol-war had been so troubled with cholera in 
Japan that upon its outbreak here they were 
allowed to go to China on the supposition that 
the cholera would be enough to absorb the 
attention of the Koreans. So itwould if they were 
left alone, but the time seemed too favorably 
chosen to be the result of accident. For the 
trouble occurred at a time when no one in danger 
could yet news to the outside world in less than 
two weeks, except by telegraph and that was under 
Chinese control. It was not surprising then that 
the telegrams were all returned from that office 
with the assurances that the circuit was inter- 
upted, but would be repaired in time. All. this 

e there was sufficient proof that the Chinese 
were receiving and sending telegrams daily. The 
troops, however, failed to come, and the danger 
from outside has now passed away. 

‘The matter has given Judge Denny a deal of 
trouble. The King has repeatedly stated that 
he could not advise with the Judge as freely as he 
wished because of the threats of the Chinese 
Representative. While the Judge has the highest 
regaid of Li Hung-chang, ‘his official here looks 
upon him with envious eyes and does all he can 
to obstruct his measures and usefulness. He has 
played his hand so carelessly this time, however, 
thathe has completely exposed himself, and it will 
bestrange of Judge Denny does not lay the case 
before ligh Chinese authorities and cause the re- 
moval of this arrogant fellow. ‘This accomplished 
and Port Hamilton restored from the English, the 
Korean people will again become fairly well set- 
Ued on the subject of their dependent relations with 
China, But if this cannot be done, then we may 
confidently expect Korea to lock to some other 
Power to free her from the tyranny and high-handed 
conduct of the resident Chinese representative, 
and for the protection of her sovereign rights which 
China thus far has failed to do. 
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APPEAL—PETER C. IULLERT AGAINST THE UNITED 
STATES. 

The appeal by Peter C. Fullert against the 
judgment of Mr. Warren Green, late United States 
Consul-General at Yokohama, on a motion fora 
new trial, came up to-day. 

‘The order for the holding of the Court having 
been read, 

Mr. Lowder said he appeared on behalf of the 
appellant 

Mr. G. H. Scidmore said he was instructed by 
the Consul-General to state that Mr. Kirkwood, 
who appeared for the respondents, was unavoid 
ably detained by reason of professional eng 
ments at Nagasaki, and it was therefore impossible 
for him to be present. 

‘The Minister said he would proceed with the 
case. Fortunately for the Court, he observed from 
a very careful reading of the transcript of the 
record that pretty full briefs for the respondents as 
well as for the appellant appeared in the Lody of the 
record, and the Court was under no moral or legal 
obligation to. postpone the case for the submission 
of any brief in the case other than appeared 
before the Court in the body of the transcript. 
If a statement had been made to the Court 
that counsel had been unavoidably detained by 
illness from being present in the Court, or that 
the Consul-General had failed or that it was im- 
possible for him to assign counsel, then he might 
consider the question. But, no such statement 
appearing officially before the Court he would 
proceed with the case, and was now ready to 
hear counsel for the appellants. He suggested to 
Mr. Lowder that, following the usages of other 
Supreme Courts in appeals from District Courts 
all cases of appeal were tricd exclusively on the 
transcript of the record and on written briefs, and 
he would be glad to receive such brief as counsel 
for the appellant might chose to present. ‘This 
case, he stated for the benefit of counsel, was 
an appeal fiom an order ot the lower Court 
refusing a motion for a new tial in the case of 
the United States against P. C. Fuileit. Of course 
theargument the Court was desirous of hearing 
would be confined simply to the appeal against the 
notion for a new trial. Counsel could submit his 
argument orally or with a brief, or both togethe 
he saw proper. 



































He would also state that Ir.” reasonabl 
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Kirkwood did not feel authorised to represent Mr 
Scidmore, the Court would consider the briefs of 
the counsel for the United States, already sub- 
mitted to the Court below. 


Mr. Lowder then addressed the Court in sup- 
port of the appeal, adducing for the most part the 
arguments submitted to the Consular-General, 
Court in support of the motion for a new t 
and fully reported in these columns at 
time. 
plied for on a statement and an. affidavit, both 
prepared in accordance with the rules of the Courts 
and in arguing this case it would be necessary for 
him to read these, and to confine himself as 
closely as possibly to the objections there 1aised. 

The siatement w: 

(1,) The evidence for the prosecution was insufficient 
to justify the judgment. The prisoner will refer to the 
whole evidence, for the presecution and to the evidence 
for the defence, for the purpose of showing, first that 
the evidence for the prosecution was insuflicient to 
support the onus of the proof; secondly, that it was 
insuificient to rebut the presumption of innucence ; 
thirdly, it should have left so strong a doubt on th 
minds of the Court that the prisoner was improper 
convicted ; fourthly, that the damages would therefore 
appear to have been given under the influence of 
prejudice, 
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At the outset he said the new trial was ap- 


























(2.) Error in law occurring at the trial and excepted 
toat the time, 

The following errors will be relied upon — 

(1) That P.C, Fullert was improperly put upon his 
trial, he having been already “in jeopardy” for the 
same offence. The evidence to be relied upon in sup. 
port hereof will be the judgment of the Court, dated 
17th May, 1856, together with the original ‘charge 
against Fullert on which trial judgment was based, 

(2) The P.C. Fullert, being a German, was not 

jurisdiction of the Court, The evidence 
tobe relied on in support hereof will be that part of 
the decision of the judge of the Court in motion made 
in Court on the a*th May for the discharge of the 
accused, which states :—'" Had the accused taken re- 
fuge in his own Consulate, had he tried to take refuge 
in his own Consulate gave questions of international 
law would have arisen.” Also the evidence of Fullert 
himself, where he alleges himself to be a German, and 
the statement of the Judge of the Court that he had 
communicated with the German Consulate asking for 
evidence of the nationality of the accused, &e. 


























(3) That a certain advertisement contained in a 
number of the Fapan Herald was improperly admitted 
asevidence. Mr. Pinn's evidence will be relied on; 
also that of Mr, Weiller, and reference will be made 
to the arguments of Counsel and the decision of the 
Court thereon, 

(4) That P.C. Fullert was chaged as a seaman of 
the United States, whereas there was not sufficient 
evidence in law to show that he was so at the time of 
committing the alleged offence. ‘The evidence of Mr. 
Scidmore will be relied upon, as also exhibits Nos 
gand 4 

is.) That P. C. Fullert was charged with aiding and 
assisting Watkins “in deserting” from the U.S, 
Ossipee on the 23rd day of April, 1886. Reference wi 
he made to the evidence of Commander McGlensey 
and of Lieutenant Sewell, also to that of the boatmen, 
and of the accused, and it will be contended that it 
was an error in law to convict the accused of aiding 
and assisting Watkins to desert on the 23rd April in 
view of the evidence which showed Watkins to have 
already deserted on the 22nd April 

0.) That the judgment of the Court does not speci- 
fically find the facts necessary to support the charge. 

F. Lowper, 
Counsel for P, C. Fullert. 

The affidavit was follows 
In the matter of the trial of the action eriminal No. 27 

intituled "“ The People of the United States against 

PC. Fallert,” which took place on the 18th day of 

May last, and following days in the United States 

Consular General Court at Yokohama, 

I, John Frederick Lowder, a British subject, having 
my Chambers at No. 28. Yokohama, barrister-at-law, 
make oath and say as follow :— 

(1) Tacted as counsel for P. C. Fullert at the trial 
aforesaid, 

(2) Warren Green, Esquire, Consul-General of the 
United States, presided at the said trial, 

(3.) Since then, and since giving notice of my inten- 
tion to move for a new trial, Thave been informed by 
the said P. C, Fullert, and verily believe that prior te 
the said trial, and while Fullert was under arrest and 
detention in the United States Consular gaol on the 
charge on which he was tried at the said trial, the said 
Warten Green held a conversation with Fullert, in the 
course of which he, the said Warren Green, expressed 
a decided conviction that Fullert was guilty of the 
offence charged and that if he would not give up the 
name or names of the person or persons who were the 
principals in aiding Watkins to desert it would be the 
worse for him, the said Fullert and he would have to 
suffer for them. - 

(4.) [further declare upon oath and say that since 
the trial aforesaid [ have discovered evidence material 
for the said P. C, Fullert, and which he could not with 

dilligence have discovered and produced at 
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the trial, to wit that on the evening of the 22nd day of 
April last Paymaster Watkins did not come ashore and 
did not take a boat from the shore as alleged by the 
witness Kojima Tokijiro; and further that the said 
Paymaster Watkins is now undergoing trial by Court- 
martial on a charge for that he did on or about the 
gond day of April, 1886, desert from the Ossipee and 
from the United States naval service, and did remain 
absent as a deserter thercirom till the sth day of May, 
1850, 

(5.) The trial took place without a jury. 

Sworn at Kanagawa this 15th day of June before me 

Warren Green, 
U.S. Consul-General. 

Since the date of this affidavit Paymaster Wat- 
kins, Mr. Lowder remarked, was convicted of 
deserting from his ship the 22nd of April, but that 
of course was a piece of evidence that he could not 
then being forward. These, as shortly as possible, 
were the grounds on which the Court below was 
asked to grant a new trial, and they were the points 
on which he would argue with the object of in- 
ducing the Court to reverse the decision of the 
other Court and to order that a new trial might 
be had in the premises. He would first proceed 
to discuss the evidence and would ask the Court 
to come to the conclusion that the evidence ad- 
duced for the prosecution did not justify the judg- 
mentin the original trial. It would be found on 
the record that’ Watkins deserted his ship the 
Ossipee the evening of the 22nd April; that on 
that evening he, in company with one Crocker, 
pulled down the bay in a Japanese boat until 
they arrived at Kaneda Bay; that they arrived 
there not on the evening of the 22nd, but onthe morn- 
ing of the 23rd April; that Paymaster Watkins 
went on board the Arctic and was taken to Shiko- 
tan Island, where he was eventually discovered 
by the Ossipee. ‘These were shorily the facts 
of the case, which were pretty well within the 
knowledge of everybody in Yokohama at the time 
of the eccurrence. Immediately or very soon after 
the desertion, a warrant was issued by Mr. 
Warren Green, Consul-General at Yokohama, 
addressed to the commarder of the Ossipee, ap- 
pointing him pro hdc vice marshal of the Court 
and authorising him to apprehend, to arrest, and 
to bring to Yokohama ” and there was a 
blank. ‘The first irregularity that took place in 
his case, then, was the issuing of the Llank. war- 
rant with directions to the marshal to fill in the 
name of whomsoever he chose. Now, his theory was 
that, this grave mistake and irregularity having 
been brought to the knowledge of the person who— 
in pure ignorance he was willing to admit—issued 
the warrant, he was prejudiced from the very com- 
mencement in his own favour—biassed in his own 
favour, because he knew very well that unless he 
ere consistent throughout he would get himself 
to very grave difficulty by not convicting the 
prisoner, who might have brought an action against 
him or those acting under his instructions, or perhaps 
all of them, for using this illegal warrant. He said 
this because if the evidence were carefully read he 
thought it would be impossible for any impartial 
and unbiassed man of ordinary intellect to come 
to the conclusion that Peter Fullert was guilly of 
the offence laid to his charge. Mr. Lowder then 
went on to discuss that part of the evidence for 
the prosecution as to Fullert’s marriage, pointing 
out that the prisoner completely explained away 
the presumption which would otherwise have been 
raised by that evidence; he also dealt with the 


























point raised that Fullert- might have waited 
im Yokohama a few days longer, recalling 
that the prisoners instructions from his ma- 


naging owner, Miner, were to start at once for 
the hunting grounds. As to the fact that the 
vessel waited in Kaneda Bay instead of going off 
with a fair wind, he repeated his previous argu- 
ments on this point, contending that it had 
been proved by the best of evidence that it was 
customary for these ships to wait outside for 
twenty-four hours to put everything ship-shape and 
allow the crew time to sober up; and in addition 
Fullert. had been told by Miner that in all pro- 
bability he would have a passenger, and had 
replied that he would wait in Tateyama Bay for 
24 hours, and if the passenger were coming he 
must be there before the morning of the 23rd. All 
these matters were clearly explained by Fullert, who 
ave the impression that he was endeavouring to 
afford every possible explanation in his power. 
Dealing with the question of the signals said to 
have been exchanged between the boat and the 
schooner, he pointed out that Fullert was below 
at the time and held that it was only natural for 
Crocker—in view of the probably large reward he 
obtained for assisting the paymaster to_ get off—to 
fire his pistol and wave his hat in exhilaration on 
approaching the schooner, and just. as natural for 
those who saw him to wave their hats in return, 
And even supposing this was a signal could there 
be deduced from that the conclusion that Fullert 
had Bully: drow ge of the fact that it was Pay- 
ginal fom 
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master Watkins who was coming, and that he was 
a deserter from the Ossipeo? It might simply be 
a signal to mean, “I have brought your pas: 
senger,” and did not bring home to Fullert guilty 
knowledge that that passenger was a deserter from 
the Ossipee—particularly as he had left Yokohama 
some time before and had never seen and did not 
know Watkins. There was nothing about the 
assenger—who gave the name of Gordon—to ex- 
cite suspicion as to his being a naval officer. Mr. 
Lowder referred to the question put by counsel to 
Fullert as to whether he asked his passenger whe- 
ther he had brought a sponge and toothbrush, and 
said it was ridiculons to suppose that to bethe duty 
of a Captain. He submitted if that were so then the 
master of every vessel that left the ports of Yoko. 
hama or San Francisco could he found by the Court 
to have guilty knowledge of every person who 
came on board his ship. If that were so the foryer 
Pratt would never have left San Francisco, it being 
the duty of the master to make strict. enquiries 
about him, and if there were any suspicious cir- 
cumstances he would not have come here, and there 
would not have been so much trouble in getting 
him sent back. So with the Chinese murderer 
who left San Francisco—had the master of the 
vessel done his duty in the way the Court below 
thought he should have done it, the Chinaman 
would never have left San Francisco. After quot- 
ing from Lawson on Presumptive Evidence, page 
438, and referring to the principle laid down by 
Rufus Choate, that the presumption of innocence is 
a second witness in favour of the prisoner, and read- 
ing also an extract from Bishop on Criminal Pro- 
cedure, vol. 1, 3rd edition, section 1073 ef seq. 
Mr. Lowder asked that the Court would on the 
first ground order a newtrial. The next point 
was the error in law occurring at the trial and ex- 
cepted to at the time—that Fullert was improperly 
put on his trial, having been already in jeopardy 
for the same offence. On this he contended that 
associates having been sworn, and the Court having 
been established as a Court the prisoner had been in 
jeopardy and could not be arraigned again on the 
same charge, The whole subject of jeopardy was 
discussed at full length in the 7th edition of Bi- 
shop on Criminal Law, chapter 53, and was sum- 
med up in sections 1,042 and 1,048. In this con- 
nection he pointed out that the procedure now 
before this Court was the one that he must 
take by law, and that he could not possibly 
have brought the matter before the Ministerial 
Court in any other way, as he was forbidden 
by the rules from appealing directly against 
the judgment of the Court below, but was al- 
lowed by the rules to ask for a new trial, and 
further if that were not granted in the Court below 
to appeal to this Court against that decision. 

The Minister said Mr. Lowder remarked that 
this was his only recourse to reach the Mini 
Court. Of course he referred to the section of the 
Revised Statutes wherein it was held that_ where 
the associates agreed in the judgment with the 
Consul acting judicially in a case such as this, the 
judgment was final. 

Mr. Lowder said he referred to that. He was 
told by the Court below that he had no appeal 

The Minister asked Mr. Lowder to address him- 
self to that point: if the judgment of the lower 
Court be final when there is no disagreement upon 
what authority or law or reason for the law could 
the same object be reached by a motion for a new 
trial or any similar motion. In other words, if 
there be no direct appeal and the judgment be 
final, how could that judgment be disturbed by a 
motion for a new trial. Upon what statutes of the 
United States did Mr. Lowder rely in making the 
motion fora new trial. 

Mr. Lowder was obliged to the Minister for 
pointing out this difficulty. Immediately after the 
trial of this case he asked the Court below whether 
there was any appeal from this decision, and he 
was referred then to the paragraph in the Revised 
Statutes to which his Excellency had adverted. 

The Minister said the question was, how far that 
statute qualified the general statute, which stated 
that the judgment was final. Unless it were qual 
fied, of course it must remain the law. 

Mr. Lowder read sections 4,089 and 4,091, on 
the suggestion of the Minister, who asked him to 
reconcile them with the statute which provided 
that when there was agreement of the Consul and 
the associates the judgment was final. 

Mr. Lowder read the section providing that in 
the case of agreement of the Consul with his as- 
sociates the decision shall be final. He sub: 
mitted, however, that that section, 4,10, could 
nut be read to exclude section 4,091; that 
they must both be read together; and that a 



























































that section where an appeal is allowed, namely 
4.089, @ fortiori, he thought, it must be allowed 
that an appeal will also lic, in’ matters of law at all 
events, from judgment in a-case he should 
say of the great magnitude of murder. It 
would follow, if the construction which his Ex- 
cellency had ‘suggested for discussion were cor- 
rect that a Consul sitting in Yokohama or Kobe 
with four associates might condemn a man to 
death. And none of the safeguards which the 
Constitution and the common law have placed 
around that criminal could be availed of in that 
Court below, which could thus inflict the greatest 
punishment known to the law. 

The Minister pointed out that capital cases were 
specially excepted. 

Mr. Lowder said then he would take a case of 
imprisonment for life. If the statute would admit 
of a different construction—a construction which 
would give a prisoner a right which he possessed 
by the Constitution and the common law, then that 
construction must be placed upon the statute, and 
section 4,106 should not beheld to override section 
4.001, which said that the Minister might prescribe 
rules upon which new trials might be granted “if 
asked for upon sufficient grounds.” ‘There could not 
bean appeal under section 4,106 unless there 
were good grounds fora new trial, but if there were 
then he suggested that in accordance with section 
4,091 anew trial might be asked for on sufficient 
grounds, and so the judgment of the Court below 
might come before the Minister for review. ‘That 
this was the construction placed upon it by Mr. 
De Long 

The Minister said he was familiar with the fact 
that the regulations of his predecessors, with the 
exception of his immediate predecessor, permitted 
of appeals for new trials being made to this Court. 

Mr. Lowder said section 4,091 certainly gave 
power to the Minister to prescribe rules upon 
which newtrials mightbe granted; and he thought 
a section coming long alter section 4,og1 should not 
be construed to overrule that section if it took 
away aright conferred by the Constitution and the 
common law, In conclusion on that point he would 
say that it never could have been the intention of 
Congress to place such enormous power in the 
hands of a Consul, who was frequently a man 
without any legal education whatever, and of 
such associates ‘as he might join with him on 
legal points. He did not think Congress could 
have had any such intention, and if any different 
intention could be gathered, he contended that 
the construction that was in favour of liberty should 
be adopted. He would now proceed with the 
next point, which was that P. C. Fullert, being 
a Gerinan, was not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Court. It would not be for a moment contradicted 
that Fullert, as shown by the evidence in the Court 
below, was a German, and Counsel would contend 
that prima facie, being a German, he was not and 
could not be subject to the United States Consular 
Cot. ‘The United States Courts in Japan derive 
their existence from the treaty. By the treaty the 
authorities of the United States are given jurisdic 
tion over the citizens of the United States in Japan. 
Congress legislating with reference to the treaty 
has also created United States Courts in Japan 
and has also conferred on these Courts the jurisdic 
tion which has been acquired by treaty from Japan. 
He submitted that Congress had not attempted to 
confer on the Courts of the United States in Japan 
any further jurisdiction than that they had ‘them: 
selves acquiied as anation from Japan itself. ‘This 
argument, if argument were necessary on the paint, 
was borne ont by those sections of the Revised 
Statutes under tile 47 Foreign Relations” creat. 
ing those Courts. Mr. Lowder read sections 
4083-46 and said these were the three sections he 
believed giving Consuls jurisdiction in this country, 
and it would be observed that prina facie the 
jurisdiction was confined to citizens of the United 
States until section 4,086 was reached, which said 
that the laws were extended over all citizens of the 
United States in these countries and “over all 
others to that extent that the terms of the treaties 
respectively justify or require.” He presumed that 
if the United States were represented in Court 
to day those few words “and over all others” 
would be held to convey a meaning contrary to 
the construction he put upon it. “Mr. Lowder 
quoted from Mr. Scidmore’s Digest of the 
opinions of the Attorney-General, vol. IL, page 
174, in which reference was given to the case 
United States against Ross, Kanagawa, May, 
1880, and went to say, they had thus first of all the 

inion of the Attorney-General that a Consular 
art cannot under the treaty with Japan render a 
judgment against a person of fureign birth not a| 














































































































constrnction must be placed upon them which citizen of the United States, and there was. the 
would have the eilvet not of withholding justice, |accompanying dictum in the case of Ross, and 
but of doing justice to the parties. “IC here/then they had a circular from the Depart: 





be am appeal to the Minister, asa mauter of ment of State dated June ist, 1831, providing 
Fight in small matters, such as those referred to in! that that jurisdiction may extend over certain other 
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persons. He presumed the circular must be con- 
strued with reference to the section, Now, this 
being a penal case, the law whether contained in 
the slatutes or in an instruction from the Secretary 
of State must be strictly read, and be construed 
so strictly that its sense may not be wrested in 
order to confer jurisdiction if jurisdiction is not 
conferred. Now, the circular placed a construction 
on the section which had not been followed in the 
case now being argued. (He was setting aside 
for the moment the opinion of the Attorney-Gene- 
ral as not binding on this Court, although he sup- 
posed the opinions of the Attorney-General were as 
binding asa circular from the Department of State). 
‘The circular stated that a person though of foreign 
birth, “duly shipped and enrolied upon the articles 
of any merchant vessel of the U: 

should be amenable to the jurisdiction of the 
Courts. His Excellency would peiceive that 
the gentleman who drew the indictment thought 
it necessary—and Counsel quite agreed with him— 
to state that the person against whom the charge 
was made was a seaman of the United States, and 
that the crime was committed within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court. ‘Lhe evidence before the Court 
showed that the offence was committed on board 
a schooner called the Arctic, and although the 
judgment did not find as a tact that she was an 
American vessel, still they knew from the evidence 
before the Court that the Avcéic was allowed to 
fly the American flag. They also knew that she 
was not an American vessel, and he deduced from 
that that the Ayctic not_being an American vessel 
it was impossible to find that Fullert was an 
American seaman, and if not then he thought his 
Excellency would agree with him that the Court 
had no jurisdiction to try him. ‘The first question 
was : what was a vessel of the United States. On 
this point Mr, Lowder quoted section 4,131 and 
pointed out that there were two classes of vessels of 
the United States—vessels registered as merchant 
and vessels duly qualified according to law 
to carry on the coasting and fishing trades, and all 
others were excluded. "They found that the Arctic 
belonged to Miner, and was to be employed in the 
ouer-hunting, and that he engaged a master and 
crew for the vessel before the United States Con- 
sulate, If this had been a vessel of the United 
States he need not cite authority to show that 
the master must have taken an oath, before 
he could be appointed, that he was a citizen 
of the United States. He was not called upon 
to do anything of the kind, and therefore it 
must have been known in the Consulate 
that she was not such a vessel, and that the 
master was not shipping his men by any authority 
whatever. ‘The vessel was a piece of floating pro- 
perty, and was—he believed he was right in say- 
ing all these vessels were—built in Japan, and 
being built in Japan could not acquire an Ameri- 
can nationality. But being American property 
they were entitled to the protection of the American 
authorities. ‘That was the position he gave to 
these otter-hunting schooners. He said an Arctic 
schooner, although owned by an American and 
allowed—whether rightly or wrongly allowed he 
did not know and would not pretend to say,— 
without opposition to ily the American flag, did 
hot become an American vessel, and uo person on 
board that vessel became a seaman of the United 
States. There are in Yokohama Bay plying a 
number of steam launches, some large and sume 
small, One le knew of a very large tonnage, 
sufficiently large to go out of the bay, for he had 
himsell been out frequently in her; and he supposed 
though not perhaps at this season of the year, she 
might very well steam fiom Yokohama to Kobe 
nd down through the Inland Sea to Nagasaki. 
She was not registered as an American vessel, but 
she happened to be owned by an American; she 
was owned indeed by the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company. Supposing that Fullert, instead of 
| being on board the drefic, had been in command 
[of tiny steam launch, belonging to the P. M.S. S. 
Company, could he, simply Because he was engaged 
to sail that boat, be found on the evidence now 
before this Court, to be—as it was necessary to 
prove him to be within’ the meaning of the 
cireular—a seaman of the United Siates. He 
submitted Fullert could not. ‘Vake first of all 
this supposition: that being in command of that 
boat he had committed an act of smuggli 
Now, the act of smuggling was an offence against 
the law of Japan. Suppose that the Customs 
authorities had made complaint to the American 
Consul-General that the master of this Americar 
owned steam launch had been guilty of smuggling, 
would the Consul-General for one instant have 
assumed jurisdiction when it came to his know- 
ledge that the man was.a German subject? He 
would say: ‘Vrue, that piece of property is 
American’ property, but the person who committed 
the oflence against your law is a German, and if 
you want tp punish him you must take him to the 
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German Court. [have no jurisdiction.” In this 
case the offence was against the law of Amer 
instead of Japan, but as a professional man he said 
there was no difference whatever. If in one case 
the Court below had no jurisdiction, it followed that 
in the other case it had no jurisdiction. ‘There 
was the German Court open and Fuller might have 
been pursued there. He asked what gave the 
Court below jurisdiction over Fullert? The 
anawer was that he was a seaman of the United 
States. But the evidence showed that he was no} 
more a seaman of the United States than a person 
on shore dri iage belonging to an 
‘American would be a citizen of the United States. 
That illustration he borrowed from a letter tha 

appeared in the papers by a gentleman well known 
and leoked up to by the whole community. In 
connection with the subject of jurisdiction, he 
might mention the next point that Fullert- was 
charged as a seaman of the United States. He 
recalled that in the Court below he drew a distinc- 
tion between master and seaman, based upon 
section 4,612 of the Revised Statutes, and pointed 
out that while Fullert was charged as a master the 
judgment of the 21st May found, not that he was a 
seaman, but that he was a master; therefore 
he said Fullert was improperly convicted. ‘The 
judgment found him to be a master, and it was 
shown that “master” and ‘seaman” were not 
convertible terms. Therefore his client, even 
assuming that he was a seaman, had been impro- 
perly found guilty of this charge, because he was 
found to be not a seaman but the master of a 
vessel. Another point with reference to jurisdic 
tion was this, that Fullert was charged with having 
committed this offence within the jurisdiction of 
the Court. Now, from the section of the Revised 
Statutes that he had read not long before, it would 
be apparent that the United States Courts in 
Japan had jurisdiction in Japanese territory. 
it was charged that this Offence took place 
at Kaneda Bay and he had the right to con- 
tend, and did contend, that it should have 
been shown by the prosecution that Kaneda Bay 
was within the jurisdiction of the Court, that was 
tosay within Japanese territory, and if they failed 
in that then the charge was not justified’ by the 
evidence brought before the Court. Great Britain, 
ashis Excellency knew, had al-o treaties with Japan, 
and in order to give jurisdiction to her Courts 
she issued what was called an Order in Council, 
and by that Order in Council the Courts exercising 
jurisdiction are created and governed and ruled 
The British legislature found that difficulty, and 
they had expressly provided that their Courts should 
have jurisdiction over all offences committed at 
sea within 100 miles of the coast of Japan, China, 
and Korea respectively. The difficulty had not 
apparently been brought to the notice of Congress, 
and therelore no provision had been made for the 
exercise of jurisdiction over offences committed 2 
sea, and the Court would be aware that it had bee 
decided either by circular of the Department of 
State or by the Attorney-General that these Courts 
had no power over crimes committed at sea, ‘The 
offender had to be brought before the Consul and 
sent to the United States for trial. Now, if it 
should turn out that this crime had been com 

mitted by Fullert at sea clearly the Court below 
had no righttotry it. Even supposing it were com- 
mitted in Japanese waters; Japanese waters were 
not necessarily Japanese territory. The meaning 
of the word at Sea meant the high seas. ‘Then as| 
to the question, what are the high seas, everybody | 
knew that the high seas were those seas which 
were in some cases beyond low water mark, and in 
some other cases beyond a marine league. Let 
the limit be taken at the outside and call it a 
marine league. It was not proved that this vessel, 
when the offence was committed was within a 
marine league of thecoast of Japan. ‘The prosecut- 
ing Counsel felt all these difficulties when he drew the 
dictment. The Courts in Japan were not like the 
Courts in America. The latter had_unlimited 
jurisdiction. Every man going to the States was 
subject to the laws and the jurisdiction of the Courts | 
there. But directly they found a Court with limited | 
jurisdiction, then both in civil and criminal cases | 
contended it was the duty of the person endeavour 
1g to bring anyone before that Court to prove to 
the Court its jurisdiction over the accused and 
over the offence charged against him. 

The Minister—The objection was raised in the 
Court below as to whether Kaneda Bay was within 
the jurisdiction of this Court 

Mr. Lowdei—Alll these matters that Lam re- 
ferring to came before the Court. Yee, clearly it 
was raised 

Mr, Scidmore said the point came up on the 
motion for a new trial and was not on the record. 
The Minister said he could only consider the 
record. If it was contended on the part of the 
defendant that the United States had failed to 
prove the jurisdiction of the Court, to that 
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Kaneda Bay was within the jurisdiction, that should 
have been embodied on the record. ‘It was the 
fault of the Court below in making that transeript 
that the fact came up in the trial and did not 
appear. 

Ir. Lowder said it was merely an argument 
adduced from the evidence. 

‘Lhe Minister said it did not occur to him that it 
was mentioned in the record. 

Mr. Lowder said it was not a matter of evidence 
further than this that in argument he attempted 
to convince the Court below that it was. the 
duty of the prosecuting Counsel to show the Court 
that Kaneda Bay was in the jurisdiction, and that 
it was the duty of the Court to find that Kaneda 
Bay was within the jurisdiction. ‘The next objec- 

jo was that a certain advertisement contained in 
anumber of the Japan Herald, was improperly 
admitted as evidence. The prosecuting Counsel 
produced the evidence of a man of the name of 
Pinn, sub-manager of the Jahan Herald aud the 
advertisement was admitted, impropctly as he con 
tended, because no connection with his client was 
shown, ‘The admission of that evidence, whether 
it had anything to do with the verdict or not, and 
when it was objected to at the time, was sufficient 
to entiile his client toa new trial. ‘The next point 
in the statement he had already dealt with. The 
next was that Fullert was charged with aiding and 
assisting Watkins “ in deserting” from the Ossipee 
on the 23rd of April. He had argued that point 
at very at length in the Court below, and he 
considered it to be so good that that he thought it 
was upon the overruling of that objection that he 
came distinctly in his own mind to the impression 
that the Court was, unconsciously perhaps, pre- 
judiced and biassed. The argument was so strong 
that it could not be got over by the other side, and 
even when the judge of the Court below alluded to 
the point be spoke in such a way as to show every- 
body that heard him that he did not exactly 
understand the point counsel was discussing 

nd he was pretending to decide. A criminal 






































charge must he supported in every detail. ‘The 
question on this point came to be: how 
should the word “desert” be construed? Tt was 


a question which he admitted had puzzled the 
Courts both in Great Britain and inthe United 
States; and both in Great Britain and in the United 
States a construction had been placed on it which 
was now commonly known to every man withi 
the first year of his studies in law. ‘The difference 
was well Seen on referring to section 1,503 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, which prescribed the punishment :— 
“Any person who shall entice or procure, or at 
tempt to entice or procure, any scaman or other 
person in the naval service of the United States, 
or who has been recruited for such service, to 
desert thereform, or who shall in any wise aid or 
assist any such seaman or other person in desert- 
ing, or in attempting to desert from such service, or 
who shall harbour, conceal, protect, or in any wise 
assist any such seaman or other person who may 
have deserted from such service, knowing him to 
have deserted therefrom, or who shall refuse to give 
up and deliver such person on the demand of an 
officer authorized to receive him, shall be punished 
by imprisonment for not less than. six months nor 
more than three years, and by fine of not more 
than two thousand dollars, to be enforced in any 
Court of the United States having jurisdiction 
The difficulty was very well understood by Ul 
draughtsman of this section of the Act because it 
divided the crime into four parts, first, procuring or 
atlempting to procure desertion; second, assisting 
in desertion ; third, harbouring or protecting after 
deserting ; and fourth, refusing to deliver up a 
deserter. ‘The particular charge in this case was 
that Fullert aided and assisted Watkins in desert- 
ing, that was to say, in the act of deserting. The 
other charge was that of harbouring and concealing 
after desertion, He had argucd, and would 
how argue, that although it was ‘possible pe 
haps to conclude from’ the evidence inthe 
Court below that Watkins was harboured or 
concealed after he had_ deserted, certainly 
could not be logically or 
legally maintained that he had knowingly assisted 
t could not be said legally that he had assisted 
Watkins in the act of desertion, Desertion had 
been defined by every book everywhere as the 
leaving of a post of duty or a ship, avino non 
revertendi. ‘The test of whether a man deserted 
or not was:—Had he any intention of return 
ing? He could not see how a man, even if 
e had known that Watkins was about to desert 
see the fact 
of his remaining in Kaneda Bay waiting for him 
and taking him away could be censtrucd into aiding 
and assisting him in the act of desertion. [twas 
impossible for aman twenty three miles away from 
another to aid that other in desertion, Counsel's 
intellect might be limited but he had given his 
best te" to the matter and no answer he had 
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veceived from any body had been sufficient to 
enable him to get over that, and he supposed he 
would carry his inability to the grave with him. 
y human act must have a beginning and an 
end, unlike the acts of nature, which were con- 
tinuous. Human acts were not continuous. Mr. 
Lowder here repeated his former illustrations on 
this. point, holding that the acts of rising from a 
chair or assisting any one to rise, or leaving a 
house were not continuous. ~* Similarly he held the 
act of desertion was completed the moment 
Watkins went over the side of the Ossipee. If his 
commander saw a boat alongside under those 
circumstances he would be justified in coming to 
the conclusion that Watkins was a deserter. ‘The 
person who brought the boat alongside, waited to 
assist him over the side, and came and told him 
the boat was there—if such a thing were done— 
was the person who aided and assisted him to 
desert. ‘That act being then complete, the crime 
committed by Fullert aiterwards, if everything was 
to be believed against him, was that of harbouring 
and concealing the man after he had deserted. 
Mr, Lowder referred to the evidence of Lieutenant 
Sewell and of Commander McGlensey to show 
that Fullert had made no attempt to conceal any- 
thing at Shikotan, and had after a litle natural 
hesitation pointed out the photograph of his pas- 
: and concluded on this point by submitting 
ullert could not be logically convicted of 
ng and assisting in desertion on the 23rd when 
he desertion was already complete on the 22nd. 
he next point had also been adverted to in 
previous argument, his contention on that being 
that it was necessary for the Court to find all the 
facts that were stated in the charge, necessary 
either to give the Court jurisdiction over the 
person or over the offence. Unless these were 
found in the judgment then it could not be upheld. 
‘That finished the statement, and then came the 
aflidavit. It was undesirable, the gentleman who 
was to be judge having made up his mind, that 
that gentleman should have presided over the 
Court, the rules and regulations permitting of such 
a case being tried in this Court. He was willing 
to admit, as he said inthe Court below, that a 
Consul had duties such as were incompatible with 
that unbiassed freedom from prejudice that ought to 
exist ina judge. Human nature being whatitis, it 
is very dillicult to dissociate previous impressions 
from the evidence brought before one. He held that 
the whole of the evidence showed, and the way in 
which the case was disposed of showed, that the 
Court below was prejudiced. The alleg in 
he affidavit were not contradicted and further the 
‘onsul General said he had made up his mind 
very distinctly and was of opinion that Fullert 
was guilty at the time he had issued this blank 
warrant, What had led him to believe in the guilt 
of Fullerthe did notsay, but that he had made up his 
mind and that he was therefore prejudiced was evi- 
dent. Counsel thought the Court would agree with 
him that the evidence was in favour of the prisoner, 
but that he was convicted by the bias existing in the 
mind of the Consul-General. He quoted from the 
Revised Statutes, page 788, to show that there 
must be a charge, and that without a written charge 
the warrant should not have issued atall. Further, 
in the affidavit it was shown that not only was the 
Consul-General convinced of the guilt of accused, 
but that he actually held out a threat to him, 
‘That was not contradicted in any way, and he 
submitted to the Court with great ‘confidence that 
a judge who could threaten a man that he should 
suffer for his principals unless he gave up their 
names, was not a fit and proper person to sit in 
judgment on the man he had so threatened. Mr. 
Lowder then referred to the evidence, which as 
mentioned in the affidavit, he had discovered and 
wished to bring forward in order to show that the 
sendoes were mistaken in stating that they took 
the paymaster from the Hatoba, and submitted 
that on this point he was entitled to have a 
new trial. In addition to this, Paymaster Watkins 
had since undergone his trial and been convicted 
of deserting on 22nd April, evidence of which 
conviction he could not have brought at the time 
he prepared the affidavit, as it had not then 
sken place. On the last point, that the trial took 
place without a jury, he considered that his client 
was entitled to anew trial. The Constitution of the 
United States provided that the trial of all crimes 
except cases of impeachment should be by a 
jury, and the 5th amendment of the Constitution 
stated “nor shall any: person be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor 
be deprived of life, liberty or property without 
due process of law.” He was quoting’ from the 
Japan Mai? of June goth, but he knew that these 
were verbatim the words of the Constitution, 
His argument was that P. C. Fullert had been 
deprived of his liberty and might be deprived 
ot his property without due process of law, in- 
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Court not assisted by a jury. If that were so, he 
submitted with great deference that his client was 
certainly entitled to a new trial in order that he 
might be tried before a jury in accordance with 
the constitution of the United States. It would 
be difficult to shake the opinion that had been held, 
he supposed, ever since the treaty with Japan was 
entered into—at all events ever since United 
States Courts had been in session in this country. 
The opinion had been gradually formed that “a 
Court of the United States in Japan was properly 
constituted for the trial of a crime if it was pre- 
sided over by the Consul acting judicially and 
assisted by two or more associates. That had 
been the opinion formed years ago, and perhaps, 
until this case, never before argued in Court. 
That opinion was based upon section 4,106 of 
the Revised Statutes. He did not think it fol- 
lowed that, because a Consul was empowered by 
that section, when he considered assistance 
would be useful to him on points of law, to 
call to his assistance two or more associates, the 
framers of the section intended thereby to de- 
prive a citizen of his right to be tried by a 
jury. He maintained that that privilege which 
was conferred upon a citizen by the Constitution 
could not be taken away from him except by 
express words. If it was meant to deprive a 
citizen of that right by Congress then Congress 
would have used apt and express words. Having 
done so, that Act of Congress would of course be 
authority just so long as it lasted without being 
appealed to the Supreme Court and no longer, be- 
cause the Supreme Court, directly it saw that, would 
declare it unconstitutional, and after that time the 
statute would certainly ipso facto be void and of no 
effect. ‘The question was whether or not Congress, 
in creating these Courts and giving them that juri: 
diction the treaties required they should have, could 
be construed to have intended that a citizen of the 
United States should be deprived of his constitu- 
tional rights. Notwithstanding the fact that that 
interpretation had been placed upon the statute 
all this time, he thought he had a right to raise the 
point and to convince his Excellency that he also 
had a right to say that a wrong construction had 
hitherto been placed on that statute. And on this 
principle—that the proper construction to place on 
the statute was one that should be in harmony with 
the Constitution. The section, if read in the way 
it had hitherto been read, deprived a man of a 
right he had by the Constitution. The Court 
would see that evidently the meaning of that sec- 
tion was this, A Consul was sent here, very often 
a man ignorant of law, to adjudicate on civil cases 
and to award punishment for crimes committed 
within his jurisdiction. Such a Consul might need 
people to explain to him difficulties as to law. [t 
was well known that juries had not to do with law, but 
with facts alone; and it was held overand over again 
in this case that the associates were not juries ; that 
they were judges of law as well as of fact. If their 
judgment differed from that of the President of the 
Court, either upon law or fact, then there was an 
appeal to this Court. Therefore, they were as 
much judges of the Court below as was the Consul 
acting judicially; and the construction Counsel 
placed upon the section was that Congress had 
provided that in the Courts in Japan, when 
a Consul finds that he is not competent per- 
haps to act as a judge in a case himself, he 
shall take to himself several associate judges, 
people whom he shall associate with him as 
judges in matters of law. ‘Therefore, the Court 
was constituted of the Consul acting as judge and 
two or more associates also acting as judges. But 
it did not say, nor could it be inferred from this 
section, that it was the intention of Congress to 
ea citizen charged with crime of that 
privilege given him by the Constitution to have 
twelve men to judge the facts 

Mr. Scidmore asked permission, as amicus curie, 
to call the attention of the Court to one or two 
quotations. 

‘The Minister said if Mr. Scidmore presented 
himself as Consul he would be heard, but not as 
amicus curie, Eventually, however, his Excellency 
consented to h Mr. Scidmore. 

Mr. Scidmore said he wished to read a decision 
not noticed in Mr, Lowder'’s remarks, rendered 
by General Van Buren in the case of fol Martin 
Ross :— The only appeals in criminal cases tried 
in the United Staies Criminal Courts are provided 
for in section 4,089 of the Revised Statutes, which 
confines such appeals to cases where the Consul 
has acted alone, without associates, in trying 
charges punishable by line not exceeding & 
or imprisonment not excecding oo days, and in 
such only when the fine imposed exceeds S100 
or the term of imprisonment exceeds Go days,” 

he next was.a portion of the judgment jenderee 
by his Excellency's predecessor in the ease of 
Proceedings ex parte James.O'Ncil, writ of Habeas 













































































original Act of 1860 (sections 8, 9 and 10, 12th 
United States Statutes at Large, page 74) will 
leave no room to doubt that, save where the 
offence is found by the Consul and his associates to 
be capital, or where the judgmentis within the limits 
provided by section 9 (rath Statutes at Large; 4,089 
United States Revised Statutes) the judgment shall 
be fi As the petition and the certified record of 
the trial before Consul Stahel remaining in this 
Legation also show that the offence whercof the 
said James O'Neil was convicted was not a capital 
offence, but was manslaughter only, and that the 
Consul and all of his four’associates concurred in 
opinion therein, the judgment of the Consul is of 
necessity final, and not within the appellate j 
diction of the United States Minister in Japan. In- 
asmuch as the United States Minister in Japan 
has not_upon the ex parte application of said 
James O'Neil given any final judgment in the 
xercise of his original or appellate criminal 
jurisdiction, it follows that no appeal lies from 
his ruling in the premises to the United States 
Circuit Court for the district of California.” 
He next read Rule 10 of the Ministerial and 
Cousular Court Regulations, as to criminal pro- 
ceedings, as follows ;—* In cases when an appeal 
is allowed by law the mode of proceeding to 
perfect the appeal shall be the same in criminal 
as in civil cases,” and also No. 137 of the Rules 
for Appeals :—“ lo render an appeal effectual for 
any purposes in any case awritten undertaking 
shall be executed on the part of the appellant by 
at least two sureties to the effect that the appellant 
will pay all damages and costs which may be 
awarded against him on the appeal not exceeding 
$300; or that sum shall be deposited with the 
art where the judgment or order was entered, to 
ide the event of the appeal. Such undertaking 
shall be filed or such deposit made within five days 
after the notice of appeal is filed.” In this case, 
Mr. Scidmore added, no such undertaking had 
been executed. 

The Minister thanked Mr. Scidmore for bringing 
forward these quotations, with all of which, how- 
ever, he said he was familiar. He would feel obliged 
if Mr. Scidmore would give his opinion as to 
whether the provision as to judgment being final 
in the case of agreement was limited by the sec- 

eady quoted. 

Mr. Scidmore said he would rather be excused 
from expressing an opinion. 

‘The Minister directed Mr. Scidmore’s attention 
to the regulations already adopted by the Mini- 
sterial Court, No. 126, page 24, and said the point 
was whether the provision that Ministers) may 
make rules to govern new trials qualified the 
section providing that where the Consul and a 
sociates agreed the judgment should be final, 

Mr. Scidmore said there seemed to be a great 
deal of contradiction about the two provisions of 
the statute. The almost unbroken line of decisions 
on the subject—the two especially that he had 
quoted—went to show that there was no appeal in 
criminal cases. 

‘The Minister said there was no doubt about the 
fact that there was no appeal in a criminal case, 
but was that qualified by the provision he had 
mentioned ? 

Mr. Scidmore said that, apart from what he had 
quoted as to jurisdiction, the appellant had not 
perfected his appeal. 

‘The Minister made an order recording the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Scidmore as amicus curt on be- 
half of the Government as well as the Court, His 
Excellency then intimated that, as he did not tecl 
justilied in postponing the case, ifany of the parties 
would before Friday morning submit a brict he 
would consider it. Otherwise he would give 
judgment on Friday morning at eleven o'clock 

The Court then rose, 
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FAREWELL TO JAPAN. 


—-+ 
Adieu, fair Japan; farewell, thou beautiful 
spot of this world; farewell you good, gracefi 








people; farewell to you, you most Western of 
Eastern nations: farewell you. people so lavishly 
endowed by mother nature with artistic feeling, 
These deeply and truthfully felt words would cover 
the whole ground of my feelings, and I could stop 
at once, and sign my name, but’as I said once in 
one of my aphorismes:—A little too much is much 
too much; a wee-bit too little is not sufficient.’’ 
These farewell words to Japan render well enough 
my sentiments, but it is not enough ; therefore I 
will continue, 

Before all, I must say that it is my honest. inten- 
Nion (LE hope E will stick to it) to write a small 
book on Japan, wherein [wish to record honestly 
my artistic opinion about artistic Japan; but 
unul then, I will write a few stay Ideas about 
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Nippon—your paper, I hope will give space to 
those articles—until, faute de mieux, my book may 
appear. Vor the present let me state in a few 
sentences what I think of Japan. It would be 
arrogance on my part to give a decided opinion, 
hd vat ebiarser insula nebdo so allerauen aririer 
stay in that fairy-land—but you must know that 
before reaching Japan, I had read up that country 
for 25 years, so you see, I was not entirely 
a new comer, and I knew well enough what I had 
to expect. Still, I must say at once and without 
the least hesitation, that I was agreably surprised 
beyond my wildest expectations, and Thad, I 
assure you, a good load of them in my heart. 

And now let me state at once, that I consider 
Japan for the present the only really artistic coun- 
iry in the whole world. Let me explain this very 
big sentence, and courageous statement. 1 have 
travelled all over the world; have been during all my 
life an observer; have studied everywhere, looked 
at everything, and examined everything, country, 
climate, vegetation, architecture, glyptic arts, and 
art in all its branches, ethnology, archeology, 
science, literature, religion, social habits—in one 
word everything I could get hold of, and certainly 
there are many countries much more advanced in 
(what we very often erroneously call) civilization— 
much more advanced (for the present) in avt- 
matters—but, in all those countries, | found the bulk 
of the people—in fact the great masses—absolutely 
void and deficient in artistic matters. ‘These 
matters are and were the things, the doings, and 
feelings of the few chosen ones—not even felt by 
the so-called upper ten thousand. The people, 
the bulk of the people, did not and do not feel with 
their artists. ‘Ihe only country in the world where 
grace, and originality and inborn artistic feeling 
and touch—I might say, wu knowingly, does exist in 
the masses, and not sporadically, is Fapan. 1 know 
it pertinently, that what I am saying is more 
than courageous, but I can prove it, and will 
try to prove it, I might say, mathematically, 
in my articles and book, which [ intend to 
write, on this to me so interesting and fascinating 
subject. In the mean time, I feel even in 
those few lines how great the temptation is to 
linger long on this subject. But I must not do so, 
as my intention is to write only a few well-felt 
sentences of thanks for the kindness and broad 
hospitality T encountered during my brief stay 
on all hands, from Japanese as well as from 
my Eastern country-men. ‘Therefore let me say 
otice more, farewell, fair Japan, lovely country — 
farewell Japanese people, and belore finishing, let 
me publicly and humbly thank His Majesty and 
his fair august spouse for the condescension 
they so gracefully have shown to me, and let me 
finish with a word of thanks to Count Ilo, Japan's 
great statesman, for his never-to-be-forgotten 
kindness, and also to Count Zaluski, Austro- 
Hungarian Representative at the Court of the 
Mikado, for his friendly offices. Adieu, Japan, 
and I hope I may possibly be able to say some day 
“Au revoir.” 


























EDOUARD REMENYI. 
Written on the Hiroshima Maru, the 17th of 
August, 1886. 


Mr. Tsuda Mamichi, Senator, is investigating 
the system of mariiage and divorce adopted in 
Japan from ancient times. It is said that his report 
will be sent to the Government for consideration 
in compiling the Marriage Regulations, 





‘The Japanese Minister to Russia, accompanied 
by his’ wile, visited the Russian Legation the gth 
instant. 


Viscount Arima Yoriyuki will entertain his 
relatives at a farewell dinner at Seiyoken, Ueno, 
previous to his departure for Europe. 


A telegram from Hongkong received at the 
Russian Legation in Tokyé states that the newly 
appointed Minister, who was expected to arrive at 
Yoko! ma the goth instant, will not land till the 13th, 


The Tokyd City Government decided the oth 
instant to abolish official inspection. of districts 
in reference to the condition of cholera—Hocht 
Shimbun. 

















* 
ae 


The Bussan Kumi at Nanamagecho, Nago.a, 
have commenced to weave nanako-ort, with the 
object of selling Ue material for use in foreign 
clothing. 

During last month, 1,317,530 Ain of tea arrived 
at Kobe from the interior, and the total amount of 
tea sold to foreign firms in that place was 1,487,300 
kin. Teain stock the ts! stant was 1,020,610 kia, 





A meeting of representatives from the eleven 





districts and one urban division in Fukuoka was 
held the 4th instant to discuss the question of im- 


HON MgHaliGoAexport.—Bukka Shinpo. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
—+—__— 
(Reuter “ Srecian” 


ro “Japan Mant.” 


London, September 6th. 
ABDICATION OF PRINCE ALEXANDER. 

Prince Alexander of Bulgaria has announced 
his intention of abdicating. 

London, September 7th. 
PARLIAMENT. 

‘After along debate, the House of Commons 
has voted the Address in reply to the Speech 
from the Throne. 

The Home Rule members and Radical mem- 
bers have commenced obstructionist tactics. 

BULGARIA, 


Prince Alexander has tendered his submis- 
sion to the Czar, and is expected to abdicate. 








(From THe “HonGkonG Datty Press.” ] 


THE BULGARIAN REVOLUTION. 

The following Havas telegram, received at 
Saigon, gives fuller details of the Bulgarian| 
Revolution than those received here :— 

Alexander I., Prince of Bulgaria, holding a 
review at Widdin, was declared to have forfeited 
his rights to the crown, and to be deposed, by 
Caravelloff, President of the Council of Mini- 
sters, and his partisans. 

Caravelloff and a few others have constituted 
themselves a Council of Regency. 

The Prince of Bulgaria has been seized and 
sent to Severine, 





[From “Le Sarcoxsais.”] 
Paris, August rgth. 
THE DEPUTY FoR cocittN-cHt 


M. Blancsubé, Deputy for Cochin- 
barked for Saigon on the 13th August. 


DEATH OF THE BISHOP OF METZ. 
The Bishop of Metz is dead. 





na, em- 











CHESS. 
as 
By Mr. W. T. Pierce. 
BLACK. 








WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in 3 moves. 
Answer to Chess Problem of September 4th, 1886, 
By Mr. J. N. Keynes. 

Black. 


White. 
1.—B. takes P. 
—Q. takes P. ch. 
3.-—Kt. mates. 





1.—Q. to Q. Kt. 5. 


2—Kt. to K. 4ch. 2—@. takes Kt. 





3-—Q. takes B. mate. 
Correct answer received from “esa.” 





The total number of hs and deaths during 
August last, reported at the Kyobashi district office, 
was 196 births, of which 111 were males and 85, 
females, and of deaths 496, of which 243 were 
males and 253 females. 


The Tea Preparing Company in Mie Prefecture 
which engages in direct export to the United 
States, has so far extended its business that 
since the San Pablo sailed on sth May last the | 
company has forwarded 492,824 catties 
Mainichi Shimbun. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
a tS 


THE NEXT MAIL IS DUK 
From — Europe, 

via Hongkong. per M 
From America... 


ul 





M.Co. ‘Tuesday, Sept. 14th. 
O.Co. Tuesday, Sept. 14th.t 


perN VK 






‘Vhursday, Sept. 16th, 


per P.M.Co, Friday, Sept. 24th. 








* Tanai: (with French mail) leit Hongkong on September 7th. 
+ San Pablo left San Branciseo on August agth, City of Sydney 
leit San Francisco on September 4th. 


THE NUXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Europe, vid 
Hongkong... per P. & O. Co. 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and { per N.Y. K. 
Nagasaki 
Por America 


Sunday, Sept. 12th. 
Tuesday, Sept. 14th, 
per 0.& 0.Co, 


‘Thursday, Sept. 


TIME TABLES AND S7 
ee 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 

‘Testis Leave Yoxouawa Station at 6.35, 8.00, 
8.50,* 9.45, and 11.00 a.m. ; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4.00, 
4.50," 6.00, 7.15, 9.45, and 11.00} p.m. 

Trains reave Téxvé (Shimbashi) at 6.35, 8.00, 
9.15," 9.45, and 11,00 a.m. ; and 12.18, 1.30, 2.45, 40.0, 
4.50,* 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.004 p.m. 
anus—First Single, yen 1.00; Second do., sen 60; 
Virst Return, yen 1.50; Second do., sen go. 

1 marked with (* run through, without stopping at Teurumt, 


wasaki and Onioti Stations.” Those marked (+, are the same 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 


3rd. 












‘AMERS. 











‘10KYO MAYEBASHI RAILWAY. 


‘Tucarns teavie TOuvd (Uyeno) at 5.25 and 9.25 a.m, 
and 12.25 and 4.50 p.m.; and Mavenasit at 5.25 a.m. 
d 12.25 and 4.50 p.m 
\nus—Fitst-elass (Separate Compartment), yen 
Second-class, yen 2.28; Third-class, yen 1.44. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
Thatxs LEAVE Tanasaxt at 6.50 and 9.55 a.m., and 


100 and 4.10 pm.; and Yoxoxawa at 825 and 11.30 
am., and 2.40 and 5 45 p.m 


TOKYO.U SOMIYA 
‘Tkatws Leave Toxvd (Uyeno) at 9.25 a.m. and 4 50 
p.m.; and Ursunomiya at 9,30 and 4.55 p.m. 


Fanes—First-class, yen 3.50; Second-class, yen 2.10; 
Third-class, yen 1-05 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION, 

‘Trains Leave Suinacawa at 8.49 and 11.49 a.m., 
aud 2.44 and 6.29 p.m.; and Akapaxe at 9.55 a.m., and 
12.50, 4.05, and 8.35 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 70; Second-class, sew 46; 
Third-class, sen 23. 

KOBE.OTSU RAILWAY, 
s weave Kone (up) at 5.55, 7.95, 9 55, and 
n.j and 1.55, 3.55) 5:55: 7-55) #nd 9 95 pam 
TRAINS LEAVE Osaka (up) at 4.45, 7.6, 9.6, and 
11.6. a.m.; and 1.6, 3.6, 5.6, 7.6, and 9.6 p.m. 

Trains Luavic Kyoro (up) at 6.46, 8.46, and 10.46 
am, ; and 12.46, 2.46, 4.46, 6.46, and 8.46 p.m. 

Trains Leave Orsu (down) at 5.45, 7.45, 9.45, and 
11,45 a.m, ; and 1.45, 3.45, 5.45, and 7-45 p.m. 

‘Trains taave Kyoto (down) at 6. 
10.45 a.m. 

Trains 
10.25 






380; 











RAILWAY, 

















5. 8.45, and 
d 12.45, 2.45, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 p.m, 

kave OSAKA (own) at’ 6.25, 8:25, and 
am.; and 12.25, 2.25, 4.25, 6.25, 8.23, and 














10.25 p.m. 

Fauus—Kobe to Osaka: Firat Stogte, yen 100; 
Second do., sen 60 : First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
sen go. Kobe to Kyoto: First Single, yen 2.25; 
Second do., yen 1.40: First Return, yen 3.55; Second 
do. yen 2.10. Kobe to Otsu: First’ Single, yen 2.85 ; 
Second do., yen 1.70: First Return, yen 4.30; Second 
do., yen 2.55. 


OCEAN AND COASTING STEAMERS, 


Steamships are regularly despatched from the Post 
of Yokohama for the following destinations :— 

For Eurore—The P, & O. Company's steamer sails 
fortnightly on Sunday, vid Inland Sea Ports, making 
connection with the English mail at Hongkong, for 
Marseilles and Plymouth. The Messageries Mari- 
times Co.'s steamer sails fortnightly on Sunday, 
carries the French mail, and makes ‘connection at 
Hongkong with the mail-boat for Marseilles. 

For San Francisco—The steamers of the O, & O. 
Co, and the P, M, Co. sail hence, approximately, every 
to days. 

For Cuina—The steamers of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha sail weekly (Tuesday) for Shanghai, calling at 
Kobe and Nagasaki. Steamers of this Company also 
run to Korea and Vladivostock, at intervals, their 
sailing notices appearing in the local papers. 




















YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
Sreamens Leave the English Hatoba daily at 8.30 
am.,and 12.com., and 4.1 pm.; and leave Yoko. 


f Sooke 6.30 and'11,00 am., and 4.00 p.m.—Fare, 


e UNIVE 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
eo Pe 
ARRIVALS, 
Frieda Grampp, German bark, 499, C. F. Lon- 


demberg, 4th September,—Hakodate 13th 
August, General.— Middleton & Co. 


Ventura, British ship, 1,667, Coming, 4th Septem- 
ber,—Glasgow 11th April, Water Pipes.— 
Kanagawa Kencho. 


Havre, French steamer, 
tember,—Shanghat 
Smith, Baker & Co. 


St. Nicholas, American ship. 1,723, F. Crocker, 
5th September,—New York roth April, 53,800 
cases Oil.—Fraser, Farley & Co. 


Theo. Ruger, German ship, 1,576, Myer, sth Sep- 
tember,—New York 17th April, General.— 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 


Teheran, British steamer, 1,684, F. H. Seymour, 
sth September,—Hongkong 28th August vid 
Nagasaki and Kobe, Mails and General.—P. 
& 6. S. N. Co. 


Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Haswell, 
6th September,—Shanghai and’ ports, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Young, 
6th September,—Hakodate 4th September, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese. steamer 356, Kaya, 7th 
September,—Vokkaichi 6th September, Gene- 
ral—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kiorio Maru, Japanese steamer, 236, Eguchi, 7th 
September,—Handa 6th September, General. 
—Seiryusha. 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, Pender, 
7th September,—Yokkaichi 6th September, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 7th September,—Kobe 6th September, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Seivio Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Tamura, 7th 
Septembe Hachinohe 6th September, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Anjer Head, British steamer, 1,300, Macey, 8th 
September,—Hongkong ‘31st August, Gene- 
ral,—Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 

City of New York, American steamer, 3,020, R. 
R. Searle, 8th September,—Hongkong ‘2nd 
September, General. M. 8.8. Co. 

Polyhymnia, German steamer, 1,053, F. Nagel, 
gth Sept mber,—Shanghai_ 5th September, 
General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Port Adelaide, British steamer, 1,728, West, gth 
September,—Nagasaki 6th September, Coal. 
—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, gth September,—Yokosuka gth Sep- 
tember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, oth 
September,—Vokkaichi 8th September, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 6727 Mahl- 
mann, gth September,—Kobe 8th September, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Stead- 
man, toth September,—Otaru 8th September, 
General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ossipee (8), American corvette, Captain F. J. 
MacGlensey, toth September, —Taiwanfoo 
4th September, 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Tokito, 
gth September,—Yokkaichi 8th September, 
General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


2,662, Lapolte, sth Sep- 
gist August, General.— 





DEPARTURES. 

Volga, French steamer, 1,583, Du Temple, 5th 
September,—Hongkong vid Kobe, Mails and 
General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Breconshire, British steamer, 1,643, Waring, 6th 
September,—Kobe, General,—Adamson, Bell 
& Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
6th September,—Hakodate, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Lennox, British steamer, 1,327, J. Thearle, 7th 
September,— Kobe, General. ~Adamson, Bell 
& Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Young, 
7th September,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 7th September,—Sakata, General.— 

OINGg; W@eA Kaisha. 
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e steamer, 896, C. Nye, 7th 


Hiogo Maru, Japan 
gata, General—Nippon Vu- 


‘September,— 
sen Kaisha. 
Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 
September,—Yokkaichi, 
Yusen Kaisha. 
Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Haswell, 











» Pender, Sth 
General.—Nippon 


Sth September,—Shanghai and ports, Mails: 





and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hakodate Maru, Japanese steamer, 236, Inouye, 
oth September,—Handa, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, G. S. 
Burdis, gth “September,—Kobe, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kii Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Kawaoka, gth 
September,—Hakodate, Mails and General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,006, Drum- 
mond, oth September,—Hakodate, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Kuga, oth 
September,—Yekkaichi,  General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 10th 
September,—Yekkaichi, 

Yusen Kaisha. 

York, American steamer, 3,020, R. 

rle, 10th September,—San Francisco, 

and General.—P. M. S. Co. 
















PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per British steamer Teheran, from Hongkong 
via Nagasaki and Kobe:—H.E. José Delaras y 
panese interpreter, and servant, Colonel 
and Mrs. ‘Tennant and native servant, Dr. F. 
Harris, Dr. Hungerford, two Chinese ladies 
four children, and 2 servants, Miss Kelly, Liew 
tenant F. J. Folly, Messrs. F. W. Welman, J. Joy, 
F. H. Dailacher, R. W. Breeks, R. 
H. S. Crocke 
J. Lyon, C. 
and servant, and Mr. Woodward in cabin. 

Per Ja 
Shanghai 2 
nabe, Shinzaki, Date, ma, Hirai, A. \ 
Smith, and Poure incabin and Messrs. J. Hooper, 

























Matsushita, Mr. and Mrs. Kawabami, and one | 


Japanese in second class; and 2 Europeans, 1 
Chinese, and 119 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Negato Marz, 
Hakodate :—Mr. Chamberlain and 2 Japanese in 
cabin; 4 Japanese in second class; and 4 Japa- 

i age. 

Per Japanese steamer Mity 

Kobe :—61 Japanese in steerage. 











nese in ster 





ta Maru, {rom 





Per American steamer City of New York, from | 


Hongkong :—Messrs. H. Andrews and J. Orn 
in cabin; and 1 Chinese in steera i 
Francisco: Mr. N. R. O’Conor in cabin; and 
1 foreigner and 124 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Vamashivo Maru, from 
Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. Dare and child, Mr. and 
Mrs. Iwaya, Mr, and Mrs. Okumura, Messrs. Myer, 
Marriott, S. Samuels, J. A. Singleton, Handa, 














Itsutsuji, limori, Harada, Kawagita, Tokano, 
Kiogoku, Emori, Kawaminami, and 1 Korean 
officer in cabin; 12 Japanese in Second class; and 





177 Japanese in steerage. 





RTED. 





Per French steamer Volga, for Hongkong vid 
-Mr, and Mrs. Kirchoff, Messrs. Zafarge, 
ms, A. C. Macpherson, J. Burke, E. Grifiin, 
Koischette, L. Drouart de Lezey, Harsdorf, 
ashi in cabin. 
ase steamer Takasago Maru, for 
Ir. and Mrs. Swartz, Mr. and Mrs. 
ter, and 7 Japanese in cabin; and 62 Japa- 
in steerage, 
Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Hitchcock, 
Mr. and Mrs. ques, Mr. and Mrs. Arakawa, 








oO. 
and K. Tal 



























Lieut.-General Yamaji, Mr. Ra Foo Sin (Consul), 
Hon. Lewis Winglicld and servant, Messrs. 
Y Reynaud, Yoshimura, Kojima, 





W. Frank Hall in cabin; Messrs. Yeoma: ‘ 
Seikin, Kitabatake, and Yoshimura in second 
class; ‘and 69 Japanese and 1 Chinese in steerage. 





CARGOES. 

British steamer Zeheran, from Hongkong 

asaki and Kobe :—6,480 bags Sugar, and 
Sundry Merchandis 

ench steamer Molva, for Ho: 

ik for France, 245 bales, 


Per 
N. 



















ees kong vid 
Kobe :— 
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Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, {rom 
| Shanghai and ports :—'Treasure, $100,000.00. 

Per American steamer City of New’ York, from 
Hongkong :—232 tons General Cargo. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, 
|Shanghai and ports:—Treasure, $9,500.00. 
| Per American steamer City of New York, for San 
Francisco: 





for 
































TEAL 
7 . peanclacu, Yoke, Clules, 10rats 
Shanghai 30. 442 472 
Hyogo 14,253 2,879 
Yokohama ..... 5,011 10,73 
Hongkong 25 1,205 
Total + 2,627 6,919 $4773 151319. 
SILK. 

rmesciscd, Youn, CITIES: -TuTAL, 

= — so 

= = 104 

Yokohama ~~ 12 237 
‘Total 12 427 

REPORTS. 

‘The British steamer Teheran, Captain Seymour, 





from Hongkong, reports having experienced light 
to moderate East to S.E. winds for first three days 
nd north-easterly winds and overcast weather to 
Nagasaki; thence to Kobe moderate to fresh S.E. 
winds, fine weather, and passing clouds ; moderate 


















N.E. winds and fine weather to Oshima, when 
barometer fell rapidly to 29.41, and wind shifted 
to NW. with a heavy confused se: 





squalls with thick rain. At 10 a.m. 
shifted and blew a fresh gale from with high 
sea barometer rose slowly. ‘The gale moderated 
at Sp.m. still blowing a strong breeze to Yoko- 
hama and confused sea. 

‘The Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, Captain 
Hasweil, reports: —Left Shanghai August 
11.50 a.m. and experienced moderate N. 
|and cloudy weather to Nagasaki, art 
ber and, at 7.50 a.m. Left Nagasalki at 2 p.in. on 
|the 2nd, from thence to Kobe variable winds and 
Jovercast; arrived at Kobe at 5.30 a.m., 3rd. Left 
at 6.17 p.m. with astrong N:W. wind and over- 
cast; on the 4th wind shiited to S.S.W. and blew a 
|strongr breeze with heavy rain, Squalls and high 
sontherly sea to Rock Island, from thence to port 
light southerly wind and fine’ weather; arrived at 
Yokohama 4.50 a.m. on the 6th. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Mart, Captain 
| Young} reports:—Left Hakodate the 4th Septem- 
ber, at 8 a.m. and experienced strong south wind 
and cloudy sky to Oginohama, Arrived at the 
latter port the 5th, at 9.20 a.m. and left the same 
|day, at 3 p.m. ‘Experienced strong south wind 


3 
until 10 pam. and high seas at ro. p.m. wind mo- 

















































derated and continued so with fine clear weather 
to port. Arrived at Yokohama the 5th August, at 
5.20 p.m. 





The Japanese steamer Niigata Mar. 
| Drummond, reports:—Left Kobe the 6th Septem. 
ber, at 10 a.m. and experienced light easterly 
winds and fine weather with cloudy, passing rain 
showers, and smooth sea. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 7th September, at 5.30 p.m. 

The British steamer Anjer Head, Captain 
Macey, reports:—Left Hongkong the gist Au- 
gust, at 5 a.m. and experienced calm weather 
until the 2nd September, and light easterly winds 
and fine weather throughout the passage. Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the Sth September, at 12m. 

‘The American steamer City of New York, Cap- 
tain R. R. Searle, reports :—Left Hongkong the 
and September, at 3.30 p.m. experienced light 
winds from S. and N.E. with smooth sea, and 
fine weather throughout the passage. Arrived 
at Yokohama, at 8.11 p.m. the Sth inst 

The British steamer Port Adelaide, Cap! 
West, reports :—Lelt saki the 6th September, 
at 1 p.m. and experienced light easterly winds and 
fine weather throughout the passage. Arrived at 
Yokohama the oth September, at 10 a.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Famashivo Maru, Cap- 
tain Mahimann, reports :—Leit Kobe the Sth Sep- 
tember, at 10.30 a.m. and experienced light 
easterly winds ‘with southerly swell and fine 
weather throughout the passage. Arrived at 
Yokohama the gth September, at 5.20 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Totomé Maru, Captain 
Steadman, rep :—Left Otaru the 7th Septem- 
ber, at 5 a.m. with a strong breeze from S.E. and 
cloudy sky, which continued until the 8th; thencea 
heavy swell. At 4 p.m. the oth. wind increased | 
to a strong gale, veering from S, 
attended with heavy squalls of rain 
cross sea, At 2 a.m. moderated. 
Yokohama the roth September, at 8.50 a.m. 

The American corvette Ossipee, Captain. F. 
MacGlensey, from Taiwanfoo, reports fine weathi 
with fresh Winds from S.S.W., veering to N.E. 


slo" the passage. 
e UNIVE 
UR 










































Arrived at) 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
aig TE 
IMPORTS. 

Not much actual change has yet taken place in 
this Market, but there are slight symptoms of trade 
in the country Markets reviving and in Tékyd 
dealers report a more cheerful tone prevailing. 
Prices for the most part are very steady, but nomi- 
nal to some extent, and slightly casier as regards 
Yarns. 

Yarns.—Sales for the week amount to 225 bales 
English Spinnings and 200 bales Bombays. 

Corron Piece Goops.—Sales are reported of 
13,000 pieces g Ibs. Shirtings and 250 pieces 10 Ibs., 
900 pieces T.-Cloths 7 Ibs., 350 pieces Velvet, 250 
pieces Cotton Halians, and 100 pieces White 
Shirtings. 

Woottuns.—1,500 pieces Mousseline de Laine, 
700 pieces alian Cloth, 130 pieces Silk Satins, 
and 4,300 paits Blankets have been reported in 































the sales, 
COrroN varNs. 
Nos. 16/24, Ordinary $26.00 to 27-7 
Nos. 16,24, Medium S800 iho anes 
Nos. 16,24, Good to Best 29.50 tojouss 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 30.00 to 31.00 
Nos. 28,32, Ordinary 30.00 to 31.50 
Nos. 28 32, Medium... 34.75 to 32.25 
32, Good to Hest .. 32.73 to 33.50 
Medium to Best. 34.50 to 30.00 
ovfold 33.00 to 34.50 
42s, Two-fol 6.50. to 

No. 208, Bombay SeaeiS sno 
No. 16s, Bombay. oe 24:78 to 26.25 
Nos. tojtq, Bombay TIED 23.00 to 24.50 

COTTON PIECE Goons. 






1Bs—Bilb, 384 yds. 3yinches $1.70 to 2.10 

























stey Shirtings—gth, 384 yds. 45 inches 2.20 to 2.6 
T. Cloth—71b, 24 yaids, szinches ..... 14s to tescd 
Indigo Shirting—12 yards, 44 inches 1.60 to 1.65 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 30 inches... 1.60 to 2.38 
Cotton Italians and Satteeus Black 32, an yanne 

inches... etteanbunintiestie. OOF LOGO 
Vurkey Reds—14 to 24lb, 24 yards, 30. raw since 

{icles xn elibushicen tes hacia MSE Mb; Fg 
Turley Reds—2} to 3lb, 24 yards, 

inches. “ Peers 1.40 lo 1, 
tavteey, Reds—3i to 41b, 24 yards, # He 
,_, inches. a . 1.80 to 2.26 
Velvets—Diack, 35 yards, 22inches 6.60 to 7.50 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 i 0.65 to 0.724 
Vaffachelas, 12 yavds, 43 inches 1.35 to 2.05 

WOOLLENS, 

Plain Osleans, 4o-42 yards, 32 inches ... $400 tu 
Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inches. aus to aioe 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 0.21 to 0.32 
Mousseline de Line—Crape, 24 yards, 

BE AMCHES cess sense stg W016 
Mousseline del aine—Htajime,24 yards, iteess 

31 inches th 0.20 Ww 0. 
Mounseline de aine—Vuzen,,24 baal 

41 inches Riss 0.30 | 
crth eee coasingcye 230 10 og 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 50 inches...... 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ §6inches 0.49 to 0.60 
Blankets—Scarlet and en, 6 to 4tb, 

per db... Sores 0.35 to 0.45 





METALS, 
Rather more inclination for b 
slightly under last week's rates. 


Irox.—Some transactions done both “spot” 
and “future,” but the trade is by no means gene. 
ral as yet. Cooler weather should bring about 
a more active state of affairs, 

Wine Naus.—Ordinary assortments are the 
turn lower—for the bulk of stock consists of these. 
Anything special, in either quality or size will 
still command a preference at full rates, 


usiness at prices 









tacts Pam ricoh. 
lat Bars, 3 incl 2.70 to 2. 

Flat Bars, ¢ inch . ae to 290 
Round and square up to 2.60 to 2.80 
Nailrod, assorted i ts 2.g0 to 2.50 
Nailrod, small size , «Nom. 2.60 to 2.70 
Wire Nails, assorted .. cesses 50 tO 5.50 
Tin Plates, per box. §.60 to 6.00 
Pig Iron, No. 3 1.20 to 1.25 


KEROSE 

No change to report in this Market ; buyers and 
sellers are still far from meeting. No ‘business 
done beyond the sale of a few thousand sea da- 
maged cases. Buyers are running short of cargo, 
but do not despair of making an impression‘on 
holders yet; Stocks are large (being now quite 
550,000 Cases), and arising exchange will enable 
sellers to be a little more current. We leave quo- 
tations as they were, although sea-damaged Devoe 


|is reported to have been sold in the neighbourhood 


of $1.66 per case. Rumour says that many thou- 
sand cases ex recent arrivals will turn out to be 
sea-damaged, 





ren earn, 
Devoe ... Nom. $1.70 to 1. 

Datei Nome Rhee ah 
SBilginaltron Nom. 1.60 to 1.624 
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SUGAR. 
Nothing to report in Sugar, nS 
$7.25 
5.90 
White, No. 3 .. 5.60 
White) No. goo 4.90 
White, No. 5... 4.10 
Brown Forniusa 4.50 








EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 3rd instant, since which 
date we have had much more trade. ‘Settlements 
for the interval reach 690 piculs, divided thus: 
Hanks 290 piculs, Filatures and Re-ree/s 400 piculs. 
In addition to these figures the native Kaisha have 
taken about 60 piculs for direct Export to Europe 
and will probably ship a further quantity per City 
of New Vork leaving to-morrow. 

The demand has been chiefly for Europe, buyers 

for the States holding off. Prices in New York 
are reported to show a margin on the wrong side, 
and with a rapidly rising exchange, business is 
very difficult. Quotations here may be reduced a 
little, some dealers professing their readiness to 
make some allowance for the rising foreign. ex- 
change. But other holders are strong, and the 
country people fail to recognise the fact that prices 
in Yokohama must recede before much trade can 
be done. 
SAnivals come in daily from all provinces, and 
in spite of a good week's business the Stock-list 
shows an increase. Available supplies to date are 
twenty per cent. more than last season, and with 
the present high range of values, both reclers and 
dealers must be making large profits. We believe 
they can afiord to reduce quotations considerably 
without incurring any loss. 

There has been only one shipping opportunity 
during the interval—the French mail of sth instant. 
That steamer the Volga, carried 240 bales for 
Marseilles, Lyons, and London; one. fourth the 
quantity being shipped direct by the Boyeki- 
Kwaisha, ‘Total export to date is now 2,695 piculs, 
against 2,758 last yearand 4025 at samedate in 1884 

Hanks.—The medium and common grades have 
been in good request for Europe at full values 
Settlements amount to 200 piculs and the following 
sales appear in the daily list. Chichtbu 8035, 
Takasaki $625 10 8605, Omama $625, Hachtoj? 
$580 to $560, 

Filatures.—Considerable business partly for the 
United States and partly for Europe : but buying 
is far from general. Among the purchases we 
notice Rokkosha 8790, Hakueuru $755, Toyesha 
$740, Tokoska $740, with several parcels Mino 
and Bishw at from $700 to 8680. Holders mani- 
fest some anxiety to be moving, but will not come 
down to buyer’s ideas just y 

Re-reels.—Good enquiry at about $10 reduction 
on last week’s rates: one buyer taking 100 piculs at 
one time. ‘The following prices have heen entered 
in the list, but whether there will be a “cut” atthe 
scales or no we cannot tell, Tenyinsha and Kuroshi 
8710, Buyosha and Hirose at $700, Ovacea $60, 
“Momo” $687}, Kodama $085, Omama $6 
with ordinary Joshu and Takasaki kinds at S603 
Holders of the crack chops offer to make some 
reduction on late rates but not sufficient to com 
pensate for the rise in foreign exchanges. 

In other kinds there has been no business at all 
Kakedas are said to he very dear up country, and 
the crop in other Osh districts is reported short. 
‘This statement, however, does not seem to alfect 
things here, and the 600 piculs old Sendai or 
Hamatsuki which we have in stock show no signs 
of moving at present. 

gvorarios 

Hanks—No. 14 Y 

Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) 

Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) .. .. 

Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) . 

Hanks—No. 2} (Joshu) 

Hanks—No. 2} to 3 









































NEW SILK.) 





$650 to 660 
640 to.650 
530 to 640 
630 to625 
599 to 600 














Hanks—No. 3 Faraisaa reise AS7OUG SES 
Hanks—No. 3h occ Hatin 550 to 56n 
Filatures—Extra...... ‘i . 7380 to 790 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers 770 
latures—No, 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 750 to 760 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 730 to 740 
Filatures—No. 2, 10,15 deniers o F 740 to 750 
Filatures—No. 2, 14 18 deniers .. 510 tu 720 
tilatures—No. 3, 14:20 deniers 680 to 700 











Re-reels—(Shinshu and Oshu) Best No.1 20 to 730 
Re-recls—No. 1, 13/15, 14,16 deniers 700 to 719 
Re-reels—No, 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers x0 to Gyo 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 670 to.675 














Export Tables, Raw Silk, to roth Sept., 1886:— 

















SEASON IBSOF7. 1885-86, 1884-8g. 
Bares, Bares. 

Europe ... $80 24129 
‘America ., 1813 2.247 
a Bales 2,603 45376 
Total {Pass 2,605 4,025 
Settlements and Direct} "'C*4*- het 
Exportfrom rst July $3590 5420 
Stock, roth Sept, 6,600 4.980 
Availablesuppliestodate 10,100 10,400 


WASTE SILK. 

A large business in this branch of the trade, and 
Settlements for the week amount to 1,100 piculs, 
divided thus :—Prerced Cocoons 550 piculs, Noshi. 

piculs, Kibiso 165 piculs, Mawata 110 
Sundries 40 piculs. 

All kinds have participated i 
the week, Pierced Cacoons receiving the most atten- 
tion. Values are unaltered, but at closing there is 
much less doing for the smart rise in exchange 
makes the limits which buyers have in hand quite 
useless, Sellers have apparently nailed their 
colours to the mast, and it is very dificult to 
obtain any concessions in pr Supplies are 
ample, and the quantity in stock fully equals that 
of a weck ago in spite of the heavy sales. 

The M.M. steamship Volga (5th instant) had 
on board 160 bales (Cocoons 45 bales, Doppioni 
17 bales, Neshi 50 bales, K1biso 48 bales) nearly 
all being for France and Switzerland. ‘The steamer 
Lennox (8th instant) had 19 bales for New York. 
Export to all parts is now 2,228 piculs, against 765 
piculs last year and 2,337 piculs at same date in 
1884. 

Prerced Cocoons.—As noted above, fully one half 
the settlements have been in this description, the 
regular buyers for Europe and America steadily 
filling their requirements. Prices realised range 
from $135 to $146, according to yield. 

Noshi-1to.—Buying has been on a free scale in 
the better kinds. “ Nothing done in Joshu. Among 
the prices made are the following} Hachosi $155 
to $1623, Mino $157} to $160, Shinshin 157}, all 
these being taken in large parcels. 

Kibiso.—A fair amount of trade at quotations 
Fulatures 8157 to $159, Mino ordinary at $8o, 
Foshu middling at $7 

Mawata.—About 110 piculs taken by one Hong 
at $255 to $260 for good Oshu quality. 

Dippioni.—Buyers are still going’ on, and 8270 
was the last price paid, 

Sundries.—Kusuito at 880, and Neri at $25 (un- 
cleaned) complete the list. 

QUOTATIONS.—(NEW waste ) 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 

Noshi-ito—Pilature, Best 

Nosh o—Filature, Goo 

Noshi-ito—ilature, Medium 








the operations of 












































$130 to 15¢ 
180 to 146 
160 to170 


















Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 190 to 200 
Nosh shin, Best sess 150 to 160 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good = 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium nppicise _ 
‘oshi-ito—Hushu, Good to Best 160 to170 





Joshu, Bi 
ito—Joshu, G 
Neshi-ito—Joshu, Ordinary 

Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 


150 to 100 





toto 
150 to 160 











Kibiso—Filature, Seconds 130 tory: 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best 130 to1go 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Rest 100 to Lo 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds yo to os 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair 85 to Sc 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common 79 to 6. 
hibisoHachoji, Good G0 t0 55 
50 to 


Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 50 to 
Mawata—Good to Best 250 to260 


Export Table, Waste Silk, to roth Sept., 1886:— 























SEASON 1886-85, 1884.8 
Previs Picts, 

Waste Silk sit gag 1,815 
Pierced Cocoons 504 = "52 
765 24337 

Settlementsand Direct } "C'"" baad: beet 
Expurtteom ist uly $4800 549 5,300 
Stock, roth Sept. . 7100 6,700 5,000 
Available suppliestadate 11,500 71240 10,300 





schange.—Forvign has advanced rapidly (in 
sympathy with higher quotations from home) 
is now strong at the following vates : 
m/s., Credits, 3/35 Documents, 3 
Credits, 3/335 Documents, 3°33; 








ms., 
New Vork, 36 
dis. 785 4 m/s. 793 Panis, 4 mi/s., fes. 4.093 





6 mys. fes. 4.12." Domestic unchanged, Kineatsy 
being quoted at par with silver. 





Estimated Silk Stock, roth Sept., 1826:— 








Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .. toons 
Kakedas—Extra oc 780 
Kakedas—No. 1 “ 740 to 750 | 
Kakedas—No. 14 720 to 730. 
Kakedas—No. 2 700 to 710 
Kakedas—No. 2}. = 
Kakedas—No. 3... = 
Kakedas—No. 34... = 
Kaledas— No. ¢ vee: a 
Oshu Sendar jo. 2g... - 

4. Al 





ae  Googl&" piculs, 





Raw nievts Waste, ricets, 
Hanks os ssuene 1275 , Pierced Cocouns ...” g4o 
Filature & Re-reels, 3,700 | Noshi-ito 3,020 
Kakeda ...... 770° Kibiso SIN Blg3e 
Sendai & Hamatsuki 635 Mawata 0.0. 70 

ysaam kinds. 220 Sundries 140, 


6,600! Total piculs...... 7,100 





TEA, 

Dating the interval, there has been a spasmodic 
demand, aggregating 5,460 piculs, consisting of 
all descriptions, but mainly Common to Good 
Common. The Market was easy early in the 
week, but has now recovered. Common and Good 
Common have advanced one dollar per picul, and 
are now higher than at any time during the past 
mouth. Daily receipts are less than the demand, 
and the stock amounts to about 7,000 piculs. The 
Suez Canal steamer Port Fackson took 113,982 Ibs. 
for New York, and 160,065 Ibs. for Cadada, total 
274,077 Ibs. from Kobe on the 4th instant. From 
Yokohama Tea shipments are as follows —Steam- 
ship Galley of Lorne which sailed on August 30th, 
took 17,706 Ibs. for New York, and 71,073 Ibs. for 
Canada, total 88,770 lbs. The O. & O. steamer 
Gaelic took 13,255 ‘Ibs. for New Vork, 39,059 Ibs. 
for Chicago, 11,258 Ibs. for Saint Joseph, 202,933 
Ibs. for San Francisco, and 64,524 Ibs. for Canada, 
aggregating 331,048 Ibs. The bark Carrie Delap 
has cleared the port, but has not yet sailed. She 
has on board 149,650 Ibs. for New York, 132,372 Ibs. 
for Chicago, 2,795 Ibs, for Saint Paul, 8,870 Ibs, 
for Saint Joseph, and 419,103 Ibs. for Canada, 
total 712,790 Ibs. ‘The Suez Canal steamer Len- 
nox tool on the Sth instant, 112,796 Ibs. for New 
York, and 41,524 Ibs. for Canada, total 154,320 Ibs. 

















Common .......... 13 & under 
Goad Cominon Snare 
Medium wu... 516 to17 
Good Medium’. ts 18 to 20 
Fine 22 to 24 
Finest 26 & up'ds 








EXCHANGE, 


Foreign Exchange has advanced, and is still 
going up, the probability being that by the time 
this issue is in reader's hands the quotation ar 
nexed will below the current rates, 


















Sterting—Bank Bills on demand .... 3/2 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 328 
Sterling —Private 4 months’ sight 1 3/2 
Sterling —Private 6 months’ sight 33h 

On Paris—Bank sight....... + 3.96 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight + 4.08 

On Hongkong—Bank sight... 4°), prem. 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight 4°, dis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight... ore 


hanghai—Private 10 days? sight 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand... 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight. . 78 
Qn San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 76} 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight. 98 








| 
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NOW READY, 


Demy 16 mo., 40 pp., 
“ @y KNOWLEDGE of CHOLERA,” 
a Scientific Treatise, by Dr. Vax per 
Heynen, Physician to the General Hospital, &c. 
Chapters are devoted to the following Subjects : 
Tuz Coxma Bactiivs, 
Tue Patnorocy or Cuorera. 
Means or Prevention, 
Receptivity or tHE Bopy, 
Preventive Inocuation, 
ANNIHILATION or Bacrerra, 
TRreatent, 
To be obtained atthe Office of the 





Japan 





Matt, price Frety Cents. 
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Corrorare Mark. 





STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &. 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
_ April 10, 1886, 
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ZENGES. 
Oldest & Best Cough Remedy, 





K=A4TING’S LOZEN' 


K=E4TING’S LOZENGES. 


Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 





K=A4TING’S LOZENGES. 


Shut & est Cough Remedy. 


KEATING'S LOZENGES. 


Oldest Best_Congh Reme 














K=4TING's LOZENGES. 
| Gages Oltest & Test Cough Remedy. 

KEATING’S LOZENGES. 
2 Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 

KPATING'S LOZENGE 

zk Bo Ey et Cough Remedy. 

KEATING’S LOZENGES. 
Oldest & Test Cough Remedy, 

KEATING'S LOZENGES, 
Keecens Oldest & Hest Cough Remedy. 

KEATING’S ‘LOZENGES. 
pi Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 

KEATING'S LOZENGES. 


‘Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 


(EATING’S LOZENGES. | 
Cough Medicine than KEATIN 
Cineven Fl 

‘ 


there is no better 
LOZENGES 





they contain Ss 
y combined. Sold everywhere in small tins, 


SEATING S “‘WoRM TABLETS, 


MEAT, both in ap- 
able method of 
TESTINAL 
It is a perfectly safe and mild 
Sold 








pearance and taste, Furnishin 
administering the ‘only certain re rmedy for 
or THREAD WORMS 
preparation, and is especially adapted for Children. 
in Bottles, by all Chemists. 

Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London, 

Sxport Chemist and Druggist, 

April 10, 1886. 





















AMIUad HSITONA 


FOR GAS, WATER 


CAST ITRO 





YARROW’ S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 26 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 
———— 


ANDREW & JAMES .- 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


STEWART, LiMiTED, 


oF 


AND STEAM, 


LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


NWN PLP ES, 


Offices:—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 





STEEL RAILS, PLATES, 


ANGLES, TEES, 
TEE-BULBS, Z-BARS, CHANNELS, 


And other Srectat Sctions ; also, Fora: 








and Castinas of all kinds. 
THE STEBL COMPANY of SCOTLAND, 


180, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 
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IRON TUBES& FITTINGS | 


FOR GAS, WATER, STEAM ETC., 
LLOYD & LLOYD, | 


ALBION TUBE 





's guarantee of genuineness, 





"Printed and Published for the Proprietor, at 
of No. 12, Bluff, Yokohama 





t 
WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. | 


should feel grateful.”"—See 


r3 throughont India, 
fac-cimile of Baron Licbig’s Sie 822 EMeient Tonic in all 
tit 


LIBBIG’ 8 BXTRAGT OF MEAT Go., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 





rOHg Ne 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 
tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “ Health for all.” The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pills. 
Sm SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,”” 
says—I ordered the drayoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom 1 sewed out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value."” 


















SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


for bad legs, bad bi 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculou 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arre! 
all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his 
| lished in 1871, 5 





sts, and ulcera- 
in healing uleera- 
ng and subduing 





Is a certain ret 

















extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
“Thad with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment ome to the peuple, and nothing 
tould exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and hoise feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a teaspoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan~ 
peas, and the demand became, so great that 1 was 
to lock up the small remaining “stock.” 
all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
hi Wonka: 


May 1st 























FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK, FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 Jars. 





Invaluable for India as 


cases of Weakness. 
'- Keeps cood in the hottest 
> Climates, and for any 
length of time. 





‘ect, Settlement, by JAMES ExLacott BEALE, 
tember 1ith, 1980, 


rom 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


The Savin Weekly Mai: 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LI 


ERATURE, AND ART. 











No. 12, Vou. VIL] “ysguaiac’’’ YOKOHAMA, SEPTEMBER 18rn, 1886. wig %iti ($24 Per Annum. 
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CONTEN1 instant, at Dainohara, and afterwards visited 
Seanuny oF Nees . ~~ 277 the various official buildings in the Prefecture. 
Ee yc panea Bolin Tie ARE 2s; THE Colonial Staff Office will be removed to 
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Larrea Frost Lobos, a93| THE residents of Takamatsu, Sanuki, have peti- 
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TELEvRaws, 297 | Prefectural office there. 


ae ‘ay; Over a hundred applications for admission to 





for the autumn term. 


LeapinG merchants in Tsuruga have sub- 
scribed yex 3,000 for the establishment of a 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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No notice will be taken uf anonymous correspondence. | Prince Haru, w 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ Japan 
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uarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that : coe 
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and is now on a visit to Miyanosh’ta, 


a Tne trade in silk fabrics produced at Nishijin, 
Kyoto, which has been very dull for some 
= time, now displays renewed activity. 


HIKA, an a/faché to H. I. H. 
‘as released from his post at his 
own request the 13th instant. 
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At No. 72-C, Bluff, on the 15th instant, the wife of W.G.| |, ss 9: “ a . 
Cages hae Sn Kobe by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha’s steamers 


during August last was 2.480 packages. 





1 quantity of tea brought to Toky6 from 
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ons throughout the 
yO the 14th) Empire will, it is said, arrive in Tokyd about 
instant. the middle of November next to hold a meeting. 





Prince Narorron returned to T. 


Ansirat. Exomoto arrived at Niigata the 14th 





A parr of flower vases of very high merit, manu- 

—= factured at the TOky6é School of Manufactures, 
Tue usual meetings of the Genro-in have been) were presented to the Government the 12th 
resumed. i t. 


instant. 











Curaninr's Circvs continues to draw large|ANorier sailing match took place the 11th 
houses in TOkyd. ant at Yokuliama, but for various reasons it 


was decided that the race should be re-sailed 





Ma. Krracaxt, Governor of Kyéto City, has| 
arrived in the capital. 








equence of alterations ordered by the 
local Sanitary Committee, carpenters and other 
tradesmen in Osaka are said to be very busy 
at present. 


j Is 
Tur Zsukushi Nan has been ordered as a 


guardship to Nafa, Riukiu. 





Tue crop of grapes in Harima has been large : 
and wine-making is now in progress. Messrs, LiGey-kyoand B. ku Ki-so, the Korean 
gates, visited the Foreign Ollice the 13th 
instant, and had a conference with Mr, Aoki, 
Minister. 











Mr. Ovama, Secretary of the Japanese Legation 
in London, arrived in Tokyd, the r4th instant. 








Tue construction of the Amaki Aan at the Tareas Pe 
Ma. Parker, the United States Minister to 


Onohama Dockyard was begun the 7th instant.|“ er at 
Ketea, who has been recalled by his Govern- 


Viscount Martsrpara Rarsaxv, 4th 





cluss of }inent, has arsived at Yokohama in the U.S. 
weond grade, died the roth instant after a long! corvette Ossipre. 

| 
es iv is stated that the Lo 
Count YAMAGATA was present at ash 
of the troops of the Sendai Garrison, the 14th 
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illness. 3 f 
ness. Jon Chamber of Com- 


pam fight| merce, having received an enquiry from the 


i? Government relating to trade in Oriental 
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*! the Doshisha school at Kyto have been received | 


countries, has applied to the Tokyé Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association for information 
as to tariffs. 





Da. Iro, aphysician of the Imperial Household, 
has purchased, at a cost of sen 60 per /subo, 
several sudo of land at Shiohara on which to 
erect a hospital. 





Mr. Kimamura Tattcut, an adviser to the 
TOkyd Court of Appeal, was appointed to the 
office of chief of the First Criminal Bureau the 
14th instant. 


Mr. Hawanvsa, late Japanese Minister to Rus- 
sia, who recently returned to Japan, entertained 
a distinguished company to dinner at his resi- 
dence the 12th instant. 


Tue first of the season's grapes, brought to 
Téky6 the sth instant, were sold at sen 75 per 
basket, but the quotation has now declined by 
about 15 per cent. 


Mr. Mirsvnasut Nosuxata, secretary of the 
Kanagawa Prefectural Government Office, was 
promoted to the office of chief accountant in 
charge, the 14th instant: 


Tue Nagasaki negotiations still drag on slowly, 
and much impatience is beginning to be felt in 
Japan on account of the obstructions thrown in 
the way of a settlement. 


Tue total number of soldiers to be enlisted this 
year in the various garrisons throughout the 
empire is 16,958, of whom 525 are required for 
the Imperial body guards. 


Tue War Department has decided to purchase 
about 30,000 /sudo of land near Minami, Kita- 
machi, Misnjimachi, Aoyama, for use in place 
of the Hibiya parade ground. 


Tne recently reported complications in Korea 
have ceased to disturb the public, but the ques- 
tion of the peninsula's future is again anxiously 
discussed by the Japanese press. 


Dertwe the 4th and sth instant an extraordi- 
narily heavy fall of rain was experienced in 
Sorakugori, Yamashiro. The Kizugawa rose 
over six feet above the usual level. 


Prixce Suoren, the late ruler of the Riukiu 
Islands, who has been staying in Okinawa 





Prefecture, has asked the Government to extend 
his leave of absence for eighteen months. 


A maw and woman have been apprehended by 
ihe Kanagawa police on a charge of selling 
Japanese children between the ages of 5 and 8 
years to Chinese in the settlement at Yokohama, 


Durine August last thirty boxes of spurious teas 
were detected atthe Kobe Tea-inspecting Office, 
each containing 60 &ra, of which twenty-three 
were without trade-marks and 7 contained tea 
dust. 








Iv is stated that the following are the demands 
male by the Japanese Government with regard 
to the Nagasaki disturbance :—(1) a letter of 


apology from Admiral ‘Ting ; (2) punishment 
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of the Chinese sailors ; (3) an indemnity, to be 
disbursed in funeral and other expenses of 
constables and private individuals, and as com- 
pensation to their‘families. ~ 


Tue cavalry and infantry of the Toky6 Garrison 
will turn out for field exercise in Kanagawa 
Prefecture about the middle of next month. 
Lieut.-General Viscount Miyoshi will be present 
to direct the mancuvres. 





Tue manufacture in Osaka of matches for the 
China trade appears to have received an access 
of activity, the average monthly export of the 
commodity being now 3,316 gross of boxes, 
valued at over yen 800. 


Mr. Ho, of the Chinese Legation, Tokyé, bear- 
ing an official document from the Minister, has 
gone to Nagasaki. It is stated that the document 
contains’ instructions embodying the Minister's 
views on the late affair. 


Tur Government is said to have expressed an 
intention of taking in hand the construction of 
arailway between Nagasaki and Saseo. The 
work will be carried out in two sections, con- 
nected at Omura by a ferry. 


Tue Wakanoura Maru, which made a trip 
recently to Okinawa, will be placed on a regular 
line to the islands, calling at Kobe, Kagoshima, 
and other ports. Hitherto the Zewmo Mfaru has 
been the only boat plying to the islands. 


Tue 24th ult. being the birthday of the King of 
Korea, Mr. Takahira, Japanese Chargéd'Affaires 
in Sdul, accompanied by his secretary, visited 
the palace and had the honour of an audience 
with His Majesty and the Heir-apparent. 








Mr. Li Gey-xyo, Korean Ambassador and suite, 
arrived in Toky6 the gth inst. The object of 
his mission is stated to relate to the establishment 
of a Korean Legation in the capital, and as soon 
as the business is completed he will return to 
Korea. 


Tue plans of the proposed harbour improve- 
ments at Osaka have been completed. The 
first part of the work will be the construction of 
an embankment to connect Shojima and Ken- 
saki. A prefectural loan will be floated to 
defray the cost of the operations. 





ILE. the United States Minister has dismissed 
the appeal by P. C. Fullert against the de: 
of Mr. Warren Green refusing a new trial. A 
petition to the President of the United States on 
behalf of Fullert has been prepared and will 
probably be transmitted with the Minister's 
endorsement. 





Cnorera shows an appreciable abatement in 
Osaka and Tokyd, and a still more marked 
decrease in Kyoto; indeed it seems as if the 
disease has almost entirely lost its most 


malignant feature in the three cities, as well as| s 


in Hyogo. No new cases have been reported 
from Shiga Prefecture for more than a week. 


FOREIGNERS are believed to have bought in the 
Kobe market, from the first arrival of new 





season’s tea on 27th April to 31st ultimo, about | 


10,706,900 catties, almost equal to last season's 
total crop. Stocks at present are over 1,000,000 
catties, and about 4,000,000 catties are expected 
yet from the producing districts. 


Ir is rumoured that Mr. Nishi Tokujiro, an un- 


| pr 


Plenipotentiary, will be despatched to Russia to 
succeed Mr. Hanabusa, and that Marquis Saionji, 
Japanese Minister to Austro-Hungary, who re- 
turned to Japan the other day, will shortly lea 
for Vienna to resume his duties there. 





Tur Foreign Office reports that during July 
last, the total number of foreigners in Hyogo 
Prefecture who applied for passports to visit 
Kyoto and neighbourhood, either for health or 
other purposes, was 63, of whom 37 were English- 
men, 11 Americans, 9 Frenchmen, 2 Germans, 
2 Dutch, and 2 Austro-Hungarians. 





Ir is regarded as probable that private enter- 
prise will be permitted by the Government to 
take in hand the construction of the proposed 
railways in Kiushiu. One line, it is believed, 
willrun from Kadoshi, Buzen, through Chiku- 
zen to Kumamoto and Yatsushiro. The other 
will be laid from Kadoshi along the coasts of 
Bungo and Buzen. 


Tue Import trade still remains quiet, and sales 
are few, Prices are mostly steady, though a 
decline, which has not been followed by any 
considerable business, has taken place in Eng- 
lish Yarns. In metals little has been done, 
and, as large stocks have come to hand from 
Europe and China, buyers expect quotations to 
tend in their favour. Buyers in Kerosene are 
being supplied meantime from auction sales of 
damaged cargo, 11,0c0 cases. of which have 
already been sold. The Sugar market has 
been quiet and a slight fall has taken place 


in the quotation for Brown Formosa. There 
has been a falling off in the amount of 
business done in Raw Silk, the trade 


having received a sudden check by the rise in 
foreign exchange. Holders are stubborn, and 
as arrivals continue on a large scale, the stock 
list shows an increase of 1,200 piculs on the 
week. The trade in Waste Silk has been fairly 
large although this market has also been in- 
fluenced by the movement in exchange. There 
has been considerable business in Tea, transac- 
tions reaching the total of 2,600 piculs. Prices 
for lower sorts are steady but the better kinds. 
of leaf are scarce and dear, Foreign exchange 
has fallen a little, domestic remaining unaltered. 














We observe with satisfaction that the attitude 
attributed by a portion of the vernacular press to 
H.B.M’s. Consul at Nagasaki, in respect of the 
recent disturbance at that port, is very distinctly 
contradicted in the same columns, Cortes- 
pondents of the Fiji Shimpo and the Héchs 
Shimbun both concur in denying that Mr. Enslie 
expressed any opinion unfavourable to the con- 
duct of the Japanese. The correspondent of 
the former journal, who sign himself “ Rok6- 
i,” says that he called on Mr, Enslie, the 30th 
ultimo, and that, in the course of a long con- 
ion, the British Consul, while avowing 
reluctance to express any hasty or decided 
opinion about the question of culpability, never- 
theless disapproved the conduct of the Chinese 
naval authorities in neglecting to adopt proper 











cautions against disturbances which were 
likely to arise out of the affair of the 13th 
ultimo, and at the same time bore emphatic 
testimony to the forbearance and high sense of 





duty manifested by the Japanese police. As to 


unattached Envoy Extraordinary and Minister! the part taken by the Japanese residents, Mr. 
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Enslie is reported to have said that, in view 
of the small number of constables available 
at the crisis, the assistance of the people was 
very fortunate, since without it the damage 
to life and property would doubtless have 
been much greater. In point of fact, Mr. 
Enslie’s action throughout, and, we may add, 
the action of all the British officials in 
Japan, has been most friendly to this empire. 
It is impossible, as it would be unbecoming, to 
determine how far a peaceful settlement has 
been promoted by their efforts, but we do not 
hesitate to say that the rumours originally cir- 
culated by the 7/7? Shimpo with regard to this 
feature of the affair, were diametrically opposed 

to the truth. 
* 

ae 

The same correspondent of the Fiji Shimpo 
adds that there are indications of an attempt on 
the part of the Chinese to suborn Japanese wit- 
The story does not scem to be worth 
repeating except as an evidence of the bad 
blood that is sure to be caused by unduly pro- 
tracting the enquiry at Nagasaki. Probably to the 
same class belongs the rumour circulated by the 
Hupao that Mr. Drummond has advised his 
clients, the Chinese, to demand not only an in- 
demnity but also the removal of Prefect Kusaka. 
Itisprecisely to the sound judgmentand excellent 
temper of Prefect Kusaka that the public looks 
fora reasonable settlement of this wretched affair. 
Mr. Drummond is not credited with a very 
prudent attitude in his advocacy of the Chinese 
side, but we cannot believe that he has so far 
stultified himself and his cause as to attribute 
any blame to Mr. Kusaka. The Chinese con- 
tention is understood to be that, after the dis- 
turbance began, some of their countrymen who 
were silting quietly in grog-shops or other places 
of amusement, became the object of unprovoked 
attack on the part of Japanese citizens. Prima 
| facre we should be disposed to think that some- 
thing of the sort may have happened. The 
evidence of independent foreign witnesses goes 
to show that the behaviour of the Chinese sailors 
had been, for several days, gross enough to 
provoke a feeling which, among a people less 
good-humoured and long-suffering than the 
Japanese, must have found vent in speedy and 
violent retaliation. When therefore, it became 
known, on the night of the 15th of August, that 
a large force of these sailors was engaged 
in a murderous assault upon the police, and that 
many civilians were involved in the fracas, it 
would not have been in the least surprising had 
the whole town risen en masse and “ gone for” 
every Chinese liberty-man on shore. That is 
what would probably have happened in Europe 
or America. The Chinese commenced a dis- 
graceful riot, having preceded it by behaviour of 
the grossest character, and they must not 
complain because they suffered a little in 
criminately—if indeed, they did so suffer— 
in the tumult which they had themselves 
caused. The demands attributed to them are 
quite ludicrous, and their disposition to magnify 
a street brawl into an international question 
is a blunder of statesmanship which we find 





nesses. 














great difliculty in connecting, however remotely, 
with the name of the Viceroy Li. 
* 
ere 


We read inthe Nicht Nicht Shimbun, on the 
author of a Nagasaki correspondent, that 
Captain Lang has forfeited, in connection with 
the Nagasaki affair, both the confidence of the 











Chinese authorities and the popularity he pre- 
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viously enjoyed among those with whom he was. 
serving. The precise reasons for this are not 
mentioned, but the writer goes on to say that, 
since Captain Lang’s engagement has still three 
years to run, he will remain in the Chinese 
Navy, but will not retain his present high 
position in the Zing Fuen, From information 
which had previously reached ourselves, we arc 
disposed to think that there is some truth 
in this story. Captain Lang’s attitude in connec- 
tion with the Nagasaki investigations is said to 
have been too impartial and conciliatory to satisfy 
the Chinese, and it is further asserted that the 
responsibility of allowing the men to land on the 
day of the disturbance is laid upon his shoulders. 
Admiral Ting—so the story runs—was for siop- 
ping all leave, but Captain Lang pointed out 
that to confine the men to their ships in such 
hot weather must be injurious, It is scarcely 
credible that either or both of these reasons 
should possess weight with the Chinese, but 
truly their general conduct in connection with 
the Nagasaki affair has been of such a nature 
that one hesitates to pronounce anything too 
irrational. 





* 
ee 


The Chinzed Nippo says that the fee paid by 
the Chinese Government to Mr. Drummond for 
his services at Nagasaki is 100 tacls, or 135 yen, 
daily. At that rate his stipend from the 24th 
ultimo, when he left Shanghai, until the yth 
instant—the date of the C//nzer’s information— 
would be 2,285 yew. Unless rumour is much 
mistaken, this money is not likely to bring China 
any valuable return. The attitude assumed by 
Mr. Drummond is said to be in the last degree 
calculated to complicate the negotiations and to 
render an amicable settlement impossible. It 
isto be hoped that the common-sense of the 
Chinese will teach them, while there is yet time, 
that sound statesmanship does not entrust the 
unravelling of international entanglements to 
the narrow-minded and stubborn management 
of legal partisans. 











* 


ame 


Japanese papers publish the following tele- 


grams :— 
(Mainichi Shimbun.) 
Nagasaki, September gth, 7 p.m. 
The Japanese representatives here have applied 
to the Government pointing out the necessity of 
having at least one interpreter to assist them. 
(Fiji Shimpo) 
Shanghai, September gth (Afternoon). 
The Hupao states that Mr. Drummond has 
submitted a demand for an indemnity, an apology, 
and the dismissal of Governor Kusaka, for the 
approval of the Chinese Minister in Tokyd, 


(The abuy 
intelligibl 














Ing been sent in cypher, is not quite 





September oth (Afternoon). 
To-day’s enquiry refers to the disturbance of the 
13th ult.’ Mr. Kurokawa Koshiro, constable, who 
was wounded by Uhatsu and others during the 
disturbance, and two representatives from am 
the Japanese residents appeared yesterday 
representatives have also appeared to-day. 
will be used as witnesses. 

(Nicki Nichi Shimbun.) 

Nagasaki, Sept. roth, 4 p.m. 
Mr, Drummond states that he has not been able 
to procure certain evidence and therefore several 

months will be occupied by the present enquiry, 








They 














Nagasaki, Sept. roth, 6 p.m. 
To-day the fourth sitting of the enquiry took 
place. Japanese witnesses are being exainined. 





The affair of the 13th ultimo is not yet finished 
with. It is proposed to examine the Chinese wit- 
nesses next. 

(Mainichi: Shimbun). 

Nagasaki, Sept. 1oth, 1.10 p.m. 

It is stated that the Chinese representatives are 

seeking witnesses in the Chinese interest among 
Japanese, the suggestion being made that they 


resort to bribery. 
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Nagasaki, Sept. toth, 5.20 p.m. 
With regard to the affair of the 13th, the Japa- 
nese witnesses are now being examined. 
Nagasaki, Sept. rath (Evening). 
‘The official business of Mr. Hashiguchi is to 
write out the evidence of the witnesses and to re- 
ceive the statements of those who have sus do 
damage. 
Nagasaki, September roth (Delayed). 
Li Hung-chang enjoins a peaceful attitude on 
the Chinese representatives at the enquiry, and the 
Chinese Minister in Tokyd has given sim 
instructions. ‘Ihe Chinese Consul, however, is 
still endeavouring to discover evidence to defeat 
the Japanese, and the Consul seems to wish to 
postpone the enquiry, in the face of his previous 
siatements. 
At the third enquiry it was decided to affix to 
the minutes the seals of all those present. 
Nagasaki, September 14th, 4.50 p.m. 
The fifth enquiry was held to-day. "Japanese 
witnesses were again called and examined, 
Nagasaki, September 14th, (Forenoon.) 
Mr. Drummond has been allowed to examine 
the minutes of the first and second sittings of the 
enquiry, held by Governor Kusaka and’ Consul 
Ts. 























Nagasaki, September 15th, 1.30 p.m. 
Mr. Kawazu left for the capital to-day, 
Nagasaki, September 15th, 1.20 p.m. 
A sum of yen 200, contributed by residents of 
Kumamoto Prefecture, has been handed to the 
constables injured in the late disturbance. 
Nagasaki, September 15th, 8 p.m. 
Consul Tsai has intimated to the Japanese 
representatives that he desires to call witnesses 
other than Japanese or Chinese. 
Nagasaki, September 14th, 1.15 p.m. 
At the enquiry to-day it was decided that a 
sketch of the scene of the affray should be prepared. 
Mr. Drummond did not attend the sitting. ‘The 
sixth sitting is fixed for the 17th instant. 
(Fiji Shimpo.) 
Nagasaki, September 15th, (Afternoo 
Vladivostock is quiet. 


This may be a report brough 
Nagasaki trom that port— 
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a steamer which has arrived at 
Frye Searnpu } 


At yesterday’s enquiry several women of ill-fame 
were called and examined. 
(Hochi Shimbun.) 
Nagasaki, September 14th, 9.05 a.m. 
‘The fifth sitting of the enquiry was held yester- 
day. ‘The progress made is not known, but it is 
stated that the enquiry will occupy two months ye 
(Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 
Nagasaki, September 16th, 6 p.m. 
‘The sittings of the enquiry are not held on Sun- 
days or Thursdays. 
Naga 








ki, September 15th, 5.50 p.m. 
(Delayed.) 

The sittings of the enquiry have reached the 
seventh. ‘Ihe enquiry still deals with the distur- 
bance of the 13th, and Mr. Drummond proposes 
to cross-examine the Japanese witne: 


(Mainichi Shimbun.) 
Nagasaki, September 16th, 1 p.m. 


Mr. Ting, a student secretary of the Japa- 
nese Consulate in Tientsin, has been ordered to 
Nagasaki to act as interperter. 





Tue Korean correspondents of the Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun, Hochi Shimbun, and Fiji Shimpo 
describe the recent complications in the penin- 
sula in terms which are nearly identical. 
The unanimity of their testimony would be 
convincing were not better information forth- 
coming. The Michi Shimbun particu- 
larly outspoken, It emphatically refers the 
origin of the complications, in the first instance, 
to Russia’s ambitious designs, and in the second 
to Korea’s conviction that since she cannot 
count on the protection of either China or Japan, 
the great northern Power is her best guardian. 
The intrigues brought about by this concurrence 
of ambition and reliance are said to have been 
discovered by the Chinese Representative, Mr. 
Yuen Shi-kai, who, taking Min Yon-ik and other 
prominent Koreans into his confidence, pro- 
ceeded to intimidate the King and accomplish 
the downfall of the Russo-phile Ministers. The 


is 











Hoéchi's Ninsen correspondent alludes to a 


gle 


| ries. 


secret treaty between Koreaand Russia as though 
it were an unquestionable fact, and further 
states that a steamer called the Xas/an, owned 
by the C.M.S.N. Company, arrived at Ninsen, 
the 24th ultimo, carrying 250 Chinese braves 
who subsequently entered Séul in disguise. 


* 
ee 


The Chdya Shimbun's account differs in some 
interesting respects from that of its contempora- 
It says that Mr. Yuen Shi-kai acted in 
accordance with instructions telegraphically 
conveyed to him, August 13th, from Li Chung- 
tang, who, having learned that a secret treaty 
had been concluded with Russia, ordered the 
arrest and despatch to China of the Korean 
Ministers concerned in the affair. With regard 
to the origin of the secret treaty, the Chéya 
explains that there is in Séul a party strongly in 
favour of Western civilization and bitterly op- 
posed to China’s suzerainty. The leaders of 
this party, chief among whom is Kin Ban-shok, 
Minister for Home Affairs, negotiated the 
Rassian treaty, seing no other way of launching 
their country in the path of progress. The 
Queen is credited with having countenanced 
their design. The Choya’s correspondent adds 
that the King of Korea, probably anticipating 
and desiring to avert China's anger, ordered the 
degradation and exile of the four progressionist 
leaders August 8th, that is to say, four days 
before the supposed receipt of Li Chung-tang’s 


instructions to Mr. Yuen Shi-kai. 


* 
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It may be asserted with tolerable confidence 
that all these stories are wide of the mark so far 
the supposed Russian treaty is concerned. 
he latest account of the Wrehi Nichi Shim- 
dun's correspondent probably comes nearest to 
the truth. That writer refers the whole trouble 
to the jealousy of Min-Yon-ik, who, seeking to 
displace the leaders of the rival Kim faction, 
accused them of intriguing with Russia, and 
persuaded not only the Chinese Representative 
in Soul, but even the Viceroy Li, to credit the 
charge. Probably something is also to be 
placed to the account of the disfavour into 
which the whole Kim faction fell with China in 
consequence of Kim-Yo-Kun’s escapade. To 
us it seems that the complication is another 
testimony to the foresight of the Japanese 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, who long 
ago predicted that in the feuds of rival political 
parties in Korea lay the principal source of 
danger to the peace of the East, 


a*e 


The F7ji Shimpo professes to see in the present 
turn of affairs in Korea matter of the gravest 
interestto Japan. The native journal says :—We 
are astounded on the one hand by the daring want 
of principle evinced by Yuen, Min, and some 
of their friends, and on the other by the ignorance 
and stupidity of the King of Korea and his state 
oflicers. These latter have shown their utter 
incompetence to guide the affairs of a nation. 
If Korea were a country remote and distant 
from our borders, we might be justified in viewing 
with equanimity what has taken place there ; but 
the nature of the relations between Japan and 
Korea emphatically forbids the adoption of any 
such position, The recurrence of such trouble 
as we are now informed of in Korea must lead 
to the most serious consequences, in which we 
will unavoidably be involved. What are we to 
do? Pursue a vigorous and resolute policy and 
endeavour to free Korea from the evils which at 
present surround her, while at the same time 
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guarding ourselves from danger. We believe it 
to be useless to follow a moderate and mild 
course, merely for the sake of peace and quict- 
ness, for before we can have sufficient time to 
regret the consequences of such folly, events 
will already have brought on us dangers from 
which we will not be able to escape. 


* 
* 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun continues its refer- 
ences to the Korean troubles in the following 
strain;—In the absence of direct telegraphic 
information from S6ul, we are left in darkness 
as to the circumstances relating to the cause of 
offence Korea has given to China. But enough 
is known to show that China has been very 
prompt and energetic in this instance; the 
remonstrance to the Korean Government, the 
banishment of the Korean Ministers, and the 
sending of Min to Tientsin—all these measures 
were executed in two, or at most, three days. 
Telegrams intimate that these steps have re- 
stored order for the present, but it is to be 
apprehended that the events may prove the 
forerunners of a still more grave series of 
complications. Some persons suppose that 
the secret treaty with Russia was planned 
by the Ministers of the Right and the Lett, 
and put into execution by the influence of the 
Queen, It is a notorious fact that among high 
Korean dignitaries there are a considerable 
number who desire to oust the Min family from 
power by allying themselves with Russia; but 
the story of the Queen lending her influence to 
further this plan is incredible, as she is herself 
one of the hated family. Others say that Min- 
yon-ik, seizing a certain rumour as to the desire 
of the two Ministers to conclude a treaty of 
alliance with Russia, used it as a means of 
wresting political power from them. Neither 
of these two suppositions can be entirely ac- 
cepted, but the fact of Korea’s reliance upon 
Russia seems to be true; for, however pre- 
cipitate and ruthless China may be when 
she discovers weakness in the force against 
which she contends, she would not in all pro- 
bability have adopted such a decisive step in 
the present case had there not been some 
tangible facts to prove the existence of such 
relations between Korea and Russia. As to 
Mr, Yuen Shi-kai, he is no mere representative 
of China in Korea; his arbitrary conduct in 
packing off Min to Tientsin and prohibiting 
the use of the telegraph line except by his 
own Government, force us to presume that he 
has the supreme control of Korean affairs. It 
is now evident that the policy of China is 
to establish over Korea a de facto claim of 
sovereignty, and thus compel other Powers to 
acknowledge Korea’s dependent positiontowards 
her. Finally, as to the cause of Korea’s recent 
inclination towards Russia: the most potent 
factor is the inborn tendency of the Korean 
people to depend upon a foreign Power which 
seems to have a warm interest in their country. 
But more potent still is the family feuds among 
the Korean statesmen, whose first care is to 
promote their own personal interest even at the 
expense of their country. It matters little to 
them whether they depend upon China or Russia, 


so long as their private interest is served. 


* 
aw 


The Hochi Shimbun's saleguard against the 
dangers to which the present state of Korean af- 
fairs gives rise, is an agreement by the chief 
Powers concerned to place the peninsula in a 
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position similar to that occupied by Belgium. 
Korea the Hochi'regards as an Oriental Turkey ; 
both ‘are equally fertile in political intrigues 
though those of the latter are the more widely 
reaching. Unless steps are taken now to clearly 
establish, and define Korea’s position and 
status she will undoubtedly constitute in the 
near future the material from which a spark will 
spring that may set a great part of the civilized 
world ina tremendous conflagration. Japanand 
China are deeply concerned in the future of the 
peninsula, for the loss of Korean independence 
must plunge both Powers into a maze of com- 
plications and trouble. Though China has spent 
a great deal of money on, and given much 
attention to her neighbour, no result profitable to 
either side has been attained. On the contrary, 
we now find that Korea is disposed to rely on 
Russia, and it is easy to perceive that if the 
latter is successful in her plans and acquires a 
port open during all the winter, the event will be 
a distinct shock both to China and Japan. In 
the immediate future China will certainly not 
stand still, and whether she advances or retire 
her condition must cause anxiety to Japan. 
It is the duty of Japanese statesmen to stand 
out against any unlawful action that China 
may take in reference to the East, especially 
if any attempt is made by the Chinese to take 
possession of Korea. They must be com- 
pelled to give up any such design, and prob- 
ably the best deterrent will be the placing of 
Korea in a position of firm independence, In 
order to define the conditions under wirich that 
object may be attained, China, Japan, England, 
and Russia ought to send delegates to dis- 
cuss the subject. China should be required to 
desist from interference in the affairs of the 
peninsula, and to abandon her nominal claims 
of sovereignty, England ought to give up Port 
Hamilton, and the four Powers should pledge 
themselves to abstain from schemes of aggres- 
sion in reference to Korea and to compel all 
others to preserve a similar attitude. 














* * * 

The Times has certainly madea singular fiasco 
over the Port Hamilton affair. It commenced 
by locating the little group of islands in Quel- 
part, and ever since that curious blunder it has 
remained in a persistently dense fog about the 
whole business. Of course the big journal is 
not infallible. Like its humble contemporaries, 
it is liable to error. But at this time of day 
there is just cause to complain of its mis- 
takes, especially when they place England 
in a ridiculous light. ‘Port Hamilton,” Zhe 
Times now tells us, “was obtained by this 
country in a regular and peaceful manner, 
by bargain and agreement with those in whom 
the nominal right of possession vested. 
Consequently there is no analogy whatever, 
either in point of intrinsic importance or of 
method of acquisition, between our annexa- 
tion of Port Hamilton and the reported Russian 
demonstration against Port Lazareff.”  Else- 
where the London journal asserts that the annexa- 
tion of Port Hamilton—observe that it is now 
termed “annexation” though it was originally 
declared tobe temporary occupation”—was the 
result of negotiations between Sir Harry Parkes 
and Li Hung-chang. Now, so far as this infor- 
mation is concerned, it is grotesquely false. 
The simple fact is that the first intimation which 
Li Chung-tang received of the affair was a tele- 
gram from the Chinese representative in London 
announcing that the occupation had been 





was 








accomplished. China and Korea were alike 
take by surprise, and there commenced then 
and there a series of remonstances of which 
it is scarcely possible to suppose Zhe Times 
ignorant. Indeed, so far from having obtained 
possession of the islands peacefully “ by bargain 
and agreement,” the British occupation was quite 
recently made the subject of a renewed remon- 
strance on Korea's part. Zhe Zimes is the victim 
of a deliberate hoax, and when it makes a parade 
of British virtue, as exhibited at Port Hamilton, 
contrasting it with Russian aggression as 
suspected at Port Lazareff, it acts the Pharisee 
in a grotesquely palpable fashion. The Rus- 
sians must laugh heartily over this Tartuftian dis- 
play, and the world will set it down as another 
startling example of British hypocrisy. 








We have been requested to publish the follow- 
ing outline of a project which, we trust, will 
receive hearty support :—‘‘A few of the resi- 
dents in Tsukiji, being anxious to form a local 
Boating and Gymnastic Club, have formed them- 
selves into a temporary committee for that pur- 
pose. They have rented a piece of ground at 
Kawasaki's ship-building yard, immediately 
below the Concession, purchased a Boat-house 
and a four-oar racing boat, and arranged to com- 
pete at the forthcoming Yokohama Regatta in 
some of the events. The same gentlemen have 
naugurated a Bathing Club in connection with 
the above arrangements. A boat leaves Akashi 
Bashi every evening, except Sundays, at 5.30; 
and salt water bathing is enjoyed at a very short 
distance from Tsukiji, the spot being favorable 
for swimmers and non-swimmers at nearly 
all conditions of the tide. The committee pro- 
pose to hold a meeting of those interested in 
the present undertaking, and will be glad of the 
support of all who are willing to assist. The 
proposals to be laid before such a preliminary 
general mecting are:—(1) That proper apparatus 
for fitting out a Boating Club be secured. (2) 
That a house-boat for bathing purposes be 
built. (3) That a gymnasium be constructed 
and the necessary appurtenances obtained. (4) 
That energetic steps be taken to secure the use 
of ground for tennis, baseball, football, and 
cricket,—and the various implements for such 
games either bought or imported. A subscrip- 
tion of $10 or $12 per annum will probably suilice 
for all purposes. The meeting was held at 4 
p.m. on Saturday the rith instant, at Kawasaki's 
yard. 





Lorp Granvitie’s retirement from the political 
stage is naturally made the occasion for some 
neatly turned panegyrics by his admirers. The 
praise is certainly deserved, for the Earl has 
many fine qualities, not the least admirable of 
which were displayed in his long performance 
of the difficult task of leading a minority in 
the Upper House. As Foreign Secretary, how- 
ever, we cannot think that his country owes him 
a very heavy debt of gratitude. In that office 
too many opportunities presented themselves 
for the exercise of his unhappy faculty of 
indecision. It has been most fortunate for the 
continuity of British foreign policy that there 
was found in the Liberal ranks a statesman so 
true to the traditions which Lord Salisbury re- 
presents as Lord Rosebery, Could the direction 
of the country’s foreign affairs remain in the 
hands of these two noblemen for the next ten or 
fifteen years, it would be a happy thing for British 
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first the Japanese were a litle puzzled about it, 
and being at the same time deterred by the pro- 
hibition which rests upon all places of public 
entertainment during the cholera epidemic, their 
inclination was to stay away rather than to go. 
But since the accounts of the more adventurous 
spirits have been circulated abroad, people 
flock with greater and greater avidity to sce the 
novelties, until the big tent nightly accommodates 
from two to four thousand spectators. Ele- 
phants, tigers, and lions are in themselves power- 
ful attractions to the Japanese, and when the 
remarkable performances of wonderfully trained 
horses are added, an enthusiastic audience may 
be safely counted on. But if Mr. Chiarini wishes 
to preserve the popularity he has begun to earn, 
we strongly recommend him to diminish the 
“gagging " features oftheentertainment. A circus 
clown is very well in his way, but to be at all 
amusing it is essential that he should be intelli- 
gible, and since he cannot be that in Japan, his 
role had better be curtailed as much as pos- 
sible. Even to an audience of children it 
would be wearisome to see aman manceuyring a 
hobby horse round and round a ring, puting 
it through paces and passages and tumbling it 
over hurdles with most inartistic reiteration. 
The Japanese have a keen appreciation of fun 
and humour, but they will very soon abstain 
from visiting the circus if they suspect that the 
entertainment offered to them includes features 
purposely adapted to a low order of intelligence. 
If Mr. Charini is well advised—and we speak 
with the confidence of long experience—he will 








eliminate from his performance everything in 
the nature of extravagant gestures, pidgin Japa- 
nese, and tiresome tomfvolery, and will apply 
himself to seriously exhibiting the skill of his 
troupe and the wonders of his stable and 
menagerie. We observe, by the way, that he 
advertizes the name of the place of entertain- 
ment as “ Akiwa-no-hara,” whereas the name is 
really pronounced Akiha-no-hara. 





‘Ay officer of a steamer which recently visited 
the Riukiu Islands sends us a letter in which 
he gives a short account of his observations af 
that place:—"The principal object of our voyage 
to Riukiu was to convey thither the new Go- 
vernor, Mr. Oseko Sadakio, and a body ot 
police—the relief for those who had put in their 
time in the prefecture. After a detention at 
Osima Anchorage, during very bad weather, 
we arrived at the islands on the 24th ultimo, 
and anchored outside the mouth of the river at 
Nawa. There isa capital anchorage, however, 
inside for vessels drawing not more than rq feet. 
We remained until the 1st instant, when, having 
embarked the time-expired police, we sailed for 
your port. The climate may be described as 
salubrious and the temperature equable, our 





instruments never indicating more than 42" or 
less than 83° Fabr. in the shade, and the nights 
are sufficiently cool to make a blanket a neces- 





they were not of a ferocious kind, their bites 





being scarcely perceptible. In appearance the 
inhabitants much resemble the Japanese, 
and are an easy-going people, who give nu 
trouble to the Government, ‘The authorities 





consequently have complete control, and the 





They are widely different, however, from the 
Japanese in one particular—that of cleantines 
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Circus is reaping the fruits of its 
proprietor’s enterprise in coming to Tokyd. At 


A few mosquitocs came off to us, but) 


the lower orders especially. ‘Their wants are few 
and modest, and although Japanese merchants 
have established stores for the sale of products 
from Japan and foreign countries, they do not 
appear to be doing a roaring trade. I suppose 
that there is no article in the world which has 
penetrated into so many obscure and remote 
corners of the earth as ‘“ Bass’s Bottled Beer.” 
We found it in Riukiu, in perfect condition, at 
the moderate price of 30 sem per quart bottle. 
The women are modest, and have a re- 
markably fine carriage, the result, doubtless, 
—as I have observed in other parts of the 
world—of carryirrg burdens upon the head, 
which is the common practice. 
plentiful, and those I handled appeared to have 
been properly broken to the saddle. Although 
seldom over 12 hands, they are of a much 
betier breed than the Japanese animal, possess 
better points, and are stronger. Those I rode 
had good mouths and manners, and a gait that 
never slackened. With a party from the ship 
I rode up to the Castle, a steep incline, and 
the animals required no. urging whatever, being 
just as fresh at the finish as at the start. The 
roads, which are excellent, even by comparison 
with those in the neighbourhood of Yokohama, 
were made by the authorities, who are institut- 
ing improvements in all directions, In the 
Castle, we found troops (about 250), a detach- 
ment from the Kumamoto Garison, whose term 
of service in Riukiu is one year, and who will 
be relieved next April.” 
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Tuese are trying times for the politicians who 
call themselves Irish patriots. On the side of 
their opponents there is such an undiscriminat- 
ing resolve to discredit them, that, do what they 
will, they find themselves in the wrong. 
cusations of association with Fenians and 
Moonlighters are freely uttered against them. If 
they keep silence, then they are regarded as 
adimiuing the charge. If they deny it, then 
they have added falseh-od to their other iniqui- 
ties. It has fared so with Mr. Parnell. He 
publicly declared that he and his party had no 
manner of connection with the Fenians. Zhe 
Limes retorted :—" Mr. Parnell: has quite 
recently been convicted, upon evidence from 
which there is neither escape nor appeal, of 
having deliberately and repeatedly aflirmed that 
which he knows to be false.” In 
dilemma men are apt to become unreasonable. 
Seeing that speech is useless, their inclination is 


Ac- 


such a 


to resort to blows. But if blows are delivered, 
at this juncture, on the Irish side, then the policy 
of the Conservatives is justified and Coercion 
occupies the platform. Will the “ patriots ” 
find in Parliamentary obstruction a suflicient 
vent for their wrath ? 


is Uhe resour 


Parliamentary obstruction 
plainly indicated even by English- 
men. Viscount Hampden, writing in the July 
number of the Contemporary Review, says :— 
“TL would rather not predict what would happen 





\in the event of the prayer of Ireland being again 
and again refused, lest it should be said that I 
had the bad tas 
ments. 





to use threats instead of argu- 
But having had some experience, as 
the of 
severe stain upon parliamentary government 
Tecusequent upon the attitude of members from 





Speaker ef House of Commons, of the 


jlreland disaffected to the British connection, 
I deem it my duty to warn all those interested 


hee aS niger: | 
of policeman is pretty much of a sinecure. jin Parliament (and who is not?) of the dangers | 


| 


ahead.” Lord Hampden, or Mr, Brand as he 
was lately called, will doubtless be accused of 





encouraging parliamentary obstruction, just as 
Mr, Gladstone has been accused of putting a 
premium on violence and bloodshed. But if 
the arguments of the ‘patriots ” are to be an- 
swered as Zhe Times has answered Mr. Parnell ; 
and if their hands must be held under the 
Damoclean sword of coercion, we do not see 
what them but an accentuated 
renewal of their old tactics in the House. 
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A corresronvent of the S/. Fames's Budget 
sends the following story to that journal :-— 


We all know the opera of the “Gazza Ladra.”” Here is 
a true story of what happened to a friend of mine, now one 
of the highest dignitaries of our Church. 

It was a spring morning, bright and fragrant; the wide 
window of the inner sitting-room, which looked ‘out upon 

ne little strip of garden common to most town houses, was 
open. ‘This garden was divided in the middle ; the first half 
nearest to the house scarcely deserved the name of garden, 
being closely flagged and with no flowers visible except a 
few which grew in large tubs placed upon the pavement ; 
the second half was a glowing mass of flowers. 

Close by the open window stood a,writing-table, and beside 
it sat a young man busily copying out a poetical effusion, 
the composition of which had served to while away the long 
hours of a sleepless night. He was about to finish the last 
verse of his poem when he heard a voice at the window, 
and, looking up, he saw a large, black, and somewhat pert- 
looking Lird standing on the ledge of the window and look- 
ing in at the room very curiously, while every now and then 
it Uttered some unintelligible word, ‘The writer at the table 
remaining motionless, the bird hopped into the room, 
Alighting on the writing-table, it proceeded to walk up and 
down, peered long into the ink-bottle, and, lifting up a pen 
in its‘beak, it pattered along over the foolscap ; only now 

then dropping the pen to utter a word which sounded 
like“ Packet’? or ** Parker.” By-and-by the jackdaw for- 
sook the table, and, after hopping from chair to chair, made 
its way out by an open door to the stairs, ‘These he 
mounted till he arrived at the nursery, where he seemed 
quite at home. 

‘The family expected that the bird would disappear in the 
same mysterious way asit hadarrived, But no: itattached 
itself keenly to its new friends, feeding from their table and 
learning some of their names. But ina few days the 
butler Was in trouble: several spoons were missing. Every 
coiner of the house was searched, but they were nowhere 
to be found. Now one thought of doubting the butler’s 



































integrity, but he became a miserable man. y-and-by 
juons were missing, and, worse still, money! One of 
children of the house had lost its birthday gift of a 






halicrown as wellas a florin. Now the old nurse 

s: the money had Leen lost in her dominions. 
ick looks were cast upon the nursery-maid, and suspicions 
grew into almost certainty when a sovereign belonging to 
the nurse herself had vanished from the shelf where she 
had hidden it, The nursery-maid wept in secret, and 
walked heavy-hearted from room to room. And all this 
while bright-eyed Parker hopped up and down the stairs— 
a delight equally to the children and the elders of the house. 

The spring had deepened into eatly summer when, one 
day, the dining-room window lay open, where the family 
weie gathered round the luncheon table. Parker, who was 
not admitted to the room during meal-time, was standing 
disconsolately on the flagged half of the garden. A drum- 
ticle was selected for his t and, luncheon being ever, 
it was flung to him and greedily seized. Parker, however, 
did not proceed, as usual, to pick his bone; but'gathering 
it up with a well-balanced care, began a series of sidelong 
hops alung the stone flags until he reached the garden, then 
up one of the sidewalks and in between a bed of furget- 
me-nots and tulips, where, when nearly out of sight, he 
began to cover the bone up with eath. Observing this, 
the young puet suddenly saw again in his mind’s eye the 
statue of Justice in the Piazza at Florence, erected to the 
memory of the poor servant-gil who had paid the penalty 
of death for stealing her mistress’s diamonds, which were 
afterwards discovered ina jackdaw’s nest. He went out 
the yarden, and there, amongst the forget-me-nots, under 
a thin coating of mould, lay all the missing goods and some 
that had not heen missed. 

Next murning the body of the unfortunate Parker was 
found in a rain-water barrel just beneath the window of the 
butler’s bed-room. No one knew how Parker had come by 
his death’: the butler being apparently the most ignorant all. 


























From the “ Report of the Commissioner of the 
Imperial Mint” for the year ended March 31st, 
1850—the receipt of which we acknowledge—it 
appears that, during the period of nine months 
covered by the Report, the quantities of gold, 
silver and copper coined at the Mint were 
35,493.13 02., 5,159,483.90 oz. and 5,293,165 oz. 
respectively ; and the coins struck were 5-yer 
gold pieces to the value of $650,420 ; silver 1- 
yen pieces and auxiliary coins to the value of 
<4,100,372.42, and copper t-sen and 4-sen 
pieces lo the value of $312,330.27. The copper 
coins were stuck entirely trom old sempo-sen, 
which were recalled by proclamatfon. Of the 
silver coins no less than 14,386,163 in number, 
were auxiliary—chielly of ten and twenty sen 
denominations, With the additions shown in this 
Report, the amounts of gold, silver and copper 
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coins struck at the Mint from its commencement 
to the 31st of March last, were $56,741,808, 
$58,828,214.40 and $11,326,288.37 respectively, 
making a grand total of $126,895,310.77.. The 
Mint, in the same time, realized a net profit of 
$7,492,811. 

* ss * 

Our readers may remember that a Decree 
isstied last December, with reference to a change 
in the ‘ remedy of fineness "—that is to s: a 
change in the limits of fineness—of subsidiary 
silver coins, was wrongly interpreted by some 
critics in the sense of a debasement of the coin- 
age. The Commissioner of the Mint explains 
as follows :—* By the Imperial Decree issued 
December last, the Remedy of Fineness of 
Subsidiary Silver Coins has been extended from 
2to3permil. The former Remedy of Fineness, 
2.0 per mil for coins taken both singly and 
collectively, was found to be too narrow for 
a coin of such alow standard as our Subsidiary 
Silver—viz: silver 800, copper 200—especially 
if large coinages had to be undertaken and each 
single coin kept within the limits of Finen: 
Now that our financial condition has improved 
so that silver coins and paper money pass at 
par, a large amount of subsidiary silver coin is 
required for circulation, and the extension of the 
Remedy will facilitate the coinage of these large 
quantities without causing any change in the 
average composition of the coins, which will as 
usual closely approximate to Sco fineness.” 


* 
ane 


We observe with great pleasure that the Com- 
missioner pays the following high tribute to the 
abilities and services of Mr. W. Gowland and 
Mr. R. MacLagan :—“ The appointment of W. 
Gowland, F.C.S., Associate of the Royal School 
of Mines, as the Technical Adviser to the Com- 
missioner, Chemist and Assayer of the Mint, 
and also that of R. MacLagan, M.I.M.E,, as the 
Engineer of the Mint, terminated on the 31st 
day of January last, and the prolongation of 
both for the further period of three years has 
been authorized. Since the first appointment 
of these gentlemen in the Mint thirteen years 
have passed ; during that time their duties have 
been ably and diligently performed and the 
Mint has benefitted not a little from their 
services. During the last few years the work 
of the Mint gradually increased, until last year 
the coinage exceeded that of any preceding 
year, and in the present year a large quantity of 
Subsidiary coins had to be rapidly struck; there 
has been, however, no delay in any of the opera- 
tions, and the fineness of the coins has heen 
accurately maintained, owing to the careful 
attention of Mr. Gowland, who in his important 
post has also introduced yarious processes 
which much facilitate the work, especially of 
the Assay and of the Metallurgical Departments. 
In the Mint machinery there was no breakdown, 
owing to the able superintendence of Mr. 
MacLagan, to whom also we are indebted for 
the designs and arrangement of the new 
Engineering Works of the Mint, which enable 
us now to be independent of external engineer- 
ing help and to make any addilional machine 
we may require in any of the departments.” 

















Aw immense improvement has been effected in 
the conditihn of Tokyd this year by the 
abundant use of watering carts. Dust used 
be the plague of the city. It afllicted Tokyé 
much as smuts torment London, 
carried volumes of gritty particles into the 
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houses and lungs ofthe inhabitants, one long- 
recognised consequence of this nuisance being 
an exceptionally high rate of mortality among 
children, No method of architecture could be 
better calculated than that of Japan to enhance 
the inconveniences of a dust storm, Houses 
with their floors raised about 18 inches from the 
ground and their fronts completely open to the 
streets, offer no sort of obstacle to the free 
ingress of everything which the wind is capable 
of carrying. To protect themselves, in some 
sort, against this torment, the citizens used to 
spend a good deal of time and labour ladling 
water over the spaces before their houses; but 
as the fluid they used was generally taken from 
the sewers, and as the operation was partial and 
fitful, it is a moot question whether they did not 
make the trouble worse, This year, however, the 
Municipality has taken the matter vigorously in 
hand. Watering carts have been constructed in 
large numbers. How many of them there are 
we should be afraid to say, but we have seen 
one marked ‘537.” They are just large enough 








.{to be drawn by one man, and the work of 


manning and using them has been contracted 
for by a well known merchant of Tokyo— 
Mr. Iwaya Matsuhei—who is renowned for his 
advertising enterprise, and who is supposed to 
have undertaken this job with the view of still 
further familiarizing the city with his name, 
rather than of deriving any direct profit. At all 
events the Municipality and Mr, Iwaya between 
them have rendered T6kdy considerably more 
habitable than it used to be. 








Ir appears that after all these years Macao is at 
length to be recognised asa Portuguese Colony. 
The Portuguese had been for more than 4 
years engaged in virtually unsuccessful efforts 
unsuccessful, according to Medhurst, chiefly 
because of their own violence—to open a trade 
with China when, in 1557, they received per- 
mission to land and erect store-houses on an 
island near the mouth of the Canton River. To 
this island they gave the name of Macao. It 
was a desert place. According to some ac- 
counts, the permission granted by China—or. 
to speak more correctly, by Chinese provincia) 
Mandarins—was in consequence of assistance 
rendered by certain Portuguese adventurers to 
the Canton authorities in hunting down a pirate 
chief. Upon this permission the Portuguese 
founded a claim to the island, and despite 
the obviously slender nature of the title, have 
continued ever since to govern the place 
s though it were a Portuguese possession 
The Chinese, meanwhile, though with their 
usual temporizing policy they refrained from 
any active attempt to control the settlement, 
resisted on several occasions the Portuguese 
assertion of territorial rights. In 1749, a con- 
vention was signed providing for a joint Por 
tuguese and Chinese Government of the place, 
and this arrangement continued for nearly a 
century. In 1849, the celebrated Governor 
Amaral forcibly abolished the Chinese custom 
house at Macao and took steps to establish 
the und 
He was assassinated by the Chinese, the re- 
sult being that the resident Chine: 
was expelied from X 
thenceforth exclusively governed by the Por- 
tuguese, 

made to ob 
sovereignt 














ided sway of Portugal over the island 
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but they were all 
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unsuccessful. 





Now, however, it is asserted that Sir Robert Hart 
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cao and the island was| 


has arranged the basis of a treaty by which China 
withdraws all oppositon to Portugal's claim, in 
return for concessions to be made by the latter 
Power with a view to the better protection of the 
inese revenue. Sir Robert recently paid a 
visit to Hongkong with the object of devising 
some means to put an end to the smuggling of 
which that place is supposed to be the head- 
quarters. Macao had to be brought into the 
arrangement, and hence the surrender of the 
island to the Power which has ruled it so long. 
It is not yet known exactly what scheme Sir 
Robert has elaborated with regard to smuggling, 
but rumour says, among other things, that the 
Hoppoship of Canton is to be abolished and that 
the customs at that place are to be brought 
under the control of the service over which Sir 
Robert Hart presides. 





Mr. Frovpe has been lately dubbed a “ roman- 
tic historian” and a “small literary Ananias” 
by Robert Buchanan in the Pa// Mall Gazette, 
but the animus which inspired the diatribe was 
so palpably the effect of Mr. Froude’s scathing 
reference in “Oceana” to the latter's “New 
Abclard” as the worst book he ever read, that 
most people familiar with the novelist’s flights 
in speculative philosophy can only have been 
amused by his display of spleen. It is, never- 
theless, true that Mr. Froude is not the most 
accurate of historians. Some sort of latitude 
may be given to one writing of Japan and the 
Japanese, twenty or twenty-five years ago, but 
there is little excuse for a writer allowing the 
errors of those days to be perpetuated now. In 
a comparatively recent edition of Froude's 
“Short Studies on Great Subjects” the follow- 
ing paragraph re-appears, in his article on 
“England's Forgotten Worthies,” the article 
itself, it must be remembered, being a review of 
papers published by the Hakluyt Society:—“ In 
taking out Sir Edward Michellthorne to India, 
in 1604, he (John Davis) fell in with a crew of 
Japanese, whose ship had been burnt, drifting 
at sea, without provisions, ina leaky junk. He 
supposed them to be pirates, but he did not 
choose to leave them on board ; and, in a few 
hours, watching their opportunity, they murder- 
ed him.” It seems almost incredible that any 
reflective writer could, at this day, reproduce, 
without comment, a statement of this kind, and 
it is, of course, unnecessary to point out its 
manifest absurdity here. Butthe subject is one 
that has had and always will have an irresistible 
attraction for English youth, and it is, therefore, 
a pity that an act of perfidy like that described 
should be laid to the charge of a people thou- 
sands of miles removed from the possible scene 
of action and inherently incapable of such a 
crime. 











Mr. Stow appears to be enjoying at Bangkok 
all the unpopularity which attaches to the levy- 
ing of a poll-tax, There is something peculiarly 
irritating about this species of impost. It is as 
though one were required to pay to prove one’s 
identity as a British subject, and to establish 
one’s title to protection which every Englishman 
holds that he has an inherent right to expect. 
Many are bellious voice has been raised against 
it in Japan. But, so far as we know, no one here 
has ever been so hot-headed and silly as to 
make the Consuls the object of his indignation. 
It is merely their unpleasant duty to collect the 
They have nothing to do with its imposi- 
tion, nor any power to remit it, The British 


tax. 
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residents of Bangkok, however—if we may judge 
from what the correspondent of the China Mail 
writes—are not sufficiently clear-sighted to 
detect the difference between a controlling au- 
thority and a mere agent. The poll-tax has been 
raised 1co per cent. during Mr. Satow's réyfme, 
and so, very logically, they are irate against Mr. 
Satow. Moreover, that gentleman has been guilty 
of another unpardonable offence. He has caused 
the legend “No public thoroughfare” to be 
inscribed over the gate of the Consulate. This 


is a most heinous proceeding. 





Tue Shanghai Mercury says that Judge Denny 
has asked the Hongkong Government to take 
over from Korea the mint lately erected in Séul. 
Two reasons for this proposal are given; namcly, 
that the Koreans find it cheaper to get their 
coining done abroad, and that they fear to see 
their coins flow into the hands of foreigners. 
The authorities at Hongkong are said to have 
agreed not only to take over the mint but also 
to do all Korea’s coinaye. 
reasons on Korea’s side is obviously absurd, for 
though ignorant Koreans might be disturbed by 
such a fear, they could not be so foolish as to 
suppose that coins struck in Hongkong would 
be more likely to become domesticated in the 
peninsula than coins struck in S6éul. With re- 
gard to the first reason, itis to be observed that 
the work of coining has not yet been com- 
menced in S6ul, so that the Koreans 
scarcely have formed any very definite idea of 
the profit or loss likely to accrue from minting 
operations. The machinery for the Séul mint 
was imported in Mr. Méllendorff’s time, and 
since then the Koreans appear to have been 
endeavouring to obtain from Japan such in- 
formation and practical instruction as would 
enable them to commence The 
thing we heard was that they had ordered a set 
of dies in Osaka. Nothing is less conceivable 
than that the Hongkong authorities should take 
over minting machinery, especially incomplete 
machinery as we believe that in Séul to be. The 
chief business of a mint in Hongkong would be 
the coinage of a standard dollar, and all experts 
know that that is a losing operation. The 
norage charged by the Osaka mint for coin- 
ing the standard dollar is one per cent.—a sum 
does not even cover expenses. The 
Hongkong folks know this by experience, and 
they know also that it would be extremely 
costly, if indeed it were at all possible for the 
colony, to furnish the strong room of a mint with 
such a sum _ as is necessary to guarantee public 
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convenience in coinage operations. 


Ove fact emerges very clearly from the priestly 
controversy which lately appeared in the columns 
of the local press; namely, that the discussion 
ought never to have taken place in public. The 
position assumed by the chaplain of Christ 
Church may be quite legal. ‘The members, 
oficers and ministers of that church, being 
without the scope of ecclesiastical authority: | 
do not stand in any official relation towards a 
bishop consecrated by the Primate of England 
‘To us, however, as plain-minded folk, the reflec- 
tion occurs somewhat importunately that, after 





the church in Yokohama is [piscopalian, 
not Dissenting, and that government by bishops 
ought therefore to constitute a vital condition of 
its existence. 


all, 


Yet even here we are met by the 
difficulty that several nationalities are included 


all alike the authority of an English Bishop 
would be evidently indeed, 
Bishop Bickersteth claimed any such authority, 
which he does not. But without discussing this 
delicate question, what we have to remark is that 
there surely was no occasion to ventilate the 
matter from the outset in the columns of the 
press. Such a hasty recourse to publicity almost 
compelled the inference that some curious 
anxiety existed to shake off the Bishop's authori- 
ty, and to proclaim the independence of Christ 
Church as openly and speedily as possible. 
We do not say that any desire of the kind was 
really operative. We only speak of the impres- 
sion conveyed by the Rev. Mr. Irwine’s pre- 
cipitate employment of a medium which certainly 
did not suit the occasion. Under the evident 
influence of that impression, the chaplain of 
H.B.M.'s Legation published a letter which, 
in its turn, was equally calculated to conveya 
false idea. For, unquestionably, Mr. Shaw's 
remonstrance seemed to imply, among other 
things, that the inconvenient supervision exer- 
cised by a Bishop over his subordinates had 
something to do with Mr, Irwine’s readiness to 
disavow episcopal authority. Mr. Shaw, we 
are persuaded, never intended to suggest any- 
thing of the kind. But his words did surely 
suggest it, and Mr. Irwine’s naturally warm 
rejoinder carried the controversy beyond strictly 
amiable limits. The original question remains 
just where it was, and there results only a regret 
that two highly estimable gentlemen should have 
been publicly betrayed into an error of tact. 


anomalous—if, 








Tue Vichi Nichi Shimbun strongly advocates 
the laying of a telegraph line to connect the 
Riukiu Islands with the rest of the empire. 
The popular rumour, says the Mich? Nichi, 
that Okinawa is the destination of the twovessels 
detached from Admiral Ting’s squadron on the 
way south from Vladivostock, and also of the 
two that left Nagasaki on the morning of 
the 23rd ultimo, is not based on fact. If we 
can at all credit the language attributed by our 
Nagasaki correspondent to the Chinese Admiral, 





describing the objects of his visitto Nagasaki, 
itis hardly possible to conceive that these vessels 
have gone toOkinawa. Besides, the Watanoura 
Varu, which sailed direct for the islands with 
the Governor of the Prefecture on board, must 
have reached her destination some time ago 
and we may be certain that if any Chinese vessels 
had been observed in the vicinity of the group, 
the information would at once have been 
carried to the nearest point at which telegraphic 
facilities could be utilised. The facts that no 
such step has been taken, and that a steamer 
which has arrived at Kagoshima from Okinawa 
via Oshima brings a report that up to the 
18th instant all was quiet on the islands, justify 
us in concluding that the four ships detached 
from the squadron, as above indicated, were 
bound home with despatches. The 











as that is a matter which properly falls within 
the province of diplomacy, it is extremely un- 
likely, so long as China desires to. maintain 





peaceful relations with this country, that she 
will adopt the course of sending fleet 
Okinawa by way of demonstration, nor does it 


a 


such an act should have an 
intimidating effect upon Japan, While it is 
plain that the immediate object of the visit of 
the Chinese squadron was not the making of a 


ut all follow that 








among its members, anil that to impose upon 
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demonstration, it is permissible to suppose that 


Riukiu| 
question, it is true, still remains unsetiled, but} 
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the Chinese were influenced by a desire to 
afford us tangible evidence of their naval power. 
Following out the train of thought which this 
conjecture suggests, we have some hesitation 
in accepting the proposition that China will not 
make a naval demonstration at Okinawa with 
the object of influencing a settlement of the 
Riukiu question, which at present lies dormant. 
If an occasion arises requiring that Japan should 
depart from the peaceful and concessive policy 
which has hitherto directed her actions, she will 
not be slow to move on the new lines which 
she may adopt. And in any case the work of 
laying a telegraph line to Okinawa, by way of 
the islands under the control of the Kagoshima 
local government, is a matter of the most urgent 
necessity—in the disposal of which not a mo- 
ment should be lost. 





Tue great tragedy, in which King Louis of 
Bavaria was the chief actor, has closed. 
The curtain has fallen upon the scenes that 
stirred the hearts of the Ravarians to their inmost 
depth. The insanity of the sovereign, his deposi- 
tion from power, and the outward calmness with 
which the announcement was received by the 
King; the appointment of a regency, the 
subsequent suicide of the King, the revolutionary 
spirit of the Alpine peasants, the funeral at 
Munich, the tears and the deep emotion of the 
people, the parliamentary investigation, the 
the resignation of the Ministry and their reten- 
tion by the Regent, the letters exchanged 
between the Emperor and the regent and the 
recent close of the Bavarian Parliament, all this, 
taking place within a few days contituted a 
tragedy that filled the people with awe and held 
the nation breathless. Never, perhaps, in the 
history of Germany was the value of parlia- 
mentary institutions more strikingly illustrated 
in quieting popular excitement and in pro- 
ducing the conviction that neither King nor 
people had been wronged. All the documents 
in the case were submitted by the Liberal 
Ministry to a select committee of Parliament, 
and the result of the investigation was"the con- 
viction that the Ministry had been rather too 
slow than too rash in the appointment of the 
regency. Had the Opposition at first taunted 
the ministers with undue haste in their pro- 
ceedings against the King, so was this course 
then suddenly, but to no advantage, changed 
alter the investigation, by accusing the ministers 
of usurpation and of having reigned themselves 
in the name of a King who had ceased to be 
responsible for his acts. This change in Bava- 
ria, however, did not affect in the least the 
countrys relation to the Empire. Not a single 
change in the Cabinet occurred, and Regent 
Luitpold has in his proclamations assured his 
subjects of his unwavering fidelity to his duty 
as a Bavarian and German Prince, and has 
expressed his belief that there are, under 
his Regency and by the help of God, re- 
served to the Bavarian people in their firm 
union with the German Empire times of great 
prosperity and bliss. The peculiarity of the 
present situation is that Louis’ brother, Otho, 
admittedly insane for many years, has to be 
considered King, and that, unless the Bavarian 
constitution be amended, the present Regent 
can become King only after Otho’s death. 
An examination of other German constitutions 
has shown the remarkable fact that no German 
State is exempt from the same fate under like 
conditions, and it is well yet remembered that 
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after Frederick William of Prussia had become 
hopelessly insane, his brother, the present 
Emperor of Germany, could not assume the 
royal dignity until after Frederick's decease. 
The present arrangement in Bavaria, incon- 
venient as it is, is not likely to shake the firm 
belief of the people into monarchical principles, 
although to be ruled by an insane King, nomi-| 
nally only though it be, would seriously affect 
the loyalty of the people in most countries of 
western Europe. Without a parliament, how- 
ever, and a more or less responsible ministry, 
Bavaria would have found herself face to face 
with a very awkard and dangerous problem. 





Tris asserted by Mr. Charles Marvin and others 
who speak with not less confidence, that Russia's 
move with regard to Batoum is of a purely com- 
mercial character. The time had come when 
the Government .of St. Petersburg was con- 
strained to provide a permanent and safe Black 
Sea outlet for the large and constantly growing 
petroleum trade of Transcaucasia. ‘ Ten years 
ago Baku and its petroleum were practically 
unknown in Europe. This year, from April 
until June, 400 shiploads of oil (some of the] 
cargoes exceeding 1,000 tons) were sent from 
Baku to the river Volga.” The wonderful} 
expansion of Baku could not fail to be followed | 
by a corresponding expansion on the Black Sea| 
side. But there the only two available ports are 
Poti and Batoum. Either is far-too small for 
the purpose. Batoum, however, possesses the 
advantage of protecting Poti, whereas Poti does 
not protect Batoum. To convert the latter into 
anaval station for the security of the former, 
and to convert the former into a commodious 
port, seem to be now Russia’s purposes. The 
scheme will require a very large outlay at both 
places, and before spending her money Russi 
wishes to provide that Batoum shall not remain 
open to seizure. These, certainly, are explana-| 
tions of her action, but they do not condone her 
cool disregard of treaty obligations. She seems 
bent upon justifying the often repeated charge 
that Russian engagements are not worth the 
paper on which they are written. If it be true, 
as well informed people assert, that England's 
commercial interest in Batoum lapsed in 1883, 
when the free transit of European goods across 
Transcaucasia to Persia was abolished, then 
this, though it may be a good argument against 
England resenting Russia's action, ought to 
have been a better argument against Russia 
accomplishing by a breach of faith what she 
could have achieved equally well by friendly 
diplomacy. 








of Japanese art objects is of a very varied and 
interesting character. It was lent for exhibition 
at the rooms of the Society of Arts, the imme- 
diate purpose being to illustrate three lectures 
delivered before that Society by Mr. Hart, last 
May. We are a little surprised to observe that 
the catologue of the collection was prepared 
by “Mr. T. Hayashi, of Japan, the eminent 
expert, of 65, Ruc de la Victoire, Paris.” Of 
course there was no reason why Mr. Hart should 
not procure Mr. Hayashi’s assistance in this 
matter ; but since the collection, and in a secon- 





dary degree the catalogue, were intended to 
illustrate the lectures, Mr. Hart should at least 
have taken care that the Catalogue was not gro- 
tesquely incorrect. The catalogue describes 
262 nefsuke in wood and ivory; 30 combs in 
lac, &c.; 415 specimens of lacquer, including 
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inro, letter-boxes, saké cups, &c.; 439 speci- 
mens of metal work, and 180 pieces of porcelain 
and pottery. It is impossible to say how far 
the descriptions given of the nefsuke and 
lacquered objects are correct, but when we 
find Genji explained as “the name of a collec- 
tor of poems;” when we find a Japanese year 
period called “ Aarso,” and when we find a lac- 
quer box called Za‘ko-makiye, or ‘Taiko gold 
lacquer,” and attributed to ‘ the beginning of the 
16th century "—that is to say, a box made of 
lacquer called after the Taiko when the Taiko 
was not yet born—we are driven to conclude 
that the compiler of the catalogue is not remark- 
able for historical knowledge, at all events. 
Turning to the section on Keramics, we ob- 
serve much that is entertaining. “An unique 
tea-bowl, in enamelled pottery, inscribed in bold 
black lettering, Darbutsu Hokojt, a bowl from 
the Temple Hokoji, of Kyéto, is called ‘The 
Cup of Taikosama”—a description which can 
only be characterized as the veriest “bunkum,” 
since enamelled pottery did not exist in the time 
of the Taiko in Japan, and the idea that a cup 
used by a great noble would have the name of 
a temple inscribed on it, is grotesque. So crass 
is the historical ignorance of ‘the eminent ex- 
pert,” Mr. Hayashi, that he speaks of the Taiko 
as “the Shogun Hideyoshi,” though every tyro 
knows that Hideyoshi never received that title. 
We read also of “Imari ware decorated at 
Kyéto at the end of the 17th century,” a 
description which would make any expert 
stare. We are told that ‘the Dutch pot- 
imitated at the princely manufac- 
y of Kishiu,” which is absolutely untrue. 
We are assured that the collection contains 
“the only specimen of Shonzui's porcelain in 
Europe,” which at best is mere d/ague. We 
read of a maker of Takatori ware called “ Hide- 
moto,” who is said to have lived in the “16th 
century,” that is to say, fully a hundred years 
before the Takatori potters began to turn out 
anything like the specimen in question. We 
find a ‘small bunch of chrysanthemums and 
lilies in white, blue, and brown porcelain,” called 
“Hirato ware,” and ascribed to the 16th 
century ; a period antecedent by a century and 
a half to the manufacture of any such ware at 
Hirado. We are told that a perfume-box of blue 
and white porcelain was made at Kameyama 
in the early part of the 18th century, though, 
in point of fact, the Kameyama factory did not 
t before 1760, We find a porcelain saké 
cup described as Mino ware and placed back in 
the beginning of the 18th century, whereas 
porcelain was not manufactured in Mino before 
the beginning of the roth century. But it is 
needless to go on cataloguing these flagrant 
errors. Mr. Emest Hart may have a very 
beautiful collection and be himself a gentleman 
of highly artistic instincts, but his catalogue 
shows that what he h I to learn of Japanese 
art industry is very considerable. 

















We are glad to see the Michi Michi Shimbun 
taking up the question of sanitation in Tokyo 
with special reference to cholera, Our con- 
temporary justly observ 
stamping out this ter 








that the hopes of 
le disease, which were 
at first entertained ih view of its imported 
character, have disappeared, and that it must 
now be regarded as endemic, Such being the 
case, itis of vilal importance to consider and 
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carry out the best means of prevention. In 





TOky6, both the municipal authorities and the 


gle 








police did everything in their power, this season, 
to guard the capital against the advent of the 
plague. But despite all their precautions, up- 
wards of three hundred victims are now attacked 
dail; The Michi Nichi Shimbun attributes 
this failure to the defective supply of drinking 
water and to bad drainage. Before everything 
the aqueducts and the method of distributing 
the water should be improved, and the reform 
should be accompanied by the construction of 
a proper system of drains and sewers. Until 
these measures are thoroughly carried out, 
Tdkyd cannot hope to be free from cholera. 
“Bat,” continues the Nich? Nicht, and this 
is what surprises as, “ water-supply and drainage 
form a part of the plan for the remodelling 
of the capital, and some time must therefore 
elapse before they are undertaken.” Pending 
the great work of remodelling, people are ex- 
horted to adopt every sanitary precaution in 
their power; such as, dredging their ditches, 
flushing their drains, repairing their sewers, 
building cholera hospitals, and forth,- 


* 
ae 


Why shonld the improvement of the water- 
works and the laying out of the drains wait for 
the “remodelling ” of the city? That is what 
we cannot comprehend. The “ remodelling ” of 
the city is very much in the clouds—so much 
so that the “remodelled Téky6” is called by 
the Japanese, “ Fume no Zokyé.” If rumour 
may be trusted, the scheme has not progressed 
beyond a sketch which has still to be elaborated 
in Berlin, Even then, the thing will exist only 
on paper, and the question of raising thirty 
million dollars to accomplish the work will next 
have to be tackled. We do not like to think 
that the citizens of the capital are to drink 
impure water and breathe the exhalations of bad 
drains until the cloudy palaces and fairy parks of 
“Fume no Tokyé” spring into existence. Such 
a scheme seems hardly practical or rational. 
Possibly the Nichi Nicht Shimbun expects that 
the remodelling of the city will be commenced 
after a few months. We have never met a 
responsible citizen of TOkyO who thinks so, 
and if there is any doubt about the matter, it 
would surely be well not to make the health of 
a million people wait upon the embellishment of 
their dwellings. 








Tuere is no burking the fact that Mr. Parnell 
holds the Irish constituencies in the hollow of 
his hand. Zhe Z¥mes, in its electoral statistics, 
gives the following account of the polling in the 
truculent island :—“ In the Irish counties, of the 
85 seats, with an electorate of 631,649, 61 were 
surrendered without a contest to the Parnellites. 
In the other 24 seats the numbers polled were 
Unionists 74,306, Parnellites 79,078. The 
members now returned for the counties are 11 
Conservatives, two Unionist Liberals, 72 Par- 
nellites; or 13 Unionists against 72 Home 
Rulers. The total representation of Ireland is, 
therefore, 19 Unionists to 84 Home Rulers. In 
the last Parliament there were no Liberals from 
Ireland ; in the present Parliament there will be 
two Liberals (in favour of the Union) who have 
wrested the county seats of South Londonderry 
and South Tyrone from the Parnellites.” 








We do not see that Mr. Hubbard had any te- 
source but to decide against the appeal carried 
before him from the U.S, Consular Court in 
Yokohama, in the case of Mr. P. C. Fullert. 
hat Fullert was the victim of flagrant injustice, 
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nobody doubts, we imagine. But unfortunately 
his judge, Consul-General Green, had the as- 
sistance of two associates at the trial, and the 


law is very explicit in withholding the right of 


appeal under these circumstances. It was 
argued with great force by Mr. J. F. Lowder, 
Counsel for the appellant, that the framers of the 
statutes in question caw never have intended to 
deprive an American citizen of rights conferred 
on him under the Constitution of the United 
States. As matters now stand, the judicial 
authority vested in a Consul—of whose legal 
capacities the law requires no guarantee what- 
ever—is out of all proportion to the authority 
vested in a duly qualified judge. Moreover, as 
Mr. Lowder contended, the associates who 
assist a Consul are in no sense a jury. A jury 
is empanelled to try matters of fact. That is its 
essential character. It receives the legal inter- 
pretation of the case from the Judge. Asso- 
ciates, on the contrary, are explicitly intended 
to assist the Consul “ whenever he is of opinion 
that by reason of the legal questions which may 
arise, assistance will be useful to him.” The 
framers of these regulations—we may observe 
en passant—could scarcely have conveyed a 
clearer notion of the esteem in which they held 
a Consul’s legal capacity, than by directing him 
to procure the assistance of two ordinary citizens 
when he sees any reason to anticipate legal 
questions too intricate for his own unaided 
judgment. As a point of justice and common 
sense it is impossible to gainsay Mr. Lowder's 
position, but the letter of the regulations is 
against him, and of course Mr. Hubbard adhered 
tothe letter. Fullert, it is pleasant to think, 
will not greatly suffer. A petition on his behalf 
has already been prepared by Mr. Lowder and 
forwarded to the President of the United States 
through Mr. Hubbard, who is understood to 
have endorsed it. In the meanwhile, successful 
application has been made, we believe, for « 
suspension of the unjust and illegal judgment 
pronounced in the Consul-General’s Court at 
Yokohama. 








* © * 

It seems to us that the disinterested and 
humane action of Mr. J. F. Lowder in the 
Fullert case beyond praise. The trial 
involved elaborate arguments, protracted in- 
vestigations and an exceptional exercise of 
legal knowledge. For all this Mr. Lowder’s 
reward will probably be the barren  satisfac- 





is 


tion of having championed the cause of 
justice. We think it, indeed, very probable 
that the sacrifices which he has imposed 


on himself, endeavouring to vindicate 
the right, involve the expenditure of some- 
thing more tangible than valuable time and 
labour. One is not accustomed to associate 
the practice of the law with such strong im- 
pulses of almost romantic benevolence, and it 
gives us great satisfaction to record them. 


in 


Ir cannot be said that during the recent trials 
at Toulon and on the northern coast of Corsica 
torpedoes scored much of a success. It does 
rather appear that, in a real engagement under 
similar conditions of sea and weather, not 
a single man-of-war would have been blown up. 
A large number of torpedoes were fired, but 
from such a distance that hitting was either 
impossible or in the highest degree improbable. 
Afew boats approached the men-of-war near 
enough to fire effectively, but this was only 
owing to the unbusiness-like nonchalance with 
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which they continued to approach the enemy 
long after they had been discovered, and in 
spite of the unceasing fire kept up by the 
Ilotchkiss guns, which, in a real engagement, 
would infallibly have sunk them before they 
could have had an opportunity to use their de- 
structive weapons. Most of the attacks made 
took place at night time, and proved conclusively 
that torpedo warfare has found a formidable 
enemy in the elecric light, by means of which, 
through strong and skilfully manipulated reflec- 
tors, the ocean cap be illuminated for distances 
sufliciently grec to allow of the timely discovery 
of an approaching torpedo boat and to destroy 
it before it can approach close enough to be 
dangerous. Another impediment to effective 
torpedo warfare was found in the fact that the 
suddenness of the electic rays falling upon the 
boat's crew, beside disconcerting them, affected 
their power to properly estimate distances, and 
thus it happened that some crews, believing 
themselves to be at 400 metres distance from 
the hostile man-of-war, received the signal to 
fire, while in reality the distance was one of 
1,000 metres and precluded all possibility of 
success. These facts became also apparent dur- 
ing the sham attack of Admiral Brown's torpedo 
flotilla upon the men-of-war lying at anchor in 
the Gulf of Ajaccio under Admiral Lafont. The 
ability of torpedo boats to keep the high sea, 
a very tmportant factor in all offensive naval 
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ductive of very gratifying results. Of 18 torpedo 
boats, partly 28 and partly 35 metres in length, 
only the five boats of the latter type were able 
to follow the Admiral'’s ship, the Fulminant, 
from Bastia to Ajaccio, although the distance 
between these two places is not great, and al- 
though the sea, though not quiet, was far from 
stormy. The reported loss of a number of 
French torpedo boats on the high sea, together 
with the results of these recent experiments in 
the Mediterranean, has had a rather discouraging 
effect upon the friends and advocates of the tor- 
pedo, but many of these put the blame for such 
failures exclusively upon the faulty construction 
of the boats and upon the principles followed in 
French navy yards. Up to the present, at any 
rate, torpedo warfare has not been shown to be 
as formidable as it was once supposed to be, 
and the effects of the recent manceuvres in the 
Mediterranean evidently tend toward the disa 
pearance among French sailors of that supersti- 
tions dread of the torpedo entertained by them 
before, and there is really danger of their going 
to the other extreme by holding in contempt an 
enemy which they had once over estimated. A 
correspondent of the Zemps states that naval 
officers, while fully aware of the defects of tor- 
pedo tactics in their present state of develop- 
ment, are not therefore inclined to undervalue 
their importance and insist on a supply of better 
constructed and improved boats, while they 
deem the frequent repetition of naval manceuvres 
the best method of improving both the torpedo 
boats and the protective means at the command 
of heavy armoured ships. 








Tue latest device in story-telling is to give the 
lie direct to the originator of a history and then 
to appropriate and repeat his tale, It is an 
ingenious method, if only for the air of au- 
thority and courage it confers on the person 
practising it. A recent example is the Korean 
correspondent of the Shanghai Mercury. A 
| Japanese journal had ventilated a rumour that 
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operations, was also tested, but was not pro- 





the Korean Government were negotiating the 
purchase of the U.S. S. Palos through Judge 
Denny. This, the correspondent describes as 
“‘a mere yarn,” and then proceeds to lay the 
truth before the public as follows :—Korea, 
having furnished herself with a merchant navy, 
wanted something to protect the ships. She 
accordingly commissioned Judge Denny to ask 
the United States Government to sell her the 
Palos. The United States Government declined 
to sell, but intimated that “very likely, ere long, 
they would present the vessel to Korea.” The 
differerice between the two accounts is simply 
that one accuses the United States Goverment of 
a very ruthless piece of benevolence, while the 
other attributes to them an ordinary disposition 
to do business. The Shanghai A/ercury’s cor- 
respondent says that to keep the Palos sea- 
worthy has cost America the price of a Dus//io, 
and would cost Korea as much more. Under 
these circumstances to sell her to Korea would 
be an act of mercy compared with making a 
present of her, since in the former case the 
Koreans need have no scruples about convert- 
ing her into a hospital ship or powder bulk, 
whereas, in the latter, they would be bound to 
keep her going. 


| 


Tue Revenue and Agricultural Department of 
India has issued a report which very plainly 
shows, among other things, how greatly the 
cost of the Indian wheat supply depends 
upon railway extension, »»The report says 
that much of the wheat-producing area lies 
beyond the reach of railways, and that the want 
of carriage is the only check to production 
over a great area of fertile soil. The document 
proceeds thus :—‘‘It is interesting to note the 
effect of good traffic communications on the 
price of wheat. For this purpose four pairs of 
districts may be selected, each pair including 
a district remote from the line of rail and the 
district on, or comparatively near, the line of 


rail to which its produce is carted :— 


Average Price 
of Wheat in 






‘Seers per’ Ditlerence 
Rupee. per Cent, 
Damoh (66 miles from the railway)... 31°9 
Jabalpur (on the railway) 2395 0" 33 
ar (85 miles from the railway) ... 291 






ts 





ghpur (on the railway) . 





20°3 





‘ni (89 miles from the railway) ... 26°5 8 
pur (on the railway) .. zaggye es 

Bilaspur (112 miles from the railway) 51.4 3 

Raipur (42 miles from the railway)... 35°2 Jes bi 


Except in the case of Seoni, the differences in 
price show a very close agreement, and illustrate 
with great clearness the enormous advantages 
which result to agriculturists from the construc- 
tion of a line of railway in their vicinity.” 


Tue Nicht Nichi Shimbun, writing on social 
reforms, says:—It is a matter for the highest 
congratulation that the nation has at length awa- 
kened to a sense of the urgent necessity of 
social reforms. In view of the consummation 
of,the revision of treaties now in progress, and of 
the immense changes which will be wrought 
in our national life by that event, we cannot 
urge too strongly the importance of preparing 
ourselves for what is about to happen. In 
certain quarters an idea seems to be entertained 
that Japan will be entitled to the same position 
as European and American countries, when her 
political system and laws have been improved. 
No doubt that would be highly desirable, but it is 
a grave mistake to think that a political system 
and laws are the only things that are needed to 
bring Japan into the group of civilized states. 
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So long as our manners, customs, mode of life, 
&c., donot conform to those of Western nations, 
there will continue to exist a well-defined line 
of demarcation between us and Europeans and 
Americans. The inconvenience and disadvan- 
tage of having commercial communication with 
those people without mixing in their society, 
isamply proved by the experience of the past 
twenty years, as most of our readers are already 
aware. We all desire to attain close and more 
confidential relations with them. So far as 
political and legislative matters are concerned, 
a vast advance has been made in these ten years 
or thereabout. But we regret to say that even 
in the city of Tékyd, social improvement has 
as yet been very partial and insignificant. 
Among the higher classes salutary changes are 
already visible, but the nation at large still holds 
to its former manners, customs, and mode of 
life. Unless improvement in these directions 
becomes general and thorough, it will be vain 
for us to hope for admission into the comity of 
Occidental nations. 


Peopre who claim that the depreciation of the 
gold price of silver is due almost entirely to over- 
production and that it cannot be permanently 
arrested by the re-monetization of the metal, 
ought to study the Exchange quotations from 
month to month. Three weeks ago the sight 
rate for the dollar was 2s. 11$d. To-day it is 
3s. 14d. Here we have a fluctuation of about 
4 per cent. betweeg August 21st and September 
8th. Is this the result of reduced production ? 
Did the out-put of the mines suddenly show 
such a falling off that in the short interval of 18 
days the gold-price of the white metal appre- 
ciated nearly 4 per cent.? In the face of such 
fluctuations, it is surely irrational to pretend that 
the influence of production will compare with 
the influences exercised by currency operations. 





America goes on building railways at a pro- 
digous rate. The mileage constructed during 
the first six months of the current year was 
1,755, and, comparing this with previous re- 
cords, the conclusion is reached that the total 
mileage constructed in 1886 will exceed 6,000 
miles. This is by no means an unusually large 
figure. In 1882, the year of maximum railway 
extension in the United States, no less than 
11,568 miles were added to the system. Never- 
theless, only six times since 1866 has the figure 
of six thousand miles been reached or surpassed. 
Nothing has contributed so materially to the 
extraordinary development of the United States 
as this activity of railway enterprise. A nation 
that has provided itself with 92,214 miles of 
iron road in twenty years is phenomenal. 


We have on several occasions remarked upon 
the vain attempts which have been made to raise 
silk in any quantity in the United States, more 
especially upon the Pacific coast, and the rea- 
sons for the failure have been stated over and 
over again. That some persons, however, are 
still following this gents fa/uus is evident from 
the following paragraph, which we find in the 
July number of the American Silk Fourna 


A San Francisco concern, known asthe Visitacion 
Manufacturing and Improvement Company, has 
secured control of the works of the Union Pacific Silk 
Company, in that city, and will begin the manufacture 
of all kinds of silk goods in August. ‘The works were 
built about eight years ago near the Six-mile House, 
and contain room and power for about 150 looms 
Over $300,000 has been expended on them. ‘Litigation 
between the original owners led to the failure of the 
enterprise. The new managers intend to make use of 
all the California sill they can obtain, it being as good, 
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if not better, than that obtained from France, Chins 
Japan. Not enough raw silk is now produced 
State to supply the mills, but it is hoped that this sup- 
ply will at last be forthcoming. ‘The Company believes 
that the presence of a market for all the raw silk that 
can for a great many years be produced will raise the 
silk producing interests of the coast into a position of 
importance. . 











gers intend to make use ofall the Californian 
silk they can obtain”; also that the microscopic 
samples of the noble article hitherto produced 
have proved to be ‘as good if not better than 
that obtained from France, China, or Japan.” 
But, considering the constant recurrence of 
statements by persons who have had actual ex- 
perience in raising cocoons, e.g. one that recently 
appeared in the Chicago Inter-Ocean, it is ve 
doubtful if ‘the silk-producing interests of the 
coast” will ever be raised “into a position of 
importance ” 
One woman sericulturist, whose experience in that 
pursuit has evidently been unprofitable and disappoint- 
1g, writes as follows :—Had Ta pen of fire and the 
sky for a scroll, and could I fly on the wings of the 
wind, I would at once start on my * mission of mercy 
and soaring through space from our blue Susqucha 
to the mighty Pacific, I would inscribe in my flight 


burning letters across our land —" Let silk cultu 
most severely alone.” I know whereof I speak, 






























1 
it to perfection under the most auspicious and 






favorable circumstances—with 
ppliance at hand for "' clearing” $200 
the six weeks required to atiend to the “crop.” With: 
in thirty miles of a market for the cocoons, with every 
surrounding the most encouraging, my bopes we 
| high—but it was all dead loss of time and money and 
work, It all ended in just forty-five cents worth of 
cocoons; 1 know how plausible it looks and reads. | 
know the inducements held out by sill culture associa 
tions ; I know, too, that the whole thing is as em 
a last year’s bird nest, and I, who have been so se 
“burried,” would fain caution others about going 
near the fire. 
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A QvEstion strongly illustrating the happy 
ignorance in which some people live and move 
6; namely, whether 
Ice 





has just been raised in TO 
litis safe to use artificial ice in beverages. 
manufactured at Tsuk: o the argument runs 
is probably made from impure water, and may 
casily serve as a medium for conveying the 
deadly bacteria, We confess that the idea of 
the Comma Bacillus living imprisoned in a 
|lump of ice is admirably original. Dr. Van der 
Heyden, in his recently published monogiaph 
/on cholera, tells us that cold is as fatal as heat 
tothe Bacillus, and that it will not survive ina 
temperature below 66° F. If this be so, its 
vitality in an ice-house must be rather low. No 
one need feel much reluctance, on this head, 
to partake of the artificial ice manufactured at 
Tsukiji or anywhere else. 











Tur cholera returns for Tokyo during the past 
week were :—Friday, roth instant, new cases, 
142; deaths, 125. Saturday, new cases, 131; 
deaths, 102, Sunday, new cases, 128; deaths, 
125. Monday, new cases, 139; deaths, 100. 
Tuesday, new cases, 99; deaths, 95. Wednes- 
day, new cases, 113; deaths, 86. Thursday, 
new cases, 109; deaths, 104. Total cases, 861; 
deaths, 737. 








Tre cholera returns for Yokohama during the 
past week were :—Saturday, 11th instant, new 
cases, 9; deaths, 1. Sunday, new cases, 12; 
deaths, 6. Monday, new cases, 10; deaths, 8. 
Tuesday, new cases, 5; deaths, 5. Wednesday, 
new cases, 3; death, 1. Thursday, new cases, | 
5; deaths, 6. Friday, new cases, 4; deaths, 
Total cases, 48; deaths, 32 ; against total cases 
last week, 116; deaths, 86, | 














News reached Hongkong the 3rd instant con- 
firming the fears that were entertained as to the 





| steamer 


It is interesting to learn that ‘the new mana-| 


left Saigon the 24th of last month with a 
cargo of rice for Hongkong. Two of the 
who appear to be the only survi- 
were picked up, the 1st instant, by the 
Vindobala, from whose statements 
it seems that the Fern/ower had foundered on 
the morning of the 30th ultimo, four days out 
from Saigon, going dows so suddenly that there 
was no time to launch boats. It is believed that 
about fifty lives have been lost by the cata- 
strophe. The Fernfower was a vessel of 700 
tons, commanded by Captain Kelly. 


crew, 
vors 








Tur Hochi Shimiun appeared on Thursday 
morning ina new form, The whole front page is 
occupied by a letter from Mr. Yano, (one of the 
staff of the Hoch’) who returned to Japan the 
other day after a sojourn of considerable dura- 
tion in Europe and the United States. Mr. 
Yano’s communication chiefly relates to the 
condition of journalism in the countries that 
he visited, and points out by comparison the 
more conspicuous blemishes of the Japanese 
press. In accordance with his suggestions 
the 7Yoch? will henceforward be reduced in size, 
and the price per copy will be cut down from 4 
sen to 1 sen 5 rin, the subscription per month 
being 30 sen. 








Tue Army and Navy Register, in illustration 
of the gigantic nature of the steel forgings re- 
quired for the latest warships, reproduces from 
a photograph the fighting tower of the Italian 
armour-clad Lepanfo, and remarks :— 


This forging is 10 ft, in outside diameter, 7 ft. 11 in. 
inside diameter, 12} in. thick and 4 ft. 9 in. high, 
and is intended to protect the captain of the ship in 
battle. The weight of this hage block of steel is 30 
tons, and the rough ingot from which it was forged was 
65 tons. It was produced by the firm of Schneider & 
Cie, of Le Creusot, France,whose 100-ton hammer gives 
them unequalled facilities for large work of this nature. 
The ingot was worked to adiameter of about 64 ft., 
then bored and then worked by forging on a mandril to 
the dimensions given above. Itis the first fighting 
tower that has ever been made in one single piece, and 
no other firm in the world could produce one of this size. 


















As an instance of an exceptionally bad shot by 
a newspaper reporter, the following is good :— 
“Paris, August 14th. Prince Napoleon is grow- 
sy about his son Louis, who is on his 
way from Japan to San Francisco. The steamer 
on which he sailed is reported nine days over- 
” Prince Louis was amusing himself some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Kyéto at the 
time when his protracted voyage to San Fran- 
cisco was supposed to be causing parental 
anxiety. 


ing un 





due.” 





Tue Mainichi Shimbun states that Madame 
Sugi, wife of the High Chamberlain of the 
Emperor Dowager's Houschold, was injured on 
the 12th instant by the overturning of the jinri- 
Aisha in which she was returning to the capital 
from Hakone. The accident occurred at Ho- 
dogaya, and is said to have been caused by the 
recklessness of a foreigner, who drove right over 
the jrarikisha. Medical assistance was ob- 
tained, and Madame Sugi was taken to the house 
of Mr. Okano at Hodogaya. 








Private advices from Newchwang convey in- 
telligence of extensive floods, which have des- 
troyed at least one half of the standing crops 
throughout the province. Telegraph poles have 
been washed away in many places and it may 
be a month before the damage can be repaired 
while shipping prospects during the next twelve 





safety of the British steamer Fernfower, which 


months are very gloomy. 
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SUMMARY OF JAPAN'S FOREIGN 
TRADE FOR 1885. 
- 
HE Summary of the Foreign Trade of 
Japan for the year 1885, being in effec’ 
aresumé of the Reports prepared by the 
various Consuls and already commented 
on in these columns, does not demand 
any lengthy notice. There is an improve- 
ment of £269,116 in the total value of the 
trade forthe year under review, as com- 





pared with 1884; but as the imports show] 


a decrease of £81,626, this result cannot 
be regarded with unqualified satisfaction. 
The Summary speaks of the trade in metals 
with some enthusiasm, on the ground that 
Japan, though more or less self-supplying 
in respect of fine steel and copper, has but 
a limited capacity for the supply of other 
metals. Speaking from the stand-point of 
the mining development which has hitherto 
taken place, this verdict is doubtless 
correct. But expert testimony is explicit 
with regard to Japan's iron. It is beyond 
question that ample quantities of that 
metal are easily procurable at Kamaishi, 
and might be profitably procured if intel- 
ligent steps were taken to overcome the 
difficulty about fuel for smelting. 








Again in the Summary, as in the Reports 
from which it is compiled, we are unplea- 
santly reminded of the success achieved 
by German commercial competition. The 
value of the German flannels imported into 
Japan has risen from £3,000 in 1880 to 
nearly £44,000 in the year under review, 
while Great Britain’s share in the staple is 
only £10,000. So, too, of Woollen and 
Mixed Cotton and Woollen cloths. While 
the whole import trade in these articles 
shows a decrease, not only has Germany's 
share increased, but she has managed to 
appropriate over thirty per cent. of a busi 
ness which was formerly done by English 
merchants only. 








The remarks contained in the Summary 
with regard to the export trade are very 
interesting. ‘‘ With the exception of 1882,” 
we are told, ‘the export trade of the 
past year is the largest that has yet been 
done by Japan, but it still only represents 
a value of about one pound sterling for 
each six persons of the population, a fact 
which speaks but poorly either for the 
productive powers of the country or the 
industrial capacity of the people. Once a 
free admission into the country and an 
opening to invest their capital in it are 
afforded to foreigners, there can be little 
doubt that will be 
straightway given to the whole export 
Tea will be prepared for export 


a large impetus 
trade. 
at the place of production at one half the 
cost at which it is now done at the open 
ports; the immense tracts of land, well 
suited for the growth of wheat, which exist 
in the country, and which, with abund- 
ance of cheap labour close at hand, now 
lic absolutely unused, may be brought into 
cultivation, and there is no reason why 
wheat grown in Japan should not find as 
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ready a market in England as that trans- 
ported by sea from the Western States of | 
America. 


| 
| 


With a large development of 





_the Export trade a corresponding increase 
in the imports might be confidently ex- 
pected. When the Japanese has money 
he may be relied upon to spend it; and 
_give him the means, he will be quite ready 
|to provide himself and his family with the 





host of articles that minister to his com- 
|fort and well-being, which can only be ob- 
tained from Europe or America. While, 
therefore, the people of the country would 
themselves probably be, in the first in- 
stance, by far the largest gainers by its 
general opening to foreigners, it is equally 
probable that in the end the countries at 
present interested in Japanese trade would 
derive a commensurate and permanent 
benefit from the increased demand they 
would find here for their own productions 
This is exactly the opinion we have always 
expressed upon this subject. 
indeed, profess any strong belief in Japan’s 
capacity as a wheat growing country, Even! 
supposing—a hypothesis not supported by 
facts or the judgment of experts—that 
Japanese soil compared favourably with 
that of America or India, there would re- 
main the difficulty of climate. Probably 
on account of dampness, perhaps because 
of atmospheric conditions not yet ex-| 
plained, the flour made from Japanese 
wheat and the wheat itself do not easily 
bear export. But with regard to the great 
economy and general gain of preparing 
tea for export at the place of production 
instead of at the open ports; with regard 
to increased sericulture ; the extension of 
agriculture in all its branches ; the growth 
of fisheries ; the exploiting of the empire's 
mineral resources, and above all, the de- 
velopment of industrial enterprises, 
great success in which the Japanese are 
peculiarly qualified—with regard to all) 
these, none but the veriest pessimists or 
those afflicted with the blindness of 
not wishing to see, can reasonably 
question the effect of removing all the re- 
strictions upon foreign trade and residence. 
Looking at the matter from the broadest 
standpoint, it is impossible to gainsay the 
fact that foreigners have hitherto been pre- 
cluded from taking any part in the pro- 
ducing or manufacturing enterprises of 
Japan. They have virtually been limited 
to the réle of middleman. Yet even when 
thus restricted, their efforts have been 
instrumental in developing a trade of from 
sixty to seventy millions of dollars. Can 
it be pretended with any show of sense 
that their admission to the far wider 
sphere of industrial and producing enter- 
prise will exercise no sensible influence 
on the prosperity of this country? Surely 
not. Those who profess to believe that 
Western experience and capital have 





We cannot, 





for 





already played their full part in the expan- 
sion of Japan's commerce, look at the 
question with the eye not of reason but of 
prejudice. Of course, as Her Majesty’s 
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Representative says in this Summary, 
Japan would be the chief gainer by the 
change to unrestricted intercourse. That 
is inevitable. But so far from attaching 
any conservative importance to such an 
argument, we regard it as belonging 
emphatically to the catalogue of con- 
siderations that for liberalism. 
Unless it be assumed that Westerns are 
not qualified in point of experience or 
moral endowments to hold their own in 
competition with Japanese, there is no 
way of defending the position that to in- 
crease the réle of the former in the com- 
merce and industry of the latter, would be 
to benefit Japanese at the expense of 
foreigners. Europeans and Americans 
are at present confined to one corner of 
the tradal field. If they manage to find 
their account in that contracted sphere 
under conditions which virtually place 
them at the mercy of the Japanese, how 
can it be maintained that they will not be 
incomparably better off when those dis- 
abling conditions are entirely removed and 


make 


the whole field is freely thrown open to 
them? But, indeed, it is like thrashing a 
dead horse to repeat these arguments. 
Happily the day has passed when timid and 
narrow-minded selfishness was the key- 
note of our intercourse with Japan. That 
miserable and unworthy mood has yielded 
to the broader and incomparably wiser 
policy outlined in this Tradal Summary, 
and now, fortunately for Japan as well as 
for all the Treaty Powers, no longer a mere 
theoretical prospect but a practical pro- 
gramme. 


COAST DEFENCE. 
——+ 
WU E cannot tell how much of the wis- 

dom that resides in a multitude of 
counsellors has been brought to bear upon 
the subject of coast-defence in this empire. 
Indeed, the whole subject of Japanese coast- 
defence is wrapped in a cloud of mystery. 
Wehear of considerable sums beingallotted 
for the purpose, and the name of at least 
one European Engineer of great ability— 
Captain VAN SCHERMBEEK—was for a 
time connected with the work. But what 
stem has been adopted or what results 
have been attained, the public is absolutely 
ignorant. There are obvious reasons for 
secrecy in such matters, and if the Japanese 
succeed with their fortifications as well as 
they have succeeded in guarding their 
secret, they will be very fortunate. But 
the trouble of privacy is that it leaves the 
field open to rumour, and rumour has lately 
been whispering that cast-iron turrets are 
likely to obtain the suffrage of Japanese 
engineers. 
able, but since it is not impossible, and since 
there are no means of verifying or contra- 
dicting the assertion, it may not be amiss 
to remind Japanese military men that in- 
accessibility and concealment have become 
the text of modern coast-defence, and that 
they can generally be secured by means of 
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earth-works at a cost incomparably below 
that of turrets. An expert who recently 
visited this country was so irreverent as 
to apply the term “cock-shies”’ to the 
recently erected forts at Kanonsaki, which 
he said, and said justly, would be silenced 
in a quarter of an hour, Under modern 
conditions coast-defence is becoming a 
special art. Its true spirit may not yet 
have been thoroughly grasped in practice, 
but is not to be misinterpreted in theory. 
A ten-inch breech-loader is as formidable 
a weapon at three thousand yards as at 
one thousand. High velocity and flat 
trajectory give to the engineer and to the 
artilleryman alike a degree of latitude 
never contemplated in former times. A 
shore battery properly constructed can be 
silenced only by a close and well sustained 
fire. These considerations indicate for 
coast-defence the same principle as that 
which distinguishes an ideal battle-field. 
The first care of the engineer will be to 
occupy important salient points with guns 
of medium calibre on disappearing car- 
riages, and with a number of quick-firing 
pieces. His armour-piercing guns he will 
retire to commanding positions in rear, not 
exposed to the close-fire of ships, but 
so chosen as to be able to bring a plunging 
fire to bear upon an attacking squadron. 
In all this cast-iron turrets are wholly out 
of place. They may play a useful réle in 
land defences where they are exposed only 
to the light artillery of siege trains. But 
in coast-defence they are as valueless as 
they are expensive. We cannot dismiss 
from our minds an uneasy fecling that the 
Japanese are approaching this most impor- 
tant subject of coast defence with danger- 
ously light hearts. We should expect to 
hear of the appointment of a mixed com- 
mittee of naval, artillery, and engineer 
officers, including western experts in the 
three branches, whose business it would be 
to select the particular points to be de- 
fended and the scheme of defence for each 
point. After these vital decisions had 
been made, the surveying and contouring 
of the ground and the drafting of designs 
which should include all the latest develop- 
ments and improvements and be in accord 
with the spirit of the time's progress, 
would follow in natural sequence. Of 
course it is rather like groping in the dark 
to discuss this question with our exceed- 
ingly scanty knowledge of what is actually 
going forward in Japan, but the import- 
ance of the thing constitutes a sufficient 





excuse. 

There is another point which 
worth notice in connection with this sub- 
ject. We refer to the employment of 
convict labour. It is not uncommon to 
hear of superintendents of gaols who com- 
plain that they cannot find suitable work 
for the prisoners. Would it not be easy | 
to convert some old vessels into convict-| 


seems 


hulks and workshops, and to station these 
at the points selected for the erection of 


dually extended until all convicts under} 





defensive works, taking the latter in the 
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order of their importance? A beginning 
might be made with a couple of thousand | 
prisoners, and the system might be gras) 


sentenc 
employed upon fortification works; making 
bric 


cavating, and, 


exceeding three months were 





quarrying and dressing stone, ex- 
the 
manual part of the construction, ‘The 
cost to the public would be comparatively | 
trifling, and the convicts would be carrying} 
out a national work of great importance. 





in short, doing all 


THE PROGRESS OF THE NAGASAKI], 
NEGOTIATIONS. 
Sate aes 

HE natural impatience of the Japanese 

people at the protracted nature of the 
Nagasaki negotiations is made the subject 
of an article by the Nicht Nich? Shimbun. 
The Toky6 journal says that no doubt re- 
mains in the mind of the Japanese as to 
the culpability of the Chinese sailors, and 
that the forcign residents endorse this 
opinion. On the other side, however, 
various pretexts are advanced to combat 
the Japanese position, and it is conse- 
quently necessary, according to the Nych? 
Nichi, that an enquiry should be made 
into the circumstances of the affair be- 
fore opening proceedings in the Chinese 
Our Tékyd contemporary 
further explains that, since neither the 
Chinese Government nor the Chinese offi- 
cials had anything to say to the fracas, 
there is no reason why the friendly rela- 
tions of the two empires should be dis- 
turbed. The Japanese authorities are 
actuated by an amicable spirit, and it is 
understood that the same may be said of 
the Chinese, so that the affair ought to be 
settled without much difliculty. As for 
the argument advanced by some impatient 
critics, that, China being a semi-barbarous 
country, to pursue all the prescribed forms 
of civilized intercourse in treating with her 
is only to expose oneself to evasion and 
contumely, the Michi Nichi Shimbun pro- 
perly replics that it is not for Japan to 








Consular Court. 





adopt methods against which, when ap- 


plied to herself, she has so often and so 
vigorously protested, 

There is no gainsaying the excellent 
spirit of the Nichi Nicht Shimbun's con- 
tention, but we are obliged to confess that 
we fail to follow our contemporary’s rea- 
soning. For we have never been able 
to understand what good purpose can 
ibly be served by the Commission 
of Enquiry now in session at Nagasaki. 
Were the with 
plenipotentiary authority, so that their 
decision would only require the rat 


pos 





Commissioners invested 





cation of their respective Governments 


to be final, the proceeding would present 
a very different aspect. But whatever 
conclusion the Commission may arrive at, 





whatever evidence it may collect, neither 
that conclusion nor that evidence can pro- 
any weight in the Courts with 
which the adjudication of the affair must ul- 


perly pos 





timately rest. The only uses of the Enquiry, 
so far as we can see, are to procrastinate 
a judicial trial, in accelerating which the 
honour of Japan and the interests of justice 
are alike concerned, and to enable the 
Chinese to advance pretexts and urge 
considerations which would be immediately 
xcluded by a Court of Law. If the public 
concludes that from the moment Japan 
consented to take a part in this Com- 
implication, 





mission, she admitted, by 
some doubt as to the strength of her posi- 
tion, it will be very difficult to show that 
the public is wrong. Diplomacy had 
never any proper place in the matter, but 
if its offices were invoked at all, the 
conduct of the whole business should have 
been entrusted to them. The Commission 
of Enquiry is neither fish, flesh, fowl nor 
good red herring. It isa mixture of law 
and diplomacy, equally incompetent from 
a legal as from a diplomatic standpoint. 
The spirit that actuated the Japanese Go- 
vernment in consenting to it can easily be 
understood, and deserves tobe appreciated. 
Though entirely convinced of the justice 
of their cause, they were willing, before 
placing the Chinese publicly on their de= 

whatever 
the 


hear and consider 
and 


might have to advance. 


fence, to 


testimony arguments latter 
That was ex- 
ceedingly amicable, no doubt, but 
question whether it was not also a little 
romantic. China will be sure to take an 
ell for every inch conceded. After this 
enquiry has dragged out its weary length, 
shall we be any nearer a settlement? 
And in the meanwhile, the Japanese 
nation naturally chafes over a delay 
which appears neither useful nor expli- 
From first the affair was 
nothing more than astrect brawl. It ought 
to have been disposed of and hidden 
y as quickly China's par- 
tially successful attempt to drag it from 
the comparative obscurity of the law courts 
into the strong light of international dis- 
cussion, was a singularly gross blunder of 
statesmanship. But, on the other hand, 
Japan’s too friendly complaisance may in 
the end condemn her to accept the partial 
responsibility of results which ought never 
to have grown out of such a bagatelle. 


we 


cable. the 





s possible. 





THIBET AND BURMAH. 
—<——= 


N ORE than three months ago we pre- 

dicted the failure of Mr. COLMAN 
MACAULEY’S to Thibet. Mr. 
MACAULEY was very successful at the outset 
of his negotiations with China. He was re- 
ceived with open arms in Peking, and al- 
most persuaded to believe that the Chinese 
had long been impatiently waiting for just 
such a man as himself to carry out just 
such a project. Shrewd people, however, 
who thoroughly understood the disposition 
of the Chinese, shook their heads over the 
prospects of the Thibet mission. There 
was such a lengthy chapter of possible, 
“accidents” which might easily be in- 
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voked to impede the envoy's progress, 
that, as we wrote at the time, “the secret 
assurance of Mr. MACAULEY’s ultimate 
failure probably helped in a great 
degree to prevent preliminary opposition 
in Peking.” There is, however, a strong 
belief in quarters where the truth ought to 
be well known that Mr. MACAULEY has 
to thank himself for his failure. Had he 
preserved a discreet silence and made his 
preparations on an unostentatious scale, 
he might, it is asserted, have reached 
Lhassa long ago. But he appears to have 
wished for an audience, the larger the 
better; and what with natural communica- 
tiveness and literary diffusiveness, he took 
pretty much the whole world into his con- 
fidence. This error, supplemented by the 
organizing of an expedition on a startling 
scale, may be suflicient to explain the 
reluctance ultimately exhibited by China. 
At all events, it would seem that adroit 
advantage was taken of her mood by the 
British Chargé d’Affaires in Peking. Under 
the influence of her apprehensions with 
regard to the results of the Thibetan mis- 
sion, she was induced to approach the 
question of Burmah ina more reasonable 
At the same time, it is a mistake 
to suppose—as several journals conclude 
—that the project of opening trade with 
Thibet has been abandoned, or the results 
of Mr. MACAULEY's first success allowed 
Mr. O'CoNoR is evidently too 
clever a diplomatist to sacrifice any gains. 
The Convention recently signed in Peking 
contains a clause by which China under- 
takes to bring her influence to bear upon 
the Thibetans with a view to the conclu- 
sion of a commercial treaty. Thus the 
object of Mr. MACAULEY' will 
probably be secured in a safer and more 
legitimate manner. en all round, this 
Peking Convention does remarkable credit 
to its principal negotiator. China has 
virtually yielded everything. Referring to 
the subject some months ago, we explained 
that Marquis TsiNG was the author of the 
territorial demands which threatened to 
complicate the issue so seriously, and that 
there was some doubt whether his Govern- 
ment fully endorsed his policy. As a di- 
plomatic triumph it might have been very 
satisfactory to push the Chinese frontier 
several scores of miles eastward and south- 
ward; but the operation would have in- 
volved, at the same time, inconvenient 
proximity to France’s new provinces—a 


temper. 





to lapse. 
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consideration which doubtless possessed 
some weight with the statesmen of the 
Middle Kingdom. The upshot of the 
matter is that China acknowledges British 
sovereignty in Burmah and waives her 
claim to even so much as a foot of terri- 
tory. She sought, indeed, and was allow- 
ed, to preserve a shadowy remnant of her 
old suzerainty. This phase of the question 
must have required very delicate manage- 
ment. ‘“ Tribute” was the first proposal 
of the Chinese negotiators; a term which 
they cannot seriously have expected to 
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maintain. Subsequently they changed it 
to “ offering,” a scarcely less objectionable 
lform of expression. In the end the diffi- 
culty was solved by avoiding a definition 
altogether. A decennial passage of local 
produce is to take place from Burmah to 
Peking. The Chinese are free to put their 
own construction upon this comedy. If 
the receipt of a few articles once in ten 
years at the hands of non-oflicial bearers 
affords them any solid satisfaction, their 
readiness to be pleased throws a new and 
very charming light on their disposition. 
No doubt the truth is that they were per- 
suaded to be content with any subterfuge 
which seemed to ‘save their face,” while 
England, on her side, was too sensible to 
strain at a microscopic gnat. The termi- 
nation is most happy. It presents a strik- 
ing contrast to the protracted diplomatic 
blundering and international complications 
which attended the occupation of Tonquin. 
Mr. O'CoNnoR has well earned the un- 
usually rapid distinctions conferred on him 
by the QUEEN. 








HOME POLITICS. 
+ 


IIE news received by the last Ame- 
rican mail indicates that there was a 
difference between the Gladstonians and the 
Parncllites as to the course to be pursued 
gofParliament. The tactics 
of the Irish party were to demand an early 
and definite statement of Lord SALIsBuRY's 
position towards Ireland. ‘To this Mr. 
GLADSTONE would not agree, being pro- 
bably influenced by two considerations ; 
first, that in the present state of public 
opinion the country could not be induced 
to endorse any measure likely to satisfy 
Ireland; and secondly, that his own health 
forbids the immediate re-opening of the 
campaign. The old statesman has been 
peremptorily warned by his physician to 
avoid excitementand late hours. A yachting 
tour is prescribed for him in the autumn, 
and until he has refreshed himself with rest 
and sea breezes, it is expected that his 
appearance on the front opposition benches 
will be of a nominal character. What 
happened at the opening of Parliament 
was chiefly significant of a resolve on the 
part of the Home Rule leaders to patiently 
Mr. PARNELL 
delivered an impassioned appeal against 
evictions, and in this was supported, though 
at adistance, by Mr. GLADSTONE ;_ but the 
former spoke of “a year or so” as the 











on the ope’ 


await the course of events. 


time necessary to expose the hopelessness 
of the Conservative schemes, and the latter 
explicitly declined to challenge any contest 
with his opponents for the present. It is 
plain that Fabian tactics are to be pursued, 
In all probability, the only lever used to 
obstruct the Conservatives will be the non- 
payment of autumnal rents. The conse- 
quent distress of landlords, and the growth 


distraints, are doubtless expected to bring 
discredit upon the Conservative pro- 





. | 
of agrarian outrages under the pressure of | 


gramme. Meanwhile, it is noteworthy that 
Mr. PARNELL gives greater prominence 
than ever to the land question. It has 
often been said that this is the load- 
stone by which he attracts Irish allegiance, 
and the statement is strongly borne out 
by the fact that he discovers no better 
method of consoling the people’s disap- 
pointment at the recent defeat of his poli- 
tical projects than an emphatic reversion 
to the land platform. That his immediate 
purpose is agitation, pure and simple, 
scems to us quite evident from his own 
words; for it is impossible to imagine 
that he can have been serious when he 
recommended a triennial revision of 
judicial rents. The Land Act of 1881 owed 
its failure, in great part, to a want of fina- 
lity in its arrangements. It provided that 
rents should be revised every fifteen years, 
thus defying any calculation of the present 
e of land, and encouraging tenants to 
withhold payments. These evils would 
become intolerable were Mr. PARNELL’S 
suggestions adopted. No one knows 
better than he that a triennial revision 
would reduce the relations between land- 
lord and tenant to a kaleidoscopic condi- 
tion, and put a perpetual premium upon 
agitation. We take it, then, that his present 
scheme is to raise obstacles which, while 
they scem to be the outcome of genuine 
distress, will cover with odium any 
strong-handed attempt to deal with them. 
The Conservatives are determined to 
enforce the laws; the laws require pay- 
ment of rents; evictions will follow; the 
inevitable consequence of evictions is 
outrage, and of this wretched routine 
England will grow weary, sooner or 
later. The only question is whether Mr. 
PARNELL's followers may not get tired 
first. Already there have been two indica- 
tions that faith in Conservative methods 
has enfeebled resistance. All the tenants 
on Colonel MANSFIELD'S estate have paid 
their overdue rents, together with expenses 
incurred by the employment of emergency 
men and police, and in Cork the labourers 
have agreed to work for the anti-land- 
league Union, declaring that, unless they 
are guaranteed employment elsewhere, 
they will not give up that of the Union. 
Perhaps a still more important feature in the 
outlook is the improbability that Mr. GLAp- 
STONE will long be able to work with his 
new associates. Their exultation over the 
acquistion of such an ally is not unlikely 
to strain the ties of alliance as strongly as 
their generally intemperate methods. A 
branch of the National League has been 
started in London and christened after the 
ex-Premier, who is thus compelled to 











accept all the accessories of the cause 
he has espoused. He professes, indeed, 
to be delighted at finding himself either 
“fa leader or a follower in any movement 
tending to make smooth the path of the 
people of Ireland, and encourage them to 





hope for a realization of their just rights.”” 
Butso much dirty scum surges tothe surface 
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whenever the Irish movement is arrested 
that one can scarcely fancy Mr. GLADSTONE 
floating coutentedly with such a stream. 
His estrangement, even though partial, | 
would be fatal, for, however he may be dis- 
posed to underrate his own personality, 
there is little doubt that the votes nomi- 
nally cast for Home Rule at the recent 
elections were in reality cast for one of the 
greatest, if not the very greatest, popular 
leader who ever figured in the field of 
English politics. 








SUMMARY OF THE FOREIGN TRADE 
OF JAPAN FOR THE VEAR 1885. 
ae ee 

Tokyd, July 16th, 1886. 

My Lorp,—I have the honour to transmit 
herewith the Summary of the Foreign Trade of 
Japan for the year 1885. 

It has been prepared in accordance with the 
principles laid down by the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, and it therefore differs considerably in 
form from the Annual Summaries hitherto 
supplied by this Legation. 

The necessity of presenting the figures in 
sterling, when added to the continuing fall in 
Exchange on Europe makes comparison with 
previous years more difficult than it when 
values were all given in local currency 

During the past three months, there has been 
a considerable improvement in Imports, and 1 
have therefore reason to hope that the Returns 
for 1886 will be more satisfactory than those 
which are herewith submitted to your Lordship 

T have the honour to be, 

with the highest respect, My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, humble Servant, 
(Signed) F. R. PLUNKETT. 
The Earl of Rosrsery, 
&e., &e., &e. 





MEMORANDUM. 
Foreigy Trae anv Suivvine or Jara DeRtnG 
tne Year 1885. 

The Foreign Trade of Japan carried on and 
the shipping entered and cleared at the four 
ports, Yokohama, Hyégo and Osaka, Nagasaki 
and Hakodate during the year 1885 are shown 
in the three Tables which are appended to this 
Memorandum ; viz.:— 

I.—Comparative Return of the Foreign Im- 
port Trade of Japan during the years 1885 and 
1884. 

11.—Comparative Retum of the Foreign Ex- 
port Trade of Japan during the years 1885 and 
1884 

Ill.—Return of all shipping entered and 
cleared atthe open ports of Japan during the 
year 1885. 

These tables have been compiled almost 
clusively from Retums furnished by Her Ma 
jesty’s Consuls at the several ports. 

The whole value of the Foreign Trade during 
the year 1885 amounted to :— 

Imports &£ 5,918,179 
Exports SL 9,321,947 





























Total 
During the year 1884 it amounted to :— 


os £42,240,126 








Imports 
Exports 


» £ 5.9995 


» &£ 5,071,205 











£11,971,010 


Total. 
There was therefore a decrease of £81,626 





in the value of the imports, but an increase of 
£35742 in that of the exports and of £26,116 
in that of the total trade of 1885 as compared 
with 1884. 
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The Trade of 1885 was divided between the 
four ports in the following proportions :-— 











ons. Exronts, Tors. 
4 “ 
Kanagawa.. 4084 4,178, 














Hydyo & Osaka ...1 1,412,372 

Nagasaki ‘ OLT,S45 
Hakodate 119,447 120,833 
Totals 5,918,179 6,321,040 0,125 
There was besides a small foreign trade 
carried on at the ports of Niigata, Shimo- 
noseki, Hakata, and Idzugahara, but it was 






one which bore no interest for Europeans or 
Americans, and both as its value was in the 
aggregate very trifling and as it is not referred 
to in the retums of Her Majesty's Consuls, it 
will not be further dealt with in this summary. 

Coal was exported in considerable quantities 
in Foreign vessels from Kuchinotsu and some 
cargoes of wheat went also from Yokkaichi and 
Shimonoseki to Foreign Countries, but these are 
not included in the present Returns as the 
Legation has no means of learning the exact 
quantities exported. 


















IMPORTS. 
The decrease in Imports appears to the fol- 
lowing amounts under the general headings 
of 


Woollens and Mixed Cotton and Wool- 
Jen Manufactures .... seen 









eae ar 





Kerosene 

Sug < £146, 

Miscellaneous ; ; ZLrro,4y 
While on the other hand the following in- 





crease has taken place in the articles included 
under the headings 


| Cotton Manufactures 
Metals. 


Miscel 








aneous (Eastern)... ‘ 
The increase in Cotton Manufactures cannot 
|be considered in any way a satistactory one as 
| the import is still far below the value which it 
reached in previous years. ‘The same remark 
must be made in regard to Miscellaneous Ar- 
ticles of eastern production. Of the total in- 
crease in their value, £134,009 was owing to an 
exceptional import of ‘rice, induced by the 
prevalence of high prices in Japan, and the 
increase which has taken place in the generality 
of the articles is therefore small. The 
trade is, however, one which is almost entirely in 
the hands of Chinese, and its fluctuations are 
therefore of litle account to Europeans. 

In regard to Metals, the case is quite dif- 
ferent. ‘This is entirely a European trade; its 
adavnce in 1885 was not only considerable, tut 
it may be taken as an earnest of much greater 
things tocome. The “Sundries” included tin 
plates, steel and steel wire, brass ware, lead, 
pig and sheet, tea-lead, quicksilver, yellow 
metal, and zinc to considerable amounts. Steel 
of fine quality is made in Japan; copper is one 
of its staple products, but with those two the 
country’s capacity for supplying its own wants 
in the useful metals seems to be limited, and 
those wants are now yearly growing. 

Of the decrease that has taken place in 
Woollen and Mixed Cotton and Woollen manu- 
factures, the principle staple, mousseline de 
laine, alone shows a falling off of £190.980, or 
more than half of the value of its import during 
1884. This decrease, large as it is, is brought 
into greater prominence by the figures shown 
for previous years, the value of the import in 
187) having been over £600,000 and in 1880 
nearly £700,000. The trade in it is almost 
entirely a Erench and German one. 

Flannels and Italian cloth both showed an 
increase: flannels of £23,190 and Italian cloth 
of £77,577. In the latter case, the value of the 
increase in the goods of British production was 
£78,777, those of French and German produc. 
tion showing a decrease, while in the case of 
flannels, the increase was almost entirely in those 
of German production. In 1880, the value of 
German flannels imported into Japan was little 
over £3,000: in the past year it was nearly 
| £44,000, as against a litle over £10, from 
| Great Britain, 
| Blankets and Woollen and Mixed Cotton and 
Woollen Cloths both show a considerable de- 


















































crease, common in the case of Blankets to those 
of British French and German Manufacture, 
but in that of cloths only to French and British, 
the German import showing a slight increase. 
Five years ago, the trade in the latter staple was 
entirely a British one. Considerably over one 
third of ithas since then been gradually diverted, 
to Germany principally, but in a smaller degree 
to France. 

The total import of sugar shows a falling off 
of £146,254 as compared with that of 1834. 
The falling off is, however, only in the coarser 
description of brown sugar from Amoy, For- 
mosa, and Manila. White sugar, the produc- 
tion of Hongkong refineries, shows an increase 
both in quantity and value, in quantity of cwt. 
74,381 and in value of £14,624, and its import 
is now more than two and a half times what it 
was in 1880, Since the latter year the taste 
which the Japanese formerly had for coarse 
brown sugar seems to have been gradually de- 
clining, as the decrease in its import has nor 
been met by any corresponding increase in its 
production in Japan, and it is not improbable 
that the import burthened as it may be witha 
heavy import duty, which the poorer classes of 
the people, by whom it is consumed, will be 
unable to pay, will at no very distant date be 
confined to the finer kinds of white. There is 
one small establishment for the production of 
refined sugar from Beet root, but with this excep- 
tion all retined sugars are imported from abroad 
and principally from Hongkong. 

The trade in miscellaneous articles remains 
much the same as last year, the decrease in its 
whole value being a great deal more than 
accounted for by the decrease in the value of 
steamers bought in England by the National 
Steamship Company. 








EXPORTS. 

The Export Trade of 18%3 exceeded that ot 
1884 by £350,742, all the principal staples, with 
the exception of rice, sharing in this increase. 
Silver showed a diminution in quantity but an 
increase of £119,432 in value; tea, coal, copper, 
and dried fish, in each case, an increase both in 
quantity and value, that in value being in :— 











Tea « £151,036 
Coal ~ 19,819 
Copper &, 73279 
Duied Fish » L 245733 


With the exception of 1852, the export trade 
of the past year is the largest that has yet been 
done by Japan, but it still only represents a 
value of about one pound sterling for each six 
persons of the population, a fact which speaks 
but poorly cither for the productive powers of the 
country or the industrial capacity of the people. 

Once a free admission into the country and 
an opening to invest their capital in it are 
afforded to foreigners, there can be little doubt 
that a large impetus will be straightway given 
to the whole export trade. 

Tea will be prepared for export at the place 
of production at one half the cost at which it is 
now done at the open ports; the immense 
tracts of land, well suited for the growth of 

vheat, which exist in the country, and which, 
ith abundance of cheap labour close at hand, 
now lie absolutely unused, may be brought into 
cultivation, and there is no reason why wheat 
grown in Japan should not find as ready a mar- 
ket in England as that transported by sea from 
the Western States of America. 

With a large development of the Export trade 
a corresponding increase in the imports might 
be confidently expected. When the Japanese 
has money he may be relied upon to spend it, 
and give him the means, he will be quite ready 
to provide himself and his family with the host 
of articles that minister to his comfort and well- 
being which can only be obtained from Europe 
or America. 

While, therefore, the people of the country 
would themselves probably be, in the first in- 
stance, by far the largest gainers by its general 
opening to foreigners, it is equally probable that 
in the end the countries at present interested in 
Japanese trade would derive a commensurate 
and permanent benefitfrom the increased demand 





















they would find here for their own productions, 
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SHIPPING. 


It will be seen from Table III. that out of a 
total of 975 vessels with a tonnage of 1,134,722 
tons under foreign flags entered during the 
year, 568 with atonnage of 731,980 tons were 
British. In regard to the number of British 
vessels these figures show a decrease of 68 
vessels in 1885 as compared with 1884 but a 
comparison cannot be made in the tonnage, as 
the figures in the present table represent nett, 
while those given in 1854 represented gross 
tonnage. 

Although the value of the Import and Export 
trade of Nagasaki bears but a very small propor- 
tion to that of Kanagawa and Hydgo, the returns 
from it show that both in numbers and tonnage 
the British Shipping entered there during the 
year considerably exceeded that of either of the 
two last named ports, and that, notwithstanding 
the fact, that it was heavily handicapped by the 
prevalence during the greater part of the sum- 
mer of a very severe epidemic of cholera 
However, the general value of foreign trade may 
decline at Nagasaki, it is probable that as a 
shipping port affording large and remunerative 
employment to ships of size suiliciently moderate 
to enable them to enter Chinese portsat all times, 
and of good carrying capacity in proportion to 
their size, it will continue to advance steadily, 
Its central position and excellent and well 
sheltered harbour are great points in its favour, 
and it only requires the successful working of 
the numerous coal mines by which it is sur- 
rounded to furnish freight for a much larger 
number of vessels than the Japanese can them- 
selves hope to possess for many years to come. 














CENSUS. 

The number of European and American 
residents at the open ports and at Tokyé during 
the year 1885 was 2,298. Of this total 1,065 
were British subjects, 447 Citizens of the United 
States of America, 26y Germans, and 201 French 
Citizens, the balance representing eleven other 
different nationalities. 

There were 210 foreign firms carrying on 
business, of which 91 were British, 46 United 
States, 33 German and 18 French. 

The number of Chinese residents in Japan 
during the year was 3,876, and there were 139 
Chinese firms established in business. 

As compared with the corresponding figures 
for the years 1876 and 1880 the above numbers 
show a considerable decrease in regard to Euro- 
pean and American residents, but a very large 
increase in that of Chinese. 

In the first mentioned year, there were 2,673 
Europeans and Americans, and 2,107 Chinese. 

In 1880, there were 2,359 Europeans and 
Americans, and 3,584 Chinese. 

The European and American residents in 
Japan have therefore within ten years fallen in 
number by 375, while the Chinese have in the 
same period increased by no less than 1,76). 

The decline in the numbers of European and 
American residents must to a large extent be 
attributed to the diminution of the number of 
Foreign employé 
nese Government. The great majority of the 
Foreign residents in Tékyd come under this 
class, and they have in the ten years declined 
in numbér by nearly 200. 

At the same time, it must in some degree be 
attributed either to a falling off of business or 
to its transfer from European to Chinese hands. 
In 1876 there were 221 Foreign firms es- 
tablished in Japan, in 1880, 258, while in 1885, 
the number was 210. There is no return 
of the number of Chinese firms in 1876, but 
in the following year it was 53, in 1880 it was 
102, and in 1885 139. 

The term ‘‘firm” includes not only mer- 
cantile establishments strictly so called, but 
Store-keepers and other commercial concerns 
of every description. poses 

The comparative numbers of British residents 
in the three years above referred to were: 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
+ Ey 
[Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or 
for the deductions they may choose to draw thereform. | 





BISHOP BICKERSTETH. 





To THe Eoiror of rue “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—Will you grant me space for a few words 
with reference to the Rev. Mr. Irwine’s action in 
connection with the correspondence forwarded 
from Hakodate by the newly-appointed bishop 
to Japan on the 20th ultimo. I wrote a letter on 
the subject on the 8th inst., but withheld it mainly 
in consequence of an editorial which appeared in 
the Fapan Herald, and which | thought would 
probably serve to virtually terminate the matter, 
so far indeed as the public is concerned with it at 
Present. But a reference to last night’s issue of 
the same paper shews I was much mistaken. 
“The whole matter had better now be dropped ” 
was sound advice; but it is advice which has been 
placed in an absurd light by the editor's own 
action only two days later. 

Passing over the inaccuracies and_mirth-pro- 
voking conceits noticeable here and there in your 
contemporary’s article of the 11th (of which the 
cool assumption that persons who have paid 
any attention atall to the subject ” almost regard 
“ Bishops in these parts” as “sacerdotal super- 
fluities” is perhaps the gem), I must say that it 
seems to me somewhat disingenuous to characte. 
tize the Rev. Mr. Shaw's leiter asa “voluntary 
intrusion,” ete. The action which My, Shaw 
criticised might with more correctness, have been 
designated a voluntary intrusion. 


Mr. Irwine committed a very indiscreet and 
decidedly indecorous act in publishing the corres- 
pondence with Bishop Bickersteth at a stage when 
there was nothing to necessitate publication, and 
when, as a matter of fact, the gentleman’ most 
concerned beside Mr. Irwine himself could hardly 
have received the reply so prematurely given 0 
the world, much less have responded to it” Even 
if the reverend gentleman was anxious to take the 
public into his confidence, he might at least have 
waited until he had either put the bishop’s com- 
munication before his Church Committee as re- 
quested, or until he had received some evidence of 
the reception his reply had been accorded. But 
instead of doing so,—instead of protesting, if he 
wished to protest, and then abiding further de- 
velopments-—Mr. Irwine must needs cast his reply 
broadcast; though he must have known it to bea 
reply which would certainly provoke hostile com. 
ment, and very likely give the many in this place 
ready to smile and sneer at aught directly or 
indirectly affecting the missionary element, a frech 

word and a laugh. And 





opportunity for an adverse 
it should ‘not be forgotten that, though Christ 
Church is “a purely local and congregational 
body” and « sell supported » (that is, practically), 
it is undeniably the sole Church in the place which 
one would have supposed likely to welcome a 
“bishop of the Church of England in Japan” ;— 
it being, in effect, the local approximation to the 
established Church which the majority of us al- 
tended and prized at home; and moreover it was at 
the outset, I believe, and for several years actually 
connected, in some fairly direct way with the 
English State Church. 

Under these circumstances, and seeing that Mr. 
Irwine is an ordained clergyman of the Church of 
England, he might well have acted upon Bishop 
Bickersteth’s request, and deferred the taking up 
of such an antagonistic position and the accom. 
panying call upon each of the three local papers 
until such time as interference was directly attemp- 
ted, or other action which Mr, Irwine might con- 
sider unwarrantable and uncalled for taken. Fur- 
ther, it is to be noted that though Mr. Irwine tells 
Bishop Bickersteth that it was for the missionary 
work that he was specially chosen (which is doubt. 
less true, as probably all the English Episcopalian 
clergymen in the country except Mr, Irwine are 
missionaries), the document attesting the consecra- 
tion is addressed “To all the faithful in Christ 
Jesus throughout the world, and especially to the 
British Residents, and to all others whom it may 
concern, in Japan.” This alone, one would have 
thought, should have ensured a different reception 
of the communication at the hands of one occupy- 
ing the Rev. Mr. Irwine's position. Exception has 
been taken to the Rev. Mr. Shaw’s letter. If Mr. 
Shaw had not noticed the correspondence some. 
body else would have. Mr. Irwine appears to 
resent Mr, Shaw's interference. He should have 
been more careful how he proceeded in the first 
instance. His procedure courted criticism ; and if 
the coticism o it is absurd to cry out about 
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interference, and ask who constituted Mr. Shaw 
“the champion not only of Bishop Bickersteth 
but also of the congregation of Christ Church.” 
It was not a question of championing any one’s 
rights, though certain rights were referred to 
incidentally ; it was merely a case of exposing 
procedure which, to say the least, was unbecom- 
ing, and preventing erroneous impressions con- 
concerning a recent arrival which otherwise might 
have deepened into beliefs. 

Mr. Irwine states that Mr. Shaw’s admission 
en passant that * the bishop has not, cannot have, 
any legal right of visitation” proves that “his 
letter as an answer was superfluous.” I do not 
think so, for I too have no doubt that in the eyes 
of many Mr. Irwine stands as a bold champion of 
the rights of Christ Church Congregation against 
a bishop's aggressiveness. 

In his letter of the 7th inst. Mr, Irwine cites a 
case of a degraded clergyman in support of his 
opinion that “in England Episcopal supervi 
is the slowest and most expensive defence conceiv- 
able;"’ and mentions that “if the clergy were 
the easily-handled tools of the Episcopacy 
Mr, Shaw credits them with being, we should 
never have had John Wyclif and the English Bible 
and we should have had Popery and the Confes- 
sional.” This is carrying things to extremes in- 
deed. Mr. Shaw doubtless had in mind men of 
principle, not men who would evade the conse- 
quences of their own faults and wrong-doings, or 
men capable of remaining in a Church whose 
tenets and ritual they are incapable of appreciating 
or are false to. And we have yct to learn that 
the notable seceders Mr. Irwine names took their 
pronounced and uncompromising stand in conse- 
quence of something no more vital or important 
than the request Mr. Irwine has outfaced and 
run a risk of quarrelling with Bishop Bickersteth 
for. When the Rev, Mr. Irwine has something 
worthy of his opposition, I am sure he will not 
want sympathizers and supporters; but his pre- 
sent action is far enough removed from the heroic 
in all conscience. 

Let me in conclusion briefly refer to the reve- 
rend gentleman’s letter of the 11th inst.,—a letter 
which unnecessarily reminds us that he isa free- 
mason and aradical. ‘The letter is avery peculi 
one, regarded as an effort to make peace. But 
the quotation from “The Acts" is what I desire 
to notice particularly, “They have beaten us 
openly, uncondemned * * * let them come 
themselves, and fetch us out.” What does Mr. 
Irwine mean? If this quotation correctly indicates 
his view of his brother clergyman’s interrogations 
and censure, I doubt if ‘peace with honour” 
will be secured.” 

By the way, if the committee and congrega 
of Christ Church support the views of the inc 
bent, they will of course desire to be termed Con- 
gregationalists. Apologizing for trespassing: on 
your space with such a lengthy letter, and enclosing 
my name, 

T remain, Sir, Yours faithfully, 

A YOKOHAMA LAYMAN. 


Yokohama; September 12th, 1886. 












































To THE EpiTor oF THE “JAPAN MAIL." 
Sir,—I am requested by Bishop Bickersteth to 
ask you to publish his letter which I enclose, and 
T also beg to hand you my reply for publication. 
Lam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
E. CHAMPNEYS IRWINE. 
Yokohama, September 13th, 1886. 





Hakodate, September gth, 1886. 

Reverexp axp Dear Sir,—Vour letter of 
August 24th was forwarded to me in the interior, 
which will explain my delay in acknowledging it 
Allow me now to ask your attention to the following 
points. 

1. I gather from your letter that you are not 
acquainted with the position occupied by bishops 
of the Church of England, whose dioceses lie out- 
side the limits of the British Isles. This position can 
only be rightly understood if it is constantly borne 
in mind that the relation of an individual” bishop 
to Anglican clergy and congregations of English 
churchmen in foreign lands is of a purely spiritual 
character. The bishop neither possesses nor 
could possess any coercive jurisdiction. ‘The action 
of the State extends no further than the nomina- 
tion of the bishop by a Minister of the Crown on 
the acceptance of a nomination from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, his commendation to the kindly 
offices of Her Majesty’s Representatives abroad, 
and the delimitation of his diocese. 

During the last half century bishops have been 
sent in this way to almost all parts of the world, 
where Englishmen reside. 

‘The Church has established such dioceses in the 
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belief, which has been justified now by the widest 
experience, that English churchmen residing in 
foreign countries desire to continue to receive the 
full ministrations of their own communion, and 
also for the sake of converts to the Christian 
faith. On his part the bishop is bound by his 
consecration vows to afford the assistance of his 
office to all members of the Church, who may 
desire to avail themselves of his ministrations. 

Ordained clergy of the Church of England re- 
ceive the bishop's license on commencing their 
work, present to him their candidates for confirm- 
tion, &c.,and, if they leave the diocese, receive from 
him the certificate, which is necessary to their ad- 
mission to another diocese of the Anglican Com- 
munion. On their part they are bound by their 
ordination vows to use the services of the Church 
so far as circumstances permit, and to render 
obedience to their Diocesan in all things lawful. 
You will notice that such a relationship is strictly 
spititual. It depends on the loyalty of the officers 
of the Church to their vows and of her members to 
herself. 

2. This brings me to the immediate subject of 
your letter. No doubt you and the congregation 
and committee of Christ Church, Yokohama, have 
the fullest right to decide what position you will 
hold in relation to the Church of England; whe- 
ther, that is, you will be within or without its 
communion, You cannot be both, nor can you 
receive the privileges of the former position, unless 
you are prepared to incur its responsibilities. 

I cannot tor one moment doubt what answer will 
be given to this question both by yourself as an 
ordained clergyman of the Church and by your 
congregation. 

Thope to return to Tékyd next week and shall 
be glad of an opportunity to confer personally 
both with you and with the committee of Christ 
Church 

That God may guide us and His Church in this 
Jand into all truth and peace is the constant 
prayer of 

Your very faithful servant in Christ, 

EDW. BICKERSTE 
Bishop. 



































TH, 





The Rey. E. C. Irwine.* 

Christ Church Parsonage, Yokohama, 
September 13th, 1886, 

Ricur Reverexp axp Dear Sir—In reply 
to your letter of September yth I must in the first 
place beg most respeetfully to object to the term 
“diocese” as employed in the first paragraph of 
the same. ‘The term diocese" is inadmissible 
in reference to matters between yourself and 
myself, since the word implies powers other than 
the “spiritual powers” which alone you. claim in 
letter 

My allegiance was given upon my entrance into 
the ministry of the Church of England to the 
State and Church conjointly, and | cannot recog- 
hizeas my “ Diocesan” any one whose authority 
is founded merely upon spititual claims. | Nor can 
any mercly spiritual authority possessed by you 
affect my entrance into or exit from any diocese 

n England. 

The'second paragraph of your letter continues : 
“No doubt you and the congregation andcommittee 
of Christ Church, Yokohama, have the fullest right 
to decide what position you will hold in relation to 
the Church of England, whether, that is, you will 
be within or without its communion.” To this I 
reply that whatever our right may be, your action, 
or withholding of action cannot excommunicate us 
Jointly ov severally. 

Lastly, I most respectfully, but firmly, decline 
any further controversy written or unwritten upon 
the subject of our mitual relations, as the only 
way of assuring that peace which you so earnestly 
desire. 

Tconclude with the sincere hope that when my 
congregation requires Episcopal ministrations, T 
may obtain them from you as readily as they have 
been always obtainable from the Bishop of a 
kindred communion, 

I have the honour to be, Right Reverend and 
dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

E. CHAMPNEYS IRWINE, 
Chaplain of Christ Church. 
To the Right Reverend Bishop Bickersteth, 
Hakodate. 









































To te Eviror or rine Javan Matt. 


_ Sik,—What power is under silver at the present 
time that gives it sucha *boost.? It must be really 
dreadful for the gold standard advocates to sce 
{that exchange is taking an upward turn; and at 
‘such arapid rate. And’ then to know that silver 








| should negishin. anid of lke eestwhile. value. iw 
the face of the lengthy arguments put before 
[the public of Yokohama by the gold stan- 
dard writers, must give these writers an aw- 
ful twist. ‘The logic of events may vindicate 
the “silver fanatics” and “addle-pated doctri- 
|naires” sooner than was anticipated. ‘This turn in 
hange cannot be altogether a funny business, it 
| must mean something. At least it means some 
measure of satisfaction to the importers of Japan, 
well as to all the holders of silver throughout the 
East. There is hope yet that the advocates 
of silver money may not have built their hopes 
onan unstable foundation. For the time being 
they may rejoice at the turn in the tide that for 
so long ‘a period has held its ebbing course. We 
all may be happy yet. Possibly the bottom has 
dropped out of the silver mines all over the world, 
and there is anticipated a scarcity of the white 
metal, If the advance is due purely to financial 
manipulation, it knocks the pins from under the 
argument that silver was too abundant for the uses 
of the world, and brings us to the conclusion that 
manipulation has regulated the fall in the interests 
of money speculators only. ‘The course held to by 
the United States in coining silver is now having 
its effects, No doubt that is what is the matter. 


Yours, & 
Yokohama, September 11th, 1886, 
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THE DESTINY OF KOREA. 
ge 
(Translated from the Nicki Nichi Shimbun.) 











We cannot view the state of affairs in Korea 
without a feeling of deep sympathy with the unlucky 
peninsula in reference to her vague and uncertain 
tuture. She isa neighbour and an old friend of 
ours, and from historical as well as geographical 
points of view her existence or destruction, her 
prosperity or adversity, cannot but have more or 
less ellect upon us, both directly and indirectly. 
We have accordingly done our best since the 
Restoration to lead her out into the open sunshine 
of civilization, to encourage the development of her 
national spirit, to remove from the minds of her 
rulers and people the recollection of the irritating 
incidents of 300 years ago and thus to make her 
feel at home with an earnest and sincere friend. 
We have shown her every possible patience 
and forbearance, forgiving inexcusable offences and 
granting unallowable requests; in short, during 
these long ten years, it has invariably been our 
object to establish her position asa nation. But 
instead of our desire being accomplished, her 
destiny appears to be impelling her along a course 
which becomes more and more dangerous as each 
political tempest overtakes her. Who can we 
Lame for all this but the King and his subjects, who, 
unable to adhere to a resolute policy of national 
development, seek to enjoy temporary ease and 
tranquillity at the cost of national existence? 

Unfortunately for Korea events seem to justily 
cur oft repeated prediction that her spirit. of 
dependence upon another country will be the 
cause of her ruin. From financial and commercial 
points of ‘w the possession of the peninsula 
will confer little profit upon any Power; but the 
importance of its position is such that it is on all 
sides admitted to be the wisest policy to keep it as 
an independent state between the three countries, 
Japan, Russia, and China. We, therefore, re. 
cognized Korea’s independent status in the treaty 
of Kokwa, 1876, thereby giving her an opportunity 
to emancipate herself from a foreign yoke. Her 
people awoke after that event to the importance of 
maintaining an independent position in order to her 
future prosperity and development, and, seizing the 
opportunity thus given them, they manifested the 
utmost zeal in the introduction of reforms in their 
military, political, educational, and industrial 
systems, and in trying to enter the same path of 
progress as Japan. “But she was soon turned by 
the interference of China to look toward that coun- 
try as her legitimate sovereign, and even to desire 
an explicit declaration of her dependent position 
|by treaty. It was extremely fortunate for her, 
however, that the plenipotentiary of the United 
Statesof America, clearly seeing through the scheme 
of China, rejected the article containing that decla- 
ration. Had her dependent status been publicly 
acknowledged then, we are not at all certain that 
she would have been at this moment an indepen- 
dent state. There being a wide distinction between 
|independent and dependent countries, no State 
jcan assume both characters vis-a-vis diflerent 
neighbours ; and it was plainly evident that the 
Progressionist party and the Loyalist party could 
not successfully manage Korean affairs at the same 
ne and in the same Government, the one ad- 
| vocating the maintenance of national independence, 
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while the other was immovable in its intention to 
rely upon China. But being incapable of pursuing 
a decisive course of policy, the Koreans tried to 
bolster up matters by uniting these wo radically 
opposed parties. Little wonder, then, that Korea 
has been subjected to such a rapidly recurring 
series of internal disturbances. Moreover, as the 
primary object of her high officials is to. promote 
their separate private interests, they seldom hesi 
tate, so long as those interests’ are likely to 
be advanced, even to adopt measures inconsistent 
with the welfare of their country; and consequently 
the collision of these secret and multifarious 
interests constantly constitutes a source of factious 
trouble. The Loyalist party believe in the princi- 
ple of dependence upon China and are chiefly 
anxious to study the capricious will of the Middle 
Kingdom. Itis, therefore, natural that they should 
regard Japan with sentiments of suspicion ; but the 
actions of their rival pa:ty, the Progressionists, 
have contributed much to intensify these senti 
ments. Had the Progressionist party stuck to an 
independent and bold line of policy, relying upon 
no foreign Power, and sacrificing ail private 
interests for the good of their country, it might not 
have been difficult to secure a firm basis for the 
independence of Korea. But instead of doing so, 
they secretly plotted to oust the Loyalists from 
power by relying upon the influence of Japan, 
while openly advocating the independence of their 
country. Thus the original issue between princi« 
ples of independence’ and those of loyalty to 
China became a question of preference of one coun 
try to the other as a stick to lean on. 

‘This being the case, the high handed policy of 
China since the revolt of the Tai-won-kun was 
diawing Korea nearer and nearer to the posi 
tion of a dependency, when the coup d'etat of Kim 
Yo-kun only served to increase the influence of the 
Middle Kingdom in the peninsula. While formerly 
itwas asserted that, although nominally a dependent 
state of China, Korea had the real powers of an 
independent country, it has now become necessary 
to remark, on the contrary, that although nominally 
an independent state, she is about to show signs ol 
dependence upon China. If she is positively 
powerless to maintain toward China her indepen 
dent status, both in name and in reality, the best 
policy for her to pursue would be to openly delare 
to her treaty Powers her dependent position, and 
to put herself at the mercy of China. It is an 
illadvised policy to try to screen herself by 
playing Japan and China against each other. 
At present there is another factor having a 
most important bearing upon the destiny of Korea. 
The Korean people seem to think that reliance 
upon China is a poor guarantee for security against 
the aggression of Russia, and they show more or 
less inclination towards the latter Power, hoping to 
skilfully play these two against each other 
as a security for safety. But what security have 
they against the encroachment of Russia ? So long 
as Korea continues to follow her present fickle 
policy of reliance, the final settlement of her 
fate will be but a question of time. Even 
with a harmonious policy of improvement and re- 
form, encouraging the development of the national 
spirit by the combined eftorts of both rulers and 
people, it would be still extremely difficult to 
avoid danger. How, then, can the fate of Korea 
be otherwise t jous when her rulers are 
neither faithful to her interests nor courageous in 
carrying out their policy ? 
























































LETTER FROM LONDON. 
SSS 
(Frost our SreciaL Corgesronnent.) 

London, July 17th, 1886. 

The elections are almost over, the hurly-burly i 
nearly done, and it may be said, in his own redun- 
dantlanguage, that Mr. Gladstone is beaten, smash 
ed and pulverised. The Unionists in the new Par- 
lament will have a majority of af east 120, perhaps 
140. The Conservatives have been the principal 
gainers. Lord Randolph Churchill before the 
tlections said his party would win 50 seats; they 
will probably win 75 or So. ‘These gains have 
been mainly in England. ‘The English boroughs 
have gone more Tory than in 1845, and the coun 
ties have almost wholly returned to their alle 
to the Conservatives. In the agricultural consti- 
tuencies, indeed, there has be whole je wansfer 
fram Radicals to Tories. Eyes in Scotland and 
Wales, Conservatives and still move the Unionist 
Liberals have won unhoped for victories. London 
has gone almost en masse against the Premier. 
The East End and the constituencies south of the 
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river have thrown out the Radicals elected in 
November last, and the  ‘‘teeming aristo- 
crats” of these regions, as The Times ironically 


calls them, have gone with Mr, Gladstone's enemics 
the classes.”’ If, after the custom 
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fathers, the winners struck a medal to commemo- 
rate this election, they could not do better than 
select the motto on the medal struck after the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada: Ajlavit Deus (populus) et 
dissepantur. ‘The broad result of the elections is that 








| England, borough and county, arrays her members 





inst Scotland, Wales and Ireland. If Mr. Gos- 
chenand Sir George’Trevelyan fall at Edinburgh and 
in the Border Burghs, Arch disappears in Norfolk, 
Dilke in Chelsea and ‘Thorold Rogers (the most 
intolerant and intolerable man before the public) 
in Bermondsey. Birmingham has gone solid with 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain, and in common 
parlance the grand old man is upa gum-tree. I 
think few serious people who are not consumed 
with political animosity view his situation with un- 
alloyed pleasure. He has fought this battle with 
a feverish energy which is almost superhuman 
as Tsaid in my last letter he has struck below the 
belt again and again; he has struck all around 
him blindly, made charges which were not true, 
and statements which were utterly unjustifiable. 
It would be impossible to refer to these in detail 
Day afier day The Times devotes long space to 
“ Me. Gladstone's letters and telegrams,” and day 
after day it has to give ten times the space to in- 
dignant contradictions. Then the language that is 
bandied about by leaders, not by inebriated fol- 
lowers, is dreadiul, Mr. Campbell Bannerman, 

ry for War, accuses Mr. Goschen at 
Dunfermline’ of having been a toady of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s_in November last, whereupon the Lal? 
Mall Gasette retorts that the right honourable 
gentleman must have been indulging, like the King 
in the old ballad who “sat in Dunfermline tower 
diinking the blood-red wine.” ‘The Premier 
talks of “acertain Mr. Jesse Collings, the author of 
a policy of three acres and a cow which I never 
shared,” in reply to which the new member for 
Bordesley asks why he rode into power then on 
the “three acres and a cow amendment,” and 
warns the labourers of Dorsetshire that if Mr. 
Gladstone gets into power again he will neglect 
their interests as he did before. Mr. Chamberlain 
telegraphs to the Highland crofters that Mr. Glad- 
stone is the author of a policy for paying millions 
upon millions to Irish landlords and Irish sedition, 
whilé he has not a penny or a word to spare for 
the poverty-striken, honest, law-abiding crofters. 
Men who are living out of the excitement will 
scarcely believe their eyes when they read the 
leaders in their Times. It talks of the Gladsto- 
nians as a discredited faction, having no single 
political idea or aim in common ; take their leader 
a it says, and they are a collection of items 
without cohesion. On another morning it is a 
“ghostly and ghastly simulacrum of a_ party.” 
without “a single vital or vitalising principle. It 
ceuses the Premier of stirring up ‘all the sour nar- 
row minded jealousy of England which lies in the 
minds of the less instructed class of Scotch electors.” 
Another election amenity, towhich | should. refer 
because it is very widely believed, is the assertion 
that Mr. Gladstone’s mind has lost, its balance. 
Lord Randolph Churchill alleged this in his elec 
tion address; Lord Salisbury said. the Irish pro- 
posals could not have been framed by a man in 
possession of all his faculties; the Saturday Review 
propounds the question :  Ishe Sane 2” in alead- 
ing article meant to prove that he isnot, and the Nt. 
aames's Gagctte supports the ame thesis in an 
article called “A Psychological Pioblem.” 1 can 
see very little that is insane about the Premier ; he 
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has foright this battle against heavy odds; pro- 
bably never hasa more forlorn political hope been 
the 


led; and he has not been very carcful of 
weapons he has used; if he v 
blow that would tell at the instant and in a pa 
cular place, he did not balance nicely whether it 
was quite consistent with a blow struck elsewhere 
and under different circumstances, But then what 
man in dire di ever docs balance. these 
things? So Mr. Gladstone has got himself into 
an unpleasant correspondence with Mr. Bright, 
the Duke of Westminster and others, in which the 
dialectical victory was with his opponents; but his 
arrows had already sped on their way with such 
success as awaited them, and it is waste of breath 
to beat itt an argument the man who has becn so 
mauled at the polls. It is likely enough that a 
military critic calmly examining afterwards the 
frantic eflorts of Napoleon at Waterloo might say 
that the man who ditccted these was a lunatic. 
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Times 
strongly itian government. Last 
February Lord Salisbury eflered to serve under 
Lord Hartington, It is hoped that he may be 
willing to do so again, or at any rate that some 
artangement admitting of the Unionists admi 


sterin é country should be arrived at. ‘This is 
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The Conservatives have 
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situation would be simple enough. 7 
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amatter of speculation at present, on which your 
readers will be much wiser when this letter reaches 
them than Tam at the time of writing it. But I 
shall not be surprised if the course which The 
Times is urging so strenuously should be adopted, 
for there has been nothing so striking throughout 
the struggle which has now entered on a new phase 
as the influence wielded by this great newspaper. 
Englishmen of this generation have never seen 
The Times take up a side with so much energy, 
not to say violence. Probably we should have to 
go back to the later stages of the Crimean war to 
find any parallel to it. And it is only when it 
does take a side as it has recently done that one 
understands the pre-eminent position it occupies 
even in these days of many newspapers. It 
was the first to raise the war-cry against Home 
Rule, and the letters, articles, leaders, &c. with 
which it has since been filled have formed the 
quarrry from which politicians have drawn their 
supplics, the quiver which gave them their 
arrows. Nothing was too great or too small for 
it; from political essays by the Duke of Argyll, 
Lord Selborne, Earl Grey, Sir James Stephen 
and other eminent persons, down to_ the inci- 
dent witnessed by a clergyman in Donegal or 
the record of the inebriated howlings of a few 
peasants in Galway. No wonder the Irish Nation- 
alists write of itas a “ruffian print,” “a miscreant 
journal,” or that Mr. Parnell should talk of it as 
an “armoury of lies”—an “armoury” against 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell it undoubtedly 
has been. It would be an interesting task for 
some non-Englishman who thoroughly understands 
this country, say M. Taine or M. de Laveleye, or 
better still Mr. Lowell or Mr. Smalley, to write an 
estimate of the power and influence now wielded 
hy The Times in England. Has it increased or 
diminished? If one is to judge from the present 
crisis alone, the answer would undoubtedly be, 
“enormously increased.”” 

‘The old nursery rhyme tells us that when 
Humpty-Dumpty fell off the wall, all the King’s 
houses and all the King’s men could not replace 
him, and the same may be said of Home Rule. 
Nothing can ever again put that question where it 
was months ago. Mr. Gladstone and his 
schemes have been pulverised, but his successors, 
whoever they may be, will have to bring in a mea: 
sure of Home Rule of some kind. No party in this 
country went to the polls with a policy of coercion 
alone; even the staidest Tories said that a measure 
of self-government for Ireland was essential, and 
many added that they would give Ireland the same 
amount of local self-government that England and 
Scotland were to have, and in one pregnant speech 
Lord Hartington said, “perhaps even more.” So 
Ireland remains, as it has been for so long, the 
question of the day, —the question with which the 
new government, whether it be that of Lord 
Salisbury or of Lord Hartington, will have to deal. 
Home Rule for Ireland is assured; whether it will 
be a Home Rule which will please Mr. Parnell is 
another question, and as he is a very able and far- 
secing man, it may be that if he is assured he has 
got all he caught, he will take it and be thankful. 

I may note in passing that the Pall Mall Gazette 
afew evenings since, discussing Mr. Gladstone's 
position, says that one of the reasons why he can- 
hot retain ‘oflice whatever independent support 
may be offered him, is that there is a feeling of 
deep and wide-spread distrust of him, This 
spirit of distrust, varying from an uneasy feeling 
that ‘no one can say what the G.O.M. will be up 
to next? to a spirit of fierce detestation and 
personal hatred, played so large a part at the late 
election that it would be difficult to avoid giving it 
isfaction’” Now, this paper has been strongly 
Gladstonian all through, and only a few days 
previously had been’ urging the Premier to 
accept office and Hartingtonian Home Rule,—so 
it is likely to be right in this ‘hard saying’? 

If I have filled my letter with the election, Iam 
a tolerably faithful reflex of the English people at 
home, for they talk of nothing but the election, 
L have never known anything which has so per- 
foundly touched men of all classes all over the 
country—not even the death of Gordon, Men stay 
up all night to hear the result of the polls; they 
yet up a couple of hours earlier in the morning to 
tead the paper. At a secluded village in North 
Berks where I have lately been staying, and where 
every man, woman and child in. the village is 
connected with agriculture and with agriculture 
only, the little wayside station some distance off 
is crowded by farmers and others waiting for the 
train which brings the paper with the news of the 
polling—and this in the middle of the hay-making 
season when farmer-folle work sixteen hours a day 
and have scarcely time to eat their meals. This 
excitement all over the country must be my excuse 
for referring at so much length to the election. 

Russia has just caused some surprise in the 
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the soth clause of the Treaty of Berlin declaring | 


Batoum a free port. An ukase to this effect has 
been signed by the Czar. ‘The clause in question 
declares it to be the intertion of the Czar that 
Batoum shall remain a free port ; and the Russians 
argue that it certainly was at the time the 
Czar’s intention, and that this intention was 
carried into effect for eight years, but that commer- 
cial circumstances have now totally altered in these 
regions (which appears to be true enough) so that 
to retain Batoum free any longer would be incon- 
venient and oppressive to the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring districts, and hence the Czar’s 
“intention” is now altered. The Russian press 
adds to this, which is the official argument, the 
further plea that the Treaty of Berlin wasalready 
broken by the unification of the two Bulgarias, and 
was so broken in spite of the protests of Russia : 
in other words, the present step is intended to 
revenge the Russian diplomatic defeat in Bulgaria 
at the beginning of the y The Powers appear 
to take the news calmly, on the ground that if the 
business concerns anyone it is England, who got the 
clause inserted in the treaty; and the general opi 
nion appears to be that England will bide her 
time, making no fuss about the matier now, but 
await an opportunity of paying it out subsequently. 
It is said that Batoum is being fortified in. order 
to enable Russia to attack Turkey next time by 
way of Asia Minor, inasmuch as the direct route is 
now cut off in Europe by the insertion of Bulgaria 
as well as Roumania between her and Turkey. It 
does not inspire much faith in great international 
treaties when they can be broken so lightly as this. 
Russia, however, is an adept at this kind of work. 

The late agitation with regard to diplomatists, 
consuls and trade is bearing fruit in various direc- 
tions. Lord Rosebery, ye Times announces, 
has just decided to print the consular reports at 
once on their arrival, without waiting for others to 
come in order that a reasonable sized Blue-book 
may be produced. No doubt this is something in 
the direction of more speed in publishing these 
reports, but, after all, it is very little, for during 
certain parts of the year there can be no delay 
whatever as the reports must arrive in batches. 
All it amounts to is that the laggards will not have 
to wait for still greater laggards. This is a small 
mercy, for some reports are incredibly late. ‘The 
report from Canton, for instance, for 1884, appeared 
in January or February, 1886. I suppose these 
reports are of some practical value to merchants, 
although’ it is not easy to see how. They were 
originally planned by McCulloch, the statistician 
and political economist, who succeeded in getting 
Lord Palmerston or Lord John Russell to adopt 
his scheme. ‘To such a man they may have proved 
useful; but it is clear that if they are to be 
published at all they should appear in something 
like reasonable time. 

The long pending negotiation between China 
and the Vatican are at last completed, and 
the new legate to Peking is actually named 
—a Monstigneur Agliardi, It will be cunious 
to see how he will work with or rather in 
spite of the French Minister at Peking. ‘The di 
plomatic game will be worth watching. 

In Barmah matters appear to be growing worse, 
and considerable reinforcements have been ordered 
from Ind Meanwhile the negotiations with 
China are at a standstill. ‘The new Chinese Min- 
ister appears to be a very dillerent type of man 
from his predecessor,—slow, hesitating, vacillating, 
afraid of responsibility, with no great weight at 
home,—in short, an average Chinese official. ‘The 
Marquis ‘Tséng is unfortunately very ill at East- 
bourne. 





















































LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO, 
+—— 
(From ovr Srectat Corresronpeyt.) 
San Francisco, August 21st. 
The trial of the anarchists, at Chicago, 
had been going on for forty-eight days, came to a 
close yesterday by a verdict of guilty of murder in 
the first degree against seven of the prisoners, and 
of manslaughter against the eighth, ‘The jury 
were only four hours in consultation ; their minds 
had been made up before the final speeches of 
counsel, for it was common talk at Chicago that 
the chief culprits would swing for their crime. ‘The 
prisoners were tried tor causing the death of one 
Degan, a member of the police force, by the ex- 
plosion of a dynamite bomb, portions of which 
entered his body, Your readers will doubtless 
remember that “the Haymarket tragedy,” as the 
allray between the police and anarchists is called, 
caused the wounding or killing of sixty policemen. 
Something like a score were either killed outright 
disabled for life. It was proved on the trial 
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that most if not all of the bombs used had been 
made by one Louis Lingg, and that the orders to 
use them came from Spies, Feilden, Parsons, and 
others among the prisoners. [t was proved that one 
at least of the bombs was thrown by one Rudolf 
Schanbelt. ‘The existence of a conspiracy to at- 
tack and paralyze the police with a view to anarchy 
and plunder was demonstrated ; and it was. plau- 
sibly argued that the chief conspirator was the 
notorious Most, who was tried in England in 1881, 
and let off with’a light sentence on condition of his 
leaving the country. This man ought really to 
have figured in the dock by the side of his disciples 
Spies and Fielden. He was unable to do so, as 
he had a prior engagement in the Blackwell Island 
prison in New York. ‘The counsel for the State 
connected the teachings of Most with the overt 
acts of his adherents in Chicago, and the proof 
of the conspiracy was thus made complete. ‘The 
evidence of the connection of the prisoners with the 
manufacture and the use of the bombs was. clear 
and was not shaken on cross-examination. The pri- 
soners hurt their own case. by introducing a mass 
of testimony the falsehood of which was apparent on 
ils face, and the line of argument pursued by th 
counsel in vituperating the police and the officers 
of the law was not calculated to help their clients 
‘The event is encouraging. We witness so 
many failures of justice by disagreements of 
juries, that many people have come to despair 
of punishing the guilty. It is a remarkable 
and a happy accident’ that no. confederate or 
crank managed to get into the jury-box on 
occasion. ‘Lhe great bulk of the prisoners were 
Germans or natives of Central Europe; Feil- 
den, I believe, is an Englishman, How many 
sympathisers they have in Chicago it is difficult to 
say. About one-third of the population of that 
city is German or of German extraction; but 
among these are come of the most respectable 
citizens of the place, who can have nothing in 
common with preachers of anarchy, much less 
with murderers of policemen, The’ existence of 
a socialist club, consisting mainly of Germans, 
was known to all, and its doings had for some 
time been watched by the polices but before the 
Haymarket affair, the Mayor and most of the 
respectable people believed that the mouthings of 
the club would amount to nothing move than a 
flash of powder, which would blaze up and vanish, 
leaving no damage behind. We now learn that 
this country is not exempt fiom the accidents 
which give so much trouble to European Govein- 















































ments, and that if law and order are to be pre- 
served in our great cities, we must adopt the stern 
measures of repression which have been found 
necessary under monarchical governmenis. — It is 
quite likely that, alter the convicts have been 
sentenced, Governor Oglesby, who is a kind 


hearted man, will exercise his prerogative of mercy, 
and commute the death sentence of some of the 
seven to imprisonment for life. But the example 
of even three executions will operate to teach Euro- 
pean anarchists that unsale as their litte games 
are in their own country, they are likely to be even 
more severely punished in this. 

The Irish national league of America met for 
heir annual session at Chicago on Wednesday 
There was only one row, which was caused by the 
inepressible Finerty, who is the clown in the Irish 
circus; in the main the speeches were reasonable 
and the resolutions fing. ‘These latter return 





















thanks to Parnell, and his Parliamentary 
associates; to Mr, Gladstone and the Eng 
lish, Scotch and Welsh democracy for their 





support of Home Rule; to the American people 
for the sympathy they have extended to. the 
Irish cause; and to the officers of the League for 
the faithful manner in which they have discharged 
their duties. ‘They denounce “the ciel and dis 
honest system of extortion to which the Tish 
people are subjected by tack.renting landlords,’ 
and declare theit_unshaken confidence in the 
policy of Parnell. ‘The convention appears to have 
had equal confidence in Parnell and in the boy- 
cott, for it passed almost unaniniously a resolution 
advising members of the League to “hurt the 
enemy in the way he will feel it most Ly refusing 
to purchase any article of English manufacture, 
and by using all legitimate inthiences to discour- 
age tradesmen from keeping English manulactined 
aiticles on sale.” Judge Vitzgerald, the Chair 
man, declared that we can have, we will have, no 
peace until England cvaces her deadly lostility te 
the friends of recdom aud freedom’s isle,” and a 
Methodist elereynian of the appropriate’ name ot | 
Pepper proclaimed that if Parnell called tor help, 
there “would be at least one vacant pulpit in the 
United States? At the very hour when their soul 
stirsing utverances were arousing the Cony cntion to 
vociterous enthusiasm, Lod Kandolph Charehil 
who has not generally been classe! 

of Lreland, was announcirs 10 | 
Salisbury Government | 
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that the adoption of measures of coercion in [re- 
land would be unwise. 

Atlast I have the pleasure to inform you that 
the quarrel between the Post Office Department 
and the Pacific Mail Steamship Company has been 
adjusted, and that alter 1st September, the ships 
of that line will carry the United States mails as 
formerly, recciving, in full payment for the service, 
the sea postage. This will be a great convenience 
to merchants who, ever since the war broke out 
between Col. Vilas and the company, have had to 
rely on the ships of the Oriental and Occidental 
line for the transmission of their correspondence. 
The adjournment of Congress without even 
seriously considering the subject of a subsidy left 
the company no choice but to surrender to the 
Postmaster; and Col. Vilas thus comes off con- 
queror with all the honours of war. 

Washington is empty, as usual at this season, 
Mr. Bayard being the only member of the ad- 
ministration at the seat of Government; he would 
not be there if it were not for the Cutting c: 
He has already taken three different views of this 
case, and if he be given time, will probably take a 
fourth before he is through. Meanwhile Cutting is 
in jail, draped in the American flag, and trying to 
settle to his own satisfaction whether maityrdom 
is as profitable a business as he had imagined. 
The latest story is that he is in English pay. A 
party of Englishmen are said to have bough great 
estates in Chihuahua and Sonora, and are des- 
cribed as plotting awar between Mexico and the 
United States, which would lead to the annexation 
of northern Mexico, and would add vastly to the 
value of their property. The cunning rascals! 
The President is fishing in the Adirondacks, and 
it has been lashed over the wires to the uttermost 
ends of the land that he has already caught a two- 
pound trout. 

It is on 
Constitution 
change this 























the cards that the working of the 
of the United States may undergo a 
car without effort and without contest. 
When the Constitution was formed, the adhesion of 
the smaller states—Rhode Island, Delaware and 
Georgia—was only secured by conceding to them 
equal representation with the great states in the 
upper branch of the Legislature. ‘Thus while the 
House of Representatives in Congress was said to 
represent the people, the senate was said to repre- 
sent the states, ‘The distinction assumed substan- 
tial importance when the slavery question gave 
vitality to the principle of state rights. For half a 
century the smaller states have jealously guarded 
their privilege of equal representation in the senate 

privilege which secures to Nevada a power in 
legislation equal to that of Massachusetts, though 
ity population is scarcely larger than that of a ward 
of Boston, and to Delaware, whose whole people 
are not more numerous than the inhabitants of one 
of the suburbs of New York city, an equal voice with 
the state of New York in determining the policy 
of the Union, Eleven years ago, from motives not 
exactly understood now, the legislature of Nebraska 
passed a law requiring the peuple to express at the 
November polls their preference for a U.S. Senator. 
The eifect would have been to practically withdraw 
from the legislature the right of choosing a Senator 
and to conier it on the people. ‘The Act remained 
a dead better. ‘The people neglected to express 
their preference, and the legislature of Nebraska 
has gone on electing Scnators in the old way. Now 
comes Mr. C. H. Van Wyck, whose term as US. 
Senator expires this winter, and demands that the 
Act shall be enforced. Heis an antimonopolist, at 
dayyers drawn with the Union Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, which dominates the State. He well’ knows 
that the company will cajol, ot bully, or buy a sufti- 
cient number of members of the legislature to defeat 
his re-election, and hence he appeals in advance 
from their judgment to that of the people. ‘There 
is no doubt but the later would return him to the 
Senate if they could, and though an expression of 
their opinion’ would not be binding on. the legisla- 
ture, it would raise a strong suspicion of fraud if 
the latter body were to disregard such an expres- 
sion. Hf Nebraska tikes the hint, and practically 
leaves the choice of a legislature to the people, it is 
certain that the example will be followed by other 
States. Whe scandals attending the election of 
United States Senators cry aloud to heaven. 
Persons get themselves elected members of State 
legislatures simply. in order to sell their votes 10 
rich men who covet the distinction of sitting in the 

































































American House of Lords. If legislatures cou'd 
be stripped of the prerogative of choosing Senators 
and the duty duvolved on the people at large, a 


fruitfal source of corruption would be stopped 
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THE FULLERT CASE 
epee: 





In tue MintsTERIAL Court or THE U 
Srvres ov AMERICA aT Toxio, Javan. 





ITED 


September rith, 1886, 

P. C. Futvert, Appellant, versus Tue Prorie 
ov tHE UsirED States, Respondent. 
JUDGMENT. 

‘This is an appeal from the judgment of the 
United States Consular General-Court at Kana- 
gawa, rendered on the 3oth day of June, 1886, re- 
fasing to grant a motion for a new irial for one P. 
C. Fullert, defendant, in the Court below, who was 
charged with and convicted of aiding and assisting 
one G. R. Watkins, Paymaster in the United States 
Naval Service, in deserting from said service while 
in Japanese waters, and’ within the jurisdiction 
of the said United States Consular General Court. 
On the trial of this case in the Court below, the 
Consul-General ; acting judicially and under the 
specific authority conferred by Section 4,106 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, summoned 
tosit with him in the said trial two associates, 
citizens of the United States, and being “ persons 
of good repute and competent for the duty.”” From 
the certified transcript of the record of this trial in 
the Court below it also further appears that after 
the final submission of the case by Counsel for the 
Government and for the defendant respectively. 
the Consul-General and his two associates concti 
red in opinion that the defendant, P. C. Fullert, 
was guilty as charged; whereupon the Consul: 
General alone gave judgment, as the statutes 
direct in such cases provided, and decreed the 
penalty affixed to said judgment should be, “im. 
prisonment for six months and a a fine of two thou- 
sand dollars.” Upon the rendition of said judg 
ment, and within the statutory limitations, the 
counsel for the prisoner gave notice of a motion 
that said judgment be vacated and new trial be 
granted in said case because of certain errors, set 
out in his motion, and irregularities in the rulings 
of the Court below; insufficiency of evidence to 
support the verdict and the judgment; for want of 
jurisdiction, and newly discovered evidence since 
the trial, &c. All of which are fully related in 
the transcript of the record, filed in this Court; 
but which it is unnecessary to set forth in 
extenso in this opinion, for the reason that the 
decision of this Court on this appeal fiom the 
judgment refusing the motion for a new trial 
in the Court below—does not require the con- 
sideration of the “ merits of the case” whether for 
or against the prisoner at the bar, or whether 
the Court erred in administering the law or 
was biased against the defendant, as charged 
by appellant, in the judgment rendered. ‘The 
motion for a new trial was denied, from which 
the prisoner appeals to this Court, and sub- 
mits the accompanying records of the trial—and 
by the learned counsel who represents the ap- 
pellant presents his grounds for said appeal orally 
as well as by brief to the Appellate Court. The 
argument of the Respondent’s. Counsel was pre- 
sented in behalf of the United States in the Court 
below on the hearing of the motion for a new tial, 
and fortunately, with the brief of the authorities, 
has been preserved in the transcript, which in the 
absence of that able counsellor, will be considered 
as presented in person, supplemented as it has 
been, by the appearance of the Vice and Deputy 
Consul-General, who, as amicus curia, Was been 
permitted to file a brief for the Government in this 
appeal. This much it has been necessary to recite 
toa complete comprehension of the legal status of 
this appeal, and to a clear understanding of the 
grounds upon which this Court bases its decision. 
1. The United States Ministerial Court for 
Japan is a statutory Wibunal, and created by law 
io meet the peculiar and exceptional demands 
incident to the situation existing in all those non- 
Christian countries, where by ‘Treaty Conventions 
e exercise of jurisdiction, both civil and 
criminal, has been granted to Consular and) Mini 
sterial representatives (or Special Judicial Tribu- 
nals as constituted by the British Government), 
of what are known as the ‘Treaty Powers.” Said 
jurisdiction may be duly exercised within certain 
fixed and limited boundaries and on certain con- 
ditions of residence, over the citizens and subjects 
of said Powers. Original juri-diction (reference 
is now had solely to United States representa- 
tives) is lawfully exercised by the Consuls of 
said United States in all matters of civil redress, 
orof crimes to which American citizens are parties, 
subject to the exceptions and limitations mentioned 
in Section 4,109 of the Revised Statutes, which 
reads as following.:—* Section 4,109. ‘The juris: 
diction of such Ministers (referring to the Minister 
ofthe United Stales,) in all matters of civil redress, 
orof crimes, except in capital cases for murder or 
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insurrection against. the Governments of such 
countries respectively, or the offences against 
the public peace amounting to felony under the 


of laws the United States, shall be appellate 





only; provided, that in cases where a consular 
officer is interested either as 
such Minister shall 
In 


party or witness, 
have original jurisdiction.” 
order to a complete understanding of the 
iginal jurisdiction which may be exercised by the 
U.S. Minister, we quote Section 4,090 as follows: 
Section 4,090. Capital cases for murder or 
insurrection against the Government of either of the 
countries hereinbefore mentioned, by citizens of 
the United States, or for offences against the 
public peace amourting to felony under the laws 
of the United States may be tried before the Mini- 
ster of the United States in the country where 
the offence is committed if allowed jurisdiction; 
and every such Minister may issue all manner 
of writs to prevent the citizens of the United 
States from enlisting in the military or naval 
service of either of the said countries, to. make 
war upon any foreign power with whom. the 
United States are at peace, or in the service of 
one portion of the people against any other portion 
of the same people, and he may carry out this 
power by aresort to such force belonging to the 
United States, as may at the time be in his reach.” 
While the original jurisdiction of the Ministerial 
Court is thus limited by the section just referred 
to, the appellate jurisdiction of the Court is like 
wise limited and clearly defined by the United States 
Statutes. Within these limitations only may the 
appellate powers of this Court be lawfully invoked 
and exercised to correct errors of law or matters 
of fact occurring in the trial below, in order to re- 
form or overturn if necessary, the judgment of the 
Consular Courts. These li s to the exercise 
of appellate jurisdiction in criminal cases by this 
Court are defined by sections 4,089 and 4,106 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, which 
we quote i extenso: “Section 4,089. Any Con 
sul when silting alone may also decide alll ca 
in which the fine imposed does not exceed five 
hundred dollars, or the term of imprisonment does 
not excecd ninety days; but in all such cases, if 
the fine exceeds one hundred dollars, or the term 
of imprisonment for misdemeanour exceeds sixty 
days, the defendants or any of them, if there be 
more than one, may take the case, by appeal, 
before the Minister, if allowed jurisdiction, either 
upon errors of law or matters of fact, under 
such rules as may be prescribed by the Minister 
for the prosecution of appeals in such 

“Section 4,106, Whenever, in any case, 
Consul is of opinion that by reason of the legal 
questions which may arise therein, assistance will 
be useful to him, or whenever he is of opinion that 
severer punishments than those specified in the 
preceding sections will be required, he shall sum- 
mon to sit with him on the trial, one or more citi 
zens of the United States, not exceeding four, and 
in capital cases not less than four, who shall be 
taken by lot from a list which had previously been 
submitted to and approved by the Minister, and 
shall be persons of good repute and. competent for 
the duty. Every such associate shall enter upon 
the record his judgment and opinion, and" shall 
sign the same, but the Consul shall give judgment 
in the case. If the Consul and his associates con 
cur in opinion, the decision shall, in all cases ex- 
cept of capital offences and except as provided in 
the preceding section, be final. If any of the asso 
ciates differ in opinion from the Consul, the case, 
without further proceedings, together with the evi 
dence and opinions, shall be referred to the Minister 
for his adjudication, either by entering up judg- 
ment theron or by remitting the same to. the 
Consul with instructions how to proceed therewith.” 




































































These statutes, strictly construed, give to the 
Ministerial Court of the United States for Japan 
appellate jurisdiction in the following cases, fo wit: 
1st. In all cases tried by a U.S. Consul when 





sitting alone * when the fine exceeds one Iundred 
dollars or the term of imprisonment for misdemea- 
nour exceeds sixty days,” &c. 2nd. In all cases 
where any of the associates differ in opinion from 
the Consul (sitting as a Court) as to the guilt or 
innocence of the prisoner on trial, or as to matters 
of law or of fact which may affect the final jndg- 
ment of the Court. “The case” (following the 
express directions of the statute) without. fur- 
ther proceedings, together with the evidence 
and opinions, shall be referred to. the Minis'er 
for adjudication, either by entering up jndg- 
ment thereon or remitting the <ame to the Con- 
sul with instructions how to proceed therewith.” 
In strict legal construction a formal appeal to 
the Minister can only be made under the specific 
provisions of Section 44.87 R. S.; where the associ- 
ates and Consul differ in opinion, the case comes 
before this Court without a motion for adjudication, 
































and must be so referred by the Court below at 
once in the discharge of the imperative obligations 
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imposed by the laws in such cases made and 
vided. In the case now on appeal before the Court 
there is no question raised as to the agreed state- 
ment of fact appearing in the transcript, from 
which this Court is informed that on the trial of 
the case of the United States against P. C. Fullert 
in the Consular-General Court, the Consul-Gene- 
ral then presiding did summon to sit with him in 
the said trial two citizens of the United States * of 
good repute and competent for the duty ” and in all 
respects coming up to the standard of qualification 
demanded by the laws. Neither is there any con- 
tention about the fact that the associates concurred 
with the Consul-General in pronouncing judgment 
of guilty against the defendant Fullert, and that 
the penalty affixed by the judgment of the Court 
was imprisonment and fine as heretofore recited. 
‘The judgment was therefore final, and beyond 
the power of this or any other tribunal to afford 
relief by appeal. The motion for a new trial was 
properly made in the Court below, and there can 
be no doubt as to the right of that Court to grant 
such a motion, and award a new trial to said de- 
fendant. The Consul-General in the exercise of 
his undoubted legal prerogative declined to grant 
a new trial and dismissed the motion, and the 
judgment dismissing said motion is on record, and 
is also final, from which no appeal lies to this Court. 
If no general appeal lies under section 4,106 
from the judgment of the Court pronouncing the 
guilt and affixing the punishment of the defendant 
(which view seems to have been acquiesced in by 
the learned counsel for the defendant)—a fortior’ 
it would follow, in the absence of any statutory 
qualification of Section 4,106—allowing special 
appeals in certain cases—that an appeal from a 
mere order denying a motion for a new trial in a 
case where the judgment is final could not be 
entertained by this Court; and was not intended 
by the law-making-power to be so construed by 
the Ministerial Court of the United States. If 
the judgment in the case rendered by the Con- 
sular-General Court is final, neither the spirit or 
reason of the statutes, which decrees it finality, 
could allow the object of the law to be defeated and 
the final judgment set aside by the indirect and 
circuitous method of an appeal from a motion 
denying a new trial in the Court below. ‘The self- 
evident aphorism that the “greater contains the 
lesser,” &c., is applicable to the powers of judicial 
tribunals as in material matters. If no appeal is 
allowed directly from the judgment, which is pro- 
nounced on the law and the facts of the case, 
certainly no appeal can be invoked froma subse 
quent order of the same Court denying a new trial, 
which if allowed by this Court would disturb the 
verdict and the judgment, which the laws make 
final and therefore not subject to appeal. But per 
contra, this Court has been referred to Section 
4,091 of the Revised Statutes, and the contention 
is made by the learned counsel for the defendant 
that said section qualifies the provisions of Section 
4.106, and he insists, in an argument of great 
ingenuity as well as ability, that under the last 
‘use of said Section 4,091, the U.S. Ministerial 
Court may entertain the present appeal from the 
judgment of the Consular General Court denying 
the motion for a new trial. We quote the section 
on which the appellant mainly relies as follows : 
“Section 4,091. Each of the Ministers mentioned. 
n section forty hundred and eighty-three shall, in 
the country to which he is appointed, be fully ‘au- 
thorized to hear and decide all cases, criminal and 
civil, which may come before him, by appeal, under 
the provisions of thistitle, and to issue all processes 
necessary to execute the power conferred on him 
which comes up with it, or to hear the parties 
further, if he thinks justice will be promoted there- 
by; and he may also prescribe the rules upon which 
new trials may be granted, either by the Consuls 
or by himself, if asked for upon sufficient grounds.” 
It will be observed that this section relates to 
the exercise of appellate powers by the Ministerial 
Coutt in such cases criminal and civil which may 
come before it on appeal under the “provisions of 
tile,” and that he may “prescribe the rules 
upon which new trials may be granted, either by 
the Consul or by himself, ifasked for on sufficient 
grounds.” ‘This evidently refers:—rst. To the 
rules and regulations to govern the Consular 
Courts in the matter of new trials; and 2nd. 
To the rules and regulations which may be 
prescribed for the Ministers themselves, in grant- 
ing new trials in those cases where appeals are 
allowed to his Court by laws, and to those cases 
which may be tried by ‘the Ministers themselves 
in the exercise of original jurisdiction. ‘These 
“rules and regulations” have already been 
made by the United States Minister, and duly 
adopted by Congress, and have the force and 
effect of law. But these “rules and regulations” 
create no new rights unknown to the laws, and are 
intended only to aid and assist in their administra- 
tion and execution ; constituting what may be figu- 
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ratively and appropriately called the machinery of 
the courts necessary to reach the ends of justice— 
in the process of its attainmen ‘This Court is 
clearly of the opinion that this Section does not in 
any sense qualify or enlarge the appellate powers of 
the Ministerial Court, in relation to appeals irom 
the final judgment, or from any subsequent order 
of the Court below refusing a new trial. In these 
views we are not left without the authority of 
honoured precedents. In the “ Foreign Relations 
of the United States, of 1876,” page 352, it is an: 
nounced by the honourable the Secretary of State, 
and not since overruled, as an instruction to my 
predecessors, that, ‘no power is given to the 
United States Minister in Japan to make a regu- 
lation which will establish or impair the rights 
existing between parties, or to create or impose 
new obligations on citizens. He is confined to 
making regulations which will enable the establish- 
ed Courts to administer justice between parties 
according to existing laws and to punish those 
who offend against the laws.” The power and 
authority, therefore, conferred by Section 4091 
(confidently invoked by appellant's Counsel) on the 
United States Minister to make regulations govern- 
ing new trials, &c., could not be construed to give 
a law-making power to the United States Mini- 
ster; and, especially, could not confer a power upon 
that officer to nullify and repeal in substance exist- 
ing laws. The published “ Regulations” (see 126th 
rule, page 24), have already complied with Section 
‘ogt, and disposed of the matter of appeal definitely 
in the following words :— An appeal may be taken 
from a final judgment in an action or special pro- 
ceeding commenced in the Court in which the same 
is rendered (when not made final by law) (the 
italics are ours)—within one year after the rendition 
of the judgment; from an order granting or re- 
ferring a new trial,” &c., &c. All these appeals 
referred to in said’ Regulations are qualified by 
express reservation of my predecessors and con- 
curred in by the United States Consuls in Japan 
—“when the same is not made final by ‘law.”’ 
‘The laws of the United States make judgment 
against the appellant Fullert (defendant in the 
Court below) a final judgment, and therefore no 
appeal whether from the main judgment or from 
interlocutory orders can be allowed. These views 
are in the line of the former decision of this 
Court in the case of ex parte O'Neil, (Hon. John 
A. Bingham presiding) where it was held by that 
eminent jurist that no appeal lies to this Court 
from a judgment in any criminal case wherein 
the United States Consul and associates concurred 
in opinion as to said judgment. (See ex parte 
O'Neil. Records of United States Ministerial 
Court, March 17th, 1882. See also United States 
versus Ross, page 3, United States Consular Court 
Digest.) Theré may be cases of evident hardship 
and even oppression under the cover of judicial 
process, where the denial of an appeal leaves the 
wronged and the oppressed without a legal 
remedy; and yet the experience and the history 
of jurisprudence as administered in all enlightened 
ages, and as especially illustrated by the English 
and American Courts is that limitations as to juris- 
diction and the right of appeal must be prescribed 
and distributed among the various tribunals, civil 
and criminal. There must be an end somewhere to 
litigation involving not only property rights but the 
life and liberty as well of the citizen and the subject. 
In America, the District and Circuit Courts’ of 
the United States (as contra-distinguished from. 
the State Courts) exercise exclusive and original 
jurisdiction in all penal offences against the laws 
of the United States. ‘Their judgments, too, are 
final in all criminal cases heard by them. In the 
case of ex parte Watkins, tried betore the United 
States District Court, the Supreme Court of the 
United States ruled as follows :—'* This Court has 
no appellate jurisdiction to revise the sentence of in- 
ferior Courts in criminal cases, and cannot, even if 
the excess of the fine were apparent on the record, 
review the sentence (7th Peters, 374). “The Consular | 
Courts of the United States in extraterritorial coun. 
tries, and the Ministerial Courts are analogous as| 
to jurisdiction and appellate powers to the District 
and Cirenit Courts and the Supreme Courts of the 
United States. We cannot, therefore, inquire into 
the merits of this case, as it was tried in the Con- 
sular-General Court. If errors existed, or a judy- 
ment influenced by even improper though honest | 
prejudice, as is alleged by Connsel, bias been | 
pronounced, it is final, and as authoritative as if 
acquiesced in by the prisoner himself or approved 
by his counsel.” It might be the misfortune uf the 
Government—in rare and. exceptior be it 
said, to the credit of the United State Consular 
service, in all past administrations — to cutter 
from inexperience and want of intelligent: know 
ledye of the laws by that service, but it cannot be 
charged to the insulliciency of the wisdom ol the | 
laws themselves, or their authors. In the ease of 








































































Jin any judicial capacity, but he might he 





ex parte O'Neil the Ministerial Court took occasion, 
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while denying appellate jurisdiction to the prisoner, 
, from an inspection of the transcript of 
the record and the petition then before the Court, 
that the “penalty imposed by the Consular Judge 
was in excess of the penalty prescribed by the laws 
of the United States for the crime of manslaughter,” 
&c.; but added thereafter that “the judgment 
of the Consul in the case being final, it is for the 
President of the United States, and not for the 
Minister, &c., to relieve the petitioner from the 
judgment, or from the excess of a penalty.” It 
also appears from the opinion of this Court in that 
case that on his ‘official representation to the 
President, his award of conditional pardon remitted 
the excess of the sentence.” ‘The learned counsel 
for the appellant, in his supplemental brief, relies 
on section 4,089, which provides that a Consul 
sitting alone may decide all cases in which the fine 
imposed does not exceed five hundred dollars, or 
the term of imprisonment does not exceed ninety 
days; but that in all such cases if the fine exceeds 
one hundred dollars or the term of imprisonment 
for misdemeanour exceeds ninety days the defen- 
dant may take the case, by appeal, before the Mini- 
ster, either upon errors of law or matters of 
fact. He insisis that section 4,106, which declares 
that the judgments in all criminal cases (whether 
felonies or misdemeanours) shall be fival whenever 
the Consul and Associates concur in opinion, is 
qualified by section 4,089, allowing appeals of this 
character by the following words of the section 
* © # #° &the judgment shall be final except 
in capital cases, and except as provided in the pre- 
ceeding section,” which is section 4,105, and not 
section 4,089 as insisted upon by the Counsel. We 
cannot recognize the distinction or the qualifica- 
tion, as invoked by the Counsel when sought for 
in either section 4.105 or 4089. To construe sec- 
tion 4,089 harmoniously with the subsequent sections 
of the Statutes, it must be read to confer on the 
Consuls full judicial authority to sit alone, within 
the limitations therein mentioned, and to render 
judgments where the fines do not exceed five hun- 
dred dollars or the term of imprisonment does not 
exceed ninety days; but if the fine exceeds one 
hundred dollars or the imprisonment exceeds sixty 
days, an appeal will be allowed," &c. I the line 
does not exceed one hundred dollars or the impri- 
sonment sixty day's, the Consul’s decision is final. 
Theie is no conflict in the laws thus interpreted 
by this Court. We hold that an appeal does lie to 
this Court from the judgments of all Consuls, w/e 
sitting alone in all cases when the judgment ex- 
ceeds sixty days. But this last is one of the only | 
two exceptions referred to by Section 4,106, and 
this exception does not refer in terms to section 
4,089, nor embrace the case at bar, In this case 
the defendant was tried not alone by the Consul, 
but with the assistance of two associates and they 
concurred in opinion, and the law makes the judg 
ment rendered a final judgment, from which there 
is no appeal. The only appeal, or petition (as an- 
nounced by this Court in the leading case of ex parte 
O'Neil) which can now be made by the appellant, 
is directly to the President of the United Statest 
whose pardoning power under the Constitution 
may be invoked at all times by American Citizens, 
or ‘by those who, being neither native-born nor 
naturalized, may yet claim the protection of that 
Government, by virtue (as did the appellant) of 
serving at the time of his arrest on a vessel fly 
the national flag, Following the express require: 
ments of the Statutes of the United States, the 
rulings of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in analagous cases, and the decisions of my pre- 
decessors, acting judicially 1am of opinion that] 
the appealof P2C. Fullert from the order of the 
Consular-General Court, denying his motion for 
new trial, cannot be entertained for want of | 
jurisdiction in this Court. The said appeal is 
therefore dismissed, and this decision will be duly 
certified to the Consular-General Court at Kana 

gawa for its obseivance accordingly. 

Richa B. Huanagp, 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the U.S. of America in Japan, 
Acting Judicially. 
































































































As His Excellency was about to declare the 
Court closed, 

Mr. Lowder said he wished to make an ap- 
plication. 

The Minister said he could not entert. 











the Minister—as he would fain hope they had—it 
would appear that his client was now ‘suffering 
punishmentat the hands of a Court without jurisdic: 
tion for an offence of which he had not been proved 
to be guilty. He had now exhausted every process 
that was known to him in a fruitless endeavour 
to obtain a reversal of that conviction, for al- 
thongh the Court below assumed jurisdiction —— 
The Minister at this stage, remarking that as 
the statement was being made to him in his 
ministerial capacity he should adjourn the Court, 
made order that the Court be adjourned sine die. 
Mr. Lowder said he was about to observe that 
although the Court below assumed jurisdiction in 
this case it would appear, that there was no Court 
in this country with authority to reverse that convic- 
tion, ‘The only recourse open to him therefore was 
to appeal to the President of the United States, as 
had been pointed out. [twas his intention to ap- 
peal to the President of the United States and that 
appeal would take the usual form of a petition for 
pardon, which petition he trusted would be for- 
warded to its proper destination by his Excellency. 
But he knew enough of these matters to be aware 
that it was not so much the petition of appeal 
itself, as the document which might accompany it 
as covering despatch. Ii the covering despatch is 
in favour of the prayer of the petition then that 
prayer is granted almost as a matter of course. If 
otherwise, then the petition of appeal has very little 
chance of a favourable consideration. Now, in 
ordinary circumstances it would be highly indis- 
crect for him to ask the Mr er what would be 
the nature of any communication he might make 
his Government, but if he was indiscreet in this 


























matter he trusted his indiscretion might be 
overlooked in consideration ‘of the fact that 
he was pleading for the liberty of his client. 


He would ask the question that he was about to 
put to his Excellency not out of any mere idle 
Curiosity but with a specific ard definite purpose. 
Ifthe Minister should answer his question in the 
affirmative, namely that the petition of appeal 
he should ask his lency to forward would 
have his support, it was his intention to embody 
that statement in an affidavit, which affidavit 
he should use in support ot an application to 
the Court below for a stay of procedure pen- 
ding the appeal. ‘hus, although it would be 
seen that the Ministerial Court had no power 
whatever to reverse the decision arrived at in the 
Court below, still it was in his Excellency’s power as 
Minister of the United States, in this matter that he 
had mentioned, to remedy what he considered to 
be an injustice, and he felt perfectly certain from his 
Excellency’s well known goodness of heart that he 
should not in this matter have invoked the Min 
ster’s assistance in vain. 

‘The Minister said he hoped it would be under- 
stood that he had listened to the remarks of Mr. 
Lowder purely in a ministerial capacity. He ap- 
preciated what the learned Counsel had said in 
reference to this matter, and while he could not 
anticipate what he would do officially until the oc- 
asion arose, he did not hesitate to say this to the 
learned counsel, whose zeal and ability he had, 
without detracting from the learning and ability 
displayed on the’ side of the prosecution, borne 
testimony to in an enduring and permanent way, 
that when, if ever, such a petition was presented 
he would carefully examine the record that had 
Iready been submitted and would give his opinion 
in writing as his advice deferently to the President 
of the United States, He could not undestake 
to state in an official way what he would do pre- 
vious to the presentation of the petition. 



























































Four sets of torpedo machinery ordered by the 
al Torpedo Bureau from Germany arrived at 
Yokohama the 13th instant. One will be erected 
in the torpedo factory at Uraga, and the remain- 


Nav 





\der will be used in the torpedu oflice which itis 


proposed to establish under the control of the 2nd 
and 3id Admiralty Offices: 

‘The General Staff Office has engaged Mr 
Ogawa Shin-ichi, a photographer, to teach the 
artto militz officers, 








Itis stated that the authorities are now discussing 
the advisability of transmitting to the sender « 
postal order a receipt fiom the receiver, tak 











i any 
application with reference to this care 

Mr. Lowder said it was not in reference to the 
decision at all but in reterence to the ease. 

The Minister said he could not hear Mr. Lowder 
him 

















as Minister 
Mi. Lowder said then he would addres his 
Excellency as Minister. If the facts stated in| 





the record, which had t ereby come to his Excel- 
leney’s knowledge, and the arguments he had 
based on those facts had had any weight with 








the office of payment, instead of giving a rect 
from the offive wherethe money has been handed in. 








The Vumati Kan, Atago Kan, Musashi Kau, 











and Tuto han, which are at present in course ut 
construction at Yohosuka are being: pushed on ra- 
pidly, the mechanics wor king: day and ni The 
Daisan Shinter will probably be launched about 





November next. The Zukachthe Kau, Amaki Kau, 
and Verena Marte are ‘the Naniwa Kan, 
which had been undergoing slight repairs, has lelt 
the dock.—Jiji Shimpo. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


— 


[Revrer “Srectan” ro “ Jaray Man.] 





London, September rsth. 
ANOTHER IRISH BILL. 

Lord Randolph Churchill has promised 
Parnell that he will give an opportunity for the 
discussion of a bill re-valuing judicial rents 
and suspending eviction on payment of three- 
fourths of the rent. 

THE BULGARIAN REVOLUTION. 

Prince Alexander has gone to Darmstadt, 
and aregency has been established. He will 
return if recalled by the Bulgarian Assembly. 
The Porte requests the Powers to prevent armed 
intervention. The Czar requiring it, Alexander 
has resolved to abdicate, otherwise there will be 
a Russian occupation, 

The British Ambassador to Turkey has been 
summoned to London to discuss the situation 
of Bulgaria. The Powers are exchanging views 
on the subject. 

The Under Secretary (for Foreign Affairs,) in 
reply to a question, has stated that England is 
not interested in Bulgaria specially, but the future 
of the latter must be based on the Treaty of 
Berlin. 

THE DEPRECIATION OF SILVER. 

A Royal Commission has been appointed to 
investigate the question of the depreciation of 
silver. 





[From “Le Saiconnais.”] 
Paris, August 26th. 

The statement that Karaveloff, the President 
of the Council, was at the head of the insurrec- 
tionary movement in Bulgaria was a false rumour. 
Karaveloff has, on the contrary, overthrown the 
provisional Government established by the 
Revolutionists. 

Prince Alexander is free and is at present on 
German territory. 














eee ees Cee 
By Mr. Herr Kune, from his Chess Euclid. 
BLACK, 





Wwuire. 
White to play, and mate in 3 moves. 
Answer to Chess Problem of September 11th, 1886, 
By Mr. W. T. Pierce. 

White. Black. 

1—R. to K. sq. dis. ch. 1.—K. to Q. 5. 

K. to K. 2. 2.—K. moves. 
3K. to Q. 3 dis. checkmate 
Correct answer received from “Tr 

















Several speculators, with the object of obtaining 
a profitable monopoly, purchased most of the avail- 
able high ground in the neighbourhood of Yoko- 
hama, so that in complying with the requirements 
of a recent notification—that the ground forming 
the sites of new houses should be raised to a cer- 
tain elevation—house owners must purchase ma- 
terials from them, The local assembly, however, 
have decided, after consultation with the Governor, 
to purchase high-lying ground belonging to the 
Government in the neighbourhood of the town, in 
order that material may be at the disposal of the 

le at a cheap rate. , 

Pett isrumoured that the Government have decided 
to sell the Gakushu-in and High Normal School 
buildings and that the Jingo-kyo-in has offered to 
purchase them.—Siogio Denpo. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
——-+ 

VUE NEXT MALL IS DUE 

per P. &O.Co. Sunday, Sept. roth 

er O. & O.Co, Tuesday, Sept. arst.+ 


per NY. K. 





From Hongkon; 

From Hongko 

From Shangh 
Nagasaki, a] 
Kol 

From Europe, 
vid Hongkong. per M. M. Co. 

From America... per P.M. Co. 









‘Tuesday, Sept. arst. 


Thursday, Sept. 23rd. 
Friday, Sept. 2ith.§ 





+ hielpic left Hong- 
leit Hong: 
‘an Francisco on 





* Thitet lett Hongkong on September 11th. 
kong on $ ber rgth. t Poiga with Fre 
kong on September 10th. § City of Sydney left 
September 4th, 






THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 











For Kobe ......... per N.Y. Saturday, Sept. 18th 
For Europe, 

Hongkong .. per M.M.Co. Sunday, Sept. roth. 
For Shanghai, 

Kobe, ‘andtperN.¥.K. Tuesday, Sept. arst. 


Nagasaki. 
For America 


per O.& O.Co, Thursday, Sept. 23rd. 











TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 





2 ay SY 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 

‘Tuains Leave Yououama Station at 6.35, 8.00, 
8.50," 9.45, and 11.00 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4.00, 
4:50," 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 0.45, and 11.004 p.m. 

Trains Leave TOxvd (Shimbashi) at 6.35, 8.00, 
9.15," 9.45, and 11.00 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.4, 40.0, 
4-50,* 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00} p.m, 

AnES—Hirst Single, yer 1.00; Second do., sen 60; 
First Return, yen 1,50; Second do., sen go. 

















Those marked with (#) run through without stoppingat Tsurumi, 
Kawasaki and Omori Stations. ‘Those marked (tare the same 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 





1OKYO-MAYEBASHI RAILWAY, 
is Leave TOKYO (Uyeno) at 5.25 and 9.25 a.m. 
and 4.50 p.m; and MavgBasut at 5.25 am, 
and 4.50 p.m, 

rat-cluss (Separate Compartment), yew 
380; Second-class, yen 2.28 ; Third.class, yen 1.14. 






TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘Teatns LEAVE SAKI at 6.50 and 9.55 a.m,, and 
1.00 and 4.10 pin.; and Yoxoxawa at 8.25 and 1130 
a.m., and 2.40 and 








RAILWAY. 
Tkains Leave Toxyd (Uyeno) at 9,25 a.m. and 4.50 
p.m.; and Ursunomuya at 9.30 and 4.55 p.m. 
Fanes—First-class, yen 3.50; Second-class, yen 2.10; 
Third-class, yen 1.05. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

Trains Leave SHINAGAWA at 8.49 and 11.49 a.m, 
and 2.44 and 6.29 p.m.; and AKABANE at 9.55 a.m., and 
12.50, 4.05, and 8.35 p.m. 

Fa tst-class, sen 70; Second-class, sen 46; 
‘Third-class, sen 23. 


KOBE.OTSU RAILWAY, 

Trains tuave Kove (up) at 5.55, 7.55, 9 $8, and 
1155 a.m.; and 1.55, 

‘Thatns ‘Leave Os 
11,6 a.m.; and 1,6, 3.6, 5.6, 7.6, and 96 p.m, 

Trains eave KYOTO (up) at 6.46, 8.46, and 10.46 
am, ; and 12.46, 2.46, 4.46, 6.46, and 8.46 p.m, 

Trains veave Orsu (down) at §.45, 7.45, 9.45, and 
41.45 a.m. ; and 1.45, 3.45, 5.45, and 7.45 p.m. 

Trains teave Kyoro (down) at 6.45, 845, and 
10.45 a.m, ; and 12.45, 2.45, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.15 p.m, 

Trains eave Osaka (down) at 6.25, 625, and 
10.25 a.m.; and 12.25, 2.25, 4.25, 6.25, 825, and 
10.25 p.m. 

Farws—Kobe to Osaka: First Single, yen 1.00; 
Second do., sen 60 : First Return, yen 1.50; Second do,, 
sen 90. Kobe to Kyoto: First Single, yen 2.25: 
Second do., yen 1.40: First Return, yen 3.55; Second 
do., yen 2.10. Kobe to Otsu: First” Single, yen 2.85 ; 
Second do., yen 1.70: First Return, yen 4.30; Second 
do,, yen 2.55. 


OCEAN AND COASTING STEAMERS, 


Steamships are regularly despatched from the Port 
of Yokohama for the following destinations :— 

For Evrore—The P. & O. Company's steamer sails 
fortnightly on Sunday, eid Inland Sea Ports, making 
connection with the English mail at Hongkong, for 
Marseilles and Plymouth. The Messageries Mari- 

imes Co.'s steamer sails fortnightly on Sunday, 
carries the French mail, and makes ‘connection at 
Hongkong with the mail-boat for Marseilles, 

Fox San Fraxcisco—The steamers of the O, & O, 
Co. and the P. M. Co. sail hence, approximately, every 
10 days. 

Fon Citsa—The steamers of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha sail weekly (Tuesday) for Shanghai, calling at 
Kobe and Nagasaki. Steamers of this Company also 
run to Korea and Vladivostock, at intervals, their 
sailing notices appearing in the local papers. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
Steamers Leave the English Hatoba daily at 8.30 
am., and 12,00m., and 4.15 p.m.; and leave Yoko- 
suka at 6.30 and 11,00 a.m., and 4,00 p.m.—Fare, 














& (up) at 4.45.7 




















20 sen, 





LATEST SHIPPING. 


ARRIVALS. 

Alalanta, German steamer, 7o1, Thomsen, 13th 
September,—Hongkong 6th’ September, Ge- 
neral.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, C. Nye, 13th 
September,—Niigata oth September, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, 
September,—Shanghai and ports, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Owart Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, ‘Thomas, 
13th Septem er, —Fushiki oth September, 
Rice.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

San Pablo, American steamer, 2,113, E. C. Reed, 
13th September,—San Francisco 25th August, 
Mails and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, G. S. 
Burdis, 14th September,—Kobe 13th Septem: 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer 356, Kaya, 14th 
September,—Handa 13th September, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Flintshire, British steamer, 1,017, Doncaster, 
September,—Hongkong 5th September, 
neral.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Onoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 102, Sugimoto, 
14th September,—Shimizu 13th September, 
General.—Fukudasha, 

Tanais, French steamer, 1,126, A. Paul, 14th 
September,—Hongkong 7th and Kobe 13th 
September, Mails and General.— Messageries 
Maritimes Co. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Tokito, 
14th September,—Yokkaichi 13th September, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Lares, British steamer, 1,700, Kerruish, 15th 

eptember,—Hongkong 7th September, Ge- 
neral.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Kii Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Kawaoka, 15th 
September,—Hakodate 12th September, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, Pender, 
15th September,—Vokkaichi 14th September, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Seivio Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Tamura, 15th 
September,—Hachinohe 14th September, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Southwold, British steamer, 1,205, Press, 15th 
September,—Hongkong 6th September, Ce- 
neral.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Mahl- 
mann, 15th September,—Kobe ‘14th Septem- 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Harter, British steamer, 1,196, Grandin, 16th Sep- 
tember,—Hongkong gth September, General. 
—Smith, Baker & Co, 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 16th September,—Hakodate 14th Sep- 
tember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Shidsuoka Maru, Japanese steamer, 334, Naka- 
sato, 16th September,—Shimizu 26th Septem- 
ber, General.—Seiryusha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
17th September,--Kobe 16th ’ September, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 17th 
September,—VYokkaichi 15th September, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Swain, 13th 
Mails and 


14th 
Ge- 





DEPARTURES. 
Havre, French steamer, 2,662, Lapolte, 12th Sep- 
tember,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 
Teheran, British steamer, 1,684, F. H. Seymour, 
12th September,—Hongkong vii Kobe and 
Negesals Mails and General P. & 0. S. 
» Co. 


Bylgia, German bark, 333, Weiss, 13th Septem- 
ber,—Port Moody.—Frazaar & Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
13th September,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen’ Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Young, 
13th September,—Hakodate, Mails and Ge. 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Owari Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, Thomas, 
14th September,—Hakodate, Mails and Ge 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 14thSeptember,—Shanghaiand ports, 
Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Straits of Gibraltar, British steamer, 1,281, Dewar, 
14th September,—Yokkaichi, ‘Ballast.—Fra- 
ser, Farley & Co. 
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Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, C. Nye, 15th 
‘September,—Niigata, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Honawwar, British ship, 1,619, G. Smith, 15th Sep- 
tember,—Kobe, General.—M. Raspe & Co. 

San Pablo, American steamer, 2,113, E. C. Reed, 
15th August,—Hongkong, Mails and General. 
—O. & O. SS. Co. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 356, Kaya, 15th 
September, — Yokkaichi, General,— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, G. S. 
Burdis, 15th September,—Kobe, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Tokito, 
15th September,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Carrie Delap, British bark, 1,109, Lewis, 16th 
September,—Port Moody, General.—Frazar 
& Co. 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, Pender, 16th 
September,—Yokkaichi, | General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Swain, 16th 

eptember,—Hakodate, Mails and General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Shinagawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 952, Kil- 
gour, 16th September,—Sakata, ‘General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Anjer Head, British steamer, 1,300, Macey, 17th 
‘September, — Kobe, General. — Moutilyan, 
Heimann & Co. 

Atalanta, German steamer, 701, Thomsen, 17th 
September,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers 
& Co, 

Hakodate Maru, Japanese steamer, 236, Inouye, 
17th September,—Handa, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
‘mond, 17th’ September,—Kobe, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oxfordshire, British steamer, 999, Jones, 17th Sep 
tember,—Kobe, General—Smith, Baker & 
Co. 

Polyhymnia, German steamer, 1,053, F. Nagel, 
17th September,—Kobe, General.—Simon, 

vers & Co. 

irio Mayu, Japanese steamer, 478, Tamura, 

17th September, — Hachinohe, General. — 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Suruge Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Kuga, 17th 
September;—Yokkaichi,  General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 


























PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 
Per American steamer San Pablo, from San 
ancisco :—Messrs. C. B. Stoors, J. W. Mathews, 
F. W. Leaf, W. G. Skipworth, W. G. Gorham, 
Burt O. Squier, and H. Drysdale in cabin. For 
Shangh Mr. and Mrs. Morehouse and Da 
in cabin, For Hongkong, 403 Chinese in steerage, 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Shang. 
hai and ports -—Mrs. Cecil D, Holmes, Mrs. Nel- 
lie Sutherland, Mrs. M. P. Lord, Miss Walker, 
Governor Hara, General Nozaki, Dr. W. Re 
Lambuth, Messrs. Easto, George M. Hart, H. J. 
Hunt, L. B. Abraham, McClery, L. Becar, Kob 
shi, ‘Torao Tateno, and James H. Hart in cabin; 
essts. J. Arima, Matsusaki, [iniro, Hatori, 
Fujimoto, Abba, and C, _Ols: en in second cl 
and 68 Japanese and 6 Chinese in steerage. 
apanese steamer Hiroshima Mars, from 
Kobe:—1 European and 8 Japanese in cabin; 2 
Japanese in second class;"and 14 Japanese in 
steerage. 

Per French steamer Tavais, from Hongkong v 
Kobe:—H. Dimitri Schevitch (Russian Mini- 
ster) and servant, Mr. and Mrs. Ch. E. Candler, 
infant, and 2 servants, Messrs. T. Oyama, Young, 
T. Young, 2 Chinese, and 20 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamushiro Maru, from 
Kobe :—Governor Kitagaki, Messrs. Kobayashi, 
Hachisuka, Okura, Shibuya, Honjo, Ikeda, Abe- 

Ting, and A.’ Hachisuka in 
ond class; and gt Japa- 
























































nese in steerage. 
Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from Ha- 
kodate:—Bishop Bickersteth, Rev. P. IK. Fyson, 


and Mrs. 7 Kamenoske 





and Mr, amura and 
daughter in Japanese in second class ; and 
53 Japanese in steerage. 

Per nese steamer Tuknsago Mayu, from 





and Mrs. Evington and child, Messrs. 
Lening, Katsume, Kishida, Saki, ltakura, Mura- 
kami, and Hara in cabin; and 74 Japanese in 
steerage. 
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DEPARTED. 

Per American steamer City of New York, for 
San Francisco :—Miss Luella Kelly in cabin. 

Per British steamer Teheran, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Colonel and Mrs. Tennant, 
and native servant, Captain and Mrs, Deane and 
2 children and European servant, Rev. C. Bishop, 
Rey. J. C. Davison, Mr, Wong-tai, Miss Ohama, 
Miss “Otake and infant, Messrs. S. Bramwell, E 
O. Smith, Okeden, W. F. Hall, S. P. Wilson, T. 
W. Hellyer, Leong Wing-tah, Ah Shun, Wan 
Kai, and T. Ditlow in cabin; and 4 Chinese, and 
3 children in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—Miss Fisher, Mr. and ‘Mrs. 
Ho Tung, Miss Ho Soo, Messrs. E. Davis, 
Brown, Shingushi, Hidaka, Tamari, Otsuka, 
Amano, Yamaguchi, J. Chappell, G. Le Roy, W. 
G. Skipworth, and Kusen in cabin; Mrs. Inouye, 
Misses Hasegawa (2), Messrs. Wm. Muir, ‘T 
Uchida, Saigo, T. Ota, Iriye, and Yamagata in 
second class; and 10 Europeans, 3 Chinese, and 
50 Japanese in steerage. 





























Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Mars, for 
Kobe Rev. Bishop Wilson, Rev. Collin Denny, 
Mrs. Scott, Miss Scott, Mr. and Mrs. Symes, Mr. 








Lambuth, ‘and Mr. K, Takamatsu in cabin; 8 
Japanese’ in second class; and 87 Japanese in 
Steerage. 


CARGOES, 

Per British steamer Teheran, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki , for France 303 bales, 
and for London 14 bales; total 317 bales. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $18,500.00, 











for 


REPORTS. 

‘The Japanese steamer Owari Maru, Captain 
fhomas, reports:—Left Fushiki the oth Septem- 
ber, at <5 p.m. and experienced strong N.E. winds 
up to Tsuruga Straits; and thence to port fresh 
variable winds and fine weather. Arrived at Yoko- 
hamia, the 13th September, at 5.30 p.m. 
he Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, Cap- 
tain Burdis, from Kobe, reports fine weather. 

The American steamer San Pablo, Captain E. 
C. Read, reports :—Sailed from San Francisco on 
August 25th, al 2.54 p.m.; thence to port moderate 
to fine weather. Arrived the 13th Geptember, at 
3.16p.m. Time, 18 days, 6 hours and 54 minutes. 

The British steamer Hampshire, Captain Ker- 
ruish, reports:—Left Hongkong the 7th September, 
at5.30 p.m. and experienced strong N.E. winds with 
short sea to Formosa Straits ; thence to L.inschoten 
Islands N.W. winds veering to W., S.W. and 
S., but blowing steadily from S.E. to Matoya, 
with high sea; thence to port light easterly winds, 
with long swell, very hazy and passing fogs 
to Rock Island, and light N.E. winds with thick 
fog to Kanonsaki; thence to port fine and clear. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 15th September, at 

30 p.m 
ie British steamer Southwold, Captain Press, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the 6th September, at 6 
p.m. and. experienced fine weather with light 
easterly winds until the gth, at 6 p.m., when wind 
freshened from N.E.; at midnight blowing strong 
E.N.E, anda high sea; shipping high seas fore and 
aft and deck constantly full of water; washing the 
hatches fore and aft. Gale and sea continued 
until the rth, at a.m. wind and sea decreased ; 
thence fine weather with light easterly winds and 
heavy swell to Rock Island; thence to port light 
N.E. winds and thick weather. Arrived at Yoko. 
hama the 15th September, at 11.30 a.m. 

‘The British steamer Harter, Captain Grandin, 
Hongkong, reports light winds from S. to E. and 
fine weather, and heavy southerly swell. 
he Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Mahlman, reports :—Left Kobe the 14th Sep- 
tember, at 10 a.m. and experienced moderate to 
southerly winds and fine weather to Rock Island ; 
thence to port light southerly winds. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 15th September, at 5 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
Drummond, reports :—Left Hakodate the 14th 
September, at 8 a.m. and experienced cloudy wea- 
ther with frequent passing showers of rain, and 
with slight S.W. breeze and smooth sea. Arrived 
at Oginohama the 15th, at 7.45 a.m., and left at 
2.30 p.m. on same day; light S.\V. winds and fine 
weather, and smooth Arrived at Yokohama 
the 16th September at 4.20 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Takasago J Captain 
Brown, report: Left Kobe the 16th September, 
at 10 a.m, and experienced. strong easterly winds 
and heavy rain squalls to Oshima; thence to port 
fresh gale from south with rain squalls and heavy 

E. swell. Arrived at Yokohama the 17th Sep- 
tember, at 5.20 p.m. 
















































































LATEST COMMERCIAL. 


7 —— 
IMPORTS. 


The Market has been very quiet indeed and 
transactions are again on a small scale; country 
buyers do net seem to be in a hurry to relieve the 
local speculators and consequently clearances go 
on very slowly. Prices on the whole are steady 
though in most cases nominal, but a general de- 
cline has taken place in English Yarns without 
leading to business. 

Yarws.—joo bales Bombays have been sold at 
about previous prices or a shade better, but only 
50 bales English Spinnings, for which the Market 





J.| closes dull at lower quotations. 


Cotton Pizce Goons.—Sales are reported of 
1,500 pieces Turkey Reds, 1,000 pieces Twills, and 
1,000 pieces Prints, but’ in Grey Shirtings, T.- 
Cloths, Velvets, &c., there has been nothing doing. 

Wootrexs.—The demand has been poor, and 
the only sales reported have been 1,500 pieces 
Mousseline de Laine, 1,000 pairs Blankets and 
some small lots of Italians and Silk Satins. 


COTTON YARNS. 








ra rieuts 
. $26.00 to27.50 


27.75. to28.50 
29.00 029.75 


. 16/24, Ordinary 
16/24, Medium... 
16/24, Good to Best 









Nos. 16,24, Reverse 30.00 tu 31.00 
Nos. 28,32, Ordinary 30.00 to 31.00 
Nos. 28 32, Mediuni 3125 to 31-75 
Nos. 28 32, Good to Best 32.00 to 32.75 


Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 
No. 325, Two-fold 
No. 428, Two-fold 
No. 208, Bombay. 
No. 15s, Bombay. 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay 


34.00 to 35.00 
32.50 to 34.00 
35:50 to. 39.50 
26.00 to 27.50 
24.75 to 26.25 
23.00 to 24.50 


COTION PIECE GOODS. 


















































Grey Shi s—8{tb, a8iyds.aginches $1.70 to 2.10 
Grey Shirtings—gib, 334 yds. 45 inches 2.20 to 2.65 
I. Cloth—71b, 24 yatds, 32 inches 14s to 1.574 
1 hirting—ta yards, 44 inches. 1.60 to 1-65 

intsAssorted, 24 yards, go inches... 1.60 to 2.35 
Cotton—Italiansand Satteens Black 32, ran van» 

inches... Wiavensetior “Biop! 8001! 
Turkey Reds—1} to 241b, 24 yards, 30. yan vine. 

AnCheS........s sess cre 1620 to. 1.30 
‘Turkey Reds—a} to 31b, 24 yards, 30 

Inches. ..-sesseoneseusness  t4o to 1.60 
‘Turkey Reds—3# to 4lb, 24 yards, 30 

Inches... sere. eos oe 1.80 to 2.20 
Velvets—Biack, 35 yards, 22 inches 6.60 to 7.50 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.65 to 0.724 
Taifachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 135 to 2.05 

WOOLLENS, 

Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches .. $4.00 lo 5.50 

red Orleans, 29-31 yards, 3rinches. 3.25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches O.at to 0.32 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 

31 inches : + o.t4 to 0.16 
Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 

gr inches ..... 0.20 Le 0.24 
Mousseline de L-aine—Vuzen, 24 yards, 

a1 inches ..... Sevasseene 0130 10 0.40 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches 0.35 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches...... 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches 0.40 to 0.60 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 6 to 4ib, 

per tb + 0.35 to 0.45 





METALS. 

‘There is generally a feeling of quiet perceptible 
in this market and very little business has been 
done during the week. 

Ikon. —Large arrivals from Europe and China 
have been landed; and buyers look for a turn of 
the market in their favor, especially as exchange 
tends upwards. 

Wine Naits.—Nothing new in this department; 
there is a fair current demand, and some stocks 
which have been stored in the bonded warehouse 
are now offering on the open market. 

Tin Prates.—A few hundred boxes ex-steamet 
from Hongkong have been quitted at good, prices. 













ran rice. 
Flat Bars, } inch ... to 2. 

Flat Bars, } inch . Bo to 2.90 
Round and square up to 4 inch {60 to 2.80 
Nailrod, assorted... 2.40 to 2.50 
Nailrod, small size 2.60 to 2.70 
Wire Nails, assorted 50 to 5.50 
Tin Plates, per box to 6.00 
Pig Iron, No. 3 to 1.25 





KEROSENE, 

Position unchanged as regards the general 
market. Buyers meantime are supplying them: 
selves from the auction sales of damaged cargo ex 
Republic, 11,000 cases Devoe from this vessel 
were sold on the 13th instant, and there are more 
to follow. 






Devoe Nom. $1.70 to 1.724 
Comet .. Nom. 1.65 to 1.67¢ 
Stella .... rit petals Nom. 1.60 to 1.623 
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SUGAR, 


‘The market has been. quiet, and prices are on 
the decline for Brown, White’ sorts remaining as 


before. 











PAR ict. 

pugiiest + $7.35 to 7.40 
White, No. 3 5-60 to 5.70 
White, No. 4 -- 4.90 to 5.00 
whatNecs 4.00 to 4.10 
Rrown Formosa... 4.00 to 4.05 








EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK, 

Our last issue was dated the toth instant, and 
we have now to record a falling off in the amount | 
of business done. Nett Settlements for the week 
are only 100 piculs, divided thus :—/anks 50 piculs, 
Filatures and Rereels 3 piculs, Kakeda 47 piculs. 
In addition to these figures Japanese have taken 
about 70 piculs for Export, which are included in the 
usual statistics given below. 

The trade has received a sudden check from 
the pronounced rise in foreign exchange. During 
the week fully 300 piculs have been’ taken into 
godown, but the Settlements are reduced to about 
100 piculs by heavy rejections of previous pur- 
chases. The buying so far has been chiefly for 
Europe, the U.S. trade not participating. Holders 
are strong, and refuse to adjust their prices to 
the ruling exchange ; so there is likely to be but a 
small business at present. 

Arrivals continue on a grand scale, and the 
Stock list shows an increase of 1,200 piculs on the 
week. Quotations generally cannot be reduced ; 
middlemen and brokers here see the necessity of 
reducing prices, but complain that they cannot get 
their principals up country to view matters in the 
same light. 

There have been two mail departures during the 
interval, the P. M. S. City of New York on 11th 
inst. and the P. and O, steamship Teheran on the 
morning of the 12th. ‘The former had 237 bales for 
the American trade and the latter 317 bales for 
European countries, principally Fiance. Export to 
all parts is now 3,249 piculs against 3,446 last year 
and 5,433 piculs at same date in 1884. 

Hanks.—Quite a revival in this department, the 
trade still running on Hachojt soits at about 
$570. One or two parcels better Silk called Tomi- 
yoka have been dealt in at $635, but really prime 
hanks are held for very long prices. The business 
at present is entirely for Continental Europe 5 for 
this class of Silk sellers are obtaining full rates, 
and no reduction whatever is perceptible in current 
prices. 

Filatures.—The Settlements are very meagre, 
and buyers deem it impossible that prices can 
hold. nthe other hand sellers are inclined to 
wait and “see it out.” Consequently trade 
languishes and the stock piles up. Among the 
sales we note Shinmeisha (tine size) at $770 with 
Koshu sorts at $720. 

Re-reels. rade insignificant; some few small 
dealings in middle class Bushu at $675 and 

a foreign speculator is reported to have resold 
his holdings of Five Girl chop at the same figure. 
Good silk in first hands, however, is very strongly 
held; buyers and sellers appear to be quite five per 
cent. apart, 

Kakeda.—A little spurt in old Silk, a considerable 
parcel being entered in the list at $620. New staple 
is dear and firmly held at our quotations, which 
however are purely nominal at present. 

quotations. 

Hanks—No. 1} 






























































Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) $450 to 660 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu)..... 640 to 650 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) 630 to 640 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) 620 to 625 
Hanks—No. 24 03... 1590 to 600 
Hanks—No. 3.0.00... 370 to 580 
Hanks—No. 34... 350 to 560 
ures—Extra... 730 to 790 
ilatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers 0.000. 770 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers ......... 750 to 760 
tures—No. 1h, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 730 to 740 
Filatures—No. 2, 10]15 deniers 740 to 750 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers j10 to 720 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers G50 to 700 
Re-reels—(Shinshu and Oshu) Best No.1 720 to 730 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 denicrs 500 to 710 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 denices 480 to Goo 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers G70 to 675 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 650 to 669 
Kakedas—Extra Nom. 780 
Kakedas—No. 1 Nom. 740 to 750 
Kakedas—No. 14 Nom. 720 to 730 
Kakedas—No. 2. Nom. 700 to 710 
Kakedas—No. 2} wolfe 
Kakedas—No. 3...... 
Kakedas—No. 3} .. 
Kakedas—No. 4. 
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Export Tables, Raw Silk, to 17th Sept., 1886:— 
Season 1886.87, 1885-86, 
Baues, 











Europe . 1,107 
America 24050 

; Bales 3,247 3,500 

Total Piculs 3,249 3446 
Settlementsand Direct Mews. micuts.  wicvns. 
Exp cnomveat july f 3650 31550 S700 
Stock, 17th Sept. 7800 5,705,100 
Available suppliesto date 11,450 91250 11,200 


WASTE SILK. 

A fairly large business recorded in this depart- 
ment, although during the last few days the Market 
seems to feel the pinch of exchange. Settlements 
for the week are 700 piculs, vi Pierced Cocoons 
300 piculs, Neshi-ito 300 piculs, Kibiso 60 piculs, 
Sundries 40 piculs. Direct Export has also taken 
about 100 piculs for Marseilles. 

The demand has been about equally divided 
between Pierced Cocoons and Nosht ; but now buy- 
ers are not entering into fresh contracts, Leing 
busy with preparing recent purchases for shipment. 
Holders fight hard against any reduction in prices, 
and it looks as though we might have a quiet spell 
just now. 

Pierced Cocoons.—The usual buyers for the East- 
ern and Western continents continue their opera- 
tions at recent values. One large parcel of Yama 
Cocoons reported at $72. 

Noshi-ito.—Chief business in Oshu at $190 and 
Foshu assorted at $120 to $125. Hachosi still 
commands $160 and prices all round are firm. 

Kibiso.—Small trade at full rates; ordinary Fila- 
ture fetching $155, Oshu $115 and middling Foshn 
$03. 

Sundries.—Business reported in Néri at $27} 
for uncleaned stock—the Oshw produce is not yet 
on the Market. 

There has only been one shipping opportunity 
this week, the Teheran (12th instant), which took 
les Pierced Cocoons, 80 bales Noshi, 4 bales 
biso, 11 bales Doppiont, 12 bales Néri—chielly 
for French and Italian ports. Export to date is 
now 2,784 piculs against 855 piculs last year and 
3,545 piculs at same date in 1884. 




















QUOTATIONS.—(NEW WasTE ) 





Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best sees $130 to 150. 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best 180 to 190 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good 160 to 170 





Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium... 




















ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 199 to 200 
Shinshu, Best ne 150 to 160 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good. a 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium — 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best 160 to170 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best wc... 150 to too 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good 120 to130 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Ordinary tro tons 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 150 to160 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds 130 torgo 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best 130 to1go 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best tuo toro 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds... go to 95 
Kelao~ forhu, Good to Fair. 85 to So 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common 70 to bo 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good Goto 55 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low ....... 50to 40 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common. 30 to 25 
Mawata—Good to Best... 250 to 200 





Export Table, Waste Silk, to 17th Sept., 1886-— 





























Suason 1886-87, 1885-86, 

Prices. Piovts 
Waste Silke... 2,103 855 2,812 
Pierced Cocoons os 733 
855 39545, 
Settlementsand Direct 2 "CUS: iar! md eet 
Export from vaijuiy 5,200 Sed Gabe: 
Stock, 17th Sept. 7600 7,150,500 
Availablesuppliestodate 12,800 7,950 11,700 


Exchange.— Foreign has receded a little from the 
highest point and is now quoted thus :—Lonpoy, 
4.mn/s., Credits, Documents, 6 ms., 
Credits, 3/28; Documents, 3/23; New Yorn, 30 
d/s., G- $7754 m/s., G. $78}; Panis, 4 m/s,, tes. 
4.035 6 m/s, les. 4.06. Domestic unchanged, at 
par with silver. 
















Estimated Silk Stock, 17th Sept. 1886:— 














Raw, nevis. Ware, reves, 
Hanks ....... «14535 | Pierced Cocoons .. 900 
Filature & R 00 Noshi-ito 3,160 
Kakeda ..... Bis | Kibiso 3,280 
Sendai & Hamatsuki 655 | Mawata .. no 
‘Taysaam Kinds 245 | Sundries . 150 
Total piculs...... 7,800 Total piculs...... 7,600 
TEA, 
There has been no abatement in purchases 


during the past week, as the volume of transactions 


ole reaches fully 2,600 piculs, making the total 


e 


Settlements aggregate 182,585 piculs as compared 
with 145,700 piculs in 1885. Business at Kobe 
continues to be large, the total Settlements at that 
port being about 107,000 piculs, against 90,000 
piculs in 1885. Prices for Common to Good Me- 
dium remain fairly steady while Fine and upwards 
are scarce and very dear. The Carrie Delap, 
which sailed on the 16th instant, took 15,900 Ibs. 
from Kobe for Canada. These are additional 
figures, not previously reported. ‘The steamship 
Port Fackson took from Kobe, on the 4th, 113,982 
Ibs. for New York and 160, 5 Ibs. for Canada, 
making 274,077 Ibs. ‘The P.M. steamship City of 
New York took from Kobe 93354 Ibs. for New 
York, 106,065 Ibs. for Chicago, and 11,210 Ibs. for 
San Francisco, making a total of 210,629 Ibs. 
The same steamer took from this port 343,806 Ibs, 
for New York, 97,707 Ibs. for Chicago, 131,253 lbs. 
for San Francisco, and 97,470 Ibs. for Canada, 
making a total of 670,326 Ibs. She sailed on the 
1th instant. The German bark Bylgia sailed 
on the 13th instant, and took 77,891 Ibs. for New 
York, 76,403 Ibs. for Chicago, and 46,834 Ibs. for 
Canada, making a total of 201,128 Ibs. 


$12} & under 














13} to 1 
Medium .. tee 
Good Medium 18 020 
Fine . 22 to 24 
Finest. 26 & up’ds 





EXCHANGE, 


Foreign has receded a little from the highest 
point, but domestic remains unchanged. 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 










3/th 
2 


On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 










On Hongkong—Bank sight 4°/, prem. 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight ep dis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight... 72 

Qn Shanghai—Private 10 days? sight 728 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand 76 

On New York—Private 7 


- podays’ sight. 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on deman: 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight 
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@® J.6.DOERING.( 
Plano Manufacturer. Tunér and Repairer. 
Yokohama. (02> 








NOW READY, 


Demy 16 mo., limp, 
“ Some JAPANESE VERBS,” being a 
short but valuable Treatise on the use of 
Japanese Vers of Saytne, Sprakinc, TELLING, 
&c., with their related Nouns. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


To be obtained at the Office of the Fapan 
Mail, or of Key & Watsu, Limited. 


Yokohama, July 30th, 1886, 


NOW READY. 


REVIEW or tux CHAPTER ox PAINT- 
ING, in “L'Art Japonais, by L, Gonsz. 


BY E. F. FENOLLOSA, 


To be obtained at the Office of the Fapan Mail 
and of Kexty and Co., Main Street, Yokohama 








Yokohama,Angnst 8th, 1885. 
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Corronste Mark. 





Ry + 
STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &¢., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 


SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


April 10, 1886. sins. 
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KEATING’S LOZENGES. 


"Oldest & Best Congh Remedy. 





KFATING'S LOZENGES. 


Oldest & Best Congh Remedy. 





K EATING’S LOZENGES. 
Oldest & Best Cough 





KEATING'S Lo ‘LOZENGES. 


Oldest Best_Cough Remedy. 


KEATINGS LO LOZENGES. 
Oldest & Best Congh Remedy. 


KFATING’S LOZEN' 


Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 














KEATING’S LOZENGES. 








YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MAcuINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, LimiteD, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


GABE LROnN PLPre. 


Offices :—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL RAILS, PLATES, THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


ANGLES, TEES, HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
TEE-BULBS, Z-BARS, CHANNELS, —_— 
ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu 


And other Sprctat Sxctioxs; also, Forcines | tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
and Castives of all kinds. medicine there is Health for all." The blood is the foun- 


THE STEEL COMPANY af SCOTLAND, tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pills. 
Sm SAMUEL BAKER, 
Louten. 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
150, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. says—“1 ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 





















Oldest & Best Cough Remedy, 
K=4TING's: LOZENGES. 

Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 
KEATING’S LOZENGES. 

Oldest & Hest Cough Remedy. 


Kearns LOZENGES. 


J % Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 

KFATING’S LOZENGES. 

Boe Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 
EATING’S | LOZENGES. 


Axy Doctor we 
Cough Medicine’ t 










kilfully: combined. ‘Sold everrwh 


KEATING’S | WORM TABLETS, 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in ap- 

pearance and taste, furnishing a most. agreeal hod of 

administering the ‘only certain remedy for IN INAL 

or THREAD WORMS. 1 perfectly safe and mild 

reparation) end fe copecially adapecd for Children, | Sold 

in Bottles, by all Chemists. 

Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London, 
Export Chemist and Druggist. 
April 10, 1886. 









26 ins. 
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Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 






































TH oe ey ws $i] | tne service of the sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time 
4 7 5 Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
fee nm * te us $R | Holloway’s Pills. ‘These are most useful to an explorer, as 
Dr eee Se ad Canes | possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
fk Ti jl Fit 7% | anunderiable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
+ aE. ne sn Fa ay A | | oftheir value.” 
= H Lcd Yn hae 
- ot % eed. al es SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
+ itt . if Shot vy HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
oie. Sao pg |_| Is a certain remedy for bast legs, bad breasts, and uleera- 
Ik # 4 tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
v - tions, curing skin discases, and in arresting and subduing 
—, e AL | &, | allaahehamna ions, 
i As | all inftammations. 
x iit oe ee We Mr. J. T. COOPER, 
ui 7 WW YF | «Wis necount of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 171, says—" Thad with mea quantity of Hollo- 
way’s Oin tment %. gave some to the an thing 
TRON TUBES& FITTINGS. si csciy ernest 
tea-spo s worth a fowl and any quan- 
FOR GAS, WATER, STEAM ETC., | thy"otlpeas and the dem ts Tecame so great that | was 
to lock up the small remainin 
LLOYD & LLOYD, old by. all Chemists and Tees Vendors t throughout 





World. 
May rst, 1885 





t 
ALBION TUBE WORKS, BIRMINGHAM | 






















eA FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
anni gS WEAT-FLAVOURING 
el } STOCK, FOR SOUPS, 
i MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
sand boon for which Ni Heid adel fecl grateful.”—Sea AnHUeI Sale, 8,000,000 Jars. 








4, Lancet 
of all St 





Invaluable for India as 
sig an Efficient Tonic in all 
Unis cases of Weakness. 
eee ea ad that the Keeps wood in the hottest 
‘cre ware able to oftr the Climates, and for any 
i length of time. 


‘h Avenue, London, England. 


Tove had 
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of No. 12, Bluff, Yokohama, 2 SATURDAY, September aSth, 1886, 
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“ Pals CE QUE DUIS 


NOTICE TO CORRESPON 


ADVIENNE QU 








No notice will be taken. f anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
Weexty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but asa 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested ( 
all letters on business be addressed to the Maxw 
and Cheques be made payaile to same; and that literary 

















contributions be addressed to the EviTor. 


Sarurpay, Serremmen 257H, 1886. 


Yokouam 








BIRTHS, 


B., Bluff, on the 18th in: 
4. CORRELL of twin Dau, 


» the wife cf the 






hters. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Tue weather during the week has been raw and 
damp. 


CompceTe maps of Hokkaido are to be pre- 
pared shortly. 





Cuozexa is raging with great virulence in Shio- 
gama, Sendai. . 

A xemper of Kobe policemen have commenced 
the study of law. | 





Count Ixovye and party returned to Tokyé the| 
1 instant. 





evening of the 17 


Paincess Sanyo, mother of the Lord Keeper of 


the Privy Seal, is dangerously ill. 





Mx. Iwanvra, Governor of Ishikawa Prefecture, 
arrived in TOkyé the 18th instant. 


Iv is stated that a new branch naval office will 
be established at Izugahara, Tsushima. 


Marquis Marva, who had been staying at Ikao, | 
returned to TOkyO the zoth instant. 


Count Yamacata, Minister of State for Home 


Affairs, returned to TOkyd the ryth instant. | 


Tue total number of round fans manufactured 





;Deaixe last month 18,261 tons of coal were 


| TOky6 on official business the 21st instant. 





of which 1,353,100 were for export and 2,029,- 
700 for use in this country. 


Tue fares on the Nagahama, Ogaki, and Tsu- 
ruga railway have been reduced by one-third. 










A monument to the late Prince Iwakura has been 
ed at Kita-Iwakura-mura Nishi-Kamogori, 


Kyoto. 


Turik Imperial Highnesses Prince and Princess 
Arisugawa returned to Téky6 the ryth instant 
from Ikao, 





shiyped for Hongkong and Shanghai from 
Kuchinotsu, 





‘Tue Naval Department has decided to use cypher 
telegrams in reporting the arrival and departure 
of men-of-war. 


Tur Hikeku Maru, belonging to Mr. Kawa- 
sahi Masazo, has been sold by public auction 
for 1,175 taels, 








ILLM. tne Exprror has granted a sum of yen 
too towards the funeral expenses of the late 
Viscount Toyooka. 





Mx. Misutata Tsvvo, chief of the Metropolitan 
Police, returned to Tokyd the 19th instant along 
with Count Yamagata, 


Count Oyama visited the Narashima reclama- 
Uon works the 18th instant, and returned to the 
capital the following da: 














Ir has been finally decided to proceed with the 
construction of a railway line between Iwami- 
sawa and Muroran, Hokkaido. 











A tanpstip took place at Nakamura, Ishikawa, 
Yokohama, the 17th instant at 1 p.m., destroying 


two houses, but no lives were lost. 





Ma. N. R. O'Conor, C.B., C.M.G. returned to 
Yokohama the 15th instant from Nikko, and 
left for San Francisco the 23rd instant. 








Mx. Mvxora Yosutpeat, newly appointed Japa- 
nese Consul at Fusan, will leave for his post 
about the beginning of next month, 


Ma. R. W. Inwry, the Hawaiian Minister, who 


has been staying at Miyogisan, returned to 








Tue Hidesato Maru, which left Yokohama the 
yth ultimo, carrying Kim-yo-kun to the Bonin 
Islands, returned the 16th instant at 8 p.m. 





Mx, Moxmura Yuraka, a well known mer- 
chant, left for San Francisco im the Belgie w 
inspect the branch oflice of his firm in New York. 


Noves to the value of yen 3,000,000 will be 
publicly burned in the compound of the Print- 
ing Bureau for four days from the 27th instant. 


Tue Russian Minister paid a compli- 
mentary visit to Count Ito and to the various 
foreign Icgations the forenoon of the 17th instant 


new 








Mr. Kawazv, who had been occupied at 











last year by dealers in Yokohama was 3,382 
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arrived at Yokohama in the Z/iroshima Maru 
the morning of the zoth instant, and proceeded 
to the capital immediately. 


Iris stated that the authorities propose to confer 
on Mr. Mori, Admiral Enomoto and several 
first class senators of the Genro-in, the rank of 
Viscount. 


bsrxaL Enomoro arrived at Nagaoka, the 16th 
instant, and was entertained by the officials and 
a number of private individuals at the Gekiseki 
Kan. 


Iris stated that the Nippon Yusen Kaisha offices 
will be removed to the building lately occupied 
by the Kyodo Unyu Kaisha, about the 15th 
of October. 


Tue Naval Department proposes to purchase 
about 9,800 /swdo of land at Uraga to form a 
rifle range for the use of the naval forces sta- 
tioned there, 


A sam of coal has been discovered near Taka- 
tsukamura, Ikarukagori, Tamba, and applica- 
tion has been made to the authorities for per- 
mission to work it. 


Tne customs revenue collected at the port og 
Nagasaki during August amounted to $10,989, 
being an increase of $1,114 as compared with 
the same period last year. 


Tue Yamaguchi Prefecture Government have 
telegraphed to TOkyd that much damage was 
done to the crops by the heavy storms which 
prevailed about the 18th instant. 


Tue inquiry at Nagasaki remains pretty much 
in sialu quo. Mr, H. W. Denison, legal ad- 
viser to the Foreign Office, has been sent to 
relieve Mr. Kirkwood on the commission. 


Prince Louis Naro.ron has purchased in TO! 
a pair of screens valued at yen 1,800, two 
hanging lanterns, a pair of porcelain flower 
vases, a number of old pictures, and 3 excellent 
sword blades. 





Messrs. Hirao axp Nixt, of the Central Tea 
Association, who were despatched some time 
ago to the districts of Formosa, China, and 
India to report on the tea trade, returned to the 
capital the 24st instant. 


Two Chinamen who were apprehended by the 
customs authorities on suspicion, the 18th instant, 
at the Eastern Hatoba, were found to have a 
quantity of opium concealed on their persons. 
‘They were handed over to the Chinese Consulate, 


‘Tue Translating and Recording Bureau of the 
Foreign Office removed to new offices in the 
compound of the Department the 17th instant. 
The Commercial Bureau will be removed to the 
building lately occupied by the first named 
Bureau. 


‘ue Lushin Nippo states that the total quantity 
of tea sold to foreign firms in Kobe by Japanese 
merchants since the new leaf appeared in the 
market, up till the 15th inst., was 1,400 catties 





saki in connection with the present enquiry, 


in April, 3,753,700 catties in May, 3,865,000 
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in June, 1,954,100 catties in July, 
s in August, and 716,800 catties 


catties 
1,487,700 catti 
in September. 





Tue estimates of the revenue for the 2oth fiscal 
year, which have been under investigation at the 
Accountants Bureau in the Financial Depart- 
ment, are now almost completed. It is stated 
that, as compared with those of the rgth fiscal 
year, they show a slight reduction. 


Accoxpine to the present survey of the Tokaidd 
Railway, the first section (Tdkyé-Numazu) is 
68 miles in length, the second (Numazu- 
Hamamatsu) 90 miles, and the third (Hama- 
matsu-Atsuta) 59 miles, making a total of 217 
miles—Toky6 to Nagoya. 





Mr. Martsunart Isasvro was sentenced at the 
Tdkyd Correctional Court, the 21st instant, to 
forfeit a sum of yer 12 which he had obtained 
by selling 150 copies of a book entitled “ Future 
Record of the 23rd year of Meiji” without first 
sending a copy for approval to the Government. 


Tur Japanese Consulate at Fusan, Korea, re 
ports, under date the 31st ult., that the total 
value of goods brought to Fusan from Japan 
for the first half of this year was yen 231,406, 
of which yen 30,000 represented English muslins, 
a 











yen 60,000 Japanese rice, and yen 1 
kind of gauze, 





Iv has been found necessary to commence re- 
pairs, which will amount in cost to over $30,099, 
on the German steamer Prinz Heinrich, which 
went ashore recently near the mouth of the 
Amoor river. Over $20,000 was spent in getting 
the vessel afloat, of which $12,000 was paid to 
the steamer Fei/ung for towing the Princ 
Heinrich off the reef on 30th June last. 


Tue Japanese Consulate at Jinsen, Korea, re- 
ports, under date the 30th ult., that the total 
value of goods brought to Jinsen from Japan for 
the first half of this year was yer 413,433, of 
which yen 120,000 represented English muslins, 
ven 70,000 Japanese rice, and yen 50,000 a 
variety of gauze. The total value of goods ex- 
ported from Jinsen was yen 265,720, of which 
yen 140,000 was for gold-dust, yen 8c,000 for 
cattle hides, and ye 10,000 for silver dust. Of 
the exports, goods to the value of yen 10,250 
were returned to the country. 


Tue total traffic receipts on the Yokohama- 
Tokyd line, during August last, were yen 32,791, 
of which yen 26,334 were for passengers, and 
yen 6,457 for parcels, &c. The total traffic re- 
ceipts on the Takasaki-Yokokawa line were yen 
4,518, of which yen 2,915 were for passengers, 
and yen 1,603 for parcels, &c. The total traific 
receipts on the Kobe-Otsu line were yen 42,223. 
of which yen 27,270 were for passengers, and 
yen 14,952 for parcels, &c. The total receipts 
on the Tsuruga-Ogaki line were yen 6,105, of 


which yen 3,508 were for passengers, and yev | 


2,596 for parcels, &c. The receipts on the 
Naoctsu-Sekiyama line from the 15th to 31st 
ultimo, were yen 737, of which ven 633 were for 
passengers, and yen 104 for parcels, &c. 


In Imports sales have been small, though there 
is now a prospect of more activity. Yarns and 
Plain Cottons have been much neglected ; tran- 
sactions have been small and prices remain 
steady. There has been a little more business 
in Metals at reduced prices. Large quantities of 
Kerosene have been sold at quite a rise in price 
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and business looks encouraging. Deliveries are 
on a large scale and stock amounts to about 
570,000 cases. The Sugar market is weak and 
business has been insignificant. There has 
been a steady demand for Raw Silk for Europe 
and a considerable quantity has been taken in 
by American buyers within the last day or two. 
Holders are more inclined to do business. 
Arrivals have been large and stocks comprise a 
good assortment. A large business has been 
done in Waste Silk both for Europe and Ame- 
rica. Prices are still strong, supplies are free 
and stocks are well assorted. Higher prices 
prevail in the Tea trade, and the demand runs 
mostly on superior grades, which are only obtain- 
able, however, in small lots. Foreign exchange 
has steadily improved. 
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We learn from the %ij# Shimpo's Nagasaki cor- 
respondence that the negotiations have been 
proceeding there since the 6th instant under 
name of a ‘‘ Conference of Commissioners of 
the Two Countries.” The meetings were ori- 
ginally held at the Prefectural Offices, but they 
are now convened at the Késhinkan, in the Pub- 
lic Park, the object of the change being to 
secure greater privacy. In pursuance of this 
principle, newspaper correspondents, who were 
formerly allowed to publish everything 
deemed injurious, are at present carefully 
cluded from all access to what is going on, and 
several of them have left Nagasaki in a state of 
great disappointment. It would seem that the 
Commissioners have not yet concluded their 
enquiry into the affair of the 13th instant, and 
the natural inference is drawn that a long time 
must still elapse before any decision can be ar- 
rived at with regard to the incomparably more 
serious fracas of the 15th. The Chinese Com- 
missioners, Secretary Yang, Consul Tsai and 
Mr, Drummond, are attended by a numerous 
train of followers on their way to and from the 
place of meeting. 








not 


* 
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Our Nagasaki correspondent confirms the in- 
telligence previously received from other quarters 
to the effect that Mr. Drummond's zeal on be- 
half of his clients is a marked obstacle to the 
progress of the Nagasaki negotiations. Our 
correspondent, indeed, goes so far as to hint 
that Mr. Drummond's efforts are not inspired 
by any desire to bring about a speedy settle- 
ment, and it has been suggested by the verna- 
cular press that when a man is in receipt of 200 
taels daily, he becomes not unnaturally in- 
disposed to abbreviate the period of emolument. 
We do not believe that any faith is to be placed 
in such an inference. No explanation of Mr. 
Drummond's action need be sought outside the 
fact that his duty as a barrister is to make things 
as difficult as possible for his opponents, and to 
utilize every conceivable expedient in behalf of 
|his clients. It may, however, be safely asserted 
that the part he has taken shows the extreme 
junwisdom of importing foreigners, above all 
|foreign lawyers, into the discussion. In a 
judicial enquiry such legal aid might be 
useful, but on a commission which can decide 
nothing, either diplomatically or judicially, 
‘and which can perform no function except that 
of collecting and record dence, a foreign 
barrister bent only upon dressing up a case, is 
quite out of place, If the Chinese really desired 
'to elicit the truth and accelerate a settle 
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they would long ago have seen the wisdom of 
letting their foreign counsel return to Shanghai. 
But they are not at all desirous of hastening a 
decision or arriving at the truth, They must 
see as plainly as possible that in the end they 
will be obliged to confess themselves in the 
wrong, since their sailors, having been permitied 
to land contrary to the advice and desire of the 
Japanese local authorities, undoubtedly com- 
menced the fight. It is natural that they should 
seek to postpone the evil day, but it is neither 


wise, just nor statesmanlike. 


. 
ae 


We should hope that Vice-Admiral Lang’s 
back is broad enough to bear the blame laid upon 
it by his Chinese friends, but assuredly they seem 
disposed to make a scape-goat of him. Their 
story, it is understood, attributes to him the res- 
ponsibility of disregarding Prefect Kusaka’s 
waming. The Prefect, it is said, called upon 
the Consul Tsai after the affair of the 13th, and 
suggested that the Chinese sailors should not 
be allowed to land in large parties. Admiral 
Ting was disposed to respect this suggestion, 
but Vice-Admiral Lang explained that to keep 
the men on board would injure their health, 
and that by sending them ashore in sufficient 
numbers, all danger of a disturbance would be 
avoided. Thereupon leave was given to about 
one half of the sailors in the four ships, so that, 
on the evening of the 15th August, no less than 
six hundred Chinese liberty-men were disport- 
ing themselves in the streets of Nagasaki. Even 
if the Chinese expected this tale to be credited, 
we do not perceive what they can hope to gain 
by telling it. In the first place, they admit 
their own disregard of the Japanese local au- 
thorities’ suggestion—a disregard which places 
them flagrantly in the wrong from the outset. 
In the second place, Vice-Admiral Lang's 
advice and their following it are two totally 
different things. To plead that they pre- 
ferred the opinion of one of their own officers 
to the request of the officials of a country whose 
hospitality they were enjoying, is simply to 
proclaim their incapability of exercising discre- 
tion, Such an excuse is on a par with another 
contention credited to them; namely, that 
Prefect Kusaka ought to have adopted precau- 
tions to restrain the citizens of Nagasaki, and 
ought to have provided an extra force of police. 
That is an amusing confession of the disorder 
and want of discipline to be expected of their 
own seamen. We have never heard of such a 
flagrantly reckless proceeding as the granting of 
leave to six hundred sailors after a disturbance 
had already occurred between them and the 
police and in the very teeth of a warning from 
the local authorities that any such step would be 





perilous. It certainly is not the fault of the 
Chinese Admiral that Nagasaki was not sacked. 
© 
ar? 


Japanese papers publish the followin g tele- 
grams :— 

Nagasaki, September 16th (Afternoon). 

It is stated that Captain Lang has lost much of 
the confidence of the Chinese Government and 
has been reported by Admiral Ting as taking a 
peaceful position at the enquiry. ‘The foreigners 
in the settlement say, however, that Captain 
Lang’s view is the proper one. 

With regard to the enquiry some Chinese are 
endeavouring to suborn witnesses in their favour. 
(Nichi Nichi Shimbun). 

September 17th, 8.10 p.m. 
aved in transmission), 
Mr. Kin-Kaku-u,a Korean teiugée who had ficd 




















to Jinsen, applicd for a passage to. Vladivostock 
jon the Takachiho Maru, which, however, was 
trefused, 
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this date the enquiry will deal with the 
nee of 15th ultimo. 
(Chaya Shimbun.) 

Nagasaki, September 17th, 8.10 p.m. 

©*(Delayed in transmission.) 

The enquiry intothe disturbance of the 13th ult. 
was concluded at the eighth sitting, —‘To-day’s 
Siting refers to the riot of the 15th ultimo, 

(Nichi Nichi Shimbun), 
Nagasaki, September 18th, 7.15 p.m. 

During the fast sitting of the enquiry’ Mr. Kirk- 
wood became slightly indisposed, and the meeting 

re closed. 
was therefor i sed 
Nagasaki, Septeniber 19th, (Forenoon,) 
Min-yong-ik, who went to Chefoo, en route for 
‘Tientsin, has disappeared, and therefore an official 
of the Korean Foreign Office is to start for China 
to explain the state of matters in connection with 
the rumoured Russo-Korean secret eat 
Mr. Denny has left for Tientsin. Mr. Ching-ei, 
nese Director of the Chinese Telegraph oitice 
Soul, has been re-called to Tientsin. His return 
ed with the false report as to 
inese forces at 1. 
iral Ting with six men-of-war arrived at 
Jinsen and left immediately. 
fagasaki, September 18th, (Afternoon,) 
quiry has been suspended meantime on 
account of the indisposition of Mr. Kirkwood. 
Kobe, September 18th, (Afternoon.) 

Mr. Kawazu lelt for the capital to-day in the 

Hiroshima Maru, 
(Mainichi Shimbun 
Nagasaki, September 1yth, 11 a.m, 

Mr. Hashiguchi, an interpreter, arrived at 
Nagasaki this morning. 

Nagasaki, September 20th, 11 a.m. 
Messrs. Kirkwood and Deura, left for the 
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capital yesterday evening. 
Nagasaki, September 20th, 6 p.m. 
Owing to the return of Mr. Kitkwood to the 


capital “the Nagasaki Prefectural Government 
office has been informed that Mr. Denison of the 
Foicign Office will be despatched to the port. 
Nagasaki, Sept. rth, 11 p.m. 

Mr. Drummond has advised the Chinere Go- 
detninenit Wate Chinese mencol Garslbuldanive 
at Nagasaki until the enquiry is concluded, 

(Nichi Nichi Shimbun 
Nagasaki, September 20th, 

Messrs. Kirkwood and Deura 
capital by order of the Government, 

Messrs. Hashiguchi, a clerk of the Foreign 
Office, and Tei, a'student secretary of the Japanese 
Consulate at ‘Tienlsin, attended the sitting of the 
enquiry as interpreters to-day. 

(Fiji Shimpoy) 
Kube, September 21st (Forencon). 

Messrs. Kithwood and Deura left for the-capt: 
tal yesterday, It is stated that they have been 
recalled on official business relating’ to treaty re- 
iaiops 

‘Owing to the return of Messrs. Kirkwood and 
Deura, Governor Kusaka and Mr. Hatoyama will 
ake charge ofthe enquiry: 

The tenth sitting of the enquiry was held to-day, 

(Nichi Nichi Shimbun). 
Nagasaki, September 2tst, 5.15 p.m. 

‘The éiquiry has been closed. until tie arrival of 
Mr. Denison to take the place of Mr. Kirkwood. 

Kobe, September 22nd, 3.20 p.m. 

Messrs. Kirkwood and Deura arrived this morn- 
ing from Nagasaki and leave for the capital in the 
Yokohama Maru to-day. 

(Mainichi Shimbun), 
Na September 22nd, 2 p.m. 

Mr. Kirkwood has started for the capital taking 
with him all the minutes of proceedings, and the 
Chinese representatives have also. transmitted 
copies to Li Chung-ang through. the Chinese 
Consulate. “It is stated that the points of both 
sides as to the enquiry have been entirely decided. 

Jayasaki September 21st, 8 a.m. 

At the enquiry held yesterday the circumstances 
attending the purchase of weapons by the Chinese 
sailors were enquired into. 

Nagasaki, September 21st, 3 p.m. 

‘A meeting of the Japanese representatives was 
held to-day, closing at to a.m. : 

Tris stated that at the next sitting of the enquiry 
it is proposed to call and examine the persons who 
sold weapons to the Chinese. 

Nagasaki, September 22nd, 6 a.m. 
Two or three Chinese residents who assisted the 
Chinese sailors during the late disturbance have 
Hongkong. 
Med te eaacala: Septémber:eandd (ANerioon’: 
The Tsatyuen and Nan-eui, artived to-day at 
noon. Admiral ‘Ting has also arrived. 








Oo p.m. 
¢ left for the 
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Nagasaki, September 23rd (Afternoon). 
Admiral Ting is in the Tsai-yuen. He proposes 

to stay at N until the enquiry is completed. 
Mr. Drummond has rented for four months the 

building lately used as the French Consulate. 











Cutxa, if she opened her eyes, might read a 
useful lesson in Russia’s recent doings in the 
Balkan peninsula. By a treaty to which all the 
great Powers of Europe were consenting parties, 
and by his own subsequent acknowledgment, 
Prince Alexander of Bulgaria was a vassal, and 
his country a tributary, of Turkey. Yet Russia 
has quietly contrived his deposition, without 
taking any counsel of the Porte or giving herself 
any concern as to Turkey's rights. If that is the 
way the Czar's Government behave in the face 
of explicit European engagements, what re- 
spect are they likely to pay to China's spas- 
modically asserted and repeatedly repudiated 
claims of suzerainty in Korea? We observe 
that the Mochi Shimbun forcibly discusses 
the in 
dat 





danger lurking Korean politics—a 
or constantly pointed out in these columns 
—that the foreign relations of the little King- 
dom have come to depend upon faction feuds, 
and that the besetting tendency of Korean 
statesmen is to invite alien assistance for the 
satisfaction of their own personal ambitions. 
Since the unsuccessful coup d'é/a/ of Kim Yo- 
kun, the political power has fallen almost en- 
tirely into the hands of the Min family, who 
have China’s support. The party opposed to 
them sces no better hope of recovering its in- 
fluence than an appeal to Russia, Even without 
such a friend in the citadel, the Hach? thinks 
that Russia is in a manner compelled to turn 
aggressive eyes upon the peninsula, as much by 
the force of her traditional policy as by the 
example of England at Port Homilton. If 
China desires to encourage Russian designs, 
she need only pursue her present fitful tactics, 
disavowing all responsibility in connection with 
Korea, but at the same time feeding the fever 
of intrigue by capricious and violent interfer- 
ence. Her friends say that at the first genuine 
symptom of Russian aggression she would put 
her foot down with unmistakable firmness. Per- 
haps she might; but on what legitimate grounds? 
The only treaty she has ever concluded in which 
Korea is mentioned, explicitly deprives her of 
any right to send troops to the peninsula without 
Japan’s assent. That treaty places her on pre- 
an equal footing with Japan so far as 
concerns the exercise of any armed control in 
the peninsula or the extension of protection to 
it against foreign aggression. Meanwhile, her 
spasmodic attempts to play the part of suzerain, 
combined with her persistent reluctance to 
accept any of the responsibilities of such a réle, 
are calculated solely to promote confusion in 
Korea, to deceive the world and to encourage 
Russian designs, 























Writixc on the subject of telegraphic com- 
munication between Fusan and Soul, the ij 
Shimpo says :—Towards the end of last month, 
the people of this country were suddenly sur- 
prised by alarming rumours respecting the state 
of affairs in Korea, It was widely believed that 
a mob had attacked the foreign legations and 
that the Korean Prime Minister had been de- 
graded, and it was even asserted that the King 
|had been made a prisoner. But the arrival of 
\letters from Séul showed us that the whole 
affair, about which so much excitement was pro- 
{duced in this country, was nothing more than a 
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farce played by the Chinese Representative 
and in the interest of Min Yon Ik and a 
few others, All this unnecessary anxiety and 
excitement would have been saved us, had 
there been a direct line of telegraphic com- 
munication with the Korean peninsula, 
secure from Chinese molestation. When we 
think of the dangers in the present situation of 
Korea, we can never feel secure so long as the 
peninsula is not directly connected with this 
country by a telegraphic line. At the time that 
the Nagasaki, Fusan cable was laid, it was 
arranged with Korea that for a period of 20 
years no other country should be allowed to 
construct telegraph lines in the territory of that 
country. When, in violation of this promise, 
Korea permitted China to construct the Wi-ju 
line last year, our Government made the Korean 
Government agree to construct a telegraph line 
with their own money between Fusan and Soul 
within six months, counting from January last. 
The line ought to have been completed before 
the end of June, but the period was extended to 
November next. Still there is no sign of the 
fulfilment of the pledge. If Korea is unable 
to execute the work herself, we must construct 
the line promptly with our own hands. The 
disstance between Fusan and Soul, is in round 
figures, about 100 Japanese r/; so that the cost 
of the work will be about 100,000 yen, while the 
completion of the line will hardly require many 
days. The expense should be repaid by Korea 
in yearly instalments, on the security of mining 
taxes or some other suitable source of income. 
The line should be under Japanese control. It 
is our earnest hope that the Government will 
at once take this matter into their hands. 


Tuoven Greece has apparently resigned herself 
to the condition of affairs brought about by the 
intervention of Europe under Great Britain's 
lead on behalf of peace, she evidently does not 
wish to see such resignation construed as an 
abandonment of the hopes cherished by her 
people. The present quiet along the Thessalian 
frontier is considered only the lull before the great 
storm, and the organs of the Government do 
not cease to exhort the nation to be prepared 
for great immediate and future sacrifices. The 
Hora, a ministerial organ, writes :—The signs of 
the resent state of affairs teach us that we dare 
not wait long, for the events themselves do not 
wait for us. A new storm threatens shortly to 
burst upon the Peninsula, and when the critical 
hour approaches, the nation must be ready. 
Greece, as a nation and asa State, must not 
merely take care of its internal progress 
and development, but its gaze must steadily 
be fixed upon its foreign relations, and the 
resolve to attain national unity must be 
maintained. The land will therefore hear 
the call for yet greater sacrifices than those 
already accomplished, and the Government is 
convinced that the nation will joyfully respond 
to ils call.". This is no doubt the position of 
almost every inhabitant of Greece, and for 
national unity and the realization of the Pan- 
Hellenistic ideal the people will gladly spend 
their treasure and their lives. But the lack of 
credit abroad and the distrust of the people 
shown by their fear that money contributed to 
the national cause might be appropriated for 
|purposes other than those for which its was 
intended, plainly indicate the necessity of 
caution on the part of the Government, and in 
this respect M. Trikoupi is likely to take warning 
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by the fate of his predecessor. That sooner or 
later there will be, as regards the Eastern ques- 
tion, another appeal to force, there can be little 
doubt, and one cannot, with this conviction, 
fell otherwise than sad when looking upon the 
heroic efforts of certain European States to 
preserve the peace. Turkey still owes Russia 
the larger part of the war indemnity stipulated 
at the Berlin Congress ; in fact, it was not until 
the ist of January, 1884, that the first instal- 
ment of it was paid. On the rst of January, 
1885, the Government at Constantinople was 
unable to find the part of the indemnity then 
due, and the Ottoman Bank, on account of 
Russia’s importunity, helped the Porte out of the 
difficulty, Last January it was the old story 
over again, Turkey, exhausted by her war pre- 
parations, was more unable to pay than ever 
before, and Russia granted postponement only 
to urge the matter again months afterward. 
Thus there isin this question alone a perma- 
nent source of danger, and the Porte seems to 
have no other remedy to tide over financial 
difficulties but the ruinous and suicidal system of 
delivering the fiscal departmentof whole provinces 
into the hands of the country’s creditors, and it is 
just such concessions that Russia is understood 
to be now asking for as the price of further pa- 
tience. Surely the peace of Eastern Europe rests 
on a fickle basis; but its preservation and the 
final solution of the vexed Balkan problem 
seems to depend entirely upon the growing im- 
portance of the Danubian Principalities, and 
upon their pursuing a truly independent and na- 
tional policy. An. alliance, with the consent of 
Germany and Austria, it is said, had been ef- 
fected between Roumania and Bulgaria with the 
object of unitedly preventing any violation of 
their common frontiers. Add Servia as a third 
ally, and secure for this triple alliance the 
hearty support of Great Britain and the Central 
Empires, and the preservation of peace is not 
likely to continue the Herculean task it is at 
present, while at the same time the first step to 
the much-desired Balkan confederation will 
have been taken, Every successful effort, there- 
fore, to prevent war will be a gain in this direc- 
tion, and the value of the ultimate object when 
once attained, would well repay the best efforts 
of European statesmen on behalf of the peaceful 
development of the Continent. 





Mr. Cuartes Newton Scott contributes to 
the last number of the Contemporary Review 
an essay full of regrets that manifestations of 
the real God-Child in art are so few and 
far between. He speaks, of course, with 
becoming enthusiasm of the revelation at 
Bethlehem that “united in a common heart- 
worship the rough untutored shepherd of the 
hill-side and the sage initiated into the mysteries 
of Eastern religion or the subtleties of Eastern 
thought.” Greek art has given us the infant 
Zeus suckled by a goat, and the infant 
Hercules strangling serpents. But these were 
not objects of worship in any sense. Mr. Ruskin, 
indeed, says of Greek art:—‘I noted you the 
singular defect, that it never gives you any con- 
ception of Greek children. Neither—up to the 
thirteenth century—does Gothic art give any 
conception of Gothic children; for, until the 
thirteenth century, the Goth was not perfectly 
christianized, and still thought only of the 
strength of humanity as admirable in battle and 
venerable in judgment, but not as dutiful in 
peace, or happy in  simplicii Probably 
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Cupid's occupation disqualified him for admis- 
sion to Mr. Ruskin’s catalogue, otherwise the 
chubby lad is sufficiently prominent to be called 
a feature of Greek art. Egypt offers no ex- 
ample of any “little figure representing the idea 
of duty conceived as perpetually born anew,” 
and though in India we have the child-god 
Krishna, his title to be counted a type of happy 
simplicity is rather shaken by the fact that, while 
still an infant, he trifled with the affections of a 
cowherd’s wile and sixty thousand milkmaids. 
The new-born Gautama of Buddhism, “ point- 
ing with one hand to heaven and with the other 
to the earth he wished to save,” the baby so often 
seen in the arms of Kwanon, the Goddess of 
Mercy, better satisfies the orthodox conception. 
But who shall claim Kwanon and her baby as a 
genuine product of Buddhism? “I must not, 
however,” Mr, Scott proceeds, ‘‘be too confident 
that we may not one day come across an ex- 
quisitely lovely rendering of a Bodhisatva-child 
by some artist of Japan, another of so many de- 
lightful surprises from the charming country 
which the folly or cupidity of a political faction 
has just delivered over to the tender mercies of 
Western philistinism, since the time, not very 
distant, when it was generally supposed that its 
plastic art would hardly get beyond the fabrica- 
tion of grotesque monsters.” We should not 
wonder if a Bodhisatva-child of the required 
pattern did turn up one of these days, but our 
ability to discuss the chance dispassionately is 
disturbed by Mr. Scott's verdict about ‘the 
folly or cupidity of a political faction” and “the 
tender mercies of Western philistinism.” This 
is a new description of Japanese reformers and 
the result of their reforms. Poor Japan! If 
she veered to all these winds of doctrine she 
would find herself in rough waters. 




















‘cH space of four or five years in Japanese 
history since the Restoration has been so 
pregnant with events that one forgets how short 
a time such an interval really constitutes in the 
life of a nation, Thus imperceptibly and, per- 
haps, heedlessly we have drifted within four 
years of the time when a Japanese parliament, 
whatever may be its powers and privileges, is to 
sit in Tokyo. Hitherto—we speak of the last 
two decades—the country has been governed 
by what is commonly called a bureaucracy, but 
is in reality an aristocracy-of ability and service. 
Will the establishment of a parliament mark the 
opening of an cra of government by party? 
Everywhere else it has been attended by such a 
result, and the Japanese are beginning to reflect 
curiously on the redistribution of political power 
which is likely to take place when the duty of 
electing representatives devolves upon the 
people. The Mrchi Nicht Shimbun has an 
interesting article on the subject. It dismisses 
as unworthy of credence a rumour recently 
circulated to the effect that the defunct Liberal 
Party (Jiyu-t6) is about to be revived, and 
devotes itself rather to answering a ques- 
tion which has of late assumed shape and 
pertinence; namely, what side will the present 
Ministers of State take in the new assembly. 
Will they sit on the right or on the left? 
It would seem that the advisability of some 
distinct declaration with reference to this point 
has been urged by outsiders, and that the Vicks 
Nichi Shiniun has also been pressed to insti- 
tute enquiries and publish their result. But the 
editor avows that he has not the means and is 
under no obligation to undertake such a task. 








He is of opinion, however, that party considera- 
tions will occupy an entirely secondary place in 
the minds of the present Ministers, and that 
their engrossing care will be directed to the 
maintenance of the national honour abroad and 
the peace and happiness of the people at home. 
At present they are intent upon framing the 
constitution; a task which, in point of import- 
ance, throws all questions of party entirely into 
the shade. The vital problem of Japanese 
statesmanship is how to change the empire from 
an old-fashioned Oriental State into a new home 
of western civilization; how to strengthen Japan, 
and enable her to support her position among 
the Powers of the world with credit and honour. 





In pursuing this great national programme, 
Ministers stand on a plane raised far above mat- 
ters of party. Political parties may be compared 
to artists engaged in decorating and furnishing 
a house. But Japan has not yet passed the 
stage of construction. Her architects are still 
engaged upon the foundations. When these 
are securely laid, it will be time enough to think 
of minor embellishments. So long as a political 
party does not run counter to the fundamental 
laws of the State or act injuriously the 
national well-being, its tenets are its own pro- 
perty ; the Government need not concern itself 
about them, When they find practical expression 
in the parliamentary arena, it may be necessary 
to take them into account, but not till then. 
Thus the Nicht Nicht Shimbun. 
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ALL who are interested in aquatic sport must be 
gratified by the success of the sailing matches 
which have been got up during the present sum- 
mer. We believe the majority—if not all—of the 
owners of the craft that have taken part in the 
matches have practically decided to form an as- 
sociation having for its object the encourage- 
ment of sailing matches. Ithas always seemed 
to us that this form of sport falls properly within 
the scope of the Yokohama Amateur Rowing 
Club, thoughit might be argued that, strictly speak- 
ing, the club has to do with rowing, not sailing. 
But it must not be forgotten that the first incite- 
ment to these sailing matches was furnished by 
a contest which took place under the auspices 
of the Yokohama Amateur Rowing Club, and 
for this as well as other reasons it is to be 
regretted that the connection of the sailing 
matches with the Club has not been maintained. 
We believe, indeed, that an attempt has been 
made to affiliate the present incipient sailing 
association with the Rowing Club, but the effort 
was a failure, the latter body preferring to enjoy 
the full amenities of the position which it has 
achieved. As will be seen from our advertising 
columns the Club announce a sailing race to 
take place October 2nd, which event will prac- 
tically close the season. 

Oxayama has been visited by a severe and 
destructive storm, The event occurred on the 
rth of September, a day called by farmers 





| ni-hyaku-haisuka (220th day), and—equally 


with September 1st, which is called ni-Ayaku- 
4éka (210th day)—much dreaded on account of 
the atmospheric disturbances which have 
constantly been associated with it. On this 
occasion a number of bridges were carried 
away and great damage was done to houses in 
the town of Okayama—Okayama is the capital 
of Bizen, a province on the Inland Sea, At 
villages farther inland the effects of the gale 
were less perceptible, but considerable injury 
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was done to the crops of rice and cotton, as well 
as to the persimmons, pears and oranges. 
worst record comes from Yorishima-mura and 
Kashiwajima-mura. At the former place, sixty 
houses were submerged, ten families rendered 
wholly destitute and thirty junks broken up. 


‘At the latter place, all the houses except two 





were swept away, 





From Hakodate correspondence we learn that 
the schooner Arcfic, which has undergone a 
thorough overhaul in the yard of Mr. Thomson, 
was launched, the afternoon of the 13th instant. 
When the schooner put into Hakodate, the 31st 





ultimo, she was in a very leaky 
her sails were out of order. The scarf of the 
keel, with the foot of the stem and the heel of 
the stera-post, were found in a very defective 
state, the trenails being all more or less started. 
In addition to the repairing of these parts, the 
chain-plates were shifted, and the sails repaired 
After taking in ballast and 





and strengthened. 
stores the vessel will proceed north about the 
end of this week. Foreign shipping in the har- 
bour, the 13th instant, were the United States 
steamship Omaha, to leave the 15th instant, and 
the schooner Jercur, to leave for Nagasaki, the 








14th instant. 


Tue eighth and ninth volumes of the Joumal 
published by the Society for the advancement 
of Medical Science in Japan are now before the 
public. The Society numbers among its mem- 
bers many of the most distinguished physici 

and surgeons in Japan, and its Proceedings are 
full of information interesting and valuable to 
the student of this country’s progress. The 8th 
volume opens with a paper by Dr. W. Norton 
Whitney, on the Biographies of Distinguished 
Japanese Physicians, being the second of a 
series which the writer is engaged in compiling. 
The essay gives a good idea of the terrible 
difficulties with which Japanese doctors had to 
contend, at the end of the last century and the 
beginning of the present, in their attempts to 
replace the Chinese system of medicine by the 
Dutch. This is followed by a resumé of an 
address delivered by Mrs. Mary C. Leavitt be- 

















fore the Society. 
temperance. Her lecture is devoted to showing 


that the use of tobacco and alcohol, and the | 
practice of unchastity are fatal to the physical | 


development and beauty of the human race, 
th year as 





She prescribes from the zoth to the 
the marriageable age for women, and from the 
23rd to the 30th as that for men. 
long, we apprehend, before these limits are 


observed in Japan, where a woman is considered | 


to have passed her prime at 23 or 24. At the 
same time, were we asked to name the chief 
causes of the physical inferiority of the upper 
classes in Japan, we should unbesitatingly say, 
the inordinate use of tea and tobacco, earl 
Reference may be 








mariages and incontinenc 
made here to the opening essay, by Dr. Whitney, 
in the oth Volume of the Proceeding: 
We lear there that the average height of Japa- 
nese recruits for all branches of the service, in 
1883 and 1834, was 63.56 inches, and are 
hese 








age chest measurement was 33.17. 
figure effectually dispose of the notion that the 
Japanese lower orders are exceptionably small 
men. It must be remembered that the question 
is of conscripts, not volunteers. 
with voluntary service, the standard for the 
infantry is 64 inches of stature and a chest girth 
of 33 inches. The average is about 66 inches 
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lof height-and: 32-of girth: ‘Ta Geriuany, how: 
ever, the average of 725 conscripts, as recorded 
by Dr. Whitney, was 62.23 inches of stature and 
| 32.13 inches of chest girth—figures inferior to 
those for Japan. In the same table we find 
ithe measurements of 15 Koreans, who are 
said to be normal specimens of their race. 
Their average height is 70.55 inches, and their 
average girth round the chest 32.74 inches. 
The Japanese is, therefore—judging by these 
returns—a shorter and more powerfully built 
|man than the Korean, whose chest measure- 
ment is entirely out of proportion to his stature. 
| These volumes contain also reports of the meet- 
ings and discussions of the Sei-i-kai; papers on 
cholera in Japan; extracts from journals and 
medical publications, both Japanese and foreign, 
and various useful statistics. 





A cancuLation of an interesting character has, 
according to the Choya Shimbun, been made 
by the Section of Agriculture and Commerce in 
the Osaka Municipal Government, the object 
being to arrive at some estimate of the losses 
incurred by the inhabitants of that city in 
connection with the cholera epidemic. The 
method adopted was to compare the amounts of 
sales of various commodities and the profits of 
merchants during the same period—May 1st 
to August 31st—of 1885 and 1886, The figures, 
of course, are essentially approximate only, but 
they are at any rate suggestive—though we fail 
to see just what consideration guided the 
compilers in their selection of ‘ direct losses.” 
The following is the list 

DIRECT LOSSES, 


Scrrenens, 














Dealers in second-hand clothes 
Dealers in rags n - " 
Theaties and other places of pullic amusement 
Act rs and others 

lea-houses attached to theatres 


Total 





INDIRECT LOSSES. 


Scrreatas. 


Yes. 


Dealers in dry goods 
Dealers in cotton goods sits 
Dealers in imported goods... 
Dealers in cotton yarns 

Dealers in petroleum 
Dealers in ships’ stores 
sh pping houses 

































Dealers in rice and other grain oe 113,714.900 
sin fuel and wood charcoal 45,010.50 
| nes of merchandize 843530.200 
| transport ager 004.316 
Steam shipping a: 4,983-300 
ii tels. + 15,321 900 
Dealers in Katsnobushi, salted and diied fish — 34,409.100 
Fish merchants wilted i 6,90.677 
Vegetable dealers 
| Dealers in sa 
Dealers in shove 20,974,000, 
Dealers in kombu ceeontehetsed 1.752.500 
Dealers in mocht, danye, and manjiu 48,704.050 








staurants $41547-500 
Grocers (kambutsuya) 50,000,000 
Dealers in sugar 50,500,000 
Dealers in tea : 3:296.900 
Geisita, prostitutes, ete. 414470-505 


Total 
Grand Total 





Ir has long been asserted that official secrecy is 
virtually unachievable in China. The thing is 
accounted for by the easy hypothesis that money 
goes along way in the Middle Kingdom, and 
that silver will unlock the lips of almost any 
Chinaman. We imagine that the recipients 
of these purchased confidences are pretty 
Joften the dupes of their informants, Of 
is, however, they never admit the faintest 
cion, bat go on with pleasant assurance 
vying bare the secret springs of court intrigues 
and political complications. They have dis- 
covered, for example, that the edict of the Em- 
|prees Dowager declaring the young Emperor 
{old enough to assume the reins of Government 























ecl: 
ech: 









and directing that a wife should be found for 
him, was dictated purely by feminine pique 
because her Ministers could not find money to 
re-build a pleasure garden, and because the 
youthful Emperor declined to vacate some 
apartments which she desired to occupy. In 
short, Her Majesty, annoyed at finding that her 
power was not as great as she could wish, deter- 
mind to be revenged by divesting herself of 
power altogether. What is more, this curious 
method of getting even with her disrespectful 
subjects succeeded so admirably that, overcome 
with alarm lest the State should lose her wise 
direction, they prayed and importuned her until 
she consented to superintend the Government 
even after the young Emperor had ascended the 
throne. There is just one probable element 
in this story; namely, that by effacing herself 
the Empress would also accomplish the efface- 
ment of a great number of officials who owe 
their positions to her favour and whose hopes of 
preferment depend upon her maintenance of 
power. 





Mr. Seetry, Professor of Modern History at 
Cambridge, has recently endeavoured to show 
by means of statistics that fifty years hence 
there will be two States so powerful by the pro- 
gressive increase of their populations as to over- 
shadow all the rest. One of these is the great 
North American Republic and the other is 
Russia, both of which will then count about 150 
millions of inhabitants. In the face of such 
gigantic political and commercial factors, other 
States will individually dwindle into insignifi- 
cance, and the only means to meet the danger 
threatening Europe will be, according to Pro- 
fessor Seeley, a great confederation of all other 
States for the purpose of mutual political and 
economic self-defence. Great Britain, too, 
will at that time, including her colonies, but 
leaving out of account India, count her sub- 
jects in the neighbourhood of 250 millions, but 
only a great federation would, according to the 
Cambridge savant, be able to develop sufficient 
strength to meet the stress of such a situation 
and to maintain English supremacy on the sea. 
The Irish problem might be turned to good 
account in this direction, and serve as a touch- 
stone of further endeavours in the line of Fede- 
ration, Should success crown England's efforts 
to effect a reconciliation with Ireland on a 
federal basis, the long-wished for Imperial 
Federation will be but a question of time, and 
the agitation in behalf of the scheme and the 
conviction of the wisdom of its realization will 
advance in proportion to the gravity of the 
dangers necessitating such a consummation, In 
France, Professor Seeley's observations have 
caused some sanguine Frenchmen to advocate 
a similar colonial union and the further establish- 
ment of a greater France beyond the sea; but 
a large number of their countrymen take an 
opposite view, and hold that Great Britain, in- 
stead of ever being able to establish such an 
Imperial Federation, will, as time advances, find 
more and more that colonies far away beyond 
the sea are to her a source of weakness rather than 
strength. There politicians predict therefore 
that, instead of a federal union, the future will 
witness the rise of three separate States in Aus- 
tralia, Africa, and Europe. Community of race 
and language, they claim, does not suffice to keep 
together such widely severed portions of the 
globe, and in confirmation of this view they 











point to Great Britain and her former North 
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American colonies, to Spain, Portugal, and 
other States, While they thus try to quiet the 
fear of their countrymen that an Imperial Fe- 
deration on the part of Great Britain and her 
colonies would injure French interests, and 
while in proof of the assertion that colonies are 
sources of weakness rather than strength, they 
are able to point to the opinion of many Eng- 
lishmen, notably Goldwin Smith, they admit 
that the danger from the side of Russia is a 
real one, to be speedily met, in a military as 
well as in an industrial sense. To meet it they 
propose not the formation of a French Imperial 
Federation, which at the best could be but a weak 
imitation of the English model and would be in- 
finitely less powerful, but the organization of the 
“United States of Europe ” exclusive of Russia. 
In such a confederation France would play the 
prominent rd/e, not by force of arms, but by 
her spirit, by her universally known language 
and her literature. If the danger from Russia 
should ever become such as depicted by Pro- 
fessor Seeley, Germany and Austria as the 
most exposed empires of Europe would certainly 
find it in their interest assiduously to cultivate 
the goodwill of France. It is, of course, 
possible also that the danger from Russia will 
Prove to a great extent imaginary. The great 
Northern Empire may, in the course of 
the next fifty years, experience such internal 
changes as will alter the entire constellation of 
the political situation in Europe. The Con- 
tinent, now bristling with bayonets, may then, 
unshaken by wars and rumours of war, devote its 
time and thought to the works of peace alone, 
after the manner of the great and prosperous 
commonwealth on the American Continent. 





Quite an interesting and novel exhibition of 
popular self-assertion appears to have taken 
place in connection with the scheme for dispos- 
ing of the indigent residents of Osaka. The 
idea was to remove from the prosperous parts 
of the city this squalid and insalutary element. 
The rural district of Nishinarigori was selecied 
as the future location of the poor folks, and a 
plan was evolved for the erection of suitable 
tenements there. The project looked very 
pretty at first and was enthusiastically supported 
by the representatives of the four urban divisions 
of the city. But when finally submited to a 
recent meeting of the City Assembly, it elicited 
violent and determined opposition. Crowds of 
people came together to watch the result, among 
the number, on the 7th instant, being some 350 
of the former Za class of Nishinarigori. The 
audience vociferously applauded every one who 
opposed the scheme, and vigorously hooted its 
supporters. Every village in the Nishinarigori 
district sent more than three delegates to the 
assembly. So strong was the feeling that 
all the members of the Nishinarigori Rural 
Assembly who advocated the measure, are 
reported to have subsequently sent in their 
resignations, fearing worse things than mere 
hooting. Previous to the meeting of the Osaka 
Assembly, the headmen and spokesmen of 
135 villages in the Nishinarigori district came 
together on several occasions, and forwarded 
petitions praying that their villages might be 
excepted from the scope of any measure passed 
in Osaka. The motion on which the Project 
was defeated when before the Assembly was one 
to the effect that such a scheme constituted an 
important feature of the remodelling of the city 
and that in view of the not distant Opening of 
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the country to mixed residence, it would be 
wiser to take no step until a measure of more 
general character should be proposed. We do 
not exactly see what mixed residence has to do 
with the matter, but probably a pretext only 
was wanted. The recalcitrant folks, however, 
are evidently not yet relieved of an apprehension 
that official authority may be invoked to carry 
over their heads a scheme so sensible and sim- 
ple. They have nominated fifteen deputies who 
shall form a commission of enquiry with in-| 
structions to carry remonstrances personally to 
Tokiyd, if necessary. The Nicht Michi Shim- 
bun, discussing this matter, expresses much] 
surprise that the delegates of the four urban 
divisions of Osaka should have allowed them- 
selves to be dictated to by the delegates of one 
tural division. But after all, the sacrifice de- 
manded of the former was only to let thing 
remain in their old groove, whereas the latter} 
were asked to offer domicile to all the refuse of 
the cit The determination shown by the 
Nishinari-gori folks, and their success in 
making their voices heard, are evidences of 
what we may expect in Japan under parlia- 
mentary government. 











We have received a specimen series of Long- 
mans’ New Primers and Standards, and have no| 
hesitation in saying that in point of intelligent 
compilation and skilful gradation of exercises 
these books compare favourably with any we 
have ever seen. In many respects the Primers 
are excellently adapted for use in Japanese 
schools, but it must be confessed that portions 
of their contents would scarcely be comprehen- 
sible if separated from the nursery lore peculiar 
to England, or if interpreted literally. Unless 
a Japanese child were familiar with the exhilarat- 
ing ditty of “ Hi diddle diddle the Cat and the 
fiddle,” he would be puzzled to understand 
an extract such as “the dish ran off with the 
spoon”; and to be told that “the rat has a 
hat in his hand” might convey to him a per- 
plexing idea of natural history. We never could 
comprehend the phantasy which induces writers | 
of primers to have recourse to nonsense where 
sense would serve their purpose a great deal 
better, any more than we can understand 
Ollendorff's absurd theory that to teach a man 
a foreign language it is necessary to  pro-| 
scribe his reason and fill him up with 
phrases which could be used only in a 
lunatic asylum. Unfortunately, however, there 
are no primers quite free from such faults, 
nor are there, we believe, any so free from them 
as Longmans’. These might fairly hope to win 
a firm place in Japanese schools if the educa- 
tional authorities of this country had not wisely | 
resolved to have a series of primers and! 
standards specially prepared for Japan. From 
the time when the headings of copy boo 
ceased to be strings of unconnected words and 
became moral maxims and aphorisms, those 
engaged in the instruction of the young have 
gradually awaked to the fact that the teaching of | 
language may also be made an occasion for 
imparting general information in history and 
folk-lore. The Japanese, therefore, instead of | 
going to European nurseries and archives for 
the contents of their Readers, have decided to 
exploit the rich mine of their own traditions, 
and we believe that the Eng 





lish Readers which 
they now have in the press will stand very high 
among all compilations of the kind. The time! 








is past when primers and standards, even so | 





excellent as those of Longman’s, might have 


been adopted in the schools of Japan. 


* 
ae 


It may interest our Japanese readers to 
know that a chapter of Longmans’ Fourth 
Standard is devoted to a description of their 
country. It is a description with much milk 
and water in it, but such as it is, here it is :— 

1, Far away from England, in a country which it 
takes us several weeks to rea 
Japanese. Like the English their home is in a group 
of islands, but while the British Islands lie in the 
Atlantic Occan, the Japan Islands are situated in 
the Pacific, 

2, For many years after Europeans first visited these 

nds, very little was learned about the people who 
lived in them, for the Japanese would’ not allow 
foreigners to travel in their country. But of late years 














all that is changed, and instead of being unwilling to 
admit strangers, they now employ many 
their army and ‘navy, 
tri 


glish in 
they travel in European coun- 
s, and are willing to learn all they can of the 
ization of the West. 

3. They are a clever and ingenious people. Not 
only have they copied the machinery, ships, railways, 
telegraphs, and most of our latest inventions, but in 
very many ways they have improved upon what they 
have learned. 

4. We are often apt to think that we are much 
superior to the nations of the East, but there are many 
things we can learn from the Japanese. They are a 














peaceful race, living mostly by agriculture, which 
they have brought to a high state of perfection. ‘They 
have fine schools in every town, and believe that 


money spent in educating the people is one of the 
best investments a nation can make, 

§. The picture shows a party of Japanese young 
ladies taking tea, They are dressed in loose paw 
ments which look very comfortable, and their faces 
betoken good temper and intelligence. 

6. There are no chairs or table. Before serving the 
tea athin cushion was placed on the floor for each to 
kneel upon. The tea service is most likely of blue 
and white porcelain. They do not make their tea as 
we do, and when they see our method they laugh and 
say that we spoil the tea. 

7. Perhaps they are right, 
know, for they and their neighbours, the Chinese, used 
tea long before we had ever heard of it. Some Eng- 
lish people at first thought that fea-leaves were good to 
cat. A funny story is told of an old lady who lived 
long ago. She had never seen any tea, and when a 
pound was sent to her to try it, she put it into a pud- 
ding cloth and boiled it, and then wrote to the friend 
who sent it, saying that she ‘did not think it a very 
nice vegetable, and preferred cabbage!’ 

8. The Japanese grind their tea into powder as we 
do cocoa. ‘They place a small quantity in each cup 
and then pour the hot water over it. ‘They do not 
make it very strong, and it is of a pale amber colour. 
It is served without sugar or milk. 

9. These people are light-hearted and fond of amu- 
sement. Whole families may be seen in the streets, 
playing a game like battledore and shuttlecock 
Father, mother, and children vie with each other in 
keeping the shuttlecock in the air, and when one lets 
it fall, the others run after the unlucky wight and strike 
him or her with their bats. 

10. They are also fond of flying kites. Not only 
children but men and women may be seen flying kites 
of all sizes, and some of them are of the most fantastic 
shapes, being made like birds, beasts, dragons, or any 
fanciful form the owner can devise. 


The Japanese ought to 




















Prorzssor Toyama, in an interesting essay on 
the Japanese drama—to which we shall take 
a future opportunity of referring at greater 
length—repeats the opinions recently expressed 
in the columns of the ii Shimpé with regard 
to the advisability of educating a higher tone 
of social morality in Japan. He animadverts, 
especially, on the admission of ge‘sha to private 
circles, and observes that, at M. Remenyi’s 
concert in the Rokumeikan, women of this class 
were present, a fault for which foreigners, he says, 
were to blame. It is necessary that a reformer 
should have at least as much zeal as discretion. 
Professor Toyama is certainly not wanting 
in the former quality, and to this, perhaps, not 
less than to his high ability, are due the excel- 
lent results his efforts have already produced. 
But his criticism of M. Remenyi’s concert, 
seems to us rather thoughtless. The simple fact 
is that the great violinist desired to be heard by 
all classes of professional musicians in the 
capital, and that, in accordance with his wiskes, 
second class tickets were given to a few getsha, 
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as well as to other artists of the stern sex. For 
aught we know 0 the contrary, the Japanese 
danceuse may Have fallen low enough to merit 
Professor Toyama’s ban of ostracism, but to say 
that any public entertainment could be con- 
taminated by the presence of these refined 
and modest-looking artistes is something very 
like fanaticism. What sort of ideal does 
Professor Toyama contemplate? Would he 
station censors of morals at the doors of 
theatres and concert halls, so as to sift the 
applicants for admission and exclude every 
questionable element from the audience? If so, 
he had better begin his crusade in Europe, for 
there is much more need of it there than in 
Japan, The worthiest reform becomes an 
object of ridicule when it is carried beyond the 
limits of reason. 








Tuexe is some probability that the secrets of 
the Fenian organization and, perhaps, inciden- 
tally the real connection between the Fenians 
and Pamellites, may be exposed at a trial now 
pending. Mr. St. John Brennan, an ex-Fenian, 
has brought an action for libel against the 
Messrs. Ridgeways, the Rt. Hon, W. A. Smith 
and Mr. Ellis Ashmead Bartlett. The Ridge- 
ways are sued as the publishers of a pamphlet 
accusing Mr. Brennan of complicity in the 
Pheenix Park murders, Mr. Smith, as the head 
of the firm of booksellers who circulated the 
pamphlet, and Mr. Bartlett, as the proprietor 
of a journal which quoted copiously from it. 
Mr. Parnell and other Irish leaders are cited as 
witnesses, and an application has been made to 
the Government to guarantee the safe conduct 
toand from England of McCafferty, James Ste- 
vens, and other Fenian notorieties who are 
under the ban of British law. These men are 
to give evidence in behalf of Brennan, and their 
disclosures are looked for with much interest. 
It is possible that the real motive of the action 
isto establish the difference between the Clan-na- 
Gael and the anti-dynamite sections of the 
Fenian organization, and, at the same time, to 
show that a connection between the Fenians 
and Parnellites need not necessarily be disgrace- 
ful to the latter. Mr. Parnell has suddenly 
elected to disavow all relations with the Fenians, 
but as he cannot, with any show of veracity, 
deny that he has endeavoured, more than once, 
to bolster up his cause by intimations of Fenian 
céoperation in its worst form, and as it quite 
plain that if his party is to retain Gladstonian 
support, it must sever all real or suspected con- 
nection with dynamitards and assassins, this 
suit is easily attributable to a political purpose. 








Tue discovery announced by our Nagasaki 
correspondent, whose letter we published in this 
issue, confirms an impression generally enter- 








tained for several years back; namely, that} Si 





immense and practically inexhaustible deposits 
of coal exist in Kiushu. 
Mr. Iwasaki’s employés prove, we are told, that 
virtually the whole of the island of Matsushima 
—some ten thousand acres in area—has a bed 
of coal, from 4 to 14 feet thick, lying about 
300 feet below the surface. The island is only 
twenty miles from Nagasaki and 


Borings conducted by 





vs a small, 








but secure, harbour of its own, ¢ of ac- 
commodating three or four large colliers. In 
Mr. Iwasaki's hands the capabilities of the new 
mine are sure to be energetical ed. 





This discovery will probably lead to investiga 
tions among the innumerable islands lying off 
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the west coast of Kiushu. Many of these is- 
lands are at present almost entirely unproduc- 
tive, and if it should be found that they possess 
deposits of coal sufliciently large and sufficiently 
near the surface to be worth exploiting, the 
wealth of southern Japan will be materially 
increased. 


Now that the approximate facts of Prince Alex- 
ander's deposition, restoration and abdication 
are before us, it is perfectly plain that Russia 
has again been busily engaged in those plots 
The 
revolution was devised and carried out by her 
agents. It took Alexander completely by sur- 
prise. Lord Salisbury appears to have been 
equally unprepared for it, but whether the same 
can be said of German and Austrian statesmen, 
is another question. As for Alexander, his last 
act appears to us worthy of his previous 
career, Had he persisted in retaining power, 
he would have been obliged to face a civil war, 
in which, indeed, the greater part of the Bul- 
garians would probably have been on his side, 
but his opponents would have received 
strong and active help from Russia, Such a 
struggle must have militated seriously against 
the success of the union, his great object. Of 
course there is a good deal of jeering at Eng- 
land’s expense. She is said to have received 
another slap in the face and her critics taunt- 
ingly predict that she will not fight. But what 
about Germany and Austria? Assuredly if 
these Powers can sit contented and quiet while 
Bulgaria and Roumelia are turned intoa Russian 
province, there is no manner of reason why 
England should move. Russia's doings in the 
Balkan peninsula may have had some uneasy 
significance for Great Britain in former times, 
but the control of the Suez Canal has placed the 
problem in anew light. The only moral to be 
deduced is that this persistence in intrigue must 
have the effect of hastening the inevitable colli- 
sion between England and Russsia. 





for which her diplomacy is notorious. 





We have already alluded briefly to a change 
recently effected in the character and cost of 
the Aécht Shimbun, but the event and its 
motives seem to deserve more detailed notice. 
Speaking broadly, the change consists in a 
more careful selection and sifting of news, 
and a reduction in price and size. The dimen- 
sions of the page are cut down from 2.09 ft. 
and 1.54 ft. to 1.73 ft. and 1.25 ft. and the 
price from 4 sen a copy, or 83 se a month, to 
1.5 sen and 30 sen respectively. The charge for 
advertising is also reduced to 5 sen a day per 
line of 23 characters, with a decreasing scale 
according to the number of insertions. This is 
as cheap again as the 7i7é Sihinpo's rate ; 3 sen 
cheaper than that of the Michi Mrehi Shimdun, 
and 2} sea cheaper than that of the Chéya 
‘miun. The considerations which have led to 
these alterations are embodied ina circular letter 
addressed to his colleagues by Mr. Yano Fumio, 
editor of the och’. Mr. Yano has just re- 
turned from a tour abroad, His observations 
lead him to think that the prices charged for 
Japanese journals are too high, and that by 
lowering their rates they will be able to increase 
the circle of their readers. If this necess 
a reduction in the size of the paper, Mr. Yano 
thinks that even that may be advantagcous, as 











there is much superfluous matter published at 
present, A fish, he 
smaller by the operation, may be all the more 
palatable if its head, fins, and bones are re- 


rendered 





says, though 


moved. He is not in favour of daily leaders, 
and he deprecates the habit of writing hasty 
editorials on every new occurrence. One in- 
novation which he proposes is the insertion of 
an article specially adapted for ladies’ perusal. 
He has also much to say on the subject of style. 
It should be the object of writers, he thinks, to 
gradually eliminate the differences between the 
written and spoken styles of Japan. In the 
columns of the Hoch/, therefore, he purposes 
to limit the employment of Chinese characters 
as much as possible, and he promises to 
compile a special dictionary by the aid of 
which anyone will be able to read the Héchi 
Shimbun. He will have a column of notes 
and queries; will insert Japanese poems and 
occasionally offer prizes for compositions of 
that nature, as well as for essays on literary 
and scientific subjects. He takes exception 
to the excessively critical tone of the Japa- 
nese press in respect of Governmental pro- 
ceedings, and, while admitting that this ten- 
dency may be the outcome of patriotism, desires 
that it should be checked, and that when ap- 
proval is justly merited it should be expressed 
as readily as censure. Finally, he suggests the 
use of promissory notes in the payment of sub- 
scriptions, so as to meet the convenience of all 
classes. All this is doubtless very wise and 
well considered. Mr, Yano’s ideas and their 
clear enunciation may have an excellent effect 
upon Japanese journalism generally. We ven- 
ture to suggest, however, that the omission of 
minor Governmental notifications may be found 
by the readers of the Hécht Shimbun to be any- 
thing but an improvement. 








Tue much dreaded nrhtyaku-hatsuka, or 220th 
day, which fell on the 11th instant, appears to 
have maintained its evil reputation in several of 
the south-western prefectures. We read in the 
vernacular press that official reports from Kuma- 
moto speak of overcast and changeable weather 
setting in on the 8th instant, and culminating 
in a storm, which began to blow on the morning 
of the roth, attained its greatest violence at 7.30 
p-m., and subsided by 1 a.m. of the rth. The 
rice, millet, cotton and tobacco crops all suffered 
more or less severely. In Miyasaki prefecture 
a strong north-easter began to blow at 4 p.m. 
on the roth, and five hours later the wind-gauge 
registered a velocity of 38 miles. The gale 
then veered to the west and quickly sub- 
sided. Here also the crops were consider- 
ably damaged. In Hircshima prefecture rain 
began to fall on the roth, accompanied by a 
gradually rising wind. At 10 p.m. the barome- 
ter fell with a suddenness unparalleled in recent 
years. Atta.m., the following morning, the 
waves rose to a great height, and the storm in- 
creased in force until, at 3 a.m. on the 12th, a 
velocity of 40 miles was registered. After this 
the storm changed to the south and subsided 
rapidly, the weather becoming calm by 8 a.m. 
In this prefecture floods in the rivers and the 
fury of the sea caused much damage to houses 
and injuries to people and animals. Numbers 
of bridges were swept away, and the rice and 
cotton crops suffered to an extent which in the 
case of the former is estimated at 4 per cent. 
and in the case of the latter at 3. 





Wuen the detailed comments of the home Press 
with regard to the new Ministry reach us, we 





shall doubtless find large and well-earned praise 
bestowed upon Lord Salisbury. So soon as the 
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issue of the elections could be forecast with 
tolerable certainty, people began to speak of the 
approaching crisis as the opportunity of Lord 
Salisbury’s life—the opportunity of his life, not 
in the sense that it would restore him to political 
power, but in the sense that it would enable him 
to show himself superior to considerations which 
are supposed to be paramount with nearly all 
men of talent. The Spec/afor spoke thus on 
the subject :—‘‘ Lord Salisbury should, if he is 
wise, postpone his own admitted claims, and 
those of some immediate followers, and allow 
the group of Unionist officers, in spite of their 
comparatively insignificant following, to assist 
in torming a Government under Lord Harting- 
ton as Premier, reserving to himself only the 
Foreign Secretaryship and the Leadership of the 
Lords. 4 » »  Itis, weare perfectly sensible, 
avery great thing we are asking of Lord Sali 
bury,—so great a thing, that our hope is by no 
means so strong as our conviction. It demands 
from Lord Salisbury and his nearest colleagues 
adegree of self-abnegation such as politicians 
are rarely prepared to show.” This great thing 
Lord Salisbury did, and this exceptional self- 
abnegation he showed. It is true that his over- 
tures to the Unionists were not accepted and 
that the strong Government for which the 
country hoped was not formed. But the credit 
of having made a singularly magnanimous and 
patrotic attempt belongs, none the less, to Lord 
Salisbury. 











Kia Yo-xun never emerged so distinctly from 
obscurity as when his deportation became a 
point of political expediency. And through him 
the place of his banishment—the Bonin Island 
or Ogasawara-jima as the Japanese call them— 
has acquired vicarious celebrity. A gentleman 
who returned thence by the Hideyosht Maru, 
which reached Yokohama the 16th instant, has 
sent the following account to the Choya Shim- 
bun :—This year’s crops have been considerably 
damaged by repeated gales. The islanders live 
in small huts thatched and having their sides also 
covered with date leaves, Their staple articles 
of diet are rice, imported from the mainland, 
tortoise and other fish, Naturalized foreigners 
(whoever they may be) eat Indian corm and 
dates. The islands are without birds or ani- 
mals, with the exception of a small bird called 
yagt, and a species of fur deer. Both of these 
are very destructive to crops, and the authorities 
give fixed rewards to any one killing them; but 
as the islanders have no weapons they 
seldom in a position to claim the reward. 
Tortoises are caught in two methods. One is 
to creep up to them while they are on the 
beach, and turn them on their backs. The 
other is to employ a female tortoise as a decoy. 








are 


The climate is equable, being neither very hot|" 


in summer nor very cold in winter. Three 
crops of Indian corn are obtained in the year. 
The work of cultivation is much impeded by 
the presence of large roots of trees, but farming 
operations are nevertheless most lucrative. The 





much talked of stock-farm of Mr. Tanaka 
Tsurukichi, popularly called the Robinson 
Crusoe of the east, is very different in fact 





from the descriptions published by the 7. 
Shimpo. Vt supports only about $00 } 
and 15 head of cattle. ‘The sheep soll to| 


Mr, Tanak 





by the Japanese Govenisielishiate 
all perished, on account of the flies which are 














so numerous as to be a pest. The few student 
agriculturists who were induced by the 7y 





Shimpo's glowing accounts to join Mr. Tanaka, 
are reported, by the! Choya's correspondent, to 
be regretting their rash conduct. Mr. Tai 
now engaged in establishing a salt manufactory, 
but its completion is stillsome years distant. 
The correspondent adds that Mr. Kim Yo-kun, 
the Korean refugee, leads a very free life so far 
as his personal movements are concemed. Ie 
resides ina Government building opposite the 
prefectural offices. 





ais 


Mr. Beecher has not been an “all-round” success 
in England. If he could have adhered rigidly to 
his originally announced resolution of avoiding 
political expressions altogether, he would douht- 
less have fared better. But, unfortunately for 
himself, he let it be known, or his friends let 
it be known, that his sympathies were all on the 
side of Gladstone and Home Rule. The result 
may be traced in the following genial remarks 
of the Saiurday Review :— 


That quality of Mr. Beecher’s “massive oratory 
(we believe that to be the correct phrase), which the 
poverty of the English language compels us to call its 
humour, is marked and obvious, perhaps broad. Mr. 
Beecher improves upon St. Paul." Charity vaunteth 
not itself," says the Apostle, though the Revisers and | 
Mr, Beecher, with a fine disregard of rhythm and a 

ion, turn “charity” into “love.” “It does not, 
time it lays a golden egg, rise from the nest 
to cackle.” Hens are sometimes’ accused of making 
too much fuss over what is, after all, only a process uf 
nature. But we are bound to say that a hen who per- 
formed such a very remarkable feat as that indicated 
by Mr, Beecher would have some right to cackle, and 
that the owner of the hen, and therefore presumal ly 
of the auriferous deposit, would be very much obliged 
to her for doing so. Mr. Beecher's style is as elegant 
as itis witty. It not puffed up," says St. Paul, 
again of charity. “Qh, that there were some men 
that could be touched with a lancet,” exclaimed Mr 
Beecher, " how the pufied-upness would come down! 
“A sudden and slight inflation of the check,” says an 
admiring auditor, who communicated his impressio: 
to the Daily News, “ helped to exemplify the need 
the operation.” ‘The worst of the greatest preacher in 
the world suddenly inflating his check is, that some 
people would always suspect the inflation of bein 
caused by the insertion of the preacher's tongue 
When Mr. Beecher is funny, there can be na tempta 
tion to laugh, even in a sacred place." You haye not, 
I believe, much experience in England of a certain 
hypocritical insect known to us in America as the 
mosquito, Well, the mosquito always says a prayer 
before he puts his bill in to suck your blood.” 
natural history, or is it humour? In eith case 
shows how solid must be a pulpit reputation w 
can survive such shocks unharmed, But Mr. Beeche 
activity has not been altogether confined to what ir- 
reverent people call “ the wood” when it is said that 
he is under other than spiritual guidance, being indeed, 
to put it vulgarly, “farmed out.” Mr, Beecher has of 
course been asked by “a gentleman” what he thought 
of Home Rule and of Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Beecher, 
with striking modesty, declines to'' take any part in 
the canvass," which, it may be observed, he was not 
asked to do. Concerning the Irish Catholics, he 
eniginatically remarks that "they will be no more 
dangerous to liberty ina. state of freedom than if d 
prived of legitimate political powe 
Thisis one of those sentiments which hav 
forcible phrase, the same effect upon a practi 
cian as adose of ipecacuanha, As for Mr. Gladstone, 
he is “overthrowing the kingdom of Satan,” and is 
invited to take comfort in the reflection ‘that the 
Founder of Christianity “ was charged with consorting 
with licentious associates.” Decidedly Mr. Beecher 
had better stick to the pulpit, where he could perhap 
give points” to Archdeacon Farrar, 
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Tue Pall Mall Budget says:—‘ When the 
Emperor William travels, every possible mea- 
sure is taken to provide for his comfort. The 
Emperor's special train consists of three saloon 
carriages, connected with each other by a covered 











way. The Imperial carriage proper is richly 
hung with blue damask, and at one end there 
I compartment in which the Emy eror 
likes to stand at the window when making short! 
journeys. A stall saloon next to this coupé 
ins a sofa anc 
the E 
the study 


is a smal 





con 





a spring seat, oppesite which 
Near the 
. in which stands a desk with wr 





yeror’s camp bel. salon is 





ing 


Upon a bracket above the desk is a small model 
of the Column of Victory in Berlin. Adjacent 
to the study is a dressing-room, fitted up with 
extreme care and good taste. A final room 
contains two small sofas, a leaf-table, and a 
large mirror. With the Emperor's own carriage 
is a carriage for his suite, and this is, of course, 
quite differently fitted up. It contains five or 
six apartments, each containing a table and two 
small couches. All the rooms are connected 
by telegraph with the Emperor's apartments. 
The carriages are provided with gas throughou 








Enoranp came off with flying colours in the 
last international chess tournament. Her players 
secured both the first and second prizes, the 
former falling to Mr. Blackburne, of London 
and Manchester—who was first in the tourna- 
ment of 1881 also—and the latter to Mr. Burn 
of Liverpool, a comparatively young performer. 
The third prize was divided between Gunsberg 
—a German domiciled in London and winner 
of the 1885 tourney—and Taubenhauss of 
Paris. The fourth prize was gained by Mason, 
an American residing in London; Zukertort 
and Mackenzie are bracketed sixth and seventh 
in order, but receive no prizes, a fact which, in 
the case of a player so brillant and so fre- 
quently victorious as Zukertort, is regarded as 
one of the strangest features of the tournament. 
The play throughout seems to have been of a 
very high order. It was remarkable for its open 
character. The “ Royal” fashion of début was 
freely adopted in contradistinction to the close 
ames which were all in vogue some years ago. 
This is refreshing, because it was at one time 
feared that most of the great gambits were 





;| doomed to be employed in drawing-room chess 


only 





News has been received in TOky6 to the effect 
that the terms of a convention have at length 
been concluded between the Hongkong Govern- 
ment and China for the prevention of opium 
smuggling vd the colony. It was rumoured 
some time ago that China was likely to obtain 
everything she wanted in this matter, and that 
among the things she wanted was the privilege 
of establishing some sort of preventive service 
within the limits of the colony, Such a result 
seemed scarcely credible, and we are glad to 
say that it has not to be recorded. The arrange- 
ments agreed to are very simple. They involve 
nothing more than the cooperation of the Hong- 
kong authorities. We are not at liberty to state 
the terms in detail, as they have not yet received 
the sanction of the Hongkong Legislative 
Council, but the gist of them is that the local 
authorties undertake to assist the Chinese 
Customs, and to be responsible that the 
traffic in opium shall henceforth be entirely 
above board. In return for these concessions, 
the Chinese on their side consent to remove the 
restrictions at present existing with regard to the 
carriage of foreign merchandise in junks to 
Kwantung. They also agree to certain fiscal 
modifications which are not yet public property, 
but of which we are free to say that their 
effect will be to largely facilitate the import of 
goods into the south-western provinces 
TIongkong and Canton, and to 
discor , ‘agian ges conferred 
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on the same trade vif Tonquin by the recently 








concluded Franca-Chinese treaty. The arrange- 
ment seems to us eminently satisfactory, The 
duties devolving upon the Hongkong au 


il materials, whose appearance shows good wear.|thorities are of a simple character, and the 
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quid pro quo obtained from China is very| 


substantial. Praise is due also to the prudence 
displayed in eliminating this source of friction 
before it had begun to disturb the friendly 
relations between Great Britain and China, 
and before public opinion in England had 
begun to excite itself over the sentimental 
aspects of the question. Mr. N. R. O'Conor, 
whose visit to Hongkong and Canton was the 
proximate cause of the agreement, is to be 
congratulated upon the happy results which 
have attended his diplomacy. He was doubt- 
less ably assisted by Mr. B. Brenan, H.B.M. 
Consul in Tientsin, who represented England 
on the Commission appointed to negotiate the 
question, and whose remarkable knowledge of 
China and the Chinese had been brought to bear 
on the problem for more than two months. 


A Cuivasan, if he studied his classics and 
obeyed their behests, ought to be a very artificial 
sort of person, According to Dr. Legge’s trans- 
lation of ‘‘ The Texts of Conjucianism,” a pro- 
perly instructed son should, on the death of his 
father, ‘‘appear quite overcome, and as if he 
were at his wits’ end ; when the corpse has been 
put into the coffin, he should cast quick and 
sorrowful glances around, as if he were secking 
for something and could not find it; when the 
interment has taken place, he should look 
alarmed and restless, as if he were looking for 
some one who does not arrive ; at the end of the 








first year’s mourning he should look sad and) 


disappointed, and at the end of the second 
year's he should have a vague and unreliant 
look.” A considerable endowment of histrionic 
talent is needed to conform accurately to this 
canon, but during the centuries of reverend 
observance accorded by China to the precepts 
of her Sage, it is very possible that heredity has 
converted the art of mourning into an instinct 
and that the average Celestial now finds no 
difficulty in looking “alarmed and restless,” 
“sad and disappointed,” or “vague and un- 
reliant ” at will. 





We read in the Fi Shimpo that Kim Yo-kun 
has sent a letter to his friends in Tokyé. In 
it he complains off the variable weather of his 
new abode, the heat being oppressive when the 
sun shines, and the temperature almost cold 
during rain. The water, he adds, is brackish 
and yellow in colour. Even during the day 
one is obliged to use mosquito nets, on ac- 
count of the flies which fill the air, buzzing 
“like thunder.” The letter concludes thus :— 
“T have rented a small patch of land on the 
eastern coast where I intend to raise potatoes 
and other vegetables for my own use. Hence- 
forth I shall subsist on the products of my own 
labour, humbly entrusting my fate to the 
keeping of Heaven. Moreover, my old friends 
may well rejoice—as indeed I rejoice and laugh 
at myself—for I am the recipent of a certain 
fixed amount as a means of livelihood from the 
Government of Japan. Surely this is what 
Buddha calls ‘ the fathomless benevolence.’” 


Somenopy may be interested to know that the 
Economiste Frangais has received the following 
intelligence on the subject of treaty revision in 
Japan :—“ A Tokio, on revise péniblement les 
Traités; d’apres les on-dit, cette opération 
n‘aboutira pas, les ministres étrangers ne voulant 
pas accorder Ia juridiction et les Japonais 
refusant a ouvrir le pays, ce 4 quoi, d/ailleurs, les 





commersants étrangers ne tiennent pas autre- 
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ment, car ils ne sillusionnent plus sur les 
avantages quiils retireraient de cette mesure. 
On se contentera vraisemblablement de modifier 
les tarifs douaniers pour avoir l’air d’avoir fait 
quelque chose.” 
been remarkable for the untrustworthiness of its 
Japanese items. 


The Evonomiste has always 








Aw extensive fire raged on Tuesday morning 
in the vicinity of Isezakicho. The fire broke out 
at half-past three o'clock, in Fukutomicho, San- 
chome, originating at No. 31, and was driven by 
the slight north-westerly wind then prevailing, 
over a large area of property. Most of the 
houses in Fukutomicho Sanchome, Nichome, 
and Ichome have been destroyed, amounting in 
number to over six hundred, and the flames 
all but reached Isezakicho on the south-east. 
The steam engine from the Yokohama police 
station was early brought into action, as also 
were a large number of hand engines, and the 
manual pumps of the Yokohama Fire Brigade 
in charge of Mr. Morgin. Mr. Walter, chief 
superintendent of the Brigade, was present during 
the morning. A plentiful supply of water was 
obtained from the creek which adjoins the 
locality on two sides. 


Navat reform seems to be a prominent plank 
in the platform of Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet. It 
is said that the present Admiralty Board hold 
strong views on the subject, and that they will 
shortly submit propositions to raise money by 
means of terminable annuities for the” purpose 
of bringing the nary to a stale of efficiency 
and perfecting the defense of the empire's out- 
lying coaling stations, Lord Charles Beresford 
is the head and front of this movement. With 
characteristic thoroughness he proposes, it is 
said, to destroy a large number of obsolete men- 
of-war, soas to save the money hitherto spent 
upon the useless repair of ships of this class. 





Or all singular methods of interment to which 
the human body can be subjected, surely that of 
a workman lately killed in the Woolwich Arsenal 
is among those most fitted to strike the morbid 
imagination. This man was engaged with 
others in attending to the casting of a large steel 
ingot when he was caught by the molten metal 
and burned toa cinder, portions of his remains 
being incorporated in the steel as it cooled. 
Then the War Office authorities had to consider 
as to the disposal of the steel ingot in which 
the charred bones of the unfortunate workman 
wereembedded, ‘Itseemed repulsive to utilise 
the metal in the manufacture of ordnance, and 
it was decided to send the steel, which weighed 
several tons, to Plumstead marshes, where ithas 
been buried. 


A Lonpor telegram, dated the 24th ultimo, an- 
nounces that despatches from Calcutta state 
that the news of the demand of the Emir of 
Bokhara upon the Ameer of Afghanistan for the 
possession of the Oasis of Rhojasalch has created 
considerable excitement throughout India, as 
it is feared it is the inception of another Russian 
coup defat, which has Afghanistan for its object. 





No such parody of our nineteenth-century 
civilization has been presented to the public for 
many years as the recent riots in Amsterdam. 
The populace were amusing themselves by a 
most barbarous sport. A soaped eel was tied 
alive to a stake, and people, sailing past in boats, 
tried to grasp and secure it. The cel, being 
tenacious of life, sometimes endures this torture 





for hours, thus contributing gallantly to the 
enjoyment of its tormentors. It appears to have 
occurred to the Amsterdam Burgomaster that 
this traditional sport was a little degrading. 
The police were ordered to stop the ecl-baiting, 
and the result was a riot in which twenty-five 
persons were killed and ninety wounded. Such 
a story, considered in outline, takes us back to 
any period, no matter how remote, of the world’s 
savagery. 


Tue cholera returns for Yokohama during the 
past week were :—Saturday, 18th instant, new 
cases, 7; deaths, 7. Sunday, new cases, 9; 
deaths, 2. Monday, new cases, 5; deaths, 4. 
Tuesday, new cases, 3; deaths, 5. Wednesday, 
new cases, 6; deaths, 3. Thursday, new cases, 
3; deaths, 5. Friday, new cases, 3; deaths, 2. 
Total cases, 36; deaths, 28. 





Tue cholera returns for TOky6 during last week 
were :—Friday, 17th instant, new cases, 125 ; 
deaths, 179. Saturday, new cases, 63; deaths, 
47. Sunday, new cases, 74; deaths, 61, Mon- 
day, new cases, 65; deaths,59. Tuesday, new 
cases, 49; deaths, 23. Wednesday, new cases, 
74; deaths, 58. Thursday, new cases, 60; 
deaths, 5y. Total new cases, 510; deaths, 486. 








Mr. H. W. Denison, legal adviser to the Foreign 
Office, proceeded to Nagasaki on Tuesday, pre- 
sumably to carry out instructions from H.E. 
Count Inouye, who is now in Tokyd. We trust 
that Mr, Denison’s advent will materially alter 
the character of the present proceedings in the 
matter of the Nagasaki riot. 








As will be seen from our telegram the tender of 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company (for the conveyance of the mails to 
the East has been accepted. The contract, 
which will begin at the New Year, is for ten 
years, that is two years longer than the pre- 
sent contract. 


Kia Yo-xuy’s voyage to the Bonins was in 
keeping with the stormy days that immediately 
preeded his deportation from Yokohama. The 
Hideyoshi Maru experienced such heavy wea- 
ther that she did not reach her destination until 
August 29th, thus having been twenty days on 
the voyage. 


Tue sums spent by the Governments of civilized 
countries upon printing and telegraphing must 
be immense. We observe that the expenditure 
of the Indian Government on printing alone dur- 
ing the five years ended 1885, was £1,221,600, 
or an average of £244,320 yearly. 





Tue steamer Carisbrooke has been ashore in 
the Swatow River. She got on the Chen To 
Rock on the roth instant but floated off five 
hours afterwards. She is believed to be very 
little damaged. 





Tue Siamese barque Zan Zee (Captain Martin) 
was lost on the coast of Annam the 22nd ultimo 
while bound from Hongkong to Bangkok. The 
Ban Lee was a vessel of 260 tons and had a 
general cargo. 


Tue City of Sydney brought the American mails 
for the first time under the new arrangement, 
concluded between the Post-Master General 
and the Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 


Tue telegraph lines are interrupted between 
Kobe and Shimonoseki, communication with 
Nagasaki and places abroad being in conse- 





quence suspended. 
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THE ROMA7ZI-KAI. 
= 
(communicaTED.) 

HE Romaji-kai has now been in ex- 
istence long enough to warrant an 
endeayour to estimate precisely what it is 
doing and what it is not doing ; to sum up 
the difficulties of which it has overcome 
some and is attempting to overcome others; 
in a word, to try and define to ourselves 
the precise position the Society occupies 
in the country. 

It may be well, in order to arrive at 
something like an adequate notion of how 
the case stands, to commence by briefly 
stating the encouraging features of the 
movement inaugurated by the Romaji-kai, 
together with the considerations which 
tend to qualify the same. Among the 
former may be enumerated the num- 
ber of persons who have joined the 


Society; the prominent position oc- 
cupied by some of the members; the 
existence of various branch associations 


throughout the country, and the attempts 
that are being made to propagate the sys- 
tem of transliteration adopted by the So- 
ciety. On the other side of the account we 
have several considerations. In a country 
where the rage for socicties and associa- 
tions is as great as it is here, the payment 
of a small subscription and the enrolling 
of a name among the members of a society, 
like that of the Romaji-kai, does not, in a 
large number of cases, argue any very 
profound interest in the objects which the 
Society is seeking to realize, or any certain 
readiness to promote those objects. Again, 
although there is no denying that the So- 
ciety has among its members some very 
prominent men, yet the opportunities 
which they have for pressing its claims 
are, in point of fact, very limited. The 
number of those who, if not opposed to 
the movement, think it altogether imprac- 
ticable, is so large, that the feeling of defer- 
ence to the opinions and ideas of others, 
which constitutes such an_ invariable 
characteristic of the polished Japanese gen- 
tleman, is quite sufficient to deter several 
men of rank and influence who belong to 
the Society from advocating its cause on 
any but prescribed occasions. Public 
business is carried on in the old way. 

Officials in their official capacity are for 
the most part bound, as matters now 

stand, to ignore the new movement. The 
Chinese character and not its Roman 
equivalent, is the official organ of thought. 
These considerations, though not, perhaps, 
of sufficient weight to warrant the con- 
clusion that. the influence of high officials 
on behalf of the Romaji-Kai is nil, 
seem important enough to reduce that in- 
fluence toa hardly appreciable minimum. 
Further, in a great movement such as that 
inaugurated by the Romaji-kai, too much 
importance cannot be attached to the exist- 
ence of branch agencies, to act as centres| 


the subject, the lack of intelligent interest 
in the objects of the Society is even greater 
in the provinces than in the capital. The 
members attend meetings and listen to 
some noted Tékyé speaker, when, on rare 
occasions, such a person makes his ap- 
pearance among them ; take a glance at the 
monthly magazine, and there the matter 
ends. If the reform is to succeed, it is es- 
sential that there should be in every large 
provincial town a band of men who will 
hold classes for explaining the system to 
the young, and who will in their correspon- 
dence and general business do everything 
that lies in their power to bring the Society 
into notice. 

It is undoubtedly a promising feature of 
the movement that a considerable number 
of scholars connected with various Govern- 
ment Departments are making use of the 
Society’s system of transliteration on those 
somewhat numerous occasions when Japa- 
nese names have to be written in Roman 
letters, aud that thus, so far as names are 
concerned, the mode of spelling adopted 
by the Society bids fair to supersede all 
It would be easy to adduce 
numerous instances of this, but to call at- 
tention to them just at the present moment 
seems inexpedient. It is preferable to 
allow the work to go on,as muchas possible, 
unobserved until it has effected something 
which no hostile hand can uproot. 

The existence of a monthly magazine 
which contains articles written by pro- 
minent scholars is to be considered fore- 
most among the attempts to make known 
the system advocated by the Romaji-kai. 

On the other hand, opposing influences 
are not wanting. Side by side with mem- 
bers of the Romaji-kai who, as Government 
officials, teachers; or writers, are quietly 
introducing the Society’s method of trans- 
literation into the various publications of 
State Departments, there are a number 
of officials who are employing other 
methods. A day will come, as was pointed 
out in this journal several months ago, 
when some system of transliteration must 
be decided on by the Government and 
enforced in all the Departments. If this 
is done, and if the system of the Romaji-kai 
is felt to be, all things considered, the fittest 
and therefore most worthy to survive, then, 
and not till then, will the position of the 
Society be unassailable. Pending this con- 
summation, it becomes all members of the 
Romaji-kai to remember that too much im- 
portunity might provoke officialdom to as- 
sume a hostile, instead of a neutral, attitude. 

As a sct-off to the publication of the 
Romaji Zasshi, we have to place the cir- 
culation of an opposing organ, known as the 
Romaji Sinsh?, maintained by Mr. TANA- 
KADATE and his followers; and we have 
to note the fact that the Romaji Zasshi is 
necessarily very little read. It contains 
nothing that cannot be better understood 
by a Japanese when written with the charac- 
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of influence throughout the country. But 
from what we have been able to gather on! 
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ter to which he is accustomed. Some of 
the articles are on difficult subjects, and for 


the sake of deciphering them busy men 
cannot reconcile themselves to waste time 
in conjectures as to the identification of 
homonyms. In adopting, with one or two 
exceptions, and these, in our opinion, not 
invariably happy ones, Dr. HEPBURN’s 
mode of writing Japanese, the Romaji- 
kai made a good commencement. But 
they seem to have fallen into the error 
of supposing that this was all that 
was required of them. To imagine that 
Sinico-Japanese can be made thoroughly 
intelligible, in the absence of ideographs, 
by means of the present system of writing 
alone, is over-sanguine. With a language in 
which words pronounced alike often con- 
vey several different meanings, it is impos- 
sible to determine the sense precisely in 
every case by the context. The Japanese 
may almost be said to have grown up to 
think by means of and in connection with 
the ideograph; it is to them not only a 
means of expressing thought on paper but 
of developing thought in the mind, and when 
it is entirely absent they seem have to 
lost a useful land-mark. We do not say 
for a moment that Japanese children can- 
not be taught to do without the character, 
though the labour of teaching them, so 
long as the colloquial language remains 
impregnated with Chinese, must prove a 
work of much greater difficulty than many 
But we maintain that the system 
of writing adopted by the Romaji- 
too antipodal to that which it is intended 
to supplant. The transition from the one 
to the other makes too large a demand 
on the patience of the adult generation. 
To tell a man who has been accustomed to 
use a separate sign for every separate idea, 
that he must make one sign do for a num- 
ber of distinct notions or things, and that 
the use of the new symbols will lead to no 
confusion whatever, is to make a pretty 
large demand on his credulity. Of all 
systems of writing, those in which a com- 
bination of Roman letters is made to stand 
as a thought-symbol or ideograph, are the 
simplest, and those in which the Chinese 
characters are employed, are the most com- 
plicated. Is it not, then, a somewhat large 
order, to attempt to replace the most com- 
plicated system of ideography with the 
most simple, in one generation and at one 
leap, without resorting to any intermediate 
aids whatever? Would not those who 
look upon the whole movement originated 
by the Romaji-kai as visionary—and we 
must not veil our eyes from the fact that 
they still constitute an overwhelming ma- 
jority—change their minds in reference to 
it, if, as the commencement of the great 
reform, a system of transliteration were 
adopted capable of making a clear distinc- 
tion between words which, though alike 
in sound, are entirely different in meaning ? 
There are many ways of doing this. Per- 
haps the simplest and least open to objec- 
tion would be to number the words whose 
pronunciation is alike but whose meaning 
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be prepared, which would explain briefly 
what the number attached to each character 
stood for. Thus £2! tree ; 4é? spirit, breath, 
orair; 4/° honourable; £/* strange, and 
so on. 

It is very probable that in the course of 
time the Japanese mind would acquire the 
habit of thinking without the characters, 
and in that cz 
would gradually become superfluous except 





e, such diacritical marks 


on occasions when great accuracy was a 
sine qué non 

It would be easy, of course, to invent a 
Japanese diacritical mark for every word 
whose meaning differs from other words 
having the same sound. But, even in this 
case, a dictionary would still be needed to 
explain the force of these marks, and 
there is this to be said in favour of nume- 
rals, that the characters might be numbered 
in the order of the frequency of their occur- 
rence in general literature and that by most 





ion would be more 

easily remembered than would be the case 
were any other diacritical marks employed. 
Numerals lend themselves with peculiar 
readiness to the forming of mental asso- 
ciations. A system of mnemonics, such as 
that elaborated by Professor STOKES, would 
soon enable all ordinarily intelligent Japa- 
nese minds to remember what 4/° or 47 
signified. 

If nothing of this kind is attempted, and if 
the present methods are adhered to, we fear 
that there cannot be much doubt among 
unprejudiced persons, who are well versed 
in Japanese affairs, as to the progress of 
the reform aimed at by the Romaji-kai. 
It will be lamentably slow, if, indeed, it be 
effected at all. The law of all successful 
reform is that there must be called into 
existence a series of steps for conducting 
men from the old to the new, and it is one 
of the essential characteristics of these 
steps that their connection with the old 
shall be no less patent than their relation 
to the new. 
system of Romanizing Japanese lacks this 
indispensable condition of success, and 
therefore it is that thoughtful men who were 
very sanguine about the success of the 
movement ayear ago, are beginning to 
feel that the difficulties in the way of rapid 
progress have not been fully realized even 
by the foremost promoters of the Society, 
and that, unless some practical means of 


minds their signific 











To our minds the present 


combating those difficulties be devised, 
the purpose of the Romaji-kai can scarcely 
be attained. 





A LEGAL PROBLEM. 
et gs 
is a nice question to determine how 


T 
I far the law should permit exhibitions 
which are designed solely to minister to 
the morbid tastes of the public The 
chances were ten thousand to one 
Captain Web's mad swim at } 
would prove as fatal as the most deter- 
mined leap ever taken from Waterloo 
Bridge by an unfortunate outcast proved. 


that 
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Yet while constables and watchmen are sta- 
tioned to prevent the latter, the former took 
place unopposed in the presence of thou- 
sands of spectators. GRAHAM'S feat, the 
other day, belonged in a scarcely less 
degree to the category of almost suicidal 
|rashness. Twenty-five years ago a strongly 
\built steamer with engines sufficiently 
powerful to keep steerage way even among 
|the swirls and rushes of the Whirlpool 
Rapids, started to perform the perilous 
voyage which GRAHAM has now accompli- 
shed. She succeeded, but when she 
reached her journey’s end, it was found 
that her funnel had been broken short off ; 
that her hull was battered almost to pieces ; 
and that her engineer, lying paralysed by 
terror throughout the passage, had been 
saved from death only by the extraordinary 
courage of the steersman, 


whose hair 
That a man 
enclosed in a barrel could achieve the same 
transit without being beaten and bruised 
out of human shape seemed inconceivable. 
Granam, however, was allowed to. make 
the essay, and so, doubtless, would any 
lunatic who had never been medically 
declared non compos mentis. 


the experience turned grey. 


Surely that 
is an over-subtle metaphysical distinction 
which admits a man’s right to hold his life 
so cheap as to imperil it almost to the 
verge of certain sacrifice for the sake of 
gain, but denies his right to end an ex- 
has intolerably 
|painful. Leotarp's incredible leaps at the 
Alhambra and Bionpin's acrial voyages 


istence which become 





| 
Jat the Crystal Palace were at least as 


| attractive for the sake of the deadly hazard 
lthey involved as for the sake of the 
;marvellous muscular and moral control 
they demanded. Women who had fainted 
and strong men who had sat shuddering 
at these performances, were drawn again 
and again to witness them by a taste of 
the same class as that which attracts a 
crowd of abandoned roughs toan execution. 
Everyone knew that an accident of the 
most trifling character, the relaxation of a 
muscle, a momentary distraction, or the 
least of accord between the 
arrangement of the apparatus and the 
intention of the performer, must involve 
loss of life. Yet refined and highly 
educated people came in thousands to 
see how far these risks might be adven- 
tured. When BLONDIN crossed Niagara on 
a rope carrying a boy on his back, several 
moralists cried out that he did wrong to 
imperil the life of another, whatever liber- 
They 
did not then know that to the necessary 
dangers of the feat there had been added 
the savage villainy of certain specula- 
tors, who, to save their bets, cut some of 
the steadying guys and thus caused the 
rope to swing so that BLONDIN and his 
companion only escaped by a miracle. 
Certainly it may be urged in defence of 
all such feats as those of BLONDIN, LEO- 
TARD, SAM PATCHand RobiINSON that the 
conditions necessary to secure success are 


failure 


tics he might take with his own. 





UNIVE 


under control. Given perfectly devised 
arrangements, perfectly trained muscles 
and an absence of unusually disturbing 
elements, and there is scarcely any limit 
to the exploits of which the human body 
is capable. But when there is the accom- 
paniment of such accidents as a boiling 
whirlpool, or a mass of water rushing 
through a narrow chasm with such vio- 
lence that the centre of the stream is 
heaped up ten feet above the level of the 
sides, then the risk is ncither calculable 
nor controllable. To the same class, as it 
appears to us, belong the performances 
with lions and tigers now nightly witnessed 
at CHIARINI’S Circus. Into the middle of 
the manége there is drawn an iron cage 
containing three lions. They are full 
grown beasts of immense power. Born 
and perpetually confined behind these iron 
bars, they seem to have lost all their 
natural ferocity. They look with sleepy 
eyes at the people crowding about their 
cage and appear quite reconciled to their 
lot. Should you happen to see them, how- 
ever, when the preparations for their per- 
formance are in progress, you would 
change your mind as to their docility. 
These preparations consist in unlocking 
the door of the cage and strewing the 
bottom with straw. The lions evidently 
know what is going to happen. They lash 
their tails and growl fiercely. There is no 
mistaking the feelings with which they 
regard their share in the programme. But 
the moment thcir traincr enters the cage — 
which he does through a low trap-door— 
their truculent mood is exchanged for one of 
sullen uneasiness. They are plainly afraid 
of the man, but at the same time as much 
perplexed as cowed by the situation. As for 
the trainer, he seems the picture of courage 
and resolution. In his hand he carries a 
heavy cutting whip, and from the moment 
of his entry to that of his exit he uses this 
unsparingly. Experience has doubtless 
shown that only the constant sting of the 
lash can secure the lions’ obedience. Under 
the influence of this reminder they allow 
their mouths to be tampered with, crouch 
in corners, leap upon shelves fastened 
high up in the cage, and jump backwards 
and forwards over a bar amid the din and 
smoke of crackers. But their patience is 
sorely tried by it all. At intervals one of 
them retires into a corner, and with its 
back to its tormenter relieves its bosom by 
a growl half plaintive, half furious. The 
exit of the trainer, too, is a thrilling 
instant. As he steps backwards through 
the trap-door, he is completely at the 
mercy of the lions. And they are half 
conscious that it is so. Only they do not 
recognise the opportunity until the time to 
profit by it is past. As the iron door 
clangs, a sharp, angry growl announces 
their awakened conciousness of what they 
might have done. It isa fine exhibition 
of moral strength conquering brute force. 
But the chief impression you carry 
away is, not appreciation of this yictory, 
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but a conviction that some time or other 
the beasts will have their revenge. The lash 
that wrings reluctant obedience from them 
to-day, may to-morrow fall too heavily for 
their patience. The slightest relaxation 
of this state of terror; the slightest access 
of blinding anger, and their savage instincts 
must re-assert themselves. At any instant 
the pain of the blows they receive may be 
stronger than the unnatural doclity they 
have developed. If you care to form a 
weak conception how it would fare with 
their trainer under these circumstances, 
you have only to look at his comrade, who 
now has charge of the elephants in the 
same menagerie. This man used to take 
liberties with lions. There were two cubs 
and a lioness, and he had taught the latter 
to drag him about the cage. One day the 
cubs mistook their mother’s mood and 
sprang upon the man as she held him down 
Strange to say the lioness took the trainer's 
part and drove the cubs away, but not 
before they had crippled and disfigured 
him for life. His successor nightly es- 
capes a worse fate by little Iess than a 
miracle. If an athlete, knowing that 
he can get over the ground exactly as 
fast as a steam engine travelling at a 
certain velocity, were to run before that 
engine every day in a place where no 
means of escape to either side existed, 
making no allowance for possible varia- 
tions in his own muscular energy or in the 
engine’s pace, the police would soon 
restrain his vagaries. The lion trainer's 
task is still greater. Between him and 
death there are only the stroke of a whip 
and the chance of three full-grown lions 
keeping their temper constantly under the 
strongest provocation to lose it. Is there 
a material difference between such per- 
formances and the bull fights of Spain or 
the scenes formerly enacted in the Roman 
arena? 





If so, we fail to detect it. 


THE MORALS OF WHIST. 
i= 

OVERS of the unapproachable game, 
whist, will have read with interest 
Mr.R.PRoctor’s remarks on the “ Peter” 
published in Longman's Magazine and re- 
produced recently in these columns, But 
that they will have fully endorsed Proc- 
TOR'S views, we are very much disposed to 
doubt. PRocrTor’s position amounts simply 
to this—that no strategy is permissible at 
whist unless it be strategy which is capable 
of effecting something by its own strength. 
You may play a “Peter” in all the plain 
suits with but your 
devices will remain absolutely fruitless 
unless your partner, obtaining the lead, 
gives you the trumps for which you are so 
anxious. But when your “Peter” is 
played with tolerably big cards, it assumes 
a different character. It is then capable 
of deceiving the adversaries as to the state 
of your hand, and inducing them to lead 
trumps under the impression that you are 


twos and_ threes, 
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short in a suit, The latter manccuyre is 
pronounced by PROCTOR to be “ strictly 
in accordance with whist strategy,” where- 
as the former he utterly condemns. He thus 
commits himself to the proposition that, if 
by playing a false card you can hoodwink 
your adversaries into doing something 


which you want done, you have performed 





a clever and perfectly legitimate artifice. | 
But if instead of cajoling your adversaries 
to take a false step, you let them and your 
partner alike know that you wish that step 
taken, then you are behaving in a manner 
“absolutely opposed to the spirit of the 
established rule of whist etiquette; namely, 
that no information whatever, by word or 
gesture should be given by a player as to 
the state of his hand.” Well, but if ‘‘no 
information whatever” is to be given, 
why should false information be given? 
PROCTOR approves of false information. 
“You may mislead,” he virtually. s 
“but you must not endayour to compass 
your end by honest play.” There is no 
mistake about his meaning. Take his own 
words :—" Suppose that a player, A, who 
has a strong hand, especially in trumps, 
holds the knave and a small one in a suit 
which is led by the enemy, he being fourth 
player. If the trick is won by third player 
with the king or qucen, A may perhaps] 
deem it well to play the knave rather than| 
the small one. For while the knave will fall, 
and most probably fall ineffectively next 
round, its play first round may lead the] 
enemy to suppose A holds no more in the, 
suit, and therefore to lead trumps lest one | 
of their strong suits be ruffed, or lest per-| 
haps a cross-rulf fatally injurious to them | 
should be established. Now, supposing 
the enemy not thus entrapped to lead 
trumps, A’s partner, if he is an old hand, 
will naturally observe A’s attempt to get 
trumps led by the enemy, and will there- 
fore at the first opportunity lead them him-| 
self. It would be the same if A played, 
knave from knaye ten, instead of from knave 
and a small card not in sequence with 
it, except that in this case the device, as! 
costing nothing, would not imply quite so 
strong a wish fora trumpleadasin the other 
In every such case, where a player 








case. 
obviously played a higher card when a lower 
one would have done as well, or—if not in 
sequence—even better, to induce the enemy 
to lead trumps, there has been an expres- 
sion of a wish that trumps should be led. 


And this wish has been expressed in a 
manner strictly in accordance with whist 
strategy. The player has done what 
seemed good for his game and his partner's, 
and the partner, if a player, seeing what 
has thus been held good strategy, mak 
his inferences accordingly, precisely as he 
does from the play of his partner, or of 
either opponent when leading, or when 
second, third, or fourth hand. This is part 
of the game, and the issues of such man- 


ceuvres are among the guadia certaminis.” 
Now observe where this reasoning Icads. 
If your partner, being an “old hand,” dis- 








covers your attempts to get trumps led by 
your adversary, he will lead them himself on 
the first opportunity, and both you and he 
will have behaved very prudently and pro- 
perly. But if you directly attempt to get 
trumps led by your partner, the case is quite 
different. You have an undoubted right, 
you are told, to induce him to lead trumps 
y the vicarious dodge of trying to wheedle 
your adversarics into leading them ; but 
you have no right to induce him to lead 
them by the direct device of warning your 
adversaries not to lead them. 
ing is much too subtle for us. It seems 
absurd to say that you may signal for 
trumps provided your signal be made with 
cards of such dimensions that the order of 
their play becomes in itself a matter of 
importance, but that you must not signal 
with cards so small that the order of their 
play is unimportant except as a matter of 
If the “ Peter” may be flown 
with the knaye anda small one, why not 
with the ten and a small one; or the nine 
anda small one; or the eight and a small 
one? The indications conveyed by single 
cards depend almost entirely upon the 
combinations in the various hands. An 
eight played second in hand ona two led, 
may convey the same and as certain infor- 
mation as a queen played on aking. Take 
an example—A holds king, knave, nine, 





‘This reason- 


accuracy. 


four, and two of a suit; B holds eight and 
three; C, ten, seven and five; D, ace, 
queen, and six. A leads the two, or the 
four, if he is a finished player. What is 
B to do? He wants to get trumps led, 
but he dares not play the eight, according 
to PRocror's ethics. Yet, as the cards 
are distributed, if B plays the eight, 
A will certainly conclude at the end of 
the round that’ B holds no more of 
the suit, so that, according to PRocTor’s 
ideas, B, if he only knew, the hands, 
would be quite justified in signalling with 
his eight and three under these circum- 
stances. Is it not evident that PROcTOR’S 
distinction is fanciful and illogical? It 
places him in another dilemma also, For 
if it is not right to signal with small, 
practically worthless cards, neither is it 
right to return the better of two cards re- 
maining from a three-card suit, when the 
card returned is too insignificient either to 
help in clearing your partner's suit, or to 
enable him to finesse, or to get you out of 
his way. Failing some one of these three 
, you do nothing but convey to 
him information pure and simple, when 
you return him the higher of your two re- 
maining cards ; and therefore, according to 
Proctor's ethics, you are not justified in 
so playing. But where is the line to be 
drawn? How can you tell, unless you see 
your partner's hand, what assistance he may 
not derive from a six or a seven returned 
by you? If the whole thing is to be purely 
matter of discretion, then the possibility 
of drawing rigid inferences from the fall 
of the cards disappears, and whist be- 
comes amere game of hazard. Another 
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point, which cannot fail to strike anyone 
reading PROCTOR'S thesis, is that he tacitly 
advocates the playing of false cards. He 
finds it quite proper to try and deceive 
your adversary by playing a knave or a 
queen on his king, or by playing a knave 
before a ten. Now we believe that no 
truer dictum was eyer delivered concern- 
ing whist than that of JAMES CLay. He 
laid down that a false card should never 
be played except with @ partner so bad 
that no regularity in your play can convey 
to him any information, or with a partner 
so weak that you cannot injure him by 
deceiving him. Otherwise, the practice is 
only pardonable in dotage or in extreme 
youth, Here is what CLAy says :—‘ I hold 
in abhorrence the playing of false cards. 
I freely admit that to this practice there is 
great and frequent temptation, and I find 
it accordingly to be chiefly the vice of the 
very young, or the very old whist player. 
Youth is too careless, and old age too 
feeble, to resist. I am not surprised at 
this, for there is great enjoyment, when 
your trick succeeds, in having taken in 
your adversary, and having won the ap- 
plause of an ignorant gallery, while if you 
have played in the common-place way, 
even your partner scarcely thanks you. 
You have done your duty—nothing more 
—and he had a right to expect it of you; 
but he will trust you another true. Do 
not deceive him.” It is true that, by a 
singular contradiction, JAMES CLAY, when 
he comes to consider the origin of the 
“Peter,” seems to sanction the playing 
of false cards ; as, for example, the knave 
or the queen before a small one in 
a two card suit when you know that 
the ace and king are both against you. 
But if Cray deviates from his own doc- 
trines, that does not destroy their sound 
sense. At all events, he does not advance 
the extraordinary maxim that, while it is 
legitimate whist to inform your partner by 
deceiving your adversary, it is illegitimate 
to inform your partner and your adversary 
at the same time. He admits the “ Peter” 
as a perfectly legal development, but he 
advances the one solid argument against it, 
that it injures the game. “ It has simplified 
the game,” he says, ‘to an indifferent 
player, and greatly diminished the advant- 
age ofskill. Thetime for leading trumpsused 
to be the point, of all others, demanding the 
greatest judgment. Now, almost as often 
as not, the tyro knows whether his partner 
wishes trumps to be played. So. much is 
this the case, that a player of great reputa- 
tion, who claims such credit as may be due 
to the inventor of this signal, has often 
said that he bitterly regrets his ingenuity, 
since it has deprived him of one-half of the 
advantage he derived from his superior 
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THE LATEST EXPONENT OF FREE 
TRADE. 
223g Ls, 
N Lorp PeNzANce's essay on the Idola- 
try of Free Trade, the Cobden Club 
found facts and arguments which could not 
be suffered to pass in silence. They accord- 
ingly commissioned one of their most dis- 
tinguished members, Mr. G. W. MEDLEY, 
to prepare and publish a reply. It ap- 
pears in the Nineteeth Century for June. 
Lord PENZANCE employed chiefly com- 
parative The pivot upon 
which his reasoning may be said to have 
tested was that, whether we consider the 
half-century immediately subsequent to 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, or whether 
we consider the decade between 1870 and 
1880, the rate of development of British 
commerce was below the average rate of 
development in Europe and America. 
Hence he inferred that to credit Free Trade 
with having conferred special advantages 
on England is erroneous, since, so far from 
showing conspicuous rapidity of growth, 
British trade compared unfavourably in 
this respect with the trade of Protectionist 
countries. 


arguments. 


This line of reasoning is not novel. It 
has been frequently followed by continen- 
tal writers who, desiring to establish the 
decadence of English greatness, reduce the 
increase of each nation’s trade toa percen- 
tage of its whole trade, and then compare 
these percentages. By such a process it 
is found, for example, that a country the 
volume of whose trade grows from too 
millions to 120 millions in a twelvemonth, 
progresses three times as slowly as a 
country the volume of whose trade grows 
from one hundred thousand to one hundred 
and sixty thousand in the same time. The 
tate of the former’s development is 20 per 
cent.; that of the latter 60. From such an 
inference there is but a short step to the 
conclusion that the one country enjoys a 
prosperity three times as vigorous as the 
other. 

It would be equally accurate to deter- 
mine the relative value of vulgar fractions 
by comparing their numerators without 
reducing them to a common denominator. 
Why should we not say that the nation 
whose trade increased by twenty millions 
in a twelvemonth is more than thirty times 
as prosperous as the nation whose trade 
increased by only sixty thousand in the 
same interval? This then, is the weak 
spot in Lord PENZANCE’S reasoning. Mr. 
MEDLEY puts his finger on it at once. He 
turns from per-centages to totals, and 
shows the figures relating to Great Britain 











and her three principal rivals for 1884 :— 

Inports ayo Pen Heap or 

AtORTS.—— PurcLation, 

“ ead 

Great Britain ... 685,985,000 ... 19 0 0 
France . + 303,040,000 .., 7 180 
Germany 6 176 
United States 5 33 


A significant table, this. It shows at a 
glance what immense corrections must be 
applied before a method of comparison 





such as that employed by Lord PENZANCE 
can be accepted. Nor does the table tell 
the whole story. Two big items have to 
be added: that England owns more than 
the half of the effective ocean tonnage of 
the world, and that she has managed to 
make other nations her creditors to the 
extent of from 1,500 to 2,000 millions 
sterling, thus drawing from them an annual 
tribute of from 60 to 80 millions sterling. 
These colossal results have been achieved 
chiefly under the system of Free Trade. 

Another argument of Lord Penzance— 
the staple argument of the Fair Traders 
—is that, though Free Trade may cheapen 
imports for consumers at home, it does 
not save our commerce from being loaded 
with fetters abroad. We open our own 
markets to foreign manufacturers, thus en- 
abling them to compete on equal terms with 
British workmen, whereas British work- 
men are excluded from foreign markets by 
hostile tariffs. 

This reasoning resolves itself into a 
double question. Do we fare worse than 
protected countries in foreign markets, 
and should we benefit by the partial ex- 
clusion of foreign manufactures from our 
home markets? Take the former question 
first. It is answered by the following 
tables :— 


In the markets of the United States in 15884, 
Great Britain sold goods to the value of £32,510,000. 
France sold goods to the value of « 14,169,000, 
Germany sold goods to the value of ....... 13,004,000. 
In the markets of Germany in 1844, 
Great Britain sold goods to the value of £25,365,000. 
France sold goods to the value of ......, 12,104,000, 
United States sold goods to the value of 6,261,000 
In the markets of France in 1184, 


Great Britain sold goods to the value of £24,652,000. 
Germany sold goods to the value of ...... 16,676,000. 
United States sold goods to the value of 11,180,000, 

To Free-Trade England falls the lion’s 

share of the trade in these homes of 

Protection. 

With regard to the latter question— 
would Great Britain benefit by the partial 
exclusion of foreign manufactures from her 
home markets ?—the answer is contained 
in the fundamental doctrine of Free Trade, 
that a nation ought not to be taxed for the 
advantage of a special fraction of the 
population. If people are required to pay 
higher for their coats and their chairs in 
order that a monopoly of tailoring and 
upholstery may be secured to English 
tradesmen, the only result is that labour 
which might be more profitably employed 
in other directions, is unduly attracted to 
the business of making coats and chairs. 
At enhanced cost we become self-suppl. 
ing in the matter of dress and furni- 
ture, and we necessarily cease to sell in 
foreign markets the products of the labour 
which has been abnormally attracted to 
the manufacture of these articles. To the 
Fair Trader there is one difficulty in this 
reply. It assumes that labour can always 
be sold; that there is no necessity to pro- 
vide an artificial market for it. Lord PEN- 
ZANCE and his school deny that labour is 
thus favourably circumstanced. “Certain 
trades,” they say, “unless protected against 
foreign competition must be stifled by it. 
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If they are stifled, it by no means follows 
that the labour formerly employed by them 
can find a new and profitable field.” A 
little reflection shows that if this train of 
reasoning be pursued to its logical con- 
clusion, labour becomes an object of public 
charity. Employment is to be found for 
it by imposing a tax on the nation. Rather 
than endorse a creed so repugnant to 
sound sense, the Cobden Club says :—‘ Let 
labour perish which is incapable of support- 
ing itself in the open field of Free Trade. 
To support it by taxes is simply to impose 
a disabling burden upon the people.” 

In order to show how British trade has 
developed under this wholesome system, 
the following table is quoted by Mr. 
MEDLEY :— 








1830, 1878. Increase 

4 é 
United Kingdom $8,000,000 601,000,000 7-fold 
British Colonies 21,000,000 322,000,000 144 
France soescsssessssssresns 2,000,000 368,000,000 9) 
Germany 39;000,000 319,000,000 8 
Low Countries" sssssu+ss+ 30,000,000 275,000,000 9) 
United States II $$)000,000 225,000,000 64 
Austria sess 12,000,000 160,000,000 13 
Russia .. 24,000,000 128,000,000 54 
South America 14,000,000 101,000,000 7) 
Taly 221 11}000}000 98,000,000 9 
Scandinavia .......-....-- $000,000 66,000,000 8 
Spain and Portugual...... 11,000,000 3,000,000 34 
Turkey and the East... 15,000,000 S,ovo1000 © 











350,000,000 2,787,000,000  8-fold 

We are here confronted by the striking 
facts that the volume of the trade of Great 
Britain and her colonies exceeds the ag- 
gregate trade of France, Germany, and 
the United States, and is more than one- 
third of the total trade of the world. 

One other table deserves to be quoted 
as showing results which may fairly be 
connected with the establishment of the 
system of free imports :— 





Our exports averaged in the five years : 


1836-40 vosseeesseeseeZieeessabout £ 50,000,000 
1841. “about £ $4,000,000 
1846.) about £ 61,000,000 

: about % 89,000,000 
about £124,000,000 
about £222,000,000 


We cannot do better, by way of con- 
clusion, than quote a passage in which 
Mr. MepLry draws a graphic comparison 
between the condition of the representa- 
tive of Free Trade and that of her Protec- 
tionist rivals : 

The fact that among the nations we are first, and 
by far the foremost, in trade, manufactures, com- 
nierce, and navigation, is one which in. itself is 
most striking, and one which in reasonable minds 
leads to inquiry respecting the means by which 
such a supremacy as ours has been attained, and 
begets a predisposition to look with favour on any 
methods we may have adopted. When we do in- 
quire, we find that between us and other nations 
there is in our fiscal system one feature which dis- 
tinguishes it from that of any other great nation— 
that is, Free Imports. On the one hand Great 
Britain stands alone with her Free Imports, queen 
of the realms of commerce; on the other, grouped 
together we see other great nations with Protection 
as their system, not one of them approaching her 
in the magnitude of her international commerce, 
most of them, together with her numerous colonies, 
being indebted to her enterprise and her capital 
for the development of their resources, and owing 
her fabulous sums of money, from which she 
derives an annual tribute which, half a century ago, 
would have been deemed a potentiality beyond the 
wildest dream of avarice. ‘To Lord Penzance and 
other Protectionists, however, all this goes for 
nothing. Free Traders are termed idolaters, and 
are accused of bringing their country to ruin, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Z ga 
[Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 


Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or 
for the deducticns they may choose to draw thereform. ] 








BISHOP BICKERSTETH AND CHRIST 
CHURCH. 


To THe Epiror oF THe “ Japan Mart? 


Sin,—I have recently been inspecting the Mis- 
sion of the Church of England among the Aino, 
nd was not aware, till I returned to Hakodate 
on Thursday last, of the discussion which had 
taken place in your columns in regard to the re- 
lation of the Bishop of the Church of England in 
Japan tothe congregation of Christ Church, Yoko- 
hama, By the mail of last Friday I addressed a 
letter on the matter tothe Rev. E. C. Irwine, with a 
equest that hewould forward it to you for publica- 
tion. I need now only repeat that the basis of 
the authority of the Anglican Episcopate through- 
out the world, with the exception of England, is 
purely ecclesiastical and spiritual. It rests not 
on law but on conscience, not on a coercive juris- 
diction—which is an adjunct of establishment— 
but on the free recognition of what is involved in 
the membership of the Church, and, in the case of 
its ordained Ministers, on the obligation of vows 
voluntarily undertaken. The only penalty of its 
disregard is the loss of the spiritual privileges 
which, in the view of Churchmen, it confers. The 
object of the letter addressed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, on the consecration of a Bishop, to 
the English ‘Churchmen in the diocese to which 
he is appointed, is to intimate to them that their 
Church has extended its full organization to the 
country where they reside, and again places all its 
ministrations within their reach, 

Lhope to take the first opportunity after my return 
to Tokyd at the end of this week to consider the 
whole question with the Chaplain and Committee of 
Christ Church, I cannot doubt that, when misap- 
prehensions have been cleared away, a principle 
which has worked well in many other lands, and 
led in our day to the widest extension of the 
piscopate which Church History records, will be 
found suitable for Japan. 

1 allude with some hesitation to another matter, 
‘The mode of signature referred to in your columns 
was adopted by me in accordance with the desire 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Shortly after 
my arrival in Tokyd Her Majesty's Minister 
pointed out to me in the most considerate way that 
the use of such a signature was liable to misconstruc- 
tion in this country, and, at his request, I agreed to 
discontinue it till further reference could be made 
to the Archbishop. I received yesterday a letter 
from His Grace saying that he concurs in the 
disuse of the signature in my case. 

Lam, Sir, Your obedient servant, 

EDW. BICKERSTETH, 
Bishop of the Church of England in Japan. 
Hakodate, September 13th, 1886. 


















































A NIGHT AT KOBE. 


To THe Eoiror of THe “Japan Mat.” 

Sin,—The foreign settlement of Kobe is, as you 
know, ig place, fronting the sea, across 
which comes to it the pleasant southerly breeze 
that renders even the present high degree of heat 
quite tolerable. It has broad and handsome streets, 
which almost keep themselves clean; pretty and 
spacious houses; gas in abundance, and a Model 
Municipal Government, secured against all native 
interference. With these blessings, it enjoys a 
fine sea beach; a wide and well-turfed Bund; an 
ample Recreation Ground; good hotels, and a 
convenient and hospitable club, in the vicinity of 
which one may any evening hear that rapturous 
hammering of the floor which testifies that the 
Kobe youth is thoroughly relishing his game of 
billiards, 

Possessing such advantages Kobe well deserves 
the tile which the residents proudly give it of be- 
ing “the finest settlement in the East” and it is 
but natural that it should be regarded as offering 
unrivalled attractions to visitors. 

And so in fact it does to all who can do their 
sleeping in daylight, and be content to pass their 
nights ‘in observing the various activities which 
then break forth. For in the day time, Kobe is 
delightfully tranquil. Its sober merchants and 
festive clerks are then alike occupied at their 
desks; its tea-firing women are shut up with their 
pans; its coolies drag their carts quietly, and its 























innumerable dogs and cats are mostly’ dozing. 





Nothing is easier than to sleep through the warm 
summer day, if one inclines and can afford to do so. 
It is only when the shades of night settle over the 
town that one becomes aware of the real energy 
that lies dormant here. This is nothing short of 
astounding, and it is to this circumstance that 
your readers will owe this letter, if you consent 
io print it. For, after having vainly tried for the 
last three hours to get some sleep, I now 
desperately attempt to describe some of the noises 
that make that kind of refreshment so difficult to 
obtain in Kobe. It isno Walpurgis fable that I 
have to tell, for the mountains hereabouts are 
particularly orderly, and Tam quite incapable of 
soaring above plain facts, but those who care for 
some zest of the diabolical may still find it in this 
prosaic account of an ordinary Kobe Night. 

A grand cat-battle in the little garden of my 
next neighbour just before midnight was but a 
prelude, which he considerately brought to an end 
by the discharge of a jug of water ; but when this 
was over, one became conscious that a good deal 
of similar entertainment remained. First, some 
dozens of dogs who have been fitfully rousing each 
other for hours, now find occasion to redouble their 
exertions. Secondly a gentleman near by who has 
a piano, has chosen this present hour to play on it 
an accompaniment for a friend who is singing the 
“Lorelei,” in a very spirited manner, about half a 
tone below the pitch of the instrument, while 
another is whistling a somewhat similar melody in 
quite another key. Third, the chanticleers of 
some other neighbours, who affect their “own fresh 
” are celebrating some imaginary victory over 
rivals, or rehearsing their “Hail to the 
smiling morn,” which is now not far off. Fourthly, 
the guests of an entertainment round the corner 
are now going home happy, beguiling their way 
and the toil of their kuywmayas, by a strong 
chorus about “ marching through Georgia ” and 
“John Brown's body.” Fifthly, the municipal 
scavengers are just starting on their nightly round, 
each one rattling two buckets and shouting over 
tohis mates at every corner the measure of his 
success. One of these useful persons has been 
at the gate just opposite for the last twenty 
minutes pounding upon it with the end of his 
bamboo with such force, and declaring his object 
with such vigour, that the wonder is how the in- 
mates of the compound remain insensible to his 
calls, especially as the neighbours generally are by 
this time at their windows, to see where the fire is 
or if some murder is not being committed. Of 
course, too, such dogs ashad relaxed in their bark- 
ing are by this incident excited to their utmost 
eflorts. Sixthly, and in such quick succession to 
the bucket-scavengers as to give one a sensation 
of awe at the reserved forces of our energetic 
municipal government, there start out several huge 
box carts, so built that every movement they make 
sounds like a roar of thunder. ‘These are the 
rubbish-gatherers of the settlement, which call at 
every gate, where the drawers demand the quota 
of the premises in tones of such determination that 
it is quite marvellous how so many people have the 
courage to delay them, and can withstand so. long 
their tremendous summonses to deliver. When 
these fierce fellows pass on, there follow troops of 
tea-firing women, all in shrillest babble, looking 
out thus early for employment on the coming day, 
By this time I have, of course, surrendered all 
design of sleep and find quite welcome the regular 
rat-tat-tat-tat, of the watchman, whose unmoved 
composure in the midst of the hubbub all about 
him has the same soothing effect that comes to 
one who hears the Captain’s cheery orders in the 
horrors of a hurricane at sea. A similar sensation 
follows my discovery that all the while that I have 
been listening with hopeless exasperation to these 
continuous and various disturbances of the resonant 
air of this summer night, the policeman of the muni- 
cipality has been slowly pacing up and down these 
very sireets, unconscious that anything whatever is 

miss in them, and by his magnificient equanimity 
severely reproaching people like myself who find 
such noises troublesome. I see him now, this ad- 
mirable offiger, benevolently inclining his majestic 
head, crowned with the awful emblems of au- 
thority, from one side to the other, as if the noise- 
matters were his special pets and protiges, as 
needful as himself to vindicate the order and 
dignity of the town, as, indeed, they may be. 

lappy Kobe, is ‘no doubt his thought; blessed 
Kobe, where no one really sleeps till he goes to his 
final rest in the cemetery ; where there are no lonely 
rounds for night officers; where the inhabitants 
keep themselves in such continual vigilance that 
ferocious burglars and all their kin are quite un- 
known. To people who like noise as much as the 
residents here appear to do, no place that I know 
of offers such a number and variety of attractions 
in the middle of the night. But I must now cease 
to sound its praises; for while Lam writing, the 
jealous cats, the vigilant dogs, the midnight musi« 
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the boisterous guests, the persistent sca- 


cians, 
vengers, the thunderous carts, the chattering 
Nrogen, the placid policeman, and even the night 


self, have all gone, and quiet has returned; for 


itis 
DAWN. 
Kobe, September 1886. 
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To tHe Enitor or THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 
$1r,—I do not often have the privilege of seeing 
your esteemed paper. Buta friend having shewn 
ine the numbers containing some correspondence 
on the subject of the adoption of foreign dress by 
us Japanese ladies, I venture to ask for a brief 
space in your valuable columns to set the question 
in its true light. 1 have not yet been abroad, but 
I have read English books; and I must say that 
the remarks made by your various correspondents 
(evidently gentlemen) reminded me of Mrs. Poy- 
ser’s famous (and so true) remark, that “men are 
poor creatures.” Like true men, they see the 
surface of the matter, but they do not even guess 
its inner spirit. Those who are in favour of Euro- 
pean dress talk of the inconvenience of Japanese 
clothing, of its injurious effect on our health, of its 
want of decency. The writer of one article who is 
in favour of Japanese dress talks of the great ex- 
travagance entailed by the adoption of foreign 
dress, of how French couturiéres will fatten on the 
finances of Japan. 

Now, Sit, pray allow me to state that these 
gentlemen do not understand the matter which 
they attempt to discuss. Pethaps they are philo- 
sophical bachelors, who have never even priced an 
obi. If they had, they would know that a really first 
class Japanese toilette may cost several hundreds 
of yer. Lknowa lady who, two or three years ago, 
spent 800 yen on her reifuku. A single hair- 
pin may cost 100 dollars; a comb may cost 150 
dollars. As for indecency in Japanese clothes, 
there is none for any woman who knows how to 
walk properly. As for injury to the health, 
there is no item of the Japanese style of 
dress which can be compared for unwholesome- 














ness with the tight lacing of our European 
and American. sisters, which sometimes costs 
them their lives, and their small boots, which 


compress their feet almost as much as those of the 
Chinese. Neither are Japanese clothes incon- 
venient to those who are accustomed to them since 
girlhood. And yet hundreds of us Japanese ladies 
are willing to discontinue our comfortable and 
wholesome clothing, and endure the discomfort 
and unhealthiness of foreign dress for a very good 
reason, which we all know in our own tears 
though we do not often mention it. The reason is 
this:—When we are dressed in foreign clothes, we 
are treated as ladies must be treated. On the 
contrary, when we are dressed in Japanese clothes 
we are treated,—well, more like upper servants. 
I cannot indeed complain of my own husband, be- 
cause he is always kind to me. Nevertheless, I 
could not fail to observe that it was only after I 
had adopted foreign dress, that he allowed me to 
walk before him in public places, for example, on 
entering the ball-room of the Roku-mei-kan. It 
is the same case with foreign men. Even men in 
the position of gentlemen look at usin an insulting 
manner when we are dressed in Japanese clothes. 
Perhaps they do not know the difierence between 
a lady and a tea-house girl. 

That, Sir, is the reason why we wish to adopt 
foreign dress. We dress, not for vanity, nor for 
healthiness, nor for any other motive, but in order 
to get our rights as in civilized Christian countries. 
Please use your valuable newspaper to help us to 
obtain these rights, even if it does cost a few mil- 
lions of dollars sent to the Paris dress-makers. 
Surely it is better for our country to have its ladies 
properly treated, than to possess much gold and 
silver. 

1 am, Sir, 























h much respect, 
Your obedient servant. 
A JAPANESE LADY. 








To tHe Eprror or THE “ Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—If I may do so without an air of patroniz- 
ing impertinence, I should like to compliment your 
last correspondent, “A Japanese Lady,” on the 
equally good English and good sense of her letter 
about the introduction of foreign dress. But when 
she goes on to say that men are poor creatures who 
can only see the Surface of a question without even 
being able to guess its inner spirit, why ! Sir, I 
feel ‘that I really must take up the. cudgels on 
behalf of my own sex, Mrs. Poyser notwithstanding. 

I shall not, in reply to the Japanese lady's 
wholesale condemnation of us men's power of 
judgment, retort by a quotation of any of the many 
thousands of, disparaging things that have been 
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said about the female intellect from the time of 
Adam downwards. To do so would be ungallant. 
Tt would also involve more or less untruth ; for all 
general accusations against classes are partially 
untrue, How much more a wholesale condemna- 
tion of one half of the human race! But if your 
fair correspondent sces beneath the surface of the 
question, truly divining that the chief motive which 
makes her country-women long for European frills 
and furbelows is, not any minor consideration of 
vanity or of comfort, but the instinctive knowledge 
that the adoption of European dress carries with it, 
as if by magic, the respect accorded to ladies in 
Europe and America—if she sees this, I and many 
other foreign men sce more and deeper still. 
We see that her opinion, though doubtless correct 
so faras it goes, fails to reach down to the 
heart of the matter. Looking at the question in 
its broadest light, the choice and feelings of the 
ladies have very little to do with it. It is really 
quite amusing to collect, as specimens of the 
unsatisfactory reasoning which satisfies certain 
minds, the various independent explanations that 
are given of the different drops in the great stream 
of change that has come resistlessly over Japan. 
The artist thinks he sees special reasons for the 
Europeanization of Japanese art; the architect for 
the Europeanization of Japanese dwelling-houses ; 
the scholar for the spelling of Japanese with Euro- 
pean letters, and now the Japanese ladies for the 
adoption of European garb. Truly these coincid- 
ences would be miraculous, if we were to suppose 
that each of them and of a hundred other items is 
settled in favour of the imitation of Europe on 
account of the arguments special to itself. But if 
the cry is (and certainly the true doctrine is) 
“look beneath the surface! ’’—then we need not 
look so very very long before we get to the bottom. 
The whole way down, from top to bottom, the 
stream of Japanese life is running one way, as all 
streams always do and must do. ‘The Japanese 
could no more, by wishing it, re-establish’ their old 
government or bring back their old customs, than a 
river could run uphill, There are eddies, no doubt 
in this as in other rivers. But even the water in 
the eddies gets dragged along at last, and the 
straws on their surface get dragged along with it. 
In the same manner, the ladies and all the women 
of Japan are bound to follow the men sooner or 
later in the adoption of foreign costume. ‘There is 
no choice for them in the matter. It is their fate. 
If it does not come in one day, it will come in 
another. The dances at the Roku-mei-Kwan last 
winter were the slight peg on which the change 
has by many been supposed to hang. But who, 
thinking over the matter, could suppose that so 
small a thing could have revolutionized the habits 
of hundreds, had not everything been on the brink 
of change already? No, ladies, you have to wear 
foreign dress. Fate insists on it. But there is 
just one little point, on which, as fate does not 
insist upon it, you should insist’ yourselves. Fate 
does not insists on your dresses fitting nicely. That 
depends on you. Tt depends on you whether you 
make your purchases at Worth’s or in the Ginza, 
Tam, Sir, etc. 
A FOREIGN GENTL 
September roth. 
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OBJECTIONABLE ADVERTISING, 


To THE Epitor of THe “Japan Matt.” 

Deak Six,—Visitors to Japan continually com- 
plain of the difficulty experienced in. knowing 
where to go for the purchase of articles of Japanese 
production, and express astonishment at the 
ic neglect of advertising, the uses of which 
scem wholly unknown in this country, The gra- 
vity of a complaint of this character lies in the 
dependence of foreign visitors upon jinrikisha-men, 
so-called ‘guides,’ and others, for introduction to 
art collections or to the leading shops; with what 
result may be imagined: and as the number of 
visitors has been very large this year, the loss to 
non-advertisers has been considerable. Perhaps 
the public of Japan are at last awaking to the im- 
portance of advertising, for on a recent visit to 
Tokyd L observed in the station two large frames 
decorated with advertisements. This is a step in 
the right direction; but foreign travellers must 
still remain unenlightened, for the text of the 
advertisements is purely Japanese, unrelieved by a 
single clue to an explanation to the foreign mind 
ina language it is competent to understand. If, 
however, the text is obscure, care is taken to make 
the illustrations offensively distinct; and the Rail- 
way authorities will probably accept the well- 
meant hint that the illustrated advertisement now 




















be forthwith suppressed for the simple reason that 
it ought never to have been permitted to appear. 
Yours truly, PATERFAMILIAS. 





Yokohama, September 21st, 1886. 
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FRENCH TORPEDO BOATS. 


Monsieur Le Répacteur pv “Japan Matt.” 

Le Japan Daily Mail a publié, il y a deux mois 
environ, un telegramme anglais annoncant la perte 
en haute mer de huit torpilleurs francais, et je 
trouve, dans votre article du 16 courant sur les 
expériences de l'escadre de la Méditerrannée, la 
phrase suivante :—* The reported loss of a number 
of French torpedo boats on the high sea,......” 

Dans la séance du 3 Juillet de la Chambre des 
Députés, M. l’Amiral” Aube, Ministre de la 
Marine, a démenti cette nouvelle dans les termes 
suivants :—* J'ai appris, ily a quelques instants, 
la nouvelle absolument fausse, je me hate de le 
dire, que publie un journal du soir” au sujet de la 
perte en haute mer de huit de nos torpilleurs. 

“ Cette nouvelle, je le répéte, est fausse, absolu- 
ment fausse. Tous nos torpilleurs sont depuis 
trois jours a Toulon.” 

Je vous prie, Monsieur le Rédacteur, de _vouloir 
bien publier cette rectification, et d’agréer 'expres- 
sion de ma considération trés-disting: 


A. BOUGOUIN. 
Attaché Militaire, Légation de France. 
Tokio, 21 Septembre. 

















AN OPEN LETTER TO PROFESSOR 
TOYAMA, 
—— 


Dear Sir,—A few days since, 1 chanced to take 
up the Romaji Zasshi, in which was your article on 
the Education of Girls and the Methods of Extend- 
ing Christianity. Though knowing but a little of 
the Japanese language, a few lines of reading 
convinced me at once that a splendid mine of 
Japanese idioms was at hand, and, in the hope of 
making many of them my own, I began to study 
the article line by line, marking the Zass/i’s borders 
black with pencil notes, and mentally thanking 
you for the great favour I was receiving. Then, a 
I read on, I gradually forgot my desire for idioms, 
and found myself pushing forward with intense 
interest through your criticisms of missionary 
methods to the method you frankly avow as the 
one most likely, not only to secure a more rapid 
acceptance of Christianity, but also to materially 
improve the condition of the women of Japan. 

Though I think you are hardly just tous in some 
of your remarks, I cannot refrain from expressing 
great pleasure in your article as a whole, and I for 
one heartily thank you for saying what you have,and 
in this public manner. For your article is one of 
many signs that Christianity is attracting the atten- 
tion of thoughtful minds in Japan, and that there 
are many who, though not accepting it as a 
personal religion, are ready to be counted as 
friendly to it, provided they gain also certain 
evident advantages. And the one you earnestly 
advocate is the establishment of girls’ schools, 
well provided with foreign teachers. 

This open expression of your opinion affords me 
the opportunity to say that, when the missionaries 
of the various Christian organizations of the West 
come to Japan, and urge the people to accept the 
religion of Jesus, it seems most reasonable that we 
should find out as rapidly as possible what methods 
of propagation will be most conciliatory and 
acceptable to you all, and at the same time will 
result in the widest knowledge of the truths our 
Great Teacher framed. The people of every non- 
Christian land have the right to freely say how 
they would like to have missionaries work, and of 
course missionaries have the right to listen or not 
to the suggestions that maybe made. But if they 
are wise men and women they will not waste their 
strength in uselessly working on lines that create 
only a prejudice against both themselves and their 
religion; rather they will gladly embrace every 
opportunity of removing existing prejudice by 
encouraging the suggestions of thinking people 
among whom they are working. 

That your suggestion is not merely the thought of 
an individual, but is a wide desire on the part of 
your people is readily shown by many facts. While 
writing this, a letter comes to me from a prominent 
city modestly asking if our mission will aid in 
establishing a girl's school by granting one lady 
teacher, and the letter asserts that the Governor 
and several other officials will favour such a school. 
Within the last few months, our mission has had 
several applications from inland citics for. lady 
teachers, the requests, in some cases if not in all, 
being accompanied with the statement that all 
other expenses of a girl’s school would gladly be 
borne by members of the community. I douLt not 
that every mission is taxed to its utmost by such 
requests, nor do I doubt but that all missionaties be- 
lieve just as you have so ably said,—that one of 
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the best ways to spread Christianity is to educate 
the girls under Christian influenc d 

also, as you say, a critical time, a time that 
should not be lost by any carelessness on our part. 
‘And so I would beg you to push this scheme of 
female education and carry it to success. With 
your influence you can, I believe, effect essentially 
in the following way all you have eloquently con- 
tended for in your article. 

With the good feeling now existing between 
Japanese and foreigners, it seems to me the time 
has come for joint action in carrying out so great a 
project as yours. You, and cultured gentlemen 
like you, will never be satisfied, except as a tem- 
porary expedient, to sce the children of Japan in 
schools under purely foreign control. However 
broad your views, you will always be out of sym- 
pathy with such schools, and your criticisms are so 
weighty that they will’ be able at any time you 
ofier them to the public to affect the schools’ re- 
putation. But were you togive the weight of your 
name to the formation of private companies who 
would offer to build girls’ schools, and to guarantee 
able and sympathic teachers, on condition that the 
missionary societies would provide a sufficient 
number of capable lady teachers (your idea of 
four or five married couples for each school might 
have to be moderated), I believe the various socie- 
ties would be greatly pleased with the offer, and 
would do all they could to unite with you ina 
movement promising so much. Knowing, as 1 
do, that sensitive and high-spirited Japanese do 
not like to be wholly indebted to foreignes 

an see no way of greatly increasing the number of 

efficient Christian girls’ schools, as_you desire, ex- 
cept by some joint action of prominent Japanese 
philanthropists with missionary societies, the de- 
tails to be worked out and agreed upon in mutual 
consultation. 

T beg you to bear with me in one more remark, 
You ask'us to give up running about the country 
preaching, in uncouth Japanese, 
power to influence the hearers. All y r 
poor preaching is, alas, tootrue. [think every mis- 
sionary who tries it mourns over his failure to come 
anywhere near his ideal. And here let me praise 
your people for the patience and politeness with 
which we missionaries are uniformly treated when 
attempting to use your most discouraging language. 
You would have us stop trying to use it, and 
devote ourselves mainly to female education. But 
did it occur to you that you were overlooking the 
fact that other gentlemen, cultured and gilted 
with broad sympathies, like yourself, are heartily 
asking us to go here and there, and thanking us 
for our painful preact Nay, there are those 
who have ranked high in foreign colleges, who do 
not hesitate to ask us to preach on the same plat- 
form with themselves. 1am doubly glad of your 
public criticisms so kindly given, because they 
enable me to state to you and others, who naturally 
have fallen into the little error of thinking that 
missionaries are placing themselves unsolicited 
before the public, that Ido not know of any mis- 
sionary in Japan who goes to speak where he is not 
invited by responsible Japanese. There may be 
such. There were in the early days. But Tam 
sure there can be but few such now. 

"As I said above, the people of Japan have the 
right to suggest to us the best ways of working. 
Only each suggester needs to bear in mind that 
there are many other suggesters. And the mis- 
sionaries will always be glad to modify their 
methods in any way that promises better and more 
rapid results. 

Hoping that at an early day your interest and 
future eilorts in female education will lead to the 
establishment of many, many successful girls’ 
schools, whose influence will be felt in the home 
life of all your people, 

I am, sincerely yours, 




















‘Al you say of our 
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Osaka, September 4th, 182 








THIRD SESSION OF THE FAPAN 














ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 

Peet ee eee ee 


‘The third session of the above mentioned body 
was held in the chapel of the Philander Smith 
Biblical Institute at Aoyama, Tokyé, beginning 
the and and closing the gth instant. “Phe past year, 
it was reported, has been marked by a healthy 
growth in all departments of the work. ‘The 
native churches have been strengthened and are 
beginning to take hold of the problem of self 
support with an earnestness that promises well for 
the future. New work been opened up and 
the influence of the church is becoming more and 
more widely (elt, ‘The field of labor extends from 
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sermons with little | 


Otaru in the Hokkaido to Kagoshima in Kiushiu, 
and plans are on foot to enter the Riukiu Islands. 
Noteworthy among the events of the year has been 
the erection of the fine theological hall for the 
Philander Smith Biblical Institute at Aoyama, 
Tokyd, and the commencement of another large 
hall’ at the same place, which will probably be 
completed within the next six months. This 
new. building is to Le the home of the Tokyé 
‘Anglo-Japanese College. Measures were adopted 
looking toward the strengthening of Cobleigh 
Seminary, the educatior institution of the Con- 
ference at Nagasaki. ‘Two Departments—an Eng- 
lish and Biblical—were organized, and a foreigner 
was placed at the head of each, In addition to its 
own regular educational work the Conference has, 
during the past year, given an instructor in the 
English language to Mr. Y, Fukuzawa’s private 
college—the Keio Gijiku—and also one to the mid- 
dle college at Sendai, ‘The labours of these 
teachers have been followed by the conversion of 
many of the students in both schools. The union 

erent methodistic bodies engaged in 
ngelizing the Japanese into one large, strong 
Methodist Church of Japan has long been the 
earnest wish of many of the foreign and na 
workers. ‘This year this has in part been realized 5 
and it is sincerely hoped that the near future will 
ce the much needed and greatly desired union 
complished fact. 

From the reports made to the Conference, the 
membership of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh in 
Japan is shown to be at present 1,754, with 462 
probationers or a total of 2,216. During the year 
baptism was administered to Soo persons, of which 
number 140 were children ; 53 Sunday schools and 
189 teachers gave instruction to 1,877 scholar 
The amount of money contributed by the native 
membership amounted in the aggregate to yer 
50. The three schools for young men urider 
‘auspices of the Conference enrolled for the 
academic year 1885-6 4or students, the four semi 
naries for young women 350. At present the two 
theological schools have about 3o students study- 
ing for the ministry; while the Bible Woman’s 
training school in Yokohama has about 20 women 
preparing to be Bible readers and evangelists to 
their country-women, 

The scarcity of forcign workers, both male and 
female, is greatly feltand a call for strong re- 
inforcements from America was made. The follow- 
ing was the disposition made of the foreign force 
new in the field. 

Toxvo Disrricr. 
J. Soren, Residing Elder. 
Tokyo ANGLO-Jaranese CoLLEGe. 
R.S. Maclay, D. D., General Director 
TueoLocica Derartne 


Philander Smith Biblical Institute. 


RS. Macay, "S'S" Ogata. 
M.S. Vail, D.D. 
Prearatory asp Convectare DirarrMey 
Principal of Preparatory 
Department. 
W. C. Kitchin, M.A. Ph. D. 
Sara A. Maclay. 
Jennie S. Vail. 
Mepicat Work 1x Tokyo. 
H.W. Swartz, M.D. 


Kaican Jo Gaxko. 
Instaverors. 


Miss A. P, Atkinson. Miss A. M. Kaulbach. 
Miss R. J. Watson. 
: Wosas’s Work. 
Miss M. A. Spencer. Mrs. R. S. Maclay. 
Mrs. W, C. Kitchin. 
Yoxouama District. 
I. H. Correll, Presiding Elder. 
L. W. Squier, Publishing Agent. 
: Binux Wowas's Teaisise Scnoot. 
Miss M. J. Holbrook. | Miss G. M: Rulifson. 
Woway's Wan, 
Mrs. I. H. Correll. | Mrs. L. W. Squier. 
Nacasaxt Disrricr. 
J. C. Davison, Presiding Elder. 
Contnicn Seminary. 
Biitical Deewernent. 
C. Bishop Principal. 
st Devanisiest, 
D.S.Spencer, Principal. 
Kwassur Jo Gakko. 


Ixstaterons, 


Miss M. J. Elliott 
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J. O. Spencer. 

















Miss E. Ruscell. 
Miss E. A. Everding. 


KUOKA Giris’ Scoot. 











IveterctoRs. 
Miss. J. M. Gheer. | Miss. L. B. Smith. 


Hakopare Disrricr. 
C. W. Green, Presiding Elder. 
Caro.ine Wricur MemoriaL ScHoot. 


Miss. M.S. Hampton. | Miss. E. J. Hewitt. 
Hakopate Circuit. 
G. F. Draper, Preacher in charge. 
Wonax's Wonk. 


Mrs. C, W. Green. | Mrs. G. F, Draper. 











LETTER FROM NAGASAKI. 
og 
(From our own CorrEesronpENT.) 





Nagasaki, September 15th. 

The importance of the coal-fields of Kiushiu, 
more especially those in the immediate vicinity of 
this port, has never been undervalued cither by 
the Government or the people, nor has the proba- 
bility of the exhaustion of the Takashima mine at 
adate more or less remote ever ceased to bea 
matter for apprehension to those whose interests 
centre around the coal industry of Nagasaki. But 
while the heavy output from that mine has been 
steadily maintained for so many years, the enter- 
prising owner has never lost sight of the 
fact that mines are not inexhaustible, and large 
sums have been spent by him upon the exploitation 
of coal-beds on the adjacent coast and islands. 
And it is with much pleasure that we have to 
record one more instance in which the enterprise 
and sagacity of the Iwasaki family have conduced 
to the extension and assurance of the trade and 
prosperity of Nagasaki, Last. week work was 
Started for opening out a large colliery on Matsu- 
shima, an island sitated some 20 miles to the north 
of this. For many years, the coal on the island 
has been worked in a desultory, hole-and-corner 
way by farmers and fishermen; but about two 
years ago, the Government, in ‘order to save so 
valuable a coal-field from the clutches of impecu- 
hious mining speculators, closed the workings 
there and announced their intention of granting 
inining rights to persons only who were able to 
provide the necessary guarantees for establishing 
and carrying out a large and liberally conducted 
undertaking. Mr. Iwasaki of the Mitsu Bishi 
Company, having succeeded in obtaining permis- 
sion to prospect and open out the field, has been, 
for the past 18 months, engaged in exploiting the 
island by means of a large staff of skilled 
workmen under the control of Mr. J. M. Stoddart, 
the well-known and experienced chief mining 
engineer of Takashima, and with the aid of heavy 
machinery belonging to the Takashima Colliery. 
Vhe exploitation has been carried on by diamond 
drilling machines by which eight bores have been 
put down at various points of the island; the 
aggregate depth of all the bores amounting to 
3,000 feet. ‘The result of these borings has been to 
prove the existence of three different seams of coal 
at about the depth of 100 yards from the surface 
throughout the area of the entire island (over 10,000 
acres) with the probability of their extending under 
the sea in several directions. The thicknesses of 
these three seams are approximately 14 feet, 8 feet 
and 4 feet. 

There seems to be no doubt that Mr. Iwasaki 
has here met with a well-merited success, as the 
figures given above may be taken as considerably 
under rather than over the mark, the enterprise 
having been conducted unostentatiously and with 
great caution. 
he colliery, for which the actual work of shaft 
sinking, &c., was started last week, is situated on 
the verge of a small, landlocked harbour on the 
northern end of the island. ‘The harbour, though 
small, will easily accommodate three or four of the 
ordinary 1,000 tons steam colliers, the depth of 
water being about 10 fathoms up to the shore, upon 
which it is proposed to erect a jetty. The entrance 
to the harbour is clear and easy, and steamers will 
thus be able to come within two hundred yards of 
the mine mouth to receive their coal. In regard 
to quality, Matsushima being in the same coal 
basin as the well-known Takashima veins, the coal 
will be of the same description. 

Very little is known as to the progress of the in- 
vestigations by the Commisioners into the late 
fracas. The general impression existing here 
seems to be that Mr. Drummond is not in favor of 
a speedy settlement of the question. No efiorti 
have been spared by him to obtain respectabls 
foreign evidence to support his case, but this well 
not be found an easy matter. Much is made of 
the assertion that many of the Chinese sailors were 
cut in the back, but it is merely an attempt to 
bolster up a weak case. When a cowardly blow 
falls, one does not as a rule ponder long over the 
manner in which the retort is to be given. 
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LETTER FROM LONDON. 
MSS EES 
(From OUR Sreciat Coxeesronnenr.) 





London, July 31st. 

‘The political news of the fortnight may be sum 

med up in.a few words. Lord Salisbury has taken 
Office, having failed to get Lord Hartirigton eith 
to form a coalition, oF to take office as the head of 
® Liberal Unionist. Ministry. But the leader of 
the Liberal Unionists has promised the new 
vernment. a cordial support. The process of 
Cabinet-making is now nearly finished. Lord 
Randolph Churchill is Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and leader of the House of Commons, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach going to Ireland as Chief Secretary, 
and Lord Iddesleigh takes the seals of the Foreign 
Office. These were offered to Lord Lyons, who is 
about to retire from the Embassy at Paris, but 
were declined by him on account of age and ili- 
health. Had he accepted the post he would have 
been succeeded in Paris by Lord Lytton, who will 
probally get the Embassy ultimately if the Con- 
servatives remain in office, A curious appointment 
is that of Mr. Henry Matthews, Q.C. to be Home 
Secretary. This. gentleman has just. entered 
Parliament for Birmingham, being the first. Tory 
who has got in for that place since 1832. He is 
one of the half dozen foremost men atthe Bar, the 
leader in the Oxford Circuit, and was principal 
counsel against the Queen's Proctor. in the 
recent proceedings connected with the Crawford 
divorce. case. But he has had no official 
experience whatever, and was only for a short time 
in Parliament nearly twenty years ago. As he is 
a bachelor, and has been making between £10,000 
and £30,000 per annum for a number of years 
back, no doubt he can afford to throw up a cer- 
tainty for the precarious honours of politics, al- 
though how he has jumped at once into one of the 
highest Cabinet offices is beyond ordinary com- 
prehension, unless it be as a compliment to the 
new Conservatism of Birmingham. It is said to be 
the intention of the Government to bring the busi- 
ness of the year to a close as soon as possible, 
and to mature a policy for Ireland before January 
or February next. There are symptoms that the 
Gladstonians will not agree to grant the remainder 
of the supplies without a declaration as to the Irish 
policy of the new ministry, but doubtless Lord 
Hartington will help to frustrate this scheme if i: 
be attempted. 

One may say of Sir Chailes Dilke as Mr. Dis- 
radi exclaimed of Lord Palmersion after hiscrush- 
ing defeat on the Arrow question, There was a 
Dilke.” Your readers will understand that there 
are two proceedings necessary to secure a divorce, 
the first 1s to obtain a decree isi, the second, about 
six months later, to get this decree made absolute, 
and it is not until the second stage, which, in most 
cases is purely formal, that the divorce is effected 
Aveither stage the Queen's Proctor can injerfere 
to prevent collusion, and on other grounds, one ol 
them being that at the proceedings to obtain the 
rule or dectee nisi evidence having an important 
bearing on the case was not belore the judge. 
This, stated in untechnical language, was the 
ground of the Queen's Proctor’s intervention in 
the present case. Sir Charles Dilke was examined, 
so was Mrs. Crawford, and after the evidence o| 
the latter it was at once seen that the case against 
Sir Charles Dilke was impregnable. His strongest 
witnesses were contradicied in the most absolute 
way by independent testimony, and no one was 
surprived when the jury took only a few minutes 
to find what was practically a verdict against him, 
He has taken his farewell of public life, but it is 
not yet quite clear that he and two of his witnesses 
will not be prosecuted for perjury. ‘The Divorce 
Court, however, is the scene of perjury on one side 
or the other every weck, and besides, the fall of 
Dilke is so great already that few would willingly 
see him further punished, to say nothing of letting 
loose again the floodgates of filth which have 
inundated the papers for days. He was beyond 
question the ablest and the most cultured of Eng- 
lish Radicals, and was the enly one of that party 
who had the knowledge, experience and fibre for 
dealing adequately with the foreign altains 
of the country. So he is not the only loser by the 
affair, His visit to Japan [cit an indelible 
impression on his mind; he was always glad to 
talk and hear about the countsy, ard a few years 
pen who made his 









































































































ago he said toa resident of J 
acquaintance that he hoped Car day to revisit the 
country and revive his old impressions. The visitor 
suggested that as he was in the boreign Office he 


hed abundant opportunity of knc wise all that was 

Japan, but he said that was quite a 
mistake Re had to deal with the commercial 
department where they never saw a decumer 
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man in the street. Referring to a discussion 
respecting Sir Harry Parkes which was then going 
on in the London press, he expressed much sur- 
prise that the English papers had so little news 
from Japan; there was no correspondence from 
there, and no one knew or had) any ordinary 
means of learning how the Japanese were working 
out the vital political problems they had before 
them—most of them questions which would be of 
peculiar interest. in England. ‘The person to 
whom he was speaking hinted that if he said as 
much to the editor of The Times or of the Daily 
News, the omission would soon be rectified. Pro: 
bably he never did so, as he was just then in the 
thick of the negotiations for a conimercial treaty 
with France, but readers of Zhe Times at any rate 
have no reason for complaint now on this score. 
Ireferred in my last letter to the violence of 
language which has been an unpleasant charac: 
teristic of the late election, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, at the time I wrote, bore off the palm 
from all competitors in this respect, but he must 
ow yield it to Mr. Gladstone. There was perhaps 
this case the excuse of keen disappointment; 
the ex-Prime Minister’s letters and telegrams to 
his supporters giving them testimonials and warm 
wishes for success were “thick as leaves on Val 
lombrosa,” and the more strongly he urged electors 
to vote for them, the more certain was iheir defeat. 
He showed himself especially an us for the 
success of his friend the Liberal Whip, Me. 
George Leyeson-Gower in North west Stafford: 
shire, and on the defeat of the latter wrote him a 
letter of condolence, in which he urged him to 
study Irish history, and added: ‘ L have done in 
that way the litle that I could, and Lam amazed 
at the deadness of vulgar opinion to the blackguard- 
ism and baseness—no words are strong enough— 
which befonl the whole history of the Union.” It 
appeared to me at the time that Mr. Gladstone 
“gave himself away’? when he wrote this letter ; 
in other words, that it was a serious blunder, due 
probably to peevishness and disappointment at the 
succession of disasters just then  befalling bis 
fricnds. For he had speni his time and force prior 
to and during the election in proving that in ques: 
tions such as this of Home Rule, the instinct of the 
populace leads them straight, and that vox populi 






















































vox Det is in England historically accurate. But 
snddenly the vox populi is mere deadness of vulgar 
opinion to blackguardism and baseness, and not 


the vox Dei at all! The Times pertinently asks 
what Mr, Gladstone, who has wielded such in- 
fluence over vulgar opinion, and over the course 
of government for nearly half a century, has been 
doing all that time, and how it is he has only. no 
discovered the blackguardism and baseness. Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith wants to know whether a 
man who can use this extraordinary language and 
who is in such a frame of mind that he can 
permit himself to talk in this fashion of the acts of a 
previous generation of English statesmen, is fit 
to deal with Ireland now. ‘The Pall Mall Gazette 
suggests somewhat usefully that Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind is unhinged or warped by the absorbing study 
of one question, and that afier all it is a good thing 
he is going, and that the Gladstonian era in 
inglish politics is at an end. ‘This last statement 
we may be permitted to doubt; there is no sign 
that the Grand Old Man is played out; very far 
from it, and I have little doubt that this. will 
presently appear when the new Parliament meets 
to wind up the business of the year, 

‘The papers are now all busy pointing the moral 
of the recent election, Tle lessons diawn by the 
Spectator are worth quoting, for this is one of the 
soberest_ and ablest_ journals in England. As a 
rule it is strongly Giadstonian, although it went 
against its leader on the Home Rule questio 
ts lessons are in f, these: (1) and most 
important, the inmmense stability of judgment 
which we must attribute to the British demo- 
cracy, for it is now evident that the most brilliant 
of all the leaders of the Liberal Party cannot 









































carty the country with him, if he ‘proposes 
any measure that’ distinctly alienates and alarms 
any substantial poition of the party of pro- 


gress. (2.) When any momentous change is at 
issue, the Irish vote counts virtually fer nothing in 
Great Britain, (3.) Under household suffrage, 
even within the first years of its application to the 
countries, the distrust exhibited by. the counties of 
agieat and sudden change is not much less than 
that exhibiied by the boroughs; and (4.) the 
gost unigne lesson of all’ is Mat in the most 
Radical of all sections of the community, there is 
avery real and potent Conservatism divectly you 
come to touch on any issue which affects “the 
Strength and solidity of the State. | give these 
conclusions as far as possitie in the words of the 
writer in the Spectalor. Vhey to 
sum up the less superficial results of the election 
better than any thing else T have read on the subject. 
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Admiral King Hail, who commanded some years 


gle 


ayo in the China seas, died a few days back at his 
scatin Wiltshire. Another British Admiral well 
known in the East, Sir Henry Keppel, is as ubiqui- 
tous and popular as ever he was, notwithstanding 
his advanced age. 

A memorial tablet to Sir Harry Parkes, with a 
bust by Brock, is to be placed in’ the crypt of St. 
Paul’s near the monuments of Nelson and Wel- 
lington. The English subscription list has been 
published. Nearly all the names are familiar as 
household words in the East. One of the secre- 
taries is Mr. W. G. Howell, to whose name it 
should be needless for many years to come to ap- 
pend any description in the Columns of the Japan 
Mail, and whose admiration of the late Minister 
was as warm as his support through thick and 
thin (with just a stray exception when the editor 
went on the war-path alone, and vented his soli- 
tary indignation on all and sundry) was energetic 
and valuable. 

A good deal has been heard about Hongkong 
and ils ex-Governors lately, Sir George Bowen 1s 
everywhere, The colonial visitors are being taken 
allover the country; mayors, corporations, uni- 
versities are doing their best to entertain them, 
and Sir George is the spokesman of their thanks 
everywhere. The memorial to Sir Arthur Ken- 
nedy was cast afew days ago, and his successor 
in Hongkong performed the ceremonial part of 
the work, Meanwhile, Sir John Pope Hen- 
nessy is making history in Mauritius. I can- 
not profess an intimate acquaintance with the 
politics of that colony but whatever the burning 
questions may be there, they appear to make a 
good deal of fuss. The Governor is never ata 
loss for literary champions, possibly because he 
was once a brother of the quill himself, and knows 
the value of that little implement in modern times. 
Mr. Henniker Heaton, an old Australian, and 
now member for Canterbury, has fought Sir J. P. 
Hennessy's Mauritian battle in The Zimes, which 
opens its columns readily to any defence of 
the Governor, and which on occasion will pat 
him gently on the back in its leading columns. 
Notwithstanding this, everything, I grieve to 
say, is not going as happy as a macriage 
bell in Mauritius. Here is the latest summary 
of news from that belated island. It has 
a familiar ring about it:— Several meetings of 
the Council have taken place, but there is not 
much to be said about them, excepting that at one 
of them the Lieutenant-Governor and Colonial 
Secretary, Mr. Clifford Lloyd, had put a very 
Simple question to the Governor, Sir J. Pope Hen- 
nessy, which was not answered. “Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd had been very roughly handled by certain 
of the papers managed by some of the Governor’s 
particular friends. On the presentation of the 
memorial laudatory of his administration, the Go- 
vernor in thanking his friends, used very stron; 
language against the Hon. M. de Coriolis, junior 
member for Port Louis, who resented it in a long 
letter published in the papers. ‘Ihe Governor had 
acked all the Members of Council to dinner at 
Kaduit, but twelve officials and unofficials refused 
the invitation, A levée in honour of the Queen's 
birthday was held at Government House, Port 
Louis, on May 26; 464 representatives of all classes 
of the community attended, and the Governor, 
instead of the usual bow, shook hands with one 
and all.” It is perhaps too much to hope that 
this last act of graciousness will remove the 
successive unpleasantnesses recorded in the pre- 
vious sentences. Of one thing, however, we may 
feel tolerably sure by past experience viz: 
that whatever may happen, and wherever the 
fault. may lie, His Excellency will emerge 
tolerably victorious and well content from 
his administration of Mauritius. In these days 
of topsy-turveydom in politics, who knows what the 
future may have in store for this prominent politi- 
cal Irishman? It was stated that had Lord Salis- 
Lury remained in power last_year, he intended 
availing himself of Governor Hennessy’s services 
at home, and those who know the Governor are 
persuaded that when he has served the regulation 
period for a pension, he will give up the Colonial 
service for active political life at home. He will 
cheerfully forget (I say nothing about forgiveness) 
all about Hongkong and the rest, and give up to 
party what some Colonials devoutly be-lieve was 
never meant for them. 

The Times’ correspondent at Peking telegraphs 
that Russia threatens to occupy Port reff, 
unless England abandons Port Hamilton, and that 
the Chinese flect under Admiral Lang has left 
Chefoo for Lazarcfl. The Times seeks to show 
that there is a great difference between the action 
of this country and that of Russia in regard to 
these two Korean ports, but most people will pro- 
oly Le of opinion that the difference is that 
‘twist Tweedledum and Tweedledee. If China 
proposes to act vigorously in regard to Lazareff 
there may, however, be a difference in the result, 
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The difficulty between this country and China 
with regard to Burmah has been settled by a 
convention signed at Peking. We agree to the 
decennial presents, a joint. commission is to 
arrange the delimitation of the frontiers, and the 
‘Thibet mission is to be withdrawn for the present 
as the Chinese fear local disturbances. The con- 
ditions under which trade is to be conducted into 
south-western China_ in future will be specified in 
a subsequent convention. 








CRICKET. 
ee 


Cricketing was resumed on Saturday, after 
the customary break occasioned by the very 
hot weather, by a match between teams chosen by 
Messrs. Mollison and Dodds. The weather was 
not altogether favourable, although cool, the strong 
wind interfering somewhat with the bowlers. A 
very pleasant game was obtained, however, despite 
the fact that there were several absentees. ‘The 
enforced abstention of Mr. Duff, who, through 
indisposition had to content himself with the 
unexciting duties of scorer, naturally militated a 
litle against the success of the match; with this 
gentleman withdrawn, the sides were not at all 
evenly balanced. 

Mr. Mollison won thetossandsent Messrs. Wheel- 
erand Playfair to the wicket against the bowling 
of Messrs. Hearne and Dodds. “Thirty had been 
made before these two were separated by a well 
delivered ball from Hearne sending Playfair back. 
In the meantime Mr. Baggallay had taken Dodd's 
place in bowling. Mr. Edwards joined the Doctor, 
but only made 4 before he was run out;—a stroke 
of good fortune for the men fielding which might 
well have been avoided, had the Doctor been more 
alive to the position. Mr. Melhuish followed and 
made a ‘two’ and one ‘single’ before being 
bowled by Hearne. Somewhat prior to this Mr. 
Sutter, who was late in arriving, relieved Baggallay 
at the Pavillion end. Mollison was the next to 
bat. Another stand was made here; runs beii 
put on steadily. With the score at 68, Hearne 
bowled Wheeler, who had carefully put together 
thirty. Mollison, too, should have been disposed of, 
for he gave Hearne what seemed to on-lookers to be 
a comparatively easy catch. Mr. Dening followed, 
—only to put his first ball into Sutter’s hands; Mr. 
Hodges also, who tock his place, was caught 
out by Playfair, without contributing anything. 
There remained but Mr. Geffeney, who just 
managed to break his “duck’s egg” before giving 
an easy catch to Mr. Easton. Mollison, who was 
playing well, carried his bat out for 25, including 
eoraral free hile For 3% 

Messrs. Baggallay and Easton opened the innings 
for Mr. Dodd's side, Wheeler and Edwards taking 
the ball at the Pavillon and Settlement ends res- 
pectively. Easton was caught out by Playfair off 
Edwards’ third ball. Sutter followed. “A ball 
from Baggallay off Wheeler was held by Edwards 
in the next over. Dodds joined Sutter and 
drove Whecler for 3; and the Doctor’s next 
ball took Sutter’s “bails. Kilby, who next 
appeared, had no betier luck, being bowled by 
Edwards in the next over. Four wickets in 
four overs forfour runs. Mr. Moss then went in, 
and a short stand occurred—Edwards delivering 
two maiden overs, before Wheeler caught Moss 
out off a ball of his own delivery. This brought 
Mr. Wileman out. A few “singles” were made, 
and a bare chance for a catch given Edwards by 
Wileman before Dodds retired, splendidly cauylit 
by Playfair. Hearne was the next to go to the 
wicket, Melhuish relieving Wheeler in bowling 
A few more runs were put on, but after making 
4, Hearne fell to a ball from Edwards. Mr. 
Irwine, the last to bat, helped to prolong the 
innings a little, Wileman driving a slow ball from 
Edwards for a 3, whilst Inwine himself added 
four “singles” before he was caught out by Dodds 
off Edwards. Wileman retired “not out” for 14, 
for many of which he might have thanked Hodges, 
who missed an easy catch given off the Doctor’s 
last ball. ‘The entire innings closing for only 37. 

Mr. Dodds's team followed-on, doing somewhat 
better in the second innings. Sutter and Easton 
opened the batting, Edwards and Melhuish 
bowling. The latter’s bowling howe was 
too fruitful of runs, and at the second over 
from the Pavillion end, Dr. Wheeler took the 
ball. Easton, after scoring 8, including a bold 
hit for 3 off Melhuish, “was caught at point 
by Playfair, and gave place to Wileman who was 
ran out for 1, though he remained with Sutter long 
cnough to see the figures run up tog. Bagyallay 
follawed, only to be caught out right away by Mee 
Irvine, who was fielding at the time as a substitute, 
Hearne joined Sutter, and made four, before| 
being bowled by the ‘Doctor. Playlair at this 









































stage relieved Edwards, who did not appear to be 
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bowling in his usual form. Moss was the next to 
bat; and had not Sutter placed a ball from Play- 
fair in Edwards’ hand, a stand might have been 
made, for Moss hit freely and well, before being 
run out shortly after Irwine appeared. Dodds did 
not go in. 

We are glad to hear that there is some talk of a 

match between the officers, etc., of the P. & O. 
S.N. Co.’s steamship Ze/evan and the Club. 
The fielding on Saturday was fair, but most of 
the players evinced want of practice, Playfair’s 
catches at point struck us as being particularly 
good. It isto be regretted that there was not a 
large attendance; one would have thought that 
members would shew their interest in the game by 
being at the match re-commencing the season. 


We append full score and analysis :— 
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IN THE U.S. CONSULAR-GENERAL 
COURT. 
te 
Before C. R. Greatuovse, Esq., Consul-General. 
Tvespay, September 21st, 1886. 





THE FULLERT CASE. 

The case of P. C. Fullert came to-day before 
this Court on the following motion : 

Peter C. Fullert, the above named defendant, by 
his counsel, Mr. John Frederic Lowder, moves on 
the record, and ‘on the accompanying affidavit, 
that. proceedings against him may be stayed 
pending the result of his appeal by petition’ for 
pardon to the President of the United States, and 
that he may be released from custody in the 
meantime on providing such bail or other security 
as the justice of the case may demand and as to 
this honourable Court may seem fit. 

(Signed) F. Lowper, 
Counsel for P. C. Fullert. 

In support of the motion, 

Mr. Lowder said in order to the success of this 
motion it appeared to him that he should have 
to contend for the affirmative of two propositions, 
the first being that this Court possessed the power 
which it was asked to exercise; and, secondly, il 
so, that the case at the bar was a fit and proper 
case for the exercise of that jurisdiction. Now, 
unless the second point were answered in the 
atlirmative it would be a uscless waste of time to 
argue the first point and therefore he should first 
of all proceed to the second point, namely to 
support the affirmative of the proposition that this 
was one of those cases—that this case presented 
those features—which influenced the Courts at 
home having a similar jurisdiction to that which 
was now invoked to be exercised in favour of the 
prisoner, ‘The motion, as his Honour would have 
observed, was based on the record of this Court, 
and also upon an affidavit. “The affidavit was 
made by himself and was in the following words :— 

I, John Frederic Lowder, bartister at law, a 
Britich subject, duly admitted to practise in this 
Honourable Court, having my chambers at No. 28 
Yokohama, make oath and say 

1. 1 am Counsel for Peter C. Fullert, and have 
acted as such throughout his recent trial in this 
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Court on a charge of aiding and assisting Pay- 
master Watkins to desert from the United States 
ship Ossipee. 

2. A petition for pardon has been addressed to 
the President of the United States by the said 
P. C. Fullert by way of appeal against his convic- 
tion on the charge aforesaid, and the same has 
been duly periected and forwarded to the United 
States Minister in Japan for transmission to the 
President. 

3. The said petition will be forwarded to its 
destination by the mail steamer leaving Yokohama 
on or about the 23rd day of September instant, and 
the grounds on which the prayer of the petition is 
based are such as to make it highly probable that 
the objections raised on behalf of the prisoner will 
prevail and that the same will meet with the full 
approval and support of the United States Minister 
to Japan. 

4. No reply to the said petition can be received 
in Yokohama much under one month from the date 
of its despatch, and in the meantime, and ever since 
the carly part of May last, the said P. C. Fullert is 
and has been undergoing imprisonment in the 
United States Gaol at Yokohama, 
he said P, C. Fullert is prepared with bail 
for his surrender to this Honourable Court in the 
event of the prayer of his said petition not being 


granted, 
(Signed) F. Lowber. 

Sworn at Kanagawa this 20th day of September, 
1886, before me, 

(Signed) C. R. GREATHOUSE. 

Now, with reference to the third paragraph of 
this affidavit, that would require possibly some 
elaboration considering that there was there a bare 
statement—although it was a statement made by 
himself under a due sense of the responsibility he 
incurred in making it—that the grounds on which 
the prayer of the petition was based were such as 
to make it highly probable that the objections 
raised on behail of the prisoner would prevail and 
that the same would meet with the full approval 
and support of the United States Minister to 
Japan. In order to elaborate that point he would 
read the petition itself in order that his Honour 
might understand the points that would come be- 
fore the President for consideration, Mr. Lowder 
then read the petition which is as follows :— 

To THe Presipent or THE Unitep States. 

‘The petition of P. C. Fullert, humbly sheweth 
as follow: 

1. At the time of the happening of the events, 
hereinafter related, your petitioner was and still 
1s a subject of the German Empire. 

2. He has always borne a good character in 
Yokohama, where he has resided and followed his 
calling for many years past without offending 
against the law. 

3. The Arctic is a small schooner built in 
Japan for the otter and seal-hunting trade. She 
is principally owned by one Miner, a citizen of the 
United States, who was also the managing owner 
of the said vessel. 

4. In the month of April your petitioner accepted 
service as master of the said vessel, he himself 
having a small interest in her, and received in- 
structions from Miner to fit her out and get her 
ready for the hunting season, which commences at 
the end of April or the beginning of May. 

5. The Arctic was ready to leave, and did 
leave Yokohama on the 21st April last. 

6. Sonie time prior to her departure Miner in- 
formed your petitioner that there would probably 
be a passenger going by the Arctic for the season 
to enjoy the otter hunting, which intimation caused 
your petitioner no surprise, as large sums are paid 
by sportsmen for such privilege. 

7. Before leaving Yokohama, therefore, your peti- 
Goner asked Miner whether he was to have a pas 
senger, to which Miner replied that he was not quite 
sare yet. Your petitioner then informed Miner 
that he should take the Arctic to Kaneda Bay, 
where the passenger might come on board if he 
joined the vessel within the next forty-eight hours, 
otherwise he would miss his passage. 

8. All other hunting schooners leaving Yoko- 
hama stop at Kaneda Bay or some other con- 
















































venient anchorage before putting to sea. ‘This 
custom is necessitited by the fact that the 
native crews s6 rule come on board in a 
state of intoxication, It gives them time to 
xet sober; affords an opportunity of. getting 


stragglers on board; and advantage is taken 
of the stoppage to store the provisions for the 
cruise, which are put on board at Yokohama just 

the vessel leaves that port. The stay at 
Kaneda Bay, for the purposes aforesaid, is from 36 
to 48 hours, inclusive of the passage down. 


9. The Arctic was ready to sail from Kaneda 
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the morning of the 23rd of April last. Just 
Pee to her departure a boat came alongside 


Crocker, who was well known to your 
Wgoner as @ person in the service of Miner. 
petitioner a 


to. Crocker informed your petitioner that by 
Mingr’s instructions he had brought with him the 
Tmenger aforesaid, who had come on board. 
Pay, Your petitioner, being occupied with his 
duties in getting the vessel olf, paid no particular 
auation to the said passengers but obscived that 
sien drewsed in citizen’s clothes. Crocker then 
Tait the vessel and the Arctic proceeded to sea. 


12, Some time afterwards your petitioner asked 
the said passenger for his name, who replied that 
itwas Gordon. As the vessel got farther north 
the weather became much colder than it had been, 
find, finding that the said Gordon had not brought 
suitable clothing with him, your petitioner lent him 
come of his own clothes, such as are worn by otter 
hunters. The Arctic arrived at the island of Shi 
kotan on the Ist of May last and there anchored, 
as is customary, for the purpose of cuiting wood. 


13. On the 4th of May the United States ship 
Ossipee anchored off Shikotan Island, and there- 
after an armed boat came alongside the Arctic 
in command of Lieutenant Sewell, who asked 
your petitioner whether Paymaster Watkins, a de- 
Serter from the Ossipee, wason board the Arctic, to 
which question your petitioner replied in thenegative. 
Your petitioner was then without further parley 
taken on board the Ossipee and questioned by 
Captain McGlensey, the commander of that vessel. 

14. In reply to Captain McGlensey your peti- 
tioner informed him that a passenger who gave 
the name of Gordon had joined the Arctic at 
Kaneda Bay; he described the appearance of the 
said Gordon to the best of his ability, and informed 
Captain McGlenscy of all the particulars above 
set out, concealing nothing. 

15. Captain McGlensey then produced a photo- 
graph of a group of officers and asked your peti- 
tioner whether he recognised his passenger in that 
group; whereupon your petitioner pointed to the 
photograph of Paymaster Watkins. 

16. Paymaster Watkins was arrested on the 
Island of Shikotan, and your petitioner was taken 
out of his ship and conveyed to Yokohama by the 
Ossipee and handed over to the Consul-General of 
the United States. 

17. Up to this time your petitioner had never 
heard of Paymaster Watkins; had no knowledge 
whatever of his intention to desert, and did not 
even know the name of the Ossipee y neither had 
anything happened to arouse his suspicions or to 
lead him to believe that his passenger was other 
than he pretended to be, namely, a Mr. Gordon 
who was taking a passage for the pleasure of the 
sport of otter-hunting. 

18. Your petitioner subsequently ascertained 
that he was so arrested and conveyed to Yoko- 
hama as aforesaid without any charge having been 
preferred against him and by virtue of a warrant 
issued in blank by the Consul-General of the 
United States, and in which your petitioner’s name 
was subsequently inserted by order of Captain 
McGlense 

19. On arrival in Yokohama, Mr. McCance, the 
keeper of the United States gaol at Yokohama, was 
instructed by Consul-General Green to make com- 
plaint against your petitioner charging him with 
aiding and assisting and concealing him knowing 
him to be a deserter. 

20. Thereupon your petitioner was sent for and 
questioned by the United States Consul-General, 
whose questions he answered frankly and honestly 
and to whom he gave all the information above set 
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cut. But the Consul-General did not believe your 
petitioner and imputed to him a knowledge 
of certain persons on shore whom the Consul- 


General suspected of having planned and carsied 
out the desertion of Paymaster Watkins, and whom 
he was desirous of punishing. Your petitioner 
protested that he had given all the information 
in his possession and that the only two persons 
whom he knew in the matter were Miner and 
Crocker aforesaid. The Consul-General then said 
that if your petitioner would give up the names 
of his principals he would be released, otherwise 
it would be the worse for him, as he would have 
to go back to gaol, take his trial and submit to be 
punished instead of his principal- 

21. Your petitioner again protested, as the fact 
was and is, that he had no principals other than 
Miner and that untilhis arrest he had no knowledge 
of Paymaster Watkins or his inicntion to desert 
from the Ossipee 

22. Thereafter your petitioner was put upon his 
trial for aiding and assisting Paymaster Watkins 
todesert, knowing him to be adeserter. ‘The Con 
sul-General aforesaid presided at the trial, being 














sisted by two associates; found your/pesitioner 
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guilty, and sentenced him to six months’ impri- 
sonmient and to pay a fine of $2,000. 


23. Your petitioner took exception, among other 
things, to the jurisdiction of the Court to try and 
punish a subject of the German Empire, and con- 
tended that the evidence adduced at the tial was 
not sufficient to convict him; for which and for 
other reasons appearing on the record he applied 
for a_new trial, but his application was refused by 
the Consul-General, 


24. Your petitioner then appealed to the United 
States Ministerial Court at Tékyd against the re: 
fusal of the Court below to give hima new tial, 
but the Ministerial Court decided that it had no 
jurisdiction in the premises, as the judgment of the 
Court below, whether right or wrong, was made 
final by law. 


25. Your petitioner humbly submits that he is 
undergoing punishment at the hands of a Court 
having no jurisdiction over him, for an offence of 
which he is nocent and of which he was not 
proved to be guilty. 


26. Your petitioner is advised by his Counsel, 
and verily believes, that there is no remedy for the 
injustice complained of other than an appeal to the 
President of the United States for a pardon. 


27. Your petitioner therefore prays that the pre- 
rogative of pardon may be extended to him by the 
President of the United States, 

And your petitioner will ever pray, &c. 

(Signed) Peter C. Futzerr, 

Dated at the United States Consular Gaol at 
Yokohama, Japan, this 13th day of September 1886. 

It is humbly conceived that the foregoing is a 
fit and proper case for the excreise of the preroga- 
tive of pardon 

(Signed) F. Lowper, 
Counsel for the prisoner P. C. Fullert. 


The Consul-General suggested that the name 
of Mr. Green should be inserted after the words 
“Consul General ” in the petition. 


Mr. Lowder said he would endeavour to make 
that addition before the petition left. With this 
petition, of course, would go forward the record of 
the whole proceedings from the commencement to 
the end, and in order to bring out all the points 
upon which he relied for a reversal of the judg- 
ment of this Court it would be necessary for him 
to go over arguments which he had addressed to 
this Court, and very recently to the Ministerial 
Court, at great length; but unless his Honour 
wished to go over those arguments he would take 
it for granted that the Consul-Gencral had read the 
record and had in mind the points on which his 
arguments were based. ‘The points were contained 
in the statement and affidavit upon which the new 
trial was originally asked for in this Court. In 
this case it was necessary to prepare not only a 
statement but also an affidavit and in that. state- 
ment would be found all the points upon which he 
relied in asking for a new trial, and which would 
be relied upon in support of the petition to the 
President of the United States. The statement 
was this:— 


(1.) The evidence for the prosecution was insufficient to 
justify the judgment. The prisoner will refer to the whole 
evidence for the prosecution and to the evidence for the 
defence, for the purpose of showing, first that the evidence 
for the prosecution was insufficient to support the onus of 
the proof; secondly, that it was insufficient to rebut the 
presumption of innocence; thirdly, it should have left so 
strong a doubt on the minds of the Court that the prisoner 
was improperly convicted; fourthly, that the damaces 
would therefore appear to have been given under the in- 
Auence of prejudice. 

(2.) Error in law occurring at the trial and excepted to at 
the time. 

The following errors will be relied upo 

(1,) That P. C, Fullert was improperly put upon his trial, 
he having been already ‘fin jeopardy" for the same offence. 
The evidence to be relied upon in support hereof will be 
the judgment of the Court, dated 17th May, 1856, together 
with the original charge against Fullert, on which trial 
judgment was hased. 

That P.C. ullert, being a German, was not subject 
urisdiction of the Court. The evidence tobe relied 
‘on in support hereof will be that part of the decision of the 
judge. of the Court on motion made in Court on the 18th 
May for the discharge of the accused, which states :-—* Had 
the accused taken refuge in his own Consulate, had he 
tried to take refuge in hisown Consulate, grave questions of 
international law would have arisen.””” Also. the evidence 
of Fullert himself, where he alleges himsclf to he a German, 
and the statement of the Judge of the Court that he had 
communicated with the German Consulate asking for 
evidence of the nationality of the accused, &¢ 

(3.) That a certain advertisement contained in a number 
of the Fupan Herald was improperly admitted as evidence. 

‘Wr. Dinn’s evidence will be relied on; also that of Mr. 
Weiler, and reference will be made to the arguments of 
Counsel and the decision cf the Court thereon. 

(4.) That B.C, Fullert was charged as a seaman of the 
United States, whereas there was net sufficient evidence 
in law to show that he was so at the we of committing the 
alleged offence. ‘The evidence of Mr. Scidmore will be 
relied upon, as also exhibits Nes. 3 and 4. 



























































(5.) That P_C, Fullert was charged with aiding and 
assistipg Watkins “in deserting” from the U.S.S. Ossipee 


U 


on the 23rd day of April, 1886. Reference will be made to 
the evidence of Commander McGlensey and of Lieutenant 
Sewell, also to that of the boatmen, and of the accused, 
and it will be contended that it was an error in law to 
convict the accused of aiding and assisting Watkins to 
desert on the 23rd April in view of the evidence which 
showed Watkins to have already deserted on the 22nd April. 

(o.) That the judgment of the Court does not specifically 
find the facts necessary to support the charge. 

F, Lowper, 
Counsel for P. C. Fullert. 











The affidavit was : 
In the matter of the of the action criminal No. 27 
intituled “The People of the United States against 
P. C. Fullert,”’ which took place on the 18th day of May 
last, and following days in the United States Consular 

General Court at Yokohama. 

I, John Frederic Lowder, a British subject, having my 
Chambers at No. 28, Yokohama, barrister-at-law, make 
oath and say as follows:— 

(1) I acted as counsel for P.C. Fullert at the trial 
aforesai 

(2) Warren Green, Esquire, Consul-General of the 
United States, presided at the said trial. 

(3.) Since then, and since giving notice of my intention 
to move for a new trial, I have been informed by the said 
P.C, Fullert, and verily believe, that prior to the said trial, 
and while Fullert was under arrest and detention in the 
United States Consular gaol on the charge on which he 
was tried at the said trial, the said Warren Green held 
a conversation with Fullert, in the course of which he, the 
said Warren Green, expressed 2 decided conviction that 
Fullert was guilty of the offence charged and that if he 
would not give up the names of the person or persons who 
were the principals in aiding Watkins to desert it would be 
the worse for him, the said Fullert, and he would have to 
suffer for them. 

(4.) I further declare upon oath and say that since the 
trial aforesaid I have discovered evidence material for the 
said P. C, Fullert, and which he could not with reasonable 
dilligence have discovered and produced at the trial, to. wit 
that on the evening of the 2and day of April last Paymaster 
Watkins did not come ashore and did not take a boat from 
the shore as alleged by the witness Kojima Tokijiro ; and 
fnrther that said Paymaster Watkins is now undergoing 
trial by Court-martial on a charge for that he did on or 
about the 22nd day of April, 1886, desert from the Ossifve 
and from the United States naval service, and did remain 
absent as a deserter therefrom till the sth day of May, 1886. 

(.) The trial took place without a jury. 

Sworn at Kanagawa this 15th day of June before me 

Warren Green. 
U.S. Consul-General. 

Among those points which, as he said before, he 
had already argued at great length, there were 
many, appearing on the face of the record itself, 
which certainly would induce any Court of Error 
(o review the proceedings in the Court below, and 
he should submit, therefore, on that short statement 
of the facts of the case, that if this Court had juris- 
diction to exercise the power he was now invoking 
on behalf of the prisoner there was ample in the 
case to show that it was one of those cases in which 
that power ought to be exercised. This principle 
was laid down many years ago in Courts in Eng- 
land. After quoting sections 251 and 252 of Bi- 
shop on Criminal Procedure, Vol. I, the headings 
of which are respectively “ When and before whom 
bail may, be given” and ‘In what cases ? guilt 
doubtful,” Mr. Lowder went on to say that these 
clauses evidently referred to the exercise of the dis- 
cretion of the judge before the defendant had been 
convicted and before sentence had been passed. 
But he would now argue this point: that not- 
withstanding that Fullert had been convicted and 
sentenced, nevertheless this Court had power to 
grant this motion, namely by staying proceedings 
and by temporarily releasing the prisoner from 
custody until the result of this petition to the 
President by way of appeal had been notified to 
the Court. 

The Consul-General asked Mr. Lowder to ex- 
plain what sort of proceedings he meant when 
he spoke of a stay of proceedings. There was 
nothing going in Court with regard to Fullert’s 
case, that he knew of. What proceedings was 
he to stay ? 

Mr. Lowder said he took that expression from 
section 4,095 of the Revised Statutes which had 
reference to a stay of proceedings by the Minister 
in-China or Japan. ‘That waeiwhere/ Re got the 
expression, and but for this section he should not 
have made use of it. Hehad meant to refer to 
this section later on but he might as well do so now. 
He would do so for the purpose of showing that 
the application, although perhaps novel in. this 
Court and in’ Yokohama, was certainly by no 
means unknown to the law; that it was an applica- 
tion which he thought he was right in saying was 
frequently made in the United States Courts as it 
certainly was in the Courts of Great Britain in 
cases of misdemeanours, to which he was now 
referring, and frequently granted. And this 
section showed that certainly in acase where a 
Minister was exercising cither original or ap- 
pellate criminal jurisdiction he might exercise the 
power Counsel was now invoking. Further as 
showing that the principle was not unknown 
even to this particular law or charter which gave 
jurisdiction to these Courts, he presumed that 
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lease from the sentence or a stay of proceed- 
ings in carrying out the sentence, whether 
already partially carried out or not—that the pro- 
ceedings tocarry out the unexpired portion—or if the 
punishment had not commenced, then thatthe pro- 
ceedings to punish the prisoner be stayed. It would 
be seen that in the motion he was now arguing on 
he asked for a stay of proceedings anda temporary 
release from custody on providing such bail or 
other security as the justice of the case might de- 
mand; therefore admitting that even although the 
judge might be inclined to grant the prayer of the 
motion nevertheless it was only fair and proper 
and right that he should add to the decree or order 
a further decree providing that the prisoner should 
provide such other security as the Court might 
think fit. It was rather interesting to investigate 
the question of where this power of releasing a 
convicted prisoner originated—whether, that was 
to say, it was a power which could not be 
exercised by this or any other Court unless it bea 
power expressly given to the Court by statute, or 
whether it took its origin in the common law, whe- 
ther indeed it may not be said to be the exercise 
of a common law discretion. He hoped tobe able 
to show the Court that it was in its origin a com- 
mon law discretion, and that although several 
states in the United States had legislated, and the 
British Parliament also had legislated, with regard 
to this, conferring a specific power upon the Courts, 
this legislation was considered expedient in 
order to give expression to the common law, and 
that it did not create a new right or privilege 
which had not existed many years before. If he 
was successful in that; if he was successful further 
in showing that this Court, in the absence of ex- 
press legislation, ought to be governed by the 
principle of the common law, then he should ask his 
Honour to agree with him that jurisdiction would 
be rightly exercised in this particular case. ‘That 
this Court had, unless under certain circumstance 
to be governed by the common law. would, he 
thought, be manifest from the perusal of section 
4,080 of the Revised Statutes. In a Court, 
especially a Court such as this, of somewhat limited 
jurisdiction, when a question of jurisdiction arose 
they must in the first place look tothe charter or law 
constituting it and under which it exercised its 
functions. “Consequently in all questions of this 
nature the charter to be looked to was the original 
act of 1860, the further act of 1870, and the Statutes 
Revised, which embodied these acts under the title 
of “ Foreign Relations.” But though these acts give 
a Court certain jurisdictional powers and point out 
—in some instances more or less clearly, and in some 
others ambignously,—what the jurisdiction of these 
Courtsis, it was never intended that every power to 
be exercised by this Court should be found set out in 
detail in any one section, otherwise this section 
4,086 would certainly never have been inserted. If 
it was found then that the power he was now 
invoking was not conferred upon this Court in so 
many words they had to go back to 4,086 and that 
again brought them back to this, that this Court, 
in the absence of express legislation, was to be 
governed by the common law, and this in turn 
brought him back to what the common law was on 
the point. The first case that he had been able to 
find was that of Rex v. Saltash, 2 Showers, 93, 1078 
to 1695, cited in Bishop on Criminal Procedure 
note 1, section 255, The next case cited was Anony- 
mous, 3 Sal. 58, [rom note 2, section 2553 these re- 
ports extended from 1689 to 1705. The third case 
was Rex v. Reader, 1 Strange, 1; Strange’s reports 
extending from 1716 to 1749. Before arguing on 
these cases he read the text of the work from which 
he was citing—sections 253 and 254—in which the 
broad proposition was laid down that the tendency 
of the later English doctrine in cases of misde- 
meanour was in the direction that if it was pro- 
bable that the objections would be sustained the 
Courts could accept bail. But the American 
Courts went farther than that— 

The Consul-General said he remembered one of 
the American cases referred to by Me. Lowder and 
two similar cascs had happened recently in which 
similar applications were made. 

Mr. Lowder, continuing, said in the case at the 
bar there was an affidavit showing that the petition 
for pardon had been duly perfected and was to be 
sent forward by the Minister of the United States, 
Unfortunately “there was no Court except this to 
which he could make this application because 
he could not get any Court to hear him, and il 
the power were not in this Court then it’ would 
follow that in all such cases, however, manifestly 
unjust the case may be, there was no jurisdiction 
bby means of which to aliord justice. It was for 
that reason that he had cited at the commencement 
the 25tst section, 

The Consul-General said he had always under- 
od bail to be some security to be piven that the 
party would render himself up in execution and 
therefore the bail was generally giyen belore the 
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Court of First Instance and meant that the prisoner 
vould appear before that Court and render himself 
in execution of whatever the judgment might be, or 
when an appeal was taken to a higher Court, and 
then meaning that he would render himself amena- 
ble to whatever judgment might be given there. 
Now, in this case there was no appeal—that had 
been decided—and he did not know that there was 
any case in which the Court could give bail when 
there was simply an appeal to the Queen or the 
President. 

Mr. Lowder said he had not been able to find 
any such case; he did not suppose a case had ever 
arisen. Generally the pardoning power of the 
executive is invoked in a case where the judge 
trying the case imagines or certifies that there has 
been A miscarriage of justice, but the appeal then 
went immediately from the Judge to the Secretary 
of State and was at once decided, in the course of 
a day or two. Therefore no application of this 
kind, so far as his researches went, had ever been 
made pending a petition for pardon. It had not 
been made, he submitted, because the occasion for 
it had never arisen; but clearly in the case of this 
Court, situated as it is out here, and with the 
pardoning power many thousands of miles away, 
if the Court could see that the power is one that is 
exercised by it he thought his Honour would not 
hesitate to say that, following that principle and if 
the justice of the case required it, the principle 
would be put into operation in favour of the 
prisoner rather than that he should be detained in 
custody when he should not be so detained, and 
when it was an injustice so to detain him. 

The Consul-General said it was unfortunate 
that there was no appeal from the judgment of 
this Court, but in a great many cases in the United 
States appeals were not permitted. ‘The judgment 
in this case was final by the statute, 

Mr. Lowder said but for the judgment being 
final by the statute there would have been a writ 
of error, The only remedy now, however, was by 
a petition for pardon to the President, und that 
petition really assumed the form of an appcal from 
the conviction of this Court. If his Honour would 
look upon it in thatlight and would then apply to it 
the principle decided in the case he had cited he 
thought the Court would be able to come to the 
conclusion that. the prisoner in this case should be 
releascd. No harm could result, he submitted, 
because the Court would naturally take ample 
security for the rendition of the prisoner at the pro 
per time, when in the event of the pardon not 
being granted he could he put back into prison 
for the rest of his term of imprisonment. 

The Consul-General here made an observation 
based upon what he had noticed in the Eng 
lish statutes and also, he was sure, in the statutes 
of the United States. Suppose, he said, a pr 
soner were sentenced to imprisonment for a year, 
and, having appealed, were released on bail at 
the end of six months, if the judgment of the 
lower Comt were confirmed and the prisoner 
were again arrested he would be credited with 
the first six months. Suppose his Honour, how- 
ever, were to discharge Follerts that no reply 
were received from the United States in an- 
swer to the petition for three months, and at the 
end of that time he were to issue a warrant for 
the arrest of Fullert, he could have no judgment 
to show for this second arrest. Fullert miglit say 
that his punishment was under the original judg- 
ment, which stood unreversed, unchanged and un 
altered, and that judyment expired on ist Novem: 
ber while now it was the 1st of December. If he 
took that position the only record his Honour 
could turn to was that he had agreed with the 
prisoner to let him out. 

Mr. Lowder said there was the security of the 
bailor. And besides it would be found the 
judgment mentioned no date of commencement 
or termination : it was simply imprisonment for six 
months. As far back as 1716 to 1749, long before 
there was any statute in England or the United 
States, the right was exercised as a common law 
right, in support of which he painted to the case of 
Rex v. Reader, already cited. He should, taking 
ull considerations into account, ask the Consul- 
General to make up his mind that he had the 
power to exercise this authority ; that was to say, 
grant the prayer of the application and what was 
Called in the act a stay of proceedings. 
at it seemed to 
him as if there should be a power of superseding 
to await the action of the President. Tl was 
too, that as in the English statutes the 
ld have the power of pardon. 

Mr. Lowder'said the power to be invoked would 
come under the head of what Blackstone called 
falsilying or reversing the judgment. 

In the course of farther discussion, 

‘The Consul-Genoral remarked that the judg- 
ment found Fullert to be a citizen of the United 

tates. 
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The Consul-General remarked t 





















Mr. Lowder said no, it found him to be an Ame- 
rican seaman, That was one of his strongest 
points: that in a Court of unlimited jurisdiction 
everything necessary to give jurisdiction should be 
stated in the charge and’ found in the judgment. 
The charge stated him to be a seaman of the 
United States, while the evidence showed him to be 
employed as master of the vessel, which simply got 
papers from the Consulate. 

The Court then adjourned. 











A RUSSIAN PRINCE MALIGNED. 
——_ 

To tHe Eprror or THe “S. 

CHRONICLE.” 

Sir,—In the Fepan Daily Mail of July 24th, 
1886, the following article appeared :— 

“A story is current which shows that even Ame- 
ricans can be too confiding. ‘The scene is laid in 
Vladivostock, whither an enterprising citizen of the 
United States made his way some months ago. At 
Vladivostock officialdom reigns supreme. Men 
must do exactly as they are ordered by the police or 
accept the consequences, which are pleasantly un- 
certain. Nevertheless there is room for enterprise. 
‘Those who manage to make themselves agreeable 
to the authorites do a roaring trade. One can 
understand that these conditions might tempt a 
speculative “foreigner” with some command of 
coin. And one can understand, also, that under 
these conditions the patronage of an official of note 
might appear extravagantly valuable. ‘This ex- 
plains how the American got there, and also how 
he cameto wish that he had stayed away. He 
found there a certain Russian Prince who wanted 
money and had many prospects to offer in ex- 
change for it. The Amur is still undeveloped. 
‘The Prince promised sundry concessions in that 
region, and the American; leaving a partner 
behind him in| Viadivostock, wenthome to pro- 
cure $70,000, which was sent out in hard cash, 
together with sundry vessels chartered for the 
‘development.’ One thing more the Prince 
wanted—a somewhat difficult thing to procure, 
being nothing less than a steam launch capable of 
running thirteen knots an hour. ‘There could be 
ho straining at trifles. The launch was ordered 
and in due time shipped for its destination. Mean- 
while the Prince had suggested to the partner that 
divect inspection of the region to be developed 
might be desirable, and the latter, acquiescing, set 


Francisco 





























out upon his travels. While he was absent a 
Japanese steamer appeared upon the scene, and 
the Prince shipped himself quietly away. Shortly 


alter his disappearance the original’ American 
arrived, and would have been in consternation had. 
he not had in his possession sundry documents duly 
signed by the Prince. ‘These were carried forth. 
with to the Governor, but, alas! people that deal 
with Princes are in the vicinity of danger. His 





highness’ signature, though as an autograph very 
pretty and’ very distinguished, was tor legal 





purposes quite valueless. It is not improbable 
that a thireen-knot steam launch may be offered 
for sale in these markets ere long.” 

As Lam the “confiding American’ referred to, 
and as the Russian prince named is no less a per- 
son than Prince Ferdinand Wittgenstein, Major- 
General in the Russian army and Aide-de-Camp 
to the Emperor, as well as a member of the 
Imperial family, | deem it a duty to the Prince as 
wellas to myself (as Lam well known to be the 
holder and. principal owner of the privileges), to 
state that the respectable journal has been’ misin- 
formed, and in its leading columns has given place 
toa Munchausen story 

The Prince is visiting Japan for his health. He 
has not been the author nor ani 1 the victim, of 
any swindle, I beg leave to state that the valuable 
privileges L own were officially granted to me 
under contract and by special dispatch of his E 
cellency Governor-General Baron Korf, Governor 
of Pacific Siteria, registered at the Russian Con- 
sulate in this city, and furnished me under the 
































royal Consular seal by A. E. Olarofsky, his Im- 
perial Russian Majesty ‘s Consul-General here, said 


al 
an- 


dispatch, partly in cipher, being No. 93, 
Siberian ‘archives, and No, 195 series of San F 
5, dated December 23, 1885. 
pyal prince is to be called A swindler, I 
hope the estimable journal <poken of will be care- 
ful to verify the facts, and not use by implication 
the name of a man who deeply respects the princely 
Most respectfully, 
Ricmarp H. Savace. 
Palace Hotel, S. B., August 23, 188 













jgentleman icleited to. 
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LATEST TELEGRAM. MAIL STEAMERS. LATEST SHIPPING. 
ae pe Pera 
[RevTer «© SpectaL” To “ Japan Maiv.”) THE NEXT MAIL IS DUK ARRIVALS. 





London, September 19th. 
THE ST, LEGER, 


Ormonde. 
Mi irin, 








THE EASTERN MAILS. 
The tender of the P. & O. S 
pany has been accepted for the conveyance of 
the mails to India and China for ten years. 
BULGaKIA. 

The Powers have replied to Turkey that no 
Power will occupy Bulgaria. 
THE BRITISH IN EGYPT. 

The Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in 
reply to a question, has stated that a withdrawal 
from Egypt will not take place till a complete 
reform has been effected. 

London, September 20th. 
THE NEW IRISH BILL, 

Mr. Parnell’s bill has been introduced. It 
empowers Land Courts to abate rents, and also 
provides for a two years’ stay of eviction when 
tenants deposit half the arrears in Court. 

The bill has passed its first reading in the 
House of Commons. 

Mr. Gladstone is returning to London to take 
a share in the debate. 

















London, September 21st. 
THE BULGARIAN REVOLUTION, 
The Bulgarian Assembly has adopted the bill 
providing for the trial of Prince Alexander's 
kidnappers, in spite of a Russian protest. 





London, September 22nd. 
ATTEMPTED REVOLUTION IN MADRID, 
An unsuccessful attempt has been made by 
the Republicans to cause a military emeute in 
Madrid. 





PARNELL'S BILL. 
The Secretary of State for Home Affairs has 
opposed Parnell’s 





EGYPT. 

The French press are clamouring for Euro- 
pean intervention in Egypt. 

London, September 23rd. 
PARNELL'S BILL. 

The House of Commons has thrown out 

Parnell’s Bi!l on the second reading. 
RIOTS IN BELFAST. 

There are continued riots in Belfast. Fifteen 
hundred rioters have been dispersed by the 
military. 

RUSSIAN TROOPS FOR THE EAST. 

Russian reinforcements have left Odessa for] ‘ 
Vladivostock. 











CHESS. 
2 
By Mr. L. Guiner. From La Strategie. 
BLACK. 





WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in 3 moves. 
Answer to Chess Problem of September 18th, 1886, 
By Herr Kuixe. 


White. Black. 
1—B. to K. B. 8. 1—Any. 
2.—R. to K. B. 6dis.ch. 2—Any. 


3.—mate. 
Correct answer received from “ Tgsa.” 
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‘kong. per M. M. Co, 
From Hongkong. per P.M. Co. 








Saturday, Sept. 25th. 
Thucsday, Sept. 30th 





Me per one 
per P.M. Co. 


Friday, October ist. 


From America 


* rol 


Monday, Oct. 11th 





with F Kobe on September 24 
+ Cuy of Pebing leit Hongkong on September aged. City. of 
de Janeiro lest San Francisco on September arst. 
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LEAVES 





Hongkong... per P.& O.Co, Tuesday, Sept. 28th. 
For Shanghai, 
Kohe, “and }per N.Y. K. Tuesday, Sept. 28th. 






perP.M.Co. Saturday, Oct. and. 











TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
+ 


YOKOMAMA.TOKYO RAILWAY. 
‘Teatus trave Yorouama Station at 6.35, 8.00, 
8.50. 945, and 11.00a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4.00, 
4.50,* 6.00, 7.15, 8 30, 9.45, and 11.00} p.m. 

PRAINS Litave TOKYO (Shimbashi) at 6.35, 8.00, 
9.15,% 9.45, and 11.00 a.m,; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 40.0, 
4.50," 6.00, 7.1§, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00f p.m. 

Fanes—Virst Single, ven 1.00; Second do., 
First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., sen go. 














sen 603 








Uhoae marked with 4) run through, without stopping at Teurumi, 
Kawasaki and Qniors Stations. ‘Those marked {-are the same 
ae aticve with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Stations 

1.0K YO.MAYERASHI RAILWAY, 





Puaiis Leavis TORVO (Uyeno) at §.25 and 9.25a.m. 
and MAYRBASHI at §.25 a.m, 








and 12.25 and 4.50 p.m, 


Fanus—First-class (Separate Compaitment), 
180; Second.class, yen 2.28; 






yen 
Third-class, yen 114. 








YAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 


‘Teatns LEAVE TaKasaxt at 6.50 and 9 55 a.m, and 
too and 4.10 p.m.; and Yoxoxaws at 8.25 and 11.30 
a.m., and 2.40 and 5 45 p.m. 


TOKYO. 
‘TRAINS LE 
p.m 











JNOMIYA 
ve ToKy6 (Uyeno) 
nd Ursunomiva at 9.30 


RAILWAY, 
9.25 am, and 4 50 
nd 4.55 p.m. 


Fanes—First-class, yen 3.50; Second-class, ye 2.10; 
Vhird-class, yen 1.05. 








SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

‘Trains Leave Suiwacawa at 849 and 11.49 a.m., 
and 2.44 and 6.29 p.m.; and Akavaxi at 9.55 a.m., and 
12.50, 405, and 835 p.m. 

Fanus—First-class, sen 70; 
‘Third-class, sen 23. 





Second-class, sen 46; 


KOBE.OTSU RAILWAY, 

Trams weave Kone (up) at .55, 7.85, 

14,55 am. ; and 1.55, 9.55, 5.55, 7-55, and 9.95 p.m, 

‘Trains ‘Leave KA (up) at 4.45, 7.6, 9.0, and 
11.6 a.m. ; and 1.6, 36, §.6,7.6, and 9.6 p.m. 

Trains Leave K¥oro (up) at 6.46, 8.46, and 10.46 
am. ; and 12.46, 2.46, 4.46, 6.46, and 8.46 p.m, 

Trains veave Orsu (down) at 5.45, 7.45, 9-45, and 
11.45 am. ; and 1.45, 3.45, 5.45, and 7.45 p.m. 

Trats ‘Leave Kyoto (down) at 6.45, 8.45, and 
10.45 a.m. ; and 12.45, 2.45, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 p.m, 

Trains Leave Osaka (down) at 6.25, 8.25, and 
10.25 am.; and 12.25, 2.25, 4.25, 6.25, 8.25, and 
10.25 p.m, 

Fanes—Kobe to Osaka: 
Second do., sen 60 : First Return, yen 1.50 ; Second do.» 
sen oo, Kobe to Kyoto: First Single, yen 2.25; 
Second do., yen 1.40: First Return, yen 3.55; Second 
do., yen 2.10, Kobe to Otsu: First’ Single, yen 2.85 ; 
Second do., yen 1.70: First Return, yen 4.30; Second 
do., yen 2.53. 













First Single, yew 1.005 











OCEAN AND COASTING STEAMERS., 


Steamships are regularly despatched from the Port 
of Yokohama for the following destinations -— 

For Evrore—The P, & O. Company's steamer sails 
fortnightly on Tuesday, efd Inland Sea Ports, making 
connection with the English mail at Hongkong, for 
Marseilles and Plymouth, The Messageries Mari- 
times Co.'s steamer sails fortnightly on Sunday, 
carries the French mail, and makes connection at 
Hongkong with the mail-boat for Marseilles. 

For San Francisco—The steamers of the O. & O. 
Co. and the P, M. Co, sail hence, approximately, every 
to days. 








YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


STEAMERS Leave the English Hatoba daily at 8.30 
am,,and 12.00m., and 4.15 p.m.; and leave Yoko- 
suka at 6.30 and'11,00 a.m., and 4,00 p.m.—Fare, 
20 sen, 











Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 18th 
September,—Kobe 17th September, Shanghai 
and ports, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, W. H. Walker, 
2oth September,—Hongkong 14th September, 
Mails and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Stettin, German steamer, 1,815, Warnkers, roth 
Scptember,—Hongkong rith September, Ge- 
neral.—Ahrens & Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, G. S. 
Burdis, 20th September,—Kobe 18th Septem: 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Thibet, British steamer, 1,671, W. D. Mudie, 20th 
September,—Hongkong ‘11th September via 
pagesakiand Kobe, General.—P. & O. S. N. 








Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
Christiansen, 20th September,—Hakodate 16th 
September, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kiorio Maru, Japanese steamer, 236, Eguchi, 21st 

September,—Handa 20th September, Gene- 

ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 21st September,—Kobe 20th Septem- 
ber, General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 21st 
September,—Vokkaichi 20th September, Ge- 

al,—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer 356, Kaya, 22nd 
September,—Handa 21st September, Gene- 
tal—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 506, Tokito, 
22nd September,—Yokkaichi 21st September, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fearless, German cutter, 18, L. Gierow, 22nd Sep- 
tember,—North Pacific Islands 19th Septem- 
ber, Fur and 33 Scals.—Captain, 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Mahl- 
mann, 22nd September,—Kobe 21st Septem- 
ber, General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Eudora, British bark, 1,142, Fulton, 23rd Septem- 
ber, —Kobe 19th September, General, —Frazar 

City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,400, D. E. 
Fricle, 23rd_September,—San’ Francisco. 4th 
Sietembers Mails and General.—P. M. 


Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, Pender, 
dard Seplemben--Vokkarchizana september, 

General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Swain, 23rd 
September,—Hakodate 21st’ September, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 478, Tamura, 24th 
September,—Sendai 22nd’ September, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,208, Haswell, 
24th September,—Shanghai,and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Hakodate Maru, Japanese steamer, 346, Inouye, 
24th September,—Handa 23rd September, 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Young, 
2th September,—Kobe 24th September, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Kuga, 25th 

September,—Vokkaichi 231d September, Cie- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 





ne 




















DEPARTURES. 


Hampshire, British steamer, 1,700, Kertuish, roth 
‘eptember,—Kobe, General. Smith, Baker 


0. 

Mensaleh, French steamer, 1,276, C. Benois, 1th 
September,—Hongkong, Mails and General. 
—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Stettin, German steamer, 1,815, Warnkers, 20th 
September,--Kobe, Mails and General.—Ah- 
rens & Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 21st 
September,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
F, Christensen, 21st September,—Yokosuka, 
Ballast.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yetchu Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, Thompson, 
2ist September, — Otaru, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, G. S. 
Burdis, 22nd September,—Kobe, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 22nd 
September, — Yokkaichi, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,693, W. H. Walker, 
23rd September,—San Francisco, Mails and 
General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Chitose Maru, apiece steamer, 356, Kaya, 23rd 
September, — Yokkaichi, General, — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 


Original from 
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Flintshire, British steamer, 1,017, Doncaster, 23rd 
September,—Kobe, General. —Adamson, Bell 
& Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
‘mond, 23rd September,—Hakodate, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Tokito, 
Pp 





23rd September,—Vokkaichi, General.—) 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 

September,—Vokkaichi, C 
VYusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steame 
September,—Kobe, Mails 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steame 
dine, 24th ‘September,—Sa 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 





0, Pende 











1,525, Swain, 24tl 








ala, 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED, 
Per British steamer Belgic, from Hongkong 
Messrs. H. C. Maclean, E. 
cabi 








Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 
lessrs. Howard Cortland, Peter 


hai and port 
C. Walker, H. S. Bateman, M. Adler, I 
Matsuda Kusakari, and Otakasaka in 
Messrs. G. E. Hay, Hawazu, and Shiraka in se 
cond class; and 60 Japanese in steerage. 
Bremen: Mr. A. Kratiss in cabin. 
P. 

Major Harrison, Mr. and Mrs. Hogart, Surgeot 

H. Como, Messrs. Caldwell, C. Mooney 
Midzutani, Lo Ham-sing, Ah Lee, Mugford, H 
rao, and J. Futasuga i 
steerage. 








a 























Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Mart, from 


Kobe :—Rev. and Mrs. McKim, Miss Hellyer 
Mr. and Mrs. Burmeister, Mr. and Mrs. Saiki, 
Mr. and Mrs. Obana, Mr. Kataoka and_ son, 
Messrs. F. W. Hellyer, C. W. Fearon, S 
Hasegawa, Hattori, 








class; and 203 Japanese in steerage. 


Per American steamer City of Sydney, from San 


Francisco :—Marquis and Marchioness Hachisuka 
companion and servant, Mr. and Mrs. F. Abegy 
Rey. and Mrs. A. Oltman, Rey. and Mrs. F. A. € 
sidy, Miss Mary Prince, Miss Wintermuth, Re! 
J. W. Saunby, Messrs. E. W. Fisher, A. Kerr 
H. S. Harton, Stewart M. Brice, F 
McCormack, and A. Rubl in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, 
Shanghai and ports:—Mrs. Y. Duer, it 
amah, Mrs, Jas. Simpson and child, Mr 
Ross, Messrs. Kirkwood, Masfen, H. E. 




















Kuki, Nagayama, 

5 Japanese in second clas 

Japanese, and 2 Chinese in steerage. 
DEVARTED. 

Per French steamer Mengaleh, for Hongkon: 
—Mr, John Carroll and family, Messrs. 
Ryder, Dent, E. Smith, Yoshima, James Vouny, 
Edward Young, Ganaguer, Bonnelle, Le Bourch: 
Fable, Girand, Gouirens, Granet, Destrez, Lebon! 


higehisa, and Deura in cabin 








Dubois, Theleppo Agresti, and Shaku’ Komen 


in cabin. 

Per German steamer Stettin, for 
ports :—Mr. and Mrs. Horace Fletcher and child, 
Mrs. A. J. Marsh, Mr. H. Ahrens and servant 
Miss M. Schoeck, Messts. A. Taege, and A. C. 
Bloxham in cabin; and 2 Europeans and 13 Chi 
nese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Sha 
hai and ports :—Captain and Mrs. Bunbury, 
Matsuko, Count Matsura, Rev. Mr. George, 
H.W. Denison, T. Yoshikawa, R. Moto, § 














chiya, Y. Yasuoka, S. Shibuya, K. Aoki, N. Na- 





kayama, and K. Hashiguchi in cabin: Mrs. 
Katsu, Miss F. Nakai, Miss Yam 

T. Yamawaki, N. Ishii, N. Naj Inouye 
. Furukawa in second class; and 77 Japa 
nese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Belgic, fo 
Prince Louis Napoleon, Mrs. McKim, 
children, and Japanese servant, Captain W. H 
Parker, Mrs. Alex. Center, Master Alex. Center, 
Messrs. M. Levy, G. W.’ Marriott, G. Goward, 
M. Marians, John Middleton, M. M 

2 Russell and servant, G. S. Ds 
vier, M. Alsagolf and servant, 
dN. R. O’Conor in cabin, 


































is, 






CARGOES. 

Per French steamer Menzeleh,—Silk, for 
86 bales, 

Per German steamer Stettiu, for London vi 
jorts:—21 bales Raw Silk for London; 
Waste Silk for Marseilles ; 7 bales Waste 
London. 








Silk for 


Digitized by Gox« gle 


24th 
eral.— Nippon 


and General.— 


1,182, Kender- 
General.— 


Bancal, and Villiers in 


cabin ; 


For 


British steamer Zhsbef, from Hongkong :— 
1 





cabin ; and 26 Japanese in 





iguchi, Kobayashi, Kana- 
maru, and Kotow in cabin ; § Japanese in second 








Gob: 
Reynell, 
Doebbling, Bois, J. Riach, J. S. Southey, Moi 


nd 2 Europeans, 105 





W.. 


London vid | Anjer Head in the v 






Messrs. 


n Francisco :— 
three 


hella and 





40 bales Omaisali; thence to por 






Per Japanese 


amet Tokio Maru, for Shang: 
hai and ports 


reasure, $9,500. 





























Per British steamer Belgic, tor San Francisco :— 
TRA. 
sun xEw OTHER 
FRANCISCO. YORK. CITIES, TOTAL 
Shanghai 670 370 1,232 
Hyogo aie 130.7 047, s 
Yokohama 04 1818-4734 9,516 
Hongkong 2158} "205 = 378 
Total 8.348 3449-75734 190522 
Sub 
six wo ormeR 
H PRancisco, YORK, CITIES, -10TAL, 
Shanghai = 136 = 136 
Hongkong ...... = 103 — 163 
Yokohama ....... — 353 — 233 








Total ., — "552 = 
Per American steamer City of Sydney, from San 
Francisco :—29 packages U.S. mail, and general 
merchandise, 
Per Japanese steamer Vokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $200,000.00. 


REPORTS. 


German steamer Steftin, Captain F. Warn- 
kers, reports:—Left Hongkong September 11th, 
at 1 p.m. and first 3 days experienced light easter- 
ly wind and clondy sky; midnight on 15th wind 
freshened from SE, and blew a strong gale with 
heavy squalls of rain and a high confused sea; 
d shifted to S.W. and moderated; on the 
16th, atSa.m. wind shifted to N.W. and increased 
toa strong gale with heavy rain and thick weather 
with heavy cross sea; ship shipping heavy seas fore 
and aft; midnight onthe 16th, gale decreasing and 
wind shifted to south and blew a strong breeze 
with a heavy cross sea and cloudy sky and con- 
tinued so to Rock Island; and from thence to port 
strong S.W. wind and clear weather. Arrived in 
"| Yokoham ptember 18th, at 10.30 p.m. 
7) ‘Lhe British steamer Belgic, Captain Walker, 
reports: —Left Hongkong, September 14th, at 3 
p.m. and experienced light easterly and N. 
ds and smooth sca throughout the passage. 
ived in Yokohama, September 18th, midnight. 
The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Capt. 
Christiansen, reports:—Left Hakodate the 17th 
September, 4.45 p.m. with light wind and 
?}cloudy weather, from Nuro Saki to Kinkasan 
moderate gale from south with rough head sea, 
light S.W. and N.E. wind and fine clear weather 
to port. Arrived the 19th September at 8.45 p.m 
The Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, Cap, 
tain Burdis, reports :—Left Kobe, September 18ih- 
at 6 p.m. and experienced light variable winds 
from S.W. to North and fine weather throughout 
the passage. Arrived in Yokohama at 4 a.m. on 
2oth, 
2) ‘The Japanese steamer Neigata Maru, Captain 
3] Drummond, reports :—Lelt Kobe the 20th Septem- 
ber, at 10 a.m. and experienced overcast. and 
cloudy weather, and north-easterly winds to Ichiye- 
aki; thence variable winds round Oshima. till 
midnight; thence fresh breeze commenced to blow 
from east, and at daylight it became much stronger 
| |with high head sea fo Rock Island; thence wind 
;|shifted to N.E., cloudy and threatening weather 
,}attended with showers. Arrived at Yokohama the 
2ist September, at 6.45 p.m. Passed three 
steamers—Oxfordshirve, French mail boat and 
nity of Hinomisaki. 
,| The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Alaru, Cap- 
,{tain Mahlmann, reports:—Left Kobe the 21st 
‘|September, at to a.m. and experienced light 
- Jeasterly winds and smooth sea to Omisaki; thence 
to Sagami strong S.S.W. winds and high sea with 
- |heavy rain; and thence to port calm and overcast. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 22nd September, at 
5 p.m. 
he American steamer City of Sydney, Captain 
D. E, Friele, from San Francisco, reports moderate 
. | weather with variable winds. 
The Japanese steamer Omi Mart, Captain 
, | Swain, Feports :—Left Hakodate the 22nd Septem- 
‘|ber, at 8 a.m. and experienced fresh southerly 
winds and heavy rain during the first part, and 
the latter part fresh variable winds and overcast 
sky. Arrived at Oginohama the 23rd at 8 a.m. 
./and left the same day, at 3 p.m. with light nor- 
,|therly winds, southerly swell, and light rains 
, throughout, Arrived at Yokohama the 23rd Sep- 
|tember, at 4.30 p.m. 
»| The Japanese steamer Yokshama Maru, Cap- 
.|tain Haswell, report Left Shanghai the 18th 
|Scptember, at 8 am, and experienced light 
northerly winds and fine weather. Arrived at 
Nagasalsi the roth, at 5.20 a.m., and left at 4.20 
| p.m. first part fresh easterly winds and latter part 
alm and overcast attended with light rain, Ar- 
rived at Kobe the 22nd, at 5 a.m., and left at 9.35 
‘p.m. on the same day, light northerly winds to 
G < fresh N.E. winds and 
light rain’ Arrived at Yokohama the 24th Sep- 
tember, at 6 a.m. 









































































































LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
es ee 
IMPORTS. 


Yarns and Plain Cottons have again been neg- 
lected and other textiles have been more or less 
dull, but dealers are hopeful that the advent of 

oler weather with the diminution of Cholera in 
Tokyd may bring about the improvement that has 
been kept in anticipation for many weeks past. 
‘Transactions have been small; prices remain gene- 
rally sieady but nominal to a very great extent, 
whilst clearances have scarcely been satisfactory. 

Yarns.—100 bales equally divided between 
English and Bombay form the sales for the week, 
and at present there are no signs of renewed 
activity. 

Corrox Pirce Goops.—15o%pieces Velvet, 100 
pieces Cotton Italians, 1,000 pieces Silesias, 1,000 
Dyed Shirtings, 1,000 pieces. Prints, and. 1,500 
dozen Printed Handkerchiefs are all the sales re- 
ported, Plain Cottons being utterly neglected. 

Woottexs.—Sales comprise 2,000 pieces Mous- 
seline de Laine, 1,000 pieces Italians, 360 pieces 
Cloth, 100 pieces Silk Satins, and 4,000 pairs 
Blankets. 














COTTON YARNS. 





























Nos. 16/24, Ordinary ... $26.00 to 27.50 
Nos. 16,24, Medium ...... 27.75 to 28.50 
16/24, Good to Best 29.00 to 29.75 
6/24, Reverse 30.00 to 31.00 

32, Ordinary 30.00 to 31.00 
28,32, Medium... 31.25 to 31.75 

28 32, Good to Best 32.00 to 32.75 
38/42, Medium to Best... 34.00 to 35.00 
No. 325, Two-fold vs... 32.50. to 34.00 
No. 428, Two-fold 35.50 to 39.50 
No. 20s, Bombay... 26.00 to 27.50 
No. 16s, Bombay. i 24,75. to 26.25 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay ..... 23.00 to 24.50 


COTTON PIECE GOODS, 





































Grey Shistings—841h, 384 yds, 39inches $1.70 to 2.10 
icey Shistings—glh 98) yds. 45 inches 220 to 2.05 
loth—71b, ayyards, gainches ..... 145 to 1.57b 

igo Shirting—12 yards, 44 inches... 1.60 to 1.75 

fs Assorted, 24 yards, 3oinches... 1.70 to 2.35 
Cotton Italians and Saitecis Blacks 32, “ra vin 

inches. sia aeaistie COFt IDs Ov 
Cukey Redeifto alll, 24 garde; 30 eswemne 

Inches....esserve soso fesieeenss 120 101030 
Turkey Reds—2} to 31, 24 yards, 30 

inches... ...-10-- inher. Aig Ae 1.60 
Turkey Reds—34 to git, 24 yards, 30 

ches saree to 2.20 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22 inches .... to 7 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... to o. 
Vaffachelas, 12’ yards, 43 inches . to 2.05 

WOOLLENS. 
ain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches ... $400 tv 5.30 
igued Orleaus, 29-31 yards, j1inches. 3.25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches ....... 0.21 to 0.31 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 

gu inches ed o.ngh to 0.164 
Mousselinede Laine—Htajime,24 yards, 

31 inches éeteasbeciccnenssitc 9 O88 18 Bah 
Mouisselinede l'aine—Vuzen, 24 yards, 

41 inches Pea ts + 0.30 lo 0.40 
Clotis—Pilots, 5 @ 56 inches 035 to o4s 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inche: 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ s6 inches . 0.40 to 0.60 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 6 to 4lb, 

per Ib 0.374 to 0.45 





METALS. 


More doing but at lower prices all round—the 
heavy arrivals from home and from China having 
had their effect. 

Trox.—Business done at 10 cents. reduction, 
holders being glad to accept these offers in face of 
recent arrivals and higher exchange. 

Wire Natts—Stocks are piling up and or- 
dinary assortments are decidedly weaker. A fair 
amount of business at the reduction. 

_ Try Peates.—Nominally the turn easier, but 
Stocks are not large. 


Par ricet, 












Flat Bars, } inch ...... 2.60 to 2.6: 
Flat Bars, } inch. seo 273 
Round and square up to j inch. 2.00 to 2.75 
Nailrod, assorted. " 2.40 to 2.50 
Nailrod, small size 2.60 to 2.70 
Wire Nails, assorted 4:50 to 5.50 

Plates, per box. 300 to 5.80 

Iron, No.3. 1.20 to 1.25 





KEROSENE. 
At last we have to record a move. 
50,000 cases Devoe 115° have been sold at $1.77 


About 


both spot” and “futures.” In addition to these 

purchases there have been damages sold at 

auction and the trade all round looks more pro- 

mising. Deliveries continue on a good scale and 

present stock (including vessels unloading) is 
(0,000 cases. 








rencatt, 
Devoe PE 
Comet itera 


Stella 
Original from 





None 
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SUGAR, 
Business has been very small and the market is 
weak for all descriptions, 





White, No. 1 $7.25 to 7.30 
White, No. 2 -.-+-+ 5.99 to 5.05 
White, No. 3 see 5.60 to $.70 
White, No. 4 4:90 to 5.00 
White, No. 5 .. 4.00 to 4.10 
Brown Forniosa 400 to 4.05 





EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK, 

Our last issue was of the 17th instant; since that 
date we lave had a fair amount of business 
ing, and Settlements for the week reach 345 piculs, 
divided thus:—Hanks 22 piculs, Filatures and 
Rereels 300 piculs, Kakeda 23 piculs. Besides the 
trade done by foreign hongs, the Doshinsha has 
exported jo bales by yesterday’s mail for New 
York. 

‘The steady demand for Europe has continued ; 
but American buyers kept aloof until a couple of 
days ago, when they took in aconsiderable quanti- 
ty of Silk, very little of which is yet weighed-up. 
Holders now show a little more disposition to be 
moving ; they find that sterling exchange does not 
again drop ‘to the very low quotations of last 
month, and are inclined to do. business at some 
reduction upon recent values. 

Arrivals continue upon a good scale, and there 
is now a fine assortment on offer from nearly all 
producing districts. ‘The Stock-list gives a total of 
8,500 piculs—principally Filatures and Re-reels, 
the staple trom Oshu province not having come to 
hand very freely at present. Quotations for all 
kinds except Hanks show some reduction. 

‘There have been three mail departures during 
ek: French mail roth, German mail 20th, 
and American mail 23rd. ‘The Menealeh carried 
80 bales for France ; the Stettin 21 bales for Lon- 
don and the Belgic 253 bales for New York. 
Present export to all parts is now 3,620 piculs 
against 3,485 last year and 5,547 at same date 
in 1834. 

Hanks.—Principal Settlements in Hachioji at 
$5705 there has been a lull for some days but at 
closing considerable transactions are reported as 
being under consideration. 

Filatures.—Quite a sudden demand arose, and 
on the 21st several important parcels were taken 
into godown. ‘These have not been definitely 
settled, but the wires are at work; and either 
weighing or rejection may be looked for in a few 
days. Among the figures mentioned are Vone- 
dzawa $800, Hakudeuru $740, Koshu $710, $700, 
$60, with Mino and Bishu at $080. 

e-reels.—Buyers are reported to be in treaty 
for several large parcels including Tortoise at 
$690, Satomi 8070, with other Foshu and Bushu 
kinds at $660 and $650. 

Kakeda.—Some few attempts at business, “ Red 
Horse-head”’ being entered in the list at Soyo with 
a fragment of old staple at $65 

In other Osh sorts and Taysaam kinds no 
transactions as yet. 

QUOTATIONS.—(NEW SILK.) 




























































Hanks—No. 14... i 
Hanks—No, 2 (Shinshu) $650 to 660 
Hanks—No, 2 (Joshu)..... ‘640 to 050 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) 630 to.640 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) 620 to 625 
Hanks—No. 2} to 3 ‘590 to 600 
Hanks—No. 3 570 to $80 
Hanks—No, 3} . 350 to 360 
Filatures—Extra 780 to 79¢ 








Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers 770 














Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers .. 740 to 750 
Filatures—No. 1}, 13/16, 14°17 deniers 720 to 730 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers . 720 to 730 
Filatures—No. 2, 14 18 deviers ‘099 to 700 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers. .....-. 670 to 080 
Re-reels—(Shinshuand Oshu) Best No. t 710 to 720 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers fg0 to 700 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 den 679 to6S0 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 660 to 675 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14,20 deniers a 640 to 650 
Kakedas—Extra Nom. 740 

Kakedas—No. 1 Nom. 740 to 750 
Kakedas—No. 14 Nom. 720 to 730 
Kakedas—No. 2 700 to 710 





Kakedas—No. 24 
Kakedas—No. 3 
Kakedas—N: 
Kakedas—No. 4 































Oshu Send 
No. 3,4 = 
Sodai—No. 24 i = 
Export Tables, Raw Sill, to 24th $ 
SEASON HSNO NT. UNSE-RO. 18RY-8S 
Baugs, Usvres. Bats 
Europe 1,304 o2 2,925 
America 25303, 26-3072 
7 Bales 3,607 5,997 
Total Piculs 3,620 53547 
Settlements and Direct 2"! '*: mente 
Export from rst July § 4°°5° 8,700, 
Stock, 24th Sept... 8,500 5,300 











Available suppliestodate 12,550 12,000 





WASTE SILK. 

Again a large business to be recorded here, 
buyers for both Europe and America making 
play. Settlements for the week are 800 piculs, 
divided thus :—Cocoons 210 piculs, Noshi 500 
piculs, Kibiso 50 piculs, Neré 40 piculs. ‘The 
Export Kaisha are said to be contemplating fur- 
ther shipments immediately. 

Demand has run strong upon Cocoons, Noshi, 
and Kibiso, chiefly for Continental Europe. Prices 
generally are strong and quotations cannot be 
changed from last week; it is probable, however, 
that the rising exchange may soon have some effect 
in this respect. Supplies come in freely and stocks 
are well assorted in most departments 
Both French and German mails had cargo; 
outside steamers have also taken something. ‘The 
Mensaleh carvied 145 bales various Waste chiefly 
for Marseilles; the Stettin 47 bales for various Euro- 
pean ports, the Oxfordshire 18 bales Afawata for 
New York, and the Port Adelaide has 20 bales 
Cocoons on board for the same destination. Total 
Export is now 3,304 piculs against 950 piculs last 
year and 4,233 piculs at same date in 1594. 





























Cocoons—The trade in these goes on steadily at 
quotations, business being done in all grades down 
to Tama, Doppioni and Waste cocoons. 


shu (assorted) 


Noshi.—Large settlements in 
at from $127} to $120, Hachoji at $162 
$158 with Oshu iegura, hosuri, etc. at $15; 

Kibiso.—Some business in’ Medium oshu at 
372} but prices generally in this departnient seem 
to be more than buyers can stand. 
Matwata.—Nothing done. 
Neri.—About go piculs uncleaned at very high 
prices; at lower values there would be a’ much 
larger trade. 

QUOTATIONS.—(NEW WASTE.) 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best .. 
i-itv—Filature, Best 





Mino 











$130 to 150 
180 to 190 






















































“ilature, Good... 160 to 170 
lature, Medium. = 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 190 to 200 
hi-ito—Shinshu, Best......... 150 to 140 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good — 
Noshi-ito—Shinshuy Medium... = 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best 160 to 170 
o—Joshu, Best .... 150 to 100 
1o—Joshu, Good 120 to 130 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Ordinary. tio tons 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 150 to 160 
Kiliso—Filature, Seconds 130 to 140 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best 130 to 140 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best 100 to He 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Second: 90 to 95 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair steeee a“ 85 to So 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common... oto 65 
hibiso—Hachoji, Good 60 to 50 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low §0to 40 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 3oto 25 
Mawata—Good to Best a 250 to 260 
Export Table, Waste Silk, to 24th Sept., 1886: 
Season 1886-87, 1885-86. 1884-8, 
Piceus, Prev, Picvus, 
Waste Silk... 2,618 950 
Pierced Cocoons 776 
31394 950 49233 
Settlementsand Direct » "eUbs. —ricuus, rics. 
apart leaiatiaty Y 6,000 900 7,400 
Stock, 24th Sept. 8,300 7,800 5,000 
Available suppliestodate 14,300 8,700 12,400 


Exchange.—Foreign has steadily improved in 
sympathy with better prices ruling for silver on 
the London Market. Present quotations are firm 
as follows :—Lonvon, 41/s., Credits, 3/23; Docu- 
ments, 3/23; 6 m/s., Credits, 3/3; Documents, 
3/34; New York, 30d/s., G. 87733 4 m/s. G. 
$795 Parts, 4 m/s., fes. 4.06; 6 m/s, fes. 4.10. 
Domestic unchanged, Kinsatsu being’ nominally 
at par with silver yen. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 24th Sept., 1886: — 























Raw. rievts. Waste, eicuts, 
Hanks ..... - 1,650 | Pierced Cocoons ... 700 
Filature & Re-reels. 5,050 | Noshi-ito 3,500 
Kakeda sesso, 875 | Kibiso ... 3,800 
Sendai & Hamatsuki 665 | Mawata .. 140 
‘Taysaam Kinds. 260 , Sundries... 160 

Total piculs...... 8,500: Total piculs..... 8,300 

TEA, 


Phe past week possesses no new features be- 
yond the Settlement of 2,460 piculs at higher 
ptices. ‘The demand runs on fine and upwards. 
It is reported that these descriptions are in good 
demand in the United States. Tea in stock consists 
entirely of Common to Fine. Finest and upwards 
are only obtainable in small lots. ‘The same con- 
dition prevails at Kobe, where there is a good de- 
mand for high grade Teas with higher prices. 
The usual Tea shipments from 
lows:—The steamship Galley of Lorne, which sailed 
from Kobe on the 17th instant, took from that port 
190,601 Ibs. for New York and 31,086 Ibs. for 




















Can, 
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on September 21st, took 164,810 Ibs. as follows :— 
112,107 Ibs. for New York and 52,703 Ibs. for 
Canada. The O. & O. steamship Helgic, which 
sailed from Yokohamia on the 23rd inst. took 76,660 
Ibs. for New York, 133,618 Ibs. for Chicago, 8.090 
Ibs, for San Francisco, and 93,395 Ibs. for Canada, 
making a total of 351,761 Ibs. irom Kobe. 











Common .. 1 

Good Common secs 
Medium ........ 16} to 18 
Good Medium 18} to 20} 
Fine 23 to25 


Finest . 27 & up’ds 





EXCHANGE. 


Foreign has improved in sympathy with the rise 
in silver at home. 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand . 
erling—Bank 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 4 months? sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months? sight 

















On Paris—Rank sight... 4.02 

On Paris—Private 6 months? sigl 14 

On Hongkong—Bank sight... £2), prem. 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight ...... | 9/2 dis. 


On Shanghai—Bank 


sight...... 
angh: t 


Private 10 days’ sight . 
nk Bills on demand 
rivate 30 days? sight. 
On San Francisco—Bank Billson demand... jt 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 781 















‘ Piano Manufacturer. Tdnen and. 


jReépairer. 
Yokohama. A 
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NOW READY. 
B RITISH CONSULAR TRADE 
REPORTS, for 1885, for— 
KANAGAWA, 
HIOGO anv OSAKA, 
NAGASAKI, 
HAKODATE, 
AND 
SUMMARY OF THE FOREIGN TRADE 
OF JAPAN. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 


To be obtained onty at the Office of the 
Fapan Mail, 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
Yokohama, September zoth, 1885. 


NOW READY, 
Demy 16 mo., 40 pp. 
“ UR KNOWLEDGE of CHOLERA,” 
a Scientific Treatise, by Dr. Van per 
Heypen, Physician to the General Hospital, &c. 
Chapters are devoted to the following Subjects : 
Tur Comma Bacitivs. 
Tue PatHotocy or Cuorera. 
Means oF PREvENTION. 
Receprivity or tHE Bopy. 
PREVENTIVE IxocuLaTion. 
ANNIHILATION OF BacTERIA. 
TREATMENT. 
To be obtained atthe Office of the Yapan 
Mail, price Fiery Cents. 














Canada, making a total of 221,687 Ibs. The Suez 
steamer Lennox, which sailed from Kobe 


Yokohama, 6th, 1886, 
Origins Mann 20% 2 
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STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1886. 
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$888,8.887 
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KEATING’S LOZENGES. 


Dla fest Couch Remedy, 


Keates LOZENGES. 


Oldest & Hest Cough Remedy. 





EATING’S LOZENGES. 
Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 


KEATING's LOZENGES. 


Oldest’ Best_Couzh Remedy. 


KEATING'S LOZENGES. 


Oldest & Best Cough Remed; 


L Sopeaieaiee LOZENGES. 
Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 


EATING’S LOZENGES. 
Oldest & Best Cough Remedy, 


K=ATING'S LOZENGE: 


Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 


K=ATING’S LOZENGES. 


Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 


KEATING’S LOZENGES. 


J Oldest & Best Cough Remedy. 
KFATING'S LOZENGES. 


Oldest & Best Congh Remedy. 


K=ATING'S LOZENGES. 
TOR Witt TELL, you 
Medicine than KEATL 


























“there is no better 
LOZEN 







One giv 






relict; if you sutler from cough 
but on and they teull 
your hi n only the pu 
Skilfull Sold everywhere in small tine 


KEATINGS WORM TABLETS, 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in ap- 

pearance andtast th 

administering the 

oe THREAD WORK: perfectly safe and mild 
specially supe for Chi 

mists. 

—THOMAS KEATING, London, 

Export Chemist and Druggist, 

1886, 26 ins. 












preparation, ani ren. Soli 
in Bottles, by 


Proj 
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1 AAROWES 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 26 MILFS AN HOUR, 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, Limitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WE!DED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER 


AND STEAM, 


LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 


FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


CAST IRON PIPES. 


Offices :— 


41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 





STEEL RAILS, PLATES, | THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


ANGLES, TEES, | 
TEE-BULBS, Z-BARS, CHANNELS, 
And other Specrat Sections; also, Forcines 
and Castine: ofa all kinds. 











HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 
tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
there is ‘Health for all."” The blood is the foun- 
e, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 





THE STEEL COMPANY of SCOTLAND, se i Six SAMUEL BAKER, 
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TRON TUBES & FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER, STEAM ETC., 


LLOYD & LLOYD, 
ALBION TURE WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 









Is ane 
Meteit Pr 
Toho had ot 


Brit. Med, 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., 








boon for whlch Nations should feel gratefal."—See Annual Sale, 







in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—I ordered the dragoman Mabomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time 
I had many applicants, to whom I scrved out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their valuc.’” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds, It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
tions, curin discases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says— [had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way's Ointment. | gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a teaspoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan= 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that | was 
(to lock up the small remaining ‘ stock.” 

by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
‘orld. 



















the W 
May 1st 








FINEST AND  GHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK, FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 


000,000 Jars. 











for India as 
\g- an Efficient Tonie in all 
cases of Weakness. 
nel that tha Keeps good in the hottest 
le to offer the Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


imited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
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“ PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVI 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EQUE POURRA!” 








No notice will be taken | f anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ Jaran 
Weexty Mai,” must be authenticated Ly the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to sames and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Ep1Tor. 








Yoxouam 








MARRIAGE 

On the asth September, 1895, at H.1.M.'s Consulate, 
Yokohama, and afterwards at Christ Church, by the Rev. 
E.C. Irwine, M.A., Henky STEELE, Esq., Yokohama, to 
FLoKeNcE Eva, third dau . A. Fearon, 
Esq., cf Shanghai and Chislehurst. 









er of the late 














SUMMARY OF NEW: 





Count Kawauvra arrived in the capital on 
Thursday. 


Mr. Isat, Governor of Mie Prefecture, arrived 
in the capital the 27th ultimo. 





Me. Onrra, Governor of Yamagata prefecture, 
left for the capital the 27th ultimo, 


Tue accounts of the Yokohama Choral Society 
show a credit bala 





135. 


Torreno experiments took place the afternoon 
of the 21st ukimo at Ichikawa, 





ce of 





Apirat. Exosoroarrived at Yokohama the 26h 


ultimo, procecding to the capital the same day. 





Ator of land at Awoyama has been lately pur- 
chased by the War Department at a cost oi jer 
53,485. 

Mr. 
has been permitied to receive and we 
coration conferred on him by H. M. the King of 





xpo Taro, Japanese Consul at Hawai 


ra de- 








Hawaii. 


ILLH, Prtscr Avtseaawa, Field-Marshal and 
President of the General Staff Office, was ap- 


Digitized by Google 





Tur mother of Count Okudaira died in Tokyd 
the 24th ultimo at the age of 76 years, after a 
long illness. 





Accorpinc to official investigation, the total 
number of medical practitioners throughout the 
empire is 34,210. 


Tr was obtained from the 





um of sen 3, 





{) Mitsui Bank the 25th ultimo by means of a 


forged deposit receipt. 


Mr. Taxanra, Japanese Chargé d’Afatres at 
Soul, who has been recalled, will shortly leave 
his post for Japan. 


Mr. Mortoxa, President of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, returned to the capital the 26th ultimo 
along with Admiral Enomoto. 


A sattine vessen named the Manchu Maru, 
loaded with coal, went ashore off Haneda during 
the gale of the 24th ultimo. 


Cuorera seems to have all but disappeared from 
Yokohama, no new cases, and only one death, 
being reported on Wednesday. 


Owe to signs of cholera spreading in Utsuno- 
miya, all Government and private schools have 
been closed for a week 


Covxr Inouye, who returned recently from 
Hokkaido, attended the Cabinet Office for the 
first time, the 24th ultimo. 


Paixcess Sanyo, the mother of the Lord Keeper 
of the Privy Seal, who was reported to have been 
dangerously ill, has recovered. 





Lreurenant-Cotonet OsEKo Naoutsa has been 
permitted to receive and wear a decoration con- 
ferred on him by H.L.M, the Czar. 





Mx. Aoxr Nosurora, President of the Hakodate 
Court of Appeal, was attacked by cholera the 
24th ultimo, and died the same day. 


Removk says that all the uoops of the Tokyo 
| Garrison (except the Imperial Bodyguards) will 
in future be stationed in suburban depots. 


Mx. Marsexata Suosaxe has been permitted to 
receive and wear a decoration conferred on him 
by Her Majesty the Queen Regent of Spain. 





Mr. Nakayama Joji has been permitted to re- 
ceive and wear a decoration conferred on him 
by HLM. the King of the Hawaiian Islands. 


Coest Sarco, who arrived at New York the end 
4 last mouth, visited all the dockyards and iron- 





founding establishments in the neighbourhood. 


Tig Naval Department has made arrangements 
with the Railway Ollice for the construction of 
a branch line from Fujisawa to Yokosuka 
Of the estimated total expense of yen 400,000, 








by indisposition, attended office the 28th ultimo. 


Mr. R. W. Irwry, the Hawaiian Minister, visited 
the Palace the 24th ultimo and presented his 
credentials to His Majesty as Minister Resident. 


Junge Ikea Yarcnt, President of the Criminal 
Section in the Taishi-in, will, soon it is said, be 
promoted to the post of President of the Hako- 
date Court of Appeal. 








Mr. Sugiura Marazo, of the Educational Depart- 
ment, has been ordered to accompany Mr. Fenol- 
losa, who is expected to leave shortly for Europe 
on official business. 


Tur Manchu Maru, which was reported to have 
gone ashore off Haneda, was floated off and 
arrived at Yokohama the evening of the 27th 
ultimo in tow of a small steamer. 


Mr. Yosuixawa, vice-Minister of State for Home 
fairs, has had a conference with Governor 
Takasaki, on the subject, it is believed, of har- 
bour improvements for Tokyé. 





HLH. Prince Komatsu and suite had a fare- 
well audience of the Emperor, and paid farewell 
visits to members of the Imperial family and to 
the Foreign Representatives, the 28th ultimo. 


A number of field officers now in the capital gave 
a farewell entertainment, the 25th ultimo, at the 
Korakuen, Koishikawa, to H.I.H. Prince Ko- 
matsu, who is to leave for Europe to-day (2nd 
instant). 


Preparations are now being made in Osaka 
Arsenal for the casting of one 2g centimetre gun 
three 28-centimetre guns and one of 24 centime- 
tres. When finished they will be mounted on 
the fort at Kanonsaki. 


Tue Russian Muixisrer, accompanied by 
Messrs. A. de Speyer, W. Boukhovetsky and 
other officials, visited the Palace the 24th ultimo 
at 11 am, and presented his credentials to 
H.LM. the Emperor, 





Major Fuxvsiista, who wa 





despatched some 
time ago by the General Staff Office to India, 
to report on the state of the military forces and 
onthe topography of that country, returned to 
Tokyo the 25th ultimo. 


Mr. Boku Kt-er and two other Koreans, who 
accompanied the present Ambassador to Japan, 
leftfor Korea, the 28th ultimo. Mr. LiGen-kyo, 
the Ambassador, will remain with Mr. An Kei-shu 
in the capital, for some time. 








Viscount Mon Tapavunt, and Messrs. Fujita 
‘Lokuro, and Nakayame Kakichiro, student secre- 
taties of the Japanese Consulate at Hawaii, have 
been permitted to receive and wear decorations 
conferred on them by [L.M. the King of Hawaii, 











Tue steamer Zonoura Maru, plying between 





Toky6 and Yokosuka, was sunk in the latter 
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harbour about noon on the 26th ultimo, by 
fouling her anchor. No lives were lost, and it 
is expected the vessel will be floated. 


Tue annual general meeting of the Yokohama 
Choral Society took place on Monday. Mr. J. 
T. Griffin was re-elected President, and Mr. OQ. 
Keil, vice-president, and the report of the com- 
mittee was adopted, but, in consequence of a 
difference of opinion among the members as to 
the purchase of a piano, the meeting was ad- 
journed for a week. 


Tue discussion as to the relations between 
Bishop Bickersteth and the minister and con- 
gregation of Christ Church, Yokohama, has been 
settled. The Rev. Mr. Irwine, in acknowledg- 
ing receipt of a letter from H.B.M. Consul, en- 
closing copy of a circular from the Hon. Sir 
Francis Plunkett, intimates that he ‘ will now 
cheerfully submit to Bishop Bickersteth in all 
matters of spiritual jurisdiction.” 


A pispure has arisen between Messrs. Mouri 
Heimann & Co, and the Mitsui Bussan K 
as to the rejection of a quantity of tea which the 
former firm alleges is not up to sample. As 
the result of correspondence between the buyers 
of the tea in question and the Yokohama Tea 
Brokers’ Association, a meeting of foreign tea 
buyers was held on Wednesday, at which it was 
resolved to appoint a committee to act with 
Japanese delegates in the arbitration of disputes 
between foreigners and Japanese. A com- 
mittee of three was elected to bring the question 
before the Japanese brokers. 


yan 











For the most part the Import Market is very dull, 
dealers manifesting little inclination to operate, 
and holders being content to wait for a chan: 
Yarns, Cotton Piece Goods and Woollens have 
unaltered 








re. 


been moving very languidly at 
prices. In Metals rather more business has 
been done. Arrivals are large and_ prices 


show a downward tendency. The demand for 
Kerosene continues, purchases for the wi 
aggregating 25,000 cases at the previous weck’s 
quotations. Sugar prices, especially for Formosa 
sorts, have been stimulated by business to the 
extent of about 5,000 piculs ; White descriptions, 
however, have benefited very slightly. In 
Raw Silk the demand has increased and full 
prices have been paid for suitable parcels; 
arrivals are free, and, notwithstanding the large 
volume of business transacted, Stocks have 
increased to over 8,700 piculs. There has been 
pretty heavy buying in Waste Silk, and prices 
remain strong. A slight decrease has taken 
place in the volume of Tea transactions, prices 
ruling firm all round. Exchange has made a 
further advance. 








NOT 








Reapinc the various criticisms writien about the 
Nagasaki affair, it seems to us that there is 
much misunderstanding abroad. The critics 
appear to lose sight of the fact that the original 
wrong-doers—we speak on the strength of the 
evidence thus far published—were not civilians 
but man-of-war's Had the Japanese 
police arrested the Chinese sailors fla: 
delicto, they (the police) must have handed 
over their prisoners to the Chinese Consul, who, 


nen, 





ante 








in turn, would have sent them on board their 
ships. It would then have rested with 
Admiral to determine whether the men should 
be tried by military law, or whether they should 
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be arraigned before the civil authorities—/.e. the 
Consular Court. The fact that no arrests were 
made does not materially alter the situation. 
The Japanese still occupy the position of com- 
plainants, and the decision as to the place and 
form of trial still rests with the Chinese Admiral. 
But the wrong-doers, not having been seized, have 
tobe identified, and that may be a matter of some 
difficulty. It is now known that there were 600 
Chinese sailors on shore, the evening of the 
riot. Of these about yoo had returned to their 
ships before the fracas occurred. It may well 
be embarrassing to determine who had returned, 
or were on their way, to the ships, and who 
were still ashore when the disturbance broke 
out. This, however, by the way. What we 
desire to emphasise is that the normal course of 
procedure after the trouble would have been the 
arraigning of the Chinese sailors, either in the 
Consular Court or before the Naval authorities, 
at Japanese instance ; while the Chinese, on their 
side, if they thought they had any cause of com- 
plaint against Japanese civilians or police, should 
have entrusted the duty of collecting evidence 
to their Consul and brought their case into the 
Japanese local courts. No one seems to have 
yet divined what good purpose is to be served 
by the Committee now sitting and we confess 
that we share the common perplexity. 





* - * 

We gather from expressions in the Japanese 
press that Mr. Kirkwood's recall to Tokyé from 
Nagasaki while the Commission of which he 
was a member is still sitting, is regarded in some 
quarters as an indication that the line taken by 
him did not meet with approval. Such an in- 
ference would be both untrue and unjust. We 
have reason to know that Mr. Kirkwood’s action 
was entirely approved throughout, so much so 
that a strong desire to retain his services was 
oflicially expressed by the Nagasaki Local Au- 
thorities. The simple fact is that Mr. Kirkwood 
has other duties which necessitated his return 
to Tokyo. He is a member of the Law Com- 
mission, which had its first mecting at 3 p.m 
last Friday. The labours of this Commission, 
being an essential preface to the approaching 
Conference on Treaty Revision, take precedence 
of everything else, and naturally could not be 
allowed to suffer interruption for the sake of 
the Nagasaki street brawl. 

* 2 * 

A very comical correspondent of the North 
China Daily News who signs himself ‘ Neu- 
tral,” proposes that the result of the investigation 
now in progress at Nagasaki should be made an 
experimentum cructs as to ‘whether either, 
neither, or both, of the nations concerned are 
becoming fitted to enter fully into the comity 
of nations.” This gentleman, despite the title 
which he has assumed, is plainly prejudiced 
against the Japanese, for he lays much stress 
upon the fact that, although ‘the examina- 
tion is going on with closed doors, the local 
press, pendente lite, declares by inference 
that the case cannot go against the Japanese.” 
The truth is that no trial is going on at all, but 





















only a conference which may or may not be 
followed bya trial. Apart from that, however, 





we recommend “Neutral” to turn to the 
columns of the English press during the 
negotiation of any international question. He 
will then see whether the attitude of the 





Japanese press is unprecedented or unbecoming. 





Perhaps, also, he might do well to examine the 





Chinese press, such as itis, in order to make 





himself acquainted with the gross falsehoods 
which it has ventilated with reference to this 
very affair, Fortunately it is not necessary to 
satisfy all the sententious critics who constitute 
themselves judges of Japan's and China's 
national status. 

* ‘3 * 

The Marnicht Shimbun infers that Japan and 
China are not yet prepared to run alone, since 
they have thought it necessary to employ foreign 
Counsel in the Nagasaki negociations. The 
inference is natural, butin Japan’s case scarcely 
justified. In China, so far as we know, there 
are no barristers, properly so called, and if 
Admiral Ting desired legal advice, it was 
inevitable that he should rely on foreign 
aid. But both the Japanese negotiators are 
duly qualified barristers. Mr. Kusaka, Prefect 
of Nagasaki, is a barrister of the Inner Temple, 
and Mr. Hatoyama, his associate, is a Master 
of Law of Yale College. Either of these gentle- 
man would have been perfectly competent to 
deal with all the legal phases of the question 
without any foreign assistance. It was only 
when China employed Mr. Drummond that 
Japan thought it expedient to send Mr. Kirk- 
wood, who is now relieved by Mr. Denison. 
Our own opinion is that no such step was 
necessary on Japan's part; but it is at all events 
certain that China took the initiative in intro- 
ducing a foreign element, and that Japan only 
gave a Rowland for an Oliver. 





* a * 

There is a rumour—in this case apparently 
founded on truth—that the Chinese Consul at 
Nagasaki has disavowed the most important of 
his declarations in connection with the Nagasaki 
affair. 
colleagues and published in Téky6, it is record- 
ed that he acknowledged the affair to be simply 
a local disturbance, and denied that either the 
Chinese officers or the Chinese officials had 
any connection with it. This was the natural 
and sensible course. But it is said that he now 
repudiates the minutes, on the ground that the 
proceedings were conducted in English and 
that their import was not fully interpreted to 
him. The rumour, indeed, goes so far as to 
assert that in this view of the matter he is not 
contradicted by his English associate, who thus 
voluntarily accepts the position either of subserv- 
ing his own judgment wholly to that of the 
Chinese Consul, or of resorting to a subterfuge 
not particularly creditable. Inconceivable as is 
this vo/fe-face, its purpose is still more puzzling, 
for assuredly every assumption of official res- 
ponsibility in connection with such an affair, is 
simply so much additional disgrace. 


In the minutes signed by himself and his 





* = * 

The Nicht Nichi Shimbun says:—According 
to the Chinge’ Nippo of September 18th, the 
Nagasaki enquiry seems to have entered upon the 
affair of the 15th August, after the sitting of the 
17th ultimo, for on that day the policemen Saka- 
moto and Kawamura, who were insulted by the 
Chinese sailors at Hirobaba immediately before 
the breaking out of the row of thersth, were sum- 
moned for examination, 
of the roth ultimo says:—‘‘The Chinese are 
usually called an unpatriotic people, but recent 
events cause us to modify somewhat this opinion 
oftheir character. Notwithstanding that the ques- 
tion of culpability in reference to the disturbance 
of the 15th ultimo is settled beyond all doubt, 
they are still hopefully endeavouring to discredit 
the conduct of our constables and inhabitants. 





The Nagasaki journal 
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On the roth instant, at 2 p.m., they assembled] 


at their Buddhist temple and held a secret 
conference, at which they are reported to have 
decided that they must bribe Japanese as 
witnesses, and that for this purpose those living 
at Hirobaba and Shinshi would be the most 
suitable, as they are dependent for their liveli- 
hood on the patronage of the Chinese residents. 
It is rumoured that many of the Chinese resi- 
dents are assiduously engaged in collecting 
evidence, and among these may be mentioned 
Tai Shogo, Tai Toku-go, Toku Tai-go, Hio 
Kiojo, and Son-Shiki. 

* 
es 

Japanese papers publish the following tele- 
grams :— 

(Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 
Kobe, September 24th, 2.50 p.m. 

Mr. Denison arrived this morning and left again 
for Nagasaki inthe Zokio Maru. 

(Mainichi Shimbun.) 
Nagasaki, September 24th, 1 p.m. 

The Ching-yuen and Naneui brought a number 
of sailors, who are to appear before the enquiry as 
witnesses. 

Governor Kusaka has requested the Chinese 
Consul to retain the Chinese sailors in the ships 
for the present. 

Naga: 

Governor Kusaka has requested the author 
tosend more officials to Nagasaki as the present 
staff find it difficult to get through the business. 


(Cho 





i, September 27th, 2 p.m. 











a Shimbun), 


Nagasaki, September 24th, 6 p.m. 
The Na-eui, which arrived lately, is of 2,200 


tons and 2,400 horse-power, carries 8° Armstrong 
guns and has a crew of 250 men. 


(Fiji Shimpo). 
Matsuyama (Lyo), September 25th. 
Afternoon (Delayed in transinission). 
The heavy rains, which have prevailed since last 
night, have caused the rivers to overflow destroying 
some dwelling houses. 
Kanazawa, September 25th (Afternoon). 
Strong southerly winds during last night des. 
troyed much property in the shape of houses 
and wees. 
About half-past five this morning the gale mode- 
rated and rain fell heavily. 
ukui, September 25th (Afternoon). 
(Delayed in transmission.) 
Strong winds prevailed last night, and much 
damage was caused to property 
Wakayama, September 25th (Afternoon). 
The instruments used in the Meteorological 
Observatory here were destroyed by the storm of 
last night. “A number of junks have been damaged. 
hizuoka, Sept. 25th (Afternoon). 
Postal communication has been interrupted 
owing to floods in the east and west caused by the 
storms of last night. 





















Awomori, Sept. 25th. 
A southerly gale prevailed about 10 a.m. this 
morning and destroyed a number of houses. ‘The 
storm moderated, however, about 2 p.m. 
Hakodate, Sept. 26th (afternoon.) 
A number of vessels in the harbour have been 
lost. Eight or nine persons have been killed or in- 
jured. Half of the houses in town have becn almost 
destroyed. The wind has now moderated. 
Nagasaki, September 20th, (Afternoon.) 
Count Matsuura Sen and Mr. Denison arrived 
this morning in the Tokio Maru. ‘The Count has 
come here on his way to Hirado, which was the 
possession of his family in feudal times. 


(Mainichi Shimbun). 





Nagasaki, September 29th. 
The Japanese representatives have handed to 
the Chinese Consulate minutes of the proceedings 
previous to the arrival of Mr. Drummond in ac- 
cordance with a request made by the Chinese 
Consul. It is stated, however, that the documents 
were returned with a note to the effect that they 

were incorrect. ; 

Governor Kusaka and Mr. Hatoyama received 

a letter of instruction from Count Inouye to-day. 

Nagasaki, September goth (Afternoon). 
The Chinese Consul sent a private letter to 
Governor Kusaka to-day, It is stated that the 


‘ 


letter contained a statement of an unpleasant 
character. 


(Fiji Shimpo) 
Nagasaki, September goth (Afternoon). 


‘The roth and 11th sittings of the enquiry were 
held yesterday and to-day. 


Tue Zokyd Voron Shinshi publishes the follow- 
ing information in regard to the criminal law of 
Korea, furnished by a gentlemen who has studied 
the subject. The Korean criminal law, says 
the Foron Shinsht, according to our authority, 
is made up of well established usages, and has 
suffered little or no modification, beyond slight 
changes made some years ago in adopting the 
Chinese code of the Min dynasty. Legal docu- 
ments are kept in the hands of the Minister 
of Justice, Chief Judges, Governors, and other 
judicial personages and no other officials, much 
less private citizens, are allowed to see them. 
The punishments forcriminal offences are divided 
into 7 classes: (1) executions in the street (2) 
simple execution, (3) exhibition of the criminal’s 
head to public view, (4) exile, (5) beating, (6) 
imprisonment, and (7) confiscation. The first 
three kinds of punishment should be carried out 
only after the Minister of Justice has obtained 
the King’s warrant by a written application. 
But a custom prevails of reporting the execu- 
tion to His Majesty after it has taken place. 
Various iniquitous judgments are delivered by 
Chief Judges and Governors under the in- 
fluence of bribes. Sentences of death are carried 
out every year in the months of September 
and October. There are four kinds of exile, 
the first of which is banishment to a solitary 
island, and all the others, though different in 
name, resemble each other in meaning; that is 
to say, banishment to some remote place on 
the continent. Punishment by beating is of 
there different kinds: beating with a small rod, 
beating with two large rods, and beating with 
small rods over the whole surface of the body. 
It usually happens that criminals undergoing 
the last two kinds of flogging die before the 
process is over. Imprisonment is not regulated 
in duration by the nature of the crime but by the 
amount of the bribes offered. The treatment in 
prison is very cruel, the criminals notbeingallowed 
to wear a suflicient quantity of clothing or to 
have proper supplies of food. The last mentioned 
punishment, confiscation, has many very cruel 
aspects in execution. When an offender re- 
cieves sentence of confiscation, the property 
personal, movable, and immovable, of all the 
rest of his family, is likewise confiscated, which 
reduces the whole family to beggary on ac- 
count of the offence of one of its members. 
Bribery prevails so universally thateven those sen- 
tenced to death may be dismissed, if a sufficient 
amount of moncy be paid to all the law oflicials 
concerned in the trial of that particular case. 
When the amount paid isnot sufficient to warrant 
dismissal, the degree of the penalty is lessened in 
proportion to the amount. Moreover, a man 
can prosecute his neighbour and subject him to 
any punishment by bribing the law officials. 
It is very common to see rich merchants and 
farmers sentenced to death, exile or con- 
fiscation for no other offence than that they 
have excited hatred or avarice in the minds of 
their neighbours or of the law officials by their 
riches. Therefore all moneyed people take 
care to keep the judicial authorities of the dis- 
trict friendly by skilfully bribing them. These 
corruptions are regarded in Korea with little 
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wonder, for they are of constant occurrence. 
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We think it necessary to refer to a matter which, 
though of little interest to our readers, concerns 
our own veracity. For many years it has been 
the custom of H.B.M.’s Legation to publish 
the Consular Trade Reports in this joumal. 
The proofs of these Reports are corrected at the 
Legation, with the exception of the Kanagawa 
Report, which can be submitted without in- 
convenience for its author's revision, After 
publication by us the Reports are copied by our 
local contemporaries, A certain number of 
bound copies have also to be supplied to H.B. 
M.’s Legation, and it has hitherto been our 
habit to prepare a few such copies for sale, 
though the operation is rather a labour of love 
than a source of profit. This year the Zapan 
Gazette has conceived the idea of competing 
with us by selling on its own account the Re- 
ports copied from ourcolumns. Wehave nothing 
to say against this, except that it will prove a 
barren enterprise. We deemed it, however, 
within our right to warn the public that only the 
Reports published by the ¥a~an Mail had been 
revised at H.B.M.’s Legation. To this warning 
the Fapan Gazelle replies thus :— 

Merchants and others are informed that the British 

Consular Trade Reports issued from this office have 
been carefully revised and corrected by H.B.M.s Consuls 
in Fapan, the gentlemen who compiled same, 
Ithas been already stated that, except in one in- 
stance, the Reports are not revised and corrected 
by the Consuls, their authors, but by a member 
of H.B.M.’s Legation. Unless, therefore, in 
the interval between copying the Reports from 
our columns and issuing them in pamphlet 
form, the Fapan Gazetle took steps to forward 
them to the various ports and have them speci- 
ally revised by their compilers, its assertion is 
plainly incorrect. If it did not take such steps, 
it has placed itself in an equivocal position. 


Mr. Kim Kax-u, one of the principal Koreans 
whose names are connected with the recent 
complications in the peninsula, appears to have 
attempted flight to Viadivostock. According to 
a telegram received from Nagasaki and pub- 
lished by the Mrché Michi Shimbun, he applied 
for passage to Vladivostock by the N.Y.K.'s S. 
Takachiho Maru, which was then lying at an- 
chor in the port of Ninsen. His application 
was refused, in accordance, doubtless, with 
official instructions. What became of him sub- 
sequently seems to be unknown; but inasmuch 
as the fate of Kim Yo-kun would deter him 
from coming to Japan, while to go to China would 
mean immediate arrest, and inasmuch as he has 
neither means nor knowledge for travelling to 
Europe or America, it is presumed that he is 
still hiding in Korea. In that case the Chinese 
can easily lay hands on him, and by examining 
him clear up the mystery of the secret treaty 
with Russia. Failing some such investigation, 
the WreAi Michi thinks that the truth of the 
Russian treaty willinever be discovered. Russia, 
indeed, denies the existence of any such docu- 
ment, but our Todky6 contemporary finds it 
impossible to believe that there can have been 
so much smoke without some fire. The attemp- 
ted flight of Kim Kak-u to Vladivostock is a 
corroborating circumstance. It must be re- 
membered, too, that a similar relation between 
Russia and Korea was said to have been estab- 
lished, or nearly established, in Mr. Mollendorff’s 
time, and that in conformity with the agree- 
ment then made, Russia sent, but subsequently 
recalled, men to organize the Korean army. 
All this also was denied by Russia, and perhaps 
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with perfect truth. Different minds are dif- 
ferently endowed with credulity, and will take 
different views of the matter. If China causes 
Kim Kak-u to be arrested, there may be new 
histories to record. But when she has found 
out the truth, the Michi Nichi Shimbun perti- 
nently asks what she is going to do. “We 
would advise her,” concludes the TO! ournal, 








“not to invite perils by proceeding to too great 
lengths.” 


* 

The Choya Shimbun ‘Takes a curious line 
with regard to this affair of Kim Kak-u. It 
regrets very much that the conduct of the Go- 
vernment towards Kim Yo-kun has effectually 
closed Japan's doors to Korean refugees. Most 
people would be disposed to regard this as dis- 
tinetly a subject for congratulation, but the 
Choya has an idea of its own. It thinks that if 
Japan purposes adopting a vigorous policy to- 
wards China and Korea, occasions will certainly 
arise when the presence of men like the two 
Kims would be very useful. When Kim Yo- 
kun was ordered to leave Japan, many persons 
apprehended that he might proceed to Russia 
and cause endless trouble. Again, if Kim 
Kak-u had effected his escape to Vladi- 
yostock, he might have become the means of 
causing serious injury to Japanese and Chinese 
interests. “If,” concludes the Choya, “itis the 
purpose of our Government to leave Korea to 
China's tender mercies, well and good. But if 
not, does it seem wise to compel Korean 
refugees to turn from our doors and seck shelter 
in Russian territory?” On the whole it appears 
fortunate that the Choya Shimbun has not a 
controlling voice in the foreign policy of this 
empire. 





Ir has become such an essential duty with the 
newspaper reporter to impart a sensational hue 
to his “facts” that one is disposed to largely 
discount everything one reads. But after allow- 
ance is made for exaggeration, the intelligence 
received by the last American mail goes to show 
that the relations between Great Britain and 
Russia are decidedly strained. We speak, re- 
member, of a period prior to the Bulgarian 
coup. That must have contributed materially 
to the state of tension. But things were bad 
enough already. Russia's action with regard to 
Batoum was at once clumsy and defiant. It 
was altogether unlike her usually dexterous and 
prudent policy to put ancedless and bitter slight 
upon a great rival. She knew well that Eng- 
land would not be mad enough to fight about 
Batoum, and knowing that, her method of pro- 
cedure looks very like pure wantonness of insult. 
The full text of Lord Roseberry’s remonstrance 
has not been published, but it is understood that 
the reproaches conveyed therein of bad faith 
were vigorous and unanswerable. Russia's 
reply was stiff and unsatisfactory, so that the 
incident left a rankling sore on both sides. 
It was followed, at a very short interval, 
by the withdrawal of the British Afghan Frontier 
Commission. Report, indeed, has it that the 
latter step was a direct consequence of the 
Batoum affair; was, in fact, Lord Salisbury’s 
method of adjusting England’s policy to the de- 
clared character of her vys-d-vfs. The Con- 
servative Premier is a master of diplomatic 
formule, and we can well imagine that he 
utilized the opportunity to convey some very 
unpleasant truths to Russia. Whether he took 
the line that it was futile to prolong the work of 
the Commission in. the presence of an evident 
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unwillingness on the part of the Russian Com- 
missioners to conclude the delimitation; or 
whether he professed his inability to discover 
the advantage of continuing the negotiations 
when one of the contracting parties had, in 
effect, claimed the right to repudiate agreements 
at its individual convenience—whether he took 
one or both of these lines, the correspondence 
cannot have terminated very happily for Russia. 
Add to all this the Bulgarian complications and 
their result, unquestionably due to Russian in- 
trigue. Such a series of unpleasantnesses can- 


not but create a perilous temper on both sides. 


* 
ee 


One of the inexplicable elements of Russia's 
recent doings is that M. de Giers is her Foreign 
Minister. It is hard to believe that a statesman 
so wise and pacific can be privy toa policy so 








feveri: 
ed by a large section of the public is that the Czar 
has virtually taken into his own hands the control 
of the foreign affairs of his empire. Probably 
there is not an unhappier man in Europe than 
the Czar of all the Russias. He lives by stealth, 
in constant danger of dynamite, and engaged in 
a deadly struggle with a large number of his 
subjects. To a ruler thus circumstanced at 
home the prospect of daring and successful 
campaigns abroad must present many charms. 
Some, indeed, go so far as to assert that the 
of which His Majesty is the 


hand aggressive. The explanation accept- 








conspiracies 
frequent object, working on a mind already 
shocked by his father's awful and most unmerit- 
ed fate, have developed a morose restlessness 
almost beyond control. Such stories are casily 
credited by the world. If they are true in this 
instance, both the Czar and the vast empire over 
which he rules become objects of deep sym- 
pathy, But whatever be the truth, it is certain 
that England and Russia are drifting danger- 
ously near to the point where a collision 
becomes unavoidable, 








Tue Avushu Afaru, which has been for some 
time undergoing a thorough overhaul at the 
hands of Messrs. Kildoyle & Co., by whom she 
was acquired from the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
left the harbour on Friday for Yokosuka to be 
docked and cleaned. The Avushu Maru is a 
vessel 207 feet long, 28 feet 5 in. beam, and 20 
feet in depth, her cargo capacity being 1,400 tons 
or 1,000 tons besides bunker coal. She has three 
decks, hurricane, main and orlop, the hurricane 
deck extending the whole length of the ship, 
while the main deck is clear fore and aft for 
the accommodation of sicerage passengers. 
The Atushiu is fited with compound surface 
condensing engines, her high pressure cylinder 
being 24 inches in diameter and the low 
pressure cylinder 44 inches, with a 30 inch 
stroke, The engines are of 140 horse-power 
nominal. They are supplied with a feed-water 
heater, and in other respect are very complete 
and efficient. The boiler is 13 feet indiameter, 
and 1o feet in length, having three 3-feet fur- 
naces with 206 3% inch tubes, the shell 
of the boiler being of { inch iron. The 8} 
inch crank, thrust, and propeller which arrived 
in the Cambodia yesterday, are of Siemen’s 
steel, all the other parts of the engines, in- 
cluding the low pressure cylinder, the casting 
of which we described not long ago, being 
supplied from the Creekside Engine Works. 
The Avushw will average 9} knots per hour 
on a coal consumption of g tons per day. 
In the saloon there are four commodious! 
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cabins for first class passengers, the captain 
and deck officers being lodged in the upper 
decks and the engineers on the ‘tween decks. 
The Avushu, as we have said, has undergone 
complete renovation, new engines and a boiler 
of the latest type having been substituted for 
those previously in the vessel, while the decks 
have been practically renewed. 





His Imperial Highness Prince Komatsu and 
suite leave by the mail steamer to-day for 
San Francisco. The Prince is accompanied by H. 
I. H. the Princess, by Mr. Sannomiya, Secretary 
of the Imperial Household, and Mrs. Sannomiya, 
and by Lieut.-Colonels Tatsumi and Bojé, of 
the Imperial Body Guard. Count Arima, brother 
of Princess Komatsu and ex-Damio of Chikugo, 
goes with the party unofficially. The Prince, as 
has already been announced, is the bearer of 
the insignia of the First Class of the Chrysanthe- 
mum, for presentation to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wale: As the discharge of this function 
constitutes His Imperial Highness’s principal 
business abroad, no unnecessary delay will be 
made in America, and the party will probably 
cross the Atlantic about the middle of Novem- 
ber. The Princess, it is understood, does not 
look forward with much pleasure to the prospect 
of a long sea-voyage, and for her sake it is to 
be hoped that the passage of the Atlantic may 
be accomplished before the storms of winter set 
Prince Komatsu has already visited Eng- 
land. He spent two years there—from 1870 
to 1872—his object at that time having reference 
only to study, The distinguished party will pro- 
bably be absent from Japan until the close of 
next year. 





in, 








Ir was very significant that Lord Salisbury, in 
speaking with reference to the Address to the 
Throne, should have ostentatiously broken his 
silence on the general subject of England’s 
foreign policy by a specific declaration that the 
integrity of Turkey must be preserved. Read 
by the light of recent events in the Balkan 
Peninsula, this announcement seems to mean 
agreat deal, Lord Salisbury returns to office 
just in time to take up the tangled skeins of 
the web which he had so materially helped to 
weave, and already his resolute hand seems to 
be restoring order. Should the union between 
Servia and Bulgaria indicated by a late telegram 
be accomplished, Russia will have to restore 
her influence by force, or resume her manceu- 
vres in the Balkan Peninsula entirely de xovo, 
with the memory of several previous failures to 
hamper her efforts. 


A meetTING of the foreign residents of Shanghai 
was held the 21st ultimo, called by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at the request of the Muni- 
cipal Council, to discuss the postal arrange- 
ments of the setllement. It was resolved : 
“That whereas the present mail service at this 
port is satisfactory to the community, and 
whereas it is feared that any change in the 
system by which the carrying or control of the 
mails would be entrusted to the Chinese will not 
be an improvement but may be the reverse, 
therefore resolved that in the opinion of this 
mecting the withdrawal of the Foreign Post 
Offices at this port is not to be desired.” Another 
resolution to the effect that the local post office 
should remain under the control of the Muni- 
cipal Council was also adopted. 
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Deaixe the evening of the 31st August distinct 
shocks of earthquake were experienced at 
numerous points on the Atlantic coast of the 
United States. The disturbance, it was early 
evident, originated in the Appalachian range in 
South Carolina; and as, at points outside the 
limits of greatest violence, much commotion had 
been felt, the absence of all news from Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, gave rise to grave apprehen- 
sions. On September 2nd communication was 
established with Charleston, and it soon became 
known that a tremendous disaster had visited 
the city. Shortly before ten, the evening of the 
jist August, a terrible earthquake shock was 
experienced, which destroyed many houses, in- 
cluding the chief buildings of the city, hundreds 
of persons being rendered homeless in a few 
By this first shock, it is estimated 
that more than forty people were killed outright 
while many more must have been injured. To 
add to the horror of the scene, numerous fires 
broke out in different parts of the city, which, 
the fire engines being unable to traverse the 
streets owing to the ruins of fallen buildings, 
were allowed to burn themselves out. During 
the remainder of the dreadful night shock suc- 
ceeded shock at irregular intervals up tillten 
the following morning; these later disturbances, 
though much less severe than the first, having 
the effect of working further devastation on 
already tottering walls, and driving the inhabi- 





seconds. 


tants, especially the negroes, intoa perfect frenzy 
of terror. Scarcely a house in the city escaped 
damage and all the railway approaches were 
wrecked. The loss is estimated at $500,000,000. 











We observe that the question of a tramway to 
facilitate access to the seven Hot Springs of 
Hakone is again on the tapis. The scheme 
seems difficult to carry out; but however that 
may be, its discussion reminds us that tram- 
way enterprise in Japan does not show the 
Vitality which might have been anticipated. It 
is now several years since the Tékyd tramways 
were brought into working order, and by all 
accounts they have proved a very profitable 
But the example of their pro- 














undertaking. 
jectors does not find imitators. We are disposed 
to think that officialdom might advantageously 
interest itself in this matter. 
of the Glasgow Street Railways confirms the 
idea. These railways were constructed in 
1871 by the Glasgow Corporation with money 
borrowed for the purpose. When finished, 
they were leased to the Glasgow Tramway 
Company fora term of 23 years, the Company 
undertaking to pay the interest on the capital ; 
to pay 3 per cent. on the actual cost to form a 
sinking fund for wiping out the Corporation's 
debt by the expiration of the lease; to pay 4 
per cent, for a renewal fund, and finally, to pay 
a rent of £150 per annum for every mile of 
tramway in actual use. ‘The upshot of it all is 
that the lines are a source of income to the Cor- 
poration, and that the money borrowed to con- 
struct them is being gradually wiped out, so 
that, at the end of the present lease, the city 
will be in possession of a valuable property that 
has not cost the citizens a penny. Meanwhile 
the Tramway Company is paying dividends 
which have averaged 6 per cent. in the past 15 
years. This is a precedent which might be ad- 
vantageously followed in several Japanese cities 


A recent return 











To anyone watching the progress of the present 
cholera epidemic in Japan, it has been almost 
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impossible to escape the conviction that at- 
mospheric conditions must exercise a large 
influence on the degree of virulence of the dis- 
ease. Most of the phenomena observed in con- 
nection with the plague may be explained by 
the hypothesis that a crop of the Comma Bacilli, 
which after all, are only fungi, germinates, 
grows, reaches its point of maturity and then 
decays in the stricken districts, and if this be 
the case, it is evident that the state of the climate 
may be of as much account as it is in respect of 
any vegetable development. Very interesting in 
their bearing on the problem are Dr. Miquel’s 
conclusions, recently recorded in the ‘ Septitme 
Mémoire sur les Organismes Microscopiques de 
V'Air et des Eau: They are as follows :-— 








(2) An increase in the number of bacterial organisms 
contained in a cubic metre of air generally takes place 
when the barometrical pressure is high: this rule is 
not absolute, but the exceptions are rare, (2) Tem. 
perature does not cause such sudden increments ; very 
often, it is true, a large increase in the number of 
microbes present in the air takes place in summer, but 
it is important to note that a sustained high tempera- 
ture causes a manifest lessening in their number, "The 
thermometer is capable of explaining certain seasonal 
variations, but not the weekly variations. (3) ‘The 
maximum’ number of bacterial organisins present in 
the air corresponds almost always with a low hygrome- 
tric condition of the atmosphcre; this is explained 
by the fact that the degice of humidity is always very 
high during rain, and’ when the superficial layers of 
the soil are soaked in water, periods during which the 
air is always very poor in bacteria. (4) It would 
ar @ priori that the number of bacteria should 
increase with the strength of the wind, but observation 
negatives this assumption, A maximum number of 
microbes is found frequently during periods of calm— 
when the velocity of the wind is only 5-10 kilometres 
per hour—and minima have been observed during 
periods when the velocity of the wind was more than 
30 kilometres per hour, (5) ‘Ihe direction of the wind 
exercises a considerable influence at Montsouri: Phe 
greatest number of maxima are noted when the wind 
is N.E., and the greatest number of minima when the 
wind is S.W. (6) When the amount of ozone in the 
large, the number of microbes present is small, 
he north winds blow over from Paris and contain but 
ittle ozone, They are rich in microbes, The pre- 
rnice of ozone in the air appears to have the power 
of destroying bacterial organisms, and, on the contrary, 
absence of ozone and humidity of the air—unless rain 
is falling—allow of an increase taking place in their 
number. 






































observations at Montsouris, extending over a 
period of five years—18S0°8j—the average number of 
bacterial organisms in a cubic metre of air is stated to 
be: in winter 260, in spring 495, in summer 650, in 
autumn 80; the annual number being 443." In 
ebruary the air is poorest in bacteria [the average of 
these five years is 105. ‘Towards the middle of sum. 
mer the maxima present themselves ; July 700] 
Observations have also been conducted for a period of 
four years—1881-84—on the state of the air, as regards 
bacteria, inthe centre of Paris, These observations 
weie made on the air of the Rue de Rivoli, and afford 
amatked contrast in the number of micro-organisms 
tothe for purer air of Montsouris, a suburb of Paris, 
and where, it is important to remember, the Observa- 
tory is situated in the centre of a park. erage 
of these four years’ observations shows that the air of 
the Rue de Rivoli contains 3.480 bacteria per cubic 
metre. ‘The seasonal fluctuations are nearly the same 
as at Montsouris, the minimum being in February 
1,700) and the maximum in July (5,010). ‘The average 
nuinber of bacteria present in a cubic metre of air, for 
the year 1881, was 6.205, whilst the average number 
for i854 was only 1,830. This enormous decrease— 
which is observed in the intervening years to a slighter 
extent—is attributed by Dr, Miguel to the better 
drainage and scavenging of the city, and to the better 
cleansing of the gutters and watering of the streets in 
dry dusty weather, in 1884 than in 1881, The death. 
rate from zymotic diseases—in which are included 
typhoid fever, small-pox, measles, scarlatina, whooping. 
cough, diphtheria y, erysipelas, puerperal 
fevers, and choleraic diarrhusa of infants—has also 
n very considerably—27 per cent., if increase of 
pupulation is taken into account—during this period, 




































































We learn from the Myrchi hi Shimbun that 
rrival of the Zakachiho Maru at Naga- 





hy thea 
saki, the 17th ultimo, news was received about 
‘ie movements of the Korean Kim Kak-u, who 





figured so conspicuously in the recent com- 
plications. 
lay at anchor in Gensan, Kim applied personal- 


Itappears that while the Zakechtho 





ly to one of her ollicers for a passage to Vadivo- 
stock, pleading that on his way from Sdéul 


he had been robbed of his money and that 
his only hope of procuring funds lay in 
a voyage of Vladivostock, where he had friends. 
The officer declined to grant a passage, inas- 
much as the Company's regulations gave him 
no such discretionary power. Mr. Kim was 
thus unsuccessful in his immediate Purpose, but 
he put into the officer's hands letters to three of 
his friends in Vladivostock, Questioned as to 
whether a secret treaty existed between his 
country and Russia, the fugitive declared that 
that rumour had no shadow of truth but was 
fabricated by the Chinese Resident, Yuen, 
whose jealousy had been roused by the action 
of Kim and his party with regard to telegraphic 
and other affairs which they—Kim’s party—de- 
sired to exclude from Chinese interference. 
Kim remained at Gensan until the beginning of 
this month, but his present whereabouts is un- 
known, 








Ture have already been ominous indications 
ofa split in the Tory-Unionist camp. Lord 
Randolph Churchill's inexperience appears to 
be “the litle rift within the lute.” His lord- 
ship's speeches in the House were interpreted 
to signify a programme of vigorous assistance 
to Irish landlords who might be unable to 
collect their rents, and of wholesale evictions in 
the event of prolonged resistance on the part of 
tenants. Such methods being entirely opposed 
to the policy enunciated by Mr. Chamberlain 
last April, the Conservative leaders were asked 
to explain, They succeeded in doing so, but 
the incident left the impression that the bond 
between them and the Unionists may easily be 
broken. The Gladstonians, on their side, cri- 
ticise Lord Randolph's proposals severely, calling 
them open Socialism. They say, too, that the 
expenditure he contemplates for public works, 
drainage, compensation to landlords and so forth, 
will aggregate a sum in excess of that estimated 
for Mr, Gladstone's land purchase schemes. 
Lord Randolph has apparently contrived to make 
himself the central figure of the new administra- 
tion, but the effort, it is said, has cost him so 
much physically, that he requires the support of 
brandy and water to make a specch in the House, 


Tur good people of Shanghai are once more 
tormented by the old bugbear of a poll tax. I. 
appears that the levying of a registration fee has 
hitherto been of a somewhat perfunctory charac- 
ter in the model settlement, Previous to 1874, 
indeed, persons neglecting to register were 
fined. But after that date individual option 
setiled the question. Those that chose to pay 
five dollars to have their names inscribed in the 
Consular books, paid it; those that didn't 
choose, didn't pay. This happy state of liberty 
is eulogized by the North China Daily News. 
“We supposed,” says that journal, “that the 
common sense which is not altogether absent 
{rom our Consular officials had at last prevailed, 
and that, when freed from the pressure which the 
Supreme Court brought to bear on them in 
former times, they would content themselves 
with an annual notification that the registration 
tee was due.” But the present Acting Consul 
General has inaugurated a new system. He 
has taken to summoning people who neglect to 
pay the fee ; and, what is worse, the Magistrates 
are evidently in collusion with him, for they 
impose fines and order costs to levied. The 
first victim was Mr. How, an old and well known 
resident, The defence he set up was interest- 











ing. He showed that he had never registered 
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since 1874; that his omission to do so had 
never been officially noticed; that out of a 
British population of from 700 to 800 in Shang- 
hai, not more than from 8o to 100 had register 
ed in 1879 and 1880; and that not one of the 
officials charged with collecting the fee and 
imposing fines for neglect to pay was registered. 
Considered by the light of these facts, the whole 
thing may well have been deemed a farce. But 
we cannot see why the Consuls should receive 
any blame, unless, indeed, it be for their failure 
to carry out their instructions. Their ‘*com- 
mon sense” has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion. They are ordered to levy certain fees, 
and they have no right to exercise any discre- 
tion. In Japan the registration rule has alwa: 
been uniformly enforced, and the Consuls are 
properly regarded as mere instruments, without 
any power to grant exemption. As for the fee, 
the only defence that can be set up is that Bri- 
tish residents at the open ports of China and 
Japan contribute nothing in the way of taxes to 
the support of the officials engaged in protec- 
ting their interests. Against an impost levied 
for that purpose they could scarcely protest. 
But when they are told that without the 
payment 
will forfeit their rights as British subjects 
and cease to have any 
which the treaties confer on all Englishm 
they naturally rebel. The trouble is that 
their rebellion does not take any more tangible 
form than fitful grumbling or senseless resent- 
ment towards the Consuls. Thep have never 
summoned sufficient energy to formulate a 
united protest, and the plain inference is that 
the grievance does not cause them much concern. 





of an arbitrarily fixed sum, they 


claim to privileges 








Tue Hongkong Daily Press has the following 
very sound editorial comment on the recent com- 
plications in Korea:—“ The Chinese Govern- 
ment are exceedingly distrustful—and rightly so 
—of Russian movements in Korea, and they 
have at the same time no confidence in the 
Korean Government. Probably, but for fear 
of arousing Japanese jealousy, they would ere 
now have taken very decided steps to control 
Korean foreign policy. As it is they have 
meddled and muddled to a considerable extent» 
and it is to be feared they may repeat the 
process. The best plan would be to come to a 
clear understanding with the Japanese Govern- 
ment on the subject, and then relieve the Korean 
Government alike of all responsibility and con- 
trol of the foreign affairs of the kingdom. It is 
evident that the Seoul Authorities are not to be 
trusted, and are liable at any moment to become 
the dupes or the prey of a scheming or aggres- 
sive Power. Russia may disclaim to-day any 
intention of taking Korean territory, but un- 
fortunately events have taught that 
cannot be trusted, and the mingled folly and 
weakness of the Korean Government render it 
peculiarly open to insidious attack. Left to 
itself Korea might no doubt be wheedled into 
accepting a Russian protectorate, and certainly 
could be induced to cede a harbour or strip of 
territory for pecuniary consideration, ‘This 
being the case, it is the interest of China, and 
scarcely less so that of Japan, to adopt a poticy 
that will effectually prevent any further coquet- 
ting with Russia by the Korean Government.” 





Russia 











Tue North China Herald, in an article which, 
with seeming truth, attributes the recent com- 
plications in Korea chiefly to the impudence 
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of the Chinese Resident, Mr. Yuen Shi-kai, 
makes the following statement :—‘ Within 
Seoul, itself, and among the country and the 
coast people near the capital Mr. Yuen Shi-kai 


created such a strong anti-Chinese feeling, that 


soldiers—somewhere between 
hundred men—the Korean population refused 
to allow them to land, and they were taken back 
to Port Arthur, the place from whence they had 
come. Thus, the intolerable Chinese repre- 
sentative, who had threatened the King with 
dethronement by Chinese arms, had to see the 
force he had called for sail homewards, without 
being allowed to land on the shore of a country 


s} which his Emperor claims as a tributary.” We 


have seldom read anything so comical as this. 
The notion of the Korean populace ” refusi 
to allow the Viceroy Li's soldiers to land, is only 
one degree less absurd than the hypothesis that 
Li's soldiers would pay any attention to the 
Korean populace. These, however are ques- 
tions of common sense. What is more important 
is the North China Herald's evident belief 
that the landing of Chinese troops in Korea is a 
question to be decided by the Korean populace 
and the senders of the troops. Has our Shang- 
|hai contemporary altogether forgotten the Li-lio 
| convention of 1885, by which Japan and Chi 
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pledge themselves not to despatch an armed 
force to Korea without mutual consent? If the 
Viceroy Lidid what the North China Herald 
describes, he was guilty of a deliberate and 
flagrant breach of treaty. Is that credible ? 

* * * 

In applying the title of ‘ Resident” to Mr. 
Yuen Shi-kai, we are not without reason. 
Hitherto it has been the custom to call that busy 
official “ Chinese Consul-General” or “ C 
nese Representative” in Soul. But it isa matter 
of fact that when the Viceroy Li was about to 
nominate Mr. Yuen, the question of title came 
up for official discussion. The Viceroy was 
asked by a certain English official what term 
might be properly employed in addres: 
Yuen, He answered by enquiring what title 
Great Britain gives to her representatives at the 
courts of her Indian dependeni 














- Resident” 
was the reply. “Then Yuen's title is Resident’ 
said the Viceroy, and so that matter was settled. 
Of course this is another evidence of China's 
round-the-bush policy. She employs all sorts 
of mild devices to reconcile the world to the 
position which she wishes to be credited with 
occupying towards Korea, but she has not the 
honesty or the courage to declare herself plainly, 
or to accept the respon: ities which neces- 
sarily devolve upon a sovereign State. Mean- 
while the only result of her shilly-shallying is to 
keep Korea in a condition of suspense and 
agitation, to encourage intrigues, and to invite 
foreign interference, 














Tex Fiji Shimpo vigorously pursues its re- 
commendations with regard to the necessity of 
bringing Japan's defensive strength to a point 
proportionate with the wealth of the empire. 
It is explicit as to the advisability of keeping a 
defensive purpose only in view, but it insist 
that no time should be lost in bringing the Riu- 
kiu Islands within the range of that purpose. 
On the authority of a report compiled by Mr. 
Tashiro Yasusada, who has been exploring 
the islands since last year, the Fyjé gives 
the following interesting account :—The Miako 
and Yaeyama groups are collectively called 

















when Li Hung-chang sent over a body of} 
three and five 


s| Ansei. 


“Sakishima.” They comprise 18 islands, of 
which nine belong to each group. In each of 
the principal islands, officials of the Okinawa 
Prefectural Government are stationed. Mr. 
Tashiro had not time to survey the Miako group 
accurately, and he puts the circumference of 
the main island at 30 miles (English), whereas 
it is in reality fully 50 miles. The inhabitants 
of this group number 30,000, living in 3,600 
houses. In the Yaeyama group, the island 
lying nearest to China—20o miles from For- 
mosa—is called Yonakuni-shima. The whole 
circumference of this group is 217 miles. The 
largest island is Nishi-omote-jima, with a cir- 
cumference of So miles, Ishigaki-jima comes 
next, with a circumference of 77 miles. None 
of the remaining islands, Yonakuni-shima ex- 
cepted, has a circumference over 10 miles. 
The population is computed at 13,800, with 
2,640 houses. The best harbour in the Miako 
group is Harimizu, situated between the main 
island and Nagarabe-jima, The Yaeyama group 
has two fine harbours, Ishigaki and Funauki, 
situated in Ishigaki-jima and Nishi-omote-jima 
respectively. Of the two Funauki is said to be 
superior. In shape it resembles the harbour of 
Nagasaki but is somewhat larger than the latter. 
In the neighbourhood of this port seams of coal 
crop out on the surface of the ground. The 
quality of the mineral is said to be excellent, 
closely resembling that of Karatsu. The north- 
western portion of this island—Nishi-omote-jima 
—is entirely a coal bed, and mining is already 
going on. The presence of coal in the group 
was first discovered by Hayashi Tasuke of 
Kagoshima, some ten years ago. It appears, 
also, that the celebrated fabric called “ Satsuma 
jolu" is in reality woven by the Riukiu 
islanders out of flax grown on the spot. From 
both an industrial and a military point of view 
there is no gainsaying the importance of the 
islands to Japan. The Fj Shimpo expres 
surprise that a harbour so fine as Funauki, with 
an abundant supply of coal lying on its shores, 
should have escaped the keen cyes of western 
navigators. But our contemporary seems to 
have forgotten the explorations of Commodore 
Perry, upon whose maps the existence of coal 
deposits in the islands is distinctly marked. 
Commodore Perry's dream was to annex 
“‘Lew-Chew,” and he was intensely chagrined 
when his Government refused to sanction the 
project. The Yi/i Shimpo concludes by again 
urging the necessity of securing Riukiu either by 
means of a garrison or by stationing men-of-war 
there. It also recommends the laying of a line 
of telegraph from Kagoshima vid Miako and 
Okinawa 














Writinc on the cholera epidemic, the Michi 
Nich? Shimbun says:—The number of cholera 
patients in the capital, which at one time rose 
to over 300 a day, has now gone down to the 
insignificant total of 60 or thereabouts ; and, pro- 
ceeding at this rate, the epidemic will probably 
disappear from the metropolis within a week or 
two. The disease has shown this year a degree 
of virulence unprecedented in recent years, and 
probably approaching to that in the period of 

As we have repeatedly warned our 
readers, it must not be supposed that we can 
be free from the visitations of this frightful epi- 
demic in future years. Now that the disease is 
beginning to lose its activity for the present 
year, we must by all means take every necessary 
step to meet it in future. It is maintained in 








certain influential quarters—and this opinion 
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has affected in no small degree the carrying 
out of preventive measures—that, until the true 
nature of the disease and the mode of its treat- 
ment shall have been revealed, it will be useless 
to spend labour upon such measures as preven- 
tion, disinfection, and the establishment of cho- 
Jera hospitals. But to hold such an opinion is to 
leave the inhabitants of the capital at the mercy 
of the disease. The zealous efforts of our police 
authorities and sanitary officials cannot be too 
highly spoken of ; but we may say, without de- 
tracting aught from their merits, that they have 
pretty much gone on the principle of closing 
the stable door after the steed was stolen, It is 
their duty to make all necessary preparations 
beforehand to meet emergencies in future, 
Many, also, of the complaints against the treat- 
ment of patients are no doubt reasonable. In 
future, the authorities ought to be constantly 
prepared to afford all possible assistance to the 
poor sufferers. For this purpose, the arrange- 
ment of hospitals, and the appointment of 
epidemic physicians should be fixed before 
hand, so as to be at any time ready. Fur- 
ther it would be highly desirable to. instruct 
officials connected with sanitary matters as to 
the nature of the di 
ous stages of development, 
acids, the object of disinfection, etc. 





ase, its symptoms, vari- 
the action of 
The 
construction of a disinfection office, which was 
reject 
City Assembly, but is to be carried out under the 
yew power of the Governor, ought to be speedily 
undertaken with ju. 





dat the extraordinary meeting of the 





gment and forethought, 
We are of opinion that at whatever cost and under 
whatever difficulties the disease must be stumped 
ont. We hope that the municipal authorities 
will submit the required measures for the pur- 
pose to the consideration of the City Assembly, 


atits ordinary meeting shortly to be convened. 





Tue following Circular Letter has been ad- 
dressed by H.B.M. Minister to H.B.M.'s Con- 
suls in Japan :— 


Tokyd, September 24th, 1886. 





(Core) 
Cixcutan. 
Sta,—In pursuance of telegraphic instructions re- 
ceived this day from H.M.'s Principal Secretary of 








State for Foreign Affairs, | have to inform you that 
the Circular Despatch of the Earl of Derby, dated the 
1st of March, 1875, is hereby cancelled, and that the 





spiritual superintendence of the Bishop of Victoria, 
Hongkong, over the Ministers and Congregations of 
the Church of England in Japan, which’ was therei 
notified, was annulled by the appointments of the 
Bishop Poole and of Dr. Bickersteth as Bishops of the 
Church of England in Japan 

I have to request that you will take such steps as 
may be necessary for notifying this fact to any Mini. 
sters of British Episcopal Congregations established 
in your District, and you will act in all respects 
towards the Bishop of the Church of England in 
Japan as you were instructed to do by the Circular 
Despatch above referred to, towards the Bishop of 
Victoria, Hongkong, giving ‘to the Bishop, when he 
visits your district, such due support as he may require. 

1am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


R. PLUNKETT. 






































H. M. Consul. 


Tuere must be heavy losses upon Japanese 
teas this year. Their selling price in New 
York was never before so low, It is strange 
that while the price of Chinese and Japanese 
teas shows a steady tendency to decline in 
Western markets, that of Indian and Ceylon teas 
goes slowly but surely upwards, This fact, 
taken in conjunction with the largely in- 
creased production of India and Ceylon, 
seems to indicate that Japan and China 
may one day or other be completely ousted 
from their monopoly of the fragrant staple. 
Perhaps we should limit the prediction to China, 
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for Japan has the good fortune to possess the 
entrée of the United States markets, where black 
tea isnot popular. We learn from an interesting 
article in Bradstreef’s, that the Anglo-Saxon 
race are eminently tea-drinkers. The annual 
consumption of tea in the United Kingdom rose 
from 1.4 Ibs. per capita, in 1840, to nearly 5 Ibs. 
last year, andthe Australasians consume 7.44 
Ibs. per head. It was only in 1850 that tea 
began to be cultivated in India for export. The 
out-turn in that year was 216,000 Ibs. In 1885 
it was 75,941,247 Ibs, of which 72,500,000 went 
to the United Kingdom—a quantity equal to 
one half of the supply received there from China 
and Japan. In Ceylon, the development of this 
industry has been still more remarkable. The 
production in 1879 was 95,969 Ibs; at present 
it is 6,750,000 lbs, and it is expected to reach 
30,000,000—or nearly as much as the total 
export from Japan to America—by 1888-89, 
In short, experts predict that if India, Ceylon, 
the Cape and Fiji develop their tea production 
during the next decade at the rate of its develop- 
ment during the past five years, the source 
of the world’s tea supplies will be entirely 


changed. Bradstreef's, after noting that the 
cay 


al employed in the tea industry in Ceylon 
and India is all procured from Great Britain, 
and that chiefly Europeans are managing direc- 
tors of the plantations, deduces the following 
moral, which strongly supports our constant 
contention that a new era will dawn upon Japa- 
nese industries in the day when foreign cé 
tion becomes legal :—“ One peculiarly interest- 
ing truth has been demonstrated by the growth 
of a tea industry in India and the British colo- 
nics, and that is the superiority of Anglo-Saxon | 
management and direction over that of the 
Chinese and Japanese. With the advantage of 
rience both these countries have been beaten 
in their own peculiar industry, which was re- 
garded as an impossibility even by the men 
who were first engaged in it. The development 
of the tea industry in the past seven years has) 
been so phenomenal that now even the Chinese | 
and Japanese themselves admit that their export 
trade is in danger, and that it is just possible 
that they may lose the greater part of what trade 
they have left.” 
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Tue Prussian Parliament in session from 
January to July has passed a number of import- 
ant measures materially affecting the interests 
of the country. By its ecclesiastical bill a great! 
step has been taken towards the final reconcilia- 
tion between the Vatican and the Government. 
The Polish bills, proposed by the Government, 
were carried by large majorities, and the buying 
up of large Dolish estates in the eastern half of 
the Kingdom, and their distribution in small 
lots to German colonists, has in consequence 
been begun, By additional legislation, a larger 
theasure of local government has been granted 
to the western portion of Prussia. Another bill 
provides for the payment of taxes on the part of 
officers of the army also for municipal pur- 
poses; and lastly, a number of measures were 
passed providing for the construction of canals 
throughout the country. Of these the most 
noteworthy are the North-Sea—Baltic Canal— 
important both for military and commer- 
cial reasons; the Dortmund-Ems Canal, im- 
tended as a means of easy communication be- 
tween the industial and coal regions of West- 
phalia and Rhenish Prussia and the various 











Spree-Elbe canal is to serve a similar purpose 
connecting Silesia by a cheap waterway with 
the ocean, The various Silesian industries look 
to this Canal for an improvement of their present 
depressed condition caused by the fiscal arrange- 
ments of Austria and Russia. The Govern- 
ment, by construction of canal, and by cheapen- 
ing railway freights, since the railways became 
State property in Prussia, has done all in its 
power to enable German industry to compete 
successfully with its rivals. The result for the 
government, however, has been a decreased in- 
come from its railways, and for a time it was 
believed that freights would be raised again; 
but any such intention has been disclaimed. 
The recent policy of the government has been 
to give prominence to industrial or other ques- 
tions affecting the material well-being of the 
people, and thus it has strengthened its hold 
upon its majority in the Russian Parliament, 
while in the Reichstag the Opposition, though 
in the majority, has often found itself com- 
pelled to waive political considerations and to 
vote government measures proposed by Prince 
Bismarck, sometimes with remarkable unanimity. 
With regard to socialistic agitation, a repressive 
policy has been vigorously continued throughout 
the empire, and meetings of striking workmen, as 
soon as they assumed a socialistic character, were 
generally dissolved at once. While it has been 
known that the oflicial programme of social reform 
would be carried out as rapidly as the Reichstag 
sanctioned the bills introduced to this end, it has 
also been generally known that any attempt to 
hasten that programme by rioting would be 
promptly and severely dealt with. For the rest, 
the Government continues to maintain that 
whatever rights have not been expressly granted 
Parliament by the Constitution, are still reserved 


‘for the Crown, a position which, owing its pre- 


sent policy, the Government has of late been 
rarely called upon to defend. 





Describing the new torpedo boat sent from 
Germany to the order of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, the Hongkong Daily Press of the 20th 
instant says :—‘ The German torpedo boat, No. 
60, left here for Foochow on Saturday (18th) 
afternoon, and at the commencement of the 
voyage occasion was taken to test her capabili- 
ties in the presence of a number of gentlemen 
in the colony. She left her buoy at about 
2.40, with a party on board who had been 
conveyed there by launch, As the little vessel 
flew through the harbour she attracted much 
attention, and, once clear of the thickest of 
the traffic, she was sent ahead full speed. The 
engines at that time did about 330 revolutions 
to the minute, and the vessel accomplished a 
speed stated to be about 22} knots, but she was 
not tested by the log, the speed being estimated. 
It was also stated that her bottom is now some- 
what foul, and that when she is thoroughly clean 
she can do about twoknots more. The engines 
are triple expansion, ‘The deck is arching, and 
of steel with a rubber covering. Every inch of 
space is made the most of possible. ‘There is 
a forecastle in which the crew of over a dozen 
sleep—rather close quarters. Abaft that comes 
some storage accommodation, then the bunkers 
with the coal, and the boilers and engines. 
Abaft the éngines is a small wheelhouse fitted 
with Thompson's patent compass, of which 
kind there is another forward with a supple- 
mentary wheel. The wheelhouse is also the 








North sea ports of Germany, while the Oder- 


entrance to the saloon, a narrow companion 
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passing down from it to the officers’ quarters—a 
neat little saloon, prettily decorated, with sleep- 
ing accommodation, pantry, and lavatory. The 
apparatus for ejecting the torpedoes is forward, 
there being a shoot for ejecting the deadly 
missiles on each side of the stem above water. 
Those on board the vessel were surprised 
atthe small amount of vibration felt while she 
was tearing through the water at her full speed. 
Aft, in the vicinity of the propeller, there 
was of course, a considerable amount of motion 
felt, but from amidships forward, there was 
scarcely more vibration than in any ordinary 
launch in the harbour, The vessel is larger than 
anything of the kind we have here, and is of the 
sea-going class, constructed to act independently, 
and not as part of the equipment of some larger 
vessel. She carries now three pole masts, wh 
have been put in for the purposes of the voy 
out. Her captain and officers speak very highly 
of her sea-going qualities, and say she is fit to 
face almost any sort of weather. She is tho- 
roughly closed in, so that water can wash over 
her and find but few obstructions to vent its force 
upon. After proceeding as far as Stanley Bay the 
vessel waited fora launch to come up which had 
been passed on the way out, and having drank 
success to the little war vessel the party were 
transferred to the launch, which brought them 
back by Cape D’ Aguilar, while the torpedo boat 
proceeded on to Foochow." 











Tue strangely imprudent utterances of 7%e 
Times with regard to Port Hamilton have not 
passed unnoticed in Japan, The Nichi Nichi 
‘Shimbun, while noting the fact that the strong 
comments of the English and German press 
have elicited a denial of the aggressive designs 
attributed to Russia, declares its inability to 
appreciate the distinction which the London 
journal seeks to set up between England's 
occupation of Port Hamilton and Russia's 
supposed intention to annex Port Lazaricff. 
“The writer of the article in Zhe Zimes,” says 
the Michi Michi, seems to be ignorant of the 
circumstances attending the Port Hamilton 
affair, In occupying that place, England 
neither consulted Korea nor sought the acquics- 
cence of China, but relied solely on her own 
superior power. With what shadow of reason 
can her action be distinguished from that 
attributed to Russia in intention? How can 
it be denied that Great Britain's example has 
not sharpened Russia's desire for a naval 
station in the peninsula?” The Nicht Nichi 
Shimbun proceeds toremark that the attitude of 
England and Germany has probably emboldened 
China, and that her recent arbitrary proceedings 
in Korea are probably to be attributed to this 
cause. For the safety of the peninsula our 
Tékyd contemporary thinks that it should either 
be recognised as an independent state or de- 
But in the latter case, 











clared neutral territory. 
who is to guarantee its neutrality? Can Eng- 
land, Russia, Germany, or France be relied on 
to co-operate with Japan and China in carrying 
out such a scheme? The Wreht Nichi Shim- 
bun acknowledges its inability to answer these 
questions, 


Looxrinc at the quotations for hops in the 
London onomist, we are reminded of the 
often discussed capabilities of Yezo. Hops 
flourish splendidly, itis said, at Sapporo, where 
the Government has several gardens, the pro: 
of which brewery. 















used at the loca 





duce 
The brewery is one of the few oflicial enter- 
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prises which covers its expenses and even shows 
asmall margin of profit. But hops this year 
are scarce in England at 4os. a lb., and if they 
were produced in Yezo in sufficient quantitics 
for export, some thousands of tons might have 
been sold at a magnificent profit. The public 
looks for some results from Count Inouye's 
visit to Yezo, but we fail to see what even Count 
Inouye can do until the conditions of Japan's 
foreign trade are radically altered. 








Ir would seem as if some steps were necessar; 
in order to safeguard the lives of people a 
ched to ships that go into dock at Yokosu 
On Monday morning one of the firemen of the 
Wakanoura Maru, nowunder repairs, was found 
lying dead in the dock, into which he must have 
fallen the previous night before ten o'clock. The 
dock is particularly dangerous, as it is close 
to the main road and the yard is very poorly 
lighted with kerosene lamps which in weather 
such as that of Sunday night soon give out. It 
is stated that a short time ago a man from the 
Gembu Maru was lost in the same way at this 
spot. 








AccorpinG to a report of the Metropolitan 
Police Office, the number of head, the quantity 
of flesh in pounds, and the value of catt 
(native, foreign, and mixed breeds), sheep, and 
swine killed in the five months since April last, 
were as follows :— 

















Mowri, Nestoer oF Heap. Qvantiry of Fuss, Yates 
Lbs Yen. 

April... 300,602 5,820,514 

May 370,030 3yo04.20) 

June 2 3855135. 21832.552 
1 470,08 22,859.0; 

‘August 572,038 42,308.010 





—Official Gazette. 


Tue typhoon of the 29th August appears to 
have been terribly destructive in the south. The 
steamship Ce/edes, of the Netherlands India 
gation Company, while on the voyage 
il 





Steam Na 





from Hongkong to Saigon, encountered the 
force of the typhoon, and sustained extensive 
damage, arriving at Singapore in an almost 
abled condition. The Norwegian barque 2ofaid 
also suffered from the violence of the weather 
and had to put into shelter at Hainan Island 
ith masts and rigging gone, and in an other- 
wise helpless state. 








Tux following announcement in the London 
Gazette will be read with pleasure by Mr. J. F. 


Lowder's numerous friends in Japan :— 


The Queen has been pleased to give and grant unto John 
Frederick Lowder, Esq, Her Majesty’s Royal license 






authority th y accept and wear dhe insi the 
Urder of tl Sun of the Fourth Class, which bis 
Majesty the Emperor ef Japan has been pleaced to confer 
upon him, in recognition Of his services while actually 








entirely employed beyond Her M 
Imperial Majesty’s service 





Jajesty’s dominions in hi 








Tur Fiji Shimpo and the Chora Shimiun, 
in obedience, doubtless, to the example of the 
Hochi Shimbun, have reduced their price from 
three sew per copy and sixty-five sen per month 
to two sen and fifty sen respectively. If the 
effects of the Hdchi's enterprising initiative be 





equally marked in other journalistic quarters, 
the Japanese public will owe a debt of thanks 
to the Hochr. 


Ture are two remedies recommended by mo- 
dem science for cold feet. One is to rise 
gradually on tiptoe so as to pull all the tendons of 
the feet at full st aving attained that 
pleasant position, to keep it as long as possible 
The operation has to be repeated several times. 
It involves no hopping or jumping, but is said 


in, and 
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to have the result of setting up a lively circula- 
tion. The other remedy is to wear a heavy pair 
of woollen socks over thin cotton ones. Pur- 
suing the sequence of ideas, a third remedy 
suggests itself; namely, to warm one’s feet 
ata fire. 


We learn that during a heavy gale which pre- 
vailed on the west coast about the 18th ultimo 
the steamship Zakado Maru, from Hakodate 
to Sado, went ashore at Iogashima and was 
wrecked. A hundred lives were lost, only one 
person being saved. 


Tue cholera returns for Yokohama during the 
past week were :—Saturday, 25th ultimo, new 
cases, 5; deaths, 3. Sunday, new cases, 2; 
deaths, 3. Monday, new cases, 6; deaths, 4. 
Tuesday, new cases, 9; deaths, 5. Wednesday, 
death, 1. Thursday, new cases, 4; deaths, 2. 
Friday, new cases, 3; deaths, 3. Total cases, 
29; deaths, 21. 








Tue cholera returns for Tokyé during last week 
were :—Friday, 24th ultimo, new cases, 46; 
deaths, 51. Saturday, new cases, 68; deaths, 
59. Sunday, new cases, 52; deaths, 43. Mon- 
day, new cases, 59; deaths, 45. Tuesday, new 
cases, 86; deaths, 75. Wednesday, new cases, 
84; deaths, 59. Thursday, new cases, 57; 
deaths, 48. Total new cases, 452 ; deaths, 380. 





Tux following subscription to the fund for re- 
lieving the families of sanitary officials, received 
at the Kanagawa Kencho, is acknowledged with 


many thanks :— 


cknowledged 
ae 


2. Yen 1488.50 











Yen 1,489.62 


Au Tuck, a godown man in the employment of 
Messrs. Walsh, Hall & Co., and his wife, were 
found dead on the morning of the 24th ultimo 
in their house at No. 81, Settlement. The de- 
ceased had been indulging over freely in opium. 


Tue Nicht Nichi Shimbun has followed the 
lead of the Héchi, Choya, and Fiji Shimpo, 
and reduced its price from 4 sen per copy and 85 
sen per month to 24 sen and 50 sen respectively. 


We are informed that the Messageries Maritimes 
steamship Afenza/eh with the mails from Mar- 
seilles to 29th August, left Hongkong for this 
port yesterday at 8 a.m. 








ho de Shanghai, of the 19th ultimo, says 
that Mr. Yuen, the Chinese Resident in Korea, 
has been recalled, and names Mr, Wang Tsao, 
a member of the Hanlin, as his successor. 


Tue third engineer of the steamship Propontis, 
a man named Todd, committed suicide by 
jumping overboard in Hongkong harbour on 
the evening of the 21st ultimo. 


WE are informed that the P. & O. steamer 
Teheran left Nagasaki for Yokohama vd Kobe 
at 5.30 p.m. on Thursday, the 30th September. 





ted by a heavy gale on 
the night of the 24th ultimo, the wind developing 
cyclonic violence, and a heavy rain-fall taking 
place. 


YOKOHAMA was vi 





We learn that Countess Ito has graciously ac- 
cepted the dedication of a waltz composed by 
M. Sauvlet, 


exsTETH has appointed the Rev. H. 
gasaki to be Archdeacon of the 
Church of England in Japan, 
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A NEW ORDER IN COUNCIL. 
ESS SS Oe 
HE celebrated, ought we not to say 
T notorious, Order in Council of 1881, 
has undergone a change, which will be best 
understood by placing side by side the 
original paragraph and that now sub- 
stituted for it :-— 


Original Second sub-) Sub-section now substi- 
section of Section 47:— | tuted for the preceding 
(b) Provided, that the fo- | Provided that the foreigner 
reigner first obtains and | (j) first files in the Court 
fils in the Court the con. | his consent to the jurisdic. 
sent in writing of the com- | tion of the Court and (ii) 
petent authority of his own | also, if required by the 
nation to his submitting, | Court, obtains and files a 
and that he does submit, | certificate in writing from 

isdiction of the | a competent authority of 
required by | his own Government to 
the Court, gives security | the effect that no obje: 
to the satisfaction of the is made by that Govern- 
Court, and to such reason. | ment to the foreigner sub- 
able amount as the Court | mitting in the particular 
directs, by deposit or other- | cause or matter to the 
wise, to pay fees, damages, jurisdiction of the Court; 
s, and | and (iii) also, if required 
y by the Court, gives secur 
decision to be given either | to the satisfaction of th 
bythe Court or on appeal. | Court, to such reasonable 
amount as the Court di- 
rects, by deposit of money 
or otherwise, to pay fees, 
costs, damages, and ex- 
| penses, and to abide b 
| and perform the decision 
| to be given by the Court 

| or on appeal.” 





























It will be seen that consent by a competent 
authority of the plaintiff's nationality is no 
longer an essential preliminary, but is left 
to the discretion of the Court, and that such 
consent has reference only to ‘the parti- 
cular cause or matter” at issue. This mo- 
dification is in the proper direction. Take 
the case of a Japanese suing a British 
subject in H.B.M.’s Court. The Treaty 
establishes his absolute right to bring suits 
in that Court. 
substituted for Japanese in such cases is 


That British jurisdiction is 


purely a concession to foreign conveni- 
ence, and Her Majesty’s Government, as 
it scems to us, are not justified in barring 
Japanese access to their Consular or other 
Courts by provisions which did not ex 
Until 
1881 there never was any question of a 
Japanese plaintiff in a British Court hav- 
ing to furnish himself with an official 
undertaking that he would consent to the 
jurisdiction of the Court. It was, indeed, 
more than doubtful whether such an un- 
dertaking could be lawfully given. For 
its obvious effect would be to extend the 
jurisdiction of the Court to cases not con- 
templated by the Treaty. If the official 
pledge had any meaning at all, it meant 
that the plaintiff would submit, not to the 
judgment in the particular suit brought by 
himself—that was a matter of course— 
but to whatever judgment might be de- 
livered in a cross-suit brought by the 
defendant inthe same Court. Thus the posi- 
tions of plaintiff and defendant might prac- 
tically be reversed, and a Japanese might 








when the Treaty was concluded. 


find himself arbitrarily deprived of rights | 


which the Treaty had explicitly reserved 
to him; might be obliged to submit to the 
ruling of a foreign tribunal questions which 
he was really entitled to bring before hi 
own judicial authorities. Further, the 
official guarantee of submission, unless it 
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was to be regarded as a mere mockery, 
must carry with it an engagement to en- 
force, as well as to submit to, the ruling of 
the foreign tribunal. Is any Japanese au- 
thority competent to give such an engage- 
ment? In other words, is any Japanese 
authority competent to enforce, as against 
Japanese subjects, the judgments of a 
foreign tribunal in cases where jurisdiction 
has been arbitrarily assumed by that tribu- 
nal? We think not. British Courts exist 
in Japan by virtue of the Treaty, and they 
have no title to institute, of their own 
motion, a form of procedure which not only 
exceeds the privileges granted to them by 
Treaty, but also infringes the rights re- 
served to Japanese by the same instrument. 
During the five years which have elapsed 
since the Order in Council 1881 
was issued, the Japanese Courts have 


of 


never attempted to retaliate by requiring 
British plaintiffs to procure a corresponding 





ngagement from their own authorities. It 
is to their credit that they have not done so, 
though, perhaps, such a course would have 
been best adapted to expose the improprie- 
ty of the Order. Even now we are strongly 
of opinion that the discretion left to H. B. 
M.'s Courts cannot be reconciled with the 
provisions of the Treaty. If itis intended, 
as the language of the Order appears to 
imply, that the consent of the plaintiff's 
Government shall concern only the actual 
suit brought into Court, then it must be 
confessed that the purpose of the provi 
is decidedly obscure, since such consent 


ion 





But if it is intended 
include all the 
uits arising out 
of the original case, then a condition is 
prescribed which can scarcely be defended. 
Things are not as bad as they were, but 
they might be a great deal better. 

The question of securit¥ for costs is an 


goes without saying. 
that the consent shall 
possible issues and cro: 





unfortunate feature of our legal methods. 
In the eyes of a Japanese, the enormous 
expense—quite out of proportion to any- 
thing which he has to pay in his own 
Courts—of bringing a suit before a British 
tribunal is generally deterrent. And since 
it cannot be reasonably expected that he 
should appreciate the tortuous processes 
and complicated mechanism which the 
refinements and perplexities of justice 
have gradually evolved in the West, we 
necd not be surprised that he considers 
our Courts virtually closed to him. Yet 
that portion of the Order in Council which 
refers to sccurity for costs seems almost 
inevitable. The expense of litigation in 
England is a species of guarantee for the 
sincerity of litigants. A man thinks twice 
before he incurs a heavy, or even ruinous, 
outlay by bringing a frivolous suit. The 
broad principle thata plaintiff should himself 
be prepared to accept whatever risks he re- 
quires a defendant to run, is especially 
applicable where suitors of different nation- 
alities are concerned. Therefore, 
we regret, and understand the bad impres- 


while 





sion conveyed by, the general fact that 


British justice is not accessible without 
extravagant expense, we do not see how 
discretionary power to require a Japanese 
plaintiff to find security for costs could 
properly be withheld from Her Majesty’s 
Courts in Japan. Hitherto the utmost 
consideration has been shown in exercising 
that power. Japanese suitors cannot com- 
plain that the difficulties of the law have 
been increased for them by the manner of 
its administration, neither can they justly 
expect that legal relief should be made 
easier for them in British Courts than it is 
for British subjects. 


PORT LAZAREF 





ye 
Narticlein the Fi Shimpd on Russia's 
policy reflects the general uneasiness 
caused by recent events. The gist of the 
Fizji’s statement is that, notwithstanding 
the rumours persistently circulated at the 
of Port 
Hamilton with regard to Russia’s inten- 
tion to follow this precedent, nothing hap- 
pened to justify the apprehension until 
quite recently, when the movements of 
Russian ships off the Korean coast and 
the negotiations carried on by her repre- 
sentative at Sdul for the acquisition of a 
port, recalled public attention to the ques- 
tion. Her attitude towards the peninsula 
is now watched with keen interest and 
suspicion. The other day,” says the 
Fiji, “we heard a gentleman, well ac- 
quainted with European and Asiatic affairs, 
argue that Russia is too much engrossed 
by her domestic troubles to pay much heed 
to foreign policy. In support of this opi- 
nion he alluded to her quiescent -attitude 
during the Franco-Chinese complications, 
and also to the fact that, while she has the 
example of England to excuse her, she 
does not acquire a naval position in 
Korea. He further stated that the 
occupation of Port Lazareff would confer 
little advantage upon 


time of England's occupation 


Russia, as the 
place is separated by a vast tract of 
land from St. Petersburg and has few in- 
habitants. Viewed cursorily, this opinion 
seems plausible, but statesmen’s minds are 
very difficult to decipher. When they 
appear to mean one thing, it is equally 
probable that they mean another. The 
course that Russia contemplates towards 
Korea remains a riddle to us.” 

One cannot be surprised that the argu- 
ments of its foreign friend did not con- 
vince the ¥ij1 Shimpo. The distance of 
Port Lazareff from St. Petersburg or the 
number of its inhabitants can have very 
little to do with its importance to Russia 
as a naval station. Port Lazarcff, too, is 
not the only place, or by any means the 
most desirable place, that the Korean sca- 
board offers for Russian occupation. This 
by the way, however. What we desire to 
note is a fact that seems to escape Japa- 
hese commentators altogether; namely, 
that from a Chinese point of view the 





occupation of Port Hamilton by England 
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and the occupation of Port Lazareff by 
Russian are two wholly different things. 
We do not mean for a moment to endorse 
the utterly false statement that the for- 
mer proceeding had the consent of China. 
That is another question altogether. The 
dangers of sucha precedent were not neces- 
sarily diminished in China's eyes because it 
was established by a friend. But ithasto be 
remembered that, in the view of the Orient, 
Great Britain and Russia stand to each 
other in the relation of antagonists. Not 
only has China nothing to apprehend from 
the former, but she may, and probably does, 
count on British céoperation to restrain 
the latter's aggression. England occupied 
Port Hamilton in view of an imminent war 
with the great Northern Power, whose 
movements the possession of such a station 
would materially assist her to check. To 
China the act may have suggested uneasy 
forecasts, but its importas an anti-Russian 
measure was not to be mistaken. Without 
going so far as to say that anything like 
an offensive and defensive alliance exi: 
between Great Britain and China, we do 
feel justified in asserting that, as between 
Russia and Great Britain, China’s choice 
been 





Ss 


must have definitively made ere 
this. In Russia she sees a perpetually 
advancing Power, a part of whose boun- 
daries has already become one with her 
own ; who is steadily pushing on to wider 
and more dangerous contact; who has rob- 
bed her of regions precious less for the 
sake of their intrinsic value than because 
they are the cradle of the Tartar emperors, 
and who now directly threatens a State the 
foreign occupation of which would perma- 
nently menace the integrity of the Middle 
Kingdom. It has been often said that 
Russia is China's nightmare, and certainly 
the repose of the Celestial was never more 
disturbed by this incubus than it is at 
present. In England, on the other hand, 
China sees a Power pledged by fate to 
hold the lists against Russia. Among 
Japanese critics the Fijf Shimpo is con- 
spicuous for re-iterated and bitter allusions 
to England’s occupation of Port Hamilton. 
We would ask the ¥ij7 Shimpo to reflect, 
as Chinese statesmen have doubtless re- 
flected already, whether so much as a 
shadow of aggressive design against 
Japan, China or Korea can reasonably be 
attributed to Great Britain. England does 
not desire a foot of territory in these 
regions. She is interested solely in guard- 
ing the vast possessions she has acquired. 
We do not advance any claim of scrupulosi- 
ty or unselfishness on her behalf. That 
would be absurd. All we is that 
in this part of the world there is no- 


say 





thing to excite her ambition. Equally 
with China and Japan she is interested in 
preserving the s/aéus gua, and in pursuing 
a policy which shall confirm the oan 





dence and promote the prosperity of the 
two empires. That, we believe, is the light 
in which she presents herself to intelligent 


Japanese eyes also. 


reason to say that a British occupation of 
Port Hamilton to restrain Russia, and a 
Russian occupation of Port Lazareff as a 
step to further advances, are events pre- 
senting a wholly different complexion for 
China and Japan ? 

It may possibly appear to some that 
we are condoning now what we formerly 
condemned; that, whereas we originally 
denounced the occupation of Port Hamil- 
ton, we to-day find reasons to extenuate 
it. The difference is simply in our point 
of view. For its effects upon Great Bri- 
tain’s reputation in the East, we can never 
regard her method of occupying Port 
Hamilton as anything short of a grave poli- 
tical blunder. By it she needlessly lowered 
herself to a moral level with Powers whose 
policy had begun to place her own in favour- 
able contrast. But the danger of the prece- 
dent she established depended altogether, 
and still depends, on the continuity of her 
policy. If the occupation of Port Hamil- 
ton was to be a mere fitful demonstration, 
followed by a into too familiar 
methods deprecation, then 


lapse 
of passive 
indeed both China and Japan might well 
look to the results of her 
arbitrary example. But if the raising of 
the Union Jack at Port Hamilton implied 
a settled on Great Britain's 
part to range herself beside China and 
that southward 
circumstances 


anxiously 


resolve 






Japan as a bulwark again 
movement to which Russia 
and the temper of her officials condemn 
her, then indeed the two Eastern Empires 
could only congratulate themselves on the 
acquisition of such an ally. And the event 
depends very much on themselves. They 
may be sure that England will stand her 
ground if she can count on their honest 
céoperation. Everything, as it seems to 
us, clearly indicates who should be the 
occupants of the different camps in the 
impending struggle. The statesmen of, 
Japan and China have it in their power to 


re: . | 
prepare a coalition which 


will render) 
security as certain as anything human can| 


be certain. 








A NEW DEPARTURE IN FAPANESE 
ART ED. secre TION. 

ees Educational D Department has taken 

astep which will be applauded by 
all friends of Japan’s art industry. It 
has been decided to send to Europe a 
commission of enquiry consisting of Mr. 
E. F, Fenottosa, Mr. Hamao, formerly 
Vice-President of the Tokyé University, 


and Mr. OKAKURA, The object of the 
commission is to examine and report upon | 











the various art schools in Europe, with a| 
view to the establishment of a similar in- 
stitution in Japan. It has long been felt 
by those who take the trouble to look 
about them, that an almost illimitable field 
¢! exists for the profitable exercise of Japa- 
nese art industry, All the adjuncts neces- 
sary to development in this direction are 


Have we not, then,! present to an unique degree in Japan—rawlupon the open market 
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| still unshaken. 


materials, traditions which have become 
instincts, artist artisans whose talents are 
available at ridiculously low figures, and 
an established reputation. But during the 
past twenty years these talents have vir- 
tually been frittered away. There has been 
no serious attempt to place any of the 
country’s art industries upon an economical 
basis, or to adapt its products toa really 
publicdemand. Enterprise has been inspir- 
ed by a spirit of the veriest opportunism. 
It has been thought enough to produce 
whatever satisfied the fancy of the moment, 
or attracted the attention of the handful of 
travellers and dilettanti who still comprise 
the total of Japan's foreign clientelle. 
The idea seems to have remained uncon- 
ceived that this country, if only its re- 
sources and endowments were properly 
utilized, might become one of the world’s 
greatest centres of decorative and keramic 
Not the smallest attempt has been 
made to invite the attention of painters 
and sculptors to the immense field offered 
by the industrial branches of their art. The 
splendid examples of glyptic genius which 
adorn the friezes of Japanese temples or 
lie neglected among their relics, show 
plainly what a power was once possessed 
It still exists, more or less 
dormant, perhaps, but not yet incapable 
of speedy re-invigoration. To our own 
knowledge there can be found in Tokyd 
to-day more than one sculptor capable of 
climbing almost, if not altogether, to the 
greatest heights attained by his predeces- 
sors. How are these men engaged? In 
repairing the works of inferior but older 
masters; in roughing out cheap deities for 
way-side shrines, or, worse than all, 
in carving conventional arabesques and 
geometrical patterns on the legs and backs 
of foreign furniture. Among Western 
collectors there haye been a few who de- 
tected the uses to which the grandly 
modelled votive tablets and friezes of 
Japanese religious structures might be 
applied in European decorative architec- 
ture. But their conception did not extend 
beyond the acquisition of whatever speci- 
mens in this line were to be found in 
tic-a-brac shops. It never occurred to 
them that the art whose accidental pro- 
ductions are thus available, might achieve 
almost infinite results were it turned into 
a properly directed decorative channel. 
So it is with keramics also. The old 
methods survive under new conditions. In 
every one of the great pottery districts, 
the conservatism of domestic industry is 
The vitality of enterprise 
is paralysed by the memory of ancient 


art. 


and exercised. 





patronage. Domestic industry was res- 
pectable and sufficiently efficient so long 
as the head of a family received a pension 
from the patron who claimed his best pro- 
ductions. He could conveniently and 
profitably enlist the otherwise unengaged 
services of the members of his house- 
hold, and thus the pieces which he placed 
represented la- 
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, 7) 
bour saved from unproductiveness, while 


the specimens which he offered to his 
patron were genuine toils of love. He still 
aithfully but most foolishly to these 
traditional methods, although the patro- 
nage which made them practicable is a 
thing of the past. His 
opened by the competition of wiser rivals. 
He and his confreres have each his own 
kiln and each his own little staff of work- 
men, and every process of these disasso- 
ciated industries involves as great a waste 
of time and material as though there were 
no lessons to be learned from the rush and 
rivalry of the world’s keenest witted age. 
Look again at Owari, the chief centre of 
the porcelain industry in Japan. The 
material principally used there is a porce- 
lain stone locally named /shiso. The 
composition of this stone varies within 
wide limits. 





eyes are not 


Some specimens are found 
tocontain 72 per cent. of felspar, 25 per 
cent. of quartz and 3 per cent. of clay-sub- 
stances, while in others the correspond- 
ing figures are 54, 4o and 6, It 
plain that a potter using dis- 
similar materials can never be sure of 


is 
such 
his results. The Owari keramists natur- 
ally find their industry seriously ham- 
pered. may be the 
temperature of the ovens, the condition 
of the baked ware can never be predicted. 


However uniform 


Warped plates, distorted bowls and de- 





crepit vases are just as likely to emerge 
from the furnace as perfect specimens. 
Ormamental tiles for example, might be a 
largely profitable product of the Seto in- 
dustry. 
competition, 
Japan, is art labour ava 
casy that the decoration of every tile might 
be an independent conception. But the 
tiles practically valueless. 
The majority are too crooked to be em- 





In that line Owari might defy 
for nowhere else, outside 





able on terms so 


Owari are 
ployed in any symmetrical structure, and 
to use only thos 
tails the rejection of so many that the 
price become prohibitive. So it is with 
plaques, table-tops and other large, flat 
objects which the workmen of Seto and 
Imari are find of producing as tours de 
force. These, when they do succeed, are 
decorative and imposing; but the per- 
centage of failures is absurdly large and 
the cost proportionately high. Yet the 
potters of Owari have not even conceived 
—so far as we can learn—the necessity of 


with even surfaces en- 





such a combination as would enable them 
to overcome these difficulties by devising 
special means for the analysis, and, if 
necessary, the procuring and distribution 
of the raw material. It would be easy to 
multiply examples of asimilar want of indus- 








trial apprehension, but we have said enough 
to illustrate our proposition. Our own belief 
is that the radical remedy for this state of 
things will be found in the combination of 
foreign expert experience with Japanese 
artistic capabilities. But the Government 
must also assist. We have repeatedly in 
these columns lamented official indi 





rence 
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to the country’s gradual denudation of art) 


treasures, and pointed to the fact that no 
museum exists where an artisan can place 
himself en rapport with the great schools 
of national thought. The tendency of the 
directors of the Hakubuts-Kyoku and of 
the organisers of recent pictorial exhibi- 
tions is to encourage the development of 
a purely imitative spirit, and to put a pre- 
mium upon servile obedience to mis- 
interpreted canons. We regard the de- 
patch of the mission alluded to above 
as an that the Educational 
under Mr. Mort's liberal 
intelligent direction, has resolved 


indication 
Department, 
and 
to emerge from this slough of self-satisfied 
bigotry. Every member of the mission, 
above all Mr. Fenollesa, has been for years 
an ardent student of Japanese art, tracing 
its gradual development and learning to 
distinguish such of its features as are 
really typical of the national genius. 
Approaching the study of European art 
schools with this knowledge already gar- 
nercd, the commissioners will be excep- 
tionally competent to detect the points of 
contact and divergence of the two arts, 
and to recommend a system of education 
which will be 
assimilative. 


at once conservative and 





Their labours are expected 
to occupy about a year, and will, we trust, 
eventuate in the establishment of a school 


for leading Japanese art into directions) 


where its genius will find wide fields for 
profitable exercise and intelligent develop- 
ment. To some this method of procedure 
em too slow and tentative. But most 
of the failures hitherto made by Japan in her 
progressive efforts have been due to over- 
zealous precipitancy. From the prelimi- 
nary prudence of the present movement 
we argue its ultimate success. 





may s 





A RADICAL VIEW ON FEMALE 
EDUCATION. 
—— 42 
(coumusteate) 
Y Professor Toyama's essay, pub- 
lished first in the Tékyd-gahu-ger- 
eassht, and reproduced in the Romaje- 
sasshi, an epitome of which was given in 
these columns a few days ago, it will be 
seen that the theory propounded is entirely 
new, and that, taken in the sense un- 
doubtedly intended, namely, as a purposed 
measure of reform, it isradical to the core. 
Many of Professor ToyAMa’s general 
remarks on the need of change in the 
mode of educating Japanese ladies are 
only too true; and that theirtruth has been 
felt is evidenced by various attempts made 
by the Government and by private indivi- 
duals during the past few years to effect 
Still, it seems to us 
essay, taken as a whole, is open 








the required change. 
that tl 
to criticism. 

Professor TOYAMA is of opinion that 
purely Japanese customs should be in- 
discriminately replaced by foreign. He 
would have the Japanese lady, as well as 
the gentleman, in his own words “ rejoice 








at what gladdens a foreigner, deplore what 
a foreigner deplores, and be ashamed of 
what a foreigner considers shameful.” In 
a word, foreign customs are to be imitated 
and practised, and not until the Japanese 
lady is well versed in them, will she be 
qualified to mix with her Western sisters 
on equal terms. The civilized air which the 
foreign lady breathes, her Japanese sister 
must inhale; the thoughts the former 
thinks the latter must endeavour to think ; 
the emotions that stir the one should not 
fail to excite the other.’ Professor TOYAMA 
would have no difference between an 
Eastern and a Western lady beyond that 
of physiognomy. 

Now it scems to us that Professor To- 
YAMA starts with a wrong premise when 
he takes for granted that all existing 
Western customs are worthy of being in- 
troduced into this or any other Eastern 
country. He speaks of them en masse as 
civilized customs. But is not this a very 
un philosophical.way of dealing with them? 
There are persons, doubtless, who flatter 
themselves that the commonplaces of 
modern life in the West are to be looked 
on as highly civilized customs, on account 
of their being persistently and strictly ad- 
hered to by nations who, in their own 
opinion and in that of others, are most 
Sucha 
view shows great lack of discrimination. 
It is well known to all thinking persons 
that some of our usages and fashions 
originated in a barbaric or a semi-civilized 
age, and that they are often found in- 
comparably inferior to the corresponding 
practices of some Eastern countries. To 
argue, then, that Western customs and 
modes of life are to be introduced whole- 
this 
granted that Occidental usages are invari- 
ably superior to Oriental. 
of learning and the modes of acquiring 
the same, Professor Toyama’s premise 
may be admitted. Western learning is the 
result of an enormous amount of observa- 
tion and reasoning power brought to bear 
on the various subjects of study. But who 
pretends that the fashions of society, the 
mode of arranging the hair, or of bowing 
to a friend, or of partaking of food at the 
table, have been settled by reason? It 
comes to this, then, that some of our cus- 
toms are extremely irrational, though they 
are steadfastly conformed to, and that an 
undiscerning imitation of everything fo- 
reign will certainly involve the introduc- 
tion of the bad with the good. We de- 
precate anything of the sort. There 
another yiew that may be taken of the 
matter. Many of the customs of a country 
have grown out of its history, and as con- 
necting links with the past and mementoes 
of the stages of progress through which 
anation has passed, are rightly held sacred. 
That a people should discard all these for 
the sake of anything foreign is a calamity. 
As there are in every individual character- 


advanced in so-called civilization. 





sale into country is to take for 


In the matter 


is 
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which, therefore, it is most desirable should 
be nourished and preserved intact, so in 
every nation there are traits of character 
which constitute elements of strength or 
beauty, and which it is to the interests 
of the nation itself as well as of the 
world at large to keep free from dis- 
integration. ‘The carrying out of Pro- 
fessor TOYAMA’S proposed reform would, 
we fear, denationalize Japan. It seems to 
us that instead of proposing such sweep- 
ing measures, he would have done well to 
have defined carefully the particulars in 
which the lives and customs of Japanese 
ladies need reform, and to have then dis- 
cussed how far, without running the risk 
of denationalizing themselves, they do well 
to adopt the customs of our Western 
ladies. As the essay now stands, no one 
could suppose that the ladies spoken of 
are those charmingly graceful and highly 
refined persons, the privilege of whose 
acquaintance and society Japanese-speak- 
ing foreigners know how to appreciate. 
For what, we ask, are these exquisite and 
perfectly unaffected manners to be given 
up? Side by side with them the brusque- 
ness or self-consciousness of some persons 
who pass for ladies in the West appear 
pure barbarism, and even the chaste re- 
finement of those Occidental ladies who 
truly deserve the name, docs not exceed, if 
indeed it equals, the Japanese type. We 
lay stress on this point because it is the 
customs (fl) and fashions that Professor 
TOYAMA says stand so much in need of 
reform. It is foreign customs that he 
would sce introduced throughout the 
breadth and length of the land, and to 
teach these he desires to have the daugh- 
ters of ladies of rank and influence educated 
under the care of the missionaries. 

We see no chance of Professor Tova- 
Ma’s theory ever being carried into prac- 
tice in the way proposed. Missionaries 
obtain their money from societies. These 
societies are supported by religious de- 
votees whose object is propagandism. No 
large sums of money are allowed to be 
appropriated to the carrying out of any 
semi-secular scheme, such as that proposed 
by Professor TOYAMA. The whole tenor of 
his essay shows that the ultimate object he 
has in view is to familiarize Japanese 
ladies with foreign domestic life, and not 
to spread the Christian religion, The title 
of the essay is calculated to convey the 
impression that female education is the 
means, and the spread of the Christian 
But a perusal of 





religion the end in view. 
the writer’s scheme at once dissipates such 
a notion, Professor TOYAMA, in common 
with many of his fellow countrymen, holds 
that the adoption of Christianity would do 
no harm and might do good to the women 
of Japan, but that the mex do not need it 
This, we must not overlook, is a remnant 
of the line of thought the Professor wishes 
to supplant. It involves the hypothesis 
that the inequality of the sexes is irreme- 
diable, and that doctrines and dogmas 
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which to the max appear pucrile, may be 
offered to the woman as suitable food for 
her poor, weak intellect. 

All other things apart, we feel sure that 
could Professor TOYAMA’s proposal be 
acted on, the training received by Japa- 
nese ladies in such strictly religious institu- 
tions as missionary schools, superintended 
as they would be by ladies who are re- 
markable for their straight-laced notions 
on most subjects bearing on life and man- 
ners, would scarcely attain the objects 
which Professor TOYAMA contemplates. 

As for the children of Japanese Chris- 
tian ladies growing up to receive all the 
doctrines of orthodox Christianity without 
questioning their authority, after the blind 
fashion of so many Western youths, the 
thing is impossible so long as the hus- 
bands of these ladies and the bulk of the 
Japanese nation adhere to the position 
they have assumed in reference to religion. 

We agree 
rt 
ficient for man or woman, but rather than 
sct the limits he proposes to the instruc- 
tion received and the experience to be 











with Professor TOYAMA when 
that school education is insuf- 





he as: 





gained by the Japanese lady, we would 





advocate freer intercourse between native 
and foreign ladies generally, and one or 
two thoroughly worked government insti- 
tutions to teach foreign cooking, dress- 
making, and the like. As for making the 
daughters of the land conform to all the 
minutie of foreign customs, we repeat that 
we should be sorry to sce them thus spoilt. 
We are acquainted with several Japanese 
married ladies who have been educated in 
Mission Schools and we have had the his- 
tory of many others related to us. It ap- 
pears that, as a rule, they find the habits 
they have contracted at the school too ex- 
pensive, or in other ways unsuitable to the 
married life they are called upon to lead. 
Things must move together. It is of no 
use trying to introduce even those forcign 
customs which are actually essential to the 
general progress of the nation till the sur- 
roundings make it possible for them to be 
observed with comfort and convenience. 
One thing introduced often makes another 
necessary and that othera third ; and when 








almost everything in the house has been 
exchanged for something else, it is found 
that the construction of the building itself 
is unsuitable to the furniture it contains. 
All this requires money, and money takes 
time to make. The moral is that reform, 
even where absolutely necessary, is com- 
plicated and expensive, and must there- 
fore be effected gradually and cautiously, 
lest those who are the subjects of it should 
experience rather the pain it causes than 
the comfort it confers. 

If asked what the Japanese lady needs, 
we reply: 
food, plenty of exercise on horseback as| 
well as on foot, greater freedom in social in-| 
tercourse with her friends, both male and 
female, rights of property and of living| 


a sound school education, good 


tives ; slight modifications in her dress and 
domestic arrangements. Give her these 
and she will be ina position to take her 
place in mixed Society with dignity and 
self-respect, but as a Japanese and not asa 
foreign lady. Thus equipped, the fact 
that she has preserved those graces of 
behaviour and mien which are her national 
characteristics will constitute a far higher 
title to foreign esteem, than if she had 
spent her youth in trying to mimic a set 
of manners and a mode of behaviour, 
which, though in their general aspects 
distinctive marks of a person who has 
come from a civilized country, are not on 
this account for a moment to be identified 
with civilization itself, but are, on the con- 
trary, frequently most antagonistic to the 
spirit, and most obstructiveto the progress, 
of civilization—manners and behaviour 
whose origin is to be traced to individual 
whim and caprice, or to the example of 
unreflecting coterics, not to the mature 
deliberations of the wise and good; man- 
ners and behaviour whose prevalence is 
accounted for by men's apish tendency 
to do as their predecessors did, or as their 
neighbours do. 

venture, therefore, to think, after a 
reful persual of Professor TOYAMA'S 





essay, that, as a measure of proposed re- 
form, it is far too sweeping and would in- 
volve a large amount of denationalization, 
which the most thoughtful Japanese should 
be sorry to see taking place. Further, it 
is certainly impracticable, so long as mis- 
sionaries are situated as at present. 


GERMAN & BRITISH MERCHANTS. 
po gee 

‘OR many years past, during my re- 

sidences on the River Plate, in 
Brazil and the United States, I have been 
painfully impressed by the conviction that 
English merchants are indeed being driven 
out of the field by Germans, but that the 
latter attain this superiority, not by protec- 
tion from their authorities, but by their own 
unaided and independent energy, by the 
greater economy of their establishments, 
and by downright hard work on the part 
of both chiefs and subalterns.” That is 
what Sir EDWARD THORNTON wrote to 
Lord RosEBERY last May. His opinion, 
not at all novel to observers in this part of 
the world, is endorsed independently by 
Sir SPeNsER St. JouN, who, writing from 
Mexico at about the same time, says:— 
“There can be no doubt that, up to the 
present time, the English commercial com- 
munity have shown the utmost apathy and 
indifference to the trade of this country, 
and have left to the Germans, French and 
Spaniards the management of a commerce 
a fair share of which would fall to them if 
they would show the same qualities of thrift 
ve distinguished 


(73 






and industry which he 
In the course of a very 
long experience I have noted that the 





their competitors. 





independently of the assistance of r 





average English commercial man of the 
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present day is unfit to compete with the 
thrifty and industrious German. The for- 
mer is bent on the pursuit of pleasure, 
whilst the latter gives himself no leisure 
until his future is assured.” Again, Con- 
sul-General MICHELL, ina Memorandum 
dated “Hull, April 30th, 1886,” says :-— 
“The luxurious standard of living in Great 
Britain, and the consequent high remunera- 
tion of all descriptions of work performed 
within exceptionally fewer statutory or 
customary hours of labour (frequently like 
wages regulated by strikes) combined with 
a decidedly defective education in regard 
to the practical acquisition of foreign lan- 
guages, undoubtedly places the modern 
British merchant and manufacturer at a 
disadvantage in relation to his foreign, and 
principally German, competitor.” 
Then we have Consul JOEL, writing from 
Cadiz, under date April 29th :—" British 
merchants do not evince that amount of 
enterprise and self-reliance, nor do they 
appear to take that interest in the require- 
ments of foreign markets which is shown 
by their French, Belgian 
competitors. Agents or for 
French and German firms are continually 
visiting Cadiz, and they are enabled to 
give their employers valuable information, 
resulting from their knowledge and ex- 
perience in their respective trades, while 
British merchants seek to extend their 
business through the medium of informa- 
tion derived from the Consul, who, how- 
ever desirous he may be to facilitate British 
commerce generally, cannot go into every 
particular case as though he were an expert 
in every trade comprised in the commerce 
of the world.” Finally, the evidence of 
Consul BRACKENBURY from Lisbon is :— 
“Tt is in respect of their commercial 
travellers, and not in the quality of their 
aid given to 


i 


his 


German and 
travellers 





Consular Reports, or the 
commerce by their Consular officers, that 
the French and the Germans, but especially 
the latter, are so far in advance of us. Their 
commercial travellers are men of consider- 
able education and linguistic acquirements ; 
they are active, vigilant and enterprising, 
and they bring home to the foreign trades- 
man or shopkeeper, by the exhibition of 
patterns and of carefully drawn out price- 
lists, the advantages in point of design, 
fabric and cheapness possessed by their 
wares over those of their rivals.” 

All this is unpleasant reading for Eng- 
lishmen, and would probably be contemp- 
tuously denied were the weight of testi- 
mony less formidable. But there is no 
gainsaying such an array of intelligent 
opinion and varied experience. Neither 
is the recent history of commerce in the 
Far East wanting in corroborative instan- 
ces. A striking case is that of the coal- 
carrying trade between Nagasaki and 
China. In the field of maritime enter- 
prise, if anywhere, the British merchant 
might be expected to hold his own. But} 
he has been ousted by his German rival 
for reasons a clear statement of which 
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of 


tween Japanese and Germans. 


timate contact with the former. 
General Bernal, in his Commercial Report 
for 1885, says:— One thing is certain, 
that in these days of fierce and energetic 


drop in of their own accord.” 


can be obtained by any enquirer. The 
German works harder, is content with 
smaller profits and behaves with much 
greater amenity than the Englishman. 
The latter will not have his routine de- 
tanged or his leisure disturbed. He resents 
everything that interferes with his inde- 
pendence or curtails his own estimate of 
the consideration due to him and the com- 
forts he merits. The former, figuratively 
speaking, is always cap in hand. Defer- 
ence to the convenience of employers is a 


principal item in his programme for winning 
custom. We are not expressing an opi- 
nion of our own but merely repeating the 


verdict of those with whom lay the choice 
carriers this 
Besides, reasoning by analogy, 


marine in 


nstance, 


particular 


something of the sort might have been 
predicted. 
exactly how long we cannot say, since the 
beginnings of such things are seldom 
perceptible—we have been watching the 


For a considerable time— 


progress of a gradual rapprochement be- 
The latter 
have appreciated the prudence of coming out 


of their shells and cultivating more in- 


Consul- 


foreign competition, backed up by protec- 
tion, it is quite useless to sit quietly in a 


counting house, and expect customers to 


Tt would 


seem as though this principle, enunciated 
by a British official, had been instinctively 


translated into practice by the Germans. 
To them it appears worth while to cultivate 
the ability of making themselves intelli- 
gible to the Japanese, and to be at the 
pains of seeking access to the social circles 
of their native clients. Repeatedly during 


the past six years we have urged the 


necessity of such a course, but our recom- 
mendations have invariably been met by 
the rejoinder, dictated partly by senti- 
ment, partly by indolence and chiefly by 
prejudice—three moods which ought not 
to have much influence with practical men 
of business—that the Japanese trader is 
not a fitting associate for his British col- 
league; that foreign merchants can get on 
very well without knowing anything of the 
language of the country in which they live 
and trade, and that outside the counting 
house there cannot be anything in common 
between them and the Japanese. The 
Germans think differently, it would seem, 
and the results are making themselves too 
plain to be misinterpreted. In our opinion 
there cannot be the lcast doubt as to the 
place which foreign men of business will 
eventually occupy in this country. They 
will be the associates of the Japanese. Not 
here alone, but in every region where com- 
merce has felt the subtleties of civilization, 
conclusive indications are discernible that 
the days of the costly middleman are 
past. He is becoming incompatible with 
modern conditions, Already there is some- 


thing startlingly incongruous about his 
lingering survival, a relic of the soon-to-be- 
forgotten era when imperfect and untrust- 
worthy communications necessitated an 
almost equal distribution of judgment, 
enterprise and irresponsibility at every 
point in the field of a commercial under- 
taking. This thought, doubtless, was pre- 
sent with Sir FRANCIS PLUNKETT when, 
in his despatch of last May, he predicted 
that “the days of ‘foreign settlements’ 
and ‘enforced tariffs’ are rapidly passing 
away,” and that unless home manufacturers 
look to native agents to promote the sale 
of their goods, “they will find themselves 
beaten out of the field by the Germans and 
other foreigners.” The truth, if seldom 
pleasant, is always wholesome. The pro- 
spect of the demise of our own particular 
settlement, or rather of its translation into 
a new existence, has not an exhilarating 
influence upon conservative instincts. But 
unless we are to disappear with the cata- 
strophe, we must prepare ourselves to be 
among the survivors by selection. The 
method seems plain enough. Call it by any 
name you please, even that of making 
to ourselves friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness that when our old func- 
tions fail they may receive us into their 
companies. It is not perhaps, an al- 
together congenial prospect, but we must 
accept it or its alternative. The fea- 
ture of the future is a commercial asso- 
ciation of foreigners and Japanese, in 
which the former will discharge the réle of 
direction and the latter that of subordinate 
management. When the restrictions which 
at present forbid such associations shall 
have disappeared, the first to profit by the 
more liberal conditions will not be those 
who have previously held farthest aloof 
from their future partners. Itis much to be 
wished that British merchants would take 
these things seriously to heart. Even the 
evidence accumulated at the beginning of 
this article fails to convince us of their 
comparative incapacity so long as they 
decline to give themselves equal chances 
with their rivals. When it has been shown 
that they lack ability as well as disposition 
to adapt themselves to the altered circums- 
tances of the era, it will be time enough to 
admit that the day of their supremacy is 
past. For our own part, we fully believe 
in their ability and would fain arouse the 
disposition to utilize it. But as years go 
by we grow less and less able to combat 
the apprehension that, after all, the epitaph 
of this stubborn procrastination may be 
“toolate.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Bae ye ae 
[Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 


Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or 
for the deductions they may choose to draw therefurm. | 





FRENCH BIMETALLISM. 





To THE Epitor of tHE “Jaran Matt.” 
Sir,—It appears to me that the two articles on 
silver published weekly edition of 4th 
instant completely dispose of all that your recent 
correspondents advanced on the other side, and I 
write now mainly to compliment you on their 
soundness and clearness. I notice but one flaw in 
them, and that is a needless concession to our 
opponents. 

One of them stated that France demonetized 
silver in 1850, and you have incautiously adopted 
that error. 

The fact is that France has never demonetized 
silver, which remains to this day as full legal 
tender for all French debts as it ever was; a cir- 
cumstance, by the by, which should lead people 
disposed to denounce Americans proposing to pay 
their debts in silver (such debts being on precisely 
the same original footing as French debts are), to 
ask themselves why that should be disgraceful in 
America which is never spoken of as dishonourable 
in France. 

No Frenchman of any eminence as an econo- 
mist, except Chevalier, has ever, so far as I know, 
proposed the demonetization of silver in France, 
and certainly no such proposition has been enter- 
tained in that country. Chevalier, in 1857, when 
his authority was very great, urged France to 
demonetize gold, and he was powerfully supported, 
both in France and abroad (notably by Mr. Cob- 
den, who translated his elaborate treatise on the 
subject). But his arguments wholly failed 
France though they seem to have induced Ger- 
many about that time to revert to the single stan- 
dard of silver. Later the same Chevalier, thinking 
only of the interests of the creditor class, advo- 
cated with equal eloquence gold monometallism. 
But France herself kept the double standard which 
she had established in 1803, and she still retains it. 


in your 


in 








All that she ever did against silver was to sus- 
pend its unlimited coinage in her mints alter 1874, 
and her object in that measure was mainly to pre- 
vent her German enemies from drawing away her 
gold and substituting for it their discarded silver 
ata full gold price. It is very questionable if even 
this action, founded, as it was, ona bitter senti- 
ment, was not a grave mistake ; for by it France 
ranged herself among the nations destined to 
suffer from scarcity of gold instead of remaining 
among those destined to prosper from the abun- 
dance of silver. 

The monetary change which occurred in France 
h is probably what your cor- 





after 1850, and wh 
respondent mistook for demonetization, was thi 
Before that date gold, had for many 
years been the relatively dearer metal, was but 
little used in France, and her currency consisted 
chiefly of silver. But soon after that date, owing 
to the increased supplies of gold, silver became the 
dearer metal, and commanded such a premium 
for export to the East, that the shrewd French 
people rapidly sold out their stock of silver and 
used the cheaper gold money in its stead, making 
a very handsome profit by the operation. France 
did not adopt gold, as England and Germany 
have done, for the shallow reason that golden 
money, like silken cloths, comports best with the 
grandeur of rich and powerful nations, nor for the 
still shallower reason that gold is prettier and more 
portable than silver; for her people are avery sen- 
sible people, in money matters, and experience had 
assured them that one metal was quite as good as 
the other for monetary purposes. But she adopted 
it because her alternative standard allowed her to 
do so without any inconvenience, or any distur- 
bance of contracts, and because the change gave 
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her a good and solid profit. That she was able 
thus easily and advantageously to adjust. her 
aflairs to the new ci:cumstances of that time is, of 
itself, an excellent illustration of the benefit which 
the alternative standard confers on these who 
maintain it. 

Chevalier and his comrades did their utmost 
to raise an alarm over this operation, crying 
out in horror about the deluge of gold which 
was pouring into France, and about the grievous 
loss of her precious silver, which they then thought, 
(and, be it remembered, this was only 30 years ago) 
would never come back again; and would leave 
the country without the only standard of value 
of any proper steadiness. But the wiser French 
people (lor the Government had nothing to do in 
the matier) calmly disregarded all this theoretical 
clamour, sold away their silver, pocketed their pro- 
fits, and used the cheaper gold instead, so that by 
1860. gold was almost the only money in France. 

If it had not been for the war with Gertaany and 
its rankling results, which made the French people 
eager to defeat any German project at whatever 
sacrifice on their own part, it is probable that these 
same shrewd Frenchmen, after 1874, would have 
simply. reversed their former operation, selling 
off gold and getting back silver with another hand- 
some profit, and would now be exempt (as all 
silver using countries practically are) from the de- 
pression and distress which are everywhere driving 
the gold standard countries into distraction and 
disorder. 

In my view it is very unfortunate for France 
and for all who followed her example, that this 
natural feeling of spite against Germany so mis- 
led her people in their last monetary action, and 1 
look forward confidently to the day when they will 
awake to their mistake, recover their ancient com- 
mon sense, and let those who want to buy their 
gold at a high price take it to their heart's content. 
Tt seems to me unlikely that so analytical a people 
can long continue under the delusion that it makes 
any serious difference to them whether their money, 
their measure of value, be made of yellow metal 
or of white, it being easily demonstrable that the 
Jatter is as useful asthe former for monetary pur- 
poses, and, in the long run, far steadier as a 
standard of value. 

Meantime it is to be observed that France holds 
firmly on to her stock of silver, uses it as money, 
pays her debts with it whenever it suits her to do 

ands ready to assist general remonetiza- 
tion whenever her neighbours emerge out of the 
gold mania which is now racking their strength, 
This “expectant attitude ” is perhaps all that can 
be looked for on her part while such mad con- 
fusion on monetary matters rages all around her. 

But I shall be disappointed if she does not some 
day break boldly away from it all, and fiumly re- 
sume that practical and profitable course which, 
until recent times, made French finance the ad- 
miration of the world, and insured the prosperity 
of the French people in spite of the most erratic 
politics on the part of their rulers. French in- 
dustry and frugality have never failed of success 
except under the regimes of paper and of gold; 
and as they long ago emancipated themselves from 
the one, £0, I believe, they will finally emancipate 
themselves from the other, and prove to the world 
that the alternative standard is as efficient for 
good now as it was during the first 70 years of this 
century, and has advantages over monometallism, 
in ensuring steadiness of prices and justice between 
debtors and creditors that no other system can 
pretend to. 

T have cheristied a similar hope with regard to 
America, which has at least equally good reason 
to return to the alternative standard, from which 
she ought never to have departed. But, as 
England, the creditor classes are there exceedingly 
powerful, and the sweets of holding obligations 
which have appreciated in value some 30 per cen 
since they were acquired, (and which are still 
rising), and of drawing incomes in a metal whose 
purchasing power daily increases, are too much 
lo their taste to be easily resigned ; while the in- 
justice done to those who have to pay this crushing 
xcess in all debts, seems not to move them. 

But how honest men can defend such injustice, 
or rail at those who denounce it, is more than I 
can understand, 

Lam, Sir, Your obedient servant, 

September 17th, 1886, 

{We had not intended to speak of the demo 
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LOOK AT HOME. 
To Te Eviton of THe “ Jaray Mau. 





Sin,—You formerly commented with severity on 
the plagiarism of an. Anglo-Japanese journal 
which had embodied in. one of its own leading 








articles, without acknowledgment, a considerable 
portion of the text of a Shanghai newspapers's 


remarks, 


The following extracts will show you 


that the Anglo-Japanese journal, were it now in 


existence, might plead al 
doing with an English co 
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employed on the East African 
disieign of the station: dn keep: 
Geen Ei nzibar, ‘Tama 
find Mauritius when Tamatave 
twas being! blockaded by. the 
French, She was subsequently 
ordered up the Persian Gull, 
trhere a large number of slaves 
ere surrendered to her by the 
Arab chiefs on the pirate coast 
ani these slaves were tlken to 
Muscat and condemned in 

prize court there.t'The Drags 
Ehterwards traversed 700 miles 
ai the Arabian shasta at 
fiany ports hitherto unvisited 
by shipe of war, and. was 
slationed at. Trincomalee dur- 
ing the Russian seare last year. 
While here. more than 
undred cases of Fever. broke 
Gut inthe ship. and she was 
ordered to Collimbo. Arriving 
on the coastof Africa in june 
Of tast year, Commander Anson 
took up the slave. trade so 
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With the king uber captured 40 
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containing & large number of 
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Steam and sailyand has visited 
over ahundred dierent ports 
and anchorages. 


Five officers 
Fiv-nine men have heen 
ded lume, and there have 
nthreedenths. The officers 

have become entitled 
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that the ‘Houte of Commons 
has had since the days of Pitt, 
‘iho frst accepted the post at 
the age ut twenty-threer, Peel 
was illed to’ the same. te 
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even, Palmerston at sevent 
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Those who have followed the 
obstreperous carcer of Sir John 
Yope: Hennessy in. the govern 
ment of British Colonies will 
be amused, thowgh  hardl 
steprivedy that he has quar 
felled with Mr. Clitford Lloyd, 
his deputy. As it was on the 
Goll Coast, at Labuan, at 
Barbados, at Honykong, soit 
isvat Mauritius, "There never 
was a secretary, or a treasurer, 
Ora deputy yet with whom Sit 
Jolin Pope Hennessy was able 
tongree, Discord attends his 
steps wherever he goes, Tloree: 
quarters of the ‘world hare 
alieady been witness to. the 
islent of this astonishing Brie 
Ush" pro-consul for disturbing 
the peace. We may tack him 
thratsch every colony he has 
cried by the heapof smule 
ring animosities, the. halt 
burned embers of evil dissen 
sion, social tumnlt 
tectinal wrangling’ h 
behind, Pe 
































Lam Sir, your obedien 
September sth, 1896. 
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Russell at forty-two 
| Distdeli at forty-seven,” Pate 
merston at seventy. Happily 


the nation is unfettered bya 
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respect of such appointments, 

Thad Lord Randolph been 
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tSS GABBLE. 


To tHE Epitor oF THe “JapaN Matt.” 

Sin—I remember that you once compared the 
writing of one of your local contemporaries to Mrs. 
Flora Finching’s artless gable, “which never came 
to a full stop.” Nothing, surely, could better 
illustrate the aptness of that comparison than the 
following extraordinary sent of 284 words, 
which was presented to the public of this Settle. 
ment on Thursday last, and which deserves re- 
production in your widely read columns as a 
unique specimen of “ English as she is wrote.” 

Nor is it that newspaper men alone who suffer from the 
famine of topics that mostly prevails here: distressed 
Ministers, more amply furnished it may be, with paper on 
which to state their views, than with facts or ideas to put 
upon record, when the obligation is felt to be pressing to 
manufacture a despatch to forward by the neat outgoing 
mail to head-quarters, and the Herald fails to furnish 
them with material for the purpose,—which we regret to 
say i often the. case,—then, in such’ dire emergency, they 
may almost claim to be forgiven, if they indulge either in 
some questionable notions of their own, or what is much 
better, refrain, if they are wise enough to put a rational 
constraint upon themselves, from not writing at all, to the 
relief, and we might almost add the joy of the usual 
recipients of their communications, because unfortunately, 






































they have the responsibility of glancing through them to 
sceif there be anything at all in them requiring attention 
or reply, before relegating them to that vast limbo, to which 
fate 


iS preordained that they shall most of them be 
d, there perhaps to Tay faded, musty, and as 
tten as most of their authors will then be, until some 
curious antiquary shall obtain permission, a dozen genera- 
tions or so hence, to scarch the archives to make excerpts 
for the “‘ Dryasdust Publication Society” of the period; 
or some historian of that day, may perhaps assist in the 
resurrection, with the object of pro how completely 
the course of events in Japan falsified the hopeful predice 
tions of the men who made them, and who half believed in 
them as likely to come true, 


Yours faithfully, 




















ANGLICANUS. 
Yokohama, 25th September. 





EPISCOPAL JURISDICTION IN 
JAPAN. 
= Sem 
We have been requested to publish the following 
correspondence :— 





[Corr] 
British Consulate, K. 
September 28th, 1886, 
Reverenb ano Dear Sir,—I beg to enclose for 
your information and guidance copy of a despatch 
irom Her Majesty's Minister to my address, 
advising me of the receipt of telegraphic instruc. 
tions from Her Majesiy’s Principal Secretary of 
e for Foreign Afiairs on the subject of the 
spiritual superin nee over clergymen and con- 
gregations of the Church of England in Japan, 
The superintendence hitherto exercised by the 
Bishop of Hongkong is now vested in the Bishop 
of the Church of England in Japan, and in effect, 
the spiritual jurisdiction exercisable by the Bishop 
of Hongkong may be said to have ceased on the 
appointment of the late Dr. Poole as Bishop of 
the Church of England in this country. 


lam, &c., 


nagawa (Yokohama), 





























(Signed) Russet Rosertson, 
Consul. 
The Reverend,E, C. Inwine, M.A, 
ke, & &c. 





(Cory. 
Christ Church Parsonage, Yokohama, 
September 28th, 1886, 

Dear Six,—I beg to acknowledye the receipt 
of your letter of this day's date with its enclosure 
from H.M.’s Minister to your address, notilying 
that a previous circular from the Foreign Ofice 
on the subject of the spiritual superintendence of 
Church of England clergymen in Japan was an- 
nulled, and that such spiritual superintendence 
now vests in the Bishop of the Church of England 
in Japan. ; 

In reply I beg to state that | will now cheerfully 
submit to Bishop Bickersteth in all matters of 
spiritual jurisdiction. 

Tam, &c., 

(Signed) 





CHAMPNE’ 
Chaplain, 
Russett Rosertson, Esq., H.B.M.'s Consul, 
&e., &e., x 
Yokohama. 
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THE REGISTRATION REGULA TIONS. 
Seg 


Recisrrarion Law. 

We hereby given Our Sanction to the annexed 
Law relating to Regulations of Registration, and 
order it to Le promulgated. 

[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual] 
[Privy Seal.] 

Dated the 11th day of the 8th month of the roth 
year of Meiji. 

(Countersigned) Count Iro Hrrosusr, 

Minister President of State ; 
Count YaMacara AriTomo, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs 5 
Count MarsucaTa Masayosni, 
Minister of State for inance ; 


Count Yamapa Axryosu1, 
Minister of State for Justice. 








Law.—No. 1, Retatinc to Recutations oF 


REGISTRATION. 
won I.—Generat Rures. 

Art. IL—Any person desiring registration of the 
sale, purchase, transfer by gilt, mortgage, or hy- 
pothecation of lands, buildings, or shipping, should, 
in conformity with the provisions set forth in the 
present Regulations, apply, in the case of land or 
buildings, to the Registering Office of the locality 
where the objects in question are situated, and in 
the case of shipping, to the Registering Office of 
the locality where the object lies at anchor. 

Art. II.—Registration of the sale, purchase, 
transfer by gift, mortgage, or hypothecation of 
lands, buildings, or shipping will be under the 
control of the Chief Judge of a Court of First 
Instance. 

Art, IIL—The_ business of registration will be 
conducted ata Peace Court; and in localities far 
removed from any such court, it will be conducted 
atthe Town or District Office, or at any other place 
to be fixed by the Minister of State for Justice. 

Art. 1V.—The location and territorial limitation 
of each Registering Office, will be determined by 
the Minister of State for Justice. 

Art. V.— Registration officials will, in the dis- 
charge of their duties of registration, be subject to 
the control of the Chief Judge of a Court of First 
Instance. 

















—Any sale, purchase, transfer by gift, 

Mortgage, or hypothecation of lands, buildings, of 

shipping which has not been recorded in the 

registry-book, will be devoid of all legal value to 
the third ty. 

Art. VI.—The particulars to be registered in 
connection with the sale, purchase, transier by gift, 
mortgage, or hypothecation of lands, buildings or 
shipping, are as follows :-— 

1. In the case of land: the name of the rural or 
urban division, and of the machi and mura, 
the local name (azana), the number and spe. 
cial name of the lot, its area in ¢an or tsubo, 
and its value as expressed on the title-deed. 

2. In the case of buildings: the name of the 
tural or urban division, and of the machi or 
mura, the local name (asaua), the number 
and special name of the lot, the style of con- 
struction, the area occupied by the building in 
tsubo, and whether or not the building is pro- 
vided with edsaku (such accessories as doors, 
final plastering, etc.). 

3+ In the case of a ship built ona foreign model: 
whether a steamship or sailing vessel, the 
name and number of the ship, registered ton. 

nage, nominal horse-power, variety of engine 

and boiler, and number of boats and other 
accessories, 

. In the case of a ship built on the 

model: the name and number of the’ship, the 

capacity in koku, dimensions in ken, and 
number of boats and other necessary acces- 
sories, 

5. Reasons for registration, 

6. The amount of money. 

7. In the caseof mortgage or hypothecation : the 
period and rate of interest. 

8. The names and addresses of the owner and 
the person for whom the registration is made. 

9: In case the sale, purchase, transfer by pilt, 
mortgage, or hypothecation is confined toa 
portion of land or of a building, the circum- 
stances must be stated. 

10. In the case of hypothecation for a second 
time or thereafter, or mortgage of a hypothe- 
cated object, or hypothecation of a mortgaged 
object, the circumstances must be stated. 

11, Theera, year, month, and day of registration. 

















Japanese 





Art. VIIL—When any person applies for 
registration, a registration official should instantly 


look through the particulars described in the 
preceding article, and insert them in the regis. 
try-book, After showing or reading the record 
to the applicant, the latter should be made 
to sign his name and put his seal on it; after 
which the registration official should also sign his 
name and affix his seal, 

Art. IX.—The retention, provisional retention, 
keeping in lien, provisional keeping in lien of, o¢ 
Provisional action in reference to, lands, buildings, 
shipping, or the retention of the profits of landsor 
buildings, should be recorded in the registry-book, 
according to the instructions of the Law Courts. 

Registration of the foregoing particulars can 
not be annulled, without the instructions of the 
Law Courts. 

Art. X.—Excepting in the cases provided Art, 
XV. (2nd clause), Art. XVI, Art. XVIL, and 
Art. XVIIL, no process of registration or altera- 
tion, or of annulment should be made without 
either the request of both Parties to the contract 
or the instructions of a law court. 

Art. XIL—Any person desiring to see a copy, 
extract, or a summary of registration, may apply 
in person ata Registering Office. 

Art. XIL—Any person haying any complaint 
respecting the conduct of business by registration 
officials may appeal to the Court of First Instance 
of the district. 

Art. XII1.—The process of registration and the 
forms of the registry-book Shall’be determined by 
the Minister of State for Japanese. 

Section I].—Sace, Purcuasr, axp Transrer 
BY Grrr, 

Art. XIV.—In applying for registration of the 

sale, purchase. or transfer by gift of lands, build 

ings, or shipping, both parties to the contract must 

Present themselves at the office and produce the 

documents necessary to complete the transfer. _ 

When, in the foregoing case, the object in question 

is in mortgage or hypothecation, the purchaser or 
person to whom it is given should acknowledge the 
circumstances, and request that the act be re- 
gistered. 
Art, XV.—In applying for registation of lands, 
buildings, or shipping in connection with a bequest 
of estate, both parties should resent themselves 
at the office and produce all documents relating 
to the transfer, 

In case the applicant for registration should in- 
herit land, buildings, or shipping left by a deceased 
person, an outlaw, or a person who has been di- 
vorced, a document signed either by his relatives, 
or, if he has no relatives, by more than two heads ot 
families in his neighbourhood, should be presented, 
and if there be any documents of testamentary 
value, they should also be produced. 

Art. XVI—In case the applicant for registra- 
tion has obtained his right of ownership in land, 
buildings, or shipping by public sale (Kébai-shobun) 
at_an executive office, a note of acception of the 
oiler and a receipt for the price in full should be 
produced. 

Art. XVIL—In case the applicant for registra- 
tion has either purchased, or received a free gilt 
of land, buildings, or shipping in possession of the 
Government, either the original copy of the 
Government’s sanction, or the note of transmission 
should be produced. 

Art. XVIIL—In case land, buildings, or shipping 
in the possession of a private individual oe ite 
dividuals is transferred to Government, the office 
receiving the new property should request its 
registration, by exhibiting the particulars men- 
tioned in Art. VII. 

Art. XIX.—When the right of ownership in 
lands, buildings, or shipping has been obtained, 
by purchase at an auction, or though a tender 
in accordance with judicial action, the registration 
shall be made by order of the law court. 

Art. XX.—Any person desiring to apply for, or 
to request modification of, a title-deed of land, or a 
certificate, after registration, of lands, buildings, 
or shipping, should receive from the Registering 

flice a note testifying the registration, 











Section HI—Morreace asp Hyroruecarion. 

Art. XXL—In applying for registration of a 
Mortgage or hypothecation of land, buildings, or 
shipping, both parties to the contract should attend 
in person and produce the documents completing 
the transaction. 

(The foregoing provision applies to the case of mortgage or 
hypothecation of lands, buildings, or shipping, contracted 
not for the purpose of procuring money, but as security 
for the fulfilment of certain obligations, 

Art, XXII—In applying for registration of the 
hypothecation of lands, buildings, or shipping, 
already in hypothecation, the second creditor 
should testify his knowledge of the circumstances, 
‘The same rule applies to the mortage of land which 
has been in hypothecation and tothe hypothecation 
of land which has been in mortgage. 

Original from 
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Art. XXHL—In applying for registration of 
the cancelling, in whole or in part, of, or modi- 


Section V. Punitive Rutes. 
Art. XXXVI- 








Any person who evades by 


fications in, a contract of mortgage or hypotheca-| deception the payment, or pays less than the pro- 
tion, both parties to such contract should attend in) per amount, of the registration fee, or who has 


person and produce the documents completing the| 


transaction. 

Art, XXIV.—When several registrations have to 
be made as to the same lands, buildings, or ship- 
ping, their order shall be fixed according to the 
dates of the applications. 

Secrioy IIL—Fers or Recisrration axp 

Coumisston. 

Art. XXV.-—For registration of the sale or pur- 
chase of lands, buildings, or shipping, the purcha- 
ser should pay fees for each registration at the 
following tates, calculated on the price of the sale 
or purchase :— 





Paice of Sate on Fres or Rr 
PURCHASE, GISTRATIUN. 


Paice or Sate on Free or Ree 
PecHase, ISTRATION, 





Ven. Yew. Vex. Vex. 
under § «05 | 4ooto 500 5.00 
sto 10. sto | s00to 750. 6 00 
roto a5... 25 3500 1,000 7.60 
25to 50... +50 | 1,cooto 1,500. 8.00 
FOtO 100.0... 1.00 | 1,500to 2,000. 9.00 
180 to 200 2.00 | 2,900 to 5,000 10.00 
200 to 300 3.00 | 3,000to 10,000...... 12.00 





300 to 400 


Beyond the last mentioned sum the amount of 
the fee increases by yen 2 for every additional ye 
5,000 or under. 

Art. XXVI—For registration of the transfer by 
gift of lands, buildings, or shipping, the done: 
should pay the fee of ‘registration for each object 
registered at the rates mentioned in the foregoing 
Atticle, according to the price estimated by both 
the donor and the donee in view of the then genet al 
rate of prices. 

Art. XXVIL—For registration of the mortgage 
or hypothecation of land, buildings, or shipping, 
the mortgager or hypothecator should pay for cach 
object registered, one-half the amount of the fee of 
registration as mentioned in Art. XNV; but the 
amount of the fee for each object registered should 
not be less than sew 5. 

Art. XXVIIL—For registration as mentioned in 
the second clause of Art. XXL, the fee of reyist 
tion should be paid at the rate provided in the 
foregoing Article according to the estimated price. 

For registration, mentioned in the first clause 
of Art. IX., the fee of registration should be paid 
at the rate fixed by the preceding Article, accord. 
ing to the price in the case of an object the price 
of which is fixed; and in the case of an object the 
price of which is not fixed ; according to the price 
estimated in view of the then general rate of prices. 

Art. XXIX.—For registration as mentioned in 
Art. XV., the fee of registration should be paid 
for each object registered’ at the rate of one-fifth 
of the amount mentioned in Art. XXV. cording 
to the price estimated in view of the then general 
rate of prices. But the amount of fee tor one 
object should not be less than sex 5. 

Art. XXX.—In the following cases, sew 5 shall 
be charged as commission :— 

1. Per object, in the case of the annulling of 
registration or the registration of modifications. 

2. Per leaf, in the case of application for a 
copy or for extracts of registration, 

3. In the case of application to see a registration. 

Art. XXX In the following cases, neither the 
fee of registration nor commission is required : 

1. Registration at the request of a Government 
otlice, 

2. Registration connected with public schools 
and hospitals, parks and asylums. 

3. Registration connected with shrines, temples, 
and grave-yards, 

4. Registration connected with grounds occupied 
by sewage, ponds, embankments, wells, or 
ditches, in the common possession of the public, 
and public roads. 

Art. XXXUL.—When a Registering Office deems 
improper the price estimated according to Art. 
XXV,, Art. XXVL, Art. XXVIIL. (second clause), 
and Art, XXIX,, three disinterested persons shall 
Le appointed as Assessors to fix the price. 

Art. XXNIII—When the price fixed by the 
Assessors exceeds the price originally stated, the 
expenses connected with the assessment shall be 
charged to the payer of the fee of registration. 
When the price fixed by the Assessors coincides 
with, or falls below the price originally stated, 
the expenses of assessment shall be borne by the 
Registering Otlice. 

Art. XXXIV.—Any person appointed as Asses- 
sor should not refuse such appointment without 
due cause. 

Art. XXNV.—Assessors_ shall be paid each 
from sen 20 to sen 50, according: to the discretion 
of each particular Registering Ollice, 
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connived with such an otfender, is liable to be fined 
in a sum of not more than 100 yew and not less 
than 2 yeu. 

Art. XXXVIL—Any persons who may be con 
victed according to the present law shall not be 
allowed the benclit of those precedents of criminal 
laws relating to doubtful cases, mitigation, second 
offence, or the discovery of several ollences at the 
same time. 











SuppLemenrary RULES. 

Art. XXXVIIL—The Rules of Procedure for 
the Sale, Purchase, Hypothecation or Mortgage of 
Ships, proclaimed by Imperial Proclamation No. 
XXVIII of the roth year of Meiji; the Rules for 
the Sale, Purchase, of Transfer by Gift of Lands, 
proclaimed by Imperial Proclamation No. LIL of 
the 13th year of Meiji; the Rulesas to the Stamp Tax 
on Title Deeds of Land, proclaimed by Proclama- 
tion No. XXX of the 1gth year of Meiji, and all 
other statutes and regulations contradicting the 
provisions of the present law, shall be cancelled 
from the date at which the present law comes in 
to force. 

Art. XNXIX.—The Minister of State for 
Finance shall determine the mode of procedure in 
all matters relating to the granting or modification 
of title-decds of land, such as the sale, purchase, or 
transfer by gift of land, the reclamation of waste 
lands, the period of cultivation of relaimed hands, 
ete. ‘He shall also fix the amount of commission 
for any such granting or modification of title deeds 
of lands 

Art. XL.—In applying for registration of lands 
buildings, or shipping which have never been 
entered in the registry-book of a Registering 
Ohlice, the certificate of the headman of the place 
where, in the case of land. or buildings, the 
subject is situated, and, in the case of shipping, it 
lies at anchor, should be produced to show that the 
applicant is the real owner of the subject and tl 
it is free from disabling conditions 

Art. NLL—The present law shall come into 
force on and after the rst day of the 2nd month 
of the 20th year of Meiji 






































FOKOMAMA CHORAL SOCIETY. 





he annual general meeting of the Yokohama 
Choral Society took place on Monday evening, in 
the Pablic Hall, Mr. J. T. Griffin, president of 
the Society, was inthe chair, and there was a large 
attendance of the members chiefly ladies, 

‘The Cuatratan, having explained the object of 
the mecting, asked whether the minutes of last 
meeting should be held as read. 

This was agreed to, but a suggestion by Mr. 
Crane that the report of the Committee and the 
statement of accounts should also be held as read 
was not so favoured, and Mr, Griflin” therefore 
read the report and afterwards intimated his readi- 
hess to answer any questious that might be put 
to him for fuller information. 

Mr. Crane asked how it was proposed to carry 
on the dual arrangement referved to in the report. 
Would there be two meetings a week, or would 
both be on the same day ? 

‘The Cnarraan said it was not intended to have 
Loth on the same day. He thought it would be 
quite possible to have two mectings a week, as was 
thecase last season when the “ Pirates of Penzance” 
was in full rehearsal. ‘The Monday meetings were 
taken up by Mr. Keil for the * May Queen,” and 
the “Pirates of Penzance” went on’as it suited 
the convenience of those taking part in it. 

Mr. Crane presumed certain set days would 
be fixed. 

‘The CuarrMan said certainly. 

Mr. Cri then moved the adoption of the report 
which was as follows — 

Lapres ano GenTLeMeEN,—Pursuant to Article 
II. of the Constitution, we have called this mect- 
ing, and now proceed to lay before you a report of 
the Society’s operations, during the short experi 
mental season which expired on the 3oth June. 

Following the General Meeting of 2oth March, 
we began work at once; and the first weekly prac. 
tice was held on the 5th April. On that occasion, 
Professor Sauvlet (who had been engaged as Con- 
ductor for the three months, April to June) selected 
the Pirates of Penzance” for rehearsal; and per- 
formances of that opera were eventually given on 

These performances, while 
fairly successful from a musical point of view, did 
not rouse much enthusiasm with the public; and 
the financial result was not encouraging. While 
there was actually no loss upon these ventures, the 
heavy expenses incurred in their production re- 
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duced the profit to so small a sum, that we had te 
call up the subscriptions for May and June to 
enable us to provide new music for the coming 
season. 

‘A list of music suggested by the Committee 
was circulated among the members during July; 
those works which met with general approval 
were at once ordered from abroad, and should 
be here during next month or by the beginning of 
November, 

‘The Treasurer's report shews Disbursements 
$735.82 against Receipts $871.35, leaving a Lalance 
in hand, towards paying for the music just refer- 
red to, of $135.53: 

‘The list of members now stands at 84, and we 
hope for some new recruits when the rehearsals 
recommence. We found that during the past 
season alarge and influential section of the So- 
ciety preferred mote serious work than Comic 
Opera affords. ‘To meet the views of this section 
we arranged (with the kind assistance of Mr. Keil 
as conductor) practices of Sterndale Bennett's 
“May Queen.” ‘These practices were held re- 
gularly {fom the 17th May; and, had it not been 
for the great delay in producing the “ Pirates of 
Penzance,” a performance of this Cantata could 
have been brought off before the end of June. 

We recognise the fact that in so large a body of 
members there are diversities of taste, and suggest 
that in future two works, of different genre, be 
placed in rehearsal simultaneously—so that all the 
members may find congenial employment during 
the whole season. By this dual method of 
procedure we think there should be no difficulty 
in giving frequent concerts and performances: 
thus keeping alive the interest of the community 
in the work of the Society. 

It is necessary to take into consideration the fact 
that the pianoforte used by the Society last season 
is no longer available; and that some fresh ar- 
rangement must be made in this respect. A fine 
new concert-grand pianoforte has recently arrived 
in the settlement; and we recommend that the 
members go to work with renewed vigour, so that 
we may acquire, by purchase, this valuable instru- 
ment for the Society's own special use and benefit. 

With a view to meeting the financial question, 
we propose that, for the ensuing season, no paid 
Cotiductor be engaged: but that the’ post of 
Musical Director be filled by one of the members, 
as in former years. By following this course we 
believe that Ue work of the Society may be carried 
on successfully and profitably ; that we shall be able 
to pay our way without continual calls for subscrip- 
tions (beyond the $2 per annum provided for in 
Article IV. of the Constitution); and that we can 
earn sufficient funds for the purchase of a pianoforte 
besides furnishing all necessary books, music, and 
properties for current use. 


For the Committee, 
JOHN GRIFFIN, President. 




















TReasurer’s Account. 















June. Rent and Gas 








FE. & 0. E 


F, Townuey, 
Yokohama,{ist September, 1586 


Hon. Treasurer. 


Provertigs ox Hann. 
Eleven shares in the Yokohama Public Hall Association, 
Dress Account—aa yards Cloth. 
Dress Account—Pirates and Police uniforms, 
Mrsic on Hann, 

Sullivan's—“ Patience.”* 
s Trial by Jury." 
=" Pinatore."” 

Pirates of Penzance.” 
Hennett's—" May 
A tew Part-songs 








Mesic Oxngren rrow Auroan, 
Gilbert and Sullivan's latest Opera. 
Rarnett’s “ Ancient Mariner.” 
Mendelssohn's Elijah 

Two Cantatas for ladies? voices. 

‘Two Cantatas for men’s voices. 

‘Two Cantatas for mixed voices 
Sacred Cantata:—" Ruth and Naomi.” 
Fart Songs, Glees, &e, 

















C. Marsan. Mantis. 
Yokohama, 17th September, 1866, Hon. Sec. 


Mrs. Hayyen seconded the motion, which was 
agreed to. 

The next, business was the election of office 
bearers, and in making this intimation, 
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‘The CHAIRMAN mentioned that all the office- 
bearers of the past year were willing to return to 
vice; but it would be necessary to elect a lady 
fn place of Mrs. Irwine, who had gone home. 

While the scrutineers (Messrs, Cameron and 
Amsden) were busy, the Chairman remarked that he 
would be glad tohear observations as to the piano- 
forte, on which it would be necessary to take some 
actionatonce. Theone the Society had last year was 
no longer available, having been sent home for re- 
pairs, and so they must look out at once for another 
instrument. ‘The one now in the settlement was 
a fine large concert grand pianoforte, specially 
built—he was going to say for this climate—but 
specially built for this settlement by Hopkinsons 
thenoted pianoforte builders in London. Mr, Keil, 
who was ever generous and open hearted in his 
operations, brought it out at his own expence. 
‘There was some talk of the Bluff Recreation Club 
taking it, but it seemed that the Recreation Club 
were not now ina position to take anything. Mr. 
Keil therefore placed the piano at the disposal of 
the Society; he did not want the money at once 
but would wait till the Society could earn it. 

In reply to one of the ladies, 

The CiatrMan said the price would be some- 
what over $1,000 at the present price of silver. 

Mr. Keil observed that the total amount would 
be $1,020 to $1,025. 

The Cuarrman said he thought they should 
pledge themselves to take this piino and pay for 
it; it could easily be done in one season, he believed. 

The result of the ballot for oftice-bearers was 
here announced, last year’s members (Mr. Griffin, 
president, Mr. Keil, vice-president, Mr. Townley, 
treasurer, Mr. Martin, Secretary, Mrs, Wheeler, 
Mis. Hannen, and Mrs. Lowder) Mrs. J. C. Hall 
being selected to take the place of Mrs. Irwine. 

‘The CwarrMan thanked the members for the 
honour they did him in reclecting him ana would 
do his best to properly discharge the duties of 
the office. He would now like to hear the views 
of the members as to the pianoforte. 

Mr. TowNrey suggested that it should be put 
in the form of a resclution. 

Mr. Gittetr remarked that at_ present there 
was nothing before the meeting at all. 

‘The CuarrMan pointed out that the report of 
the Committee had been passed recommending 
that the piano should be purchased. In further 
reply to Mr. Gillett the Chairman said unless some 
instructions were given. by the members at this 
meeting the Committee as directors of the society 
would certainly pledge themselves to purchase. the 
instrument. He had been all the time asking 
some one to make a motion on the subject. 

Mr. TowNLey proposed that the Committee be 
authorisedto purchase the piano owned by Mr. Keil, 

Mr. Kete remarked that Mr. Griffin had gone 
just a little too far. He should certainly want to 
have a definite arrangement of some kind instead 
ofan understanding that he should wait for the 
money. He pointed to the fact that in one season 
they had earned $800, of which over $500 were spent 
on this building ; and remarked that so far as that 
went there was no reason why they could not earn 
the money even in the present season, if matters 
were properly arranged. 

‘The CuaikMan said there was this further to 
take into consideration that some money would 
be made by lending the piano to people giving 
concerts. Of course they had always the power to 
refuse to lend it to people who they thought might 
damage it. That, however, was a question for 
alter consideration. He thought, in spite of Mr. 
Keil's protest, that gentleman's bark was worse than 
his bite, and that though Mr. Keil was tight to make 
a guarded speech, he (the Chairman) had correctly 
described the state of matters. 

Mr. Camexos here seconded Mr. Townley’s 
motion, and a ballot was about to be taken, when, 

Mr. Gitzerr remarked that it would be unfair 
to Mr. Keil to leave this matter in any doubt, and 
such an arrangement as that they should pay for 
the piano when they could earn the money’ was 
unsatisfactory and unbusiness like. If the society 
assumed the responsibility of pay ing for the instru 
ment they must pay for it. He thought and proba- 
bly some others there were of the same opinion, that 
the Society was not at present in a position to take 
any such responsiblity. They had just started the 

Society and finished one season lairly successfully, 
and paid their way but: 


































































they knew by experience 
here it. was. usual fora society alter getting on its 
feet to rush irto all sorts of expenses and then to 
come to grief. They had secn saily the same 
thing in this very building. W 

strument be kept? 











“The CHAIRMAN said in the Public Hall or wher- | 


ver the Society should practise. ’ 
Mir. GiLLETI—Keep it here during the whole 
year? 
The 
Mr. 


Vets, 





CHAIRMAN 


nos but he should think this 
place for a piano, He protested against the 
Society taking upon its shoulders this incubus, 
when they could have no difficulty in hiring a 
suitable instrument. He moved as an amendment 
that the Society should hire a piano when one was 
required. 

Mr. WirGMan seconded. 

‘The Cuatrman remarked that in some of their 
past perlormances, notably in “Pinafore,” they 
had netted as much as $750 by one performance, 
and there was no reason why they should not do 
So again, There was difficulty in hiring a good 
strument, and there was always the chance, if 
they did get one that was suitable, of some body 
coming along and buying it. 

On a ballot being taken 15 voted for the motion 
to purchase and 14 for the amendment. 

Mr. Grrrrty thought in the circumstances the 
matter should be left in the hands of the com 
mittee, ‘They wished to begin work as soon as 
possible, and if they rejected this offer they might 
have to wait for a month to hire a suitable piano. 

Mr. Gincerr again protested against such an 
instrument as this being kept in such a dismal 
hole as the Public Hall. He asked would any 
one owning a piano care to keep it there. At of 
no great expense they could hire a piano for or- 
dinary practice, and hitherto there had never been 
any difliculty in hiring instruments for the per- 
formances. ‘The very narrowness of the voting 
showed that there was much feeling about the 
matter, and it would be very questionable policy 
to order the piano against the wishes of the 14 
who had voted against it. 

The Ciaran said he had hoped to begin next 
Monday but if matters were left in that tnsati 
factory’state there was no telling when they could 
begin! In answer to Mr. Gillett, Mr. Griffin said 
the Committee were unanimous as to the purchase 
of the piano. 

Mrs. Hawnen said the ladies were not unanimous. 

The CHairMan said copies of the report were 
given to all, and there were no dissentients. Mr. 
Grillin then. referred to the minutes of the Com- 
mittee meeting. which stated that “a proposal wa 
submitted as lo purchasing a new piano, which 
was put to the meeting and all present assented to 
this course."” He remarked that they should be 
very much indebted to Mr, Keil for offering them 
such terms, If the Society wished, then it should 
not go to wok and should die out again, but if 
they wanted to work and make success then let 
them go in and work, 

Mr. Ginter asked was it necessary to buy a 
grand piano. 

The Chairman said that was as Mr. Gillett liked 
butif he imported thetin kettle hchad before spoken 
of, some of the members would not attend practice. 
To do good work they required good tools. The 
piano would siand in the green room, where there 
was a fire place, and the temperature would be 
carefully regulated. Besides that Mr. Keil allowed 
his own piano to remain here for six months ata 
time, and as vice-president of the Society they might 
be certain he would look after the Society’s piano. 

Mr. Gitterr asked if it was understood that 
they could not hire a piano for ordinary practice. 

Mr. Grivriy thought they could not. 

Mr. Ginterr then’ moved that the meeting be 
adjourned to give the Committee an opportunity of 
erlaining whether pianos suitable for ordinary 
practice could not be obtained on the hire system. 

Mrs. James seconded. 

The Cuarrman, in reply to a lady, said he 
thought the society should practise on the same ine 
strument that they had for their performance. 
Mr. Griffin put the motion to the mecting and 
declared the meeting adjourned fora week, remark- 
ing that ifa piano for hire were found the members 
teed not be surprised if one at least of the Com- 
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mittee tendered his resignation at the same time. 





MEETING OF TEA BUYERS. 


-—. 


A meeting was held on Wednesday, called by the 
following circular :— Members of the undermen- 
tioned firms, interested in the tea trade at Yoko- 
hama, are invited to meet at 3 o'clock on Wednes- 
day the 29th September, at the Chamber of Com- 
merce Roams, to discussthe question of “rejections,” 
and steps that it may be advisable to take to faci 
tate the settlement of disputes between buyers and 
sellers.” This circular was addreserd to twenty 








here would the in-| firms. Among those present were Messrs. A. H. 





Groom, Harris, Dross, Barnard, Hunt, Mollison, 
H. Baggallay, Hellyer, Varnam, Wylie, Low, 
Bazing, Melhuish, and Gordon. 

Mr. J. P. Mottison was called to the chair. 





On ihe motion of Mr. Barwarn, seconded by 
Me. Varsem, it was decided that the meeting 


Giiiert said he did not know very much ‘should be open to reporters. 
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‘The CuarrMan, after reading the circular call- 

g the meeting, stated that the occasion in re- 
lerence to which the meeting had taken place was 
a dispute that had arisen between Messrs. Mouri- 
lyan, Heiman & Co. and the Mitsui Bussan Kai- 
sha—a dispute similar, he thought, in nature to 
(bat which all present had had to undergo from 
time to time with Japanese. He considered the 
subject to be a most important one, thoroughly 
deserving the notice of such a meeting. The 
Chairman then asked Mr. Groom to explain more 
fully the nature of the dispute. 

Mr. Groom remarked that he did not propose 
to say much about the dispute with Mitsui. He 
hoped that some good would come out of the 
matter, He believed it would be necessary to 
work in connection with the Japanese associa- 
tion, which it was to be hoped, would fall in 
with their views, as their aim, of course, was to 
facilitate the buying and selling of tea here. At 
present there were endless cases of dispute, and 
great necessity was felt for an arbitrating com- 
mittee; and he thought it would be a good plan to 
ask the Tea Association to assist them with their 
views. He suggested that a sub-committee should 
be appointed at this meeting to draw up a letter 
to be sent to the Tea Association, inviting them to 
give their views and to céoperate. Mr. Groom 
then read a resolution that he had drawn up 
providing for the appointment of a committee of 
reference, and remarked that, though this com- 
mittee would have no legal status, both sides would 
lransact business on the understanding that any 
disputes would have to be referred to the com- 
mittee. by whose decision they would agree. 

The Ciairman suggested that the resolution 
should be divided. 

Mr. Hunt observed that except in cases like 
the present, occurring in the off season and excit- 
ing some special interest, people would in most. in- 
stances prefer to send the tea back rather than 
have the trouble of referring to the committee. He 
believed it desirable that something in the shape 
of a foreign tea guild should be organised in order 
that buyers could on occasion unite in their attitude 
towards the Japanese. He thought the views of 
buyers should be obtained as to the formation of 
such a body, with perhaps a consultative com- 
mittee suchas Mr. Groom proposed, to take 
special cases into consideration. 

The Cuatraan thought Mr. Groom’s proposal 
practically embodied this idea, as each tea firm 
would have a vote in the election of the committee, 

Mr. Groom expressed the opinion that in a 
case of emergency, such as an attempt to boycott 
any foreign firm, buyers would stand by that firm, 
But he pointed out that, all being commission 
houses as one might say, it would sometimes be 
mpossible for firms to enter at the time into a 
combination, as they had other interests besides 
their own to consider. He thought, if this com- 
mittee were appointed, and the Japanese met them 
in a similar spirit, that they might work harmo- 
niously together. 

Mr. Groom then, after some discussion, altered 
his proposal, and put the first part of it in the fol- 
lowing motion :—That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed now to invite the cooperation of the Japa- 
hese tea brokers with a view to forming a joint 
committee, to which disputes between buyers and 
sellers could be referred. The result to be com- 
municated to a subsequent meeting. 

Mr. Varnum seconded and the motion was 
agreed to unanimously. 

Mr. C. P, Low suggested that some indication 
should be given to the committee as to the policy 
they were to pursue. 

Mr. Groom then read the second part of his 
original proposal as a motion embodying instruc- 
tions to the committee. 

On this some discussion took place, 

Mr. HELLER suggested that no number should 
be specified for the committee. 

Mr. Groom then put his motion as follows :— 
‘That the proposition to the Japanese tea brokers be 
that a committee of reference be appointed, to be 
composed of equal numbers of Japanese and 
forcign experts, to be elected by ballot amongst 
those’ brokers and firms engaged in the trade, and 
that this committee be elected annually in April. 

Mr. Low seconded, and the motion was adopted 
unanimously. 

In the course of further discussion which took 

lace, 
ig Mr. Groom pointed out that it would be highly 
advisable that all should sign the letter that 
would be drawn out by the committee. He 
could speak on behalf of one or two other firms, 
Messrs. Paul Heinemann & Co., Jardine, Matheson 
& Co,, and Smith, Baker & Co., which fully sym- 
pathised with the motion, and would be prepared 
to go with them toa certain extent. 

‘The ballot then took place for the election of the 
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committee, resulting in the appointment of Messrs. 
Mollison, Groom, and Wylie. 
‘This was all the business. 








The following is the correspondence that took 
place between Messrs. Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 
and the Yokohama Tea Association :— 

(A,) 
Yokohama, 24th Sept., 1886. 
To the firm No. 33. 

GeNTLEMEN,—In reference to the failure of the 
negotiations between the parties concerned, with 
respect to the dispute arising between the two firms 
in regard to the difference between musters and 
cargo of tea brought in to your office by the 
Mitsui Bussan Kwaisha on the 7th inst., the com. 
mittee of Tea brokers at this port, Messrs. Otani 
Okano, Hori, and Chiujo offered themselves to 
mediate between the disputants, but your reply to 
the committee was that if you would accept their 
suggestion it would give rise to an endless practice 
on the part of the Japanese teamen of withdrawing 
their goods whenever there has been any difference 
discovered between muster and cargo, and that 
as this would entail endless trouble, you could not 
undertake to return the goods. 

You state also that we must beaware that when 
similar troubles occurred between foreign residents 
and Japanese import traders, they did not carry 
on transactions as before, and that your request 
is not unreasonable; and you further reply was 
that unless we provided proper rules which may: 
prevent such abuses in future, you would not re- 
turn the cargo in question, and that you should 
require us to reply to you on the subject after the 
Yokohama tea guild has been duly consulted. 

‘The above, having been communicated, was re- 
ported tousby thecommittee. Wehave duly discus- 
sed the matter, and have decided that as, during 
many years past, we never met with such a dispute 
as the present one, and as we have had indeed 
trouble for the first time with no other firm but 
yours, we feel very certain, if we meet such troub- 
le in the prosecution of every contract with your 
firm tea-brokers should no longer bring sam- 
ples to your office, so that if you want to buy 
you will have to come down to their offices and 
inspect both musters and cargo at the same time, 
which latter will be delivered to you, if you like, in 
exchange for cash. This we believe will be equit- 
able, as by so doing our transactions with your 
firm may be conducted in the same manner as 
between foreign merchants and Japanese import 
traders. If you agree to this, we will at once report 
it to our brokers, and the affair will be at an end. 
We should like to be informed as to what you are 
going to do with regard to the dispute arising be- 
tween you and the Mitsui Bussan Kwaisha. 
Respectfully awaiting your reply, 

We are, Dear Sir, yours faithlully, 

(Signed) Yoxouama Tra Assoctation [Seal]. 


(B.) 
Yokohama, 25th Sept., 1886. 
Tne Javanese Tea Brokers’ ASSociaTION. 

Suis,—We are in receipt of your reply to our 
request that you would give us your ideas on the 
subject of the question of “rejections,” upon which 
we wished to arrange a dispute between the firm 
of Mitsui and ourselves, and we would point out 
that you have put an entirely different interpretation 
on the whole matter. The dispute between Mitsui 
and ourselves, as you must be aware, was the prin- 
al question under discussion. We informed you 
that it was not a matter of returning, or keeping 40 
piculs of tea, but that as you threatened to dictate 
terms, we would refer the question to all the tea 
buyers atthe port, so thatthe question of “rejec- 
tions’ might be once and for all determined fairly. 

You must bear in mind that so little stress was 
laid upon the Mitsui bargain, that we offered to 
abide by Chiujo’s decision. 

Our reason for not giving up the tea upon Chiu- 
jo’s non-acceptance of the position of arbitrator, 
was simply to bring about this discussion. 

A meeting of ‘Tea buyers will take place early 
next week, and the result will, in due course, be 
communicated to you. It will be our endeavour 
to suggest such an airangement as will meet with 
the support of both buyers and sellers. 

As it is not our wish or intention to let the pre- 
sent contract for a small lot of tea lead to farther 
trouble, and our object of raising the question of 
* rejections ® has been gained, we shall return the 
tea to Mitsui on application, it being understood 
that this action on our part is not to form a precedent. 

We are, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

MOURILYAN, HEIMANN & CO. 


(C) 


27th September, 1886. 















































Grxtieney, No. 33 
Sins—We beg to acknowledge receipt of your 
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letter. We note that you say the import of our 
letter under date of 25th instant is entirely at 
variance with your proposal. ‘To ascertain faither 
on the subject, we have again inquired of the com- 
mittee as to what was discussed with you, and we 
have been told by them that your letter (of this 
date) is contrary and different in character from 
your original statement which items we shall state 
hereunder, viz, the committee's calling at your office 
was not to demand your decision upon the dispute 
about Mitsui’s cargo. 

It would be, of course, though their action was 
to endeavour to mediate in ‘the dispute for the 
advantage of both you and Mitsui, as it is not 
desirable to have such an endless, profitless dispute 
between the two; and also your letters declare 
Chiujo refusing to interfere, &c., &c. But they 
never said so, because they were to have voluntarily 
tried to negotiate this matter with you. At the 
end of yours, you say that your keeping the cargo 
was in order to bring up the question of breaking 
contracts or rejection. It scems very strange and 
doubtful because, if so, we cannot avoid deeming 
that your action was simply to bring up the new 
question of breaking contracts, and not for the 
difference of muster and cargo. 

As said in above, the committee’s calling at 
your office was not to demand your decision on the 
cargo, and therefore we presume you will arrange 
the present dispute in your own proper way. 

Simply stating our views on your letter, we 
remain. 

Dear Sirs, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Yoxouama Tea Brokers’ 
ASSOCIATION, 





















(D) 
Yokohama, 28th September, 1886. 
To rue Yoxonama Ts BRoxers’ Assoctation. 

‘SrRs,—In reply to your letter of the 27th inst. we 
beg to say that although the Committee from the 
Tea Brokers’ Association professed to interview 
us, as mediators between the firm of Mitsui and 
ourselves, they took up quite a different position, 
and informed us that they, being friends of Mitsui, 
would advise us to give up the cargo if we wished 
to avoid trouble withthe Japanese ‘Tea Association. 

The Committee, if nicdiators, should we think 
have looked at the tea in dispute, and not have 
silently acquiesced in Mitsui’s refusal to compare 
our sample with the cargo, on the plea that be- 
cause the sample held by them was the same as 
the cargo delivered, they could not admit a com- 
parison between our sample and the bulk. It was 
alter this veiled threat that we informed the com- 
mittee that it would be better for buyers to discuss 
such an important question, so that similar unplea- 
santness, and, possibly, lengthy litigation might be 
avoided in future, and that we would let them 
know, as soon as possible, what proposition ‘Tea 
buyers could suggest to facilitate transactions be- 
tween buyer and seller that would be acceptable to 
both. 

We ako invited the committee to give us their 
views after full discussion, which they promised to 
do when taking leave, and which we shall still be 
pleased to receive. 

We are, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

MOURILYAN, HEIMANN & Co. 














FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION. 
+ 
A Hisrory ov rue Currency. 








Owing to the above causes, namely, that on 
the one hand, the Shoteku ‘and Kioho cure 
rencies were, owing to the scarcity of bullion, 
insuflicient to meet the wants of the nation, while, 
on the other hand, there was no proper standard 
of comparative value between the dillerent coins, 
the inferior money drove out the better coinage 
altogether fiom ihe market. The first year ot 
Gembun, 150 years ago, corresponds to the year 
A.D. 1736. Previous to this, in the various torei 
countries the relative values of gold and sil 
were, subsequent to the year 1640, on an averaye 
13.51 of silver to 1 of gold; and subsequent to 
1700 the relative values were 14.91 of silver to 1 
of gold. At that time the trade between our coun- 
try and foreign nations was confined to the single 
port of Nagasaki to which place a limited number 
of Chinese and Dutch merchant vessels came 
every year. Even supposing that on account of 
the excessive strictness of the laws regulating this 
trade the outflow of gold coins did not take place 
to any very large amount, still our consumption of 
foreign goods increased’ every year, and as a 
natural result, the mercantile firms in. our large 
towns came to understand the enormous dilference 




































there was in the relative values of gold and silver 
in Japan and abroad, and consequently carefully 
stored up their kodans. ‘The chief cause, however, 
of the disappearance of the Kichd gold kobans 
and 1 bu pieces from the market is to be found in 
the increasing quantity of Clan paper. 

Although, as we have mentioned previously, the 
Shogunate, in the 4th year of the period of Héyei 
(1707), prohibited for a time the circulation of the 
Clan paper which was issued, in their territories, 
by the Daimios of Echizen and Kii, and afterwards 
by the Daimios in the South-west, yet, after all, 
this prohibition did not continue in force for long. 
When, in the gth year of the period of Kioho 
(1719) the Shogunate held private deliberations 
upon the question of attempting an issue of 
Government silver notes in the single province of 
Yamashiro, the Governor of Kydto had actually to 
make enquiries of all the money changers in the 
cily as to the advantages to be derived from such 
an issue. From this fact we may infer how hard 
it was to stop the issue of the paper notes current 
among the various Clans. Accordingly in the 
5th month of the 15th year of the period of Kisho 
(June, 1730) the Shogunate issued a fresh edict to 
all the Clans, stating that, although the circulation 
of gold, silver and sen notes had been previously ( 
1707) prohibited, their use would be henceforth per- 
mitied in the case of all those places where they 
had formerly circulated. In places where such paper 
money already existed and where the rice asseos- 
ment of the Clan was 200,000 kok or more, a 
limit of 25 years would be placed on the period ot 
circulation; and where the rice assessment was 
less than 200,000 kokw a limit of 13 years would be 
imposed. Hf, at the end of these periods, it was 
still desired to keep these paper notes in circula- 
tion, notice was to be given to the Chief Financial 
Officer of the Government. On this account the 
area in which the money coined in the periods of 
Shotoku and Kidh6 circulated was very limited in 
extent, and it was extiemcly rare for them to be 
used in the Provinces west of Osaka or in districts 
where means of transport were difficult (such as 
the provinces of Echizen, Kaga, Noto, Echiu and 
Kishiu). In these provinces Clan paper formed 
the great bulk of the currency, and, therefore, 
whenever gold kobans reached those localities they 
were cither at once put away in the godowns of 
the daimios to serve as a fund for military 
purposes, or they were hoarded in the 
godowns of wealthy merchants, and thus disap- 
peared from circulatiot Such being the state of 
allairs, it was impossible for the gold and silver 
coinage of Kiohd, such as the kobans and ichibu 
pieces, to fullil, for any length of time, the purpose 
for which they’ were minted, and a recoinage be- 
came absolutely unavoidable in the 1st year of the 
period of Gembun (1730). 

To sum up briefly what_we have said before we 
find that, although the financial system of the 
Shogunate was thrown into great confusion by the 
changes that took place in the periods of Genroku 
and Hoyei (1088-1710), yet that this disorder was 
remedied for a time by the good reforms carried 
out in the periods of Shdtuku and Kiahd (1711- 
1735). However, this remedy ceased to be efiec- 
ive after a little over 20 years, and with the change 
that took place in the Ist year of Gembun (1730) 
our financial administration was again thrown into 
disorder. After this, in the periods of Bunse 
Temps, Ansei and up to Manyen®? there were 
frequent re-issues of coinage, but each only in- 
creased more and more the confusion existing in 
our monetary system. 

These frequent re-mintages were nothing more 
than an attempt on the part of the Tokugawa Go- 
yvernment to meet its financial difficulties by de- 
basing the curteney 

Below we give the amounts of gold and silver 
money recuined on each occasion during, and sub- 
sequent to, the period of Gembun (1736-1740). 
Inthe perind of 83 years from the 1st year of 
embun (1736) to the rst year of Bunsei (1818), 
the amount of Gembun gold coined was about 
17,435)711 riyos while the AZunjt silver (coined dur- 
ing the same period amounted to about 525,405.y00 
koa me 54,059 Ibs. Troy). 

In the 2nd year el Meiwa (1765), when the roth 
Shogun, lyeliaru, was in power, the silver called 
Go-monime-gin was coined for the first time, and 
the amount coined up to the rst year of Anyei 
(1772) was about 1,806.400 kzeamme (=18,064 lbs. 
Troy). 

In the ast year of Anyei (1772) two-shu silver 
pieces were fist coined, and these were known as 
fo-ni-shu-gin, Krom the rst year of the period 
of Anyei (1772) to the 7th year of Bunsei (1825) 
the amount of this fowt-she gin coin 
5,933,000 rive. (See “Table of Old Coin: 

AU the beginning of Bunsei, when the rth 
Shogun, Tyeiari, was in power, there was a 
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recoinage of gold kubans, one bu pieces, and 

Of chogin (silver bars) and mameitayin (slugs), 

While two ba gold picces, known as. shimmon, 

Were coined for the first time, but the standard of 

fineness was gradually lowered. From the 1st to 

the 11th year of the period of Bunsei (1818-1829), 

the amount of gold kubans, 1 bu gold pieces, and 

ol the new coinage of two du gold pieces recoined, 

was 14,029,382 ros and the amount of silver bars 

(chogin) and silver slugs (mameitagin) recoined 

between the tt year of Bunsei and the 8th year 
of Tempé (1818-1838) into the new A/onji silver, 

mentioned previously, was about — 224,981.900 
kwam me (= 2,249,819 lbs. Tory). e ‘Table 
of Old Coins.”’) 

In the 3th year of the same period (1825) one 
shu gold pieces (isshukin) were for the first time 
coined, and the two shu silver pieces (sishugin) 
were recoined. The amount of this Bunset nishu- 
gin coined between the 7th year of Bunsei and the 
ist year of Tempo (1825-1837) was 7,587,000 riyo. 
(See Table of Old Coins.”) 

In the 1th year of the same period (1829) two 
bu gold pieces, known as somon, were for the first 
time coined, and in the 12th year (1830) issix 
silver coins were likewise coined for the first time. 
In the space of 5 years between the 11th year of 
Bunsei (1829) and the 3rd year of Tempo (1833) 
the amount of simon two bw gold pieces coined 
was 2,033,001 riyo; and fromthe 12th year of Bun- 
sei to the Suh year of Tempo (1830-1838), a space 
of g years, the amount of issu silver. coined was 
8,744,500 rtyo. (See “ Table of Old Coins.’”) 

If we compare this gold and silver recoinage of 
the period of Bunsei with the gold and silver of 
the period of Gembun (1730-1740), we find that 
the standard of fineness of the former was even 
inferior to that of the latter. This Bunsei coinage 
is the so-called Bunsei gold and new Monji silver. 

‘This was the 7th change in our monetary system 
instituted by the Shogunate. 

In the 3rd year of Tempd (1832), while Tye. 
yoshi the r2th Shogun was in power, two siw 
gold pieces were coined. ‘The amount of this 
koni-shu-kin, as it was called, coined between 
the 3rd year of the period of Tempo and the 5th 
year of Ansei (1832-1858), a period of 27 years, 
was 12,883,700 riyo. 

Afterwards, in the th year of Tempo (1837). 5 
riyo gold pieces and 1 6w silver pieces were for the 
first tinve coined. 
silver pieces, as they were called, coined between 
the 8th year of Tempo and the ist year of Ansei 
(4837-1854), 2 space of 18 years, was 19,729,100 
riyo. Comparing the standard of fineness of the 
Tempo gold and silver (recoined from kobans and 
one du gold picces, and from the chiyin and mame 
itagin) with that of the gold of Bunsei, we find that 
this new coinage was inferior even to that which 
preceded it. This new coinage is the so-called 
‘Tempo gold and silver.” 

This was the Sth change in our monetary system 
instituted by the Shogunate. 

(The amount of Tempo gold kubans and 1 bu 
gold pieces coined between the th year of ‘Tempo 
(1837) and the 5th year of Ansei (1858) was 
8,120,450 riyoz the number of iban was 1,887 
coins ; while, in this period of 22 years, the amount 
of chagin and mameitagin: that is to say Hoji 
silver, recoined was about 182,008 kwamme, equi- 
valent to 1,820,080 Ibs. Troy, 

A reference to old records?* shows that on the 
11h of September, 1843, an investig 
by the Government, fiom which itwas found that 
on that day the total amount of the six denom 
tions, viz, § rivo pieces, Tempo kobans, 1 bu gold 
pieces, 1 shu gold pieces, Tempi dhan and t bu 
silver pieces in circulation with the people was 
about 15,153,802 riya. Besides these there were 
old gold and silver cuins (the circulation. of which 
was then prohibited by law) still in circulation, 
the value of which was as follows :—gold, about 
8,507 riya, while 
amounted to about 
07,034 Ibs. 













































































9,538,085 riyos silver, about 
the old chigin and mameitagt 
230,75 kwamme and oo me 
Troy). ; 

In the Kahei Hirckw the book from which the 
above facts are obtained, the evil effects of the 
disorder which existed in our financial system at 
that period are thus recorded :-— 

“In the recoining of gold ard silver, the deme- 
osame (by which was meant the profits accruing to 
the Government from recoinaye), was from the 
commencement of the period of Bunsei_ denemi- 
nated On-yekiosame, or Goverment Profit. This 
was a base deception, by narrow minded. persons, 
of all classes of the nation; for how could the de- 
basing of the standard, the lightening of the 
weight, and. the lowering of the denominations be 
called ‘profit’? Tt is just asif we were to di 
one kokw of rice into ten portions of one fo cf 
and add nine fo of rice-bran to cach of these heaps, 
and then, when each portion became just one kok 
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3a The Kahei Hivoku, in possession of the Treasury. 
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The amount of these koichibu | 


(or ten holt in all) to say that the nine kok were 
‘profit made.’ On every occasion that coins are 
|re-minted a certain loss in weight, what is known 
| as fubi-kahe, takes place; in point of fact, there- 
fore, there is loss and not gain in such operations. 
For this reason the term ‘profit made’ (yeh 
osame) was not heard of prior to the period of 
Gembun (A.D. 1736-1740). 
“Below we give the proceeds realized by the 
overnment, and termed deme-osame or yebi-osame, 
ch of the eleven years between 1832 and 1842 
inclusive :— 
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“Total for 11 years, over 7,558,043 riya s average 
‘profit’ during 11 years, over 687,094 riyo.” 
This statement shows that the profits made out 
of the recoining of the currency at that 
very large, but that these profits were not legi 
mate. As above stated, the standard of the cur- 
rency was debased by trickery, and, although no- 
minally the amount of currency was increased, in 
reality this increase was just as if we were to add 
nine kokw of rice-bran to 1 kokw of rice and were 
then to speak of the result as ten £o#z of pure rice, 
and as therefore so much profit. ‘There is nothing, 
crefore, suiprising in the fact that the confusion 
in our monetary system grew gradually worse. 
Prior to this, in the middle of the period of 
Kiba, the Shogunate had introduced reforms into 
the administration, but afterwards, on a change in 
the Shoguns taking: place, decay again set in, In 
the sth year of the period of Méiwa (1768) the two 
daimios of Mito and Sendai were permitted to 
coin and issue cash for the space of five years in 
their own terrilories, and ayain, the periods of 
Anyei (a.p. 1772-1781) and Tenmei (1781-1789), 
the daimios of Mito and Sendai were permitted 
for several years to issue as before in their now 
territories the cash they had coined. 
Although in the year 1730 the issue by all the 
clans of gold, silver, and cash notes had been sane 
tioned, subsequently, in May 1755 an edict was 
promulgated prohibiting the issue of any new gold 
notes of this kind by’ the clans, and later on, 
in 1750, by another edict, this prohibition was ex- 
tended to silver notes, while the circulation of all 
gold and sen notes, which had previously been 
issued, was stopped. In the 7th year of the period 
of Tempo (1836) the clans were forbidden to issue 
even silver notes, not to mention gold and sen notes, 
in their territories without the permission of the 
Government. There prohibitions, however, exisied 
only in name, and, in reality, in all of the large 
clans and also in all clans which occupied a middle 
position between large and small (with the excep- 
tion of those in the north-east) the notes (gold, 
Silver and sen), which were issued subsequent to 









































the period of, Kidhd (1716-1735), instead of dimi 
nishing continued to increase every year until, 
ultimately, throughout the whole ‘of Shikoku, 





Kiushiu, Chiukoku, and the provinces of Kaga, 
Noto, Echizen, and Etchiu (in the Hokuriku cir- 
cuit) clan paper, the circulation of which was 
limited to the territory of each clan, became the 
regular currency. ‘The people in these localities 
with the exception of a very few, certain mercantile 
firms for instance, only knew of the existence of 
clan paper notes, and not only were they ignorant 
of what sort of thing a foban was, but they had 
never in the whole course of their lives even used 
any gold or silver coins at all. 

Thus, as stated above, while on the one hand, 
owing to the disorder which existed in the quality 
of gold and silver coins and to the difference in the 
weights of coins of various issues, the good money 
was driven out of the market by the inferior 
coinage, on the other hand there was a confused 
mixture of clan paper of various kinds, each of 

hwas only current in the territory of the pa 

ticular clan which had issued it. And So it was that 
the sceds of confusion alieady sown in the middle 
period of the Shogunate began to take root, and 
with such rapidity did this confusion increase dur- 
ing and after the pericd of Tempd (1830-1843) 
that when the last days of the Shogunate arrived 
our currency was, as’ we mentioned in the first 
paragraph, in an indescribable state of confusion 
and disorder. 

‘The monetary system of the period of Tem, d 
(1830-1843) lasted for about twenty years, and 
then, in the ist year of Ansci 11851) there was z 
further change. “This was the nint) change in our 
monetary system instituted by the Shogunate. 
The system of Ansei (1854-1859) lasted for only a 
few years, and in 1859 another important change 
took place. This was the tenth change in our 
monetary system made by the Shogunate. 

As these ninth and tenth changes have a direct 
and special bearing on our present coinage we will 
describe briefly the causes which led up to them. 









































‘The financial embarrassment of the Shogunate 
nd its anxiety to meet the deficiences in the public 
exchequer were of course the reasons which led to 
the recoinage of 18543 but this financial embar- 
rassment again was aggravated by the entry into 
the Bay of Yedo in 1853 of the men-of-war which 
ried the American Envoy. Prior to this, and 
subsequent to the issue of ‘the prohibitive edicts 
in the 18th year of the period of Kanyei (1641), 
with the exception of a limited number of Chinese 
and Dutch merchant ships which plied to and from 
Nagacaki, foreigners ofall natong (were prohi- 
Lited, for over two hundred years, from visiting 
and trading in Japan, During this long period 
our country had been entirely free from trouble, all 
classes of the people had become accustomed to 
habits of luxury and ease, and all military pre- 
parations, from fortresses and war vessels down to 
all the hundred other appliances of war, had been 
neglected. Such was the condition of affairs during 
the period between 1818 and 1853. But when once 
the men-of-war of the American Envoy had en- 
tered the Bay of Yedo all classes became alarmed, 
and feeling that it behoved them to lose no time 
in making good the deficiencies in their military 
preparations they set to work at once. Owing, 
however, to the long peace and abundant ease 
which the country had enjoyed, the national 
cofiers were empty, and a recoinage of the cur- 
rency was the only plan which presented itself 
for dealing with the emergency. It was probably 
due to this that from the first year of Ansci (1854) 
new 1 shu silver pieces, made from the old silver 
coins, were first coined’ and issued. In 1855 an 
edict was issued ordering the exchange of old 
gold and silver coins for the new coins, and, 
by offering a premium on the exchange, the 
Government sought to buy up the old gold and 
silver coins; but, as the premium they offered 
was insuflicient, the number of those who obeyed 
this decree was very small. The reason of this 
was that the amount offered at that time for 100 
6 of the Keichd and Kiohd Kobans and 1 bu 
pieces was only 107 riyd of the currency of the day 
(fe. the Anset currency); while, if we compare 
the true value of the old gold money with that of 
the currency of Ansei, we find that the former was 
at the very least at 180 per cent. premium. 

Again, another reason for the urgency of this 
recoinage lay in the fact“that, when the American 
Envoy arrived with his men-of-war and expressed 
his wish to conclude a treaty of friendship and 
commerce, the Shogunate named_the 5th year of 
Ansei (1858), and promised the Envoy that they 
would then be prepared to sign the treaty; and as 
the time for the opening of the ports and the esta- 
blishment of trade came to be very close at hand, 
the impending change kad an effect on the rela- 
live market prices of gold and&silver. Prior to 
this, from a.p. 1837 to ap. 1848, the relative 
value of gold to silver was about 1 to 5, but 
by the year 1854 market prices underwent a 
change, ‘and 10.14 of silver became equivalent 
to 1 of gold. The cause of such an extensive 
change in the relative prices of gold and silver in 
our markets was simply this, that in foreign markets 
already, for two hundred and eighty years, gold 
and silver had had relative exchange values of 
about 1 of gold to 14 of silver, and that subse- 
quently from the commencement of the 19th 
century, the ordinary exchange value of gold as 
compared with silver was 1 to over 15. It was 
casy to see, therefore, that when the day came for 
the opening of our ports and for the mutual ex- 
change of commerce, the relative values of our 
gold and silver would at once undergo a great 
change, and would be governed by the natural 
tendencies of the commercial world. This was the 
reason why, as the time for the opening up of the 
ports, ele. came nearer, fluctuations occurred in 
the comparative values of gold and silver and the 
necessity for a recoinage was hastened on. But 
the quality of the gold £odans and 2 bu pieces and 
of the new 1 shu silver pieces recoined between 
A.D. 1854 and A.D. 1858 was inferior to that of the 
gold and silver of the period a.p. 1830 to 1843, and 
the relative values, as legally fixed, of these gold 
coins as compared with the silver, and of the silver 
again as compared with the copper coins of the 
same currency, were disproportionate, the price of 
silver as compared with that of copper being ex- 
tremely high, while that of gold as compared with 
the price of silver was absurdly low. This was the 
principal cause which led up to the really great loss 
our country suffered after the opening of the Ports, 
and it was also this cause which necessitated the 
further great change in our monetary regulations 
of 1859 (the 6th year of Ansei 

By Articles II, and VII. of the Treaty of Friend- 
ship concluded at the port of Kanagawa on the 
gist of March 1854, between the Shogunate and 
Perry, the United States Plenipotentiary, Ame- 
































ricans were allowed to pay for Japanese goods 
purchased by them in American’ gold or silver. 
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Afterwards, by Article III. of the Treaty of the 
17th of June 1857, it was distinctly stipulated that, 
in the settlement of accounts between Americans 
and Japanese, the coinage of one country should 
be exchangeable for an equal weight of the coinage 
of the other country, gold for gold and silver tor 
silver. é 

(The stipulations relating to coinage in 
Treaties of Friendship concluded in 1854 and 1 
between the Shogunate and Russi 
same effect as those of the Treaties concluded with 
America). 

In the new Treaties of Friendship aud Com- 
merce concluded in 1858 between the Shogunate 
and the five countries. America, England, 
France, Russia, and Holland, it wasstipulated that 
the coinage of each of those countries should pass 
for its corresponding weight in Japanese coin of 
the same description; that, as the Japanese people 
were not yet accustomed to foreign, money, for the 
period of one year after the opening of each port 
the Japanese Governmént were to give Japanese 
coin in exchange for foreign coin, whenever appli- 
cation to this effect was made by a foreigner, and 
without making any charge for mintage ; and that 
all kinds of Japanese coins, except copper, might 
be exported. 

As we have already frequently stated, the rela- 
tive values of our gold and silver, as fixed for pur- 
poses of exchange, were extremely dispropor- 
tionate, and these Treaties were concluded ata 
time when the price of our gold coins was exces. 
sively low. Consequently the astute foreigners 
saw what an excellent thing for them this treaty 
was and what a capital opportunity was afforded 
to them by the disorder in our monetary system, 
and accordingly by exchanging one dollar for 
three silver 1 bu pieces, and again exchanging 
three silver t bu pieces for one koban, or for two 
gold 2b pieces, or again for eight half bu gold 
pieces, they bought up and exported our gold 
coins in large quantities. Moreover, at Hongkong 
and other convenient places they ‘melted down 
dollars and from them coined ‘counterfeit 1 bw 
silver pieces, which they brought over and ex- 
changed for our gold coins. These operations 
were carried on to such an extent that our gold 
continued to flow out from the country with- 
out ceasing. If this state of things had not been 
stopped by a change in our monetary system, ina 
very few years the limited quantity of gold coin in 
our country would have been exhausted. 

The Government, being at that time unac- 
quainted with the history of the currency of modern 
times in all countries of the world, were unable, 
before the opening of the ports, to carry outa 
prompt and energetic reform, and even after the 
opening of the ports they still hesitated and could 











not decide upon a plan of action. But Mr. 
Harris, the American Minister at that time 
resident in Japan, sccing that, from the confu- 





sion that existed in our monetary system, anid 
more especially from the disproportion in the’ rela- 
tive values of gold and silver as legally fixed, w 
had continued to suffer heavy loss ever since the 
opening of the ports to commerce, and that, in 
consequence, a tremendous national disaster was 
imminent, found himself unable to pass the matter 
by in silence. 
(To be continues.) 








KOREA, 
ges a 
(From our Corresronpent.) 


Sdul, August atst. 

The first sign of trouble in connection with recent 
event was given by the call of the Tai-won-kun on 
the Chinese Minister here and then his audience 
with the King. ‘The King soon after received a 
telegram from China. This was on July 14th and 
th, I think. On the 16th, four officials of rank 
who were connected more or less with foreigners 
—one having been in the United States Leyativn 
as interpreter for more than a year--were seized 
and thrown into prison. ‘They were condemned to 
death, but the sentence was commuted and they 
were sent into banishment. During the whole of 
the 16.h the city was intensely excited and fears of 
another riot were entertained by many, Rumour 
had it that China's war-ships were ordered to 
Chemulpo and that her soldiers would soon enter 
the capital. 

On the 17th instant, the city was still full of war 
rumours, and the excitement Tanhigh, ‘The news 
developed that Russia intended to insist on the 
independence of Korea, a small point China is 
likely to dispute, but which the other nations would 
like to sce decided definitely and_ permanently. 
On the 1oth, word was passed around, “ every thing 
is settled,” and immediately the excitement began 
to grow less. 

‘The aliair is settled” by Min Vong-ile going 
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to China on the 25th as a special ambassador to 
implore forgiveness “this once.” What for? No 
one seems to know. But the hot haste with which 
he is despatched is indicative of pressure” 
brought to bear upon Korea by China. This 
special mission is looked upon with much disgust 
by the foreigners here. It shows that Korea is 
afraid to think and act for herself. 








August 25th. 

The late rumours afloat in this cily, which re 
sulted from the banishment of four young Korean 
officials, are not entirely assuring. ‘The affair is 
by no means ended. Japan will not allow China 
to dictate to Korea as to who is dangerous in 
Sul and who is not. Russia resents with in- 
dignation the allegations made that she intends to 
shield Korea in case China should prove false in 
the hour of need. 

Yesterday five Chinese men-of-war arrived at 
Chemulpo. The United States steamship Ossipee 
also arrived aday or soago. Several of the high 
officials among the foreigners did not attend the 
dinner last night at the Foreign Office given in 
honour of His Majesty's birthday. 

The telegraph wires between Soul and the out- 
side wold were “broken” for several days for 
despatches from Soul, but all right for despatches 
from China. The Japanese authorities here and 
at the port outwitted the Chinese. The Koreans, or 
rather a few merchants, have been buying a small 
steamer to be usedon the Han river. ‘they had 
difficulty in raising the money, so the steamer was 
lying at Chemulpo, flying the Japanese flag ol 

















course. ‘The Japanese’ oflicials pressed this boat 
into their service and sent her to sea with sealed 
orders, 





Judge Denny leaves Soul this afternoon for 

Chefoo. Whether he will return or not is unknown. 
Soul, September ¥7th, 1886. 

The smoke from the “latest Korean’ brawl 
has cleared away. ‘The foreigners here generally 
believe the thing was cut from whole cloth. As 
stated in my two previous letters, the disturbance 
was caused by Chinese interference. There was 
mach excitement, and for several days an outbreak 
was feared. ‘The men banished were not the 
Mianshis of the Right and Left, but Chusahs, 
intimately connected and identified with foreign: 
ers. Against these the plot, from whatever motive, 
was directed, and it resulted in their removal; but 
the reaction speedily followed and they were re- 
called. As suddenly as the excitement arose it 
subsided by the mission of Prince Min Yong-ik to 
China to eat a picce of humble pie 

At present there is considerable talk of his long 
absence, and some even go so far as to say that 
the Prince will stay away from Korea—thinking 
no doubt his life is worth more in some foreign 
country than at home. 

Judge Denny, who is putting forth honest and 
earnest eflorts for Korea’s independence, went to 
‘Tientsin to enquire whether Mr. Yuen had instruc: 
tions from head.quarters in his late course, or 
whether he acted upon his personal authority. 
The great question: What is China’s policy in 
Korea? must soon be decided. A few more high- 
handed moves like the last will help materially in 
the solution of this vexed problem. Even at this 
late day, foreigners are at a loss to account for the 
bold action of Mr. Yuen. 

There is mach talk among the Koreans about 
Russia and China, and about the probable fate of 
Korea in case of a war between those two. ‘The 
difficulty is not settled, though the excitement may 
be allayed fora while. 






















































LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
eoWiRe 
(From our Sricist Corrnsronnes 








-) 

in Francisco, August 31st. 
The City of Sydney, of the Pacific Mail line, 
sails to-day lor Yokohama with the American 
mails. [twas announced from Washington that 
the new contract between the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the Pacitie Mail Company would not go 
into eficet till to morrow, but neither Government 
nor Company could afford to stand upon a day, and 
you should ieceive this letter in due course on or 
about 16th September, Eighteen months hence, if 
reports come tie, you will have much more frequent 
communication with this coast, Sir Jolin A. Me- 
Donald, the Canadian Prime Minister, gave ina 
recent speech a full account of bis negotiations for 
a new British line on the Pacific. Sometime last 
winter, when Lord Salisbury was in power, Sir 
John visited him and. pointed out the advantage 
which England would derive trom the establishment 
of a fine of swift 





























ind powerful. steamers ply 
between Asia and British Columbia. He reminded 
the Premier that England's enemy, by. sinking 

















a vessel ata particular spot in the Suez Canal, might 


close that avenue of transportation between Eng- 
land and Indi. His views commended them- 
selves to Lord Salisbury’s approval, and his Lord- 
ship promised to lay them before the Cabinet, 
which was done at the next meeting, with the re- 
sult that Sir John was assured that the Govern- 
ment would forthwith ask Parliament for “a large 
and satisfactory subsidy ” for the line in question. 
Before the application could be made, the Conser- 
vatives went out. Lord Salisbury left a memo- 
randum for Mr. Gladstone recommending the pro- 
ject to him; but the Liberals have never been partial 
to subsidies, and the matter went over. Now 
Salisbury is again in power, and Sir John McDonald 
says that since the Tory leader took office, he has 
renewed his assurance that he will bring the sub- 
ject before Parliament. This is confirmed in 
private letters which I have received from Liver- 
pool—where it seems, the amount of the subsidy, 
and the plans of the ships are already subjects of 
general discussion. Sir Jobn says that the line 
should be at first fortnighiy, then weekly; that 
the first vessels should sail about ist January, 
18875 that the ships are to be “tof the first speed 
known to modern navigation, and of the last 
magnitude,” capable of being converted into men- 
of-war if necessary. These prospects are contem- 
plated by the owners of the Pacific Mail and the 
Occidental and Oriental lines with an uneasi- 
ness which is undisguised. At some day, in 
the distant future, the maritime intercourse be- 
tween the western shore of North America and 
the eastern shore of the continent of Asia will 
probably not be less active than the intercourse 
between our eastern shore and Europe; but what 
with our restriction acts, our tarills, and our torpor, 
it looks as though our English neighbours to the 
north of us would enjey a much larger proportion 
of the coming commerce than their fellow country- 
men, to the east of them, enjoy of the commerce 
now existing. 

We are in the midst of the opening of the fall 
campaign. Political conventions are meeting in 
every State, and ground is being occupied for the 
November battle. In this State the Republicans 
met Los Angeles last week, and nominated for 
Governor, John F. Swift, who was one of the Com- 
missioners to China in 18%. The only striking 
feature of their platform was a resolution calling 
upon Congress to abrogate the Burlinghame 
treaty with China. At the time that treaty 
was made, nearly twenty years ago, California 
wanted population, and people thought Burling- 
hame did a particularly bright thing in getting 
from the Chinese Government permission for 
a few score thousand labourers to come to 
this country. Now, California wants population 
worse than ever, but the labouring class already 
here know when they have gota good thing and 
don’t propose to divide with anybody. If they 
dared they would ask Congress to prohibit immi- 
gration from Germany and Ireland. The Demo- 
cratic convention will meet as the City of Spduey, 
with this letter on buard, casts off her hawsers. 
ft will endeavour to out-do the republicans in 
abuse of the Chinese: but it wont matter. 

Inthe East regattas and yachts divide public 
attention with politics. After‘a series of races the 
new sloop yacht Mayflower, buill at Boston, has 
been selected to race the Galatea. New York is 
in despair, and Boston is in the seventh heaven. 
The following description of one of the preliminary 
races—the one for the Goelet Cup—trom the pen 
of a young lady friend, appears to me so vivid, 
that it may interest your readers :— 


















































On the Lukonbach the judges were ready for action. 
No peri, charm she never so wisely, is let aboard the 
Lukenbach.” All is stern reality there. Most of the 
judges stood on the upper deck, leaning against the Lottom 
of the life-boat making entries in their note-books. Under 
@ gauily awning inthe stern a curly-headkd waiter, palpably 
irench, even at a distance, was setting atable, tHe had 
spread the cloth and was Lringing on the glass—such lots 
ot it as there was—lung-stemmed glasses for sherry, flat. 
bodied glasses for champagne, green ones for saiiterne, 
little, fat, white ones for elaret, round ones for burgundy, 
and tiny, crystal thimbles for a chase-caté. But all the 
wines, ance and Italy—the blushiul Hippocrene itself 
—could not charm the judyes at that point, for with the 
firing of agun from the Luten vi and a tolling of bells 
fromthe light-ship, the pride of the fleet swept into view 
from Newport. ‘The Puritan and Maviluwer took the 
lead, the Atlantic and Priscilla followed. They were a 
noble sight as they came bowling up toward the light-ship, 
the waves crisply sizzling under their bows, not a crease in 
their smooth expanse ef canvas, not a louse end of rope 
their decks, not a ficck on their hulls. Stately and switt 
they showed among their comrade yachts, carecring, 
plunging, burying their neses in the foam, like young thers 
ougineds'in a paddock full of hacks. AS they. passed the 
judges’ boat there was no sound, intetest was for the mo- 
ment too intense for words. One old sea-dog, rough and 
weatherstained, the hero of a hundred cruises, watching 
them keenly as they swept by, heeling to the stronger wind, 
shaking the spray oft their bows and coming about with a 
sudden (lash of sunon flapping sails, voiced the thoughts of 

© other passengers when he said! "1" be hanged if 1 
can see how the Galatea can stand a show with th 
‘The rest of the fleet streamed by hurrying in their wake, 


Original from 
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é he steamer’s rail the Miranda, a crack Eng- 
eee Ties the newest sloop in the Easte 
squadren, bowled merrily along in the freshening breeze. 
The Miranda’s deck, every inch of which was visible as 
she heeled to the breeze, wasahout bare. Her racing-sails, 
like balls of cotton, lay piled up near the bow; and 
crouched in the lee of the cabin roof, rolled in plaids and 
ulsters and shawls, lay two women, with the wet salt breeze 
tearing at their wrappings and whisking the loosened ends 
of their hair across their fac 

* Thecourse was the well-hnown triangular one from Bren 
ton’s Reef Light-ship to the Sow and Pigs! Rocks, then 
across to the Hen and Chickens, and from that home again 
fo Brenton’s Reef. At the rounding of the Sow and t igs’ 
lightship, the excitement, which had given place to hunger 
or seasickness, roused an hundred-fold, ‘The cry went over 
the boat: * The Mavflower's ahead.” ‘The steamer hove 
to near the squat, yellow hulk of the light-ship, the crowd 
sirged to one side, climbed on the 

the camp-stools, swarmed up tl 
gazed with hungry eves as the fou 
toward the Sow and Pigs. Boston was to the fore. 
white sloops were far ahead, the May 

a good half-mile, heelin; 

boom touched the wave 





Ruth 



































The 
ver leading by 
to the wind till the end of her 
rests, and we could see the pot- 
leading on her hull. Then the peerless Puritan fled by 
like a phantom, her crew huddled together on the cabin 









roof, her great spinnaker and balloon jib lying 
snowy piles on the deck. Away they bounded like coursing: 
greyhounds, for the Hen and ( hickens, every sheet strain- 
ing, every stitch of canvas drawing. 
yacht, the Electra, came p 

It was when the Hen and light-ship was passed, 
and the yachts entered on the home-stretch, whizzing along 
straight before the wind, that excitement really grew fierce 
New Yorkers turned wan as they watched the black sloops 
beating up toward the li ith the Sachem and the 
Grayling ahead of them, and the Keston beauties booming 
before the wind. “Hestonians waxed as hilarious as 
is admissible with perfect good breeding, and leaned 
against the rail eycing with sclemn triumph the stately 
march of the Mayyfizver goalward, and the sudden flash of 
Dillowing canvas as the Puritan swooped round the Hen 
and Chickens. Si had hardly set her head for home, 
when suddenly, soft and snowy, like the bursting of a cloud 
















ing just behind them. 






























across her bow, out swelled her spinnaker. ‘Ilien came the 
balloon jib. There was no ff ing, No one moment when 
it hung limp and wrinkled; ually unfurled, it 
slowly filled and bellied out round, till it covered the whole 
bow with one sheet of carving whiteness. The Marfloawer 









broke out her spinnalser 
time, but not so skilfully. 





p for a 





moment before it eave ured 
out between her Her spinna- 
ker did not loo Jen, cloud- 




















like puff of ¢ as the wind filled them, 
every wrinkle othed, and, with no hull 
visible, presenting Spectators nothing but great 
white ‘bosses and cool blue shadows, she Lore down on 
Brenton’s Reef, amid shouts of frenvied enthusiasm, As 





kenbach and the light 







she swept between the L 
was a goodly thing to se 
stretched the fleet, the 7? 
tower of canvas, the G 
Priscilla with her spinnak; 
on either side like 
chite dashes again 
could reach they stretched, till they dwindled to tiny white 
Hecks where the gray sky and the gray sea met. 

The impression is general that the Galatea is 
going to be beaten—which some people are sorry 
for, as Lieutenant Henn has made hosts of friends. 
He has challenged the fleet to sail a race round 
Bermuda, which will test the sea going qualities of 
the single stickers, and will settle the limit of the 
area of canvas thata racing sloop may venture 
to carry. i 

Our relations with Great Britain are again go- 
ing to be strained. By orders of the Treasury 
Department the revenue cutter Corwin has seized 
three British fishing schooners for the offence of 
catching seals in Behring’s Sea, or Kamskatka 
Sea, as it is called on some of the maps. To 
understand the seizure it is necessary to go back 
sixty years. In 1825, Russia made a treaty with 
Great Britain defining the boundary between the 
British possessions and the Russian possessions in 
North America. In that treaty Russia claimed 
that the sea which lies between East Siberia on 
one side and Alaska on the other, was a closed 
sea—wholly Russian—and that no one could fish 
therein without permission from St. Petersburg. 
England did not acquiesce in the claim, but neither 
did she positively reject it, So matters rested for 
over 40 years, until Russia sold Alaska to the 
United States. The treaty of cession defined the 
Western boundary of Alaska as running from the 
most westerly island of the Aleutian group toa 
point midway between that island and Copper 
Island, and thence running north-eastwardly to 
a point in the centre of traits, and_ so 
‘on into the Arctic Ocean. ian contention 
was that all the waters lying between this line and 
the coast of Alaska were a closed sea; and the 
United States, as the grantees of Russia, inverited 
this contention, and so far reasserted it that they 
ceded to the Alaska Commercial Company a mo- 
nopoly of the right of fishery in that sea, 

‘The English schooners which have been seized, 
together with an American vessel which has also 
been seized for catching seal in that sca without 
leave from the Alaska Commercial Company, now 
raise the point that Behring’s Sea or the Kam! 






































































e|clection of a Prince has been convoked for 





free to all the world for purposes of fishery ; and 
certainly every one who is fami with the 
doctrines which this country maintained in the 
controversies over the Sound Dues and the claim 
of Nova Scotia to the ownership of the Bay of 
Fundy, must agree with them. We shall see, 
when’ the controversy gets into the newspapers, 
whether Mr. Bayard had his usual bad luck in 
grappling with it. The American people are not 
prepared, at this time of day, to reverse their 
traditional policy on the subject of high seas and 
closed seas, merely for the benefit of an American 
trading company. 














LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


ESS 
[*Srecia, Teregram” ro “Japan Mart.”'] 


London, September 25th. 
THE BULGARIAN SITUATION CRITICAL. 

A discussion arose in the House of Commons 
as to Bulgaria, in reference to which Lord 
Randolph Churchill said the situation was 
serious and critical, and, therefore, he should 
refuse to discuss it. 

London, September 26th. 

THE COLONIAL EXHIBITION. 
A meeting has been held of exhibitors in 
favour of reopening the Indian and Colonial 
Exhibition of the past year. 
PARLIAMENT PROROGUED. 
Parliament is prorogued till November r1th. 
THE BULGARIAN CRISIS, 

A Russian ultimatum has been presented to 
Bulgaria which demands an adjournment of the 
elections and the release of the plotters. 
The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs is 
endeavouring to secure the union of Servia, 
Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey. 

London, September 27th. 
Bulgaria, fearing Russian occupation, has 
appealed for Turkish protection, 

London, September 29th. 
There has been a resumption of friendly 
relations between Servia and Bulgaria. The 
Bulgarian Regency has refused to yield to the 
Russian demands. The Assembly for the 











October 24th, 
London, September 30th. 
FRANCE'S POLICY, 
M. Freycinet states that France desires peace 
consistent with dignity, but, where French in- 
terests are concerned, will act vigorously. 








[From tHe “ Honckoxe Dairy Press.”] 


THE COLONIAL AND INDIAN EXHIBITION, 


The following telegram was received yester- 
day (21st September) by the Government from 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
London, September 20th. 

Referring to suggestion already communicated 
as to permanency of present Exhibition, 1 now 
propose that memorial of Queen’s jubilee should 
take the form of a permanent Imperial Institu- 
tion of Colonies and India, comprising display 
of Colonial and Indian resources. Contribu- 
tions in aid of institution to be solicited from 
Governments and public here and all parts of 
the empire, to be vested in board trustees 
appointed by the Sovereign under permanent 
presidency of the Heir Apparent to the Throne. 

Shall be glad to be favoured with your views 
by cable and to hear whether your Government 
are prepared to recommend annual grant for 
certain number years, or if preferred sum down. 

Prince or WALES. 








CHESS. 
es 
Answer to Chess Problem of September 25th, 1886 
By Mr. L. Guiner. 
| White. Black, 


LP. to K.B. 8 becoming a R. 1.—K. takes P. 
2.—R. to Q.8 ch. 2.—K. moves. 
—mate. 








katka Sea—by whatever name it may be called—is 
not a closed sca, but is a high sca, an open sea, 
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Correct answer received from “Txsa,’" 


Januiro left San Fr: 








MAIL STEAMERS. 
a 


THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Hongkong. per P, & O. Co. Sunday, October 3rd. 
From Shanghai, 
Nagasali, & (perN.V.K, Friday, October 8th, 
Kobe 

From Europe, 

vid Hongkong. per M. M. Friday, October 8th. 
From America... per P.M. Co. Monday, Oct. nth. 


* Teheran left Nagasaki on September soth. + Mevaaich (with 
French mail) left Hongkong on October 1st. Cily of Rio de 
cisco on September arst, 





















THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Shanghai, 








Kobe, and per N.Y. K. Tuesday, October sth. 
Nagasaki 
For Europe, vid 
Hongkong ... per M.M.Co. Saturday, Oct. oth. 
For America...... per O. & O. Co, Wednesday, Oct. ith, 








TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
ale 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 
‘Tats Leave Yoxouama Station at 6.35, 8.00, 
8.50,* 9.45, and 11.00 a.m, ; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4.00, 
4.50,* 6.0, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00} p.m. 
TRAINS LEAVE TOKYO (Shimbashi) at 6.35, 8.00, 
9.15,* 9.45, and 11.00 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.43, 40.0, 
4.50," 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 0.45, and 11.00f p.m, 
Fanes—First Single, yen 1.00; Second do., sen 60; 




















st Return, yen 1,50; Second do., ser 90. 
Those marked with (#) run through without stopping at Taucuml, 
Kawasaki and Oniori Stations.” Those marked ‘th.are the came 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Statiens 


10KYO-MAYEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘Twains teave TO«vO (Uyeno) at 5.25 and 9.25 a.m, 
and 12.25 and 4.50 p.m,; and MAYEBASHI at 5.25 a.m. 
and 12.25 and 4.50 p.m, 
Fares—First-class (Separate Compartment), ev 
3.80; Second-class, yen 2.28; Third-class, yen 1.14- 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave TAKASAKt at 6,50 and 9.55 a.m., and 
1.00 and 4.10 p.m.; and Yoxoxawa at 8.25 and 11.30 
a.m., and 2.40 and 5 45 p.m. 


TOKYO.UTSUNOMIYA RAILWAY, 
AINS LEAVE TOKYO {(Uyeno) at 12.25 and 4.50 
and Ursunomiya at 12,25 and 4.55 p.m. 
Fanes—First-class, yen 3.50; Second-class, yen 2.10 
Vhitd-class, yen 1.05, 


UTSUNOMIYA-NASU RAILWAY. 
TRAINS LEAVE UTSUNOMIYA at 9.55 a.m, and 4.40 
pm.; and Nasu at 7.35 a.m. and 2.40 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, yen 1.10; Second-class, sen 74; 
Third-class, sen 37. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION, 

‘Trains Leave SHINaGawa at 8.49 and 11.49 a.m., 

d 2.44 and 6.29 p.m, ; and AKABARE at 9.55 a.m., and 

12.50, 4.05, and 8.35 p.m, 

Fares—First-class, se 70; Second-class, sen 46; 

Third.class, sen 23. 


KOBE.OTSU RAILWAY. 

‘Trains Leave Kone (up) at 5.55, 7.55, 9.58, and 
141,55 a.m, ; and 155, 3.55, 5.55, 7-55) and 9.55 P 
Trains Leave Osana (up) at 4.45, 7.6, 9. 
11,6 a.m. ; and 1.6, 3.6, 5.6, 7.6, and 9.6 p.m. 
‘Trains teave Kyoto (up) at 6.46, 8.46, and 10.46 
a.m. ; and 12.46, 2.46, 4.46, 6.46, and 8.46 p.m. 

‘Trains teave Orsu (down) at 5.45, 7.45, 9.45, and 
1145. a.m,; and 1.48, 3.45, 5.45, and 7.45 pm. 

Trains ‘Leave Kyoto (down) at 6.45, 8.45, and 
10.45 a.m.; and 12.45, 2.48, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 pan. 
‘Trains Leave Osaka (down) at 6.25, 8.25, and 
10.25 am.; and 12.25, 2.25, 4.25, 6.25, 8.25, and 

.25 p.m. 

ce ikke to Osaka: First Single, yen 1.00; 
Second do.,sen 60: First Return, sen 1.50 ; Second do., 
Kobe to Kyoto: First Single, yen 2.25; 















and 











sen 90. 
Becunt do. yen n40s First Paturn, yen 35% Second 
do., yen 2.10, Kobe to Otsu: First Single, yen 2.8: 





Second do., yen 1.70: First Return, yen 4.30; Second 
do., yen 2.55. 


OCEAN AND COASTING STEAMERS, 
Steamships are regularly despatched from the Port 
of Yokohama for the following destinations :— 

For Eurors—The P. & O. Company's steamer sai 
fortnightly on Tuesday, vid Inland Sea Ports, making 
connection with the English mail at Hongkong, for 
Marseilles and Plymouth. The Messageries Mari- 
times Co.'s steamer sails fortnightly on Saturday, 
carries the French mail, and makes connection at 
Hongkong with the mail-boat for Marseilles, 

For San Franctsco—The steamers of the O. & O. 
Co. and the P, M. Co. sail hence, approximately, every 
10 days, 








YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

STEAMERNS LEAVE the English Hatoba daily at 8.30 

am,, and 12,.00m., and 4.15 p.m.; and leave Yoko- 

suka at 630 and'11,00 a.m., and 4.00 p.m.—Fare, 
20 sen, 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
ne 
ARRIVAL 

Volga, French steamer, 1,583, Du Temple, 25th 
‘September,—Hongkong 16th and Kobe 24th 
September, Mails and General.—Messageries 
Maritimes Co. 

Massalia, German steamer, 1,263, Peartsen, 26th 
September, —Hongkong 18th September, Ge- 
neral.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Hampshire, British steamer, 1,700, Kerruish, 27th 
September,—Kobe 25th September, General. 

h, Baker & Ce 

Rapido (5), Italian corvette, Captain F, Grevalt, 
27th September,—Hakodate 24th September. 

Glamorganshive, British steamer, 1,340, D. Davies, 
28th September,—Hongkong 23rd September, 
Generai.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Cambodia, British steamer, 1,968, Wildgoose, 30th 
September,—Hongkong 22nd September, 
neral.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 5,080, H. C. 
Dearborn, 3oth September,—Hongkong 23rd 
September, Mails and General.—P, M. S.S. 
Co. 

Kamtchatka, Russian steamer, 702, Ingman, 3oth 
September,—Otaru 27th September, Coal an 
General.—Walsh, Hall & Co. 

George, British bark, 900, MacDougall, 1st Octo- 
ber,—Victoria, B.C., 1st August, Spars and 
Sawn Timber.—Takado & Co. 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, Pender, 
1st October,—Yokkaichi 30th September, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
ist October,-—Kobe 3oth September, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
































DEPARTURES. 

City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,400, D. FE. 
Friele, 26th September,—Hongkong, Mails 
and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Port Adelaide, British steamer, 1,728, West, 27th 
September,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell 
& Co. 

Ada, British schooner, 65, Pyne, 28th September, — 
North Pacific, General.—F. E. White. 

Thibet, British steamer, 1,671, W. D. Mudie, 
September,—Hongkong vid Kobe and Naga- 
saki, Mails and General.—P. & O. S$ Co. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Has 
28th September,—Shanghai and ports, M. 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hampshire, British steamer, 1,700, Kertuish, 29th 
September,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker 
& Co. 

Southwold, British steamer, 1,205, Press, 29th 
September,—Kobe, General. —Smith, Baker & 























0. 
Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 356, Kaya, 1st 
October,Handa, General-—Nippon Yusen 








Kaisha. 
Kiyokawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, Emada, 
tst October, —Shimizu, General.— Nippon 


Yusen Kaisha. 
Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, Ist October,—Kobe, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 
Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Tokito, 
1st October,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Vusen Kaisha. 








City of Peking, American steamer, 5,080, H. C. 
Dearborn, 2nd October, —San’ Francisco, 
Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED 

Per French steamer Volga, from Hongkong vid 
Kobe :—Messrs. Nakajima, Takaya, Petit, Puleu- 
shima, Tanouchi, Reynaud and 5 Japanese. 

Per British steamer Glamorgansitire, from Hong- 
kong :—Mr. and Mrs. Botetho, and Mr. Norwood. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from 
Hongkong :-—For San Francisco: Messrs. IT. Clay- 
son and Choy Tune in cabin; and 1 European and 
235 Chinese in steer: 

Per Russian stea 
—Mr. Phillipeus. 

Per Japanese steamer Salsuma Maru, trom 
Shanghai and ports:—Mrs. Imai, Miss ‘Ikeda, 
Messrs. J. Samson, J. H. Scott, James Valentine, 
Edward "Clarke, N. Schlesser, Ralston, Inouye, 
Kamitani, ‘Yokuhiro, Yamane, and. fshida_ in 
cabin ; Dr. Mathewson, Messrs, Murabayashi, 
no, and Uyeda in second class; and 2 Europeans, 
2 Chinese, and 113 Japanese in steerage 

Per Japanese steamer Tukasago Maru, from 
Kobe :—Mr. and Mrs. North, two children, and 
two Chinese servants, Messrs. Sakamoto and 
Yamawaki in cabin; and 51 Japanese in steerage. 




















er Kamtchatka, from Otaru: 
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DEPARTED, 
Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports:—Mr. Mrs. and Miss Hellyer, 
Adm ind Miss Sh >» Mr. Mrs. and Miss 
|Hannen, Mr. and Mrs. H. Steen, Mrs. L. G. 
Ross, Rev. Page, Rev. McKin, Messrs. H. E. 
Reynell, L. C. Masfen, IK. Mozumi, L. D, Abra- 
ham, R. Isaacs, T. Matsuda, Takamura, N. 
bara, H. Shioda, C. A. Tonus, R. C. Sharmon, E. 
Byrne, and E. Popp-Sharini in cabin; Mrs. Matsu- 
moto and two children, Messrs. Hasegawa, 
awaba, Ujiye, Takahashi, and Ikeda in second 
s; and 3 Chinese and 97 Japanese in steerage. 

Pet British steamer Thiet, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—-Mrs. Barrie, two children, 2 
infants, and ah, Colonel and Mrs. ‘Tennant and 
native servant, Mr. and Mrs. Macleish, three chil- 
dren, and amab, Rev. D. S. and Mrs. Spencer, 
Licutenant F. J. Foley, R.N., Dr. Hungerford, 
Captain and Mrs. Bunbury, Miss K. Sada, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ellis, Mrs. J. H. Smith, three children, 
and governess, Messrs. H. P. Easto, G. Cald- 
well, C. Fletcher, M. Wallace’s two sons, E. Mooney, 
M. Legg, Lock'Hing, and Wing Hing Loong and 
1 child in cabin; and 6 Chinese and 2 children in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, for Kobe: 
—Bishiop Bickersteth, Messrs. ‘T. Mizoguchi, A. 
Yanagiwara, H. Ishigami, N. Hasegawa, and G. 
Nakagawa in cabin. 
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CARGOES 
Per British steamer 7hibet, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasahi:—Silk for France 104 bales. 
Per American steamer City of Peking, for 
ncisco:— 







































TEA. 
san sew orn 

FRASCISCO. YORE, CUTER, TOTAL 

Shanghai 449,771,075 3,202 

0 « 755227 dd 2,740 

Yokohama .. 384493 5,385 

Hongkong 10 — 65 

Total ssc 3,302 4,017. 11,488 
sew orner 

YORE. CITIES. ToTaL, 

hai Sq i ay 

ong 54 = 54 

Yokohama .. 4s — 4h 

Total 619 ioe 619 

REPORTS. 


The German steamer Massalia, Captain Pe: 
sen, reports :—Left Hongkong the 18ih September, 
at 1 a.m, and experienced light easterly winds 
and calms witha heavy N.E. swell until the 21st; 
thence experienced a strong northerly breeze and 
heavy N.E, swell ; at midnight wind veered round 
S.S.E. and a heavy sea came up from S.S.W.; 
blew a fresh gale until the 23rd; at 4 am. 
weather moderated and wind shifted to N.N.E.; at 
8.a.m, wind increased to a heavy gale with heavy 
cross sea, ship shipping large seas fore and ali, 
until 24th} at 4 a.m. gale and weather moderating; 
at 3 p.m. wind increased to a strong gale and over. 
cast sky varied from N.N.E. to W. with a heavy 
oss sea, ship rolling heavily and shipping heavy 
water overall. Had to throw over board deck cargo 
for safety of ship, at 11 a.m. on the 25th moderate 
weather and wind shifted to S.W. blewa fresh 
breeze to Rock Island; and thence to port fresh 
northerly wind and thick weather with light rain, 
Arrived at Yokohama, the 26th, at 8 a.m. 
h steamer Cambodia, Captain Wild- 
goose, reports :—Left Hongkong the 22nd Septem- 
ber and experienced strong north to easterly winds 
and overcast sky during the first part, and during 
the latter part strong N.E. winds, heavy rain, and 
heavy easterly swell to. Cape Sagami;’ and 
thence to port, calm and overcast.” Arrived at 
Yokohama, the 3oth September, at 7 30 a.m. 

‘The American steamer City of Peking, Captain 
H. C, Dearborn, reports:—Left Hongkong the 
eptember, at 3 p.m. and experienced strong 
N.E. winds and sea, and fine weather throughout 
the passage. 

he Japanese steamer Satsema Maru, Capt 
. W.Conner, reports :—Left Shanghai the 25th 
September, at 8.35 a.m. and experienced calm 
weather. Arrived at Nagasaki the 27th, at 2 a.m. 
and left the same day at 4 p.m. with light northerly 
winds and fine weather. Arrived at Shimonoseki 
the 28th, at 5.57 a.m. and left the same day at 
7-55 a.m. and experienced light N.E, breeze and 
\fine weather. Arrived at Kobe the 29th, at 5.40 
a.m. and left at midnight; had fresh NW. 
breeze to Omi-saki; thence to Sagami light N. 
airs and fine weather; and thence to port fresh 
northerly breeze and clear weather. Atrived at 
Yokohama the tst October, at 8 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Tukasago Maru, Captain 
Brown, from Kobe, reports light N.W. breeze and 
fine weather throughout the passage. 





























































































LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
ee 
IMPORTS. 


The general condition of the Market could 
hardly be worse, as business has almost come toa 
standstill ; quotations are unaltered but quite no- 
minal in most instances, dealers showing not the 
least inclination to operate at present beyond 
wifling orders, and holders appearing satisfied 
to wait a turn in the tide, 

Yarws.—Sales for the week do not reach 50 
bales of all kinds; dealers are said to have been 
accepting lower prices from thetcountry buyers. 

Corron Piece Goons,—Sales have been limited 
to 1,000 pieces Indigo Shirtings, 1,500 pieces ‘Twills, 
350 pieces Cotton Italians, 1,200 dozen Handker- 
chiefs, and a few cases Velvets. 

WooLLens.—1,500 pieces Mousseline de Laine, 
1,000 pieces Italians, and 1,800 pairs Blankets 
comprise all the sales reported. 


COTION YARNS. 








$26.00 to 27.50 
27.75. to 28.50 





6/24, Medium 









Nos. 16/24, Good to Best . 29.00 to 29.75 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 30.00 to 31.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary .. 30.00 to 31.00 
Nos, 28/32, Medium 31.25 to 31.75 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Best .. 32.00 to 32.75 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best }4.00 to 35.00 


No. 328, Tivo-fold 
No. 42s, Two-fold 
No. 208, Bombay 
No. 16s, Bombay... 24,75 to 20.25 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay 23.00 tu 24.50 
COLION PIECE Goons. 
Grey Shirtings—841b, 384 yds. syinches $1.70 to 2.10 
Grey Shirtings—yib, 35} yds. 45 inches 2.20 to 2.65 


32.50. to 34.00 
35.50 to 39.50 
20.00. to 27.50 











1, Cloth—71b, 24 yards, 32 inches 145 to 1.578 
Indigo Shirting—12 yards, 44inches 1.60 to 1-75 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 3oinches... 1.70 to 2.35 
Cotton—Italiansand SatteensBlack 32, ran van 
Wneheg. sisuccnstccttbandy -OiOZIh woe 
Turkey Reds—1j to 24lb, 24 yards, 30. ran ernves 
finclies si ssessaretsorsineetonssessed 1,20 to 130 
Vurkey Reds—24 to 3lb, 24 yards, 30 
inchesaceaparsessuiiintars da WW 1:60 
Turkey Reds—3} to 48, 24 yards, 30 
IMChES se ever a S to 2.20 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, ne 6.25 to 7.00 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.65 tu 0.724 
Vaftachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches .. 1:35 to 2.05 


WOOLLENS. 
Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches ... 
Figuied Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inches, 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 


$400 to 5.50 
4.25 (0 4.00 
oat te O31 














3t inches suesssecnsiee OLGA LO 0.16 
Moutselinede isine—liajimaysayardy, y 

giinches ..... . + 0.20 ty 0.24 
Mousseline de Laine—Yuzen, 24 yards, 

31 inches ... sessniiinen O30 tO 0.40 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ s6inches... 0.35 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches...... 0.50 to 0.60 
Clotls—Union, 54 @ 50 inches ....... 0.40 to 0.60 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 6 to 4lb, 

fa ete ‘ 0.37} to 0.45 





The better feeling continues without leading to 
much actual trade. Dealers however seem more 
inclined for business and are on the look-out for 
their favorite brands. 

Iroy.—Considerable arrivals by each Canal 
steamer. Prices are not strong and holders must 
make some reduction to effect sales of any magni- 
tude. 

Wire Natis.—Quotations unchanged, but weak 
for anything but special lines. 

All other kinds without variation from last week, 
although buyers look to reap some advantage all 
round irom the steady rise in foreign exchange. 
























ran nicer, 
Flat Bars, j inch $2.60 to 2. 
Flat Bars, | inch oat . 2.70 to 
Round and square up to } inch 2.60 to 2.75 
Nailrod, assorted......... 2.40 to 2.50 
Nailrod, small size 2.00 to 2.70 
Wire Nails, assorted 4:50 to 5.50 
‘Tin Plates, per box 5.60 to 5.80 
Pig lron, No. 3 1.20 to 1.25 


KEROSENE, 

The regular autumn demand continues; and 
purchases for the week are about 25,000 cases at 
last quotations. The sales at auction of damaged 
cargo have continued and good prices have been 
realised for some “part empty” and tale guale. 
Deliveries are fair and present Stock in harbour 


and godown is 540,000 cases. The Utrecht sails 
for Hakodate in a few days and will take up 5,000 
cases to the northern port. 








ran ea 
Devos . $1.77 to 1.80 
comet 1.72 to 1. 

Stella "hae? 


SUGAR. 
There was no business done during six days of 
the past week, but on the seventh a large demand 
set in and 5,000 piculs changed hands, which 
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stimulated prices all round for Formosa sorts. 
White descriptions are not much in demand, and 
consequently they continue to rule weak. 

37.25. to7.50 

6.50 to5.y0 

5.60 to§.70 

495 to5.40 

460 togr5 

4.05 to 4.10 





EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Since our last issue of the 24th September there 
has been much more business doing in this Market. 
Settlements for the week are quite 1,000 piculs, 
divided thus :—Hanks 200 piculs, Filatures and 
Re-veels 710 piculs, Kakeda 40 piculs, Sendai 20 
piculs, Sundries 30 piculs. No * Direct” Export 
at present although the City of Peking, now load- 
ing, is expected to take something for New York 
on Japanese account. 

The demand for Europe has increased and full 
rates have been paid for suitable parcels. Buyers 
for America have also been active and the outgoing 
steamer should have a considerable quantity for 
that quarter. It would seem that foreign markets 
are slowly coming up to our level ; and, in spite of 
the continued rise in exchange, the ‘natives are 
quitting their stocks freely at a small reduction on 
the highest prices paid a month ago. As a matter 
of fact Hanks are even dearer than they were at 
the beginning of September and there are willing 
buyers at current rates. 

Arrivals continue upon a free scale: and the 
total of the Stock-list has increased to 8,750 piculs 
notwithstanding the large transactions of the weck. 
Quotations from last week cannot be altered, and 
for some grades are distinctly strong. 

‘There has only been one shipping opportunity 
during the week, namely the P. & O. steamship 
Thibet on the 28th instant. This vessel carried 
104 bales for Lyons; and the total Export is now 
3,719 piculs, against 3,501 piculs last year and 
6,245 piculs at same date in 1884. 

Hauks.—A current business for Europe at prices 
which not only are well maintained, but even show 
ahardening tendency. Holders have all through 
been very strong and now appear likely to reap 
the reward of their persistency. Among the trans- 
actions we notice Tomiyoka $050, Annuka $017}, 
Hachoji $580. 

Filatures.—A large trade both in Shinshu and 
Koshu Silks ; buyers for Europe and America being 
actively engaged. A small parcel Utsunomiya 
has again notched 800. Rokkosha has fetched 
$770, Hakusuru $740, Nansinsia 8740. Kaimeisha 
$735, Toeisha $725, Tokusha 8710, while many 
large parcels of good Koshu Filatures have been 
done at or under $700. Mino, Bishi and Hikone 
noted at 

Re-reels, Considerable demand but most buyers 
cannot afford the prices asked by dealers, Some 
parcels of Tortoise and Five Grrl’ reported at $0go 
with Shinshu (Helmet chop) at $710. Some inferior 
qualities of Foshu and Bushu have been taken to 
account at about $660 but these Silks seem dear 
at the price when compared with the better grades. 

Kakeda.—The Settlements consist of one parcel 
Old staple at 8640. New produce from this district 
is very strongly held at quotations, which Luyers 
appear quite unable to pay. 

Oshu—At last some little demand and a few 
piculs Sendai have been taken into godown at 
prices ranging from $540 to $505. 

Sundries.—In Taysaam kinds two or three lots 
Yechizen and Nagahama at $485 to $530. 

QUOTATIONS.—(NEW SILK.) 








































































































Hanks—No. 1} occ eens 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) ... $650 to 660 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) 1. 640 to 650 
Hanks—No. 2} (Shinshu) 630 to 640 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) .... 620 to 625 
Hanks—No. 2) to 3 . 599 to 600 
Hanks—No. 3.0... 570 to 580 
Hanks—No, 3} $50 to 500 
ilatures—Eatra. eens: FRo to 790 
latures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers... 370 
latures—No, 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers . 740 to 750 
tilatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 denicrs 720 to 730 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ....... + 720 to 730 
Filatures—No. 2, 14.18 deniers ....cc..0.. G90 to Zoo 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers vaccines 670 to. 080 
Re-reels—(Shinshu and Oshu) Best No.1 710 to 720 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14,16 deniers G90 to 790 
3/16, 14/17 deniers G70 to 650 
660 t0.675 
640 0.050 
740 to 750 
n 520 to 730 
Nom! 700 to 710 





Hamatsuki—No. 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 
Sodai—No. 2} 
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port Tables, Raw Silk, to 1st Oct., 1886;— 

















Season 1886 AZ. 1885-86, 1884-85. 
aes Baus. Bat 
Europe 1,408 965 2,92 
America... 2130324666 S 
weal Bales 3,711 3631 
Piculs 3,719 3,501 
Settlements and Direct 2 "CU's ee  hneee 
Export from rst July § 5:°5° 4:050 7:700 
Stock, 1st October 8,750 7,500 51600 
Availablesuppliestodate 13,800 11,550 13,300 


WASTE SILK, 

Another heavy week, foreign buyers purchasing 
990 piculs (Cocoons 200 piculs, Noshi 500 piculs, 
Kibiso 240 piculs, Neri 50 piculs) and divect Export 
shipping 168 piculs besides. “Indeed the native 
Export-Kwaisha is reported to have bought about 
1,009 piculs altogether, and this large quantity will 
probably be shipped during the present month. 

Cocovns, Noshi, and Kibiso have again been 
eagerly bought for European Markets. Prices are 
strong in spite of the continued rise in foreign ex- 
change. Supplies have not equalled sales and the 
Stock is reduced to 8,000 piculs not deducting 
the purchases on Japanese account remaining 























unshipped. 
The English mail steamer 7hibet of 28th instant 
carried 285 bales various Wastes and Waste 





3 
Cocoons for Eutope. Total Export present season 
to date is now 4,304 piculs against 1,123 piculs 
last year and 4,314 piculs at same date in 1884. 
The Harter has also 100 bales of Cocoons for New 
York which are not included in these figures, 

Cocoons.—Business continues at late rates and 
the stock of Pierced is now getting small. A con- 
siderable quantity of Waste and Tama Cocoons 
yet remain to be disposed of. 

Noshi—Large transactions in Foshu assorted at 
from $120 to $125, Oshu $190, Mino $1573, and 
Shinshu at $150. Holders firm and apparently 
plenty of buyers at full rates. 

Kibiso.—Considerable business at prices which 
shew no decline on recent quotations. In Filature 
kinds Koshw district has been done at $140 to $150 
and best Shinshu is held for $160. Ordinary 














Foshu Kibiso has brought $70 and common Aino 
375. 
Neri.—Several parcels sold up to $28 for rough 





uncleaned stock. 
QUOTATIONS.—(NEW waste ) 


Pierced Cocuons—Good to Best... +. $130 to 150 




























Noshi-ito—Filature, Best 180 to 190 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good 160 to 170 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium... nd 

Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 1y0 to 200 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best 150 to 160 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good ies 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Mediu = 

Noshi- Sushu, Good to Best 160 to 170 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best 150 to 160 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good 120 to 130 
Noshicito—Joshu, Ordinary No tots 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 150 to 160 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds 130 to 140 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best 130 to 140 
Kihiso—Shinshu, Best Too to 110 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds goto 95 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair 85 to $0 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common qoto 65 
hibiso—Hachoji, Good errr 60 to 50 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low .. 50 to 40 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common... 30 to 25 
Mawata—Good to Best 250 to 260 


Export Table, Waste Silk, to rst Oct., 1886:— 




















Season 1886-87. 1885-86, 1884-85. 
Picvus. — Pievus, 
Waste Sill 1123, 3,313 
Pierced Cocoons = 1,001 
4,304 1,123, 4314 
Srignentsnnd Died} ney i ee 
export from ist July} 7?'5° 7,400. 9,000 
Stock, 1st October S,coo S000. 4,800 
Availablesuppliestodate 15,150 9,400 13,800 
Exchange.—Foreign has further advanced in 








sympathy with better prices ruling for silver on 
the London Market. Present quotations are firm 
as follows :—Lonpox, 4 m/s., Credits, 3/33; Docu- 
ments, 3/3§3 6 m/s., Credits, 3/33; Documents, 
3/33; New Yorn, 30 d/s., G. 879; 4 m/s 
SSO1; Parts, 4 m/s. fes. 4.143 6 m/s. fes. 4.17. 
Domestic unchanged, Kinsatsu being’ nominally. 
at par with silver yen, 




































Estimated Silk Stock, 1st October, 1886:— 

1,680 Pierced Cocouns ... 600 

Noshi-ito 3,400 

Kibiso. 1. 34700. 

Mawata 180 

Taysaam Kinds... Sundries 120 

Total piculs...... 8,750! Total piculs...... $,c00 
TEA. 





Business in this department has somewhat abat- 


UNIV! 
U 


ed during the past seven days, 
chases only aggregating 1,505 piculs, against 
3,200 piculs for the corresponding period in 188s. 
Prices continue to rule firm all round, and as Finest 
is in limited supply, quotations for that descrip: 
tion are withdrawn from this date for the season 
1886 87. It is estimated that there are about 
33:500 piculs more ‘Tea to arrive from the pros 
cucing districts as follows :—Ise and Mino 9,000 
piculs, Suruga and Inshiu 11,000 piculs, Hachoji 

0 piculs, Shimosa 3,500 piculs, Kiushiu 2,500 
piculs, Echigo 2,500 piculs, and various, 1,300 
piculs. The above is divided thus under various 
grades:—Fine and upwards, 7,000 piculs; Me. 
dium and Good Medium, 10,609 piculs; Common 
to Good Common, 13,000 piculs; and Bancha 
3,500 piculs. Total Settlements for Yokohama 
130,845 piculs and Kobe 119,500 piculs, making 
3951045 piculs, against 251,625 piculs, last year, 
The O. & O. steamship Belgic, which sailed from 
this port on the 23rd instant, took 495,679 Ibs. 
from Yokohama as follows :—139,762 Ibs. for New 
York, 156,544 Ibs. for Chicago, 193,913 Ibs. for 
San Francisco, and 5,460 Ibs. for Canada. The 
Suez Canal steamship Port Adelaide which left 
on the 27th instant, took 269,734 Ibs. for New 
York and 46,936 Ibs. for Canada. Aggregating 
216,670 Ibs. from this port. 


the volume of pur- 




























Common... & under 
Good Common 4, to 15 
Medium . 10} to 175 
Good Medium 18} to 20 
Fine 24 & up'ds 





EXCHANGE. 


Forcign has seen a farther advance. 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 
Sterling —Bank 4 months’ sight 

Sterling—Private 4 months’ sigh! 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sigh 
On Paris—Bank sight, 
On Paris—Private 6 mi 
On Hongkong—Bank sight 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sig! 
On Shanghai—Bank sight...... 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight . 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on deman 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight 
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© J.G.DOERING.® 
Plano Manufacturer. Tuner.and Repairer. 
Yokohama 
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NOW READY. 


RITISH CONSULAR TRADE 
REPORTS, for 1885, for— 
KANAGAWA, 
HIOGO axp OSAKA, 
NAGASAKI, 
HAKODATE, 
AND 
SUMMARY OF THE FOREIGN TRADE 
OF JAPAN. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 


To be obtained onty at the Office of the 
Japan Mail, 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
Yokohama, September 2oth, 1885. 
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KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER, 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
KILLS BUGS, 

FLEAS, wes 

MOTHS, 2 

BEETLES, 


THIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS 


to ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in 
FLEAS, BUGS, COCKROACHES, BI 





MOTHS IN FURS, and every other species of 
Sportsinen will find this invaluable for de- 
leas in their dogs, as also ladies for their 


insect. 
stroying 
pet dogs. 


THIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT 


a SALE that it has tempted others to vend a so-called 
article in imitation. The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED 
owder bear the auto- 


that packages of the genuine 
graph of 1 HOMAS KEATING. 


KEATING’S WORM 
KEATING’S WORM 
KEATING’S WORM 
KEATING'S WORM 
KEATING’S WORM 


Sold in Bottles. 
TABLETS. 
TABLETS. 
TABLETS. 
TABLETS. 
TABLETS. 
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YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 26 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BoaTs BUILT ABROAD, 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, Limitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS OP 


a vonety vecriame swzerwear, wt» o-| WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


pearance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of 
certain remedy for INTESTINAL. 
It is a, periectly safe and mild 


administering the onl 
or THREAD WORMS. 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 





weparation, and is especially adapted for Children. Sold HOR EOCOMOUWVE At SUEVE. Ol CTHEN, BOILERS: 
jottes, By all Draggists, CAST TRON PLP H Ss: 
Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. Offices :—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 
October, 1856, 26 ins. a 





Corrorate Mark. 


C)ES 
STEEL & FILES 


iSTEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 





SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


April 10, 1886. szins. 
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THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu. 
tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “Health for all." The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pills. 

Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 
in his work entitled “The 
says—“I ordered the d 
Faker that I was a Doctor, 


STEEL RAILS, PLATES, 


ANGLES, TEES, 
TEE-BULBS, Z-BARS, CHANNELS, 
And other SpEctaL SEcTIoNS; also, Forcines 
and Castines of all kinds. 


°/THE STEEL COMPANY of SCOTLAND, 


Louren, 
150, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 








ributaries in Abyssinia,” 
man Mahomet to inform the 
id Thad the best medicines at 


















Te Y yy Ht za Y GM | the service of the sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time 
4 > ewig Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
fel a fi © PRG | Hottoway’s Pills. ‘These are most useful to an explorer, as 
ae rid a & possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
: tk | ay Tal + 7 % | anundeniabte effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
+ Ht . wm oy 4 z) of their value." ae 
= i + A a Ios SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
oe fe i RAT i 
Ss ff 7 ffi + 7 | | HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
¥ ae 
2 is ae ay Bh ar ee | certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
WR Bh s of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
aK @ A vy | r curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
y qi vine ze Be ummations. 
fs oe eine Mr. J. T. COOPER, 
Az jit Se rom iv 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 





5 Jished in 1871, says—'* had with nee quantity ot Hollo- 
TRON TUBES & FITTINGS, pitti ectect these Cathodes arn oedence mil 


could exe 
red in upon us, until at last 
FOR GAS, WATER, STEAM ETC, | Re*uitmn dnd Ieee soa at as 
LLOYD & LLOYD, “seid by. a "Mecicine Vendor 
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d became so great that I was 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
World. 

ALBION TUBE WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 


May rst, 188s. 








FINEST AND GHEAPES' 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK, FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 


sh ald feel grateful."—See Annual Sale, 8,000,000 Jars. 









ites 


meet, Brit, Med, c. 
orekeopers and Dealers throughout India, 









Invaluable for India as 
;.8n ESicient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 

G Tn th Keeps good in the hottest 
fle to ler the Climates, and for any 
ness. length of time. 


§ EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avente, London, England 


Printed and Published for the Propatetor, at No. 72 
of No. 12, Bluff, Vokohama,—Sat 


all 
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“ FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





No notice will he taken: f anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ J\Pax 
Weekty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for peblication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
be addressed tothe MiNaceR, 
pay same; and that literary 
DITOR. 
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October sth, at the residence of Dr. J.C. Hepbura, by 
the Rey. Wm. Intrie, D.D., the Rew, R. 18. GRINS AN, of 
S.A. to Miss Lovisa Anuna Leets, onl 
e Charles E. Leete, Esq, of Fayettevi 
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North Carolina, 





SUMMARY OF N 


Tue Naval College was opened the 4th instant. 


A scurse for forming large sugar plantations 
in the Rinkiu Islands is mooted. 


Tue Yokohama Speci 
blish a branch office at 


e Bank proposes to es 





hanghai 





Vice-Apwirat Io left for Shiohara, Yashu, the 


1st instant, to recruit his health, 





ave dec’ 





Mrssas. Feyrta & Co. of Osaka 
r mines at Omori, Sekisha, 





to work the 


Mx, Sutavva Rrouer, Vice-President of the Aichi 
Local Assembly, sent in his resignation the goth 





Tue remains of I.L1. Princess Tsako were 
interred at the Toshimaoka the 4th instantat 
3pm. rc - 2: 
Tne Extradition Treaty between Japan and the 
United States of America has been ratified and 


published. 


Mr, Sutpavacta, Governor of Yamagata Prefec 
rived in the capital the 3oth ultimo on 





ture 
official business. 


decrease in the number 





Ix consequence of tl 
of cholera cases in Osaka the authorities have 
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second-hand clothing, and waste paper. 
j sees 


3} Governor Taxasaxt, of the Tokyé City Govern- 


ment, removed to his new official residence at 
| Shiba Park the 3rd instant. 


Tue number of banks in Kiushu is estimated 
at 22, with a total capital of yen 3,315,000 and 
veit 2,268,000 of notes issued. 


Viz Conference on treaty revision, which was 
to have been resumed carly this month, has 
| been postponed till the 2oth instant, 





Ma. Som 





xt Nonvrvsa, editor of the Tokyd 
| Lirt Shimbun or Illustrated News, died the 
27th ullimo at the age of 69 years. 








i telegraph authorities are said to be en- 
quiring with a view to the construction of a line 
trom Hakodate to Soy: 


‘Tne total number of Japanese residents at Sdlu 
is 131, of whom gq are males, and 37 females, 
ihe total number of houses being 26. 


in Kitami. 








lire total number of Japanese residents at Fusan 
is 1,807, of whom g1$ are males, and $89 females, 
the total number of houses being 431. 


Ds 





‘GINEFRS have reported that the supply of 
from the Mino Falls will 
y of Osaka, 


‘ater to be obtained 





not be suflicient for the c’ 





Mess Oxarama, S. 


ssumed charge of the Yokohama 





Ss. 





HIBUYA, 


AND 





Iset hav 
school, which was opened the rst instant. 


L.E. Counr Sarco, who is at present staying 
in London, will return to Japan, after visiting 
various foreign countries, in April next year. 











Cue Tokyd City Government contemplate the 
construction of a bridge near Komakatacho for 
the convenience of residents in Asakusa and 
Honjo. 


Ar a large meeting of officials and leading 
residents at Fukuoka, it was decided to begin 
at once the formation of the Kiushiu Railway 
Company, 





Pir total number of notes burned in the Printing 
Bureau from the 25th ultimo to the rst instant 
was 3,837,401. ‘The total value represented was 


seit 3,030,883 





In August last the total number of Japanese 
san was 281, of whom 186 were 








residents at Gei 


emales, the total number of their 
6. 


males and 
being 








houses 





Mr. Isuit, Director of Imperial Telegraphs, 
left the capital the 4th instant to visit the locali- 
ties in Kiushu where it is proposed to establish 
bianch telegraph offices. 





Iris stated that the residents of Fukuoka, Kuma- 
moto and Saga Prefectures have decided to 
apply to Government on the subject of the con- 
struction of a Kiushu Railw 


Ay adjourned meeting of the Yokuhama Choral 
Society was held on Monday, at which it was 











practice of the society and to ask M. Sauvlet to 
again take the office of conductor. 


Tue total number of passports issued to Ja- 
panese who applied to the Foreign Office for 
leave to travel in foreign countries during Sep- 
tember last was 41. 





‘Tue plans of seven fish-shaped torpedo-boats, 
which were recently completed in the Naval 
Department, were submitted to the Marine 
Bureau the 2nd instant. 





‘Tue autumn races of the Ky6dé Keiba Kaisha, 
which were fixed to take place at Ueno the 23rd 
instant and two following days, have been post- 
poned till the 3rd proximo. 


‘Mrvra Bunyr, Konarr Sutceo, and Koropa Iwa- 
marsu, who were arrested in connection with the 
Kabasan riot, were hanged at the Ichigaya 
Branch Prison the 2nd instant, 


Since the opening of the market at Shanghai, 
35,000 bales of raw silk have been imported 
from Japan, 21,000 bales changed hands, and 
20,330 bales were exported from Shanghai. 








Ix future the results of floods, &c., will be re- 
ported to the Central Government by the 
governors of prefectures or their secretaries 
who will come to Toky6 for that purpose. 





Coronet Abu has been appointed to the office 
of President of the A’yedodan School, in place of 
Colonel Watanabe, who has been gazetted 
acting commandant of the 4th Army Corps. 


ILE, Count Inouye Kaonv, Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs, received permission the 30th 
ultimo to accept and wear a first class decoration 
conferred on him by the Prince of Montenegro. 





Ma. Nacaoxa Yosutyvxt, Commissioner of the 
Board of Auditors, who was promoted the 4th 
instant to the rank of 5th class of first grade, by 
special orders, died the same day after a long 
illness. ; 

Mn. T6j6 Icurro, secretary of the Japanese 
Legation at Vienna, received permission the 
goth ultimo to accept and wear a third class 
decoration conferred on him by H.I.M. the 


Emperor of Austria, 








Since the return of their Excellencies Counts 
Inouye and Yamagata from Hokkaido, the 
vernacular press speaks of great reforms as 
likely to be in connection with the 
administration of the place. 


Mr. Kimura Souet, who resides at Mita, has 
applied to the Tokyé City Government for per- 
mission to purchase the cattle-rearing establish- 
ment of the Agricultural and Commercial 
Department at Mita, for yen 50,500. 


made 











Tux total trafic receipts on the Ueno-Mayebashi 
and Shinagawa-Akabane line during August 
last were yeu 59,215, of which yer 36,819 were 
for passengers, and yen 22,395 for parcels, &c. 





The total receipts on the Taketoyo-Kisogawaline 
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during the same period were yen 1,976, of which 
yen 1,850 were for passengers, and yen 126 for 
parcels, &c. 


Ay experiment with torpedo apparatus took place 
at the Naval Arms factory the forenoon of the 
sth instant. Rear-Admiral Ito, Superintendent, 
and M. Bertin, adviser, of the Naval Construc- 
tion Bureau, were present. 





Mr. Yosura, Vice-Minister of State for the 
Agricultural and Commercial Department, who 
had been for some time confined to his re- 
sidence by illness, left for Isobe the afternoon of 
the 30th ultimo to recruit his health. 


Tr is stated that the site of H.I.H. Prince 
Arisugawa’s former residence will be added to 
the Nagata Park at Nagata-machi, Kojimachi, 
the present park being very small as compared 
with other places of public recreation in the capital. 


Tue Cuinese Minister, accompanied by Mr. 
Loo Yung Ming, Japanese interpreter of the 
Chinese Legation, visited the Foreign Office the 
afternoon of the 2nd instant, and had a con- 
ference with Count Inouye and Mr. Aoki in 
connection with the Nagasaki afiair. 








Tue total number of visitors to the muscum at 
Ueno during last month was 3,939, of whom 
3.754 were adults and 185 children. The total 
number of visitors to the Zoological Gardens 
during the same period was 6,669, of whom 
5,935 were adults and 734 children. 





Tue Tokyd City Government Office is said to 
contemplate the purchase of the site of the re- 
sidence of Marquis Hosokawa, at Hamacho, 
Tokyé, with the object of forming a Park. The 
ground is highly suitable for that purpose, and 
the total extent is over 36,520 /subo. 


Mapame Sve, wife of Mr, Sugi, High Cham- 
berlain of the Empress Dowager, who since her 
accident had been staying at the residence of 
Mr. Takashima Kaemon, at Kanagawa, under 
medical treatment, returned to Tokyé in a fago 
the evening of the 4th instant. Madame Sugi's 
health is greatly improved. 


Tue quantity of rawsilk exported from Yokohama 
during September last was 1,438 bales; 4,991 
bales were sent to foreign firms; 1,058} bales 
rejected, and 9,178 bales came in from the 
country. Of waste, 6,793 bales were sold to 
foreign firms, 7,524 bales arrived from the 
country, and gg bales were sent back. 








Tue opening of the new line of the Nippon 
Railway Company between Utsunomiyaand Nasu 
took place the rst instant. H.E. Count Matsu- 
kata, Messrs. Inouye, Director of the Government 
Railways, Narabara and Kitagawa, Presi 
and Vice-President of the Nippon Railway Com- 
pany, and other gentlemen were present. 





Tue total amount of the Hokkaido products 
sent to Shanghai during September last w 
3,439,418 catties of komdx, showing an increase 
of 1,390,723 catties against the previous month; 
71,569 catties of déche de mer, or an increase of 
17,273 catties; 106,239 catties of surwme (a 
species of dried cuttle-fish), or an increase of 
43,847 catties ; and 23,770 catties of dried sea- 
. ar, OF an increase of 11,268 catties. 











Overations in Imports have scarcely been 
equal to expectations, transactions all round 
having been on a smaller scale than is usual at 
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the time of year. But little inquiry has been 
made for Yarns, though during the past two 
days certain spinnings were in good request at 
an advance on recent rates, whilst other kinds 
were only saleable at easier prices. Cotton 
Piece-goods and Woollens moved off to a small 
extent only, and without improvement in values. 
No change can be reported in Metals, and Kero- 
sene is quiet. A small demand only has to be 
noted for Formosa and Manila Sugars, and 
White kinds are scarcely looked at. A large 
business has been done in Silk, principally for 
Europe, and prices are higher with the 
prospect of a further advance. Holders are 
very firm, and, if a demand should come from 
America, will be able to dictate any terms they 
please. Waste Silk has also been largely dealt 
in, and transactions would have been still more 
extensive if sellers and buyers were not so far 
apart in their ideas of values. The Tea trade 
continues active, all grades participating in the 
demand ; and though no change has occurred 
in prices, the market closes slightly weaker for 
common and medium sorts. Foreign exchange 
is steady. 





NOTES. 





Tur recent Korean complications have not 
ceased to cause concern to Japanese journalists. 
A telegram, dated at London, the 23rd ultimo, 
and published by the Aichi Nicht Shimbun a 
few days ago, has renewed the feeling of 
Its import is that ‘“ Russian re- 
inforcements have left Odessa for Vladivostock.” 
Nothing is said as to the nature of the reinforce- 
ments, and our Tokyd contemporary is disposed 
to conclude that a strengthening of the Russian 

It 
late 
China has been slowly but steadily augmenting 
her frontier garrisons until her strength 2is-d-o7s 
Russia amounts almost to a menace, and there 
is quite as much reason to attribute these 
reinforcements to that circumstance as to connect 
their despatch with Korean affair: Yet the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun writes uneasily. It sees 
in Kim Kak-u's attempt to escape to Vladivo- 
stock evidence of an intrigue the existence of 
which may be confirmed rather than denied by 
Kim's strenuous disavowal of anything like a 
If Kim’ severations 
be trustworthy, it would follow that the Russian 
scare was a mere pretext, devised by Min Yon-ik 
and credited—if 


uneasini 





flect in these waters is alone contemplated. 
must be remembered, however, that of 











secret treaty with Russia. 














too easily indeed it was 
really credited—by the Chinese Representative, 
Yuen. Some confirmation of this view is 


furnished by the fact that Min, instead of pro- 
ceeding at once to Tientsin to offer explanations 
to Viceroy: Li, as was supposed to be his inten- 
tion, stopped at Chefoo ex rowle, and thence 
journeyed to Shanghai. Rumour says that the 
Viceroy Li, having vainly waited for Min’s 
arrival, telegraphed to Soul reprimanding Yuen's 








tardiness in sending the Korean politician to 
Ticutsin. In our opinion, already more than 
ed, Min’s proceedings appear to 
indicate that he is responsible for the whole 
intrigue, and that, to achieve the downfall of h 
rivals, the Kims, he m p 
the Chinese 





once expr 











a mere cat's 





Ww of 





Representative. But in ruth 
it is scarcely possible to find one’s. way 
through the labyrinth of political plotting] 


and international vacillation which make up the 
sum of Korea's present history. 
only are certain; namely, 











Two things| 
that there isa strongly undergone disinfection and been furnished 


developed disposition on the part of some 
Koreans to throw their lot in with Russia, and 
that the fitful, suspicious policy of China is 
gradually creating an intolerable situation. 

* be * 

Suppose, for a moment, that Russia is in- 
nocent of all designs upon the Korean peninsula 
and that she has taken no part in the intrigues 
attributed to her, what, under those circum- 
stances, must be her feelings towards China? 
Even a humble individualj does not find it 
pleasant to be unjustly suspected, and the 
Government of a great empire may well be in- 
dignant at such evidences of distrust as China 
has of late shown in her attitude towards Russia, 
We do not pretend to say whether or no the 
statesmen of the Middle Kingdom have reason 
on their side, but we do say that even if they 
were absolutely certain of their facts, their con- 
duct has exhibited very litle sagacity. They 
have proclaimed to the world that they regard 
Russia as an unscrupulous Power, always on the 
watch to extend the sphere of her aggressions. 
Russia, indeed, seems to take it all very quietly. 
But that her resentment is aroused there need 
not be much question, Korea has proved a 
most unfortunate field for Chinese statesman- 
ship. Seldom has there been anywhere dis- 
played a policy of such conflicting elements— 
timidity and boldness, vacillation and firmness, 
repudiation and presumption. 








Dvnin the absence of their Excellencies Counts 
Inouye and Yamagata in Hokkaido, a rumour 
was published by one or two Japanese news- 
papers to the effect that the steamer by which the 
Ministers travelled had violated the quarantine 
regulations at Hakodate, and entered that port 
without undergoing the prescribed processes of 
disinfection, This story was taken up by an 
English local contemporary, and converted into 
a circumstantial statement, supported by the 
repated evidence of “numerous correspon- 
dents,” and embellished by an assertion that the 
Governor of Ilakodate had expressed great 
indignation at the contumelious behaviour of 
the two high officials. We ventured to point 
out that the whole tale was a fable; that 
the Se/suma Maru had been duly disin- 
fected at Ogi-no-hama, en route for Hako- 
date, and that a repetition of the process at 
the latter place would have been quite super- 
fluous. Our contemporary, so far from accep- 
ting this correction, which we made “by autho- 
ily,” re-iterated its previous romance with re- 
newed assertions of indisputable testimony and 
with all the mien of indignant veracity. We 
are now in possession of the detailed facts as 
related by the “ high officials” themselves. The 
Satsuma Maru and all her equipage were duly 
disinfected at Ogi-no-hama, Counts Inouye and 
Matsugata and their party proceeding, after the 
process, overland to Onna-hama. When the 
Satsuma reached Hakodate she was kept wait- 
ing some time at the Inspection Station owing 
to the somnolent habits of the sanitary officer on 
duty, When that gentleman came on board, 
he scemed doubtful how to proceed inasmuch 
s the disinfection of a ship from Yokohama at 
Ogi-no-hama was a novelty to him. Presently the 
Governor of Hakodate visited the Satsuma. 
He too acknowledged some uncertainty in view 
of such a departure from the ordinary routine. 
On the other hand, the notion that a ship co:ning 
directly from a non-infected port where it had 
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with allthe necessary certificates, should be again 
disinfected at Hakodate merely because the 
officials at the latter place were not familiar with 
such a case, Must have appeared a little ludi- 
crous to the passengers in the Sa/suma. Count 
Yamagata, however—who as Minister of State 
for the Interior might be supposed to know the 
rules enacted by himself—did not insist, but 
merely referred the Governor to the naval phy- 
sician who had accompanied the Sa/suma Maru 
from Yokohama, promising that, if after con- 
sultation with that officer the Governor still felt 
uncertain as to his duty, the Sa/suma should 
remain at the Inspection Station until telegraphic 
instructions had been received from the Sanitary 
Bureau in Toky6. A few words from the naval 
surgeon sufficed, however, to enlighten the Go- 
vernor. He expressed himself perfectly satis- 
fied, and the ship proceeded to her moorings. 
It will be seen that these incidents were just 
sufficien'ly unusual to furnish materials to igno: 
rant outsiders. The Zvkyd Zndependent will 
now, perhaps, see the expediency of repudiating 
its too easily credited story. 








Curakist’s circus is drawing better than ever. 
Since the cholera ceased to deter visitors and 
the hot weather disappeared, the accommoda- 
tion afforded by the big tent is taxed nightly to 
the very utmost. The clown, Mr. Godfrey, has | 
become a great favourite with the people. His 
merry antics elicit shouts of laughter, though, of 
course, the dialogue that sometimes accompanies | 
them is unintelligible to ninety-nine in every 
hundred among the audience. A 
characteristic of the artistic instincts of the 
Japanese must have impressed foreign visitors. 
‘Among the performances is one in which a boy- 
dressed as a girl with long flowing locks, stands | 
upon two bare-backed ponies and drives two 


trait very 


others before him. As the four animals career 
round the arena, the rider turns his body parallel 
to the course and, shading his eyes with his 
hand, strikes an attitude of great picturesque, 
ness. As an equestrian feat tl 
nothing, but as an artistic coup it appeals at 
once to the Japanese, who immediately burst 





e thing is 


into vehement applause. 
a" 
The lion show, which is certainly the least 
pleasing item in the programme, has not yet 
been attended by any accident. But it is plain 
to every one who has visited the circus at 
intervals of any length, that the largest lion of 
the three grows nightly less docile and more 
disposed to resent the indignities to which he is 
subjected. The tamer, Mr. Frame, however, 
expresses entire confidence in his ability to 
manage the tawny beasts. Kindness, he says, 
succecds better with them than cruelty, and 
though he scems to use the whip freely, he 
denies that he does so wantonly, or that the 
lions ever fail to connect their punishment with 
some conscious fault. Certainly his theory is 
borne out by results, for there is at least one of 
the lions so much attached to him that it receives 
his caresses with all the mien of a pet kitten. The 
case of the tigers is difierent. Their temper is 
pronounced to be treacherous and untrustworthy 
in the extreme. At present they do not per- 
form, as the largest of the three is indisposed, 
and, under the influence of fever, has scratched 
a deep gash in his own face. Over this animal 
Mr, Frame acknowledges that his control is im- 
perfect. Twice during his seven months’ associa- 
tion with the circus, he has been 
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the brute’s paw, and received wounds which 
would quickly have been multiplied to deadlines 
but for the interference of the other two tigers. 
These, fortunately, being on bad terms with 
their big comrade, are generally ready to inter- 
rupt his proceedings, especially when he betrays 
any symptoms of ill temper. But it is a 
precarious business. The tamer’s only resource 
—a slender one at best—lies ina heavily loaded 
stick which an attendant holds ready to hand 
him, at any moment, through the bars of the 
cage. With this he avows ability to fell any 
of the tigers, but the blow would have to be 
delivered with unimpaired force and the preci- 
sion of unshaken nerves. If the tiger should 
happen to strike home first with its claws, how- 
ever lightly in respect of its full capabilities, 
would the felling process be likely to come off 
successfully? We doubt it, and, having ob- 
served the decidedly repellant lions’ show, we 
have not the smallest desire to witness the still 
more perilous performance with the tigers. 


A significant feature of Mr. Mori's 
administration at the Educational Department, 
is the disposition to utilize foreign ability in 
fields which seem naturally adapted to native 
research. The appointment of Mr. Basil Hall 
Chamberlain to be Professor of Japanese is one 
case in point. Mr, Chamberlain, whose remark- 
able proficiency as a sinologue needs no com- 
ment, is now engaged in investigating and 
comparing the dialogues of Japan with a view 
to the philological and ethnological deductions 
which their collation may be expected 
For such work as this‘a Japanese 
scholar would certainly have been appointed by 
a Minister who did not possess Mr. Mori's great 
breath of view and freedom 
nother s 


VERY 


suggest. 


from prejudice. 
arcely less remarkable instance is 
the appointment of Mr. E. F. Fenollosa to 
what must be termed, we suppose, a chair of 
Japanese Art. Mr. mission to 
Europe for the purpose of compiling a report 
on Western art schools in relation to Japane 
art, isa public acknowledgment that Japan is 
prepared to submit her canons and traditions to 
the light of foreign research, and to benefit by 
intelligent foreign judgment in matters which 
her virtuosi, not without apparent reascn, have 
hitherto claimed the exclusive right to regulate. 
Such facts as these do not accord with the in- 
ference so often deduced of late years, that 
Japan's leading purpose is to dispense with 
foreign aid altogether. Independent ability she 
certainly aims at acquiting, but that she does 
not underrate the value of talented foreign 
céoperation and is not unprepared to avail 
herself of it, seems pretty evident. 





Fenollosa's 











Tuexe is nothing novel in the advice which, 
according to the Mainrcht Shimbun, M. Bertin 
is credited with having given to the naval au- 
thorities in regard to the necessity of aiming at 
greater uniformity in the armament of the Japa- 
nese navy. More than fourteen years ago the 
same recommendation was made with, we ven- 
ture to say, at least equal earnestness, and 
though the authority of the oflicer making it was 
far inferior to that of M. Bertin, the reasons 
which he advanced in support of his counsel 
were doubtless identical with those which actuate 
the distinguished Frenchman. Then, too, it 
would have been comparatively easy to take the 
necessary steps, whereas now the problem is 
cult to solve, It need not be 








nuch more 


to) 





supposed, indeed, that the armament of the Japa- 
nese navy is of an exceptionally varied descrip- 
tion. Perhaps Japanese ships are even better 
off inthis respect than the British. But, in the 
first place, there is no valid reason why a country 
which does not make its own guns but simply 
takes its choice of those manufactured elsewhere, 
should furnish itself with a miscellany of weapons. 
The present condition of the Japanese naval 
armament represents, not the changes which the 
manufacture of ordnance undergoes as science 
progresses, but the uncertainty of the Japanese 
authorities as to the most serviceable weapon ; 
and, in our opinion, no such uncertainty need 
have existed. If Japan were self-supplying in 
the matter of ammunition, there would be less 
cause for uneasiness ; but so long as she depends 
on England, Germany and France simulta- 
neously for her projectiles, her ability to fight 
cannot be regarded with much confidence. M. 
Bertin will have rendered this country a great 
service if he assists the naval authorities to 
adopt a system pointing to complete uniformity 
of armament, and to the development of 
thorough ability to be self-supplying in the 
matter of ammunition. 





Hex Majxsty’s Speech at the opening of Parlia- 
ment was singularly laconic :— 

My Lokns an GenTLEMeN.—I have sunsmoned you to 
mect at this unusual season of the year for the transaction 
|of indispensable business. ‘The Session of the last Parlia- 
| ment was interrupted before the ordinary worl of the 
had been com t the sense of my people 
mi; n on certain proposals with regard to the 
government of Ireland. ‘The result of that appeal has been 
to confirm the conclusion to which the late Parlament had 
come. ‘The provisional nature of the arrangement which 
was made by the last Parliament for the public charge of 
the year renders it inexpedient to. postpone any further the 
considetation of the necessary financial legislation 





















Gexrtemes oF THE Hovse O¢ Costons,—The Estic 
mates which were submitted to the last Parliament, and 
were only pactially voted, will be Iaid before you, 

My Loxbs ax Gen iLemeN.—At a period of the year 





usually assigned fur the recess, and after the prolonged and 
| exceptional labours to which many of you have been sub- 
jected, [abstain from recommending now, for your con 
sideration, any measues except those which are essential 
to the condvet of the public service during the remaining 
portion of the financial year. lam confident that they will 
receive your prompt and careful attention. 


Perhaps the truest moral to be drawn from this 
brevity is that a session has been wasted. The 
last Parliament encountered the Irish barrier at 
the very outset of its legislative path, and fell 
in the attempt to surmount it. The new Parlia- 
ment meets at a time when all possibility of 
legislative achievements is at an end. Her 
Majesty has, therefore, nothing to recommend 
for the future, and nothing to applaud in 
the past. 








Mr. Justice Frerp’s artistic instincts seem to 
have been shocked by the curiosities which 
came under his notice in the case of Ahrens v, 
White. Messrs. Ahrens & Co. had been acting 
as agents in Japan for Messrs. White & Co. 
the bulk of the business transacted by the 
former being the purchase of various articles of 
Japanese art industry and their transmission to 
London. Cheapness appears to have been the 
great desideratum in selecting these goods, for 
we find that 5,000 porcelain figures at 1d. each 
were among the consignments, and that cloi- 
sonné vases at from $4 to $6 each were much 
affected by Messrs. White & Co. Perhaps 
it is not wonderfnl that, in giving judgment for 
Messrs. Ahrens & Co., Justice Field was betray- 
ed into saying:—“I think they ought to get 
their money in their pockets to go on dealing 
with, and to buy more of these horrid monsters. 
I hope they will not send them to England.” 
* ‘7 * 
A curious point was raised in connection 
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“gold lacquer” should be interpreted to mean 
that the surface of the lacquered object is all 
gold, or whether spots of gold only are neces- 
sary. We should have imagined thatthe matter 
did not admit of much doubt. The technical 
term for lacquer spotted with gold is, not “gold 
lacquer” but avanturine lacquer. By the former 
we should certainly understand lacquer having 
a ground entirely of gold. 


Javanese papers publish the following tcle- 
grams :— 


Wichi Nichi Shimbun) 
Nagasaki, October 1st, 6.25 p.m. 
‘The enquiry by the Japanese and Chinese re- 
presentatives has been held daily. ‘The Chinese 
Consul has commenced the preliminary examina 
tion of persons concerned in the late disturbance, 
and officers and men from the ships at present in 
harbour being called. 
(Mainichi Shimbun). 
Nagasaki, October 1st, 1 p.m. 
‘The Japanese representatives received a tele- 
gram from Mr. Kirkwood to-day containing sug- 
gestions as to the future conduct of the enquiry. 
Nagasaki, October 1st, 3.15 p.m. 
‘The Japanese representatives have requested 
the government to despatch Mr. Motoyama Masa 
hisa to assist them in connection with the enquiry, 
but no decision has yet been come to by the Ldkyd. 
authorities. 

















Nagasaki, October 2nd, 11 a.m. 


Governor Kusaka was asked by Count Inouye 
as tothe question of whether he had suspended 
the movement of small junks during the disturb 
ance of the 15th. It is stated that this message is 
required for the conference with the Chinese Mi 
nister in Tokyd. 

Nagasaki, October 2nd, 7 p.m. 

A long telegram from the Chinese’ Minister 
addressed to the Chinese Consul and Mr. Drum- 
mond arrived to-day. Presumably it is a message 
containing the minutes taken at the conference 
which was held in ‘TékyS with Count Inouye on 
that date. 

Nagasaki, October 3rd, (Noon). 

With regard to the alleged suspension of the 
movement of small boats, Governor Kusaka has 
replied to Count Inouye that these steps were 
taken because of the conduct of the Chinese sailors. 
In the event of boats being required by foreigners, 
or Chinese not concerned in the disturbance, he 
gave the necessary permission to use the boats on 
being satisfied that such was advisable. Further, it 
was in accordance with custom to stop the movement 
of small boats in order to the arrest of offenders. 

‘The Chinese representatives asked the Japanese 
representatives as to the rules governing the landing 
of men from ships. ‘The latter replied that_it 
was the custom to receive permission from the Go- 
vernor on landing men from men-of-war for the 
purpose of marching or drilling in the settlement 
or in Japanese town, but on other occasions such 
permission was not necessary. 

Nagasaki, October 2nd, 2 p.m. 

Since the Chinese Consul added a postscript to 
the minutes contradicting their tenor, the repre- 
sentatives on both side have had some ill-fecling. 
The Japanese representatives asked the Chinese 
representatives to alter and sign the minutes to 
suit themselves, intimating that if this were not done 
the Japanese version must stand as the record. 

Nagasaki, October 5th, 1 p.m. 

Ithas been decided by the authorities to report 
minutely in future to the Tékyd Government the 
arrivals and departures of passengers in the mail 
steamers plying between Nagasaki and Korea. 

Nagasaki, October 5th, 4 p.m. 

Admiral Ting, who started for Korea yesterday 

morning in the Nanewi, returned to Nagasaki to- 


day. Sie D 


Ir is gratifying to learn that the efforts made to 
secure a regular pastor for the Union Church 
are likely to prove successful. Ata meeting of 
the congregation held a few days since, the 
officers of the church announced that aletter had 
been received from Mr. Monroe of New York, 
acknowledging receipt of the Church’s com- 
munication and expressing his willingness to 
see what could be done in the way of interes 
ing the Christian Associations of London and 
New York in the movement. This gentle- 
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man, who was here not many months since, 
was in London at the time of writing, 
but he expects to arrive in New York before 
the year closes. It was stated at the meeting 
that there is some prospect of procuring the 
services of Dr. Draper, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church; and after some interchange o/ 
opinion on the part of several present, Dr. 
Hepburn moved that measures should be at 
once taken to secure Dr. Draper's services if 
possible; which motion was seconded and un- 
animously adopted. We hope that the measures 
taken will have the desired result, for in Dr. 
Draper the church and the community generally 
will, we believe, gain an efficient help. If we 
are rightly informed, Dr. Draper commenced 
life as a lawyer, but relinquished a legal career 
to be ordained; and was not long in rising to a 
position of considerable eminence amongst the 
clergymen of America. His health failing, 
he proceeded to Europe, and accepted the 
pastorate of the American Church in Geneva, 
Returning to America, he resumed ministerial 
work in New York; but, his health again 
shewing signs of failing, he returned to Europe 
and became pastor of a church in St. Peters- 
burg, succeeding by his labours in greatly 
reviving the church and largely increasing its 
membership. Dr. Draper is at the present time | 
in London, acting as pastor of a large non- 
conformist church there. We trust the Union 
Charch will be fortunate enough to succeed in 





securing the reverend gentleman's services. 





Ox Thursday morning Tokyd witnessed an- 
other of those imposing pagents which mark 
the sepulture of Japanese notables. The de- 
ceased, on this occcasion, was the mother of 
Marquis Yamanouchi, formerly Daimio of Tosa. 
She died at noon of the 30th, at the residence 
of the Marquis in Hakozakicho, Nihonbashi, 
and the interment took place in the family 
cemetery at Oimura, Minami-Shinagawa. The 
ceremonial was according to the Shinto ritual, 
and as its nature has been described more than 
once in these columns, we need not speak of it 
again further than to say that the procession 
was nearly a mile in length, and that some of 
the bouquets carried before the catafalque were 
about 15 feet high and as many in circum- 
ference. The road taken by the cortége had 
been traversed a few days previously by the 
funeral procession of the grandmother of Count 
Okudaira, formerly Daimio of Nakatsu, in Buzen. 
This lady died on the 24th ultimo, and was 
buried on the 2nd instant in the cemetery of 
Tokaijiat Shinagawa, Among the numerous 
friends and former vassels of the Nakatsu clan 
who followed her remains to the grave, Messrs. 
Fukuzawa and Obata were conspicuous. 
ans 

The closing days of September were fatal to 
several persons of rank in the capital. The family 
of the Marquis Hachisuka was particularly un- 
fortunate. That nobleman’s mother, as well as 
his elder sister, were both taken ill on the 26th, 
and expired on the 28th. These ladies had come 
from Awa to welcome the Marquis on his return 
from Europe, and there is only too much reason 
to conjecture that their illness was contracted on 
the journey and was of a choleraic nature. 











|We believe it has now been definitely decided 
jto form a Yacht and Boat Sailing Association | 
jfee Yokohama, the first step having been taken 
lin the calling of a meeting for that purpose. So| 
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jar as appears from the circular which has been 


issued to those interested, it strikes us as a some- 
whatbold measure to include among the proposals 
suggested for consideration a provision confining 
the objects of the association strictly and severely 
to sailing. “ There must be nothing of the nature 
of aclub,” say the projectors; ‘‘no question as to 
the social position of members can be permit- 
ted to enter to disturb the harmony and menace 
the success of the association.” It is certainly 
reasonable to hope, in view of the enthusiasm 
manifested in connection with this sport during 
the summer, that the proposed association can be 
carried on successfully. No money is to be 
expended on club or other premises—at any 
rate that is the suggestion made. cept for 
special and important purposes, the members will 
not be called together, and when afloat all class 
or other distinctions will be ignored. Any person 
may become an ordinary member, but we sppose 
the right of voting and taking part in the con- 
duct of the association will be dependent upon 
some such condition as ownership of a boat, or 
willingness to present a prize for competition. 
The following are the general principles that are 
suggested as those which should be observed in 
the formation of the Association : 











1. The object of ‘the Association should be to promote 
Sailing and Sailing Races, and not to facilitate social inter- 
course, or for any other purpose. 

.2, Sccial position, nationality, or class prejudices of any 
bind have tuthiag to do with the elject of the Association, 

3. Qualification for membership should not depend on 
the ballot, but everyone who has the necessary enthusiasm 
to become the owner of a sailing boat, or to show in some 
other practical way that his object in joining the Asseciation 
is to advance the purpose for which it is formed, should 
havea tite to the privilege of becoming a member, with 
right to vote. 

4. ‘The value of a member to the Association depends 
entirely upon the amount of enthusiasm he displays in the 
object of that assciation, and upon nothing else. 

5. ‘The members of the Committee hold that honourable 
position by virtue only of their representing the opinion of 
the majority of the members—that being the true object for 
which they are appointed. For instance: any proposed 
alteration of rules, or other measure of any importance, 
Should Le submitted to the members hy the Committee, and 
if such proposed important measures be rejected by a 
majority of the members, such action should be considered 
as a vote of want of confidence, and the. Committee should 
resign, and a new Committee be appointed which might 
more nearly represent the opinion of the Association. 

6. The expenditure of money on such things as Club 
Premises, or other property incurring material responsibility 
to the members, is unnecessary. 























In addition to these the following suggestions 
are made :— 


1, Thatit is unnecessary to extract heavy subscriptions 
from members; an annual subscription of $2 for active and 
$1 for honorary members would probably be enough to 
cover all expenses for stationery, Club colours, and ine 
cidental expenses. 

2. That entrance fees for races should be as light as 
possilles they should rarely exceed one dollar at the most. 
Zntrance fees should he devoted to the purchase of prizes, 
but, on the other hand, the object of the Association being 
to promote taces for the sake of racing only, pot-hunting 
in any form should be particularly discouraged. 


3. That any Sailing Rules or such details should be 
carefully collated by the Committee from the best sources 
Obtainable, and adapted to local requirements, and then 
submitted to the members for final approval. 

4. Thatas much as pos-ible the calling of meetings of 
members should be avoided, but that members should be 
invited to express their opinions by some such means as 
“return post-cards,” thus avoiding the danger of measures 
being adopted by a mecting which may perhaps not be 


representative, owing to the unavoidable absence of many 
of the members. 

Doubtless the democratic spirit displayed by 
the framers of these proposals is very admirable 
under certain aspects. But we have some ap- 
prehensions as to the success of an association 
so ostentatiously designed to bring together 
persons of all classes in the pursuit of 
a common pastime, Why not expunge all 
this talk about distinctions and so 
forth? The enforced levelling down process 
may be as distasteful to some as the levelling 
up will prove irksome to others, and under any 
circumstances it appears to us that intentions of 
this sort are better understood than expressed. 
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‘Tuere is @ Very matter-of-fact Japanese gentle- 
man living in Hamburg. The S/. Fames’s 





| 
| 


Budget gives the following account of his | 





doings :—A Japanese gentleman in Hamburg 
went to see the “ The Mikado” there, under the 
impression that it pretended to be a native pro- 
duction imported from Japan. Full of his di 
covery that it is no such thing, he has written a 
long “ exposure ” of it to a Hamburg newspaper. 
The names Nanki-poo, Ko-ko, Pooh-bah are 
not Japanese. “They have more resemblance 
with the Chinese.” The embroidery of the 
dresses is what in Japan they embroider bed- 
clothes with. The girls open their mouths too 
widely ; but one is so exquisitely beautiful that 
“if she were only to procure a somewhat more 
ct belt, she would look quite like a real Japa- 
For the son of the Mikado, Nanki-poo 
“kisses the young girls too much.” Very  sus- 
picious is the embracing, as that fashion is not 
known with us in Japan.” Most damning proof 
of all, “ The Mikado” is fanciful ; and in Japan 
all plays are prohibited that do not stick to fac 

Mr. Gilbert has been found out. 








ex 





nese.” 


His play is 
original. 


AccorptnG to a St. Petershurg newspaper, the 
Marquis Tséng has been using “very energetic 
pout Korean affairs 





language when speaking 
He declares that Korea ought to be considered 
separable part of the Chinese Empire. 
Any attempt upon it would, therefore, he says. 
meet with the most determined resistance from 
the Chinese. 
tion that China would be supported by the other 
Powers should such an attempt 
The Marquis Tscng has two great advantages 
over the majority of Chinese statesmen: 
understands what he is talking about, and knows 
his own mind. We have not the smallest doubt 
of the truth of hi 


an i 








He further expresses his convic- 
be 


made, 


he 








prediction as to the * deter- 
mined resistance” which any foreign attempt 
upon Korea would encounter at China’s hands. 
But whil 
the status of the peninsula, she may wake up 
one fine morning to find that the Koreans have 
made themselves over to some other protector, 
and that her own disavowals of responsibility in 





China is playing fast and loose with 


the past preclude her from making any justifia- 
ble opposition in the present, ‘There are no black 
Flays in Korea to act asa Chinese vanguard, and 
we venture to entertain some uncertainty as to the 
figure which even the Viceroy Li's troops would 
cut in the role of invaders. 














Amone the prefectures that have recently suffered 





from storms, Hiroshima and K6chi present the 
worst records. In the former prefecture, the 
results of the storm of the roth and rth Septem- 
ber are stated as follows :—Human lives lost, 75; 
persons injured, 43; catile killed, 4 head; 
houses demolished, houses injured, 
1,370; walls and fences damaged, in 110 places; 
shrines demol temples injured, 2; 
public primary schools injured, 5 ; work-rooms 
attached to penitentiaries demolished, 4; police 
stations injured, 3 ; competitive exhibition build- 
ings damaged, 3; stores injured, 5 ; granaries 
demolished, y6 ; granari 

damaged, 77}; epidemic hospitals injured, 33 
abattoirs damaged, 3; roads damaged in 1 
injured, 


1,720; 





hed, 185 





s injured, 163; bams 








places ; britges swept away, 8 ; bridge 
20; embankments injared in 217 places; cul- 
tivated land injured, 47y cho 6 lan; landslip, 
embankmen 





one; § damaged in 13 places; 


steamship lost, 1; 





Japanese junks lost, ryy: 


wharfs injured in 2 places. In the latter prefec- 
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wire, the damage done by the storms of the 
2oth and 21st September was as follows :—Loss 
oi life, 2 ; persons injured, 3 ; liorse drowned, 1; 
dwellings and accessory buildings demolished, 
2,523; dwellings and accessory buildings swept 
away, 396; embankments destroyed in 1,788 
places (total extent, fen 32,474) ; roads damaged, 
1,235 places (total extent, fen 18,666) ; land 
devastated, 433 cho 2 se 30 bu; bridges des- 
troyed, 398 ; junks lost and injured, 171; trees 
blown down, 9,804 ; grain destroyed by flooding, 
1,035 kudw ; sake and other liquors lost, 66 Aoku; 
shoyu lost, 125 soku ; mills damaged, 35 ; land- 
slips in 144 places; and> walls and fences 
damaged in 66 places.—Oficial Gazefle. 





Accorpine to the Michi Michi Shimbun, the 
representatives of one rural and the four urban 
divisions of Osaka met, the 3rd ultimo, at the 
Municipal Government offices to discuss the 
scheme, proposed by the local authorities for 
removing the poorer classes from the city, about 
which so much has lately been said. The num- 
her of families to be removed is 2,700, or an 
vggregate population of 8,100, The localities 
over which they are now distributed are as 
fallows: — In Minami-ku, Nippon-bashi-suji 
(from 3rd to sth street), Okura-ato-machi, and 
Vakatsu-machi (from 3rd to gth street); in 
Nishi-ku, Hlonda-samban-cho, and Honda- 
machi; in Kita-ku, Kihata-machi, and Iwai- 
chi Nichome ; and in Nishinari Gun, Kami- 
iukushima-mura, Shinofukushima-mura, and 
These poor people are to be 
removed to Mamba-mura, where new and good 
houses are to be constructed to accomodate 
them at the common expense of the four urban 
livisions and the one rural division. The 
vent of these buildings will range from 5 riz to 
3irin per day according to the depth of fron- 
ye. The explanation given by the authorities 
in submitting this scheme to the consideration 
of the embled representatives shows that 
the energetic efforts of the city Government to 
protect the inhabitants from the visitation of 
various dreadful epidemic diseases, particularly 

















Namba-mura, 








e. 





cholera, have failed, principally on account of 
the presence of the small, filthy, and crowded 
houses of the poorest classes of the population 
side by side with those of the rich and well-to-do 








clas 





and the consequent impossibility of keep- 
ing the city ina healthy condition. Perceiving the 
defective mode of house construction adopted 
inthe case of nagaya (houses for the poor) 
the city authorities some time ago promulgated 
sound regulations applicable to the erection of 
that class of buildings, and, shortly after, they 
also pubiished rules for the regulation of wells. 
But, considering that the improvement of the 
aigaya buildings cannot, for more than one 
obvious reason, be speedily accomplished, they 
have decided to remove the poor from the 
quarters in which their presence is so dangerous 
to the health and happiness of the rest of the 
population, ‘The municipal authorities hope 
that, by this means and by the vigorous en- 
forcement of regulations as to the construc- 





tion of magaya and for the magagement of wells, 
ready alluded to, it will be possible to make 
ery clean and healthy place 
out this project is t 








é city of Osaka a 
The expense of carrying 
he borne in equal proportions by the one rural 
wid the four urban divisions, which are to be 





benefitted by the measure. 


* 
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The Nicht Nichi Shimbun comments upon 


the above project as follows :—We congratulate 
the people of Osaka on the energetic and highly 
desirable measure of sanitation which their 
representatives have been called upon to dis- 
cuss. Should this scheme be approved of by the 
delegates, the city of Osaka will be happily freed 
from the presence of the squalid dens, which 
have become so dangerous to the welfare 
of the place since the appearance of cholera 
in this country; and with the improvement of 
the water-works which is already being consider- 
ed by the citizens, the great emporium of the west 
will take first rank among the cities of the Em- 
pire on considerations of health. Turning to the 
city of Toky6, we greive to say that, while its 
sanitary condition is far worse than that of 
Osaka both in point of house construction and 
also on account of the presence of the poorest 
and most destitute classes in the very heart of 
the city, its inhabitants generally manifest a 
feeling of indifference to measures of sanitation. 
Nowhere in the whole world is there, we fancy, 
stich an unhealthy capital as Tokyd. Its 
sewerage atrangements are bad, and in many 
places it is scarcely drained at all, while in 
the construction of houses a more deplorable 
system could not be conceived, and the gene- 
ral sanitary conditions of the place are injuri- 
ously influenced by the fact that the rich and the 
poor live close by each other. We cannot afford 
to wait the execution of the great work of city 
improvement; we must in the meantime carry 
out those measures of sanitation which are abso- 
lutely necessary for the maintenance of the 
health of the inhabitants, but particularly the 
enactment of rules as to the construction of 
nagaya buildings. We hope that those con- 
nected with municipal administration will not 
suffer the Osaka people to monopolize the 
honour of instituting improvements in sanitation. 








Oxr would suppose, from reading the corre- 
spondence recently carried on between the 
Foreign Office in London and British firms and 
Chambers of Commerce, that the only informa- 
tion supplied to Her Majesty's Government by 
its Representatives and Consuls abroad, in re- 
gard to commercial affairs, is confined to Con- 
sular Trade Reports or despatches published in 
blue books, But a moment's reflection will 
show that the communications which, from 
motives of prudence, cannot be laid before the 
public, far out-number those actually submitted 
for general inspection. It may be confidently 
asserted thatwhenever diplomatic pressure has 
Leen brought to bear upon an Eastern Goyern- 
ment by foreign officials in respect of trade, all 
the facts of the case have been carefully forwarded 
by British officials for the instruction of the Fo- 
reign Office in London. Despatches of this char- 
acter must of course be treated as confidential, 
but to conclude that they are not received simply 
because the public does not see them, would be 
asilly inference. Mr, Gladstone, when he had 
been only a very few months in opposition, was 
ridiculed by. ignorant people because he avowed 
his inability to express a definite opinion with 
regard to a burning question of foreign policy 
until he had renewed access to the archives of 
Downing Street. But Mr. Gladstone knew 
horoughly what he was talking about. He 
knew that what the publicjsces is only a small 
fraction of the information really collected for 
the benefit of the various State Departments. 
British merchants and Chambers of Commerce 











might have recollected this, one would fancy, 
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before they desired that Her Majesty's Diplomats 
and Consuls should be urged to obtain and 
transmit intelligence already in the possession 
of the Foreign Office. 


Sratistics recently published in the United 
States convey a startling idea of the rapid 
growth of the Great Republic's wealth. The 
following table speaks for itself :— 


Tora Vauce ob Nariovat. Provanry, 
750 millions of dollars. 
millions of dollar: 


Year. 
1790 « 





1809 « 1,072 
1810. 1,500 millions of dollar: 

1820 1,882 millions of dollars. 
1830 « 3 millions of dollars. 





1840. 3.764 millions of dollars. 
1850 7.131 millions of dollars. 
1860 « 16,160 millions of dollars. 
1870 « 30,069 millions of dollars. 





1880 « 
Distributed throughout the population, the last 
sum gives $870 as the average property of each 
unit of the nation. The items which make up 
the grand total of forty-three hundred millions 
are as follow :— 


43.642 millions of dollars. 





Mitttoss oF Dottars, 
+ 10,107 









Farms. 
Houses and fixtures 
Railways and their mater 
phs and ships . 

and tool: 
Movables, pictures, 

provisions and fuel 
Mines, petroleum wells, quarries 
Annual products of agriculture and in-y 

dustry and imported merchandise ......3 
Fixtures not taxed : 
Coin 


It is worth noting that aerels the real pro- 
perty of the nation was valued at over forty- 
three hundred millions of dollars in 1880, the 
taxed property only amounted to $16,903; 
38.73 per cent. of the real property. This is 
a striking example of the difticulty of levying 
direct taxes. 








0s, lathes, jewels» 















Wuen Dickens reduced Krook to the cinder of 





a small charred and broken log of wood sprinkled ; 


with white ashes, he was obliged by hostile 


criticism to parade his authorities for the incre- | 


dible theory of spontaneous combustion, and 
after all very few people believed him. But we 
read in the Sfandard that Sir W. Gull recently 


testified before a Committee of the House of, 


Lords to a case of intemperance which goes far) 
to show that Dickens had reason on his side. 
“A large, bloated man, who was suffering from 
difficulty of breathing and great distention of 


the venous system, died at Guy's Hospital, 


At the post-mortem of the following day there | 


was no sign of decomposition and the body was 


believed to be distended with gas. ‘When! 
punctures were made into the skin,’ said Sir 
William, ‘and a lighted match applied, the 


gas which escaped burned with the ordinary 
flame of carburetted hydrogen. As many as a 
dozen of these small flames were burning at the 


same time. 


“Tur imperial drum-beat follows the sun from 
the United Kingdom to Bermuda, Halifax, 
Esquimalt, Port Hamilton, Hongkong and the 
Straits Settlements.” So says the Sf. Fames's 
Budget in an article entitled “ Viadivostock 
and Esquimalt.” The latter used to be Great 
Britain's only naval station in the North Pacific. 
It is now supplemented by Port Hamilton. 
Esquimalt, which lies at the southern extremity 
of Vancouver's Island, is about to be fortified. 
The Ottawa Parliament has voted £20,000 for 
the construction of earthworks, and the Imperial | 
Government contributes £30,000 for armaments. 
As for Port Hamilton, we do not know when 
its defences are to be undertaken. The Rus- 


sa 
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Admiral Chestakoff, 
Tt 


sian Minister of Marine, 
visited the islands a short time ago. 
related 
neighbourhood he was seized with insomnia, 
which could only be cured by going ashore. 
Of course he was courteously received by 
Admiral Hamilton, who showed him every- 
thing “except the forts, to which,” explained 
the gallant Irishman, “I am not permitted to 
introduce visitors.” Admiral Chestakoff prob- 
ably understood the joke and fully relished the 
invisibility of the forts. But neither he nor any 
one clse can mistake the fact that the inevitable 
duel between England and Russia is to be 
fought in the North Pacific. Russia’s Amoor 
provinces would speedily become sources of 
immense wealth in English hands. Their 
acquision would be easy after the reduction of 
Vladivostock and a few other positions on the 
Pacific seaboard. China, also, wants those 
Provinces, or a part of them, very badly. If 
their partition with her were to be the object of 
war, she would readily become England's ally 
against Russia. A provident belligerent docs 
not wait until bullets are flying to choose his 
campaigning groud. The annexation of Port 
Hamilton and the fortification of Esquimalt 
indicate as plainly as possible where England 
means to strike some of the blows she would 
jaim at Russia in the event of war. The present 
| Japanese Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
is reported to have said, two years ago, that 
when England and Russia fought, 
of their cannon would be audible in Japan 
| The tendency of events is to verify his prediction. 


is 























A Great, perhaps a morbid, interest attaches 
to those relics of grey antiquity which are occa- 
sionally unearthed from Egyptian tombs. Two 
of these were examined recently, in the presence 
of a distinguished company, and their condition 
faithfully recorded by Professor Maspcro. They 
were the mummies of Sekeven-ra Ta-Aken, who 
headed the great national rising celebrated in 
gyptian history as the War of Independence 
(cite. B.C. 1850), and of Seti 1, father of 
Rameses IL., who flourished thirty-two centuries 
lago. Until Ta-Aken's mummy was examined, 
jit had not been known that he died on the field 
of battle. Not only this fact, but also the 
manner of his death, were clearly shown by 
| the condition of the mummy. “A large wound 
running across the right temple, a little above 
the frontal ridge, was partly concealed by long 
and scanty locks of hair. The lips were wide 
open, and contracted into a circle, from which 
the front teeth, gums, and tongue protruded, 
the latter being held between the teeth and 
partly bitten through. The features, forcibly 
distorted, wore a very evident expression of 
acute suffering. A more minute examination 
revealed the position of two more wounds. One, 
apparently inflicted by a mace or a hatchet, had 
cloven the left check and broken the lower jaw, 
the side teeth being laid bare. The other, 
hidden by the hair, had laid open the top of the 
head alittle above the wound over the left brow. 
A downward hatchet-stroke had here split offan 
enormous splinter of skull, leaving a long cleft, 
through which some portion of the brain must 
[have eseaped. The position and appearance 
jof the wounds make it possible to realize with 
jconsiderable certainty all the circumstanccs of 
|this last scene of the King’s life. Struck first 
upon the jaw, Ta-Aken fell to the ground. His 
foes then precipitated themselves upon him, 














that when he found himself in their]a 


the sound | 


and by the infliction of two more wounds, 
despatched him then where he lay, one being 
hatchet-stroke on the top of the head and 
the other a lance or dagger wound just above 
the eyes.” Professor Maspero adds that, ‘to 
judge by what remains of the muscles of the 
shoulder and thorax, Ta-Aken must have been a 
singularly powerful man.” He says of the second 
mummy, that of Seti I., that the removal of 
a mask of fine linen blackened with bitumen, 
showed “ the most beautiful mummy head ever 
seen within the walls of the museum. The 
sculptors of Thebes and Abydos did not flatter 
the Pharaoh when they gave him that delicate, 
sweet, and smiling profile which is the admira- 
tion of travellers. After alapse of 32 centuries, 
the mummy retains the same expression which 
characterized the features of the living man. 
Most striking of all, when compared with the 
mummy of Rameses II, is the astonishing 
resemblance between the father and son. The 
nose, mouth, chin, in short, all the features, 
are the same; but in the father they are more 
refined, more intelligent, more spiritual than 
when reproduced in the son. Seti I. is, as it 
were, the idealized type of Rameses II.” 


Tue London Specfa/or has an excellent article 
on the question of German versus English trade 
as illustrated by the contents of a lately pub- 
lished volume of the Royal Commission on the 
Depression of Trade. The Commissioners, as 
|we know, addressed a number of queries to 
British officials abroad. The answers received 
from Japan are not quoted in detail by the 
Specta/or, but their gist may be gathered from 
the following passage “While in China there 
has rather been a standstill than a retrogression 
in British trade, in Japan there has been a 
marked falling-off. The total European import 
trade has dropped in value from £6,800,000 in 
1880, to £5,400,000 in 1884; and British im- 
ports, from three millions to under two anda 
half millions. Here, again, it is the inevitable 
German, and, to a lesser extent, the Belgian, 
who has beaten us. It appears there is now a 
“ring” in the iron trade by which orders are 
divided in the proportion of five-tenths to Eng- 
land, three-tenths to Germany, and two-tenths 
to Belgium. England still retains the lion’s 
share ; but the lion's share a few years ago would 
have been more like nine-tenths than five-tenths, 
and the lion would have regarded a proposal 
for such an arrangement as equal division be- 
tween himself and the rest of the world as an 
insult. Nor is it only in iron, but in woollens 
and cottons, and in shipbuilding, that the com- 
petition not only exists, but is driving the British 
productions from the field. Again, the chief 
reason assigned is the lack of energy and adap- 
tiveness of the British manufacturer and mer- 
chant, his ignorance of Japanese tastes, and his 
contempt of them and of small business, not- 
withstanding that small business leads to large 
business. We cross the sea, and alike in the 
Western Pacific and in the South American 
Republic of Ecuador, the ubiquitous, irrepres- 
sible German is there, driving out by his energy, 
his knowledge, and his adaptiveness, the slow, 
old, high and mighty British trader.” 














of invention displayed by old Mr. 
ewit in applying terms of opprobrium to 
n Pecksniff, is almost equalled by the 
St. James's Budget in its abuse of Mr. Glad- 
stone. Each week that respectable journal 
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egales its readers with some ingeniously new 
assault upon the Grand Old Man’s morality and 
statesmanship. Its latest utterance on the sub- 
ject is this:-—‘The resignation of the last 
Gladstone Government makes no stir; partly, 
no doubt, because it occurs in the midst of a 
‘sensation’ as noisome as its own existence 
has been. And this is the very last of the 
Gladstone Governments, as well as the worst. 
Of unworthy origin, it was contemptible in its 
composition, crazy in its purposes, disorderly 
in its conduct. Whether there was more ar- 





rogance than servility, more madness than me-| ( 


diocrity in it, the future historian will have some 
didiculty in deciding ; but he will have no hesi-| 
tation in saying that the sum total was greater| 
than any on record. However, it is gone. The 
brief frenzy of its existence is over ; and while} 
file away all its members into the shadow of a 
deep disgrace and some into limbo beyond, 
it becomes the business of more sober and un- 
selfish men to remedy the enormous mischief it 
has done, if that be possible.” 


Mr. Puritrre Daryt's views of Ireland, which 
we find republished by a local contemporary 

show him to be a critic of extraordinarily keen 
vision. We only regret that he is not more 
explicit, for it can scarcely be supposed that the 
characteristics which struck him so forcibly will 
be made evident to others by his mere rpse} 
dixit. How is one to know, for example, that 
because a lady has ‘‘a pale face and black 
hair,” there is “ not a drop of Anglo-Saxon blood 
in her veins,” or that a gentleman in a grey 
ulster. whose tailor is evidently English has 
“flesh and bone of different origin.” The 
nationality of a man’s blood and the parentage 
of his flesh and bones are not in general analy- 
sable at a glance. But Mr. Philippe Daryl's 
glance is of no ordinary power. Arrived in 
Dublin he found “the statues all of Irish 
patriots, the signboards of the shops Irish, and the 
goods all labelled Irish.” The most conspicuous 
statue in Dublin is Nelson's, and as for the 
signboards being Irish and the goods labelled 
Trish, it is pure fiction and very foolish fiction 
at that. The labels and boards may be Irish in 
the sense that they were made in Ireland, but if 
they were carried to London and used there, 
we venture to say that Mr. Daryl would find 
them distinctly 











glish. [low long will it be, 
we wonder, before the public discovers that 
atraveller paying a flying visit to a country has 
to draw on his own imagination if he secks to 
describe the national characteristics. 








“Tue Dicky Bird Society” has come to be an 
organization of considerable size and import 
ance in England. It was started nearly ten 
years ago by the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, 
the idea being to enrol children who were will- 
ing to pledye themselves that they would be 
kind to all living things, protect them to the 
utmost of their power, feed the birds in winter 
and never take or destroy a nest. 
gramme soon attracted numbers not only from 
the United Kingdom but from all parts of the 
British dominions and even 
The names of 





This pro- 


from America 
the litde associates were entered 
in a“ Hig Book” and printed, as they came in, 
in the columns of the Weekly Chronicle. They 
now number one hundred thousand, and some 


four thousand more are waiting to be enrolled. 





The editor of the Chronfele, who for the pur- 


receives and prints, in the ‘‘ Children’s Corner” 
of his journal, letters from the members, some 
of whom are granted the titles of Captain and 
Companion according to the zeal and interest 
they show in the purposes of the association. 
itis a very pretty and practical idea, and might 
be acted upon advantageously in other countries 
besides England. 


Vanity Fair has the following with reference to 
recently conferred orders of knighthood :— 


The public is not at all adequately aware of the great 
stinction of the public servants it possesses in its Foreign 
Onice. Three or four years ago we possessed exactly the 
same men, three or fuur of them writing C.B, after theit 
names; but it never occurred to us to look on them as dis- 
tinguished at all. Now, however, in the Foreign Office a- 
lone we have have Sir Julian Pauncefote, G.C.M.G., C.B., 
sir T. V, Lister, K.C.M.G., Sir Philip Currie, K.C.B., and, 
jastly, Sir Francis B. Alston, K.C. Ae .. not to speak of 
such minor lights as Mr. Kennedy, C.B. (perhaps in reality 
tue most distinguished man in the Office), Sir Vercy Ander 
son, K.C.M.G., Mr, Sanderson, C.B., Sir Edward Hertslet, 
Knight, C.B, Mr. Cartwright, C.M.G., and Mr. Beigne, 
C.M.G. ‘This is pretty well for an Office which includes in 
ail less than seventy individuals, even if we take into account 
all the subcrdinates of the Librarians’, the Chief Clerks,” the 
Commercial, and. the ‘Treaty Departments, numbering 
iwenty-six persons, who da not helong to the political es- 
tallishment, but which (excluding these) is composed of 
only forty individuals, counting the Secretary of State, 
Tt is as if in one regiment the Colunel, the Lieutenant- 
Jonel, both the Majurs, the Surgeon, and one-half of the 
tains were all decorated. In the midst of such a galaxy 
Sir James Fergusson will’ feel himseli quite small. We 
remember in the pages of Amicis reading an anecdote of 
the late Sultan Abdul Aziz, who had bestowed somewhat 
promiscuously the decoration of the Osmanleh upon his 
Ministers. Deeming that they were too much inilated 
thereby, he one day thought it’ would do them good tu let 
down their pride alittle, Telling an attendant to fetch him 
from the hen-house, he formally invested the 
Lid with the ribbon and collar of the Order in the face 

f his assembled Cabinet. In like manner it would not 

irprise us if some day Lord Iddesleigh, finding his titled 
clerks somewhat above their business, were t Jminister a 
ventle rebuke to them by sending, say, for the hall porter or 
the chief attendant, and duly investing him with the 
K.C.M.G. It is coming te this. 

Seriously speaking, Lord Rosebery has been a great deal 
too free in the bestowal of the above four letters. The 
power to bestow them is a public trust which ought nut 
ightly to be played with. As we understand it, the decora- 
tion of this Order was extended to the Diplomatic Service 
to be granted for political serv Lord Rosebery is a 
young man whose judgment may not have attained its 
matwity. Has he ever asked himself what political 
services have been rendered by Sir t. Alston, who for the 
‘ast twenty years has had nothing to do with anything but 

2” As well might the decoration be bestowed on 

J banker or army agent. Sir F. Alston would 
have been a very proper recipient for a Simple Knight 
Wachelorship, such as has heen bestowed on Mr, Kortright 
formerly Her Majesty’s Consul at Philadelphia. In ex. 
planation of th ation it is stated that $ Kort- 
t performed considerable seivices whilst at Philadel 

No doubt he did. Being a very wealthy man, he 
Freely entertained sisitors to the Philadelphia Exhibition in 
1y76. If this be his reward, seeing that he retired from the 
crvice in 1878, we can only say that his admirable dinners 
have taken somewhat long in digesting, 

Lurning to the Diplomatic Service, has Lord Rosebery ever 
reflected that, in confeiting lightly a decoration for mere 

, he detracts considerably from the value of 
decoration when bestowed fur very teal service ? 
nce, our Ministers in Persia and Japan were re- 
cently le K.C.M,G. respectively for service involving 
ng exile and very skilled diplomacy. How will these 
entlemen look on their valued decoration on reading that 
the same had been bestowed on Her Majesty's Ministers at 
the Hague, Brussels, and Copenbayen respectively for ab- 
solutely no service beyond the act of living? Not counting 
\inhassadors, of our seventcen Envoys Extraordinary, no 
fewer than eleven are now Knights of St. Michael and’ St 
George. 




























































































































Tur Nichi Nichi Shimbun of the 2nd instant 
discusses the policy of the Japanese Govern- 
ment in regard to Yezo on the one hand and 
the southernmost islands of the Riukia Group 
on the other, The visit of Counts Inouye and 
Yamagata this summer to Yezo at once at- 
tracted public attention to questions connected 
with the former island, buta similar visit paid by 
the latter minister to the Riukiu islands earlier in 
the year was allowed to pass almost unnoticed. 
Vet the relative importance to Japan of Yezo 





and the Riukiu islands is not such as would 
appear from the measure of public interest ac- 
Ii Yezo is the northern 
key of the Empire, the southernmost Riukiu 


corded in each case. 
islands are equally the southern key, and strategi- 
cally the latter are even more important than the 


former, For just as Tsushima has a value of its 





poses of the Society is known as Uncle Toby, 
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own as the point from which the movements of 








China, Russia, and Korea can be controlled, so 
the geographical position of the Yayeyama, Ishi- 
gaki, and Miyako groups of islands, forming as 
they do a continuous chain midway between 
Formosa and Riukiu, is one of the utmost 
importance ; and this importance has now been 
much increased by the colonizing activity dis- 
played by Western nations, whose recent acqui: 
tions in the South Pacific are gradually bringing 
them nearer to Japan. If these outlying islands 
are held to lie beyond the sphere of Japan's active 
interests there is no more to be said. Butif, on 
the contrary, it is recognized that, on grounds of 
military and financial policy, these islands can- 
not be relinquished by Japan, then they must be 
garrisoned with troops, and they must be con- 
nected with the rest of the Empire by a telegraph 
cable and a regular steamship service. 
ate 

It is commonly said that Yezo has great 
sources of wealth, and this is not impossible, but 
certainly in this respect the Riukiu islands are 
far superior to Yezo, although in point of size 
there is no comparison between the two. Never- 
theless, during the last 10 years or so, more than 
20 million_yen have been spent in developing the 
resources of the former, and an annual sum 
of 2,000,000 yer is devoted to the same 
purpose, while on the other hand nota 1oth part 
of this sum has been spent during the same 
period upon the latter. It is probably inability 
to understand the motive for this marked 
difference of treatment which leads people, when 
speaking of the Yayeyama and Miyako groups of 
islands, to say that, as the Government formerly, 
in accordance with General Grant's advice, 
entertained the idea of ceding these islands to 
China in order to obtain a definite settlement of 
the Riukiu question, they may very likely do so 
now, and to the same reason we may ascribe 
the suggestion that the Government have taken 
no active steps to develop the resources of the 
Riukiu islands because they were afraid of 
exciting local ill-will. Such erroneous no- 
tions require to be corrected. The idea of 
ceding these groups of islands to China did cer- 
tainly at one time form part of the Government's 
policy—and the circumstances under which this 
idea was entertained were as follows. The 
basis on which negotiations were conducted 
with China was that Japan should cede these 
islands to China, and by thus relinquishing the 
sole control of this passage to Eastern waters 
should give proof of her friendly feeling towards 
that country, and that as a counter-concession 
China should revise her Treaty with Japan 
before the date fixed for such revision and 
should place the latter country on the footing of 
the most favoured nation. Negotiations were 
concluded on this basis, and the agreement was 
on the point of being signed when a difference 
of opinion occurred in the councils of the 
Peking Government. China abruptly broke 
off the negotiations, and the agreement became 
waste paper. Now, the date for revising the 
‘Treaty between the two countries has already 
arrived, and there is therefore no reason for 
making any concessions on this point to China. 
Therefore, whether there was or was not any 
proposal at that time to cede these islands to 
China, the position at present is this—that the 
negotiations in question fell through and that 
consequently there is an end of the matter, 
Under no circumstances whatever can we now 
surrender these islands to another Power; their 
importance to Japan is too great. The article 
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concludes by rejecting as absurd and far-fetched 
the notion that great precaution must be exer- 
cised in carrying out any progressive measures 
in the Riukiu islands lest the people's feelings 
should be alienated and they should be induced 
to look to China for sympathy. The duty of a 
Government is certainly to conform as far as 
possible to popular sentiment, but not to sub- 
ordinate its action to that feeling so far as to 
abandon all its other duties. Ifthe Government 
has not exerted itself in the welfare of the 
Riukiu islands because its hands are too full 
of other and more pressing business, let the fact 
be acknowledged, but the more probable reason 
for its inaction is that public opinion has not 
forced the matter upon its attention ; and if this 
be the true explanation, the press should remedy 
the omission without delay. 


Aw extraordinary story comes from Newark, 
U.S.A. It recalls some phases of the Pal? Mall 
Gasetfe'sexposures. A real estate agent, by name 
M. L. Darby, who to all appearances lived a 
staid sober life and was the repository of every 
trust, is charged with having played, for years, 
the role of a wholesale seducer, Darby is de- 
scribed as a “middle aged man of fine appear- 
ance, above the medium height, his hair tinged 
with grey and his grey mustache partly con- 
cealing a row of even white teeth.” He appears 
to have been an universal favourite with young 
girls of the lower classes, who addressed him 
familiarly as “ Matt,” and were fond of accom- 
panying him to skating rinks. The evidence 
thus far collected indicates that Darby had a 
regular organization for procuring victims. 
Girls from 13 to 18 cither came to his office or 
were brought there, their ruin following in every 
case easily and surely. Darby's foreman, indeed, 
speaks of “ frightful and heartrending screams 
issuing from his master’s private room immed 
ately after the arrival of young girls, but as this 
worthy citizen and his companions confined 
themselves to throwing iron against the floor 
of the room from below, or to yelling and 
pounding the partition, the horrors they 
describe are a little out of proportion to their 
demonstrations of indignation. Moreover, from 
the evidence of the girls who have already 
spoken, it seems that they went to the office 
again and again of their own free will, and 
gladly received the fifty cents with which Darby 
was wont to reward their visits. The whole 
thing may, and probably will, turn out to be 
a gross exaggeration. At present the inference 
it suggests is that in Newark young girls have 
no very deeply rooted prejudice against im- 
morality. 














Srrone hopes of an approaching revival of trade 
in this country are expressed by the Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun, That journal thinks that, but 
for the prevalence of cholera, considerable im- 
provement would already have been witnessed. 
Reports from all parts of the country announce 
an exceptionally abundant rice harvest, not ex- 
cepting the districts visited by the recent storms, 
since the crop there was too far advanced to be 
seriously injured. In former years a plentiful 
harvest meant such a fall in the price of grain 
that the farmer often suffered severely. Now-a- 
days, however, improved transport facilities at 
home and access to new markets abroad obviate 











an 


such danger. Sericuliure, also, has given 
r. The quantity of silk 
produced has increased largely, and as yet there 


have been no indications of a fall in its price 
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abroad. Moreover, owing to the constant appre- 
ciation of gold, the silver price of silk shows, 
this season, arise of from 20 to 30 percent. 
The consequence is that the people of the silk- 
producing districts, Kézuke, Iwashiro, and so 
forth, have remained virtually beyond the range 
of the depression caused elsewhere by cholera. 
Arguing from all this, the Nichi Nichi infers 
that the coming winter will witness a marked 
revival of trade. It is true that the increasing 
difference between gold and silver enhances the 
price of imported goods and thus checks de- 
mand. But against this has to be set the in- 
creased purchasing power of the farmer, which 
is in itself sufficient, our contemporary thinks, 
to compensate for an appreciation of 20 or 30 
per cent. in the price of foreign goods. Further, 
the rapid development of a taste for Western 
dress and modes of life will operate in favour of 
the import trade. 





Quirga flutter has been caused among the old 
ladies of London by the behaviour of the police. 
In June last the Chief Commissioner gave 
notice that constables should “deal according 
to law” with any “mad dog or dog suspected 
of being mad” which might be found in the 
streets of the metropolis. This Jeft the police a 
good deal of discretion. They were to be 
guided by their own suspicions, and they were 
to interpret what was meant by ‘dealing ac- 
cording to law.” It is not asserted that ex- 
travagant exercise was given to their sus- 
picions, but only that their definition of law- 
ful dealing is to beat a dog to death. A case 
in point was the spaniel of a lady living in 
Baker Street. At half-past eight one moming 
the little animal paid its matutinal visit to its 
mistress, ate its breakfast, and having been 
muzzled, was turned into the sireets to take the 
air. 
and displaced its muzzle. 
came and re-fastened the muzzle, and the dog 
lay down on the steps of an adjoining house in 
the sun. The police now arrived upon the scene 
and proceeded to lasso the spaniel. The lady 
of the house, recognising the dog, was coming 
out to rescue it, when ‘she heard the first thud 
of a truncheon on the poor creature's spine and 
a piteous cry.” She remonstrated, received an 
insolent answer and the spaniel’s spine was 
again pounded for her edification. Then 
followed more remonstrances, more pounding, 
and we next find the lady sitting crying on the 
stairs. Still the sound of the “thuds” and the 
moaning of the spaniel reached her. She once 
more remonstrated vehemently ; was once more 
insolently repulsed ; ran upstairs ; poured out her 
indignation on the policemen in the shape of a 
pitcher full of water; was summoned before 
the Magistrates and fined £8.8s. Meanwhile 
the little spaniel, “ still breathing and covered 
with wounds, was strapped ona water cart and 
removed to be finished at the station.” Need 
we say that a faithful record of this horror has 
been drawn up, signed by five ladies and for- 
warded to Her Majesty the Queen. 








Some boys came along, bullied it a liule 
A lady, seeing this, 








Tr is pleasant to hear that General Grant's 
family will derive a larger income from the 
General's publications than had at first been 
anticipated by the most san The General 
himself, with his characteristic modesty, had | 
estimated the probable proceeds from his work 
at $30,000, and when he was told, twenty-one 





ne, 








days before his death, that orders had already 


been received securing hima profit of $280,000, 
he could scarcely believe the statement. Since 
his death the rapidity with which the book is 
being sold has still increased. No less than 
$200,c00 have been paid over to Mrs. Grant; 
$200,000 more are due, and the entire proceeds 
from the work, so far as they will go to the 
General's widow, are more than half a million 
of dollars, and may probably reach the sum of 
$600,000. 


As an example of the vicissitudes of official 
life in China the following account furnished 
by a correspondent of the North China Daily 
News is interesting :— 

Last evening between 7.30 and 8 p.m. a fire broke 
out somewhere in the southern suburbs of the City of 
Rams. During the fire it appears that General Hsii 
Chénpiao, lately Commander of the Chinese gunboat 
Hai Tang Hsiung, barricaded his house to prevent 
thieves from getting into it, The Chiefs of the local 
Fire Brigade, however, called on General Hsi, in the 
name of the Companies, to open his door and allow 
the engines to draw supplies from his wells, as is 
customary in all parts of the city, I believe. The 
General however refused to listen to them, although 
the local gentry offered to form a guard for the especial 
purpose of guarding the General's family and property 
from yiolation by the mob. The General, however, 
still refused to be persuaded that he and his household 
would not be molested, and as the fire was increasing 
and argument unsuccessful as well as difficult, some of 
the firemen attempted to effect an entrance into the 
house, despite the General’s determination that they 
should not, and his threats to shoot any one who 
attempted it. The threat of shooting put the Canto- 
nese firemen on their metal—the General is a native of 
Ssuch'uan—and they then tried hard to break into the 
house. General Hsi, who was on the roof of his house, 
or on the wall, I do not know exactly which, opened 
fire onthe storming party of his besiegers ; a fireman 
dropped, and revenge for his life was demanded by 
his tellow firemen, “Meanwhile the fire was fortunately 
being subdued without the aid of General Hsii's water, 
or of the firemen who were trying to get into his house; 
so the number of besiegers increased and the violence 
of the firemen was being worked up to the highest 
pitch. Ladders and other appliances of the hook and 
ladder companies were brought to bear on the General's 
house issiles were brought into play, and 
firearms were not wanting, whilst pikes and halberds 
were as common as usual at any Chinese fire here. All 
this only determined the General to hold out firmly 
against his assailants, and when he saw that they were 
about to take the place by storm he re-opened fire on 
the storming party, and revolvered quite a number of 
them. Two were killed on the spot, others are dying 
of their wounds, whilst the remainder are being cared 
for and attended to by local medicos. ‘The capture of 
General Hsii, and the taking of his house by storm, 
were eventually given up as impracticable, so a regular 
siege has been laid by barricading all approaches to 
the house—at a respectable distance however, that is, 
out of range of the General's revolvering abilities ; and 
the siege has now lasted over twenty-four hours. ' The 
General's family is exposed to a considerable amount 
of danger, there is no doubt, but his wives and 
daughters are said to have assisted at the defence ina 
vigorous manner, and to have done a great deal in 
persuading the General to refuse admittance to the 
firemen, when they asked for it. 



































Jourwaristtc criticisms, it is said, are written 
by friends, enemies or rivals. Such work 
seldom if ever falls to a neutral pen. Last 
April, when reviewing Mr. B. H. Chamberlain's 
“Simplified Grammar of the Japanese Langu- 
age,” we excused our own ability to be critical 
by asserting that, in our opinion, a competent 
critic of Mr, Chamberlain's work was not to be 
found in Japan. Shortly afterwards a very hostile 
review appeared in a local contemporary, and 
tumour freely ascribed its motive to our remark. 
Somebody, it was whispered, had taken up the 
gauntlet on behalf of the Sinologues and had 
attacked the grammar merely for the purpose 
of proving that there was in Japan a critic capa- 
ble of such an enterprise. The public, unless 
we are much mistaken, conclyded at the time 
that this critic had establisl + his temerity 
rather than his ability. It would seem that the 
same writer, conscious perhaps of ill success, 
has returned to the charge in the Safurday 
Review. There is a striking family likeness 
about the phrases in both cases, but whereas 
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originally Mr. Chamberlain was blamed for de- 
parting too boldly from the canons of Japanese 
Grammarians, he is now censured for adhering 
to them too closely, He can scarcely have 
committed both errors, but that, probably, mat- 
ters little to his critic. Public fault-finding, 
even when it directly contradicts itself, is still 
public fault-finding, and as such has a measure 
of power to discredit the best scholarship. It 
is so easy, too, to bring charges of prolixity and 
ambiguity against a grammar. The writer in 
the Sa/urday Review exhibits a very cteditable 
faculty for framing indictments. By an adroit 
juxtaposition of “forty pages of paradigms,” 
of “ multiplied moods and tenses,” of “ conclu- 
sive and attributive forms "and so forth, he raises 
quite a thick dust of perplexity and bewilder- 
ment. But unfortunately the contrast be- 
tween the methods he advocates and those 
he condemns is inartistically startling. The 
unhappy student of Japanese is asked to con- 
tent himself with the knowledge that ‘the 
Japanese verb is rather impersonal than active ;” 
that “it denotes merely a coming to pass ;” that 
“the past and future tenses are marked by the 
addition of suffixes,” and that “ the value of the 
verb is to be determined by the context.” With 
what delight a learner, condemned to draw 
mental sustenance from this desert of vast vague- 
ness, would fly to Mr. Chamberlain's oasis of ex- 
planations. But, perhaps, the critic is most 
admirable in his comments on the adjective. 
He thinks that the analogies between the Japa- 
nese adjective and the adjective of “European 
and other languag: 
Chamberlain to dispense with detailed 
planations. This is truly a delightful idea. 
Imagine the compiler of a Spanish grammar 
telling his readers that further explanations 
about this or that part of speech are superfluous 
because its behaviour, under given circum- 
stances, is analogous to that of its Italian or 
French equivalent. Perhaps Mr. Chamberlain’s 





s ‘should have induced Mr. 








ex- 


simplifications may be a trifle too corpulent, but 
the wretched relics of rules which his critic 
apparently affects would not even amount to an 
articulated skeleton. 





Aw exhibition was given on Wednesday after- 
noon of the fire resisting properties of cyanite or 
fire-proof paint, by Messrs. Findlay Richardson & 
Co., agents for the sale of this preparation. Very 
few forcigners were present, but a good many 
Japanese merchants watched the proceedings 
with much interest, The exhibition took place 
on unoccupied ground at Uchidacho, some dis- 
tance beyond the Railway Station. Three large 
packing boxes, similarin size and construction had 
been prepared ; one of these received two coats 
of colourless cyanite (which resembled ordinary 
vamish very much in appearance) and another 
two coats of the coloured composition, the appli- 
cation of which latter imparted a white-washed 
appearance to the packing case. The third box 
was not treated with the preparation at all. The 
three boxes were laid on their sides with their 
openings turned in the direction towards which 
the wind was blowing, and a quantity of shavings, 
with which all three were well filled, was set on 
fire. At first it was not possible to detect any 
difference in the manner in which the cases 
stood the flames, but as the heat increased, the 
box that had not been coated gradually gave 
way and at length the flames burst through the 
seams, after which the complete destruction 
of the fabric speedily followed. The others, 
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however, showed but little indication of suflering 
from the fire, that treated with the coloured 
cyanite in particular, being, though of course 
charred on the inside, perfectly untouched on the 
outside, while the box coated with the colourless 
composition did not till after the lapse of twenty- 
five minutes show signs of fire externally. The 
result of the trial proved not only the high pro- 
perties of the composition, but also to a certain 
extent the superiority of the coloured cyanite. 





Tue Public Orator of Cambridge must be 
puzzled occasionally for panegyrics suitable to 
the gentlemen upon whom the University con- 
fers its honorary degrees. His Highness the 
Rajah of Narsinhgarh was among the recipients 
of this distinction at a recent Congregation. 
The Public Orator complimented him as aking 
“ who had left his royal city and the quiet lake 
that reflected the towers of his palace” to come 
and improve his acquaintance with England. 
It was no doubt very creditable on the part of 
the Orator to know that the palace of Narsinh- 
garh is reflected in a lake, but if temporary 
absence from this reflected image constitutes a 
part of the Rajah’ claim to a Cambridge degree, 
such honours are easily won. The Orator was 
happiest in the case of Sir George Bowen, 
for with a delicately veiled but unspoken allu- 
sion to that gentleman’s classical proclivities, 
he applied to him alone a Greek as well asa 
Latin quotation :— 


Sir George F. Bowen, G.C.M.G., D.C.L. Oxon., was 
described as one who, alter taking’a first class in the 
Final Classical School at Oxford, had spent morethan 
40 years in public positions of the highest importance, 
and had not only given signal proof of his literary 
nd administrative ability in the Ionian Islands, but had 
Iso shown the greatest Sagacity, courtesy, and dignity 
as Governor of no less than five of our colonies 
(Queensland, New Zealand, Victoria, Mauritius, and 
Hongkong).’ He might almost ask in the words of 
Virgil, “Qua regio. in terris nostri non plena 
Jaboris !—misi forte, Ithaca: sua memor, versu. Home- 
rico mavult laudari: roNwy arOpwrwy tev agen 
Kae voor Eyre.” 






























Tur following record, which we presume is 
trustworthy, ought to afford some satisfaction to 
Englishmen :—* The Italian Statistical Society 
has recently published the following interesting 
figures concerning the number of criminals in 
every 100,000 inhabitants of the different Euro- 
pean counties. Of criminals condemned for 
all kinds of homicide the proportions are :—In 
lialy, 8.12; Spain, 7.83; Hungary, 6.09; Austria, 
2.24; Belgium, 1.78; France, 1.56; Germany, 
1.11; British Isles, 0.60. Under the heading 
of “Blows and wounds” we find the following 
number of persons condemned out of 160,000 
inhabitants. Austria, 248 ; Belgium, 177; Italy, 
162 ; Germany, 129; France, 65 ; Hungary, 46; 
British Isles, 7.19. The statistics with regard to 
“crimes against morals” run thus :—Belgium, 
15.11; Germany, 14.03; France, 9.77; Austria, 
9.18 ; Hungary, 6.25 ; Italy, 3.77; British Isles, 
1.70. Thieving of all kinds is carried on most 
frequently in Germany, which heads the list 
with 222 arrests. Italy follows immediately 
after with 154; then follow the British Isles, 
with the remark that to the average of 147 
Scotland contributes 222 thieves in every 100,000 
inhabitants. Next comes Belgium with 128, 
France with 112, Hungary with 77, Austria 
with 60, and Spain with 56.” 

















Mr. Svematsv, a councillor of the Department 
of State for Home Affairs, and one of the most 
active members of the Stage Reform Associa- 





tion, delivered a speech on Sunday last, on the 


gle 


subject of the reform, in the Hall of the First 
Higher Middle School, Kanda, at the request 
of the Literary Club. Mr. Suematsu spoke for 
two hours, and his speech was in the main 
similar to the recently published pamphlet of 
Professor Toyama on the same topic, though 
more detailed. Among the audience was the 
famous actor, Mr. Ichikawa Danjfro. The 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun declares that the speech 
was one of the best delivered in recent years. 





Is this wonderful tale from Canton conceivable 
or credible :— A few miserable beings were 
beheaded the day before yesterday. Chang 
Chi, the surrendered of Hongkong, was not 
among them, being doubtless reserved for the 
refined barbarities in vogue in Fokien Province, 
where the victims are cut up, according to cus- 
tom in other parts of China. But immediately 
after the executioner’s work is finished, many 
half starved wretches run up, rip open the 
bodies of the scarcely dead victims, scoop up 
their heart, liver and Jungs and gnaw the bleed- 
ing, recking ghastly mass, like so many degs 
devouring carrion.” 

Tue Mainichi Shimbun assures us that an 
apparatus of glass has been invented by which 
one may look through the shell of a egg and sce 
whether it is rotten or fresh. The inventor is Mr. 
Sakakibara Kenkichi, a well-known fencing 
master of Tokyd. Unpopular public orators, and 
others who have a good deal to do with eggs of 
one sort or another, will doubtless welcome the in- 
vention, which we are glad to observe has been 
dulypatented. Genius sometimes takes curious 
twists, The art of peering through an egg-shell 
is not the field which suggests itself as most 
suitable for the exercise of a fencing master’s 
inventive powers. 





Tue cholera returns for Yokohama during the 
past week were :—Saturday, 2nd instant, new 
cases, 3; deaths, 5. Sunday, new cases, 4 ; 
deaths, 2. Monday, ©; death, 1. Tuesday, 
new cases, 4; deaths,2. Wednesday, new cases, 
2 death, 5. Thursday, new cases, §; deaths, 1. 
Friday, new cases, 2; deaths, 1. Total cases, 
20; deaths, 17. 


Tue cholera returns for Toky6 during last week 
were:—Friday, 1st instant, new cases, 65; 
deaths, 55. Saturday, new cases, 71; deaths, 
45. Sunday, new cases, 58; deaths, 53. Mon- 
day, new cases, 66; deaths, 40. Tuesday, new 
cases, 47; deaths, 51. Wednesday, new cases, 
36; deaths, 40, Thursday, new cases, 44; 
deaths, 36. Total new cases, 387; deaths, 320. 





Mrs. Hansen and John Fay, who were taken 
prisoners in a raid of Acheen natives on the 
Dutch steamer Yok Canton, have been delivered 
up to the Netherlands authorities, for, it is stated, 
a ransom of $25,000. 


AN additional train has been placed upon the 
TOky6-Utsunomiya Railway, and the hour its of 
departure will be found in the time-table in the 
usual place. 





We understand that M, Sauvlet proposes to 
give the first of a series of winter concerts about 
the beginning of next month. 








Tue British ship Honanwar, Captain Smith, 
sailed from Kobe, the 4th instant, for New York, 








Tue Rey. WittiaM Iuprie, D.D., will preach 





in the Union Church to-morrow at 11 a.m. 
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“A VOKOHAMA CONSERVATIVE.” 
page 
HERE is a pleasant air of “ give and 
take” about the letter which we pub- 
lish to-day from “ A Yokohama Conserva- 
tive.” Without some risk of betraying the 
writer's identity, we are unable to speak 


of his representative character, but we do| 
feel at liberty to say that in one respect he 
cannot properly answer for the bulk of 
those to whom we addressed ourselves in 
the article which he criticises. Of their 
condition a prominent feature is such in- 
difference to the intimacy of their relations 
with the people of this country that they 
have never made the smallest effort to ac- 
quire the Japanese language. That, at least, 
cannot be said of ‘‘ A Yokohama Conserva- 
tive.” Were scholarship like his commoner 
among the English merchants in this com- 
munity, there would be much less reason 
to feel uneasy about the competition which 
they have now to encounter. And here 
we take occasion to disavow an idea ap- 
parently attributed to us by our corres- 
pondent. We have never meant to imply, 
nor will anything we have written bear 
the construction, that Germans are superior 
to Englishmen in acquiring the Japanese 
Janguage. 
sulted, the opposite inference must be 
But any comparison of the sort is 
unnecessary and would be presumptuous 
on our part. 

Speaking briefly, the grounds taken by 
our correspondent are two. He disputes 
the idea that British merchants are falling 
behind their German competitors, and he 
claims for the conduct of foreign trade in 
Yokohama a comparatively independent 
character. With regard to the former 
point, we imagine that the testimony of 
competent observers is too strong to be 
disregarded. In a recent article we 
quoted the opinion of HER Majesty’s 
Consular Officials in various parts of the 
To these may be added similar 


If accomplished facts are con- 


drawn. 


world. 
verdicts recorded, explicitly in language 
and implicitly in figures, in the last Con- 
sular Trade Reports for Japan. When 
Englishmen lose that trait ridiculed by 
their enemies, incapacity to recognise 
defeat, the sun will be setting on their 
greatness. Our 
lost it. He is determined not to confess 
himself beaten, He has a sturdy convic- 
tion that British pluck and British enter- 
prise will hold their own against all com- 
petition, and with magnanimity that well 
becomes this faith he is ready to applaud 
every triumph fairly wrested from him by 
his rivals. We share his conviction 
and admire his mood. But history 
tells of many cases in which vulner- 
ability has been the direct outcome of | 
over-cherished trust in one’s own prowess. 
It seems to us that the position of the Bri- 
tish merchant towards Oriental trade may 


correspondent has not 








be compared to that of a husband, while 
the position of his rivals is that of a lover, 








consecrated at the altar of supremacy and 
strength,had become just a little overween- 
ing in his ways, just a trifle careless of 
the fancies of his spouse, when the lover 
with blandishments and attentions ap- 
peared upon the scene. The natural 

a disturbance of the 
Trade is not sufficiently 

insensible to the ad- 
dresses of ardent wooers. The husband 
sees his position threatened. It is hard 
for him to admit that anything of the sort 
has happened; still harder to adapt him. 
self to the altered circumstances of his 
But the fact 


consequence is 
old relations. 


constant to be 


formerly serene household. 

that the change has been so 
cognised is a healthy sign for 
The one thing to be strongly deprecated 
is the resentment betrayed by the average 
English merchant whenever the soundness 
of his methods or the exclusiveness of his 
disposition is criticised. Every attempt to 
indicate mistakes which threaten the pro- 


the future. 


sperity of British trade is by him too readily 
referred to the mere love of fault-finding, 


and sometimes toan even more discreditable 
It seems to be forgotten that the 
y’s Diplomats 
and Consuls is to promote the interests of 
their country’s commerce, and that the 


motive. 
sole purpose of Hr May 





impulse which directs them to record 


truths unpleasant to themselves not less 


than to others, deserves not the censure 
but the gratitude of their countrymen 
Turning to the second point emphasised 
by our correspondent, we observe that he 
speaks of “the days of consignments being 
over,” and says that ‘the bulk of the busi- 
ness done in Yokohama is at the risk” of 
the foreign resident merchants. 


the position taken by ourselves. If the 


era of consignments is over, it 





the middlemen engaged in their distribu- 
tion have become incongruous with the 
Our correspon- 


conditions of commerce. 


dent wants to know what we mean by “a 


middleman,” and places in that category 
“the labourer who harvests the produce ” 
and “the retail country dealer.” His cri- 


ticism can scarcely be serious, and is cer- 


tainly irrelevant. There is no question here 
of either labourers or retail dealers. 


dundant number of the latter is held to be 
a principal reason why the consumer does 
not reap due benefit by the reduced cost 
of production. But we have to do only 


with middlemen who owe their raison 


d’étre to the peculiar circumstances of 
There is no oc- 
casion to demonstrate what must be per- 


foreign trade in Japan. 


fectly plain to our correspondent, as well as 
to all intelligent men. He and they know 
that the farther Japan progresses towards 
the position she has sether heart on win 
ning, the more intolerable will she find th 








The husband, relying on marital rights 
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subordinate réle played by her merchants 


quickly re- 


We do 
not question the accuracy of his facts, be- 
ing content to note that they corroborate 


because 


Tt 
might, indeed, be pointed out that the con- 
stant tendency of modern invention is to 
dispense with the former, and that the re- 


UNIVE 


It will not do to dismiss this as mere senti- 
It has become a practical factor in 
the situation, and although we believe with 
“A Yokohama Conservative” that many 
years must elapse before the Japanese de- 
velope competence to conduct their fo- 
reign 
Western nations, we are equally persuaded 
that they are morally capable of develop- 
ing such competence ; that they will never 
rest till they have developed it, and that 
the foreign merchant, be he British or 
German, who takes no count of their re- 
solution, will certainly drop out of the race. 

Those contingencies, however, are still 
in a distant future. The intermediate 
period concerns us more intimately. To 
it we referred when we said in a recent 
article that associations of foreigners and 
Japanese are the feature of the horizon 
now rising into view. It should not 
humiliate a Japanese to be told that for 
long years to come foreign enterprise and 
foreign experience must remain essential 
to the development of his national re- 
sources. 
reasons for this assertion, since they are 
evident to ordinary intelligence. When 
the qualities of the Western expert and 
the capacities of the Japanese are brought 
into direct céoperation, we firmly believe 


ment. 
| 


commerce after the manner of 


We do not pause to explain our 


that a wholesome and prosperous era will 
be inaugurated for both. And it is to that 
conjunction we refer when we endorse the 
prediction that the days of foreign settle- 
ments are drawing to a close. Foreign 
settlements and the restrictions implied by 
their existence have hitherto been the 
means of keeping foreigners and Japa- 
nese apart. 
abolition of such barriers to free inter- 
course should be resented by thinking 
men. None have raised their voices 
more loudly than the foreign merchants 
themselves against the inelastic and 
crippling conditions that paralyse their 
capacities in Japan, and place them at the 
mercy of combinations and monopolies 
fatal to sound commerce. Is it then a 
crime to desire the removal of those ob- 
staclesandrestraints ? ‘‘ Your wish is father 
to your thought,” says our correspondent, 
“so you must not be surprised if we look 
on your opinions as biassed.” There 
spoke the true Conservative. On his own 
side, of course, there can be no bias, nei- 
ther does it matter at all that his own in- 
terests counsel him to share the wish which 
he condemns. What motive can possibly 
induce us to advocate the granting of 
larger facilities of trade and residence to 
our countrymen, unless it be the motive 
which, in 1882, induced the foreign mer- 
chants of Yokohama—our correspondent 
among the number—to sign a memorial 
asking for greater freedom of intercourse 
and commerce with the people of this coun- 
try? We make no secret of our strong 
ympathy with the patriotic aspirations of 
he Japanese, but it would be ridiculous to 
suppose that such sympathy could be felt 


It is inconceivable that the 
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by any Englishman unless the objects 
of Japanese aspiration were consistent with 
what he believes to be the true interests 
of England. Our correspondent seems 
to labour under the strange impression 
that in speaking of “the abolition of 
foreign settlements,” we imply changes 





disastrous to the interests of house-owners 
This 
misapprehension is a remarkable perver- 
sion of the views we have always expres- 
sed. What we contemplate is simply the 
abolition of the semi-barbarous limits which 
at present confine foreign enterprise and 
residence to a painfully narrow field; and 
what we believe is that the consequence 
of such abolition will be a large apprecia- 
tion of the value of property in the settle- 
ments, and a considerable development of 
their size and prosperity. That, too, was 
the obvious meaning of the writer of “ the 
historical extract’ from the Blue Book of 
last. May. 
dently misread the Blue Book as much as 
he has misunderstood us. 
one breath that the “ bulk of the business 
done in Yokohoma is at the risk of the 
‘and in the next, that 


and property-holders in Yokohama. 





Our correspondent has evi- 


He asserts in 


resident merchants,’ 
the idea of ‘ merchants and correspondents | 
at home closing up their hongs here and 
operating direct with Japanese is chimeri- 
cal, and shows crass ignorance of the condi- 
tions of commerce in Japan.” We thus have | 
it on his own evidence that correspondents 
and merchants at home dave withdrawn, 
for the most part, from their former pos 
tions of vicarious responsibility, and that 





direct dealing with the Japanese at undi- 
vided risk has become the rule of bu 





ness. Yet, at the same time, we are in- 
formed that to assume the possibility of 
this state of affai 
ance.” According to our rendering “the 
historical extract’ conveys nothing more 
than an intimation to British merchants at 
home that if they desire to extend their 
business in Japan, they must look beyond 
the restricted field of foreign settlements, 
and endeavour to obtain access to the in- 
comparably larger circle of opportunities 
lying beyond. ‘The day when they will be 
able to do that is, we trust, within sight. 
Its advent, so far from discounting the 
merchants now residing in the settlements, 
will import enhanced value to their local 
experience. None the less ought it to be 
the signal for a largely increased effort on 
the part of British enterprise, and it is the 
duty of everyone concerned in the growth 
of England’s trade, and in the perman- 
ence of her 
to encourage that effort, even at the 
tisk of exposing local interests to some- 
what inconvenient competition. There 
are aspects of Yokohama Conservatism 


shows “crass ignor- 





commercial supremacy, 


with which we can sympathise, though | 


unable to admit their justice or soundness. 


But for that peculiar instinct which would | 


keep things as they are, simply because 
time has consecrated them; which attri- 





butes every advocacy of change to mere 
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bias, if not to selfishly interested motives ; 
and which refuses to admit that the Japa- 
nese can ever be worthy of confidence or 
equal intercourse —for that instinct we are | 
free to confess, even at the risk of incurring 
our correspondent's censure, that we do 
entertain “ill concealed contempt.” 





THE LATEST MOVEMENT OF RE- 
FORM IN FAPAN. 

oa 

1 

F the contents of the vernacular press 





may be taken as an indication of 
the state of public opinion in this country, 
there is quite a strong agitation abroad on 
the subject of woman’s rights. Of course 
it has long been evident that the position 
occupied by females in Japan demands 
teform. At the same time that they are 
required to practise moral qualities which 
demand the highest degree of devotion 
and self-abnegation, they are treated as 
though their conduct and endowments dis- 
qualified them to receive any consideration 
or respect. All this is very unjust, and, 
from a manly point of view, very revolting. 
But, on the other hand, there is no ques- 
tion that the Japanese system has produced 
a woman as nearly as possible perfect in 
regard of every trait usually comprehended 
in the term feminine. Fidelity, docility, 
gentleness, grace, artlessness and unselfish- 
ness are to be found in the women of 
Japan if anywhere among the human race. 


carcely 





The best friends of this country 
like to contemplate the change involved 
in any sweeping reform of Japanese 
womanhood on Western models. It is 








huma- 
In this particular 
choose 


unfortunate but undeniable that 
nity affects extremes. 
case we have to essentially 
between extremes. The woman of the 
West stands on a pinnacle of unjustifiable 
dominance. She lives in such a highly 
rarified atmosphere of sexual worship 
that social intercourse with her has become 
to the last extent artificial and fantastic. 
Had she been placed upon this pedestal 
of adoration for the sake of her moral 
endowments or intellectual attainments, 
the male sex might have some excuse for 
prostrating itself before her. But it were 
purely idle to pretend that she possesses 
in herself any real claim to such elevation. 
After we have accorded the fullest mead 
of applause to the romantic ideal of duty, 
deference, and protection which the civi- 
lized strong are supposed to set before 
them in dealing with the weak, we arrive 
finally at the hard fact that, not from the 
dictates of that pretty creed, but from 
attractions of form and face does the 
woman of the West derive her firmest 
title to be worshipped. It would be 
an error, perhaps, to dwell upon this 
“As long as the heart has passions” 
men and women will be to each other 
what the Devil made them at the Fall 





the less must we insist upon the truth 
that the position accorded to woman in the 
West is far more illogical and unnatural 
than the position she occupies in Japan. 
From the moment that an European lady 
enters society, she is surrounded by fri- 
volous artificialties and conventional adula- 
tion, There are few greater marvels than 
her ability to preserve and display nobleand 
virtuous traits amid so much that is unreal 
and demoralizing. Consider the social 
intercourse of the sexes in England or 
France. Is the woman in any reasonable 
sense a companion to the man? Is even 
common conversation between them pos- 
sible unless the latter has educated himself 
to deal with sufficient ease and adroitness 
in the art of blowing those conversational 
bubbles which form the staple of drawing- 
room chatter and which derive their faint 
irridescence solely from their passage be- 
tween the sexes? Of ninety-nine in every 
hundred men in Europe or America it may 
be truly said that their dominant feeling 
in the presence of ladies is one of embar- 
rassment, and that the necessary effort to 
evolve some manageable topic of talk is ex- 
tremely painful to them. Certainly this is 
not the case in Japan. In society here ladies 
do not expect to be spoken to unless the 
subject of discussion is one in which they 
can take a becoming interest and bear a 
rational part. Their presence is no res- 
traint upon conversation, and being per- 
fectly natural and unaffected in everything 
they say and do, they contribute an ele- 
ment of ease, not of embarrassment, to 
social intercourse. Their character is not 
free, perhaps, from frivolous traits. But 
even in this respect they do not lose 
comparison. Find, if you can, in Japan 
a lady who ruins her husband by toilette 
excesses; who covers her arms, fingers 
and neck with a barbaric mass of gold 
and jewels; who pinches her waist to 
deformity and tortures her feet to Chinese- 
like proportions ; who carries a fortune on 
her back in laces and silks. And find, if 
you can, a lady who dresses in a fashion 
unbecoming her years; who dics her 
whitening hair, paints out her wrinkles, 
and at thirty or forty flaunts the finery of 
a girlinher teens, Such things are not to 
be found, and full account must be taken 
of their absence in appraising the merits 
and defects of Japanese womanhood. 

We shall of course be charged with all 
sorts of enormities for writing in this 
strain. It will be said that we exalt the 
ladies of Japan at the expense of our 
own countrywomen, and so forth, and 
so forth. Let us then at once frankly 
plead guilty to the accusation within cer- 
tain limits. So far as excessive dominance, 
frivolous extravagance and artificiality are 
concerned, the contrast seems to us to 
be in favour of the Japanese lady. In 
some other, and very important, respects 
the verdict may have to be reversed. Our 





rather than what philosophy would make 
them in their hcirship of the ages. None 


URB. 


present concern, however, is not to prepare 
a comparative catalogue of Japanese and 
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Western female qualities, but only to warn 
serious Japanese reformers against the 
dangers of sacrificing much that is uniquely 
admirable at the shrine of a civilization 
which they do not fully understand, Fa- 
naticism is always hazardous, and there are 





many indications that the enthusiasm of 
giddy essayists and the effervescence of 
superficial journalists may push this other- 
wise praiseworthy impulse into extremes 
of loss rather than of profit. The icono- 
clasm which has too often marred mis: 
sionary effort is not less capable of dis- 
crediting social reformation. They are 
imprudent propagandists who begin by 
destroying the faiths of those they would 
win over to their side. In making this 
choice the Japanese cannot consider too 
carefully the types offered for selection 
On the one side is a prefectly femi- 
nine woman, unaffected, docile, full of 
grace and artlessness and not incapable 
of the highest efforts of self-sacrifice 
and devotion. On the other 
man who has been taught to expect and 
exact a grotesque amount of reverence 
and consideration and to exercise a most 
unbecoming dominance; who too often 


is a wo- 


makes a parade of frivolity, a glory of ex- 
travagance and a charm of caprice, and 
whose companionship in society can 
seldom be enjoyed without a special ap- 
prenticeship. of course, is only 
a part of the story. Despite the arti- 
ficial system under which they live, 
multitudes of Western woman approach 
if they do not actually reach, the highest 
standard of everything that is refined, 
Yet the ten- 


dency of Western civilization is to educate 


This, 


noble, virtuous and amiable. 


a type such as we have depicted, and it is 
for the Japanese to say whether they will 
deliberately set about emulating that type. 
While fully admitting the need of large 
reform in the position of Japanese women, 
we should like to be sure that Japanese 
reformers perceive exactly how far the 
impulse they are beginning to obey has 
led their fellow-zealots in the West. 


I 
Ir follows from what we have written— 
and we count on the endorsement of every 
intelligent observer—that the contem- 
plated reform need not concern itself 
about the manners or disposition of the 
ladies of Japan. Their modest, graceful 
and artless bearing, their lives of patient 
duty-doing, and their devoted self-abnega- 
tion leave nothing to be desired, and are 
better fitted to serve as a model to their 
Western sisters than to be readjusted accor- 
ding toforeign canons. But of this Japanese 
reformers do not appear to be cognisant. 
All their utterances on the subject are 
tainted by the fatal error that they attack 
the sound part and leave the decayed 
untouched. They speak as though women 
were themselves to blame for the unhappy 
position they occupy. We ought not to 





sentiment prevails. Were it otherwise— 
were the men of Japan honestly conscious 
of the true facts of the case, the reform 
they profess to desire would already be 
far on its way to completion. To look 
for so much as that at the outset would be 
over-sanguine. Yet it is hard to 
strain a feeling of disappointment when 


is re- 
we peruse the articles which have recently 
appeared in several of the leading verna- 
A regular crusade is in- 
augurated, for example, against the geisha, 
or singing-girl class. 
that the social tone of the men of Japan is 
largely influenced by the sentiments and 
fashions of these little denseuses, and then 
proceeds to propound the monstrous pro- 
position that the character of the male sex 
ina country must largely depend on the 
This is the logic 
of the drayman who drove his horse until 
it foundered, and then thrashed it for fall- 
ing. Ifthe ge/sha are no better than they 
ought to be, they owe their degradation 


cular journals. 


conduct of the female 


entirely to the tyrannous licence of the 
strong sex. Of course we offer no plea 
for the maintenance of these artistes. It 
is well to be explicit upon that point, in 
view of certain silly critics who make it 
their business to pervert and misrepresent 
our meaning. But if we are fully alive to 
the 
we cannot pretend to have any patience 
with the pedantic hypocrisy which pro- 
fesses to be shocked by the presence 
entertainment, 


evil influence of all such females, 


of a geisha at a public 
and seeks to saddle its own sins upon 
her reluctant incontinence. The leaders 
of this crusade should remember that 
only the eye of an old expert can dis- 
tinguish between a ge’sfa and a virtuous 
lady in a mixed assembly, and that if the 
former has abanoned the comparative 
chastity of her ancient habits, she has 
merely yielded to a pressure which she 
could not resist. Unquestionably the 
presence of geisha at entertainments in 
private houses is to be strongly condemned. 
Not, however, because they imperil the 
moral tone of the men who have demoralized 
them, but because to invite them to such 
places is to show open disregard for the 
feelings of the ladies of the family. We 
recommend the reformers to leave the 
geisha alone. They are at present the 
soundest and least contaminating part of a 
social sore which has exhibited, ever since 
men developed gregarious habits, 
ineradicable tendency to become irritated 
by every attempt to cure it. Moreover, 
when Satan is himself righteous, it will 


an 


be time enough for him to reprove sin. 
We dwell upon this question of the 
geisha because the manner of its treatment 
by the vernacular press is typical of the 
distorted views which unfortunately ap- 
to with to the 
the in Japan. 
ery argument, every recommendation, 


pear prevail 
relations between 


regard 








smacks of the glaring heresy that women 


wonder, perhaps, that such a pervertedlare less sinned against than sinning. 
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One class of writers urges that they should 
be better educated, with the view of fitting 
them for more prominent positions in 
society, and qualifying them to be intelli- 
gent companions of the male sex. That 
seems sound enough so far as it goes; but 
it stops a long way short of the truth. 
Japanese ladies are already excellently 
fitted to fill their proper sphere in society, 
and if they seldom show competence to 
enter into the aims and interests of the 
stern sex, their persistent exclusion by the 
latter from such converse is chiefly re- 
sponsible. 
do not differ appreciably from their sisters 
in the West, who, like them, complain with 
reason that their incapacity would soon be 
remedied did not men insist upon assum- 
ing its existence. If the graces of mind 
and mien and the excellencies of disposi- 
tion possessed by the Japanese lady have 
not hitherto won for her a becoming posi- 
tion, scholastic attainments will not help 
her much, Byall means let her bear her part 
in the progressive movement of the times, 
but let there be no pretence that her title 
to consideration is not already established 
It is established. That she does not enjoy 
it is simply owing to the masterful selfish- 
ness of the other sex. 

From a similar source of error is derived 
thesuggestion that the chief object of reform 
should be to provide independent means 
of support for women. At present, we 
are told, their sole aim in life is marriage. 
Hence undue subservience to the stern 


Moreover, in this respect they 


sex, and an unhealthy tendency to direct 
their thoughts into one groove. Familiar 
echo, this, of a complaint that has been 
formulated over and over again in every 
civilized society since the world began. 
How many women are there in the West 
who place any object above match-mak- 
ing or match-sceking? If the women 
of Japan are more engrossed by this pur- 
pose than their Western sisters—a hypo- 
thesis which we sce no reason to admit— 
it certainly cannot be said that their status 
as wives offers greater temptations. Un- 
deserved humiliation, unrequited self- 
sacrifice and a wholly uncertain position— 
these are the prominent features of a mar- 
ried woman's life in Japan. 
tive, however, is still more deterrent. 


The alterna- 
To 
save her from that alternative by providing 
for her independent and virtuous employ- 
ment, isaworthy object of philanthropy. But 
to expect that she willcver prefer a stool in 
a telegraph office or a seat in a factory to 
the society of a husband and the joys of a 
mother, is the idlest chimera. Japanese 
reformers need not think that they have 
any mission to tamper with the “desire to 
a husband ’’ which the legend of the Fall 
truly places in every female breast. That 
is a genuinely feminine trait which huma- 
nity will not survive. Neither need they 
imagine that the blemishes of their present 
social system are in any degree traceable 
to the moral condition of their women. 
The woman is as the man makes her. The 
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pitiably subservient réle which she is con- 
demned to play in this country; the utter 
absence of consideration she has to expect 
asawife; the sacrifices demanded of her 
asamaiden—all this is the work of the 
men, and with the men its reform must 
commence. The law can do one thing 
only. It can secure her position to a 
married woman ; rescue her from the now 
constant danger of being sacrificed to the 
mere captices of her husband; confer on 
her the right to require on his side de- 
corum corresponding with the chastity 
All the rest must 
be the voluntary of the men 
Education may help women to win 
respect; independent employment may 
save some of them from the worst alter- 
native of marriage. But these devices 
must remain mere palliatives, so long as 
the man refuses to acknowledge in practice 
that the only virtues he has any title to 
expect ina woman are those which his own 
conduct exemplifies ; that he owes to the 


he looks for on hers. 
work 


feelings of his wife as much consideration 
as he requires her to show for his good 
name, and that no degree of poverty or 
physical suffering can condone the crime 
of parents who support themselves on the 
wages of their daughters’ shame. We 
should like to see Japanese journalists 
approach this vital subject from the true 
direction, instead of hugging themsclves 
in 
should be the object of a reform which in 
reality must begin and end with men. 


the comfortable belief that women 





PROFESSIONS AND PRACTICE 
ABOUT SILVER. 

——— 

HE ingenious “ Autocrat of the Break- 

fast Table” might find a new subject 
for psychological study in the amazing dif- 
ference often visible between what people 
in general think they believe, and what they 
really do believe. As an example, nothing 
could be better than the antagonism be- 
tween the alleged opinion of a large class 
in America upon one of the most impor- 
tant of current topics, and the simple and 
unadorned conviction of that identical 
class upon precisely the same subject. 
Any stranger, accustomed to gather his 
impressions from the newspapers of the 
United States, might be led to the supposi- 
tion that the one thing detested and feared 
above all others is the silver coinage,—or, 
more particularly, the silver dollar. Not 
a day passes without an outburst of de- 
nunciation against that unconscious piece 
of stamped metal, together with fierce 
outcries against the Government which 
persists in attaching to it a positive and 
fixed value. There has, perhaps, never been 
amore remarkable instance of the influ- 
ence of long continued reiteration. The 
writers who repeat themselves without 
cessation in their declarations of the worth- 
lessness of silver money, seem really to 
have persuaded one another, by dint of 
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this very repetition, that their words havea 
definite and logical meaning. Almost with- 
out exception, the press of the United 
States avers, each morning, that the value 
of the silver dollar is reduced to seventy- 
cents, or seventy-five cents, as the case 
may be. It is not stated that this estimate 
is relative, or that it bears any reference 
to coin or bullion of another metal, but the 
blank announcement is sent forth that the 
silver dollar is worth only seventy-five 
Without regard to politi- 
cal divisions, American journalists devote 
their energies to convincing the populace, 
and especially the working men, that the 
coin in question is not to be accepted or 
recognized under any conditions. They 
sound their chorus of warning more 
urgently, apparently, than if they were 
discussing a down-right counterfeit. To 
show the wholesale nature of their accusa- 
tions, a few phrases from a leading article 
in the New York Herald of August 19th 
will be sufficient. This essay takes the 
form of a solemn admonition to the 
labouring masses, and adjures them to 
utterly repudiate the coin as if it were 
a deadly “The wage- 
earners of this country,” it affirms, “de- 
serve to be paid in that kind of money 
which has the largest possible purchasing 
When they work hard to get a 





x 


cents, or less. 


abomination. 


power. 
dollar, they ought to have that kind of dol- 
lar which will purchase one hundred cents’ 
worth of anything they want for them- 
selves or their families.” The ‘sham dol- 
lar,” it argues, ‘cheats them out of an 
hour's work every day in the year, and 
the government has no right to do that.” 
“The gold dollar” it concludes, “is the 
only thing worth having.” Another article 
in the same paper declares unhesitatingly. 
that if the people wish for one hundred 
cents worth of commodities, they must 
not offer the silver dollar in exchange, the 
gold alone having the power to secure the 
desired amount. It hardly needs to be 
demonstrated thatall this is absolutely false. 
It has not even the semblance of a founda- 
tion to rest upon, Yet the same sort of 
allegation is daily flung into the face of the 
American community, by journals of good 
repute, the writers for which are presumably 
honest men. The result is that immense 
have got it 
impressed upon their minds,—or imagine 
they have, at least,—that they actually 
are defrauded in some mysterious way 
by the admission to circulation of silver 
money. It does not occur to them that 
if they go into a shop with a silver 
dollar in the right hand and a gold dollar in 
the left, they can get exactly the same 
quantity of goods for the one as for the 
other. They never reflect upon that, but, 
obedient to the teachings they find in their 
newspapers, echo the silly clamor against 
the white metal as if it were an instrument 
of official iniquity, constructed for no 
jother purpose than to rob humanity of its 
inherent rights. What can be 


gle 


numbers of working men 





more 





laughable than the picture of a mob of 
recently landed immigrants, chiefly illi- 
New York 
streets in procession, with banners bear- 
ing such inscriptions as—‘Give us Gold 
for the Sweat of our Brow,” and “An 
Honest Wage for an Honest Day’s Toil ?” 
Precisely what the newspapers and their 
allies in the background expect to accom- 
plish by this species of strategy it is not 
very easy to understand. Although the 
able editors may have deadened their 
own perceptions, temporarily, by the 
tumult they have raised, they must, when 
they give a moment's candid thought to 
the matter, realize that no satisfactory re- 
sult can follow such flat defiance of truth 
and common sense. ‘That men of inte- 
grity may hold divergent views upon the 
subtler or more complicated questions of 
national, currency, is a reasonable pro- 
position ; but how they can with decency 
combine to beat into the brains of their 
less intelligent fellow-citizens a conviction 
that the silver coinage is fraudulent, when 
confronted by the plain and unimpeach- 
able fact that the purchasing power of 
silver, all over America, is absolutely 
identical with that of gold,—this is a pro- 
blem which the average outside observer 
finds it impossible to solve. If accountable 
at all, it is only upon a theory similar to 
that of certain autocratic Da/nz‘osin ancient 
days. Aiming at the uttermost degrada- 
tion of a detested foe, they would decree 
not only the execution of the individual, 
but also the immolation of his entire fami- 
ly, including new-born infants and other 
innocent and unconscious representatives 
of the original object of hatred. Thus, in 
the intensity of their desire to cast universal 
obloquy upon the very name of the ob- 
noxious metal, the writers in question 
continue to practise the device of falsify- 
ing its value, when coined, in the estima- 
tion of the community at large. Much 
inconvenience these misleading guides 
have undoubtedly caused, and worse than 
inconvenience they might create, but for 
the counter-acting influence which asserts 
itself intuitively, without process of reflec- 
tion or reasoning, in the popular mind. 
Here presents itself the illustration, above 
referred to, of the difference between the 
real and the imaginary beliefs of the multi- 
tude. While the public voice is shrill in 
defamation of the silver dollar, and an 
affected reluctance to receive it is dis- 
played on all sides, there lives not the man 
with soul so financially dead as to carry out 
the theory of inferior value to its legitimate 
conclusion. SNUG the joiner may bully 
his wife for bringing home from market 


terate Irish, parading the 


a bright shining, clean coin instead of a 
filthy malodorous rag, and berate her for 
depriving the family hoard of twenty-five 
cents, or—as the New York Herald would 
say, 





cheating her husband out of an 
hour’s work; but if SNuG is lucky enough 
to have a hundred of those same dollars 
laid aside, he knows better than to accept 
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for them one penny less than one hundred 
dollars in gold. The artisan, or small 
tradesman who exhausts himself in labour- 
ing to prove that the white coin is worth 
only seventy-five cents as compared with 
the yellow, would stare open-mouthed if 
he were offered the opportunity to ex- 
change, in hundreds or in thousands, not 
at the rate of seventy-five, but at eighty- 
five, or ninety-five or even ninety-nine. He 
would stare, and possibly drop the subject 
for a brief space; but in the next hour his 
tongue would vibrate with fresh volubility, 
and the crime of foisting a debased and 
degraded token upon the community 
would be proclaimed anew. Nothing is 
more certain than that persons of this 
stamp,—andit really seems as if they were 
largely in the majority,—do not really 
think what they say and suppose they 
think. Up to this point, they are held in 
restraint by an instinct of sagacity which 
they never dream of analyzing, and their 
vagaries are productive of comparatively 
slight harm ; but in coming elections, their 
vote may perhaps be made potent in the 
determination of grave questions, concern- 
ing which their minds are equally, or still 
unbalanced. It is not altogether 
reassuring to think that the regulation of 
a great nation’s currency system may 
depend upon something a little worse than 
the caprices of mere chance. 


more, 





AS YOU WERE. 


aa 

HE interesting correspondence be- 

tween the Foreign Office and various 
representatives of British mercantile in- 
terests on the subject of the assistance lent 
to British trade by HER Majesty’s Consuls 
and Ministers abroad, has been published in 
two blue books. On the whole the contents 
of these books read badly for the mer- 
chants, There appears to exist in English 
commercial circles not only a singular de- 
gree of ignorance with regard to the func- 
tions discharged by British officials in 
foreign countries, but also a disposition to 
conclude that no device or mancuvre is be- 
yond the sphere of those functions pro- 
vided its immediate aim be to promote 
tradal convenience. One is sufficiently 
surprised to find the London Chamber of 
Commerce gravely asserting that “it has 
long been the rule of Her Majesty's 
Foreign Office to decline to sanction any 
support being given by British Ministers 
at foreign Courts, or by British Consuls, 
to the merchants and traders of Great 
Britain in respect of matters of trade be- 
tween them and the Governments or sub- 
jects of those countries in which they are 
resident ;” or to find a firm of merchants 
formally addressing Lord Rosrvery for 
permission “to apply to the British Consul 
in a foreign port with a view to ascertaining, 
most advan- 
tageous for advancing the interests in that 
of 
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engineers.” These examples of simplicity 
are as nothing, however, when compared 
with the suggestions formulated in other 
quarters. Thus, the Messrs. BLANK, “in 
common with other firms, experience con- 
siderable difficulty in securing suitable re- 
presentation abroad, and suggest that at 
each Consulate a Registry should be 
opened, and invitation given to the local 
trade to enrol themselves as being open to 
take up agencies for English houses. All 
members of such Consular Commercial 
Registers to have the moral guarantee of 
the British Consul as to their dond fides 
and sound commercial position.” It would 
be at once a pleasant and exciting pastime 
for Her Majesty's Consuls to keep these 
eclectic records and to act as sponsors for 
the integrity and solvency of the traders 
in their districts. 
advocated by the Glasgow Chamber of 
Commerce is scarcely less remarkable. 
“The Directors think that where any doubt 
arises as to the nature and extent of the 
support which should be given by HER 
Majesty's Diplomatic Representatives to 
British traders in any particular country, it 
might in many cases be settled by reference 
to the nature and extent of the support 
which our foreign competitors receive from 
the Representatives of their Governments.” 
There is a note somewhat out of harmony 
with British traditions in the programme 
that the QUE Representatives should 
model themselves on the pattern of their 
foreign colleagues. Yet the course suggest- 
ed by the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce 
might effect an interesting economical 
revolution. For its evident result must be 
that Diplomats would themselves become 
the agents and representatives of the 
firms whose interests they competed to 
promote, and that the present local mer- 
chants—of Yokohama, let us say—would 
be relegated to the rank of mere clerks 
and correspondents. We need not quote 
any more instances of the crude and, let 
us add, un-English, nature of the sugges- 
tions advanced by certain British firms 
and Chambers of Commerce. The widely 
endorsed principle, amounting almost to 
an instinct, of English merchants and 
manufacturers has hitherto been that com- 
merce should be guarded as much as possi- 
ble against official interference. It is a 
matter of much concern that this principle 
should be so easily shaken. The cor- 
respondence now before us, even if it 
served no other useful purpose, would still 
have accomplished a sufficient result in re- 
establishing the fact that every official 
attempt to the trade of this 
nation or that upon a foreign country 
must lead finally to discredit and humilia- 
tion. Mr. BRYCE, in his remarkably able 
Memorandum, places this point in the 
most unequivocal light.‘ Pressure,” he 
writes, “upon aforeign Government usually 
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corruption, in the form either of a bribe or 
of some service to be rendered or com- 
mission paid to this official, inconsistent 
with the duty which he owes to his own 
Government. A Diplomatic Representa- 
tive joining in, or even conniving at, such 
inducements, runs a double risk, that of 
lowering the dignity and character of his 
own country, and that of soiling his own 
personal reputation. People begin to 
hint that he is himself to share the ex- 
pected gains, and as he cannot tell the 
whole truth, he is obliged to remain under 
imputations which go far to destroy his 
influence and usefulness. * * * More- 
over, he who forces a contract upon a 
foreign state makes his own Government 
to some extent responsible for the honesty 
and business capacity of the contractor— 
things which he may not be able to gua- 
rantee. In getting the better of competitors 
from other countries, he rouses jealousies 
and creates grounds of quarrel between 
his own and other European Governments; 
and in identifying himself with the con- 
tractor, he disposes the latter to believe 
that he may rely on the power of his Go- 
vernment to compel the payment of such 
debts as the foreign State may incur under 
the contract.” If Mr. BRYCE had himself 
served in a diplomatic capacity abroad and 
taken a direct part in courses such as he 
deprecates, he could not have described 
them with greater fidelity. It would be 
plainly inexpedient to detail special cases; 
but we may go so far as to assert that the 
national discredit and loss of personal re- 
putation predicted in the above Memoran- 
dum have unmistakably followed diplo- 
matic patronage of commerce in this very 
country. We could easily adduce more 
than one instance in which the protegé of 
a foreign Representative proved himself 
unworthy of the commonest confidence, 
and involved the fair fame of his pro- 
tector in the scandal of his own unscrupus 
lousness. There is also another considera: 
tion which does not receive prominence 
from Mr. BRYCE, but which is, neverthe- 
less, of great importance. We allude to 
the feelings of Governments which are 
subjected to foreign diplomatic pres- 
sure in commercial matters. There may 
be circumstances—as indeed there have 
been in Japan—which dictate temporary 
tolerance of such interference. But its 
certain consequence is umbrage and di 
satisfaction. We can conceive no policy 
more short-sighted than that which, for 
the sake of securing some petty com- 
missions in the present, would incur the 
tisk of permanently placing a nations’ 
commercial methods in an equivocal and 
arbitrary light. Can there be any doubt 
about the mood educated in Japan, for 
example, by foreign diplomatic excursions 
into the domain of trade? The Japanese 
know perfectly well that diplomacy could 
never be used for these ends in a 
Western State, and the inference they 
inevitably draw is that its prostitution to 
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such purposes in the East is conclusive 
evidence of the inferior position assigned 
to Oriental Powers in the comity of na- 
tions. If they yield ostensibly, we may be 
sure that, when circumstances liberate their 
choice, they will voluntarily turn to the 
nation whose Government, neither taking 
advantage of their embarrassments nor| 
presuming upon their position, maintained 
towards them a respectful and self-respec- 
ting demeanour. It is, therefore, in the 
highest degree satisfactory to find that the 
outcome of all this correspondence between 
the Foreign Office and the British mercantile 
Community is practically to endorse the con- 
duct hitherto pursued by HER Majesty's 
Diplomatic and Consular Representatives 
in the East. 
are: 


Things are to go on as they 
if there has been any error, if has 
been on the right side. Such, in brief, is 
the verdict. The Foreign Office has 
shown itself fully abreast of the circum- 
stances with which it has to deal, and, 
what is even more important, has proved 
its resolve to preserve the sound traditions 
of British Diplomacy even in the face of 
events well calculated to suggest and 
justify a different course. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
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[Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or 
for the deducticns they may choose to draw thereiorm. | 














GERMAN AND BRITISH MERCHANTS. 








To tHe Eoiror or tHe “ Japan Matt.” 
Sin,—I have read with interest your article 
of this morning on German and British mer- 





chants, and though in the abstract a great deal of 
what you say is correct, I think you exaggerate 
the dangers to the success of the latter. 

I acknowledge the superiority in linguistic ac- 
complishments of our German friends; but our 
insular position has militated against our acquiring 
them. Furthermore the want of them has not 
been felt by us so far, whereas it is well known 
that no German clerk would be received out here 
did he not know English. As to their superiority 
in the acquirement of the Japanese language, that 
T question; at least such is my opinion from an 
observation of nearly two decades. 

We neither fear nor resent German or any other 
competition, nor are we at the same time supine 
or indifferent; and I must confess I have been for 
a long time back unable to sce the reasons for 
your “ pegging away” on this subject. We have 
been accustomed to look on Germans as our chief 
competitors in some branches of commerce, and 
they will, I feel no doubt, continue to be so; but 
that there is any cause for such despair as must have 
inspired the writer of the Blue Book extract—now 
become historical—of last May, neither I nor any 
colleague I have spoken to can see. The said ex- 
tract has caused some anger and much amusement. 
The writer seems to imagine that the indolent Bri- 
tish merchant is in the comfortable enjoyment of 
continued consignments at sole risk of the manu- 
facturer or shipper, whereas we others know very 
well that the days of consignments are over. No, 
the bulk of the business done here is at our risk, 
and the results depend largely on our own ability, 
which with you I fully believe in. As to our] 
merchants and correspondents at home closing up 


operations have been tried but do not work well. 
I know of several instances where the “indolent ? 
ones have been wired to ‘interfere for honour’ of 
the drawers, the native drawee being unable to 
take up the drafts. I have had to do so more than 
once myself. 

In all this threatened ousting of the British 
merchant there is nothing new. ‘The same awful 
prophecies have been made in China, and are still 
unfulfilled; direct trade has been inaugurated 
both there and here and gives unsatisfactory re- 
sults ; we have been written at, called “ hucksters ” 
(Heaven knows why) and so forth, but still we 
somehow manage to “bob up serenely” as the 
song has it. 

Looking round in a calm dispassionate manner 
upon our various interests—Exchange Banking, 
Shipping, Insurance, Brokering, Exports and Im- 
ports, I fail to sce where we are making perma- 
nent lee-way. Locally the Ginké is giving trouble, 
butit is not an Exchange Bank—simply a remitter 
of Government monies—and in case of any emer- 
gency, and even the luckiest people mect with 
emergencies, its opposition would be disarmed. 
As for the German opposition in shipping—it is 
welcome to the shipper, and our steamship owners 
will prove equal to the occasion. 

What, I would now ask, do you mean by the 
word “middlemen?” Why their name is legion ; 
from the labourer who harvests the produce to the 
retail country deal Would not your ideal na- 
tive agent be equally a middleman with us “in- 
dolent” ones? Your readers would be very glad 
to know what a middleman is, and having found 
him, to know why he is obnoxious or unnecessary. 

As to the abolition of Foreign Settlements. I 
beg to differ from you, for good sound reasons de- 
duced by property holders and other practical men 
who know what they are about. It is very evident 
to most of your readers that the wish is father to 
the thought, so you must not be surprised if we 
look on your opinions as biassed. 

Biassed also you certainly are against anything 
Conservati ng the word with ill concealed 
contempt. Why, sir, we always shall have Con- 
servatives as long as the world lasts. Iam one 
myself both politically and in the matters under 
discussion; but I am sufficiently liberal to allow 
the necessity of an opposing party. 

Tam Sir, Yours faithfully, 

A YOKOHAMA CON 

Yokohama, 2nd October, 1886. 
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THE CHORAL SOCIETY. 


To tHe Eprror oF THE “Japan Mat.” 

Sir,—I have a suggestion to make anent the 
present singular differences of opinion among the 
members of the Yokohama Choral Society. I think 
that at Thursday’s meeting some gifted orator 
(perhaps he of the “dismal hole” and “tin-kettle” 
variety of eloquence, who might by special grace 
be allowed to write his speech) should move a vote 
of severe censure on those members of the old 
Society, who have been graciously permitted during 
the last ten or a dozen years to take all the trouble 
off the shoulders of the members; have enjoyed 
the privilege of lending us instruments and music, 
and now with the most brazen effrontery, and 
the blackest and most undesirable kind of ingrati- 
tude decline to serve the Scciety longer. 

Upon my word, Sir, things are coming toa fine 
pass! 

Indignantly yours, 








A MEMBER. 
Yokohama, October 5th, 1886. 








their hongs here and operating direct with Japa- 
nese the idea is chimerical, and shews crass ignor- 
ance of the conditions of commerce in Japan, Such 
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YOKOHAMA CHORAL SOCIETY. 
ps ee 

An adjourned meeting of the Yokohama Choral 
Society was held on Monday evening in the Public 

Hall—Mr. J. T. Griffin, president, in the chair. 
The Cuarrmaw after explaining the circum: 
stances under which the Society had adjourned, said 
he had called upon Mr. Doering, who was the only 
person that kept pianos for sale or hire, but he con- 
sidered none of Mr, Doering’s suitable. He had 
received a letter from Mr. Doering, in which the 
latter wrote as follows : 


“In reply to your request abor 
of a piano to the “ Y 
inform you that I hay 
hand, one of which, 
ful Broadwood, Lond. 


to you, 





ut particulars as to the letting 
‘okvhama Choral Society,” I beg to 
we at present two grand’ pianos on 
an almost new semi-grand, power 
ion, I should be pleased to hire 
at the rate of Mexicans $16 a month, including 
tuning, fire insurance and carriage up to the Public Hall, 
but for a duration not less than six months. Any personal 
damage that might occur, during the time of renting same 
by shifting the piano, etc., etc. 1 would have to hold the 
Society responsible for of course. Furthermore I must be at 
liberty to rent the piano to any professionals in the Public 
Hall or elsewhere, or to other performers, any time, pro- 
vided it is not required by the Society for public practice at 








such times. other is a grand piano by. Steinweg 
Braunschweig, which is on sale at Mexicans $450.00 nett 
cash. 


I also have a concert upright piano, which would 
probably suit, to be let on the same terms as the first one 
and equally powerfully toned. Regarding the supply of 
another grand piano for performances, I cannot bind my= 
self, as the demand for these is too limited here and I could 
hardly be expected to keep one for the sake of letting it 
for perhaps § or 6 performances yearly.” 

Mr. Townrey said:—I have a motion that 
I wish to lay before this meeting, on which I 
wish to make a few remarks before I put it. I 
think it is clear to us all that asa Choral Society 
we must have a piano, whether by hire or pur- 
chase, and I would like to offer my ideas as to 
which of the two plans is the most feasible. So far 
as I can ascertain we cannot at any time hire 
an instrument suitable for concert purposes; there 
is not one piano of sufficient power for hire in 
Yokohama, and if there were such an instrument, 
the cost of hiring it would be high in proportion to 
its value. Hiring an indifferent instrument for 
practice is to my mind a mistake. I think we 
ought to practice to the instrument we sing to 
at the performances. It is a certainty that we 
never could depend on having a suitable piano 
for any one given performance or concert. Mr. 
Doering is the only person in Yokohama who 
has pianos for hire and we cannot expect him 
to keep a full-grand for hire, unless we could 
duce him to do so by offering him a very 
high price for the loan of it. I am, there- 
fore, in favour of purchasing the instrument 
imported by Mr. Keil, on the terms of my 
proposition, which I will presently read, and 
which I hope will be carried without dissent 
from any one. I am sure Mr. Keil will agree 
to the terms, which would have the effect of making 
all of us set to work with a good will to make our 
Society worthy of its name, a ‘Choral Society.” 
My proposition is as follows :— That the Choral 
Society purchase the piano from Mr. Keil and 
guarantee that he shall be paid in full on or 
before the expiration of one year from date of pur- 
chase; that it be paid for out of the profits of 
entertainments given by the Choral Society during 
the year, and if any balance is found to be due 
to Mr. Keil at the end of the year it shall be sub- 
scribed for by the members.” This resolution, 
if carried, would, I hope, incite all our members 
to exertion, so that they should not be called on to 
subscribe anything. I feel assured that if we 
resolve to work hard and with unanimity 
we shall find ourselves at the expiration of 
one year in the possession of a valuable piano, 
and have also a balance of cash in hand at no cost 
to the members beyond their labour. The liability 
of individual members would not in any case be 
very serious, even were it resolved to pay for the 
piano at once, and certainly will be a most trifling 
matter at the end of the term of 12 months, pro- 
vided always that we work together cheerfully and 
without division, 

Mr. Cameron begged to second Mr. Townley’s 
motion. 
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Mr. Kert suggested that it should be amended 
to the effect that the terms should not be for one 
year but up to the end of the next year. 

Mr. Towntey agreed to this. 

Mr. Gitterr asked permission to explain the 
reasons that had actuated him in taking up his 
present position, and justified him in asking the 
members, as he did with confidence, to record such 
a vote as would show the committee that they dis- 
approved of any action that would pledge their 
credit individually and collectively or lay them 
under a heavy debt. In the rules of the Society, 
which, he thought, were utterly inadequate to the 
guidance either of the members or the committee, 
there was no provision to meet sucha case as the 
present, and he thought it would be well for the 
members to amend the rules so that the credit of 
the Society could not be pledged in any way except 
by the authorization of alarge majority ata full 

eneral meeting. He urged the members to ber 
in mind that there was no personal feeling in the 
matter and said they were glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging the ever ready assist- 
ance given by Mr. Keil’ to the Society in time, 
labour and materials. ‘The present was simply a 
business matter, however, and he strongly urged 
those present to disabuse their minds of any per- 
sonal feeling in the matter. They had before them 
an offer of a grand pianoat a cost of over $1,000; 
they had no funds in hand for the purpose; on the 
contrary, he believed, the small balance shown in the 
accounis would be unsufficient to meet the expense 
of the music lately ordered. They were told by their 
ever sanguine president that they could earn enough 
by one or two performances, and they had been 
farther told that they should not let the opportunity 
slip (no doubt there were many buyers eager to 
take the piano at the same figure) ; and they had 
further been told (and this was a high tribute to 
their powers) that it was absolutely necessary that 
they should have a first-class instrument not 
merely for performances but also for practice and 
rehearsals, the president, replying to a lady at 
last meeting, having expressed the opinion that 
it was desirable that the same piano should be used 
at practice and performances. Now first, and most 
important of ail, the society had no money to buy 
the piano, and they should consider very seriously 
before incurring a debt on any such pretext. In 
the second place, if they had the funds and could 
enter the market, it would be for them to consider 
whether they could not buy cheaper a better or at 
any rate as fine an instrument as they could 
ossibly require. He had the authority of Pro- 
fessor Sauviet for saying that a new first class 
concert grand, suitable in every way for their 
requirements could be laid down ata cost of 
from $400 to $500—nearer $400. Professor Sauvlet 
said further that in his opinion such an instru 
ment, if kept in the Public Hall, would be vir- 
tually spoiled in a year. As to the necessity of 
the Society being the owners of any such instru- 
ment they had here an opportunity. of hiring a 
suitable instrument for rehearsals on favourable 
terms, and if they should find that a betterone was 
required for public performances they could at 
resent and would probably at all times be able to 
hire from the same owner. He could speak only 
for “ Patience” but he knew that the rehearsals of 
that piece at the Gaiety Theatre were accompanied 
on an instrument more honoured for its age 
than for its quality. It would doubtless be very 
gratifying to skilful accompanists to have a 
splendid instrument to disport upon at practice, 
but the poor outsiders who had not the same 
high appreciative powers would be content with 
something at any rate not absolutely first class. 
As to the president's view of the ease with which 
the money could be earned, he pointed out that the 
performances of “ Patience” and “ Pinafore” were 
in the Gaiety Theatre, and ventured to say that no 
such profits could be made in the Public Hall, 
where the hire of the building, scenery, dressing 
and general expenses would always be much 
heavier—as witness the “ Pirates of Penzance.” 
‘There was a full house the first nights the piece 
was dressed very inexpensively and yet the per- 
formance simply covered expenses. ‘The second 
performance was unsuccessful for more reasons 
than one. He begged the members once more to 
think seriously of what they committed themselves 
to before they gave any authority to purchase or 
promise to purchase a piano, Speaking more 
particularly to the 15 who voted at last meeting, 
he reminded them that they would be pledging not 
only their own credit but 

members, Ile further pointed out—though not 
in the way of a threat such as he president treated 
them to “at the close of last meeting—that their 
authorization to purchase would in all probability 
be followed by the snation of a considerable 
portion of their fellow members, who would decline 
to bea party to the debt, and they would thus be 
Jefta much smalicr number to meet an expense 
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so that of their fellow | 


for which they would one and all be individually 
liable, He proposed, therefore :—* That the pur- 
chase of, or any promise to purchase, the grand 
piano offered to the Choral Society would in the 
present state of the Socicty’s finances be inexpe- 
dient, and is not authorized by the members.” 

In the course of some discussion, which followed, 
The Cuarrsan pointed out that the committee 
had not pledged the members; they had put the 
question belore the members at last meeting, and 
could not be charged with wishing to. implicate 
them in any such scheme. 

The vote resulted thus :—in favour of the amend- 
ment 16, against, 9. 

The Cusirmaw now asked what the members 
proposed to do as to the procuring of a piano. 

Mr, Gitterr proposed that the committee be 
empowered to make arrangements with Mr. Doer- 
ing as to the hire of the semi-grand at a cost not 
excer ding $15. 

The Cuatman remarked that if they simply 
empowered the committee it might not be done. 

Mr. Gitt err then said he would put it that the 
committee be directed to make such arrangements. 

Mr. Vivanti seconded, and the motion was 
agreed to. 

During other discussion, 

The Cuarrain stated that a letter had been 
received from Mr. Sauvlet resigning, on Septem- 
ber 24th, his position as conductor of the Society, 
but as a matter of fact he was not at that time 
conductor, his engagement having expired on 3oth 
June. 

Me 
pressed himself very strongly 
that he had received. He bi 
moned to any committee meeting. 

The Cuaikman read minutes of a committee 
meeting in May at which Mr. Sauvlet was present. 
Mr. Gitcerr said he might possibly have mis 
understood the professor. He expressed also the 
opinion that Prolessor Sauvlet’s services should be 

reengaged, 

The Cuarrmaw said Mr, 
of complaint. He was paid liberally and he did 
not always come up to his engagement. He was 
punctual enough to appear for his salary, how- 
ever, and even tied to claim for July and August 

Mr. Core thought the chairman should take the 
post of conductor himself. 

‘The CuatrMaw asked to be excused, as it would 
lake up too much of his time 

Mr. Kei suggested that Mr. Gillett should 
himself undertake the duty. 

Mr. Ginter declined. 

‘The Cuatrmay said Mr. Keil and he must sim- 
ply be regarded as ordinary members, after the 
direct negative the members had given their pro- 
posal. For himself he should resign his position 
as Chairman and committee man. 

Mr. Ginterr proposed that one of the members 
should be asked to wait on Professor Sauvlet with 
power to treat with him as to terms. 

The Ciarruax suggested that the meeting 
should be adjourned in order to see how many of 
the commitice meant to resign, and Mr. 
could then see Mr. Sauvlet. 

Themeeting wasadjourned till Thursday evening. 



































Gitterr said Professor Sauvlet had ex- 
1s to the treatment 
never been sum- 











auvict had no cause 





























The twice adjourned annual general meeting of 
the Yokohama Choral Society was held on Thurs- 
day evening at 5.30 p.m. in the Public Hall. 
‘There was a fair attendance of ladies, and about 
half a dozen gentlemen were present. 

The Cuurman explained the object of the 
adjournment as being in order to ascertain 
how many of the members of the committee 
intended io resign so that the members might 
elect others in their places. Before they proceeded 
to the election of the committee he would state 
that, following the instructions of the meeting, he 
went to Mr. Doering and hired the semi-grand 
Broadwood for a term of six months at $15 
per month, Mr. Doering to pay carriage, 
surance, and tuning during that — period. 
He had further to inform them that one of 
the seis of music ordered in July had arrived, 
“Ruth and Naomi.” The treasurer now reported 
that alter paying for the music there was a balance 
in hand of 381-33, the cost of the music having 

As tothe resignation of the committee, 
ice-bearers had resigned—the President, 
Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, with Mrs. 
Lowder, leaving three ladies on the Committee, 




















It would now be 
five members to take their places. ‘The mecting 
would quite understand that those members of 
Jcommittee who had thus resigned would not 
stand for re clection. 

| Mr. Giunerr said he had been told by the 
jsectetary (Mr. ©. M. Martin) at mid-day yester- 
Iday that he would take office if re-elected. 














Mrs. Wheeler, Mrs. Hannen, and Mrs. J. C. Hall. 
in order for the meeting to elect | 
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The Cuairnman said Mr. Martin made a dif- 
ferent statement to him. But the members were 
of course at liberty to réelect him as secretary, and 
find out whether he would take office or not. 

A ballot was then taken, Messrs. O’Keil and A. 
C. Read acting as scrutineers. 

‘The CuairMan stated that Mr. Martin had 
been telected as secretary, but the names for 
the other offices were so much divided that nobody 
had been elected. It would be well if the meeting 
could have some idea of their ticket—who they 
were going to elect—and vote accordingly. There 
were 27 peuple present, and by one of the rules no 
clection could be valid unless a candidate received 
a majority of the total votes given. They must 
combine sufficiently to elect some one or another. 
Tt might assist them if he stated that the highest 
number of votes given were—President, Dr. Van 
der Heyden 8; vice-president, Messrs. Gillett and 
Read, 7 each; treasurer, Mr. Gillett, 115 and lady 
member, Mrs. F.S. James, 9. 

‘The result of the second ballot was as follows :— 
President, Dr. Van der Heyden; lady member, Mrs. 
James; treasurer, Mr. Gillet. “There was no elec- 
tion for vice-president, Mr. Read being highest 
with 12 votes. 

Gitterr said be must decline to take the 
office of treasurer, as he could not spare time for 
the duties. 

The Cuatrmay said he was sure the whole so- 
ciety was sorry to hear that; could not Mr. Gillett 
reconsider the matter? 

Mr. Gitterr said he teally could not ; 
could not spare the time. 

The CuatrMay said then he was afiaid they 
must vote again for the office of treasurer. He re- 
gretted that Mr, Gillett had not mentioned his ob- 
jection at the first ballot. The next in order to 
Mr. Gillett was Mr. Flint Kilby. 

Another ballot was now taken, which was an- 
nounced by the rman to have resulted in the 
election of Mr. Read, as vice-president, and Mr. 
Flint Kilby as treasurer, the Committee being— 
President, Dr. van der Heyden ; vice president A. 
C. Read; treasurer, E. Flint Kilby 5 secretary, C. 
M. Martin; lady members, Mrs. James, ) 
Hannen, Mrs. Wheeler, and Mrs. Hail. 

Mr. Grirrin said he had much pleasure in 
resigning the chair to the new president, and as 
he was not present it became the duty of the vice- 
president to take the chai 

Mr. Reap took the chair amid applause. 

On the motion of Mis. Hannen, seconded by 
Mr. De Ruse, a vote of thanks wasaccorded to 
Mr. Griffin for his services as president and to 
Mr. Keil in recognition of his having lent his 
piano to the Society. 

The Cuairman then invited remarks from the 
members to the arrangements for the coming 
season, 

Mr. Ginter said he believed the question 
of a conductor was the chief question that had 
to be dealt with at the present time. As he under- 
stood it, they had to do without the valuable assist- 
ance of the two gentlemen who had so greatly 
aided them, Messrs. Griffin and Keil. It therefore - 
Dehoved them to look about for the services of an 
eflicient conductor. At present he knew of no 
one but Professor Sauvlet. He might say that 
after the last meeting, in accordance with the 
direction that he should call on Professor Sauvlet, 
he called and saw the Professor. M. Sauvlet told 
him that he would be very willing to do all in his 
power for the interests of the society, On behalf 
of the society, Mr. Gillet thought it better that M. 
Sauvlet should be paid a monthly salary instead of 
as formerly, because the society must remember 
that they were paying an artist who had to make 
a living, and that it was due to M, Sauvlet that there 
should be no uncertainty about the matter. M. 
Sauvletwould give the society two afternoons aweek, 
or, if the members preferred it, one afternoon and 
one evening a week, The idea would be to have 
two pieces as suggested by the old committee— 
one choral and the other dramatic. M. Sauvlet 
thought, and Mr, Gillett thought so too, that it 
would be better to have the choral piece in the 
afternoon. M. Sauvlet could give the Society 
any afternoon except Tuesday and Thursday from 
5 t0 6.30 p.m. For the dramatic piece he sug- 
gested one evening a week from 8 to 11 p.m. 
These dramatic pieces needed to be put though 
quickly or they would hang fire; there was very 
little in them as a rule, and the sooner they were 
put on the stage the better. He thought the idea 
of having the dramatic rehearsals in the evening 
was worthy of consideration. When practice was 
sufficiently advanced he would give three rehear- 
sals a week, as_was the case with the “ Pirates of 
Penzance.” M. Sauvlet would give his services 
for practices, rehearsals, and performances and 
would leave to the Society the question of remune- 
ration, He (Mr, Gillett) did not think that $25 a 
mouth would be out of the way as payment for 
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such work as M. Sauvlet proposed to give. He 
thought the Society could afford to give $25 per 

month, and it would be well within their powei 
they had successful performances to give M. 
Sauvlet a honorarium. Mr, Gillett. then proposed 
that M. Sauvlet should be engaged on these terms 
for the season of the Choral Society, with one 
month's notice on either side. 

Mr, WirGMAN seconded the proposal. 

In answer to Mr. De Rusett, 

Mr. Gitterr said he thought the agreement 
should be in writing, 

Mr. Grtrrix, as a person of some experience 
in these matters, thought M. Sauvlet’s terms 
very reasonable indeed, terms for which he doubted 
very much whether any professional gentleman 
could give the time and attention that M. Sauvlet 
promised. He strongly recommended that the 
offer should be accepted, and, as Mr. Gilleit said, 
put in writing. 

‘The motion was then agreed to unanimously in 
these terms :—That the services of Professor Sauv- 
let be engaged at a salary of $25 per month for the 
season of the Choral Society, subject to the terms 
agreed upon by the meeting. 

In reply to Mr. Grirrty, 

Mr. Gitierr said he understood that Mr. 
Sauvlet would act as accompanist. He thought 
the choral practice should be arranged for as 
soon as possible with M. Sauvlet in’ order to 
give him time to make hisarrangements. Several 
ladies proposed that Monday afternoon should be 
fixed. He might mention that he had looked 
through the American mail dates up till February 
and found that, so far as published, there were 
five mails on Mondays. M. Sanvlet could not 
attend on Tuesdays or Thursdays, and on Fridays 
there were three mails. 

It was decided to adopt Monday. 

Mr. Grirvin suggested that it would be well 
to arrange with the directors of the Public Hall if 
the Society wished to use the hall for practice. 

This was all the business, and the meeting broke 
up. 

















CRICKET. 
pee ae 

Saturday’s match between elevens over and 
under thirty was an exciting game. The juniors 
won, thanks to the assistance of a visitor—Mr. | 
whose batting was well worth observing. 

Messsrs. Mollison and Playfair captained the 
teams; Playfair won the toss, but was obliged to 
forego the advantage of sending his men to the 
wicket first, as several of the other side were late 
in arriving, Mr. Groom and Rev. Mr. Irwine were 
the first to bat,—Edwards and Griffiths bowling. 
In the latter's first over, Groom fell—having made 
2.. Trevethick joined Irwine, and commenced 
by driving Griffiths’s last ball for a “three.” His 
next play—a cut—lost Irwine his wicket,—run out, 
Sutter following in, a stand was made and runs were 
put on fast, Edwards being driven for a “three” 
and Griffiths for two “twos”? and a “ four,”—the 
last a splendid hit from ‘Trevethick’s bat. Bag- 
gallay here relieved Griffiths at the Settlement 
end. After himself contributing 7 Sutter retired 
before a ball from Edwards, and made way for 
Mollison, who, after sending first: Edwards and 
then Baggallay for a “three” and helping Tre- 
vethick run up the score, played a hall off Edwards 
into Wileman's hands—4 for 48. Easton then 
went in, Griffiths in the meantime resuming bow!- 
ing. With the score at 59 Trevethick was sent 
back by a preity ball from Edwards ; ‘Trevethick’s 
27 were carefully put together, but it is quite pro- 
bable that he would have done less had he not been 
allowed a substitute to do the running during a con- 
siderable portion of his innings. Kilby was the next 
tobat, and the next to retire, though not without 
contributing four “singles,” anda “two” before 
giving Playfair an easy catch off Griffiths—7 wickets 
for 72. Hearne took Kilby’s place, and added 
one before being bowled by Edwards. Litchfield 
then went in, and commenced well—hitting Ed- 
wards to “long on” for 3, and Griffiths for ano- 









































ther 3. With the score at 85 Edwards bowled 
Easton. Oram joined Litchfield and hit Griffiths 
for a *3’’ anda “two,” but was soon afterwards 


bowled by Edwards. Hellyer, the 
not an opportunity to do anything, Litchfield being 
shortly after bowled by Melhuish, who in the 
meanwhile had taken Griffiths’s place at the 
on end. ‘The whole innings closed for 93. 
Messrs. Leaf and Melhuish epencd the innings 
for “under 30," against Sutter's and Hearne’s 
Bowling and remaimed in seme time, 27 hav 
been made (several of the . 
mostly off Hearne by Lea!) bclore Melhuish 
was bowled by Hearne. — Griffiths, the third to 
bat, kept his wicket about as long, hitting three 
‘twos’ anda ‘single,’ whilst his partner got 
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hits being for three, | 


Sutter to leg for two ‘threes’ and Hearne fora 
‘three,’ before Griffiths fell, bailed by Sutter—2 
for 50. Edwards joined Leaf, and more runs were 
made, the former getting Hearne away for a 
‘three’; immediately after this, Hearne yielded 
the ball to Mollison, at the Sertlement end. Leaf 
| made another ‘two’ off Sutter, but in the same 
over retired, Sutter taking his middle stump. 
Wileman thereupon went out, and Edwards shortly 
afterwards played Mollison on. Wilson took Ed- 
wards’ place, and another stand was made, Wilson 
batting well for a useful 14, before he was badly 
run out, through not being properly backed up by 
his partner. Hooper, who next appeared contri- 
buted a “single,” whilst Wileman also put on a 
few singles," and gave a hard chance in the slips 
to Mollison, which, however, was not secured. In 
the next over Sutter bowled Hooper—6 for go. 
Playfair joined Wileman, but fell in the same over 
before his first ball from Sutter. The game 
this point was very exciting. Baggallay was the 
next to bat. In Hearne's next over, he canght 
and bowled Wileman; a good catch from a hard 
return, one hand, high up. Cain joined Baggallay, 
and with the second ball he received drove Hearne 
for three, so making the matcha “tie.” — In Sutter’s 
next over Baggallay made a grand drive for four, 
which with some singles brought the score up to 
99, before Cain retired, bowled through attempting 
to drive Hearne, Arnold then went in, and with a 
few ‘singles’ the score rose to 104 before Hearne 


























was successfulin taking Baggallay’s wicket through 
his being rather to anxious to hit out. The innings 





closed for 104. We give the full score and bowl- 
ing analysis. 


























Over 3 Usner 30 
Mr. Groom, b. Griniths 2 | Mr. Leaf, b. Sutter 49 
Rev. Mr. Irwine, run out... ielNuish, b, Hearne... § 
Mr. Trevithick, b. Edwards..a7 Grittiths, b. Sutter, ; 
Mr. Sutter, b. Edwards.) Edwards, b. Mollision 8 
Mr. Mollison, e, Wileman, b, | | Mr. Wilemanyc: & b. Mearne.ra 


Edwards 9 
ton, b. Edwards.) 6 


Phaytair, 'b. Sutter ° 

1.0. J. Wilson, mm outag 
Taguallay, b: Hearne, 7 

ny b. Hea 

mold, run 

H. Tloover, beSgtier, 1 

byes, 3, Leg-byes, 1, Wide 


Mr. 
Me. 





Mr. Hearne, b. Edwards 

Mr, Litehteld, b, Melhnish...1r 

Me. Gram, b, ‘Edwards 

Mr. Hellyer, not out 

Byes, 13, Lex-byes, 3, Wides, 
3 19 








93 104 
Roweixa Anatysis. 











No. 

balls, runs, maidens, wickets. wides, balls. 
Mr. Fawards 110 oo. 38 veer 6 a ° 
Me. Grittiths Seis aR luck ¥ gaia: @ cect @ ° 
Mr Rey i shrpe oS ve 9 oper Savastaer @ 1 ° 
Mr. Melhuish Pace“ Save WP seateerg  seeneTy, Oasis 
Mr. Sith TOF nu 98 akan Soviet a 8 pence 
Me. Hea 86) gn 1 4 ° ° 
Mr. Mollison veccus 200 12 cet 1 a ° 








THF SITUATION IN THE EAST. 
4 
(Translated from the Hochi Shimbun.) 


Dancers To Japan axp Cyina wit Nor 
COME FROM THE DIRECTION or Korra, 


Rumours of the occupation of Port Lazareff by 
Russia have more than once attracted the attention 
of diplomatists in Europe since the latter part of 
last year. The port of Vladivostock, which is at 
present the only naval depot of Russia in the East, 
is ice-bound ail the winter through, and_unfit to 
serve asa basis of naval operations. It is, there. 
fore, naturally thought by politicians in the East 
that the occupation of the fine harbour of Lazareff 
by Russia will seriously affect the safety of the 
three countries, Japan, China, and Korea. But it 
isa mistake to Suppose that the greatest danger 
to Japan and China lies in that quarter or that the 
destiny of the East is bound up with that of Korea. 

On the contrary, the danger to the East comes 
not from the north, but {rom the west of China, 
through the central regions of Asia, 

‘The possession of Port Lazarefl will give Russia 
a harbour, where she can shelter her ships of war 
both in summer and winter; where she can store 
up coal, ammunition, and provisions, and where 
she can station a strong garrison ; and just to that 
extent does its occupation affect the interests of 
both Japan and China. But it is not probable 
that “the danger will be as great as is_com- 
monly imagined. Transportation through Siberia 
is at present barely eliected by carriages, so 
that in the event of war it will be hardly possible 
to send out troops to the East by that route. 
Nothing therefore is farther from the truth than to 
Suppose that Russia will land Siberian troops in 
Japan or China from Port Lazarefl. As to the 
|navy, there being few available vescels in. the 
Black Sea fleet, Russia will be obliged to select 
from the Baltic fleet. In order to seive in the 
East, Russian men-of-war will thus be compelled 
to accomplish along voyage of nearly 10,000 miles. 
Besides it will be impossible to move all her war 
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vessels, for that would most dangerously interfere 
with her safely among other European Powers. 
Thus, from the limit to the number of hee war 
vessels, from the exceedingly long journey they 
will have to make, and from the excessive costliness 
of the process, Russia is not likely to undertake 
any very active operations with her fleet. With a 
slight_ improvement of their navies, neither Japan 
nor China need be afraid of Russian war vessels 
in the East. The Russian occupation of Port 
Lazareff, though injurious no doubt to the interests 
of the East, is not likely to prove as dangerous as 
is generally apprehended. 

Danger to the Kast lies in the west of China. 

Nothing is more full of menace to Japan and 
China than a line of railway constructed by 
Russia from the Caucasus to Central Asia. When 
the line is so far extended as to touch Samarkand, 
and thence to reach Kokand and Taskend, it will 
be possible to send out hundreds of thousands of 
troops from Russia to the western frontier of China 
in less than 15 days. The fact that Russia could not 
support stiong claims as to Kuldja some years 
ago, was due to the difficulty of despatching a 
sullicient force of troops to that region. But with 
the completion of the above mentioned railw 
there will no longer be the old obstacles to 
eastward policy of Russia. 
Crossing the Altai mountains from ii and 
Kuldja, and proceeding eastward towards the in- 
terior of China, an invading Russian army would 
have little difficulty in making itself master of the 
situation, for all the river courses flow from those 
regions toward the east, and there are also good 
facilities of transportation. Who can be sure, 
when Russia once crosses the Altai, that the 
present territories of China will not pass into her 
possession? Who can say that the danger will not 
extend to Japan? It is at best extremely uncer- 
tain that China in her present condition can suc- 
cessfully resist the invasion of the well-disciplined 
and well-equipped troops of Russia. 

While the Asiatic railway of Russia is of sucha 
dangerous character, it is reported that the line 
will reach to Samarkand during the present year, 
and that in the course of another year both Ko- 
kand and Taskend, the capital of Turkestan, will 
be connected, when the Czar of Russia will be 
crowned at the latter place as the Grand Emperor 
of Asia,—at least it 1s so rumoured. From these 
circumstances something of the intention of Russia 
may be guessed at. 

Hitherto the Russians have been unable to ex- 
tend their Asiatic railway, on account of the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining fuel for working the engines. 
But lately a method has been invented for using 
petroleum oil in place of coals, and the present 
writer saw in England last year a model locomotive 
adapted to the new inveniion, ordered by Russia. 
Now vast quantities of petroleum are yearly pro- 
duced in the Caucasus, and there is also no want of 
oil wells along the route of the railway. A great im- 
petus has thus been given to the prosecution of the 
work of constructing the Asiatic line. While the 
distance between Taskend and Kuldja is not more 
than 650 miles, the capital of China is removed 
from the latter region by a distance of nearly 2,400 
miles. Even such flourishing centres as %j and 
Fy are more than 2,500 miles distant from 
Kuldja. What hope is there for China, with 
such a long distance to traverse without any 
modern facility of transportation, to intercept 
the onward march of the Russians? It is clear 
that, within two or three years, the great range of 
the Altai mountains will bear the advancing steps 
of Russian troops, who can easily descend thence 
into the interior of China, In point of dangerous 
capabilities, no sort of comparison can be establi- 
shed between this line of railway and the port of 
Lazareff. 
1L—Wurcu 1s THE MORE DANGEROUS To JaPAN, 

Russta or Cuina ? 

In order to bring more vividly before the reader’s 
eye what we have thus far been describing, 
we have decided upon issuing a map, from 
which it will be observed that Askabad is now in 
direct communication with the capital of Russia, 
while the line fiom the former place to Samarkand 
is at present under construction. It is reported 
that further lines to Kokhand and Taskend will be 
speedily laid out. Originally this Asiatic line was 
intended to convey troopsto India, Afghanistan, or 
Persia, But England has not been slow to take 
the necessary precautions against Russian de- 
signs, and measures are being vigorously taken 
to extend railway communication far into the in- 
terior of Afghanistan, The Russians, therefore, 
have at present no advantage over the English 
in Central Asia so far as facility of transporta- 
tion is concemed, and have to turn their attention 
cither to Persia or the western borders of China. 
It will be fortunate for the Far East if they fix 
their attention on the former country ; but if they 
extend their railway to the Chinese frontier, the 
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fate of most of the western provinces of China is 
already sealed. 

At the outset, it was designed to turn this line 
northward and extend it through Siberia as far as 
Vladivostock. The time required was said to be 
alittle over 20 years, but in a nation’s life a space 
of 20 years is nothing, for we ourselves have 
already seen 19 summers since the Restoration. 
But the danger of the East will not be 20 years 
in coming. Its advent will be first heralded by 
the extension of the Russian line to Mii and) 
Kuldja, which will be within two or three years, | 
and the magnitude of the danger will grow 
greater as the rails approach nearer and nearer to 
the Pacific coast. 

In making calculations as to future events, we 
must guard ourselves against the influence of 
mere sentiment. Everybody wishes to live hun- 
dreds of years, but nothing is more certain than 
that we must all die in less than one hundred years. 
One would be inclined to believe that China will be 
able to remain in her present condition to the end 
of all time, so vast is the extent of her dominions 
and so numerous her population. But this isa 
mere sentiment. Upon calm reflection, it appears 
tolerably certain that the north-western portions of 
her territory will be ere long invaded and occu- 
pied by the Russians, A country’s boundaries 
are like embankments; when once the frontier is 
broken through, there is little hope of resisting the 
invading flood before it reaches the very centre of 
the country. It is small comfort to think that the 
western frontiers of China are far distant from her 
capital. While Port Lazareft and Vladivostock 
are incapable of serving as the basis of any naval 
operations on a large scale, the extensiou of the 
Russian railway @ into the interior of China 
must certainly prove a most momentous danger to 
the East. The question demanding immediate 
solution is: which is more dangerous to Japan, 
the existence of China in her present state or her 
assimilation into Russian territory? Both are 
menacing to Japan, but between the two there 
must be a vast difference in the degree of danger. 


TI].—Tue Dancer To Japan or a Russian 
Occupation ov Cun 

In point of territorial extent, population, and 
wealth, China isa sufficiently strong antagonist to 
Japan. At present the Middle Kingdom does not 
Seem powerful enough, but with the improvement 
of her naval and land forces, she will soon become 
adangerous neighbour. However, if she increases 
in her fighting capacity, we will not remain 
far behind her, and, judging from the energetic 
efforts with which Japan is endeavouring to play 
a part on the world's stage, it does not appear 
that China will be so strong as to overshadow us. 
We, therefore, ought not to fear much from the 
preservation of China in her present condition. 
On the other hand, Russia takes a leading position 
among the great Powers of the world, and if once 
she geis a hold on the north-western parts of 
China, and proceeds toward Japan, we must Le 
utterly powerless to oppose the irresistible force of 
the invasion, whatever progress we may have made 
inthe meantime. Moreover, the people of the north 
western provinces of China are most remaikable 
for their bravery and daring, so that their 
assimilation by Russia deprives China of her back- 
bone, while the gain to Russia will be immea. 
surable. It will thus be seen that to allow Russia 
to gain a firm footing on the soil of China is io 
prepare a step toward the ruin of our own country 
It will, therefore, be admitted by every one at all 
acquainted with the affairs of the world that it is 
far more unwise for us to suffer Russia (o annex 
to her dominions the north-western provinces of 
China, than to allow the latter country to main- 
tain her present territorial integrity. 

Some people may say that it would be wise to pur- 
sue an aggressive policy towards China and share 
the spoils logether with Russia, and thereby main- 
tain the former relative positions of the two countries 
undisturbed. ‘This scheme is daring enough, but 
it is impracticable for there is a fatal obstacle 
inthe way. We allude to the friendly relations 
which have been existing for more than ten yen 
tween Englandand China. Russia is the great rival 
of England in the Kast, and it is accordingly 
the latter’s policy to give assistance to China 
in order to check the progress of Russia’s eastward 
policy. For these twenty years, since the North 
China War, England has witnessed many changes 
of Government, but the policy of using China asa 
barrier to the Rossian advance has remained an- 
altered, and cach new ycar sees the bonds of 
friendship between the two countries drawn closer 
and firmer than ever, At present, in higher eircles 
in England, it is tacitly aduitted that Chi 0 
ally, and the Chinese regarded with love and | 
respect, Whether or not it is because Englishmen | 
have an allinity to the Chinaman’s quality of per- 
severence, the former have a high opinion’ of their! 
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Oriental friends’ ability in business. These are 
trifling facts, but there is no doubt as to the inti- 
mate relationship between thetwocountries. Chin. 
evidently relies on the advice and the friendly as- 
surances of England, in showing a bold front to 
Russia in the Korean peninsula and elsewhere. 
England’s relations to China may fittingly be com- 
pared with her relations to Turkey. As every- 
body well knows, England is a great Power in the 
East, possessing as «he does, a strong basis in the 
form of Australia. Nobody, therefore, who under 
stands international affairs, will fail to see the dis- 
astrous consequences of pursuing: an aggressive 
policy towards China, which may really be con- 
sidered as an ally of England. If England gives 
aid to China in the form of arms and money, what 
hope is there for us, brave though we may be, to gain 
any victory over our neighbour ? Shall we, then, 
ally ourselves to Russia? What we fear most and 
heed most are men-of-war, and in point of navies 
what comparison can be made between England 
and Russia? Were our country contiguous to 
Russia, and were there nothing to fear in naval 
warfare, it might be a fairly wise stroke of policy 
toform an alliance with Russia. But nothing could 
be more hazardous than to attempt an invasion 
of China, against such a powerful naval State as 
England. 

Even granting that we should Le free from Eng- 
land’s interference, and that we should be able to 
acquire territory in China, will it make our coun- 
try's position any the less exposed to danger? 
Assuming that we were to obtain exactly the same 
extent of land in China as the Russians, we should 
stand toward them just in the same position in 
point of relative strength as before, so far as tert 
torial extension is concerned, but we should have 
brought ourselves into direct contact with the 
dreaded enemy, while, moreover, the assump- 
tion of equal success in territorial acquisition is far 
from being admissible. Thus from every point of 
view, it is far more advantageous to sufler China 
to maintain her present status, than to allow Russia 
to conquer her, 

IV.—ALLNce Between Jara 
ENGLAND. 

If it is true, as we think it is, that the existence 
of the Chinese Empire in its present form is highly 
conducive to our welfare, we must shape our 
policy in the East so as to secure the end that we 
desire. An old saying tells us that “oneness of 
purpore produces harmony of conduct.” As 
in private conduct, so is it also in the managem 
of state affairs. Unless a nation has a definite 
purpose, its policy will be only vacillating and 
there will be no harmony in its conduct. If, 
glancing over the situation in the East, we are im- 
pressed with the urgent necessity of pursuing a 
certain particular line of policy, we ought to fix 
our eyes on that policy and shape our’ conduct 
accordingly. So long as we remain without any 
fixed purpose, ready to be startled by every trifling 
occurrence, there is very small hope of the main= 
tenance of our independence among the nations of 
the world. 

As is well said in an ancient treatise on military 
tactics, it is very dangerous to arouse suspicion in 
other people’s minds, when in reality there is 
nothing in our own purpose calling for such dis- 
trust. We do not know whether or not it is the 
purpose of our Government to attempt to conquer 
China, but, judging from all we know of our 
national affairs, it does not appear that that is 
exactly our object. We grieve, however, to say 
that our foreign policy has tended to excite in the 
minds of the Chinese nation a strong: suspicion as 
to the nature of our intentions towards their 
country, leading them to regard us as their un- 
alterable enemies, 

Whatever is harboured in one’s mind is sooner 
or later manifested outwardly; and, however long 
it may take, no good intention can fail to excite a 
corresponding [viendly feeling in other people's 
breasts. If we make up our mind to culti- 
vate the friendship of China, our western neigh- 
bour will not fail in the end to regard us with 
correspondingly good will, though at first she may 
view us with suspicion, And if the Government 
of Peking were once to put confidence in us, every 
thing in the East would go on very smoothly, and 
there would no longer be any danger of creating 
mutual ill- feeling and friction on account of trifling 
accidents, leading to loss of time and temporary 
disturbance of peace. 

Certain judicious precautions must, of course, be 
used in eariyy on intercourse with other coun. 
tries, so as lo avoid the danger of being deceived 
oroverpowered, But the primary purpose must 
be definnely kept in v We must take a large- 
minded view of the situation, and, cementing the 
bonds of union between Japan and China, we 
must use all ou cforts to check the eastward pro. 
gress of Russia on one hand, and secure the safety 
of Korea on the other. In’ doing so, we shall be 
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all the time working for the ultimate benefit of our 
own country. It may be somewhat late, but the 
opportunity has not yet entirely passed away. 

In England the Government changes in obedi- 
ence to public opinion, and it is accordingly im- 
possible for the rulers of that country to wage an 

nvading war on a large scale without regard to 

its justice or injustice. But so far as small, weak 
States are concerned, England has very’ often 
shown no scruple in conquering them, so that we 
cannot entirely trust her. But considering the 
nature of her position towards Russia, and consi- 
dering also her intimate relations with China, it 
appears certain that she would be more or less 
affected by the invasion of this country by Russia. 
It, therefore, seems the wisest and the most prac- 
ticable policy for the maintenance of peace in the 
East, to unie with China and act with the co-ope- 
ration of England, that is to say, to forma triple 
alliance between the three countries. 

China indeed is not indifferent to her danger, 
for she is busily engaged in making defensive 
preparations for ier north-western frontiers. But 
she is unable to employ all her efforts in that 
direction, partly because of her fear of invasion 
by some of the Western Powers from the sea, but 
principally because she suspects Japan of unfriend- 
ly intentions towards her. If we let her know now 
that we harbour no aggressive designs, and that, 
on the contrary, our primary purpose is to main= 
tain the peace of the East, the Middle Kingdom 
will be more unrestrained in the prosecution of 
such urgent works as the defence of the north 
western provinces. It will be far more economical 
to assist China in resisting the aggressive move- 
ments of Russia, than to await the tuin of our 
neighbour and then try to cope single-handed with 
the victorious armies of the great Northern Power. 

What China now needs most urgently are rail- 
ways and telegraph line: ngland and Ger- 
many have advised her to undertake these 
necessary works, but she appears to be undecided. 
As our own interest is indirectly concerned, we 
ought, when once we make up our mind on the 
question we have been treating thus far, to use all 
our efforts to induce the Chinese Government to 
speedily take up those undertakings. When once 
China's confidence is obtained, it will be an easy 
aliair to settle the position of Korea. If our 
assistance can enable China to secure the safety 
of Korea, we may give her our hearty aid. But 
these considerations are of secondary importance ; 
what concern us most are the eastward move- 
ments of Russia, involving the fate of both Japan 
and Chin: 

Diplomacy is a delicate thing, and must be 
handled with a keen insight into the condilions of 
each particular case. But the general turn of events 
in the East does not differ much from what has 
been thus far described. Nothing is more fraught 
with danger to a State than the fact that it has no 
definite purpose in its foreign policy ; for when it 
has no settled object, its conduct, though innecent 
in reality, is liable to awake suspicion in the 
minds of other nations. And, in order to fix our 
purpose, we must take a broad view of the whole 
situation, instead of paying attention to minor 
circumstances. 
























































OBSERVATIONS ON HOKKAIDO. 
eg a 


By Sext Naontxo, a Grapvate or tHe Law 
PARTMENT IN THE IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY, 


De- 





On August 5th, when the heat of summer was 
at its highest point, Counts Inoue and Yamagata 
started for the north on a tour of inspection, For 
forty days their Excellencies diligently examined 
Holskaido and enquired into the state of the local 
ministration and the means of liveliliood of the 
people there; shrinking neither from discomfort nor 
unger, neither on sea nor on land, in the pursuit 
of their object, exploring dense forests, defying 
darkening fogs, and lodging in the huts of poor 
fishermen on lonely shores. Words are incapable 
of doing justice to the earnestness of their Excel- 
lencies to promote the prosperity of Hokkaido, 
ind thereby to advance the interests of the country 
atlarge. I, therefore, doubt not that the future of 
the island will receive intelligent_and liberal con- 
sideration atthe hands of a Government which 
numbers such oflicials. 

Tt will, no doubt, appear superfluous therefore 
for me to write my humble opinions about the island, 
but in offering my observations to your readers, | 
have, I think, some claims of my own, [was ad- 
mitted into the retinue of their Excellencies, and, 
under their special favour, was enabled to follow 
them wherever they went, where, indeed, other 
members of their suiie were not allowed to go. ‘Thus 
TF have something to impart to your readers, and 
certain considerations to submit for their criticism, 
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as tothe island of Hokkaido. Should my views 

coincide with those of the Government and express 

the wishes of the inhabitants of that region, I can 
have nothing more to desire. 

eiore I started on the journey, I had been 
accustomed to hear that the land was fertile and | 
that products were abundant both on land and 
sea in Hokkaido, and my own personal observa- 
tion has on the whole confirmed this. But the 
question arises, how is it that the rich capa- 
city of the island remains almost entirely un- 
utilized, after the spending of tens of millions of 
yen since the establishment of the Kaitakushi in 

1869? This question has not suggested itself to 
me alone, but it must also have pressed itself upon 
the atiention of many who have recently visited that 
island. There may be several causés to account 
for the anomaly, but, speaking roughly, the dif- 
ficulty is that no enterprise is remunerative there. 
Without alluring prospects of profit, who will 
migrate to such a distant place? What is most 
urgently needed is, then, to remove all the obstacles 
that’ now lie before the prosperous conduct of agri- 
cultural, industrial, and fishing enterprises, and to 
take measures to secure the success of such under- 
takings. I shall proceed to consider more at 
length, one by one, each of the above mentioned 
three classes of undertakings. 

I shall first speak of the fisheries. As is well 
known, the most important marine products in 
Hokkaido are salmon, herrings, fish manure and 
Kombu. Immense wealth is, as it were, hoarded 
in them, but at present no profit is obtained by the 
fishermen there. In order to substantiate my re- 
marks, I refer below to the statistics prepared 
by the principal fishermen of Nemuro:— 




















Herrixar. none, 
Quantity caught by a fateami in a season 200.00 
Tax in kind 1s per cent. , and payment to liquidate 

the debt to the Government (0 per cent.) * 42.00 
(Quantity remaining... asset 158.00 
Value of the above 158 koku (at yen 3.J0 per koku 531.40 

Expenses :— 

Waxes of 16 labourers ‘at yen 1g each? 






Priceof tice 
Tabourers 

Min skogu, and sake 

Fund laid aside to liquidate hoats and nets 

Purchase of 1g0 mats mushiro, 

Improved mats fcr packing guano 

Miccellaneous expenses during the season 

Interest on capital 3-6 per cent monthly) 





"koku, at yen 7-50 koku. to feed 








Total expenses. es... josie AS 
Comparing the income, yen 521.40, and expenses, 
yen 643.75) the latter shows an excess of yen 
122.35. These figures are said to be the average 
for three ordinary years, and the price is that at 
the place of production. 





Kou. xox, 
Quantity collected by one boat JulysNovember) ..... 70.00 
Taxes “tg kok and liquidation of Government 
debts (4.2 koku, eens oe 18,90 
Quantity remaining si8o 


Quive the above sr kok “af which 3¢ kokw at 
fide et sand whskok at jen 2.80 per 
Expenses -— 
Wises of § labourers, at yen t8 each 
Prods of rice to Teed the above "June #8ih= 
fragt» kok 0.7g at yor 7.20 per ko 
Misce laneou's expenses of labor 
Mim rhisin take, ete 
Purchase of mats vshiro 
Liquidation of buildings, boats, ete 
Miscellaneous expenses 
Labels for 4¢0 haus of Kombi 
Interest un eapital : 





Novem: 











Total expenses 
Loss 29.17 
These figures refer to the most hopeful year, and 
the prices quoted are the highest at the place of 
production. 


Saumon.—(Ie tHe vicinity oF Niswipersv). 





















tina season by one tateam 179.00 
5 ‘at.), liquidation of Government debt 
6 per cent.j, and the shore rate hursa-hi, 1.5 
percent.) 38 
Remaining quantity 13198 
Value of the above 131.75 koku, at y/ 0,00 per koku.... 790.50 
Expenses :— 
Kice to feed 1g labourers (Aug. 1sth—Nor. ath). ... 81.00 
Sule for curing 372 bays roy 30 
Waves of 1 labourers, at jen 1s each 336.20 
Liquidation of nets, boats, ete 00 





Shivu,and Mua 


30.00 
3e.00 


Sake, Shin 





Misfellaneous expenses 
Interest on capital 








Total expenses... 74.50 


Profit .. aibeaisnne t.s0 
‘These statistics refer to the average for three ordi- 
nary years, and the price quoted is the ordinary 
rate at the place of production. ‘ 

From the figures thus far given, it will be seen 
that, while the herring and Aomdu fisheries are un- 
profitable, the salmon fishing at Nishibetsu alone 
Fields a. slight remuneration. Bat it must be re- 
jembered that Nishibetsu is specially noted for 




















represent the condition of the salmon fishing in 
general. I shall, therefore, give the statistics for 
Shibetsu and Menashi. 


Sausor. Koxty 
Quantity caught by one utarnt 
Tax 1s per cent.) bquidation of Government debts 
6 per cent, and the shore-rate (hamagukari, 
Aig per cent.) 





Remaining quantity, 


Value of the above 15 koku,at sen 4.60 per koku..... 
Expenses. 




















Rice to feed lahourers (August 1sth—November 
1sth at ser 7.80 per koku rl tee 81.00 
Kes oF labourers, at yen 1 per head. 225.00 
1 (320 bays, at yen 6g a bag 208.00 
Liquidation of nets, ship, ete. 150.00 
Subey shoyu, and mu, ete. 20.00 
Miscellaneous expenses 30.00 
Interest on capital 49.00 
Total expenses 763.00 


These figures are the average for three ordinary 
years and the price is the average at the place of 
production. 





























Satan. kone. 
Quantity canght by a sashiamié sos 490.00 

‘Tax ‘is per cent. , liquidation of Government debis 
(G per cent. , and shore-rate (14 per cent.) « 99.00 
Remaining quantity... 310.00 
Value of the above sto koku, atyen 4.40 per koku ...... 1,364.00 
Expenses. — van. 
Wases of 26 labourers, at yen 1g each 390.09 
Rice to feed labourers, 38.5 Kokw 325.00 
Liquidation of nets, beats, 300 00 
Salt ogo bags! at yen -08 p 410.00 
Miso, shisu, ete., and miscellaneous expenses 05.00 
Intetest on capital. 99.09 
Total expenses ors . 1,326.00 








These figures are the average for three years 
(slightly better than usual), and the price is that 
usually prevailing at the place of production. 

In certain places, fishermen are enabled to fish 
herrings and salmon and collect Kombu in the 
same year. In such places, the expense of hiring 
labourers is largely economized. But statistics 
from those places show that even there the profit 
does not much exceed yen 100:— 


Guoss Eannixe 





1. Herrings. 

Quantity caught with a careami by 161 

Tax 15 per cent.), liquidation of Gov 
6 per cent.), and shore-rate 


300.00 





ent debt 
mugakarts:} per 











Quantity remaining... arceenisentd 


Value of the above 1¢ koleu, at yen 330 per t00 kolku 
- Kombe 

Quantity caught with 3 canoes by 16 men 

‘Tax and other payments to the Government 





Quantity remaining 


Value of the above 116.25 koku, at yen 360 per 100 
eoku 

Quantity canght with a tateani by 16 men 

axes and other public payment vss 





Quantity remaining 


Value of the above 1g$ koku, at yen §.40 per kokit 
Total for the three 











Expense: 
Waues of 16 men ‘including. allowances for travel- 

Ling expenses from the South? $60.00 
Mats. 200 packs 90.00 


Rice te feed 16 men during q months, allowing 1 
teach per day, and at the rate of 30% 7.59 per 
2 ‘ 343.00 











Liquidation of boats and nets 300.00 
Salt for caring salmon ‘230 bags) T9260 
Sake, soyt, and miso. ete. 60.60 
Miscellaneous expenses : 60.00 
Paper ior labeling sacks of kimmhu 7.50 








Improved mats for packing guano 
Interest on capital. sees. 


Total expenses 
Pront 








1,653.50 

: tiyee 
Excluding all unprofitable fisheries, and confin- 
ing our attention to those alone which are profit- 
able, it is observed that the most. remunerative 
hardly yield 9 per cent. annual interest, while 
the common profit ranges between 5 and 7 per 
cent. per annum. ‘Thus, speaking in general, the 
fishery industries in Hokkaidé yield barely 5 per 
cent. interest. In Toky, one can get 7 per cent. 
interest by holding Public Bonds, or at the least 5 
per cent. by holding Navy Bonds. Who, then, 
will undergo the hardships and inconvenience of 
life in Hokkaid® to obtain such a low and precari- 
ous rate of profit? That the people in the island 
are still pursuing their enterprises even at such a 
disadvantage is to be attributed partly to their in- 
ability to seck new ficlds of action and partly to 
their hopes of a revival of tradal activity. 

I shall now proceed to mention the more impor: 
tant of the causes that have conspired to bring 
about this condition, ‘They are as follows :—(1) 
the heavy tax upon marine products, and the im- 
position of an export-tax; (2) the lowering of the 
price of marine products by the appreciation of 
paper money ; (3) inconvenience of transportation, 
especially since the cessation of the competition 
between the rival shipping companies (the Kyodo 
and Mitsu Bishi); (4) indiscriminate borrowing 
of money from the Government. since the esta- 
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blishment of the Kaitakushi; (5) the standard of 
living has become more luxurious, under the in- 
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fluence of the rise of prices some years ago, and of 
the borrowing of Government money ; (6) the im- 
provement of Kombu and the mode of packing it 
has been initiated but lately, and the carrying 
out of these measures do not yet work smoothly 
and (7) the high price of rice, salt, and other 
articles of daily consumption. 

Besides these, there are other causes, to which, 
however, allusion cannot be made. But the above 
mentioned seven circumstances are the principal 
causes, and it may yet be possible to promote the 
prosperity of the fishing industries, by removing 
these impediments as far as possible. And whether 
any of them can be removed of not, I shall consider 
in my next article. 

In enumerating the causes of the present difficul- 
ties of the fishermen in Hokkaido, I placed at the 
head the heavy taxation of marine products and 
the export-taxes on the same. On reaching 
Hokkaido, complaints about this matter came 
to my notice before anything else, and, what- 
ever might be the difference in the customs and 
manners of the people and in the climate of the 
different localities in the island, whether on its 
eastern coasts or in the western regions, whether 
in the north or in the south, everywhere through- 
out the island all were unanimous in complaining of 
the severity of the taxation on marine products. 

The so-called marine tax in kind is peculiar to 
Hokkaido, and its rate varies according to the 
conditions of each fishing place, but ranges between 
20 and 10 per cent. Thus for every 100 koku of 
fish or kombu obtained, the fisherman has to pay 
20 koku, which is afterwards sold by the Govern- 
meat, the proceeds of the sale going to the Trea- 
sury. Merely from the point of view of quantity, 
a rate of 10-20 per cent. is no light taxation, but to 
make it still more unbearable, the products to be 
paid in the form of tax have to be brought to 
a finished state before being delivered to the 
Government. Thus in the case of salmon, the 
fish must be cured with salt, while in the case of 
guano, the manure has to be neatly packed in 
improved bags. Taking into account the cost of 
the salt, the bags, and the labour, the fishermen are 
loaded with an excessively heavy burden. 

Besides the weight of the tax, they have to 
undergo various inconveniences. Before sending 
their products to the market, tax-collectors have 
to inspect them, which causes considerable delay 
and consequent. disadvantage in disposing of 
them. [i not infrequently happens that, while the 
tedious process of official inspection is thus going 
on, the approach of the forbidden season of navi- 
gation in Hokkaido obliges the ships, specially 
Tired from Hakodate and other places for the pur- 
pose, to leave without a cargo. And, even in such 
cases, the fishermen have to’ pay the owners of the 
ships’ what is popularly known as “the empty 
vessel rate.” 

Besides the above direct tax, there is an indirect 
tax called the export-tax, levied since 1875. The 
export-tax is not levied on agricultural products, 
being limited to marine products. _Nominally, 
ship-owners are taxed with a duty of 4 per cent. 
ad valorem, but really the money is paid by the 
fishermen themselves. 

If this be the inconvenience and severity of the 
system of marine taxation from the fisherman's 
point of view, is the Treasury profited by a corres- 
ponding income? On thecontrary, I am disposed 
to think that the Government reaps after all no 
profit and that the system uselessly gives rise 
to dissatisfaction and discontent among the 
people. For, in the first place, a vast amount of 
money has to be expended in sending out a large 
number of officials to collect the tax and also to 
examine the actual quantity of the products so as 
to prevent evasion of payment. In the next place, 
the products that have been received in the shape 
of tax have to be disposed of, and in selling them 
the Government is compelled to incur great loss, 
because, as it would be injudicious to compete in 
the market with the products of the people, the 
officials must wait until the latter have been all 
disposed of, when the price goes down by one half 
of its original rate. Now, the total amount of the 
marine tax in kind is about yer 600,000, and the 
cost of collecting it is computed at about yen 
200,000, that is, one-third of the whole amount 
collected. I cannot say that I approve of such a 
system of taxation, 

Why does this system of taxation then hold in a 
country so recently opened as Hokkaido? Its 
origin dates back to the reign of the house of 
Matsumae, when, however, the mode of levying 
the tax was very liberal, and the fishermen had 
little to complain of; for, although the rate was the 
same as at present, they paid in reality only a 
fraction of the legal amount. I do not think it 
wise to follow any such loose method of taxation, 
ner do T approve of the tacit permission thus given 
to the people to publicly defraud the Government, 
But I earnestly hope that either the rate will be 
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lowered or that some other method will be adopted 
to save both the payers and collectors of the tax 
the present trouble, cost, and inconvenience. Some 
persons advocate the abolition of payment in kind, 
and the fixing of the rate at the present amount, 
fey 10-20 per cent., by calculating the average 
quantity of products and their prices during 
several successive years, and also the establishment 
of guilds in each locality, to be held responsible 
for the payment of the tax. This plan is worth 
attention. At all events, unless some modific: 
tions are introduced into the present system, it 
will be difficult to insure the prosperity of the 
fisheries in Hokkaido, 

I now proceed to consider the second cause of 
the present difficulties of the fishermen in Hokkai- 
do, which is the fall in the value of marine pro 
ducts caused by the general depreciation of prices. 
The effects of the appreciation of paper have Leen 
“felt by every class of people in every part of the 
Empire, but its direct consequences have been 
most severely felt by the fishermen in Hokkaido. 
While, on the one hand, owing to want of facilities 
in transportation, the cost of production—including 
the value of articles consumed, and the wages of 
labourers—has been very slow to follow the down- 
ward course of prices in the south, on the other 
hand marine products could barely fetch half their 
former prices, and thus immense losses hav 
been incurred by those engaged in the fishing 
industry in the island. Moreover, in 1878 and 1879, 
when the products of the sea commanded ex 
traordinarily high prices, the people gradually 
raised their standard of living, thinking that money 
could be at any time obtained, and very few ever 
thought of putting past a portion of their earnings 
for future contingencies. As already stated, how- 
ever, their income, which was at one time enormous 
as expressed in paper, has gradually decreased in 
amount, until at’ present they scarcely obtain 
enough to carry on their employment. While 
their income has thus steadily decreased, it has 
been a matter of great difliculty for them to lower 
their standard of living in like proportion, and 
having neither reserve funds nor credit on which 
to borrow capital, many of the best established 
fishermen have been reduced to bankruptcy, while 
those apparently less unfortunate are in a hardly 
less deplorable condition when their financial 
are revealed. No doubt the fishermen are not solely 
to blame, for they have been but victims of the 
general disturbance of the national economy ; and 
though to a certain extent such disturbances can be 
controlled by the exertions of the Government, 
nothing human can be fice from unexpected 
changes, and it is surely every man’s concern to 
make necessary provision to meet such unlooked- 
for events. Ii the people are averse to the taking 
of such necessary precautions, it will be useless 
for the Government to endeavour singlehanded to 
protect their interests. I, therefore, suggest that 
the fishermen themselves should reflect on their 
conduct in the past, and take care not to be guilty 
of the same folly in the future. 

‘The next circumstance demanding our attention 
is the inconvenience of transportation. Hokkaido 
is naturally ill-provided with fine harbours, while 
the seas that surround it are noted for their violence 
and for the prevalence of dense fogs, which greatly 
impede navigation. Outland, also, various obstacles 
present themselves to check the extension of means 
of communication, even the river courses being ren- 
dered unfit for navigation by the presence ot t 
and other obstacles in their beds. Except between 
Hakodate, and Otaru and Nemuro, there is no 
regular line of steamship communication in Hok 
aido, and as a consequence the price of articles 
of daily consumption, such as sake, miiso, tice, 
shoyi, cte., is fully twice as high as in the south. 
‘The carriage of a bag of salt from Hakodate 
muro cosis as much as 16 sen, so that the sal 
which sells elsewhere at 25-30 sen a bay, command 
at Nemuro 63 or 64 sen. ‘The transportation 
thence to different fishing localities still more en: 
hances the ‘This every other 
article imported from the south, The same cir 
cumstance, which enhances the prices of articles of 
consumption, operates to lower the prices of priv 
ducts. “For instance, a commodity worth yea 4.Co 
per hole at Hakodate cannot be sold at the plav 
of production at much beyond yen 3.00. ‘The=r 
His of inconvenience in transportation are 
ns limited ta the case of fishermen, but 
other classes of the inh 
esaurces of Hokkaido, it 
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Kushiro, A’keshi, Hanasaki, ete; and [have no 
doubt that the list could be considerably extended. 
‘The coasts of Hokkaido are notorious for the alund 
ance of dangerous rocks, and in view of the injuries 
these inflict on shipping and the extent to which they 
check navigation, it is of great importance to have 
the whole coast carefully sounded and surveyed. 
Most of the large navigable rivers, such as the Ish 
kari, Kushiro and others, are at present unfit 
for the passage of steam boats, their beds being full 
of obstructions. It will be a comparatively easy 
task to improve them, so as to fit them for naviga- 
tion purposes, Lam informed that the autho! 
have plans for cutting roads, and I hope that 
they will speedily carry out their scheme. As to the 
opening of mail lines” to various ports in Hokkai 
do, I must look to the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. As 
it is impossible, however, to expect that a private 
company will undertake an enterprise which has 
litile prospect of profit, it seems to me desirable to 
grant acertain amount of subsidy money to the 
company for its routes in Hokkaido. In/a word, 
it is principally due to the inconvenience of tran: 
portation on land and sea that complete success is 
unattainable in the development of the land and 
sea resources of the island, and I earnestly hope 
that the authorities will speedily undertake the 
works above recommended—the construction of 
harbours, the sounding of the coast, the improve- 
ment of the siver courses, and the opening of roads 
and mail lines. 





























(To becontinued). 











DIARY OF A RESIDENT IN SOUL, 


The following extracts from the diary of Mr. 
Inoue Kakugoro, the editor of the Korean Offici 
Gazette, are published in the Fiji Shimpo >— 

September 13th.—Yesterday Mr. Chin. Shum- 
tak, the Prime Minister, resigned, and Mr. Kim 
Hei-shi received the appointment of Minister of 
the Left. After repeatedly declining it, he has at 
length accepted the appointment to-day, and in an 
interview with His Majesty, presented a memorial. 
The ex-Prime Minister, Mr. Chin Shun-tak, has 
been appointed, together with Mr. Kim Ko-shiu, 
the former Minister of the Right, to the office 
of Han-fuji, which means Retired Minister. 
Han-fiji ave held in high reverence, and can at 
any time visit the King to advise His Majesty as 
to the political affairs of the day. 

September 14th.—The memorials presented 
by high officials yesterday have surprised every 
boly.. ‘The newly appointed Minister of the 
Leli, Mr. Kim Het-shi, simply asked to be released 
trom the responsibilities recently put on him; 
the officials of giokudé rank advised the King 
to devote himself to the acquisition of know 
ledge; while those of the rank of Shéshu en 
treated the King to recall the Retived Min 
ters. No official, therefore, made any reference 
to the real politica sof the country. 
In this country, the Prime Minister, and the 
Ministers of the Left d Right are called the three 
Ministers of State, and occupy the highest places 
inthe Government. Every measure ol State had 
formetly to receive their sanction, and accordingly 
they wielded vast power, But during the last twenty 
or (hirty years and until recently, the relations of 
the reyal family exercised immense influence, and 
the three Ministers of State were relegated to a 
place of comparative insignificance. Sull they 
had the power of giving tl approval to adimini 
strative affairs, but of Tate the acquisition of power 
by a_cliss of minor officials called betsa nitipe 
(special favourites of the King) has completely 
thrown the three Ministers into the shade. ‘The 
latter accordingly have come to be tegarded as 
merely titular dignitaries of State, and it is only 
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Every ‘statesman, there 
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ions 

The Minister of the Left, Mr. Kim Hei shi, 
has again presented to His Majesty, a memorial, 
asking to be released from his new otlice. Mr. 
Kim says in the memorial that he has little 

ity 10 manage sucee=sfully the intemal and for 
utirs of his country, which ave at present 
condition most difficult to handle. He complains 
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that his advice to introduce reforms in the ad- 
ministration and to enforce neglected laws, 
had been ubecded by the King. He then 
recceds to ca the atiention of Tis Majesty to 
what hee sts the ight priveances 5s"? (1) that the 
public money midered on useless works, 
leaving semcdy money enough to earry on the 
laiiy ites of os Wistr ation s— (2 hat the 
people both in the enpital and in the country are 
ma state of Chienic panic on acceunt of the 


undanice of robbers; (3) that, although the 





number of soldiers trained in foreign dull is ine 


creasing, they are not kept under sufficient dis- 
cipline, so that in ordinary times they are a nui- 
sance to the citizens, and in times of war desert 
the ranks in large numbers; (4) that the circula- 
tion of the fdyosen coins is disadvantageous to the 
peoples (5) that the Government is incapable of 
obtaining the friendship and credit of the Treaty 
Powers, and constantly exposes itsel{ to their derision 
and conlempt; (0) that the King allows himself to 
be duped by his favourites, the detsu-ntiiji, and 
distegards the loyal counsels of the Ministers of 
State; (7) that the laws are not enforced ; and (8) 
that the loyalty of the people is being alienated by 
the appointment of local officials from those alone 
who succeed in procuring the patronage of the 
favourites of the King. Even if Mr. Kim had the 
confidence of His Majesty, he avows himself in- 
able of grappling with these grievances,” 
and being without that confidence, he says he 
is compelled to ask to be released from the high 
responsibilities now puton his shoulders. ‘Ihe 
King has replied that His Majesty is very well 
aware of the loyalty of Mr. Kim; that’ what 
the new Minister of the Left says about the 
“grievances” is all true, and that His Majesty 
hopes that he, the King, may not be refused the 
opportunity of repenting his follies. 

From the time of my first arrival here, in the 
close of 1882, until the coup d’etal of 1884, the posi- 
tions of the Prime Minister and the Ministers of the 
Left and the Right were filled respectively by K6 
Jun-lok, Kim Hei-tok, and Chin Sun-tak. In 
December, 1884, the last-named gentleman be- 
came Prime Minister, and in January, 1885, 
Messrs. Kim Késhu and Kim Hei-shi were ap- 
pointed respectively Ministers of the Left and 
Right. ‘The Minister of the Left is officially above 
the Minister of the Right; but Mr. Kim K6-shu is 
inferior in birth to, and youngerin agethan, Mr. Kim 
Hei-shi; and further they belong to different politi- 
cal factions, the former being identified with the 
Eastern, and the latter with the Western faction. 
On account of these circumstances Mr. Kim Hei- 
felt wronged, and the two Ministers were not on 
very good terms with each other, so that in April 
or May, 1885, they both resigned. At that 
lime the Japanese press interpreted their hosti- 
lity to mean that Mr. Kim Hei-shi was a 
number of the philo Chinese party, while Mr. 
Kim Koé-shu leaned towards Japan. In truth, 
they neither o/ them lean to one’ country or to the 
other, but if such an inclination has to be ascribed 
to them, it would be nearer the truth to say that 
Mr. Kim Ko-shu is philo-Chinese and Mr. Kim 
Hei-shi philo-Japanese. After their retirement, 
Mr. Chin continued to be Prime Minister until 
the close of last year, when he resigned his office 
and Mr, Kim Hei-tok was called to become Mini- 
ster of the Right. But the latter declined the 
nomination and Mr. Chin was again recalled to 
office. Recently heagain resigned, and Mr, Kim 
Hei-shi has been appointed Minisier of the Left. 
At present the political power of this country is in 
the hands of the Western faction, and accord- 
ingly the new Minister will be very popular. 
But his avtempt to oust the betsw-ntizt seems 
hardly politic, however sincere his motives may 
be. ‘The King is fond of heating about other civie 
lized counties, and is ever ready to patronize 
any of his subjects who either understands a fo- 
reign language or has visited a foreign country. 
Theretore, to attempt to remove such persons at 
once from the court, would be an imprudent policy. 
Mr, Kin Késhu also still enjoys the confidence of 
the King ; 90 that from every point of view, it is to be 
regretied that Mr. Kim Hei-shi has put himself in 
an antagonistic position to the detsu-niviji, But T 
mly believe that, if he shows decision enough, 
he will effect great reforms in Korean. politics. 
En passant Mr. Kim Hei-shi belongs to that 
section of the Kims which is called the Anté Kims. 
The Kims are bound by their family vow not to 
sit with their Laces towards China, nor to speak to 
or have intercourse with the Chinese.” It is: said 
that the new Minister is strictly Jaithful to his vow. 

‘The custom of the country requires that a states- 
man who has been called to the office of either of 
the three Ministers of State, shall shut himself up 
in his house and veluse the visits of relatives and 























































































friends, thercby to show to the country that he 
thinks himself unworthy of the new honour. The 
King first cals him by letter, but he excuses him- 
self Ollivials of the futteshidshu rank are next 
sent to his residence; and on his still remaini 
firm in deliving the offer, those of the shid 
rank are di-payched, but he of course persists in 

















excusing Lainect At this point the King may 
give up lis attempt, but if he really desires to 
Ctiect the appointment, the. statesman is brought 


to the palace by one of the high officials. He 
then presents bis memorial to the King, and if his 
opinion is endorsed by His Majesty, he is ap. 
pointed a Minister. But Mr. Kint Hei-shi wished 
ter his memorial was accepted, and, in 
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doing so, he is said to have had_an object in view. 
‘As already said, the position of the three Ministers 
has becomie nominal, the real power having been 
usurped by the relations of the Royal family and 
the betsu-niiiji, and, therefore, Mr. Kim Hei-shi 
desires to remedy this evil and invest his position 
with more or less power, belore proceeding to 
take political affairs into his hands. ‘The people ap- 
pear to be pleased with his memorial and to wish 
tosee his recommendations carried out. The sec- 
tion of the document relating to the foreign rela- 
tions of the country seems to have made a favour- 
able impression upon the minds of the Foreign Re- 
presentalives here, who desire his speedy assump- 
tion of office. 














LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
ap 
(Reuter “Sreciac” ro “ Jaran Mat.) 





London, October 4th. 
AUSTRIA AND BULGARIA. 

Tisza has declared in the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment that a foreign protectorate will not be 
sanctioned in connection with Bulgaria. The 
Austro-Hungarian policy will be in the direc- 
tion of fostering an antonomous State in the 


Balkans. 
London, Octcber 6th. 


MR. GLADSTONE. 
Mr. Gladstone inreceiving a deputation, who 
wished to present him with the freedom of Cork, 
said he would continue his public life in order 
to settle the question of Ireland, and would 
ultimately triumph. 
THE BULGARIAN QUESTION. 

Austria has proposed a conference but Ger- 
many and Russia rejected the proposal. 

A large meeting took place at Sofia to protest 
against the Russian demands. Kaulbars endea- 
voured to harangue the crowd but was shouted | 
down and left the meeting, uttering a warning 
in reference to any disregard of the Rus 
demands, 

Lord Randolph Churchill has stated that 
England will support those Powers that seck the 
maintenance of European peace. 

London, October 7th, 
THE BULGARIAN QUESTION. 

England is in favour of the idea of a con- 
ference, and Austria has complained to St. 
Petersburg of the conduct of Kaulbars. 

London, October 8th. 
THE BULGARIAN QUESTIO: 

Kaulbars has ordered the Commandant at 
Rustchuk to release the plotters, offering to re- 
ward him. Consular troops have been refused. 











[From “Le Satconnats.”] 
Paris, September r4th. 





NEW FRENCH MINISTER TO GER} 
M. Herbette, Minister Plenipotentiary, private 
secretary to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, has 
been appointed Ambassador of the French Re- 
public at Berlin, in place of M. de Courcel. 
September 22nd. 
M, LANESSAN’S MISSION, 
M. de Lanessan is to leave for Indo-China 
and Madagascar on the 26th instant. 
INSURECTION AT MADIRID. 
A military insurrection has occurred at 
Madrid. The insurgents have been arrested, 
and the insurrection is completely suppressed. 














HLH. Prince Fushimi received permission thé 
5th instant to accept and wear a decoration con- 
ferred on him by the H.M. the King of Belgium. 

The total number of visitors to the Botanical 
Gardens in the Imperial University during last 
month was 1,073, of whom 2 were forcigners, and 
2 special visitors.— Oficial Gazette, 
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MAIL STEAMER. 












a eS 
VUE NEXT MAILS DUE 
From America .. perP.M.Co. Monday, Oct. 11th.# 
trom Shanghai, 
Nawaeald, ®t pert VK Friday, October 15th. 





Kobe 
From America 

“cu de Famivo left San Francisco on September arst. 
+ Gaclic left San Francisco on September oth, 


per O. & O. Co. Wednesday, Oct. 20th 4 








TUE NEXT MAUL 
For Shanghai, 


LEAY 





Kobe, and ver N.Y. K. Tuesday, October 12th, 
Nagasaki 

For Europe, vid 
Hongkong... per P.& O.Co. Tuesday, Oct. 12th. 


For America...... pet 0. & O. Co. Wednesday, Oct. 13th. 





TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
are ya 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 

Tuains LEAVE Yoxousma Station at 635, 8.00, 
8 50,* 9.45. and 11.00 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4.00, 
4.50," 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.004 p.m. 

TRatxs nave Toxvd (Shimbashi) at 6.35, 8.00, 


9.15," 9.45, and 11.00 a.m,; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 40.0, 
4.50," 6.09, 7.1, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.007 p.m, 


Faxes—First Single, yen 1.00; Second do., sen 60; 
Wirst Return, sen 1.50; Second do., sen go. 

















Uhoge marked with (#) run through without stopping at Ta 
Kawasaki and Omori Stations. ‘Those marked +) are the 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 


1OKYO-MAYEBASHI RAILWAY. 
Tuains Leave TO«vO (Uyeno) at §.25 and 9.25 a.m, 








and 12.25 and 4.50 p.m,; and Mayanasitt at 5.25 am, 
and 12.25 and 4.50 p.m. 
Fanes—Tirst-class (Separate Compartment), yen 





180; 


cond.class, yen 2.28; Third-class, yen 1.44. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leavit TAKASAKt at 6.50 and 9.55 am., and 
1.60 and 4.10 p.m.; and Yuxoxawa at 8.28 and 11.30 
a.m., and 2.40 and 5 45 p.m. 


TOKYO.UTSUNOMIYA RAILWAY. 


s tuave Téxvé (Uyeno) at 5.25 am, and 
and 4 so p.m.; and Utsunomiva. at 9.33 aim., 
and 12.25 and 5.00 pn, 























Panes: 
Vhird-cla 


irst-class, yew 3.50; Secund-class,yen 2.10) 

Jen 1.05 

JTSUNOMIYA-NASU RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave UrsuNomiva at 9.55 a.m, and 4.40 

p.m,; and Nasu at 7.35 aan, and 2.40 p.m. 

en 1,10; Second-class, sew 743 












SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

Trains Leave Sumacawa at 8.49 and 11.49 am., 
and 2.44 and 6.29 p.m.; and AKABANE at g.5§ a.m., and 
12.50. 4.05, and 835 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 70; Second-class, sen 46; 
Third-class, sen 23. 

KOBE.OTSU RAILWAY, 

Tuatns teave Kone (up) at 5.55, 7-55, 9-85, and 
11.55 a.m. ; and 1.55, 3.55, 5.55, 7-55, and 9 $5 puns. 
RAINS LEAVE OSAKA (up) at 4.45, 7.6, 9.6, and 
a.m.; and 1,6, 3.6, §.6, 7.6, and 9.6 p.m, 

Trains Leave Kyoro (up) at 6.46, 8.46, and 10.46 
am,; and 12.46, 2.46, 4.46, 6.46, and 8.46 pm. 

TwatNs LEAVE OTSU (down) at 5.45, 7.45,9.45, and 
11.45 a.m,; and 1.45, 3.45, §.45, and 7.45 p.m, 
ains Leave Kyoro (down) at 6.45. 845, and 
10.45 a.m. ; and 12.45, 2.45, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 pam. 

Tratws Leave Osaka (down) at 6.25, 8.25, and 
10.25 a.m.; and 12.25, 2.25, 4.25, 6.25, 8.25, and 
10.25 p.m, 

Fares—Kobe to Osaka: First Single, yen 1,00; 
Second do., sen 60 : First Return, yer 1.50 ; Second do,, 
sen go. Kobe to Kyoto; First Single, yen 2.25; 
Second do., yen 1.40: First Return, yen 3.55; Second 
do., yen 2.10, Kobe to Otsu: First’ Single, yen 2.85; 
Second do., yen 1.70: First Return, yen 4.30; Second 
do., yer 2.55. 


















OCEAN AND COASTING STEAMERS, 


Steamships are regularly despatched from the Port 
of Yokohama for the following destinations :— 

For Europe—The P. & O. Company's steamer sails 
fortnightly on Tuesday, vid Inland Sea Ports, making 
connection with the English mail at Hongkong, for 
rseilles and Plymouth, ‘The Messageries Mari 
times Co,’s_ steamer sails fortnightly on Saturday, 
carries the French mail, and makes connection at 
Hongkong with the mail-boat for Marseilles, 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
STEAMERS LEAVE the English Hatoba daily at 830 
am., and 12,00m., and 4.15 p.m.; and leave Yoko- 
suka at 6.30 and’ 11,00 aan., and 4.00 p.m.—Fare, 


gle 


) 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
een gee ae 
ARRIVALS. 

Elbe, German steamer, 855, C. T. Lass, 4th Oc- 
tober,—Kobe 2nd October, General.—China 
and Japan Trading Co. 

Champion (14), corvette, Captain Powlett, 4th Oc- 
tober,—Hakodate goth September. 

Linnet (5), double-screw gun-vessel, Commander 
Marrack, 4th October,—Hakodate 30th Sep- 
tember. 

Teheran, British steamer, 1,684, F. H. Seymour, 
4th October,—Hongkong 25th September vid 
Nagasaki and Kobe, General.—P, & O. S. 
N. Co. 

Benlarig, British steamer, 1,481, J. M. Clark, 7th 
October,—Hongkong 2th September, Gene- 
ral—Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Stead- 
man, 7th October,—Hakodate 4th October, 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
Christiansen, 7th October,—Kobe6th October, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Plainmeller, British steamer, 1,196, Rowe, 8th 
October,—Nagasaki 4th October, Coal—A. 
Center, 

Pring Alexander, German steamer, 2,180, Eckert, 
8th October,—Shanghai 1st and Nagasaki 5th 
October, General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

San Pablo, American steamer, 2,113, E. C, Reed, 
8th October,—Hongkong 2nd October, Gene- 
ral.—O, & O. S.S. Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 8th 
October,—Shanghai and’ ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer 356, Kaya, 8th 
October,—Handa 7th October, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kiyokawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, Eniada, 
Sth October,—Shimizu 7th October, General. 
—Seiryusha. 

Menzaleh, French steamer, 1,276, C. Benois, 8th 
October,—Hongkong Ist and Kobe 7th Octo- 
ber, Mails and General.—Messageries Mari- 
times Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Young, 
8th October,—Kobe 7th October, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Shidzuoka Mayu, Japanese steamer, 334, Naka- 

sato, Sth October,—Shimizu 7th October, Ge- 

neval.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tamaura Maru, Japanese steamer, 483, Matsu- 
moto, Sth October, —Nemuro 4th’ Otober, 
General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 506, Tokito, 
7th October,—Vokkaichi 7th October, Gene. 
tal.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Anton, British steamer, 1,214, J. Wallace, 9th Oc- 
tober,—Kobe 7th October, General.—Smith, 
Baker & Co. 

















DEPARTURES. 
Utrecht, Dutch ship, 1,591, Utecht, 2nd October, 
Hakodate, “Ballast. —China and Japan 
in 

Wildwood, British ship, 1,540, Saunders, oth Oc- 
gust,—Calcutta, Ballast.—Isaacs & Bro. 

Favonius, British ship, 1,526, J. W. Dunham, 4th 
October, — Hakodate, 3,000 cases Oil, — 
American Trading Co. 

Harter, British steamer, 1,196, Grandin, sth Oc- 
tober,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Satsuma ‘Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 5th” October,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Onoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 102, Sugimoto, 
6th October,—Shimizu, General.—Fukuda- 
sha. 

Elbe, German steamer, 855, C. T. Lass, 7th Oce 
tober,—Kobe, General.—China and Japan 
Trading Co. 

Hakodate Maru, Japanese steamer, 346, Inouye, 
7th October,— Handa, General. —- Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 7th ‘October,—Hakodate, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Rapido (5), Italian corvette, Captain F. Grevalt, 
7th October,—Yokosuka Docks. 

Suruga Mart, Japanese steamer, 436, Kuga, 7th 
October,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Champion (14), corvette, Captain Powlett, 8th Oc- 
tober,—-Shanghai. 

Linnet (5), double-screw gun-vessel, Commander 
Marrack, 8th October,—Shanghai. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 8th 
October,-Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Vu- 
sen Kaisha, 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Stead- 
man, 8th ‘September,—Kobe, General.—Nip- 
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Tanais, French steamer, 1,149, A. Paul, oth LATEST COMMERCIAL. White, No.1 2.47.25. 07-50 
October,—Hongkong vii Kobe Mails and ea White, No. 2 6.50 t0 5.90 
General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. TNeORES. White, Now Pe 
+ White, No. 5 4.60 
Rather a sudden demand has sprung up for| Brown Formosa. 105 
PASSENGERS. Yarns within the past few days; prices have ad- sfotstan ts Ne aiota 
ARRIVED. vance 25 to 75 cents per picul on cert: Hy spinnings EXPORTS. 
Per Bilis eleantee Teheran) fram Honghongi= with a fair business doing, but with this exception RAGRSII. 





Mr. and Mrs. Stainland, Mrs. and Miss Crawtord, 
Messrs. Litten, Ritter, Dalmann, Desker, Lacaca, 
‘Tata, O. Rerjce, and G. Caldwell in cabin. 

Per American steamer San Pablo, from Hong- 
kong :—Mr. T. Naudin in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang. 
hai and ports:—Messrs. Bredon, J. Lang, A. J. 
Lines, Yoda, Oda, Hakayama, Akaboshi, and 
Nishikawa in cabin; Mr. ‘and Mrs. Yamawaki, 
and Mr. Hakazawa in second class; and 2 Euro 
peans, 4 Chinese, and 41 Japanese in steerage 
Per French steamer Mfenzaleh, from Hongkong 
Kobe :—Messrs. Lebarbier, J. Sibiodan, Yostii- 
ro, and Wilinson in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from 
Kobe :—2 Japanese in cabin; and 75 Japanese in 
steerage. 














DEPARTED. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco -—T.1.H. Prince and Princess Komatsu 
and 2 servants, Mr. and Mrs, Y. Sanromiya, 
Count Date, Count Arima, and 2 servants, Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Fenollosa, 2 children and 2nurses, 
Dr. W. S. Bigelow, Messrs. N. Tatsumi, T. Bo- 
jiro, Arima, F. H. K. Durlacher, ‘Tl. Morimura, 

. 1. Joney, Hoshi, H. Adams, J. La Farge, and 
K. Okakura in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Mrs. J. Simpson and child, Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ottmans, Mr. and Mrs, Tihay_and 
five children, Mrs, Yeend Duer infant, Mrs. 
K. Oka, Messrs. N. Schlesser, Oluji. T. Southey, 
C.H. Fearon, S$. S. Benjaman, Ishii, Yoshida, 
Bouger, J. Riack, E. Bois, J. Valentine, A. Ana- 
toly, and A. Kerr in cabins Mrs. Kimara, Messrs. 
Kite, Nomura, and Okada in second class; and 
7o Japanese in steerage 

Per French steamer Tanais, for Hongkong vit 
Kobe :—Mrs. T. E. Candler. one infant and two 
servants, Messrs, Williers, Leaf, Bancal, M. Har- 
rison, S. Yoshida, D. Thompson, Ikejiri, and 
Henry Woods in cabin. 









































CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Teheran, from Hongkong: 

—2,360 packages merchandise, 3,719 bays sugar. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $37,000.00. 

Per French steamer Tanars, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe :—Silk, for France 1,040 bales. 





REPORTS. 

The British steamer Teheran, Captain Seymour, 
reports Left Hongkong the 25th September, at 
2.50 p.m. and experienced strong N.E, and E.N.E. 
winds with considerable head sea, up as far as Purn- 
about; thence light N.E. wind and smooth sea. 
Arrivedat Nagasaki the2gth, at midnight, and leftat 
5 pam. the 30th, had variablewindsand fine weather. 
Arrived at Kobe, at 5.50 a.m. the 2nd ; and left at 
10.15 p.m. on the same day; had moderate N.E. 
wind and considerably confused sea off Osima. Ate 
rived at Yokohama, the 4th October, at 7 p.m. 

The British steamer Benlarig. Captain. J. M. 
Clark, reports :—Left Hongkong the 28th Septem- 
ber, at 3.30 p.m. and experienced Iresh to moderate 
E., N.E:, and northerly winds, with fine and 
clear weather and a_hezvy S.E. swell throughout 
the passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 7th Octo- 
ber, at 10.30 a.m. ; 

The Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, Captain 
Wynn, ‘reports :—Left Shanghai the 1st October, 
at 4.5 pm. and experienced light to moderate 
breezes from N and fine clear weather. Ar- 
rived at Nagasaki the 3rd, at3.8 a.m, and left the 
same day, at 4.20 p.m.; had calm and fine weather. 
Arrived at Shimonoseki the same day, at 6 p.m 
and left at 8.30 p.m, had fine weather and light 
easterly winds. Arrived at Kobe the 6th, at 5.15 
a.m., and left at 9 p.m. with light wind and fine 
weather throughout the passage. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 8th October, at 2 

‘The Japanese steamer Nagato Marx, Captain 
Young, reports:—Left Kobe the 6th October, at 
noon and experienced strong N.N.E. winds through: 
out the passage. Arrived’ at’ Yokohama the Sth 
October, at 6.30 p.m. 

The British steamer Anton, Captain Wallace, 
reports :—Left Kobe the 7th October, at 7 p.m. 
and experienced strong N.N.E. winds and smooth 
sea to Rock Island; thence to port calm and fine 
weather. Arrived at Yokohama the gth October, 
at 7.30 a.m. 
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very little change has taken place in the Market, 
and the aggregate of transactions is again ona 
small scale, with very little enquiry for Piece Guods 
generally 

Yarws.—Sales for the week amount to 700 bales 
of English spinnings chiefly 28/32, which have 
shown the greatest improvement in prices; and 
200 bales Bombays, for which easier rates have 
been accepted. 

(Cotton Pisce Goons.—2,200 pieces 7 Ibs. 
Shiscings, 1,000 pieces $} Ibs. and 2,500 pieces glbs. 
are all the sales that have been reported. Quota 
tion are unaltered, but nominal to a very” great 
extent. 

Woottr 








¥S.—1,000 pieces Mousseline de Laine, 
250 pieces Italian Cloth, 1,000 pairs Blankets, anda 
few odd lots of Cloth have been disposed of. The 
Market has been very disappointing for this season 
of the year. 









COLLON Vani 





$26.00 to 27 50 


16/24, Ordinary 
N 28.00 to 29.00 


edium 





















































16,24, Good to Best 29.25 to 30.00 
16,24, Reverse... UID ger00. to 31.00 
. 28 32, Ordinary 30.50. to 31.25 
Nos. 28 32, Medium 31.50. to 32.50 
Nos. 28 32, Good to Best 32.75 to 33.50 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 34.00 to 35.50 
No. 325, TWo-fold 32.50 to 34.00 
No. 428, Two-fold 35.50 to 39.50 
No. 20s, Bombay 20.00. to 27.30 
No, 16s, Bombay. 24.75 to 26.25 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay 23.00 to 24.50 
COLTON PIECE GOODS: 
cy Shirtings—8iIh, 38) yds. guinches $1.70 to 2.10 
Grey Shirtings—ylb, 384 yds. 45 inches 2.20 to 2.62} 
Pr. Cloh—7'b, 24 yards, 92 inches 145 to 157i 
Indigu Shirting—12 yards, yy inches... 1.60 to 4 
Prints—Assted, 24 yards, 30 inches... 1.70 to 2.35 
Cotton—Italians and Satieens Mack, 32 “van yan. 
inches. ee = 0.07 to O14 
Varkey Reds—13 to 241, 24 yards, 30 raw pieew 
inches 120 to 130 
Vinkey Reds—ad to 3th, 24 yards, 30 
inches : 140 to 1.60 
Tunes Reds—34 to 4M, 24 yards, 30 
inches 1.28 to 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards,22inches ...... 6.25 to 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.65. to 
Vaffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 135 to 
WOOLI 
Plain O:leans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches ... $400 tw 5.50 
Figined Orleans, 29-31 yard 3.25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, 30 yaids, 32 a1 to 6.31 
Mousseline de Laine—Cape, 24 yatds, 
gt inches crecesvsesesee Osdgh tO 0,16] 
Mousseline de laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 
gt inches r we 0.20 to 0.24 
Mousseline de Laine—Vuzen, 24 yards, 
3t inches teen 0.30 to o.4o 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ S6 inches. ......, 035 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @'56 inches...... 0.50. to 0.00 
Cloths—Union, 54 %@ 56 inches * 0.40 to 0.60 
Mankets—Scatlet and Green, 6 to 4i, 
per Ih... rene fue 0.97} to 0.45 
METALS. 
No change to notice in this market. Buyers 


generally are wary, and will not operate freely in 
any department. Dealers profess themselves 
open for business; but do not complete their 
purchases, hoping by delay to secure some turn 
in price. 











var ricen. 
Flat Bars, 4 inch . $2.60 to 2.65 
Hat Bars, $ inch sie sssicahitssointsteu to 2.75 
Round and square up to 3 inch 4 to 2.75 
Nailrod, assorted. shitek aa getne to 2.50 
Nailrod, small size » Nom. to 2.70 
Wire Nails, assorted .. seven 4.0 tO 5.50 
‘Tin Plates, per box......... 5.60 to 5.80 
Pig Iron, No.3... 1.20 to 1.25 





KEROSENE, 
Business continues on an even keel without 
much excitement on either side. Quotations may 
beleft unchanged, although some buyers profess to be 
waiting for further auction-sales. Deliveries con- 
time on a good scale; the Favonius took 5,000 
cases to Hakodate (in addition to those mentioned 
last week as going per Utrecht), so our present 
stock is not much over 506,000 cases, 











$1.77 to1.S0 
1.72 to 1.75 
None 


Devoe 
Comet 
Stella 





SUGAR. 
There has been but little demand for Formosa 


and Manila descriptions, and Wohiteare not in 
uch request. Prices are unchanged, 











Our last issue was of the Ist instant, since 
which date we have had a large daily busines 
resulting in the Setdement of 1,250 piculs, distri- 
buted thus :—Haunks 200 piculs, Filatures and Re- 
reels 950 piculs, Oshu 50 piculs, Sundries 50 piculs. 
In addition 10 these figures the native Export Kai- 
sha have taken up 100 piculs for the United States 
Markets. 

Again the bulk of the trade has been for Europe: 
and the outgoing French mail will have a large 
quantity for that destination. Some demand also 
is apparent for the American trade, but buyers for 
New York are at present distanced. by their Euro- 
pean confréres both as to quantity and price. 
Quotations for some kinds are about $20 higher 
than a week ago, with exchange strong and tending 
upwards. Holders generally are very firm and 
ask a fresh advance on every new sale. Arrivals 
have been plentiful, and in spite of the large busi- 
ness passing, the Stock-list shows a slight increase 
onthe week. At the same time we must soon ex- 
pect the quality to fall off, especially in some dis- 
tricts where the approaching cold weather will 
interfere with reeling processes. 

There has only been one departure duting the 
interval, namely the City of Peking on the 2nd inst. 
She carried 481 bales for the United States, and 
the Zanais, leaving to morrow, should take a large 
shipment for France, ‘Total Export to date is now 
4,230 piculs, against 4,165 piculs last year and 
7.587 piculs to same date in 1884. 

Hanks.—The buying has continued on a fair 
scale in spite of sundry rejections. Settlements 
are about 200 piculs, and include so-called Sirmo- 
nita at $650, Annaka-Takasaki $615, Maibash 
$010, Hachojt $370. 

Filatures-—A very large business, buyers for 
ope operating freely. Fine sizes are pushed 
up until a small parcel extra quality Fonesawa 
is entered at $820, Yechu fil, Fukumitsu $800, Jua 
fil. Taiyosha $780, Usen, Koshu, and Bushu sorts 
at $750. In full sizes a fair amount of trade, 
ng from Nausinsha $770, Hakusuru $760, 
Kaimeisha $750, Miyatagumt $750, Tenrusha 
$750, with Kos/iu sorts at from $730 to $700 accor d- 
ing to quality. For Rokkusha, Gakosha, and similar 
s, 8800 is now asked, and some holders of 
these crack chops refuse to sell at all. ‘There has 
been some buying of these good Shinshu Silks on 
this market by Japanese clients but whether for 
shipping or speculation does not yet appear. 

Re-resls.—Some business in ‘these at_ higher 
prices both for Europe and America. ‘There is 
now nothing to be had under $650, and we can- 
not wonder at it when buyers willingly pay the 
same price for Hanks not Re-reeled.” Nothing 
done in the crack marks, the trade chiefly running 
on Bushw sorts costing from $680 to $700. We 
presume Tortoise chop would be held for $720. 

Kateda.—No business, holders being far above 
the limits which exporters can pay at present. 

Oshu—Some little buying in both Hamatsuki 
and Sendai kinds, at about $620. The Hamatsukt 
at this figure are understood to be something 
super-excellent, 

Sundries.—Several purchases in Nagahama and 
Fechizen at from $450 to $480 per picul. 

QUOTATIONS.—(NEW SILK.) 
Hanks—No. 1}... sss $670 to 680 





























































Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) senses 650 to 660 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) 640 to 650 
Hanks—No. 2} (Shinshu). 630 to 640 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) 620 to 625 
Hanks—No, 2} to 3 Goo to 610 
Hanks—No. 3. ‘580 to 590 
Hanks—No, 3 360 to 570 
Filatures—Eatra se 800 to S30 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers 770 to 790 
ilatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deni 750 to 760 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers ...... 730 to 740 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ws... 740 to 750 
Filatures—No. 2, 14 18 deniers Flo to 720 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 680 to 700 
Re-reels— (Shinshu and Oshu) Be: 720 to 730 
Re-reels—No, 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 05 to 715 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/15, 14/17 deniers 690 to 700 
Re-reels—No, 2, 14/18 deniers. 680 to 685 


Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 


R 1 660 to 670 
Kakedas—Extra S 


780 














Kakedas—No. 1 ‘ 0 to 750 

Kakedas—No. 14 1. Oe no 
* Kakedas—No. 2 joo to 710 

Kakedas—No, 24 

Kakedas—No. 3 





Kakedas—No. 3} sa... 
Kakedas—No. 4 

Oshu SendaiNo, a}... 
Hamatsuki—No. 2 
Hamatsuki 
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Export Tables, Raw Silk, to Sih Oct., 1886 :— 

















Season 1886-87. 1886-86, 188y-86, 
Baus, Bates, Haues. 

Europe 1,408 1,026 3,041 
America .. 4 3,202 41553 
3 Bales 4,192 3188104 
Tat ow (Pie Sade Sy 
Settlementsand Direct 2 Metts rieuts nevis, 
Export irom ist July J 400 4350 8,400 
Stock, Sth October 8,85 ar 
Available suppliestodate 15,250 14,300 





WASTE SILK. 

The trade continues to boom along at the rate 
of 1,000 piculs a week, not counting native pur- 
chases. ‘Sales since 1St instant are catalogued 
thus:—Cococns 400 piculs, Noshi 500 piculs, Kibiso 
70 piculs, Stedries 30 piculs. In'addition to these 
figures the Boyeki-kaisha have been busily pre- 
paring direct shipments for Europe. 

Cocoons.—The season draws towards a close, and 
the purchases made have been chicfly in the 
medium grades at about Soo per picul. 
Cocoons also figure in the list at $724. 

Noshi—Foshu has 
some large parcels b 








Tama 





ain been first favourite, 
ng settled almost daily at 
from $120 to $125. Considerable trade also in 
Oshu_kinds at from $185 to S190. fino at $155 
and Shinsiw at $150 complete the list. 

Kibiso—Only a small business herein, most 
buyers finding themselves unable to pay present 
quotations, Sellers hope that the falling off in 
China curlies (which iy now apparent) may help 
them out presently. 

Mawata—No business ; prices too high. Some 
excellent quality on offer, but the holder is firm at 
$275—a long figure. 

Sundries —A few purchases in Neri at pi 
which seem very high compared with those paid al 
this time last year. Quotations now are strong al 

330 to $25 for ordinary uncleaned stock. 

There has been no mail steamer taking Waste 
during the week, but the Canal boat Harter left for 
New York with about 450 piculs various Cocvorns, 
bringing total export up to 4,743 piculs, aga 

1,572 last year and 5,415 at_same date in 18 
The outgoing ners for Europe must 
take a large quantity. 
QvoTATIONS.—(xew waste ) 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 






























$130 to 150 


to 190 
60 to 170 













to—Filature, Medium. 
i-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 
~o—Shinshu, Best 
i-ito—Shinshu, Good 
i-ito—Shinshu, Mediuin 
o—Bushu, Good to Best. 


lo—Joshu, Best 
o—Joshu, Good 
jo— Joshu, Ordinary 
Kibiso—Filature, Best sele 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds 
o—Oshu, Good to Best 
Kiliso—Shinshu, Best 


1090 to 200 
150 to 160 






169 to 179 
150 to 160, 
120 to 130 
110 to 115 
150 to 160 
1}o to 140 
130 to 140 
400 to 110, 


































Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds 90 to. 95 
o—Joshu, Good to Fai 85 to $0 
Kise Verba! Middling to Common 70 to 65 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good Goto 50 
Kibiso—Hachoyi, Medium to Low 50to Yo 
Kibiso—Neri, Geod to Comm 30 to 25 
Mawata—Good to Best 250 to2/0 
Export Table, Waste Silk, to sth Oct., 1886:— 
1584.85. 

Picves.  Preves, 

Waste Silk 4311 4st 
Pierced Cocoons 231 1001 
4 1572 S415 

Setilementsand Direc By cance 





Export from ist July 
Stock, Sth October 





Available suppliestodate 17, 


10,400 


ste: 





Exchange.—Present quotations are 
follows :—Lonpon, 4m/s., Credits 
ments, 3/3836 m’s., Credits, 

: New Yorn, 30 d's, Ge 

Panis, 4 ms. fes. 4.143 6 ms, Fes. qt 
Banta unchanged, Kinsatsu being’ nominally 
at par with silver yen. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 8th October, 1886:— 





Tiacuments 








3795 4 mis Ge 

















Ran. ricvus. Wasth. rieves. 
Hanks 1,735 Pieiced Cocouns ... 430 
Wilature & Revesis. gi35 Nesbit wo. aife 
k 1125, Kihiso 4,350 
Scndai& fiamatsulel "603 Mawata 250 
Yaysaam Kinds... 270, Sundiies 120 

Total piculs... Total piculs..... 9,000 





TEA. 
The demand for Teas has been somewhat active, 


ating 2,615 piculs, making the total settle- 
eer Hor the season 189,460 piculs, as compared 


Digitized by Google 


\A 


with 153,805 piculs in 1885. ‘The weekly ases 
have been divided between the following grades: 
—Common, 280 pieti!s; Good Common, 165 piculs; 
Medium, 495 piculs; Good Medium, 740 piculs; 
Fine, 220 piculs; Finest, 300 piculs; Finest, 300 
piculs ; , 10 piculs; and Choicest, 405 

: s show no material change, but are 
rather weaker for Common to Medium descrip 
tions. The Suez Ca steamer Port Adelaide, 
which left Kobe on the gti instant, took 7,864 Ibs. 
for New York and 90,320lbs. for Canada, making 
an aggregate of 98,184 Ibs. The Pacific Mail 
steamer City of Peking took 85,508 Ibs. for New 
Vorle; 73,454 lbs. for Chicago, 7,950 Ibs. for San 
Francisco and 6,744 Ibs. for Canada, making a 
total of 174,746 Ibs. Both shipments are from 
Kobe. The'same steamer took from Yokohama 
on the 2nd instant 285,123 bs. divided thus: 24,773 
for New York, 74,125 Ibs. for Chicago, 
825 Ibs. for San Francisco, and 9,400 Ibs. for 
he steamship Harter, which sailed on 
the sth instant for New York via ports, took 63,023 
Ibs. only for New York. 














































Common _ $13. & under 
Good Common... 14 to 15 
Medium... 16} to178 
Good Medium 18} to 205 
Bing | sscccarrasna 24 & up'ds 





EXCHANGE. 

Foreign Exchange is steady at quotations. 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 4 months” 
Sterling —Private 6 months sight 
On Paris—Bank sight...... 7 o 
‘On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight .... 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ..... 
Ga Hongkong—Private 10 day 












ght 






On Shanghai r 
On Shanchai—Pawate f PE aGheS 
Gn New York—Bank Bills on demand 
On New Yor! Private 30 days’ sight... 





On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 


NOW READY, 


In 3 Parts, Demy 16mo, limp, 
ROMANIZED JAPANESE READER; 
consisting of Japanese ANECDOTES, Max- 
ims, &c., in easy Written Style, with an Exeusn 
Transtation and Notes. By BASIL HALL 
CHAMBERLAIN, Professor of Japanese and 
Philology in the Imperial University of Japan; 
author of ‘‘ A Simplified Grammar of the Japa- 
nese Language,” &c., &c. 
Japanese TExt. 
—Encutsn Transtation. 
Part III.—Nortes. 

PRICE, $2.50. 




















The Hiogo Nerws thus refers to the work 
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Yoxonana: KEtiy 


London: Tripyer & Co. 
& Watsu, Limited, 
Yokohama, majJune 4th, 1886, 





‘NOW READY. 


HE EASTERN PI PION ER OF W. 
TERN CIVILIZATION AND TH 
COGNITION HER EFFORTS RECEIVE. 











An Essay on Treaty Revision n Japan, by 
Cuas. S. Env, BA. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


On Sale at KELLY & Co.'s, 28, Yokohama 
Yokohama, April 15th, 1885. 
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Corrorite Mark. 





STEEL & FILES, 
\STEEL CASTINGS, &¢., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


April 10, 1886. s2ins, 
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STEEL RAILS, PLATES, 


ANGLES, TEES, 
TEE-BULBS, Z-BARS, CHANNELS, 


And other Specrat Sections; also, Forcincs 
and Castin¢s of all kinds, 


THE STEEL COMPANY of SCOTLAND, 


Lute. 


150, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW, 
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Plano Manufacture Tuner: ¥ 
Yokohama. ~ 
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KEATING’S 
KEATING’S 
KEATING’S 
KEATING’S 


POWDER. 
POWDER. 
POWDER. 
POWDER. 








KILLS BUGS, 
FLEAS, 
MOTHS, 
BEETLES, 

THIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS 
to ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in des! 
FLEAS, BU COCKROACHES, BE 
MOTHS_IN FURS, and every other spec if 
insect. Sportsmen will find this invaluable for de- 


stroying fleas in their dogs, as also ladies for their 
pet dogs. 

THIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT 
a SALE that it has tempted others to vend a so-called 
article in imitation. The BU EL IS, are CAUTIO. 
that packages of the genuine powder bear the auto- 
graph of LOMAS KEATING. Sold in Bottles 


KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING'S WORM TABLETS, 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 





SMALL STE 


PADDLE STEAMERS V 


Stern Wheel Steame 
Mach 








A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETM 
pearance and taste, fur 
administering the only cer 
or THREAD WORMS: 
preparation, and is espe 
in Bottles, by all Drug ists. 

Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 

October, 1886. 









, both in ap- 
le method ef 
or INTESTINAL 
itis‘ pertectly safe and mild 
ly adapted for Children. Sold 


WROUGHT If 














26 ins, 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
RSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu 


E! 
P tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is ‘Health for all.’ The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 
these Pills. 





MU BAKER, 


vork entitled The Nile Tributa 
1 ordered the dr. 
that I was a Doctor, 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis “ina short tase 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quant 
Holloway’s Pills. “These are most useful to an explorer, as 
Possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon nts, which satistics them 
of their value. 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds.” It acts miraculously in healing uleera- 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 





in hi; 






in Abyssinia, 
jet to. inform 
best medicin 
























YARROW’'S 
AMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 26 MILES AN HOUR. 


WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


rs with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
HINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD, 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers 





sed by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, Limitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUPACTURERS OP 


RON WELGES TUBES AND FITTINGS 


GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 


LAPWELDED. “BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 


FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


CAST LRON. Pir nh 6. 


Offices : 


—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


KOEPPEN & WENKE, 


Berwin, S.O., 58, WaLDEMAR-STREET. 


LAMP-FACTORY. 


Esraptisurp 1830. 


EXPORT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 

















Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


inhis account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub 
lished in 1871, says—* Chad with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment, I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until’at last 
atea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any q 
tity of peas, and the demand hecame so great that | was 
obliged to lock up the small re 
Sold by all Chemists and ) 

the World. 


May rst, 1885, 





FOR GAS, WATER, 
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cine Vendors throughout 





ALBION TUBE WORK: 





freaboun 6} 


109 snogouma om} sosevdin 
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LIEBIG’S EXTRAC’ 


IRON TUBES& FITTINGS. 


LLOYD & LLOYD, 


fekoepers and 
SUTI08.— Gentine ONLY with fae-simile of Haron Licbie'y Sia. an Efficient Tonio in all 
ali. Baron 





PRICE-LISTS & PATTERN-BOOKS WILL BE GRATIS. 
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NOW READY, 
Demy 16 mo., limp, 
j OME JAPAN VERBS,” being a 


sh ‘ort but valuable Treatise on the use of 
RBS Of Savina, S) 
| &e., with their related Nouns. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
To be obtained at the Office of the Fapan 
Mail, or of Kerty & Warsu, Limited. 


STEAM ETC., 










EAKING, TELLING, 





S, BIRMINGHAM. 





FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK, FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 Jars. 





Invaluable for India as 





alers throughout India, 





and his cases of Weakness. 

iy bavi RoC” Keeps good in the hottest 

ire able to offer the Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


T OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
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Strect, Settlement, by Jases 
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Paorainror, at No. 
12, Bluff, Yokoham: 


Lacorr BEAte, 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


The Hapan Ceekly Mai: 


A REVIEW OF 


JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LI 


ERATURE, AND ART. 
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NOTICE TO CORRES: 





DNDENTS. 
No notice will be taken uf anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
Weexty Mart,’ must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but asa 
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SUMMART: OF NEWS. 


Tue Mitsui Bank has given up the practice of 
closing on Sundays. 


Mr. Taxasaxt, Governor of Toky6, left the 10th 
instant for Seiohara. 


HLL. Prince Haru visited the Military School 
the afternoon of the 8th instant. 





HLH. Prince Yamasurta, who had been stay- 
ing at Arima, left for the capital the 8th instant. 


Tue Naniwa Kan, which has been overhauled 
at Yokosuka, came out of dock the 7th instant. 





Tue survey for the new forts at Tsushima has 
been commenced. The number of forts will be 


three. 








Tuere Impertar [icusrsses Price anp Pain- 


s Fusuimt left Tokyd the 8th instant for 





Atami. 


HLM. Female 


School the r2thinstant, and inspected the various 





prass visited the Peers’ 





THE 


departments. 


Experiments with Murata rifles lately manulac- 
tured at the Koishikawa Arsenal, commenced 
the rrth instant. 





at Kobe are at 





Tue priests of various s 


p 


spective official robes, 





sent discussing regulations as to their re- 


Dr. Krxvcut Tsvxrsasvno, first class 
surgeon, and Dr. T: 
class army surgeon, who have beg 
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army 
‘akeshima Tsutomu, second 
dered _to 





complete their studies in Germany, will leave 
Japan about the 18th instant. 


AccorpING to official returns of the Judicial 
Department, there are at present 1,052 lawyers 
practising in Japan. 


Tue festival of Atago Jinji, Shiba, which was 
postponed in September last, will take place the 
23rd and 24th instant. 








Mr. Yosmrxawa, Vice-Minister of State for 
Home Affairs, has been ordered to visit Mie 
and four other prefectures. 


Tae r 
Mr. Karsvmapa, Prefect, and Mr. Iwamoto, 
Chief Commissioner, of Aichi Prefecture, arrived 
in the capital the 8th instant. 


‘Tux officers of the Osaka Garrison have got up a 
rifle competition to take place at the Castle range. 
The meeting will last three days. 


Mr. Osurwa Sexzo, who has been staying for 
some time in the United States by order of the 
War Department, has been recalled. 


Mr. Kato Hipexazu, a clerk in the Foreign 
Office, has been appointed as student secretary 
in the Japanese Legation al Peking. 


Tue total quantity of rice that changed hands 
at the Shichijé Rice Exchange, Kyéto, during 
September last, was 136,590 fodu. 


Tue military cholera hospital at Okubomura 
was closed the roth instant, and the hospital at 
Komagome wil: be closed shortly. 


Tue first silkworm egg-cards of the season 
arrived at the warehouse of Mr. Kawagita, 
Yokohama, the roth instant, from Iwashiro. 





HLH. Prince Fusnimt has been permitted to 
accept and wear a first-class decoration confer- 


red on him by H.M. the King of Denmark. 


Mr. Marsupa Taxasui, of the Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha, will start from Japan the beginning of 
December to visit branch offices in Europe. 


Mr. Kojima, President of the Osaka Court of 
Appeal, left for Kochi Prefecture the 7th instant, 
to visit the local courts under his jurisdiction. 








Cartan Kisots: who had been surveying 
the coast of Chishima, in Flokkaido, returned 
to the capital the gth instant in the Zukasago 
Mari. 








Ve total number of old curios and swords pur- 
chosed by Prince Napoleon while staying in 
Japan is said to have been 345, valued at yen 
6,899. 


Peixce Louis Narorgon intimated to the Japa- 








nese Government by telegram, the 12th instant, 
news of his arrival at San Francisco the 11th 
instant. 

Vie total quantity of raw: silk suld to foreign 
firms during September last was 5,092 bales; 
9,172 bales arrived in Yokohama, 1,022 bales 





OC Ig 


ate retumed ; 507 bales were exported and 
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98 bales were sent back to the interior. On the 
1st instant 15,818 bales remained in stock. 


Tue Sanitary Office in the Ogawamachi Police 
station was closed the roth instant, and the 
sanitary offices in other stations will shortly 
be closed. 


Couyr axp Countess Inouye will give an 
entertainment at the Rokumeikan on the birth- 
day of H.1.M. the Emperor, which falls the 3rd 
proximo. 


VeRNACULAR journals say that H.I.M. the Em- 
peror will visit Ky6to in the spring, and that the 
month of March is fixed for the Imperial 
journey. 





Reports from various parts of the country show 
the steady decline of cholera, and in several 
prefectures there have been no fresh cases for 
several days. 


‘Tux Italian rice which was sent by the Agricul- 
tural and Commercial Depariment to Fukuoka 
Prefecture to be planted there, is said to have 
produced a good crop. 


Tue Japanese Government has been asked to 
send some exhibits to the International Marine 
Produce Exhibition which will be held in May 
next year at Havre in France. 


Mr. Ecucnt Taxkayosut, late Chief Inspector 
of Police, who was promoted the rth instant 
to the rank of fifth class of second grade, died 
the same day from lung disease. 


Tue total value of the articles sent to Gensan 
from Japan for the first half of this year was yen 
301,616, and the total amount exported from 
Gensan to Japan was yen 277,760. 





Tue theatrical managers of Osaka have been 
summoned to the Police Office and instructed 
to take measures for the improvement, from a 
sanitary view, of their respective houses. 


Mr. Isuu, Prefect of Mie Prefecture, who has 
been staying in the capital for some time, is said 
to have all but completed his mission, and will 
leave for his post about the 2oth instant. 


Iy connection with the proposed Osaka Water- 
works, officials from the Engineering Bureau 
have been inspecting the sources of supply, 
measuring the flow of water, and making other 
surveys. 


Messrs, NaGaxo Yosnimasa and Hayashi Naga- 
yoshi, of the Imperial Household, have been 
permitted to accept and wear fifth-class decora- 
tions conferred on them by H.M. the King of 
Hawaii. 


Counr Yosutt, Vice-Minister of State for the 
Imperial Household, and Mr. Kataoka Toshi- 
kazu, an Imperial Chamberlain, who had been 


ordered to proceed to Akita Prefecture, left the 
capital the 8th instant. 


Tue drawing for Industrial Bonds, which was 
fixed by the Finance Department to redeem yen 
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National Bank. The officers of the National 
Debt and Record Bureaux and representatives 
of National Banks were present. 


Tue fine art society, which was projected by 
Mr. Okubo Koki, will now be established in the 
‘Asakusa Park. Mr. Okubo has applied to the 
Denbo-in to lease the Wenduisudo at the back 
of the Temple of Kan-non 





Tue festival of Daijingu, at Hibiya, which was 
postponed owing to the prevalence of cholera in 
the capital, will take place the 16th instant and 
two following days. The Vo performance and 
concert will be held the 17th instant. 





Owine to the great abatement of cholera in the 
capital, the sanitary boats hitherto stationed at 
Nakazu, Funamatsucho, Kanasugi (Shiba), the 
water-course of Kazusa, and the 2nd fort off 
Shinagawa, were withdrawn the 7th instant. 


As an indication of a revival in trade in the 
neighbourhood of Osaka, it is stated that saké 
is in much better demand at higher grices, and 
that 50 per cent. more will be brewed in 1887 
than was manufactured during the present year. 


Accorp1ne to official regulations, the Kanagawa 
Local Government contemplates the establish- 
ment of police stations at Kurakigori, Osumi- 
gori, Yurugigori, Kami-Tsukuigori, South- 
western Tamagori, Aikégori, and Kamakuragori. 


A TeLeGram received by the Doshinsha, Yoko- 
hama, from New York, dated the gth instant, 
states that the best Zagur? Silk is priced at 
$4.75 (20 cents higher than the previous tele- 
gram), and as stocks are small, holders are 
strong. 


Tuerexport of Japanese fans has largely increased 
of late from Kyéto and Osaka, and from the 
latter place the value of these articles exported 
during the first half of the present year was 
‘yen 37,772, an increase of yen 16,111 over the 
export during the same period last year. 


From the first appearance of cholera on the znd 
of last January up to the 8th instant, the number 
of cases, recoveries, and deaths in Kobe and 
Hyogo were respectively 1,885, 258 and 1,617. 
The figures for the remainder of the prefecture 
were 4,346, 804 and 3,112. 


Cuorera has so far abated generally that the 
restriction upon the sale of certain articles of 
food and upon opening places of amusement 
have been almost entirely removed. It has also 
been found unnecessary to continue the dis- 
infection of passengers on steamers and railroads. 


Tue total number of visitors to Fuji-yama for 
sixty days from 3rd July to 2nd September last 
was 16,005, of whom 9,792 men and 376 wo- 
men (Japanese), and 161 men and 59 wo- 
men (foreigners) ascended from Yoshida- 
mura, Yamanashi Prefecture; and 4,786 men 
and 540 women (Japanese), and 108 men and 
73 women (foreigners), from Ichinomiya, Shisu- 
oka Prefecture. 





Imports generally have not improved, though | 
there has been a good demand for Yarns, and 
1,200 bales of 
sold at full rates, in addition to some small lots 
of Bombays ; the latter, however, were very dull 
at the close. Cotton Piece-goods and Woollens 
have been in such small request that the 





nglish spinnings have been 





and prices are accordingly quite nominal. With 
heavy arrivals of Metals and dealers pretty well 
stocked, prices have slightly declined; a fair 
quantity of Bar, Sheet, and Pig Iron, how- 
ever, has changed hands. Tin Plates hold 
their value, stocks being rather low; on the 
other hand, Wire Nails are a drug, the already 
accumulated stock being increased by large 
quantities recently landed. Kerosene has been 
worked off in fairly large lots, though top figures 
are hard to get ; the enquiry, however, continues, 
and dealers would go on at a further small re- 
duction. Retail dealings in Formosa sorts have 
been the sole business in the Sugar market, and 
for the present demand stocks are more than 
ample. Of Exports, Silk has been largely dealt 
in, at prices which indicate a strong and ad- 
vancing market; and of the 1,500 bales set- 
led during the week more than one-fifth has 
been by direct shipment. The French and 
American mail steamers each took over 1,0co 
bales, and though supplies come in freely 
they hardly keep pace with the good demand. 
In Waste Silk there has also been an extensive 
business, close upon 1,000, in addition to a 
direct shipment of 200, bales. Prices are fully 
maintained, and an advance for superior grades 
has been paid. The Tea trade is onan even 
keel, and prices are unchanged. All sorts have 
had a turn, and the total receipts to date are 
nearly 40,000 piculs more than at same time 
last season. Foreign Exchange has steadily 
risen, and closes firm. 











NOTES. 


Ir is said to be the intention of the authorities 
to construct a theatre in Tékyé in foreign style 
as a preliminary step in the large programme 
of stage reform now upon the /apis. Certainly 
nothing could be more needed than a good 
building for theatrical representations. The 
best theatre in Tdky6, the Shintomiza, scarcely 
deserves to be called anything but a shanty. It 
is constructed of the roughest timbers; the 
interior is absolutely without decoration of any 
sort, and to go behind the scenes is like visiting 
a dirty store-house in the slums of a backwoods 
city. How two thousand people—the regula- 
tion number—can be packed into such a place 
it is difficult to conceive, and how they could get 
out of it in the event of fire is still more pre- 
plexing. But it strikes us that if the Treasury is 
going toexpend a large sum on the construction 
of a theatre in foreign style, some steps should 
be taken at the same time to familiarize Japa- 
nese actors with the ways and appliances of the 
foreign stage. In no direction have the theatres 
of Europe, above all of England, progressed so 
much of late years as in the matter of stage 
accessories. London has now grown to such 
enormous dimensions that it can furnish a 
practically unlimited number of audiences, and 
a good play may consequently run for months 
Under such circumstances managers can afford 
to be lavish in the manner of mounting a piece 
The utmost realism has been attained in every 
detail of scenery and appurtenance. No ex- 
pense is thought too great by any of the three 
great managers if the result brings them nearer 
to their ideal. 





We hear of from thirty to forty 
thousand dollars being spent on getting up a 
single picce, which may or may not turn out a 
hit. London theatres are pre-eminent for their 


enterprise in this respect. Their reputation is so 





supplying their wants at home, but procure all 
their scenery and stage accessories from Lon- 
don. Actual inspection of the English theatres 
and their advices by Japanese experts would do 
more for the improvement of the histrionic art 
in this country than several years of instruction 
ata distance. Why should not a commission 
consisting of two actors—say Ichikawa Danjuro 
and Sadanji—a decorator and a stage manager, 
be sent for a few months to London at the 
public expense? It strikes us that this would 
be the most practical and effectual of all possible 
measures of theatrical reform, and we strongly 
recommend it to the consideration of Messrs, 
Suematsu, Toyama and their fellow thinkers. 


Tue Directorate of the Shanghai Waterworks 
Company is to be moved from London to 
Shanghai. This step is the immediate result of 
a suggestion addressed to the Board by 56 
shareholders, representing some 2,700 shares. 
The waterworks have not hitherto proved a 
success. At the outset a great future was pre- 
dicted for them; their scrip sold at a premium 
of 100 per cent., and the company could with 
difficulty be induced to fix its maximum divi- 
dend at 8 per cent. The Chinese, however, 
once more proved that their conservatism is of 
the sturdiest type. They persisted in preferring 
dirty creek or river water at twenty cash a 
bucket to pure filtered water at six or eight 
cash. No doubt the guild of water-carry- 
ing coolies had a large share in keeping 
things in the old groove. The guild numbers 
several thousands, and its members naturally 
resented an innovation which would have 
deprived them of employment. But it would 
seem that this conservatism has at length 
given way, The superior quality and greater 
cheapness of the water supplied by the Water- 
works Company have begun to be recognised in 
China-town, and the shareholders, who have 
hitherto been obliged to possess their souls in 
patience, are now looking forward to a fat re- 
ward. Mr. W. G. Howell, replying as Secretary 
to the suggestion that the Directorate should be 
moved to Shanghai, say: 





The Directors are of opinion that the time is at hand, if, 
indeed, it have not already arrived, when the disappearance 
of much of the prejudice of the native population will combine 
with a general and active sense of the advantages afforded to 
the entire community by the Company's operations, to pro 
duce a larger and more remunerative demand for its sup- 
plies of water. To this pericd the Board have always 
looked forward as the term at which it would be desirable 
that the Directorate of the Company should be removed to 
Shanghai, and lam pleased ty be able to inform you that 
steps in ‘this direction were taken very shortly after the 
annual general meeting of the present year. 


We confess that we do not quite see the con- 
nection between the “ disappearance of the pre- 
judice of the native population ” and the removal 
of the Directorate to Shanghai, but the share- 
holders will probably dispense with reasons so 
long as they get what they want. 





A critic must be of a sentimental turn when he 
indignantly wants to know what becomes of the 
Egyptian mummies after they are unswathed 
and exposed to scientific scrutiny. Queen 
Nefertari was the ancestress of all the mighty 
Pharoahs of the Eighteenth Dynasty, ‘the 
greatest race of kings of one family which ever 
probably reigned on earth—a race which pro- 
duced the three Amenhateps, and the three 
Thothnees, as well as Queen Hatasoo, and that 
extraordinary genius, Khoo-en-Aten.” But 
when her mummy was unwrapped, it emitted 
“so foul an odour that it became necessary to 
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rid of’? That is the question posed by the 
Saturday Reveew with much caloric. Were 
they buried with a monument to mark the spot, 
or were they burned and “‘ the ashes reverently 
gathered up and placed in an urn in the 
museum”? Or where they simply dumped in 
the sea? The same awful uncertainty shrouds 
the ultimate disposal of many other kingly 
corpses, some of whose mummies were ancient 
before Alexander the Great began his career of 
conquest. The Saturday Review is much 
grieved about it all, and reflects sadly on 
the fact that ‘the two modern nations who 
have wrought between them the greatest 
destruction of old monuments should have 
been the two chiefly represented at the 
finding of the mummies’ coffins ; that French- 
men and Turks should be the trustees of all the 
ages which have elapsed since the patriarch of 
the Egyptian Empire perished in driving out the 
Hyksos.” 








Tuene is, perhaps, no foreigner who has done 
more to educate public intelligence in Japan 
than Mr. W. Dening. An exceptional com- 
mand of the Japanese language, combined with 
untiring energy, enables him to accomplish, 
generally from purely philanthropic motives, 
feats of lecturing and teaching which, even toa 
man of leisure, might appear formidable. We 
have often thought that one of the principal 
factors of progress in Japan is the disposition— 
created since the Restoration—to impart instruc- 
tion to the public by means of lectures and 
speeches. One hears constantly, now-a-days, of 
large audiences assembling to listen to dis- 
courses on subjects of which not even the 
student classes had any conception twenty years 
ago. There is no doubt that the Japanese have 
a great aptitude for public speaking. So much 
might be inferred from the performances of 
their remarkable Aéshakushi and Hanashika, 
without the additional evidence which nine out 
of every ten private individuals offer whenever 
they are required to go through the hitherto 


unconceived ordeal of making a specch, The 
probability is, therefore, that oral teaching 
from the platform or the rostrum will 


henceforth constitute an important element in 
the national edncation, and men like Mr. 
Dening deserve gratitude for the impulse 
which they have given to the developement 
of this natural aptitude. We have before 
us a Japanese volume of 139 pages en- 
titled Den-nin Fenze/su-shu, or a “ Collection 
of Dening’s Lectures.” It appears to have been 
published at the risk of Mr, Nagao, and it com- 
prises a selection from lectures delivered by Mr. 
Dening before various societies during the past 
two years. We learn from the preface that these 
lectures are printed as they were delivered in 
Japanese, most of them having been taken 
down by short-hand writers, and revised by their 
author, before appearing in the journals from 
which they are now extracted. It is worthy of 
note en passan/ that the apparently insuperable 
difficulties of adapting a stenographic system to 
the Japanese language have been overcome, and 
that short-hand reporting is now a largely prac- 
tised art in the capital. The evidence of its 
success afforded by this volume of lectures is 
very satisfactory. The lectures are seven, their 
subjects being : “The Consummation of Educa- 
tion in the Development and Cultivation of each 
man’s individual Nature ;" “The Cultivation of 
Memory ;” “Modern Pyschology and Educa- 
tional Science ;” ‘Moral Education ;” ‘‘ The 
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Relation of Work to Play;” ‘Custom in the 
East, Reason in the West;” and ‘The Close 
Connection of Body and Mind.” The lectures 
are full of sound and instructive thought and 
suggestions. Their appearance in pamphlet 
form will be of public service, and it is pleasant 
to reflect that if foreigners like Mr. Dening are 
willing to devote their abilities and research to 
such philanthropic purposes, Japanese like Mr. 
Nagao are ready to promote and assist the effort. 





Tue following Jmpertal Decree, translated by 
the North China Herald from the Peking 
Gazette, is one of the most interesting and char- 
acteristic documents published among recent 
Chinese archives :— 


Inasmuch as the Emperor was of tender age 
upon his accession to the Throne, and the Princes 
and high Ministers could not be without an autho- 
rity to appeal to and receive instructions from in 
all matters regarding the employment of individuals 
and the carrying on of Government, We yielded 
consent to the entreaty of the Court that \Ve 
would “give an ear to affairs of Government from 
behind the curtain.” We further ordained that 
when he should have fulfilled the period of his 
education the Emperor should forthwith assume 
the personal government of the Empire. 

For the past ten years and more he has been as- 
siduous in his studies, and has been daily renewing 
his virtue and fitting himself for his duties in life. 
Of late he has been opening and perusing reports 
to ul hrone, arguing on the merits of bygone 
policy, and deciding questions of present moment, 
and has shown a capacity to determine between 
proper and improper courses of action and justly 
to weigh ions of pro. and con. 

Upon giving audience this day to Yihuan, 
Prince Ch'un, Shih-to, Prince Li, and other mem- 
bers of the Grand Council, We announced to 
them that, commencing with the Great Sacrifices 
to Heaven at the Winter Solstice of the present 
year, the Emperor would proceed to the Temple of 
Heaven to conduct the observances in person, and 
we commanded that the Imperial Board of Astro- 
nomy should select an auspicious day next year 
for the performance of the ceremonial attendant 
upon the personal assumption of Government. 

Upon hearing: this announcement, the Emperor 
knelt long upon his knees entreating us to excuse 
him, while Prince Ch’un and the Members of the 
Grand Council urged that the difficulties of the 
time were many in number, that there were count- 
less and complicated questions to be dealt with, 
and that the Emperor was still making daily pro- 
gress and monthly advance in the pursuit of studies 
which he had not brought to completion. If, there- 
fore, he might be allowed to postpone the personal 
direction of the various details of Government, he 
would certainly be still better able when the time 
did come to bring complete perception to bear 
upon his duties and perform them with even a 
larger measure of success, to the great good fortune 
of the officials and people of the Empire at large. 

These entreaties were urged upon us again and 
once again in language which was the outcome of 
complete sincerity, but bearing in mind, as We do, 
that the establishment of a feminine Regency was 
only a matter of temporary expediency, We feel 
that as the Emperor has ascended the Throne as 
the successor to the great Dynastic Line, and has 
been charged with the burden of the great trust 
committed to his keeping by the Emperor Mu 
Tsung I (Tung Chih), the time has arrived, now 
that he has fulfilled the period of his education, when 
he should rightly share in the efforts of Metro- 
politan and Provincial officials to govern the 
Empire aright, and do all that can be done to aid 
in alleviating the difficulties with which it is beset. 
It is, therefore, his manifest duty, in reverent 
obedience to the Decree of the Empresses Regent 
ofthe 14th January, 1875, to enter upon personal 
government forthwith, and thus satisfy the hopes 
and aspirations which are directed towards him 
from the Penetralia of the Palace. He should 
also attend in_person all the ceremonial obser- 
vances at the Great Altars (Heaven, Earth, Sun, 
Moon, ete.) and the Ancestral Temples, in order to 
manifest due sincerity and reverence, and he will 
commence by conducting in person the Great 
Sacrifice before the Altar of Heaven at the Winter 
‘olstice of the present year. 

We further command that the Imperial Board 
of Astronomy select an auspicious day during the 
first moon of next year for the performance of the 
ceremonial attendant upon the present assumption 
of Government. 

The various Yaméns concerned will reverently 
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search the records to ascertain the course of pro- 
cedure to be pursued, and what old constitutional 
usages should be reverted to, submitting reports 
of the same to the Throne for action to be taken 
accordingly. 

These commands will be circulated throughout 
the Capital and the Provinces, 





Tur President of the British Medical Associa- 
tion for this year has delivered an address 
against the over-education of women. The 
learned female, according to this authority, has 
neither health, beauty, nor capacity to enjoy 
life. She is simply a “ pathological specimen,” 
and her progeny will hand down her debility. 
“Only fools will have healthy children,” as a 
caustic critic of the President pithily puts it, 
“and the human race will be composed of 
brainless animals, on the one hand, and anemic 
bookworms on the other.” We really cannot 
see why there should be much need for disser- 
tations upon this subject. The rule of work 
applies with equal truth to everything—gain in 
one direction is loss in another. Mental cultiva- 
tion cannot be carried beyond a certain point 
without corresponding injury to the physique. 
But neither is there any reason to be as angry 
with the President of the Medical Association as 
some of his critics are. One writer accuses the 
Senior Physician of not knowing what he wants 
to prove, because the address sets out by assert- 
ing that women should not be as well educated 
as men, and concludes by showing that both 
boys and girls suffer from too much work and 
too little play. Both of these propositions the 
same writer undertakes to demolish by pointing 
out that ‘‘among the thousands of healthy Eng- 
lish girls who can play lawn tennis with ease 
and precision, there are very few who could 
construe a page of Goethe or even of Victor 
Hugo without a mistake, or work a sum in 
double rule of three.” This is much as though 
the proposition that excessive indulgence in 
alcohol is injurious were to be met by the re- 
joinder that drunkards are rare. Here in Japan, 
certainly, we have ocular demonstration of the 
debilitating effects of over-educationon the girls 
of the rising generation. 





Havine long expected to hear public attention 
drawn by the vernacular press to the sugar- 
growing capacities of the Riukiu Islands, we 
welcome the Nichi Nichi Shimbun’s vigorous 
utterances on the subject. It is said that, de- 
spite the unfavourable results of the beet-sugar 
manufacturing enterprise at Mombetsu, the 
authorities contemplate establishing a sugar 
factory at Sapporo, where the soil has been 
pronounced suitable to the growth of the cane. 
Our Toky6 contemporary alludes to this project 
with approval, but notes that there is no possi- 
bility of supplying the demand for sugar in 
Japan by means of a factory at Sapporo only. 
The yearly consumption of sugar throughout 
the country amounts at present to over 83 
millions of Ibs., and the cost of this quantity 
is nearly 4} million yew. It is principally 
the produce of Formosa, and to this fact 
is to be attributed the circumstance that the 
balance of trade between China and Japan is in 
the former's favour. The Wreck Nichi thinks 
that every effort should be made to render Japan 
self-supplying in the matter of so important a 
staple as sugar. According to a gentleman who 
recently visited Riukiu, the area of land now 
available there for purposes of sugar plantations 
is very considerable. He estimates the total 
area at 121,028 acres; namely, 77,732 acres in 
Original from 
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Ishizaki-jima ; 25,746 acres in Iri-omote-jima ; 
996 acres in Takitomi-jima; 3,968 acres in 
Kuhama-jima; 225 acres in Hatoma-jima ; 
and 6,075 acres in Yonakuni-jima. By pro- 
cesses of teclamation this gentlemen thinks that 
the total area available for the purpose may be 
brought up to 150,000 acres. He calculates 
that each acre will produce 4,000 lbs. of brown 
sugar, or about 3,200 Ibs. of white sugar, and 
that the produce of 25,000 acres would supply 
the whole country. To start such an industry a 
large capital would be required, but, on the 
other hand, the Wichi Nichi thinks that with 
expert management successful results would 
be assured. With regard to the question of 
labour, the inhabitants of the islands—who 
number, at present, 13,200—are excellently 
fitted for such work, and they could easily be 
supplemented by labourers from the mainland ; 
while information on the subject of sugar grow- 
ing and manufacturing processes can be ob- 
tained in the Sandwich Islands. In regard of 
this, the Japanese emigrants now working on 
the plantations in Hawaii would doubtless be 
very useful. The Michi Nichi Shimbun ex- 
presses an earnest hope that, in view of this 
great industrial project, as well as of the strate- 
gical importance of the Islands, the public will 
pay not less attention to them than it pays to 
Hokkaido. 


Captain Cuevatier has published a historical 
work which throws some new light on the naval 
contest between England and France in Napo- 
leonic days. The inference generally drawn 
from the battles of those times is that the British 
sailor is a fighting machine of incomparable 
excellence, and that the Frenchman is alto- 
gether his inferior. The fact, however, appears 
to be that France, under the first Republic, was 
the viction of misfortunes similar to those which 
befel her under the last empire. It would be 
as wrong to conclude from the war of 1871 that 
her soldiers are individually inferior to those of 
Germany, as it is to attribute innate superiority 
to British sailors because they came off in- 
variably victorious between 1799 and 1814. 
One of the earliest results of the Revolution was 
the complete disorganization of the French navy. 
The officers were displaced or executed; the 
trained men were dispersed, and the corps of sea- 
men-gunners was broken up. Captain Cheva- 
lier’s information is derived entirely from official 
sources—the confidential reports of superinten- 
dents of dockyards, of commanders of fleets and 
other responsible officers. He shows conclu- 
sively that,.when the war broke out, the navy 
was in a state of singular demoralization. Vice- 
Admiral Morard de Galle describes how, ina 
gale off Brest, he could not get more than thirty 
sailors to come on deck. They retired to the 
lower parts of the ship for safety. Ina word, 
while there can be no doubt that a vast differ- 
ence existed between the fighting qualities of 
the British and French fleets, it was not a nor- 
mal difference but an accidental one, due to 
quite exceptional conditions. The crews of the 
ships which were chased off Lorient on the 22nd 
and 23rd of July, 1795, were about as deficient 
as it is possible for crews to be in all the quali- 
ties essential to a good sailor. Admiral Mar- 
tin’s Toulon fleet had an aggregate personnel 
of twelve thousand men, among whom seven 
thousand five hundred had never been to sea 
before. The fleet that fought Nelson at the 
Battle of the Nile was altogether undermanned ; 
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the real armanent of the ships was wholly in- 
ferior to their nominal armanent, and the vessels 
themselves were old and rotten. The publica- 
tion of all these facts takes much of the bloom 
off English successes, but the disappointment 
is more than compensated by the knowledge 
of the truth. 


A yew straw braid factory established at Taka- 
shimacho, Kuchome, by Messrs. Kakinuma & 
Co., import dealers in Yokohama, was opened 
on Saturday afternoon at two o'clock. The 
buildings were decorated with flags, and at night 
a display of lanterns and illuminations took 
place. A band was present and performed selec- 
tions of music. Refreshments in European 
style were lavishly provided, and frequent 
toasts were drunk to the success of the factory. 
Among those present were Marquis Nabeshima, 
Grand Master of the Board of Ceremonies in 
the Imperial Household, and President of the 
Nobles’ Club; Mr. Oki, Governor, accompanied 
by the Secretary of Kanagawa Prefecture ; 
Messrs. Arishima, Superintendent of Customs ; 
Mr. Okamura, Chief Judge of Saibansho ; Inni, 
Chief Commissioner of the Industrial Section in 
the Local Government; Den, Chief Inspector of 
Police; and Masuda, headman of the Yokohama 
Division of Kanagawa Prefecture. Mr. Suzu- 
ki Shigeharu, chief partner in the firm of Kaki- 
numa & Co., delivered the following speech :— 





GentLemen :—In the presence of this company 
I beg to say a few words of congratulation on the 
present occasion. The foundation of wealth is 
rightly found in the increase of a country’s pro- 
ducts; and in the present case it is being devoted 
to the manufacture, from what would otherwise be 
thought useless, of a highly useful article. Messrs 
Kakinuma & Co. have been prompted to this ven- 
ture by the high producing capabalities of Japan. 
‘The yield of bailey is next to that of rice, and it is 
is of the best quality. Our people 
grew barley only for food in ancient times, without 
Knowing how to use it for other purposes’ as fore- 
igners did, as for example straw hats or mats. With 
recent days, however, our countrymen have sent 
a quantity of straw work abroad, but unfortunately 
in too many cases the workmanship was so bad 
that it redounded considerably to our discredit. 
This was mainly due to want of capital. Messrs. 
Kakinuma and Co. have established this factory 
and engaged a number of workmen with the 
object of supplying straw hats to. foreigners, 
and for the manufacture of mats. It is hoped 
that the undertaking will be successful in pro- 
moting the sale of important and valuable arti- 
cles made from otherwise useless material. The 
work of weaving requires many hands, and the 
company have therelore engaged a number of 
poor people and will teach them the work in order 
to enable them to gain a livelihood. It is our hope 
that the undertaking may be productive of good to 
the country at large. 














We find the following in the North China 
Herald:— Private advices from well informed 
persons in Japan say that there is a very strong 
and increasing feeling against China among all 
classes, and that there is danger in this being 
allowed to continue. The Japanese were ready 
to take a common sense view of the occurrences 
at Nagasaki, and to treat them as such out- 
breaks at sea-ports are treated by sensible 
people. But the despatch of a foreign lawyer 
from this to Nagasaki, and the delay in the 
investigation there, together with the spirit 
shown by the official Chinese and their advisers, 
have exasperated many Japanese. There is 
much in the situation to justify the anxiety 
which Li Hung Chung is showing, and he must 
regret the departure from the conciliatory and 
sensible course which he was ready to take soon 
after hearing of the disturbances at Nagasaki. 
Every thing done since then, and especially 








employing foreign legal advice, has been a mis- 





take.” Our Shanghai contemporary’s advices 
from Japan are sufficiently accurate. But we 
should like to be able to endorse the statement 
that the Viceroy Li was “ready to take a conci- 
liatory and sensible course soon after hearing of 
the disturbances at Nagasaki.” His Excellency’s 
intentions may have been excellent, but unfor- 
tunately those whose business it was to interpret 
them, were either clumsy or inappreciative. 


Ture ought to be, to an over-worked deputy 
in the French Chambers, something charming 
in the idea of local government and decentra- 
lization. M. Clovis-Hugues, in describing the 
amenities incident to a deputy’s life, states that 
he has been tormented by no less than 50 
applications for employment in the Postal or 
Telegraph Departments, while 30 irrepressible 
soldiers have asked his aid in securing to them 
furloughs or transfers from one garrison to 
another. Every quarter of a year he receives on 
the average 60 applications in which his services 
in securing permission to open a tobacco shop 
are asked for, and twice a year he ‘has to deal 
with about 15 applicants who wish to be re- 
commended by him to the authorities as worthy 
of being made members of the /égion d'honneur. 
Frivolous as are such requests, the inability 
of Cabinet Ministers to satisfy applications 
coming through so many deputies does not 
fail to create among the applicants a senti- 
ment unfavourable to their unfortunate re- 
presentatives. The deputy may have promised 
personally to urge the claims of the petitioners 
on the very first opportunity, but instead of 
being able to arrange an interview with the 
minister concerned, he often receives only a 
lithographed circular the polite phrases of which 
are painfully familiar to him, and not in- 
frequently he gets no reply atall. M. Clovis- 
Hugues estimates that among 400 applications 
urged by deputies only about 20 on the average 
are granted. 
* - * 

Apropos of this a little incident that is 
said to have recently occurred at Washington 
may serve as an illustration of the possible con- 
sequences of success or failure in promoting a 
constituent’s wishes, A member of the House of 
Representatives received an application for a 
local post office, addressed to him by one of his 
influential and wealthy constituents. The posi- 
tion of postmaster could not possibly have been 
of any use to the applicant. Nevertheless the 
congressman, while wondering at so strange a 
freak, set vigorously to work to accomplish what 
was asked of him, At first he was unsuccessful. 
By and by, however, he received a letter telling 
him that the applicant was on his way to Wa- 
shingtontourge his claims personally,and, stirred 
by this news, the congressman succeeded at last 
in securing for his constituent the desired place 
before the latter's arrival. When the happy re- 
presentative informed the petitioner of his suc- 
cess, the latter declined to accept the post-office, 
stating that he had only asked for it, because a 
large number of voters had been desirous of 
knowing whether their representative was really 
“influential” at Washington, and whether, if 
some matter of local importance had to be 
pushed through congress, he could be depended 
upon. ° 


Ir is nothing new to find that the telegraphic 

accounts furnished by the London corres- 

pondents of American papers differ very con- 

siderably from the facts of a case. A recent 
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instance is the story of the Afghan Delimitation 
Commission. We were given a very pretty 
version of the reasons which led to its recall. 
Lord Salisbury, the story ran, when he came 
into power and perused the despatches which 
had passed between his predecessor and M. de 
Giers with reference to Batoum, was resolved to 
“get even” with Russia. Accordingly he con- 
ceived the brilliant idea of recalling the Frontier 
Commission from Afghanistan on the declared 
grounds that no useful purpose could be served 
by costly and troublesome efforts to elaborate a 
treaty with a country which paid no respect to 
the obligations imposed by such documents. 
This would have been an exceedingly “ spirited” 
proceeding and at the same time an exceedingly 
unstatesmanlike one, unless indeed Lord Salis- 
bury seriously sought to provoke an open 
rupture with Rus: But the fact is that nothing 
of the kind has taken place. The Commission 
is recalled because the delimitation of the 
frontier had been concluded up to a point 
where there occurred a difficulty incapable of 
settlement i sifu. On the Oxus there is a 
place called Khoja Saleh. English maps gene- 
rally locate this place in the southern hollow of a 
certain bend of the Oxus. The Russian Com- 
missioners desire to follow English maps. But 
the English Commissioners claim that these 
maps are geographically incorrect, and that 
Khoja Saleh is really situated twelve miles to 
the north of the bend. The latter contention 
is said to be confirmed by a Russian staff map 
drawn in 1870. Thus each side desires to be 
guided by the other’s map, and since they 
cannot agree, it has been determined to settle 
the question in London and St. Petersburg by 
the aid of the information which the Com- 
missioners have collected. 








Tur Fiji Shimpo reiers to the Nagasaki affair 
in terms with which we entirely sympathise, but 
which are unfortunately too late to be of practical 
value. Our contemporary complains strongly 
of the obstructive attiiude assumed by the Chi- 
nese Government, and animadverts severely 
the fact that a complication which the 
ordinary processes of naval or consular 
jurisdiction could have settled without dif- 
culty or delay, has been aggravated and 
procrastinated to such an extent that popular 
feeling is gradually becoming excited. The 
Jit finds it difficult to imagine that the 
Chinese Government are acting with deliberate 
purpose in this matter, and is rather disposed 
to infer that they have been deceived by the 
representations of their officials and employés 
who are concerned in the conduct of the negotia- 
tions. The obvious interest of these latter is to 
raise as many perplexing issues as possible so 
as to prolong a business which from their point 
of view is neither unpleasant nor without pecu- 
niary attractions. Our contemporary according- 
ly recommends that the services of foreign law- 
yers should be entirely dispensed with, and 
that the affair should be restored to the basis on 
which it stood before the appointment of the 
Commission now sitting, the Japanese local 
authorities adhering firmly to the indictment 
presented by them to the Chinese Consular 
Court. It was China, says the ¥i/#, who in the 
first place diverted the settlement from its nor- 
mal channels, and she cannot complain if 
Japan now insists on reverting to the route 
which ought never to have been abandoned. 
Such a step would not only be for Japan's 


on 
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interest, but would also accord with the desire 
attributed to the Viceroy Li. 


oe 

This advice would be excellent were it more 
timely. However regrettable the fact may be, 
there is no denying that Japan has committed 
herself to a course from which it would be 
exiremely difficult, if possible, to depart now. 
Events are confirming the opinion we expressed 
at the outset; namely, that the appointment of a 
commission was a great, almost a fatal, error. 
So far as China was concerned, she was of 
course at liberty to appoint as many commis- 
sioners as she pleased. Such a method of col- 
lecting evidence might not have been unwise or 
inexpedient in her case. But why Japan should 
have agreed to adopt the same method, we have 
never been able to discover. The thing is done, 
however, and there is obvious reason to appre- 
hend that any attempt to go back upon a step 
so eminently suited to China's convenience 
might involve further concessions. If Chinese 
statesmanship were less given to temporizing, 
and more accessible to practical considerations, 
there might be hope of establishing the fact that 
all this needless delay and complication must in 
the end magnify an utterly paltry business into 
anew source of international dislike and dis- 
trust. But when have considerations of this 
nature induced China to voluntarily abandon a 
situation exactly adapted to her drifting, dally- 
ing mood ? 





‘Tux Correspondence between England and Rus- 
sia with regard to the Port of Batoum has been 
published. We cannot but think that the former 
Power comes out of the controversy satisfactorily, 
and that Lord Rosebery has verified the con- 
fident prediction that the accession of a Li- 
beral Government would not disturb the con- 
tinuity of England’s foreign policy so long as 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs remained in 
his hands. We quote a resumé of the corre- 
spondence from our last home exchanges :— 
“In a despatch to Sir R. Morier, the British 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg, Lord Rosebery 
announces on July 3 that, in an interview he 
had had that day, the Russian Ambassador read 
to him a circular despatch, and handed to him 
a notice announcing the intention of the Czar to 
terminate the arrangement embodied in the LIX. 
Article of the Berlin Treaty constituting Batoum 
a free port. Lord Rosebery adds :—‘I told his 
Excellency that, in my opinion, the matter though 
it did not concern this country alone, but affected 
all the Powers signatory of the Treaty of Berlin, 
was most grave. Its gravity consisted mainly 
in this, that Russia, of her own motion and 
without consulting the other signatory Powers, 
had declared null one of the principal stipulations 
of the Treaty of Berlin, and one which had been 
taken as a set-off against the relinquishment of 
claims which were considered essential by the 
British representatives at the Congress.’ On 
July 13 Lord Rosebery again wrote to Sir R. 
Morier pointing out that he could not accept the 
view of Russia expressed in the circular despatch 
that the step it had taken at Batoum did not 
constitute an infraction of the Berlin Treaty. 
Lord Rosebery adds:—‘ Under these circum- 
stances, Her Majesty's Government cannot 
recognise any amount of commercial incon- 
venience as furnishing a justification for a 
peremptory declaration of the Russian Govern- 
ment on its whole sole authority that this portion 
of the treaty is to be regarded asno longer valid. 








The question from this point of view is one 


which concerns all the Powers parties to the 
declaration of Jan. 19, 1871, and to the Treaty 
of Berlin.’ Lord Rosebery further says that from 
a commercial point of view other Powers are 
more interested in the question than Great 
Britain. ‘One direct, supreme, and perpetual 
interest, however,’ he adds, ‘is no doubt at stake 
in this transaction—that of the binding force 
and sanctity of international engagements, 
Great Britain is ready at all seasons to uphold 
that principle, and she cannot palter with it in 
the present instance. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment cannot, therefore, consent to recognise or 
associate themselves in any shape or form with 
this proceeding of the Russian Government, 
They are compelled to place on record their view 
that it constitutes a violation of the Treaty of 
Berlin, unsanctioned by the signatory Powers; 
that it tends to make future conventions of 
the kind difficult, if not impossible ; and to cast 
doubt at least on those already concluded. It 
must be for the other Powers to judge how far 
they can acquiesce in this breach of an inter- 
national engagement. Butin no case can Her 
Majesty's Government have any share in it, It 
must rest upon the sole responsibility of its 
authors.’ The correspondence cleses with a 
despatch, dated 10th July, from M. de Giers to 
the Russian Ambassador in London, M. de Staal, 
defending the course adopted by the Russian 
Government. M. de Giers says that Lord Rose- 
bery’s despatch had caused him ‘painful 
surprise,’ especially the ‘accusation made 
against a Great Power of violating the faith of 
treaties.’ He adds—Be good enough to tell 
Lord Rosebery that we adhere to our opinion 
that the spontaneous declaration of the intention 
of the Emperor to make Bataum a free port did 
not constitute an obligation, and that, con- 
sequently, the modification of that intention, 
which circumstances require, could not be con- 
sidered as a departure from engagements which 
did not exist.’" 





Tue following are the pricipal points of the Re- 
port of the Telegraph Office for the year ending 
June 30th, 1885. The length of lines con- 
structed during the period under review was 166 
7118 cho 3 ken 4 shaku, and of lines added to old 
routes, 73 ri 7 cho 11 ken 4 skaku, amounting 
in the aggregate to 244 ri 15 cho 15 ken 2 
shaku. By the improvement of lines and the 
removal of telegraph offices, the entire length 
was reduced by 32 rf 3 cho 14 ken 1 shaku. 
The estimates for the period were as follows: 
—expenditure on works, yen 76,476, office 
and similar expenditures, yen 883,400, and 
receipts yen 888,900, Comparing the latter two 
sums, an excess of yen 5,500 is observable in 
the estimated receipts over the business expendi- 
ture. The actual accounts stand as follows: 
—expenditure on works, yen 111,906.139, or 
an excess over estimate of yen 35,430.139; 
business expenditure, yer 845,912.42 ; receipts, 
ven 907,067.442. Setting the receipts against 
the business expenditure, there remains a surplus 
of yen 61,155,022, Expenditure on works and 
business expenses together amount to yen 
957,818.559. Compared with the correspond- 
ing items for the preceding year, ending June 
3oth, 1884, the above mentioned sum shows an 
increase of yen 46,093.688. The total amount 
of money spent during the years preceding that 
under review, was yen 8,632,765.861. Adding 
to this the present year’s outlay, the total expendi- 
ture since the establishment of the Telegraph 
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Office till June 30th, 1885, amounted to yen 
9,590,494.42. The number of messages trans- 
mitted during the year under review was 
2,625,862 in the Japanese language, and 26,090 
in Enropean languages. Of theformer, 2,550,206 
were Governmental and private messages, and 
75,656 were service messages, while of the latter, 
the respective figures were 21,918 and 4,172. 
Telegraph messages sent abroad numbered 
43,124, of which 41,273 were Governmental and 
private, and 1,851 were on service. The ag- 
gregate number of telegraph messages thus 
amounts to 2,695,076; and the receipts to yen 
887,336.388. Comparing these two items with 
these of the preceding period, we observe an in- 
crease respectively of 95,365 and y'ev 45,376.076. 
Adding the above mentioned receipts for the 
year under review to the sum of those for all 
the preceding years, yen 5,591,651.948, the total 
receipts at the end of the year under review 
amount to yen 6,478,988.336. Similarly adding 
‘this year's total number of messages to that for 
all the preceding years, 16,845,649, the total at 
the end of this year is 19,540,725. With regard 
to miscellaneous receipts, the total for all the 
preceding years is yen 750,895.915 ; and, adding 
to this yen 19,731.054, the miscellaneous receipts 
for the year under review, the total miscellane- 
ous receipts at the end of this year amount to 
770,626.969. The staff at the Central Post 
Office and at all local offices, nuambéred on June 
goth, 1885, 2,421, inclusive of foreigners; and 
comparing this with the corresponding figures 
for the preceding period, a decrease of five is 
noticed. The number of messages other than 
telegraphic amount to 32,763 in the Japanese, 
and 6,503 in foreign languages. Compared 
with the corresponding figures for the preceding 
period, there is an increase of 6,378 and 2,539 
respectively.— Official Gazette. 





Att those who are interested—and who is not? 
—in the preservation of Japan's relics of anti- 
quity will be glad to learn that a society has 
been formed with the object of conserving the 
mausoleums of the Tokugawa Shéguns at 
Uyeno and Shiba. This excellent movement is 
due to the exertions of three noblemen, Vis- 
counts Matsui, Sakai, and Itakura, formerly 
Daimios of Kawagoe, Himeji, and Takahashi, 
respectively. The first-named nobleman is said 
to have been specially energetic in the matter. 
Twenty-five years ago he occupied a political 
position of considerable prominence, and was 
sent to Europe, in company with the present 
Marquis Takenouchi, on an embassy which, at 
the time, attracted some attention, though prob- 
ably very few now retain any recollection of it. 
The Ambassadors submitted quite a multitude 
of petty points for discussion with Lord Jobn 
Russell, then Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, but their principal purpose was to ob- 
tain a postonement of the Treaty Powers’ de- 
mands for the opening of additional po: In 
this they were successful, and the result, of 
course, contributed greatly to their reputation. 
Viscount Matsui has succeeded in starting the 
Conservation Society (Shi-on Gikat) under 
very favourable auspices. Their Imperial High-| 





nesses Princes Arisugawa and  Kitashirakava | 
and His Excellency Count Ito are patrons ;| 
Messrs. Katsu Awa and Yamaoka 
elected President and Vice-Presi- 
dent respectively. 





and 





have be 





By the last two gentlem 
and the three noblemen mentioned above 








business of the association will be conducted, 
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Funds are to be collected by perpetual do- 
nations, constituting hereditary membership; by 
life membership, and by ordinary contributions. 
Itis to be regretted that this project was not 
actively started some time ago. The restorations 
now necessary in the mausoleums cannot be 
properly accomplished without an outlay which 
will probably tax the resources of the society 
severely at the outset. 





Mr. Green, formerly U.S. Consul-General Ka- 
nagawa, to have 
during his brief but not uneventful tenure of 
office, in collecting the opinions of local Am- 
erican firms with regard to the means of in- 
creasing the demand for American manufactures 
in Japan. The London and China Express 


interested himself 





appears 


red solely from their preference for cheap Eng- 
lish cottons which look well, to dear American 
cottons which wear well. But that, curiously 
enough, is the complaint which British manu- 
facturers have been preferring for years against 
British consumers. The manufacturers say that 
the public wil/ have cheap and good-looking 
things, and that there is nothing for it but to 
cater to this false taste by wholesale adulteration. 
Mr. Averill would no doubt conclude that Eng- 
lish people show superficiality in “nearly all their 
manners, customs, and habits.” Of course it is 
very silly and very short-sighted on the part of 
the Japanese not to discriminate in favour of 
American cottons, and now that they know 
how much their reputation must suffer by this 
blunder, they will mend their ways, we hope. 





gives the following epitome of these opinions: 


Walsh, Hall & Co., of Yokohama, attribute the fact of 
European manufactures being more saleable to their being 
better adapted to Japanese requirements, better packed, 
and cheaper at first cost; and to transportation being 
quicker, and steam freights lower than from Ameiica. 
They advert to the efforts of official representatives of 
European Governments to further the commercial interests 
of their nations, and say that if American interests were 
“similarly protected and promoted” the result might be 
similarly advantageo They especially commend the 
reports of British Legations and Consulates in China and 
Japan. In concluslon, they pcint out that. prices of 
‘American products must be reduced if the United es 
is to have its “fair share” of trade, and ate of opinion 
that Congress might increase trade with Japan and otl er 
countries by reducing import duties. J. Otis Averill, Jun. 
Yokohama, also dwells on the cheaper price and special 
fitness of English and other goods. ‘Ihe causes producing 
a larger demand for these are thus summarised :— 

(1) Cheap and regular freight opportunities 

(2) English and other manufacturers making a. special 
study of, and endeavour to cater to the export demand, 
while our manufacturers, whose products are ‘* protected’ to 
an extent which places them beyond foreign competition in 
the home market, are content fo meet only the home de. 
mand, and while home competition makes them give good 
value, the highness of price permitted by protection males 
the quality of most of the goods to high to export to a 
poor country like Japan. 

Our manufacturers do not seem to care to make a special 
class of goods to meet the demand, but seem to expect the 
demand ‘to adapt itself to their goods—a most  tedicus 
process. as I know from effoits to intraduce the gonds heve 

(3) ‘The Japanese, asa rule, are quite superficial, and 
are satisfied with appearance only, as may be seen in nearly 
all of their manners, customs, and habits. 

To illustrate, they prefer to buy a cheap English cotton 
which /ooks well (they seldom wash their clothes), but is 

sized and artificially made up, to a really good 
quality of American cotton at a somewhat higher prices but 
really worth the difference in wearing qualities. 

This peculiarity of the Japanese is catered to by the 
manufacturers of other countries, and, while of course it is 
a question whether the policy ‘of keeping areally high 
standard of goods will not in time create here, as it has in 
China, a demand fora really good article even at a higher 
rice, it seems to me doubtful, as Ido not. think that 
Japanese appreciate true worth as well as the Chinese. 

No liquidation, he considers, will suffice excepta policy of 
free trade in the United States, which “would cause manu- 
facturers to compete on even terms with foreign counties; 
subsidies to steamship companies would enable them to 
take freights at less rates. 

Frazar and Co., Yokohama, express much the same 
views, and declare that American manufacturers as a body 
“care little or nothing ” for the foreign markets, and refuse 
to adapt their products even in packing to the requirements 
of other nations. Then, again, Japanese are very exacting 
asto materials, form, colour, a5 well as packing, notably as 
to mousselines-de-laine, and there must be a succession of 
styles as native fashions dictate. The firm would have the 
treaty with Japan so revised as to keep duties on goo.ls 
imported into Japan as low as possible, and at the same 
time secure the removal of various oppressive restrictions. 
It is for more active cunsular action 
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The opinion of Mr. Averill as to the superfi- 
ciality shown by the Japanese in ‘nearly all of 
their manners, customs, and habits” is interest- 
ing. Itisapity that this gentleman had not 
leisure or inclination to be more explicit. As 
matters stand, we are disposed to think that the 
“superficiality ” is chiefly on the side of his own 
observation. How can a nation show superfi- 
ciality in its “ manners, customs, and habits?” 
By changing them repeatedly, we presume, at 
the impulse of fashion or caprice. Perhaps 
Mr. Averill would be kind enough to indicate 
the changes which Japanese “ manners, customs, 
and habits” underwent during, let us say, the 
fifteen or sixteen centuries that preceded the 
Restoration. Tt may be, however, that the uni- 
versal “ superficiality” of the Japanese is infer- 





Mr. B. Brenan, H.B.M. Consul at Tientsin, 
speaking of the import of old iron into that 
place, makes the following remarks—which 
we extract from the North China Herald— 
curiously corroborating what has been said by 
other Consuls as well as by Mr. Bryce in his 
excellent Memorandum :—‘‘I am told that the 
iron is converted into knives and tools. An ex- 
pert could at a glance say whether these knives 
and tools could be made cheaper by our manu- 
facturers, The most ordinary pair of English 
scissors is a piece of finished workmanship by 
the side of the best Chinese scissors, but Chi- 
nese will not use ours because they are not of 
the right shape. They like scissors with handles 
into which they can thrust the whole thumb and 
fore-fingers. An intelligent delegate from the 
Sheffield Chamber of Commerce could make a 
more valuable report on this head than all the 
English Consuls in China. I would recommend 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Sheffield to con- 
sider this suggestion. Their agents would 
receive every assistance at the hands of Her 
Majesty's Consuls. Like me, they doubtless all 
regret not being able to say what information 
may be useful and what may be superfluous. A 
new comer observes many things which an old 
resident sees without noticing, and an expert 
has the further advantage that when something 
attracts his attention he can tell at a glance 
whether there is money in it.” 





Tur New York Natron says:—It is not often 
that anything so amusing in the way of a cor- 
respondence appears in print as a letter of Mr. 
Hubert de Castella to Mr. J. A. Froude, the 
historian, which we find in the Sydney (Aus- 
tralia) Morning Herald. It appears that when 
Mr. Froude was in Australia Mr. Hubert de 
Castella entertained him at dinner, and Mr. 
Froude was delighted with his host, and serves 
him up as “a most amusing companion” in 
his last volume, ‘Oceana.’ In this, Mr. de 
Castella figures as having served in the French 
Army, and also as a French detective em- 
ployed in the Praslin murder case; as having 
fought behind the barricades in February, 1848, 
then serving on the police, and as having again 
fought on the side of the insurgents in June, 
1848, and finally, as having married “a Sydney 
lady, moderately rich, who would have been 
much richer if she had pleased her friends 
better in the choice of a husland.” Mr. de 
Castella now says that the only grain of truth in 
all this is that he did witness the Revolution of 
1848, being at the time an art student in Paris, 
|and did join a French cavalry regiment, but all 
the rest has been “ built up” by Mr. Froude’s 
Original from 
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imagination out of anecdotes told in an after- 
dinner chat. This would be a serious charge 
to bring against any man, but brought against 
an historian it is terrible. How can we trust 
among “‘the archives” a man who cannot be 
trusted to listen to a host's reminiscences at a 
dinner table? 


‘Tue scandals circulated by Colonel Hope with 
regard to the management of the Ordnance 
Department remain open. No conclusive reply 
onthe subject has been elicited from the British 
Government, but it must be confessed that, 
matters so far as they have gone, do not appear 
very satisfactory. One of the principal charges, 
it will be remembered, was that certain officials 
connected with the Ordnance Department, were 
also shareholders in a firm of contractors for the 
supply of guns. Sir W. Crossman, formerly of 
the Royal Engineers, addressed a question with 
regard to this point to the Secretary of State for 
War, and from the latter's answer it appears that 
Messrs. Gledhill and Leece, of Sir J. Whit- 
worth & Co., and Sir W, Armstrong, Captain 
Noble and Sir Frederick Abel, partners or share- 
holders in Sir W. Armstrong and Co., have 
been associated with the Ordnance Committee 
either for special or general purposes. This 
sounds bad enough, and it is rendered worse by 
the remonstrance of the Secretary of State, 
for War that ‘it would be utterly out of the 
power of any Secretary of State, and, indeed, he 
has no authority, to lay down any regulations as 
to the investment of the private property of any 
officer serving the Crown.” Why should it be 
impossible? There used to be, and there is 
still, we believe, an excellent and wholesome 
regulation that the servants of the Crown, whe- 
ther military or civil, must not engage in trade. 
Surely it is engaging in trade to invest one’s money 
in an active business undertaking. Suppose it 
were discovered that the Japanese Vice-Minister 
of State for the Interior were a large shareholder 
in the Mitsui Bussan Kwaisha or in the Okura- 
gumi, would there be much doubt as to the 
propriety of the proceeding ? 





A corrEsponvENT of The Zimes, who writes as 
“one that knoweth,” gives the following defini- 
tion of German policy in the East :—“ The 
policy of Germany, broadly defined, is not to 
place herself in unequivocal opposition to 
Russia's desire to reach Constantinople. While 
availing herself of any means of delaying the 
event, she counts on providing for the new 
situation by moving Austria forward along a 
parallel line to the Aigean, and satisfying to 
Austro-Hungarian opinion, with an opening to 
the sea at Salonica. The event which we regard 
with anxiety—Russia at Constantinople—Prince 
Bismarck is preparing to face with complacency, 
and those who are required to conform to his 
views declare that Russia will be relatively 
weaker to Germany and Ausiria when she has 
atiained her desire of centuries. ‘The policy of 
Prince Birmarck is necessarily inimical to 
England. He will not oppose Russia's expan- 
sion on lines previously submitted to aud ap- 
proved by him. Russia may do what she | 
in Asia. The platonic friendship he has ex- 
pressed for Turkey, and is now expressin 
China, will not induce him to move ha 
foot to thwart Russia in Armenia and Central 
Asia. He has to look after the interests of 
Germany, not of England, ‘They do not happen 
to have much in common, and he leaves Eng- 
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land to look after her own interests alone 
because he is slightly sceptical of her ability to 
do so effectually.” 


* 
are 


This statement is not startling in point of 
novelty. It embodies virtually the impression 
that we ourseves have more than once recorded 
on the same subject. Russia consents to be 
guided in Europe provided that her hands are 
left quite free in Asia. The arrangement is 
convenient. Germany has never been exposed 
to that most severe of all military tests, the 
despatch of a large armed force beyond the 
seas and its maintenance in a foreign coun- 
try in 
to Russi: 


Resistance 
's advance in Central Asia need not, 
of absolute necessity, involve such an effort, 
because war near home might produce practi- 
cally the same result. But it might involve it, 
and for the rest, Germany does not want war. 
In order, then, to keep the peace in the arena 
where any serious disturbance would call for an 
exercise of her strength, she makes a com- 
promise, exchanging her complaisance or 
neutrality at home against carte blanche abroad 
to one of her most probable and formidable 
enemies. We do not share Prince Bismarck’s 
scepticism as to England's ability to defend 
herself against the consequences of this policy, 
but we trust that one result of the European 
compact will be an Eastern coalition which will 
be at least as powerful to preserve peace in the 
Orient as the céoperation of Germany and 
Austria. 


the face of an enemy. 





One hears so much that is vague now-a-days 
of Germany’s commercial development, that it 
is comfortable to find some arithmetical gauge 
of what she really has done and is doing. In 
her rapidly increasing population, in the in- 
dustrious and frugal habits of her people, and 
in the spirit of enterprise which spurs her to 
remarkable efforts of colonization and competi- 
tion, she possesses elements which ought to 
command success. But she is by no means 
uniquely endowed, and when one sees that she 
is coming to be regarded as a species of night- 
mare destined permanently to disturb the repose 
of the commercial world, one begins to suspect 
that the judgment of the age, so far as she is 
concerned, is a little obscured by the glamour 
of those wonderful triumphs which an unparal- 
leled coincidence of opportunity and readiness 
obtained for her armies fifteen years ago. This 
suspicion is confirmed by the following table, 
extracted from the Sfatistisches Vahrbuch 
fur das Deutsche Reich, stebenter Vahrgang, 
1886 :— 


ForeiGn Commerce OF THE German Empire. 
Iavorts. Exrorts. 
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Yhere is certainly nothing very startling about 
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these figures. They show that from 1872 to 
1880, the development of Germany's commere 
was by no means rapid, and that its considerabl 


growth took place between 1880 and 1882, 








while in 1885 imports remained nearly stationary 


Jopinion that the qu 


and exports showed a marked decline. The 
fact is that Germany's foreign commerce has 
still plenty of room for development before it 
becomes an object of just admiration. It is 
not yet equal in volume to the foreign commerce 
of France, though the extent of the latter’s 
territority is much less and her population from 
eight to nine millions smaller :— 

FOREIGN COMMERCE OF FRANCE & GERMANY FOR 1885. 








Francs. Ganstany, 
Francs. Franes. 
Imports os... 41215,87 7,000 3,021,600,000 
Exports. 3,185,031,000 3,518,100,000 
Totals. 7+400,908,000 75459)700;000 








Tue trade returns continue to occupy the 
attention of the American press. During the 
last five years the exports of the United States 
have decreased by more than $200,000,000, 
while imports have during the same time shown 
a decline of only $7,000,000. The exportation 
of corn, cotton, provisions and raw material has 
suffered most. The competition of India, and, 
toa smaller extent, that of Australia, alsohas been 
severely felt. Comparing the returns of the fiscal 
year, ended in June, with those of the previous 
year, we find that the value of exports sank 
from $726,682,946 last year to $665,950,534 
this year, while imports on the other hand 
increased by $58,000,000, A reverse process 
has to be noticed when we come to the imports 
and exports of money. In 1884-85 such im- 
ports in gold and silver amounted to $43,242,323, 
and the exports to $42,231,528, while for 1885- 
86 the figures are:—imports $38,593,656 and 
exports $72,463,410. For the last half of the 
fiscal year 1885-86 the figures show a still 
greater disproportion, if gold only is taken into 
consideration. The entire gold exportduring that 
time was $32,783,123, while the imports amount- 
ed to only $1,999,754. The excess of exports 
over imports during that time was greater than 
the entire gold production of the United States 
in 1885, amounting, according to the over- 
seer of the mint, to $30,800,000. This excess 
of exports over imports in gold and silver is 
largely due to the corresponding increase of 
imported manufactures as against the steady 
decline of exports in corn, cotton and raw 
material of every kind. Many business men, 
however, believe that the present depression in 
the home and foreign trade of the country has 
reached its lowest ebb, and there are not wanting 
indications pointing to a renewal of the usual 
business activity so characteristic of the large 
industrial establishments of the United States. 


Tue following are some interesting passages 
from the memorial lately presented to Lord 
Salisbury with reference to the silver question :— 
The memorial sets forth —“ That there has been a 
remarkable, severe, and continued fall in the values of 
manufactures, agricultural produce, land, houses, and 
of all kinds of property throughout most of the civili- 
sed world; that this decline in values still continues, 
and that no indications are apparent of its coming to 
an end and of values recovering. That the effects of 
this are a contraction of credit and a decline of enter- 
prise, which must produce permanently damaging re- 
sults to the m ntile future of the United Kingdom, 
and also to other British dominions.” The memoria- 
lists point out that the Royal Commission on Trade 
Depression allude to the subject thus :—" But we have 
also had evidence that the present depression is not 
c to this country. I! there be in the relation 
of the precious metals to other commodities or to each 
other a disturbance which ‘can affect the commerce of 
the world generally, that would bea cause of depres- 
sion affecting an area as wide as that over which it 
would appear the present depression extends.” And 
again the Commissioners say :—* We are strongly of 
ion of currency deserves early 

and separate examination from other points of view 
than that of our nission, and that apart from its 
general connection with the depression of trade it 
























should be treated with reference to our currency as a 
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whole, and to our monetary system and to its relations 
to our Colonies, to India, and to foreign countries, and 
we humbly submit to your Majesty that from the 
prevailing anxiety expressed on this subject, the neces. 
Sity for such an inquiry is urgent, and that it would 
both save time and facilitate investigation if a separate 
inquiry into the group of questions which relate to the 
currency were set on foot, and were entrusted to such 
persons as might seem to your Majesty the most proper 
to conduct it under an order of reference carefully pre- 
pared and drawn so as to include all branches of the 
subject.” The memorialists then proceed :—That as 
one reason of many which might be adduced for the 
necessity of holding the inquiry recommended by the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into the depression 
of trade and industry, we say the annual value of the 
cotton manufactures of the United Kingdom is about 
eighty millions sterling, of which about sixty-five are 
exported to British possessions and foreign countries, 
most of which have a silver standard of value, and in 
which our manufactures are therefore sold for silver; 
and on account of the continued fallin the value of 
silver relatively to gold, several departments of the 
cotton manufacturing industry of the United Kingdom 
are in a state of great depression, and stand in risk of 
permanent injury. We further submit that the enor- 
mous decline in ‘the value of all agricultural land may 
on inquiry be shown to be to a large extent produced 
by the disturbance to our currency equilibrium, Your 
memorialists would also submit that the increasing 
variation in the values of gold and silver is producing 
the most serious derangement to the finances of India. 
In a special despatch from the Government of India to 
the Secretary of State, dated Feb. 2, 1886, in which 
this subject is dealt with, after describing the effects 
which have been produced, the despatch, w! is 
signed by Lord Dufterin, goes on to say: "This state 
of affairs would be an evil of the greatest magnitude 
in any country in the world; ina country such as 
India it is pregnant with danger.” Much doubt and 
misunderstanding exist as to what the commissioners 
to inquire into the depression of trade and industry 
have, for the sake of brevity, called the Currency 
Question, and great uncertainty also prevails on the 
Subject of the monetary uses of gold and silver 
throughout the world, No Parliamentary inquiry has 
been held on any subject relating to the precious 
metals since the Silver Commission of 1876, and little 
of the evidence then given is now of any value. Your 
memorialists therefore submit that the recommendation 
of the Royal Commission on the Depression of ‘Trade 
and Industry for a separate inquiry into the Currency 
Question should, by reason of its urgency, be adopted 
at as early a date as possible. 


























Tue Cesarewitch has been won by Stone Clink, 
The Cob second, Eurasian third. The winner, 
one of the useful sort, picked up several races 
for Mr. Vyner last year, having won the Blank- 
ney Stakes at Lincoln Spring, the Third Biennial 
at Newcastle (after a dead heat), the Durham 
Handicap, the Ganton Handicap, the Scar- 
borough Handicap, the Richmond Handicap, 
and the Roxburghe Handicap at Kelso. Stone 
Clink is a chesnut filly by Speculum—Stone 
Chat. The Cob, owned by the Duke of Beau- 
fort, is a bay colt by Lord Ronald—The Roe, 
and won a sweepstake at Newmarket over the 
Bretby Course, but only had one opponent. 
Mr. J. Hammond’s Eurasian ran in the Cesare- 
witch last year, carrying 6st. rolb., but was 
nowhere. 





Nerrner Irish affairs, Bulgarian affairs, nor 
affairs at St. Stephen's appear to affect one 
institution at home—the turf, the interest in 
which seems to increase, as the stakes involved 
certainly grow larger, and phenomenal racing 
becomes the order of the day. It was only a 
few weeks ago we recorded the result of the 
Eclipse Stakes at Sandown Park, where Bendigo 
romped home in front of a field of twelve, 
landed by Tom Cannon the winner of 
the largest stake ever raced for—{10,000—in 
addition to which the eminent brewer who owns 
the bonny black son of Ben Battle and Hasty 
Girl is said to have raked in close upon 
£50,000 in bets, We now learn from Ameri- 
can papers that,a race will be run at the 
Houghton Meeting—a sweepstakes of £1,000 
each—in which Bendigo will meet Ormonde, 
Melton, and The Bard. There can 
be any doubt that four such horses never 
met as the quartette named—certainly Or- 


scare 
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monde is the best horse of the present, or 
perhaps any century, and the race is likely to be 
the most sensational on record. The distance 
isa mile and a quarter, but the course is not 
named, though it will probably be “across 
the flat,” which is a mile anda quarter and 73 
yards. The weights are : 
8st. rolb.; Melton (4 yrs.), 8st. ; 
digo (6 yrs), 8st. 10lb.; The Bard (3) 
8st. When ages and weights are considered it 
appears on paper to be a somewhat open race, 
but we will nevertheless hazard a prediction as 
to the result, namely, Ormonde, 1°; Bendigo, 
2; leaving Melton and The Bard to fight it out 
for third place. 












A mgetine was held on Wednesday of those 
favourable to the formation of a sailing associa- 
tion. Mr. G. Whitfield was in the chair. There 
was an attendance of over twenty. It was re- 
solved on the motion of Mr. Beart, seconded 
by Captain Efford, that those present form them- 
selves into an association for the purpose of 
promoting sailing and sailing races only ; and 
further, on the motion of Mr. Glennie, seconded 
by Mr. Curtis, that the name of the As- 
sociation be “The Yokohama Sailing Club." 
On the motion of Mr. Marshall, seconded by 
Mr. White, it was decided that any person 
should be eligible for election to member- 
ship on the written requisition of three members. 
Messrs. Whitfield, Owston, and Beart were 
elected a committee to draw up a constitution 
and rules to be submitted to a future meeting. 





JaranzsE papers publish the following tele- 
grams:— 
(Mainichi Shimbun.) 
Nagasaki, October 6th (Afternoon). 
Admiral Ting visited the Chinese Consulate at 
Nagasaki, and had a conference with Mr. Drum- 
mond. 
Nagasaki, Oct. 12th, 1 p.m. 
Instructions from Count Inouye arrived to-day. 
Presumably the message urges the conclusion of 
the Nagasaki affair as suon as possible. 
(Fiji Shimpo). 
Nagasaki, Oct. r2th (Afternoon) 
To-day’s sitting was the 19th of the enquiry. 
The affair of 13th August was again taken up and 
Chinese witnesses were examined. 


Ir is impossible to doubt that a man has some 
innate faculty of imparting caloric to his sur- 
roundings if he finds himself in hot water wher- 
ever he goes. That is the case with Sir John 
Pope Hennessy. Trouble attends him every- 
where, and one must needs be very charitable 
to believe that he has not a great deal to do 
with making it himself. But the curious part of 
his story is that he always manages to emerge 
from the mess, if not absolutely victorious, with 
at least a fair share of credit. His enemies, for 
example, are busily abusing him for his fracas 
with Mr. Clifford Lloyd, but it is noticeable that 
they rest their case rather on the sequence of 
disorders which have dogged Sir John’s official 
footsteps, than on the merits of this particular 
quarrel, They show their discretion, for, judging 
by the published accounts of the affair, Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd cut a very reprehensible figure. 
In the presence of the whole Legislative Council 
of Mauritius he plainly accused the Queen's 
Representative of garbling the short-hand writer's 
reports of the Council’s Proceedings before | 
transmitting themto London. Sir John appears | 
to have behaved with great calmness under 
such trying circumstances, He made no reply 











laid on the table for comparison with those sent 
It is strange that if Mr. Clifford Lloyd's 
accusations were well founded, they have not 
been verified by direct reference to these reports. 
The end of the thing is that Mr. Lloyd is vegi 
tating at Seychelles. Sir John Pope Hennessy 
may complain with some justice that the Home 
Government, without consulting him, sent to 
the island of which he was Governor a Colonial 
Secretary so notoriously opposed to him in 
politics as Mr. Clifford Lloyd. 


home. 








Tue international yachting contest has resulted 
in decisive victory for the Boston sloop Jfay- 
flower. Inthe first race, sailed Tuesday 7th 
September, the Mayflower completely outsailed 
the English cutter, beating her by 12 minutes 
and 40 seconds, or 12 minutes and z seconds 
corrected time. On September 12th the second 
race was sailed, ending in an even more over- 
whelming defeat than the first for the Gu/afea, 
which was beaten by 13 minutes 40 seconds on 
the run out twenty miles to leeward, and in re- 
turning was outsailed by half an hour. 


A Jaranzse girl aged about 12 years, residing at 
Tokiwacho, Shichome, who, carrying a younger 
sister on her back, went out on Sunday morning 
with some playmates to the unoccupied ground 
at Uchidacho, near the Railway Station, was 
attacked by five dogs. The unfortunate girl was 
so severely bitten by her assailants that she died, 
the infant also falling a victim to their fury. A 
number of police constables were sent to the 
place, and the men were successful in killing 
two of the dogs, but the others escaped. 


Tue cholera returns for Yokohama during the 
past week were :—Saturday, gth instant, new 
cases, 3; deaths, 3. Sunday, new cases, 2; 
deaths, 2. Monday, new cases, 3; deaths, 5. 
Tuesday, new case, 1; death, o. 
new cases, 2; death, 1. Thursday, new case, 
1; deaths, 2. Friday, new case, 0; death, 0. 
Total cases, 12; deaths, 13. 


Wednesday, 


Tue cholera returns of Tokyé during last week 
were :—Friday, 8th instant, new cases, 29; 
deaths, 25. Saturday, new cases, 30; deaths, 
27. Sunday, new cases, 30; deaths, 26. Mon- 
day, new cases, 21; deaths, 21. Tuesday, new 
cases, 20; deaths, 17. Wednesday, new cases, 
9; deaths, 7. Thursday, new cases, 15; deaths, 
22. Total new cases, 154; deaths, 145. 





Tux Extradition Treaty between Japan and the 
United States of America has been ratified. The 
text has appeared in the Official Gaseffe. In 
this issue we publish an authorized translation. 


Tue Bukka Shimpo, which has been increased 
in size, changed its type for a smaller fount com- 
mencing with Sunday's issue, with the object 
of giving more matter to its readers, in addition 
to a supplement, 





SEVERAL alterations in the time-table of the 
Utsunomiya-Nasu railway came into operation 
on Sunday. 





Tue British barque Su/éan, with kerosene from 
New York for this port, passed New Anjer the 
roth September, 


Tue American ship Snow and Burgess, having 








to Mr. Lloyd's charges, but merely promised 
that the short-hand writer's reports should be 


received orders from home to proceed to San 
Francisco, has sailed from Kobe for that port. 
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TH #2 EXTRADITION TREATY BE- 
aa 
betwveen Japan and the United States of 
the EmMperor’s ratification, our translation 
Treaty have been marked by a degree of 
extradition treaty between Great Britain 
sentative of the United States in London 
The idea of this Japanese Treaty, on the 
the 25th of September, and the ratifica- 
cupied barely nine months. 
tradition between Japan and the United 
forgery and embezzlement. We 
of the public. It will be sufficient to say 
request of the United States, caused the 


TEWVEEN JAPAN AND THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, 
WW publish to-day the text of the 
Extradition Treaty just concluded 
America. The original Treaty was in 
English, with the exception of His Majesty 
of which is authorized. 

The negotiation and conclusion of this 
expedition which is not usual in diploma- 
tic proceedings. ‘The subject of a new 
and America had been under discussion 
for nine years when the present Repre- 
brought his legal abilities to bear on the 
question. Yet the treaty is still res infecta. 
other hand, was conceived last December. 
It was concluded the 29th of April; ratified 
tions were exchanged the 27th day of the 
latter month. The whole transaction oc- 

The which led imme- 
diately to negotiations for a treaty of ex- 
States was the flight to the former coun- 
try, last fall, of a citizen of the latter charged 
need not dwell upon the details of that 
event as they are still fresh in the memory 
that, in the interests of justice and for the 
sake of comity, Japan entertained the 
fugitive, CALVIN Pratt, to be arrested, 

sated 


and handed him over to officials dele; 
by the authorities of the State of Ca 
him. 






ifor- 
nia to receive 
stipulated by the Japanese Government, 
at the time, that this unusual exercise of 
executive power was not to be construed 
as a precedent, and the United States 
Government, recognising the inconveni- 
ence of leaving the question of extradi- 
tion in such an indeterminate form, fell in 
with Japan's suggestion, and proceeded to 
negotiate the Treaty of which the ratifica- 
tions have now been happily exchanged. 
The affair derives its chief interest 
from its bearing upon that much discussed 
nterpreted subject, 


It was explicitly 





and constantly ™ 
extraterritorial jurisdiction. 
concluded twenty-eight years ago, Japan 
temporarily surrenderedto foreign Consular 
Courts a portion of her jurisdiction. The 
unique purpose and pretext of this measure 
were to exempt the persons and pro- 
perties of foreigners residing or travelling 
in Japan from the then cruel processes of 
That, indeed, according to 


By treaties 


Japanese law. 
the unanimou ‘ 
is the sole ratson d'etre of extraterritoria 
wherever it has been claimed 
Now, it is manifest that 
ho violate the provisions 


s verdict of eminent jurists 





Jurisdiction 
and permitted. 
only, foreigners W 
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of Japanese law can be exposed to the 
risks of its processes. Therefore the in- 
tention of extraterritorial jurisdiction can- 
not concern foreigners who may fly to 
Japan to escape the consequences of 
crimes committed beyond her borders in 
violation of the laws of a foreign State. 
Such fugitives could not, under any cir- 
cumstances, be properly tried and puni- 
shed by her Courts, and therefore she 
could never have renounced by treaty the 
power to try and punish them. Ina word, 
she did not, and could not, surrender to 
foreign Consular Courts any functions not 
exercised by her own territorial Courts. 
Such a function is the duty of arresting 
and extraditing persons fleeing from foreign 
justice. The power to make these arrests 
and surrenders belongs primarily to the 
executive, and in Japan is still retained 
entirely by the executive; although in some 
other countries—notably Great Britain— 
it has been partially delegated to the 
judiciary. Thus the Treaties of 1858 did 
not in any way affect the question of ex- 
tradition, and assuredly the purely judicial 
concessions which they contained could 
not confer upon their foreign signatories 
executive power to over-ride Japan's so- 
vereign right of asylum. For the great 
majority of those signatories the question 
possessed no practical importance. But 
England was obliged to consider it, owing 
to the proximity of her territories and the 





corresponding probability that fugitives 
from her justice might escape to Japanese 
soil, She settled the matter very simply 
by assuming that, under the Treaties, she 
had acquired the power to pursue and 
arrest her fugitive subjects within Japa- 
nese territory. The was 
eminently practical and, from England’s 
She 
held that for all judicial purposes Japanese 
soil is as British soil ; with her the processes 
of extradition are, in great part, judicial 
processes; therefore the power to follow 
and seize her fugitive subjects within Japa- 
nese borders was included, she claimed, 


assumption 


point of view, not wholly illogical. 


among the judicial functions delegated to 
The contention will 
not bear examination. For, in the first 
place, apart from the reasons we have al- 
ready stated, if England acquired any such 
power under the Treaties of 1858, she 
must also have incurred the obligation to 
surrender Japanese subjects flying to her 


her by the Treaties. 


territories to escape the consequence of 
crimes committed in Japan against Japa- 
nese laws. But she neither acknowledges, 
nor could legally acknowledge, any such 
obligation. And in the second place, she 
explicitly denied, in 1849, that the Capi- 
tulations in Turkey—which confer the 
same immunity from Turkish jurisdiction 
as that enjoyed by foreigners in Japan— 
could bear the construction subsequently 
placed by herself upon the Japanese 
treaties. 

Considering, then, the attitude assumed 





and maintained by Great Britain in this 


UNIVERS 
URBA 


matter, there is much interest in the fact 
that the United States of America have 
taken up a wholly different position. At- 
tempts will doubtless be made to construe 
this into another evidence of America’s 
friendly disposition to Japan, and of her 
readiness to separate herself from the 
league of Powers by which this empire 
has been held in virtual subjection for 
so many years. We should be the last to 
withhold from the United States any por- 
tion of the credit justly deserved by their 
kindly and liberal demeanour towards 
Japan. Happily, too, the time has come 
when no contrast that may be drawn be- 
tween the practical goodwill of any one of 
the Treaty Powers and that of Great 
Britain, can be to the latter's disadvantage. 
But in this particular case we would re- 
mind Japanese critics that England and 
the United States were differently circum- 
stanced. The territorial laws of the former 
lent themselves to an interpretation of the 
Treaties which could not have been ac- 
cepted by the latter with any show of pro- 
pricty. Had not this vital difference existed, 
it is probable that the United States would 
not have left themselves the opportunity 
which has now matured to their own credit 
and to the satisfaction of Japan. 

With regard to the terms of the Extra- 
dition Treaty itself, it will be observed that 
the list of crimes is sufficiently full, but 
that, owing in part to the amendments 
proposed in Washington, it does not 
include any offences which would be be- 
neath the dignity of an international com- 
pact, or which, owing totheir different defini- 
tions and degree under different statutes, 
might not be readily capable of general 
interpretation. The 13th clause of Article 
IL. will be read with special interest. It 
might, perhaps, have been improved by 
the insertion of the words “ or other pro- 
perty”” after the words “or other build- 
ings.” But as it stands it is a sufficient 
protection against the outrages of that 
increasing class of scoundrels who pervert 
the discoveries of science into instruments 
of savage crime. This, in effect, is the 
clause whose insertion in the new Extradi- 
tion Treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States is so much desired by the 
former. Thus Japan’s first Extradition 
Treaty has also the honour of being the 
first to contain a condition clearly neces- 
sitated by the state of modern society, but 
hitherto rejected by international prejudice. 

In some other respects the Treaty ex- 
hibits an enlightened view of interna- 
tional law. In previous treaties it has 
generally been the custom to provide 
that a fugitive belonging to the coun- 
try in which the demand of extradi- 
tion is made, shall not be given up. 
The effect of this provision is to favour 
escape from justice. A nation does not 
try its own subjects for foreign crimes. 
Thus, while a domiciled person suffers for 
his offences, and while a traveller is amen- 
able to the laws of the land through which 
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he passes, the criminal who flies to his own 
country is beyond the reach of justice. 
The Treaty now before us does not pro- 
mise immunity to such fugitives, but makes 
their surrender discretionary. Again, the 
common stipulation that if the person 
demanded has committed crimes in the 
State where he is arrested, the latter's 
claim of justice against him shall be first 
satisfied, is here modified by the proviso 
that the delay incident to the satisfaction 
of such claim ‘shall not prevent ultimate 
extradition.” Well worthy of notice, too, 
is the last cause of Article V. It is there 
provided that '‘the fugitive shall be sur- 
rendered only on such evidence of crimi- 
nality as, according to the laws of the 
place where he is found, would justify his 
apprehension and commitment for trial if 
the crime had been there committed.” 
This, though not an unusual stipulation, 
is significant as a recognition by 
great Western Power of the condition 
and comprehensiveness of Japanese cri- 
minal codes. We heartily congratulate 
Japan upon the conclusion of this Treaty, 
and we venture to hope that its success 
may be an omen of the result which awaits 
her in the far larger and more important 
treaty problem now inviting solution. 


a 


FAPANESE OFFICIALS ABROAD. 
—+ 

ERTAIN incidents connected with 

the recent passage of H.I.H. Prince 
Fusuim! through New York, suggest the 
inquiry whether the Japanese officials sta- 
tioned abroad might not advantageously 
be permitted a little more liberty of speech 
than is at present accorded to them. It does 
not now appear as if they were authorized 





to offer any information, or even to cor- 
rect any errors of statement, however 
absurd or mischievous, which it may please 
the press to promulgate. Without mis- 
representing Prince FusHiMt’s position or 
personality to any harmful extent, and 
probably without the least intention to 
offend, the journals of the American metro- 
polis certainly gave a most imaginative 
portrayal of the distinguished traveller, 
and invested him and his suite with attri- 
butes which, in Japan, would scarcely be 
recognized as belonging to them. Distor- 
tion and confusion in the names and func- 
tions of members of the party were perhaps 
inevitable accidents, but it is difficult to 
find a reason for describing His Imperial 
Highness as being six feet and a half in 
height, or an excuse for designating him 
the ‘‘ CROWN PRINCE of Japan,” the ‘em- 
bryo monarch” and the “ future Mikapo.” 
It is to be presumed that Prince Fusuimr 
would neither covet the attentions due to 
His Magesty’s successor, nor enjoy the 


consequences of being heralded as an 
Oriental giant. The further irregularity of 
attributing to him habits, occupations 


and tastes quite contrary to those with 
which he is credited in Japan, may have 
been due to some misunderstanding of his 
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family name. Similar curiosities of news- 
paper literature were exhibited for the 
benefit of General SaiGo and his party, 
during their recent journeys to and fro, 
in search of the latest novelties in naval 
science. Some errors of identification 
might, however, be pardoned in this dis- 
tinguished officer’s case, as, since he first 
became known to the American public in 
his peaceful quality of Commissioner to the 
Centennial Exposition, ten years ago, he 
has filled the somewhat opposite positions 
of Minister of War, and Chief of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Commerce, 
previous to reappearing on Republican 
soil as Minister of Marine. ‘A man so 
various” could not complain at finding 
himself credited with powers and capa- 
cities to which he puts forward no present 
claim. Among visitors of humbler degree, 
there are some who are thrust into promi- 
nence, probably against their will, but 
in a way which they might turn to ex- 
cellent account, if they felt themselves au- 
thorized to overstep the bounds of official 
restraint. Only the other day, a young 
attaché of the Custom House, on a tour of 
inspection, was “interviewed” in a good- 
natured manner, under circumstances which 
showed that he would have been allowed 
any amount of space and latitude in telling 
the story of the Japanese tariff and its 
anomalies. There were two or three 
journals willing to give him as many 
columns as he would have wished to fill, 
and, apart from the circumstance that the 
story of Japan’s wrongs, in this particular, 
cannot be too often recited, there would 
have been a special fitness in presenting 
them at that particular moment. The re- 
porters evidently tried to draw all they 
could out of him, and he had only to give 
a plain statement of facts, to show the 
manner in which the Customs Department 
of his country had for years been made 
the plaything of foreign diplomatic and| 
consular agents, acting in the interest 
of their respective countrymen, on 
the pretence that the Treaties justified 
their proceedings. But all he could 
be induced to say was that everything 
was charming, conveying the idea that 
Japan was perfectly contented with the 
existing state of things, and actually mis- 
stating the true condition of affairs by 
announcing that the duties collected on 
exports and imports announted to five per 
cent. ad valorem. The error may seem 
trifling, but a concise explanation as to 
why the duties do not reach even five per 
cent.—as they are alleged to by those who 
oppose Japan’s right to regulate her own 
Tariff—might open the of the 
American officials who have in charge 


eyes 


the negotiations bearing upon this topic. 
Worse than this, the same gentleman 
said that the annual collection of import 
duties was four millions, the fact being 
—as he must necessarily know—that 
the duties on both imports and exports 
are only a little over two millions anda 


half. The Japanese expedient of meekly 
turning the left diplomatic cheek when the 
right is smitten, and providing convenient 
weapons for their antagonists to use 
against them, never has worked beneficially 
and never will. It is not practised in 
Christian countries, and there is no neces- 
sity for Japan to adopt it to her own dis- 
advantage and discredit. 


UR. FORBES ON SILVER AND THE 
COTTON TRADE. 
as 

R. F.B. FORBES, formerly of Messrs. 
Russe_t & Co., China, and now 
residing in London, has written a very ex- 
cellent brochure on the “ Causes of Depres- 
sion in the Cotton Industry of the United 
Kingdom.” Mr. ForBEs is a member of the 
Bi-metallic League. His monograph was 
prepared at the request of the General 
Council of the League, and is issued among 
their Occasional Papers. Its value as a 
contribution to the great question of the 
day consists not only in the clearness and 
logical arrangement of its facts, but also 
in the circumstance that it deals with one 
great industry—the greatest of all Eng- 
land’s manufacturing industries—alone, 
thus eliminating the complications and 

intricacies of a collective review. 

Mr. FORBES sets out by a comparative 
statement of the condition of the cotton 
trade during the two periods 1871-1875 
and 1881-1885. From this it appears that 
the average annual deliveries of yarns and 
goods during the first period was 1,128 
millions of Ibs., and during the second 
period 1,135 millions. 
ances for reductions in the cost of the raw 


Making due allow- 


cotton owing to cheapened freights, and in 
the cost of manufacture owing toimproved 
processes, the final result is a decline of 
20 per cent. in the net value per Ib. of the 
manufactured goods. In other words, the 
margin of profit was 20 per cent. less in 
the second period than in the first. 

In considering how this decline is to be 
accounted for, the first question which na- 
turally suggests itself is the persistently 
repeated plea of the monometallists—over 
production. Has the production of cotton 
so far exceeded a fair estimate of the 
world’s demands as to explain the great 
depression now existing in the trade? It 
is not possible to answer this question with 
rigid accuracy, but a very close approxima- 
tion can be made. The population of 
Europe, North and South America, and 
Australasia is about 455 millions. Assum- 
ing that the people in these parts of the 
world consume 5} Ibs. per head of cotton 
manufactures—a considerably smaller con- 
sumption than that of the United Kingdom 
—we have here a demand for 2,502 million 
Ibs. Further, the average annual export 
of cotton manufactures from Great Britain 
to Asia and Africa is 708 million Ibs. 
These two items account for 3,210 million 
Ibs. Now the average annual consumption 
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of raw cotton by the factories of Europe 
and the United States is 3,616 million lbs. 
There Ibs. 
manufactures to be disposed of, and from 
these have to be supplied shipments 
from Europe and the United States to 
the West Indies and Oceania; Dutch ex- 
ports to Netherlands-Java ; American 
exports to India, China, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, &c.; French and German shipments 
to Algeria, Tunis, Egypt, and the Far 
Fast ; and Russian commerce with Siberia 
and Central Asia. How is it possible, in 
the face of these figures, to maintain that 
the production of cotton manufactures has 


thus remain 406 million of 


exceeded the demand; or, at any rate, 
that the excess is sufficient to account for 
a decline of 20 per cent. in values and a 
gencral depression of the industry ? 

In examining a special industry, such as 
that of cotton, apart from its fellows, a 
difficulty presents itself, namely ; that the 
general fall of prices has reduced the cost 
of certain staples which are used in the 
manufacture of cotton, and that allowance 
must be made for this factor in estimating 
the margin of profit. It is, indeed, true 
that the cotton manufacturer can now 
procure his coal, oil, dyes, &c., at lower 
prices than those ruling in former years ; 
but, on the other hand, his rent, taxes, and 
interest on mortgages remain practically 
the same. Moreover, in that most import- 
ant element, wages, the reduction has not 
been by any means proportionate to the 
fall in the yalue of the manufactured staple. 
According to the statistics obtained by the 
Royal Commission on the depression of 
Trade, the decline in wages has been 13} 
percent. per Ib. of goods. But Mr. FORBES, 
examining these statistics more accurately, 
arrives at the conclusion—though he does 
not state it—that the decline in wages has 
not exceeded 8 per cent. Whichever 
figure we take, it is evident that the reduc- 
tion of wages has not kept pace with the 
general shrinkage of prices—a feature, it 
may be observed ex passant, which is 
always observable in. times of currency 
contraction. 

We cannot do better than quote Mr. 
Forses’ conclusions in his own language, 
observing, by the way, that they are, for 
the most part, the echo of opinions al- 
ready expressed more than once in these 
columns :— 


If my figures are even approximately correct, 
more cotton has not been produced than Europe, the 
two Americas, and Australasia, should have been 
able to use at a low rate per head of populatian. 
I may draw attention to the fact that in this cate- 
gory areall countries with a Gold standard ; and 
if there has been not merely a decline in the rate 
of consumption, but a serious fall of prices, it is 
clear that neither can be explained by “over- 
production.” 

We are thus thrown back upon the only alter- 
native, and I submit that the appreciation of Gold 
accounts for the situation in those countries as 
nothing else can. ; f 

During the process of adjusting values, this 
appreciation acts unequally upon different sets of 
people. But its pressure is hardest upon the mass 
of small consumers—upon the wage-earners—who 
have, at the best of times, only a narrow margin 
beyond their expenditure for absolute necessaries. 
In their case Gold appreciation is first felt through 
a reduction of wages, or perhaps more often 
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through the greater difficulty of finding work at all. 
But it is some time before the general shrinkage 
makes any impression on the prices of their 
quartern loaf, their pint of beer, or their cup of 
tea. Asa tule, rents and taxes are among the 
last to adjust themselves on the lower level. In 
this country, rents paid by the working classes 
have if anything, increased in actual amount, while 
as to taxation, Mr. Stuttard has informed the 
Royal Commission that, in the cotton trade, from 
10 to 12 per cent. of wages paid are taken by local 
and imperial rates. Such charges then, during an 
appreciation of the currency, absorb the product 
of more labour than before, and in the meantime 
the margin for all but food and lodging is less than 
ever. 

But the requirements of these toiling millions 
are what determine the markets for most staple 
commodities. The general shrinkage of values 
brings them less economy in the cost of their daily 
life than detriment in other ways, and it is they 
who make up “the world,” which can no longer 
afford to pay for cotton goods as befor 


When, however, we turn to the great silver-using 
countries of the East, we find that we have to deal 
with an entirely different series of facts. Here, at 
least, there is no appearance of excessive supply, 
for there has been a steady increase in receipts 
from the United Kingdom, which alone have been 
about one-fifth of the total weight of cotton manu- 
factured in Europe and the United States. Nor 
is there any reason why consumption should fall 
off, except from the effect of some calamity of war 
or famine. It may rather be expected to increase, 
as new markets are opened up by improved com: 
munications. 

The general theory has been that, with the decline 
in rupee exchange, prices for both exports and 
imports must rise proportionately in India, and 
that the former would be stimulated, wt 
latter would be checked. It has always seemed 
that merchants, with this theory in their minds, 
must have been conscious of a paradox, when they 
complained that their trade with the East was 
“hampered by the silver difficulty,’” while statistics 
showed that, the greater the difficulty, the more 
the trade increased. But all paradox disappears 
when we grasp the fact that there has been no fall 
in silver where that metal is the standard, but that 
gold has appreciated. 

Mr. Barbour, Financial Secretary to the Indian 
Government, has tabulated prices lor food grains 
in the interior of India, as well as quantities and 
values of leading exports and imports, for a long 
series of years (Theory of Bimetallism,”” chaps. 
xxix Working out the percentages and 
the geometrical mean, according to Jevons’ method, 
I find that the purchasing power of the rupee has 
been maintained for purely domestic trade in the 
interior, and practically for Indian exports as well. 
‘The fluctuations are only such as might be expected 
between years of drought and famine and years 
of plentiful harvests. (See Appendix, Table D.) 

As regards imports {rom Gold countries, the 
course of prices is significant. ‘Taking 1875-6.s a 
basis (in preference to the years immediately 
preceeding, when markets were disturbed by in- 
flation on this side, and by local famines in India) 
there is a general and marked decline in 1884-5. 
‘The ratios vary with the commodities; but so far 
as I have been able to examine the question, they 
appear to correspond roughly (takingthe exchanges 
into account) to the fall in Gold prices here during 
the same period. Such, at all events, is the case 

ith cotton yarns and goods, that is more than half 
the aggregate value of Indian imports, as is shown 
in the Appendix (Table E). 

The local value of silver has, to the best of my 
knowledge, been equally maintained in China; 
but the Returns of the Imperial Maritime Customs. 
donot, unfortunately, admit of the same analysis 
as Mr. Barbour’s tables. A decline in the imports 
from Gold countries to China, analogous to that 
in India, is also noticeable, but for the same rea- 
son the proportions cannot be calculated very 
closely. 

‘Thus have predictions been falsified. Indian 
exports have been stimulated by the fall in rupee 
exchange, but without a rise in prices, Imports 
ve also been stimulated, the shipments of English 
piece goods, for instance, having averaged 4o per 
cent. more during 1881-5 than in 1875, not 
standing a notable growth of manufacture in India 
itself. Moreover the goods have gone rapidly into 
consumption; there is no accumulation of stocks, 
and shipments since the beginning of this year are 
on a larger scale than ever. 

With all this prosperity in India, it might have 
been expecied that prices for cotton goods would 
at least remain steady, and the actual course of the 
market, as [ have said, is significant. For. it 
poits to the fact that prices did not be; to fall 
























































there, but have simply responded to the decline 
which has occured in Europe. 





Where, as in the trade between the United King- 
dom and India, action and reaction follow each 
other so promtly, it is not easy to distinguish cause 
from effect. But it cannot be doubted that there 
has always been pressure to sell from this side, 
as a atural result of anxiety to get quit of each 
shipment before a further shrinkage of Gold values 
brought cheaper goods into the market. Nor has 
the Indian buyer been slow to profit by the scram- 
ble for quick sales and returns, and doubtless those 
shippers have done best who have wasted least 
time in bargaining. 

‘This is the so-called “ Silver difficulty,” which, 
in the every-day working of the Eastern trade, has 
expressed ‘itself by the falling rates of exchange 
for commercial bills. Mr. G, Lord, in his evidence 
before the Royal Commission, has stated that, in 
his experience (Q. 5,347-5352), a merchant be- 
comes ‘almost independent of fluctuations” in 
exchange by forward contracts for bills with a 
bank. To a suggestion that this was to make him- 
self safe by the speculation of somebody else, Mr. 
Lord rejoined that there is no speculation, because 
the bank buys and sells simultaneously.“ Of 
he added, “the bank may speculate if it 
chooses.” With all respect to Mr. Lord, it may 
be questioned whether simultaneous sales and pur- 
chases are as general as he supposes, and whether 
speculation forward is not quite as often a matter 
of necessity as of choice to the Banks. Howeve' 
as Mr. Lord also states (Q. 5,358) that “rupee 
prices in India have risen sufficiently to make up 
for the depreciation of the rupee,” he may have 
been speaking of some well-protected garden of 
the trade, the flowers of which he alone has been 
permitted to gather! 

‘To conclude, we have found in Gold-using 
countries an appreciating currency; a_general 
shrinkage of values, in which the cotton industry 
has shared ; depression of trade ; distress ; conse- 
quent falling-off in consumption. In Silver count- 
ries, on the other hand, we find stable currency 
prices for home products fluciuating from local 
causes only ; prices for imports from Gold countries 
following the downward curve of their cost 
measured in Gold; great expansion in deliveries 
of goods. 

 Over-production” has been in no sense a cause 
of the general depression of the Cotton ‘Trade. 
It is a consequence in certain parts of the world, of 
monetary changes, the effect of which, in another 
part, has been exactly the reverse. 

































CORRESPONDENCE. 
+» 


[Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or 
for the deductions they may choose to draw thereform. | 








MR. GLADSTONE. 


To THe Epitor or THe “Japan Matn.? 

Sir,—It must be particularly gratifying to all 
conscientious Englishmen, and especially to those 
who have not forgotten home politics, that there is 
a journal published in Yokohama capable of ac- 
knowledging the transcendent abilities of Mr. 
Gladstone. From a very lengthened and com- 
paritively recent residence in London, I have 
fully digested the sentiments of the Metropolitan 
press, and have noticed with what delectation 
the St. Fames’s Gagette sends forth its abuse of the 
late Premier. From its birth, to the present time, 
it has consecutively wailed forth terms of bitter 
spleen for the benelit of its own select circle of 
readers. 

The bulk of the English people have, however, 
long ago taken the measure of such viperous 
vapourings, and when the future historian records 
the achievements of perhaps the greatest states- 
man of this century, the wild utterances of the 
journal in question will be swallowed up in sweet 
oblivion. 

Apologizing for offering theseremarks, suggested 
by your short article in your issue of 5th instant, 

1am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

A GLADSTONIAN. 

Yokohama, October gth, 1886, 
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EXTRADITION TREATY BETWEEN 
GAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. 

+ 


His Majesty the Emperor of Japan and the Pre- 
sident of the United States of America having 
judged it expedient, with a view to the better ad- 
ministration of justice, and to the prevention of 
crime within the two countries and their jurisdic. 
tions, that persons charged with or convicted of 
the crimes. or offences hereinafter named, and 
being fugitives from justice, should, under certain 
circumstances, be reciprocally delivered up, they 
have named as their Plenipotentiarics to conclude 
a Treaty for this purpose, that is to say: 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, Count 
Inouye Kaoru, Jiusammi, His Imperial Majesty’s 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, First Class 
of the Order of the Rising Sun, &c., &c., &¢., and 
the President of the United States of America, 
Richard B. Hubbard, their Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary near His Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor of Japan, who, after having 
communicated to each other their respective full 
powers, found in good and due form, have agreed 
upon and concluded the following Articles :— 

Articie I. 

The High Contracting Parties engage to deliver 
up to each other, under the circumstances and 
conditions stated in the present Treaty, all per- 
sons, who, being accused or convicted of one of 
the Crimes or offences named below in Article 
II. and committed within the jurisdiction of the 
one Party, shall be found within the jurisdiction 
of the other Party. 

Articce IL, 


1. Murder, assault with intent to commit murder, 
and manslaughter. 

2. Counterfeiting or altering money, or uttering 
or bringing into circulation counterfeit or altered 
money, counterfeiting certificates or coupons of 
public indebtedness, bank notes, or other instru- 
ments of public credit of either of the parties, and 
the utterance or circulation of the same. 

3. Forgery, or altering, and uttering what is 
forged or altered. 

4. Embezzlement or criminal malversation of the 
public funds committed within the jurisdiction of 
either party, by public officers or depositaries, and 
embezzlement by any person hired, salaried, or 
employed, to the detriment of the employer or 
principal. 

5. Larceny, of the value of fifty dollars and up- 
wards, and robbery. 

6. Burglary, defined to be the breaking and 
entering by night-time into the house of another 
person with the intent to commit a felony therein ; 
and the act of breaking and entering the house 
of another, whether in the day or night time, with 
the intent to commit a felony therein. 

7. The act of entering, or of breaking and en- 
tering, the offices of the Government and public 
authorities, or the offices of banks, banking-houses- 
savings-banks, trust companies, insurance or other 
companies, with the intent to commit a felony 
therein, 

8. Perjury or the subornation of perjury. 

9. Rape. 

1o. Arson. 

11. Piracy by the law of nations. 

12. Murder, assault with intent to kill, and man- 
slaughter, committed on the high seas, on board a 
ship bearing the flag of the demanding country. 

13. Malicious destruction of, or attempt to de- 
stroy, railways, trams, vessels, bridges, dwellings, 
public edifices, or other buildings, when the act 
endangers human life. 

14. Fraud by a banker, or a trustee, or by.an 
officer or a director of a bank or trust company, 
made criminal by any law for the time being in 
force. 





























Articre IL. 

If the person demanded be held for trial in the 
country on which the demand is made, it shall be 
optional with the latter to grant extradition or to 
proceed with the trial: Provided that, unless the 
trial shall be for crime for which the fugitive is 
claimed, the delay shall not prevent ultimate ex- 
tradition. 

Articte IV. 

If it be made to appear that extradition is sought 
with a view to try or punish the person demanded 
for an offence of a political character, surrender 
shall not take place, nor shall any person. sur- 
rendered be tried or punished for any political 
offence committed previously to his extradition, 

Arricie V. 

The requisition for extradition shall be ms 

through the diplomatic agents of the contrac 
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from the country or its seat of Government, by 
superior consular officers. 

If the person whose extradition is requested 
shall have been convicted of a crime, a copy of the 
sentence of the Court in which he was convicted, 
authenticated under its seal, and an attestation of 
the official character of the judge by the proper 
executive authority, and of the lalter by the 
Minister or Consul of Japan or of the United 
as the case may’be, shall accompany the 





When the fugitive is merely charged with crime, 
a duly authenticated copy of the warrant of arrest 
in the country making the demand and of the 
depositions on which such warrant may have been 
issued, must accompany the requisition. 

‘The fugitive shall be surrendered only on such 
evidence of criminality as according to the laws of 
the place where the fugitive or person so charged 
shall be found, would justify his apprehension and 
commitment for trial if the crime had been there 
committed. 

Articie VI. 

On being informed by telegraph, through the 
diplomatic channel, that a warrant has been issued 
be competent authority forthe arrest of a fugitive 
criminal charged with any of the crimes enumerated 
in Article II. of this Treaty, and, on being assured 
from the same source that a request for the sur- 
render of such criminal is about to be made, in 
accordance with the provisions of this Treaty, each 
Government will endeavour to procure the provisi 
nal arrest of such criminal, and keep him in safe 
custody for a resonable time, not exceeding two 
months, to await the production of the documents 
upon which the claim for extradition is founded. 
Arricre VII. 

Neither of the contracting parties shall be bound 
to deliver up its own subjects or citizens under the 
stipulations of this convention, but they shall have 
the power to deliver them up if in their discretion 
it be deemed proper to do so. 

Articre VIII. 

The expenses of the arrest, detention, examina- 
tion, and transportation of the accused shall be 
paid by the Government which has requested the 
extradition, 








Arricie IX, 

‘The present treaty shall come into force sixty 
days after the exchange of the ratificatiéns thereol. 
Tt may be terminated by either of them, but shall 
remain in force for six months after notice has 
been given of its termination. 

The treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications 
shall be exchanged at Washington as soon as 
possible. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipoten- 
tiaries have signed the present Treaty in duplicate 
and have thereunto affixed their seal 

Done at the City of Tokyo, the Twenty-ninth day 
of the Fourth month of the nineteenth year of 
Meiji, corresponding to the Twenty-ninth day of 
April in the Eighteen hundied and eighty-sixth 
year of the Christian Era. 

(Signed) Ixouye Kaoru, LS. 
(Signed) Ricuarp B. Husaarp, LS, 

Amendments to the foreign Treaty proposed by 
the Government of the United States of America. 

Insert in paragraph I. of Article II. after the 
word “ Murder’’ where it first occurs, the word 
and; and strike out the words [and manslaughter] ; 
strike out all after the word ‘ depositaries ” in the 
fifth line of paragraph 4 in Article ITf; strike out 
in paragraph 5 of Article LI. the following words: 
(Larceny, of the value of fifty dollars and upwards, 
and] so that said paragraph as amended shall read: 
5 Robbery. 

rike out all of paragraph 14 in Article II. 
Add at the end of Article IV. the words or for 
any offence other than that in respect of which the 
extradition is granted. Amend Article VI. as 
follows 

Insert in the second line, after the word “ tele- 
graph” the words or other written communication; 
insert in the third line, after the word ‘a,” the 
word larwjul ; and after the word authority” in 
line four, the words upon probable cause; and in 
the fourteenth line, after the word “procure,” the 
words so far as it lawfully may, so that said para- 
graph shall read : 

Arricre VI. 

On being informed by telegraph, or other written 
communication, through the diplomatic channel 
that a lawlal warrant has been issued by competent 
authority upon probable cause, for the arrest of a 
live criminal charged with any of the crimes 
enumerated in Article IL. of this Treaty, and on 
being assured from the same source that a request 
for the surrender of such criminal is about to be 
made in accordance with the provisions of this 
‘Treaty, cach Government will endeavour to procure, 


















































far as it lawfully may, the provisional arrest of 





such criminal, and keep him in safe custody for a 
reasonable time, not exceeding two months, to 
await the production of the documents upon which 
claim for extradition is founded. 


Murtsvurto, by the Grace of Heaven, Emperor 
of Japan, and seated on the Throne occupied by the 
same Dynasty from time immemorial. 

To all to whom these Presents shall 
Greeting : 

Having seen and examined the Treaty con- 
cluded and signed by the Plenipotentaries of the 
Empire of Japan and the United States of Ame- 
rica in reference to the extradition of criminals, 
and having seen and examined the amendments 
tothe said Treaty, proposed by the Government 
of the United States of America, and having found 
the said Treaty as amended satisfactory and 
agreeable, We do acceptand ratify each and every 
clause and provision therein contained and, We do 
declare to enforce the said Treaty as amended in 
the Empire of Japan. 

In testimony whereof We have set our signature 
and caused the Seal of State to be hereunto affixed. 

Done at our Palace in Tokei, this twenty-fifth 
day of the ninth month of the nineteenth year of 
Meiji, corresponding to the two thousand five hun- 
dred and forty-sixth year from the Recession of the 
Emperor Jimmu. 

[L.S.J [Sign-Manual} 

(Ls. Count Inouye Kaorv, 

H.1.M.’s Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Whereas the treaty signed at Tokyo, on the 29th 
day of April, 1886, by the Plenipotentiaries of the 
mpire of Japan and of the United States of Ame- 

rica, concerning the Extradition of Criminals, re- 
cites that the ratifications thereof shall be exchanged 
at Washington ; 

And whereas it has been agreed between the 
High Contracting Parties that the ratifications 
thereof shall be exchanged at Tokyo; 

And whereas the said Treaty in concluding 
reads as follows :— 

“ Done at the City of Tokyo the twenty-ninth day 
of April in the eigiteen hundred and éighty-sixth 
year of the Chri: n Era;” 

And whereas it is understood by the High Con- 
tracting Patties that the same is intended to read 
as follows :-— 

“Done at the City of Tokyo the twenty-ninth 
day of April in the year 1886 ol the Christian Era.” 

Now the undersigned, having met together for 
the purpose of exchanging the ratifications of 
the said Treaty, and the said ratifications thereof 
having been carefully compared and found exactly 
conformable to each other, the exchange took place 
this day in the usual form. In witness whereof, 
they have signed the present certificate of exchange 
and have affixed thereto their seals, 

Done at the City of Tokyo, this twenty-seventh 
day of September in the year 1886. 


come ; 
































[LS.] Ixouys Kaoru. 
[LS] Ricuarp B. Hussar. 
CHINA AND JAPAN TREATY OF 
1871. 
ants Bere x, 


(JAPANESE VERSION.) 

The following translation of the China and Japan 

Treaty has been kindly placed at our disposal. 

Its publication will be useful in view of the fact 

that no authorized English translation of the Treaty 

exists, and that many doubts have arisen from 
time to time as to ils true contents — 


Art. I—Henceforth the friendship between China 
and Japan shall be increased and shall last like 
heaven and earth for ever. The countries subject 
to each State shall in like manner treat each other 
with respect, and shall commit no acts of hostility 
towards each other, to the end that everlasting 
peace may be maintained. 

Art. Il.—Now that friendly relations subsist be- 
the two countries, this friendship shall, with- 
1, be of an intimate and reciprocal character. 
Should either State experience at. the hands of 
another country injustice or slighting treatment, 
on communication being made to the other State 
the latter shall give assistance or shall use her 
good offices in mediating between the two coun- 
tries. “Thus ndship shall be increased. 

Art. I11,—The systems of administration and 
the laws of the two countries being different each 
country shall be free to conduct its own adminis- 
tration independently. Neither country shall be 

















permitted to interfere in the concerns of the other 
and press for the adoption of things prohibited by 
law. Assistance shall be rendered mutually for 





the enforcement of laws, and each country shall 
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astray the people of the other country, or commit 
any offence whatsoever. 

‘Art, [V.—Each country shall send to the other 
aMinister Plenipotentiary who, together with his 
family and suite, shall be at liberty to reside either 
permanently, or for atime only, in the capital, of 


the other, to go to and from the said capital, or to 
travel anywhere in the interior. Each Minister 
shall defray his own expenses. In all matters 


such as the renting of land and houses to serve as 
the official residence of the Minister and his suite, 
the conveyance of the baggage of the Minister and 
his suite, thetransmission of despatches by conriers, 
etc. each country shall be careful to grant facilities. 

Art. V.—Although in both countries official 
rank is a thing which is fixed and determined, the 
duties entrusted to officials in each country are not 
identical. Accordingly, those persons in each 
country whose official positions are similar, shall 
meet and correspond on terms of equality. “Those 
in subordinate positions shall shew proper respect 
to officials of superior rank; in the transaction of 
public business they shall address themselves to 
officials of corresponding rank, and transmit their 
communications through them to the higher offi- 
cials, and shall on no account correspond directly 
with the latter, In making ceremonial visits, official 
cards shall in every case be used. When officials 














Art. XIL—Should the authorities of one country 
clearly discover that any of its subjects who have 
ofiended against its laws have taken refuge in a 
public office, or merchant ship, or merchant’s office 
of the other country, or have absconded and con- 
cealed themselves in any locality in the other 
country, and should they make application on the 
subject to the authorities of the other country, the 
latter shall instantly arrest the offenders, and shall 
not overlook the matter. When criminals are 
surrendered they shall be supplied with food and 
clothing, and shall not be treated with cruelty. 


Art. XIII—Should the subjects of either coun- 
try ally themselves at an open port with lawless 
persons, and commit robbery with violence, or other 
evil acts, or make their way secretly into the 
interior of the country, and there be guilty of incen- 
diarism, murder, or robbery, the local autherities 
shall arrest them without fail, and shall report the 
facts to the Consul. Should the offenders offer re- 
sistance with dangerous weapons, they may be 
killed by anyone, and no question shall be raised ; 
the circumstances, however, under which they were 
thus killed shall ‘be investigated by the local au- 
uthorities acting in conjunction with the Consul. 
Should such an occurrence take place in the interior, 
and the Consul be unable to proceed to the spot 
and investigate the matter, the local authorities 














appointed by either of the two countries arrive at 
their posts they shall present trustworthy creden- 
tials, and care shall be taken to prevent fals on, 

Art. VI.—In the conduct of official correspon- 
dence between the two countries, China will use 
the Chinese language. Japanese despatches will 
be written in Japanese, accompanied by a Chinese 
translation, or in Chinese only, as may be con- 
venient (to the Japanese Government). 

Art. VII—Now that friendly relations have 
been established between the two countries each 
country shall fix certain of its ports (as places of 
commerce) and permit merchants to visit. and 
trade atthem. Special trade regulations shall also 
be established to which the merchants of both 
countries shall be made to conform for ever. 

Art. VIIL—Each country shall in each of the 
Ports of the other country which are open 
to trade, station a Consul who will exercise con- 
trol over the merchants of his nationality. All 
matters relating to property of all kinds, to 
business or professions, and to. judicial suits, 
shall be referred for settlement to the Consul, who 
shall decide them according to the laws of his 
country, Suits arising between merchants of the 
two countries shall Le brought in the form of peti- 
tions; the Consul shall endeavour to settle such 
cases, and shall do his utmost to prevent them 
being made the subject of litigation, When 
settlement cannot be eftected in this manner, the 
Consul shall communicate with the local authori- 
ties, and the officials of both countries shall meet 
together and decide the case in accordance with 
justice. In cases of robbery and absconsion, 
(where the aggrieved party is an alien), it will be 
sufficient for the local authorities of each country 
to arrest the offenders and take back the stolen 
property ; the Government concerned shall in no 
case be required to make compensation, 

Art. IX.—Should in any open Port of either 
country no Consul be appointed, the local authori- 
ties of the country in question shall exercise con- 
trol over the subjects and trade of the other coun- 
try, and render good offices; should an offence be 
committed they shall arrest’ and try the offender, 
and after reporting the facts of the case to the 
Consul at the nearest open port give sentence 
according to the law. 

Art. X.—The officials and merchants of either 
of the two countries shall in any open ports of the 
other country be free to engage for service the 
people of the place, and may employ them in any 
kind of work. The employer shall exercise due con- 
trol over the persons in his employ, and shall not 
permit them to perpetrate fraud upon anyone under 
any pretext; he shall be especially careful not to 
give rise to difficulties by allowing himself to be 
prejudiced by one-sided statements. Should 
person so employed commit an offence, the local 
authorities shall be at liberty to arrest and try the 
offender, and the employer shall not protect him. 

Art. XL—The merchants of both countries shall 
live on friendly terms with each other in the open 
ports of each country. They shall not wear swords 
of any kind; those who offend against this rule 
shall be punished, and their swords shall be con- 
fiscated by the authorities, They shall pursue 
their avocations peaceably, and whether residing 

ermanently, or fora time only, ata port they shall 
submit to the authority of their Consuls. ‘They 
shall not be allowed to ereate confusion by chang. 
ing their costume, or by becoming naturalized, or 
by entering the official service of the country in 


which they reside. 
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shall send a report of the case to the Consul and 
thus enable the latter to enquire into the facts. 

Offenders who have been arrested shall, if the 
offence has been committed at an open port, be 
tried by the local authorities and Consul acting 
conjointly; when the offence has been committed 
in the interior, the trial shall be conducted by the 
local authorities alone, who shall make a report of 
the case to the Consul in order that he may en- 
quire into the facts. 

Should the subjects of one country when residing 
in the other country stir up a revolt and form for 
this purpose bands of ten or more persons, or 
should they induce the subjects of the other coun- 
try to join ina conspiracy with them and thus do 
injury to the other state, the local authorities of the 
latter shall arrest them immediately, and shall, if 
the affair has occurred at an open port, communi- 
cate with the Consul, and try the offenders con- 
jointly with him; if the affair has occurred in the 
interior, the trial shall be conducted by the local 
uthorities, who shall furnish a report of the case to 
the Consul in order that he may enquire into the 
facts. In any case the trial shall take place at the 
place where the offence is committed. 








Art. XIV.—The visits of ships of war of either 
country to an open port of the other being intend- 
ed simply for the protection of the merchants of 
the country in question, such vessels shall not enter 
unopened ports, or any rivers, lakes or river-ports 
in the interior, "Any vessels violating this prohibi- 
tion shall be detained and a penalty shall be 
exacted. Ships which enter such places through 
stress of weather do not of course come under 
this rule. 

Art, XV.—Should either country beat war with 
another country and issue a notification to this 
cfiect in its open ports, trade and the entry and 
departure of vessels may be temporarily suspended 
in order that injury through some mischance may 
be avoided, Again in cascs where either of the 
two countries is at peace (with all other powers, if 
that country be China), Japanese subjects shall not 
engage in hostilities with the subjects of a country 
with which they are at war either in the open ports 
of China or in Chinese waters ; and, (if that country 
be Japan), Chinese subjects shall not engage in 
hostilities with the subjects of a country with which 
they are at war either in the open ports of Japan 
or in Japanese waters. 

Art. XVI.—The Consuls of both countries shall 
not be allowed to engage in trade, nor shall they 
be allowed to act as Consuls for a’ Power net con- 
nected by treaty with the country in which they are 
residing. Should substantial proof be furnished 
that the action of any Consul is generally un- 
acceptable the Government of the country in- 
terested shall communicate in writing with the 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the Consul’s na- 
tionality, and the latter shall, when he has 
ascertained the truth of the facts alleged, remove 
the Consul from his post, and thus prevent the 
friendly relations of the two countries from suficr- 
ing detriment through the misconduct of a single 
individual. 

Art. XVIL—The flags carried by the ships of 
the two countries are in each case of a fixed desig 
Should a ship of the one country falsely assume 
the colours of the other country and commit an 
illegal act, both ship and cargo shall be con- 
fiscated ; should the colours have been given by an 
official, representations shall be made to the 
authorities concerned, and the official shall be 



































eo from his post. 
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Should the officials of either country desire to 
study the books of the other they shall be at liberty 
to buy them, 

Art. XVIIL—The foregoing articles have been 
discussed and agreed upon between the two coun- 
ties in order that they may serve asa safeguard 
for the prevention of any unforeseen misunder- 
standing, and that sincere and friendly relations 
may thus be maintained, In testimony whereof 
the Ministers Plenipotentiary of the two contract- 
ing Powers have now signed the same and have 
affixed their seals thereto. 


So soon as this Treaty shall have been ratified, 
and ratified copies of it shall have been exchanged, 
it shall be printed and circulated throughout the 
dominions of each Power, with a view to its ob- 
servance by the officials and subjects of both 
countries, !and to the end that there may be a 
good understanding between the two countries for 
evermore. 
abated the 2th day of 7th month of 4th year of 

eiji. 

Dated the 29th day of 7th month of roth year of 


Tung-chi. (September 13th, 1871.) 
[L.S.] (Signed) LI HUNG.CHANG. 
[L.S.] (Signed) DATE. 


Translated by Joun H. Gupsins, 


Acting Japanese Secretary, H.B 
Legation, Tdkyd. 








LADIES’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
SS ae 


A meeting was held on Wednesday afternoon in 
the rooms of the Chamber of Commerce for the pur- 
pose of discussing the advisability of holding an 
Art Exhibition with the object of augmenting the 
funds of the Ladies Benevolent Society. 

On the motion of Mr. Lowper, Mr. Brooke 
took the chair, 

Mr. Wireman asked the Chairman what he 
proposed to do. 

The Cuairman said Yokohama meetings were 
rarely numerously attended or at all punctual, and 
the present meeting was no exception to what he 
might call the universal rule. This meeting was 
called of those who were favourable to the holding 
of an exhibition of works of art. It was sought 
by the promoters of the exhibition to make the 
net as wide as possible so as to embrace within 
the exhibition all those objects which might be 
said to be of art rather than of utility. In a larger 
community where there was no want of painting 
they might have called it an exhibition of paint- 
ings, or if there were plenty of amateurs, they 
might have had an exhibition ofamateurs. But the 
community was a small one, and although there 
were several amateurs and collections of paintings 
if they could induce all those who could paint and 
draw and all those who had works of art to send 
their articles forward, an exhibition might be got 
up. It seemed to him that it was desirable to 
secure the codperation of Japanese gentlemen, 
and Mr. Oki, having been spoken to, expressed 
himself to be in favour of the object and said 
Mr. Mitsuhashi would attend the preliminary 
meeting as his representative—(Applause.) Tt 
was thought that after the expenses had been 
defrayed ‘the surplus should be handed over 
to one of the most deserving charities of the 
town, the Ladies’ Benevolent Society. All were 
aware that in this as in other ‘communities 
there were always waifs and strays, and there was 
no provision here as at home where there were 
poor rates, so that here the charitable members 
of the community had to subscribe for the relief 
and assistance of destitute persons. There was 
an hospital in the settlement, but the funds of that 
institution were in a prosperous condition and it 
was in no need of assistance. The Ladies’ Bene- 
volent Society’s funds were low and it was necessary 
that they should be augmented in some measure. 
They were aware that different plans had been 
resorted to in order raise funds; they had had balls 
and flower shows and other arrangements with the 
view of reaching the purses of the community. 

It seemed to a number of gentlemen that of all the 
plans that had been put forward an art exhibition 
was one that might achieve success if a certain 
number of persons would combine together and ex- 
hibit such articles as they had. It was necessary, 
however, at the outset that this question should 
be submitted to a meeting of the community, 
and that was the object of the meeting. But 
those who were disposed to act in the matter 
must act with promptitude and decision. In the 
past such undertakings had gained success largely 
by the efforts of the ladies, and he augured 























success in the present case from the large number 
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Rev. E. C, Inwive, proposed:— That an Ex- 
hibition be held in Yokohama of pictures, curios, 
and art objects under the management of a 
joint committee of ladies and gentlemen will- 
ing to act to secure that object, and that after 
delraying expenses any surplus be handed to the 
Vokohama Benevolent Society.’ He thought the 
idea was an excellent one. Removed the 
community was from home and the great works 
of art which abounded in so many galleries in 
Europe and America, they were apt to forget a 
great. deal of what art ‘consisted in and’ the 
necessity of art as a means ol education. If this 
alone had been the object of the undertaking 
would have been an important one, but when’ it 
was coupled with the support of benevolence and 
charity it must be a worthy combination. 

Mr, WtrGMAN seconded the motion, and ex- 

ressed the fervent hope that no chromo-lithogray hs 
would be admitted—nothing but real paintings 
done from nature. 

Mr. Lowber remarked that the Ladies’ Benevo- 
lent Society was deservedly one of the most popular 
institutions in Yokohama, He commended the 
gentleness and discretion of the method in which the 
tunds had been distributed, and said any scheme 
brought before the community designed to benclit 
or supplement or augment the funds of the 
Society was deserving of the support of the whole 
community. On the question whether the present 
proposal was calculated to cfieet the object in view 
he said the scheme was a very taking one, and if 
carried out would be credited to the Chairman, 
with whom it had originated. But he had no 
hesitation in saying that he was in no way s 
that it would result in a financial success. 
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other items of experise he cnumerated the rent and 

decoration of the room, and pointed out as the 

greatest expense of all the provision of glass-cases 
art 


that 


for the reception of those woilks of 1 
ivies 


might be contibuted. He found from 
that he had made that_it would be impossible 
to hire such cases in Tokyd, and he doubted 
whether any would be lent in Yokohama. He 
thought he was right in saying that the flower 
show was not a success, there being either a deticit 
or an insignificant balinee, and. the expenses 
amounting to no less than $500. Inthe present case 
to raise $300 would require the attendance of 1,000 
persons at 50 cents, and he entertained serious 
oubis whether there would be as many as_ 1,000 
persons paying 50 cents. Was there any gentle 
man in the room—were there any half dozen, 
who were willing to come forward and finance 


























the scheme, who would provide the funds, 
bear any loss, and hand over tothe Ladies? 
Benevolent Society any surplus? If there 





were, he would be very happy to offer them his 
support. It was possible they might get the 
Public Hall on credit, but there were various 
expenses that had to be met daily. Fle was pre- 
pared to subscribe to the funds of the Benevolent 
Society and then he would have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the whole of the sum had been spent 
promoting the object of the Society, ‘This idea 
was expressed in aletter addressed to him from 
‘Toky6 by a gentlemen who enclosed him a cheque 
for $25 for the society, remarking thathe wassorry to 
think the scheme should be financially a failure. Ila 
contribution were taken up at the meeting and lists 
taken round to those who could not be present he 
thought the result would be beyond the conception 
of those who attended meeting. He did not wish 
to throw cold water on the exhibition; he had 
no doubt it would be very novel and interesting but 
he doubted its success.—(Applause.) 

Mr. F. S. James agreed entirely with what Mr. 
Lowder had’said. 

Mr. E. B. Watson thought the outer room in 
the Public Hall Buildings might be devoted to 
objects of art to which the leading art dealers 
might send articles of art interest either to be 
exhibited simply or also for the purpose of sale, 

rge room might he devoted to pictures and 























Rakemono, which would be highly decorative, and 


g the stay of the squadron here he had no 


dur 
doubt _a band would be placed at their disposal 
and they might have dancing. 

discussion, the motion was carried by 














18 ag ; 
The Cuvirsay said the following committee 
had been suzyested 

Ladies—Mrs. Bro 





» Mrs. Dodds, Mrs. Han. 














nen, Mrs. Howard, Mrs. Halliburton, Mrs. St. 
John, Mrs. Mollison, Mrs. Neyt, Mrs. Positano, 
Mrs. Reimers, Mis. ‘ihomas, Mrs, Wheeler, 





and Mis. 
Brooke, Inwin 
Read, and Shand; 





Andsle 





Gentlemen—Messrs. Watson, 
Mitsuhashi, Dodds, 
nittees having power 








to add to their number 
Mr. Kitny and Mr. Mortisox thought a pro 
visio mittee should be appointed to ascertain 





what prospects the affair had, 
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The Cuairaan said that would form part of the 
work of the committee whom he had suggested. 

Some discussion took place, after which, 

Mr. Lowper said he was caieful not to. oppose 
the proposal, the object of which was he understood 
to get funds for the Society. He asked whether 
the Society required funds, 

‘The Cuainaay said the primary object was the 
holding of an Art Exhibition, While the funds of 
the Society were not excessive, he believed they 
had still money in hand, but con 
arise to draw upon their resources. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and to the 
Chamber of Commerce brought the proceedings to 
aclose, 
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(Continued Jrom and October.) 

On the 17th of December, 1859, he sent an official 
despatch to the Ministers of State, Manabe and 
Wakizaki, offering them friendly advice with re- 
gard to the reform of our monetary system. At that 
timethe Government also began to perceive thatthe 
opening of the ports to trade had caused a great 
change in the market prices of our gold and silver, 
and that, whereas according to the existing mone- 
tary system the relative valiie of gold to silver was 
as T Lo 10, amongst the people, and more especially 
the open ports, the relative value of gold to silver 
was as 1 15, and that the evils created 
by this state of things were getting worse every 
day. ‘They accordingly, on the ove hand, instructed 
the Governors of the open ports to establish some 
ystem for putting an end to the export of kubans, 
nd on the other hand they lowered the standard 
of the 1 du silver piece and coined and issued new 
1 bu silver pieces of the same standard of fineness 
as the do Krom the inferiority of these new 
1 bu silver pieces as compared with the 1 du pieces 
coined prior to 1858, the new coins were known as 
dorogin (dollar silver). ‘The caining and issuing 
of the dovo silver began in 1859 and was ceased in 
1867. Between those dates te amount coined 
and issued was about 28,480,900 riya, which, com- 
puted in the currency of to-day, amounts to about 
30,275,382 yen. 

Four of ‘these dove silver pieces, or 1 bu picces, 

were equal to 1 riyd; this rivd being cquivalent to 
yen and 14,8%q sen of the present currency. 
e Table of old coins.”” 
‘The Government also vecoined kodans and 1 bu 
gold pieces of a lower quality, and also coined and 
issued new 2 bu and 2 shiv gold pieces. The coin- 
ing of these new 2 deand2 shu gold pieces was 
begun in 1860, and from that year up to 1869 the 
amount coined and issued was about 53,240,576 
riyd, equivalent in the present new coinage to 
50,035,072 yer and 41.9; sen. 

The difference in the actual values of the ko- 
bans, 1 bu gold pieces, 2 bu and 2 shu gold pieces 
and 1 di silver pieces (the doro silver) coined 
under the new system of 1859 and those of the 
pieces coined prior to that year is as follows — 
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Recoinage and issue in 
Currency in and prior to. antatter 18s. value 
value stated" stated in r3y9 con- 

















onverted into verted into present 
of Coin. present new comages "new coinage 
Goro: Yen. Sen. Yen. Sen. 
Koban.... 3 50.051 I 30.043 
2 bu pieces...... 1 90.006 I 08.880 
1 bu pieces...... 3 50.051 1 30.043, 
2 shu pieces ... 2 91.000 1 08.880 
Sitver: 
1 bu pieces. T 38.800 ...... 1 24.680 
Ishu pieces ... 1 65.600 1... 1 18.400 


‘These important changes in the currency were 
made by the Shogunate in order to meet a tempo- 
rary emergency, and in order to puta stop to the 
export of gold coins, but the expedient adopted 
was only a half-hearted measure, and did not 
strike at the root of the evil. Consequently not 
one of the plans for the recoining of the currency 
subsequent to a.d. 1859 was attended by any good 
or practical results. Nor did the mischief end here. 
The Government, by arbitrarily debasing the coin. 
age only increased the confusion already existing, 
and while, on the one hand, in Japan itself the 
prices of commodities in all’parts of the empire 
were disturbed, the people were greatly distressed, 
and, finally, the poverty of the country gradually 
increased, on the other hand, the outflow of gold 
to foreign countries from each of the open ports, 
ind especially from Yokohama and Nagasaki 
continued incessantly ; and, asa reeult,all the pood 
gold and silver coins disappeared from circulation 
while in each of the clan territories the issue of 
clan paper inereased in quantity, until eventually 









































im the petiods of Genji and Keid (1804-67) the 
confusion in our financial administration reached 
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its climax, ‘This was the last phase in the decay 
of the financial administration of the Shegunate. 

The letter of advice which, as we have stated, 
was sent on the 17th December, 1850, by Mr. 
Townsend Harris, the American Envoy, to Ma- 
nabe Shimosa no Kami and Wakizaka Awaji no 
Kami, Councillors of the Shogunate, on the sub- 
ject of the evil caused by the disproportion in the 
relative values of the gold and silver coinage of the 
period of Ansei, is still in existence. We therefore 

for convenience of reference. 

“Thave the honour to transmit to Your Excel- 
lencies, together with this letter, a table which 
gives a comparison between the relative values of 
Japanese coins and the coins of the vatious coun- 
iries of Hurope and America, 

“This comparative table of values has been 
thoroughly examined by competent scientific ex- 
perts and there cannot be the slightest doubt as to 
the correctness of the assay and the calculations 
founded upon it. 

“From this table of relative values it appears 
that the circulating value of the gold coins 
now current in Japan is lower by. one-third 




















than it would be in Europe or America. This 
is a great evil for Japan. It would be a 
good thing if a speedy reform were instituted 


and the values of the gold currency of Japan 
were made identical with that of the gold in 
ase all over the world. An assay of Japanese coins 
made at the mint of Philadelphia City, United 
States, shows that the intrinsic value of the 1 bu 
silver pieces now current in Japan is equivalent in 
Ametican currency to 37 cents; the intrinsic value 
of a Japanese 1 bu gold piece to one American 
gold dollar and 11 cents; and the intrinsic value 
of the Japanese gold koban now current to four 
American gold dollars and 44 cents. Hence the 
Japanese 1 bu gold piece has really an inuinsic 
value equal to three of the Japanese 1 bu silver 
pieces, while it is clear that a gold koban has 
actually an intrinsic value equal to twelve 1 bu 
silver pieces. ‘Therefore, whenever the Japanese 
gold coinage is compared with those of Europe 
and America, we find that its legal value (as fixed 
in Japan) is one-third less than its intrinsic value.” 

There are both large and small American 
coins, but the standards are all the same. If 
Your Excellencies desire to examine the standard 
of the various American coins, it will be sufficient 
if you have one of the twenty dollar gold pieces 
assayed, lor the proportions of pure metal and 
alloy in the various other coins are exactly the 
same as in the twenty dollar gold piece. 

“In order to enable American money to circu- 
late freely all over Japan, I think it would be 
advisable to have their denominations stamped on 
them in Japanese characters. After a consultation 
with Mr. Alcock, the British Consul-General, and 
M. Bellecourt, the Consul-General of France, we 
have arrived at the decision that on the face of the 
dollar the words ‘equivalent to three 1 bx silver 
pieces’ should be stamped. But there can be no 
doubt that, whenever Japanese and American 
moneys are exchanged, the weight of the coins 
should he estimated, irrespective of the face values. 

“TL sincerely trust that Your Excellencies will 
have the above stamps made immediately and 
have them sent to Kanagawa, Nagasaki, and 
Hakodate without delay.” 

The disordered state of our coinage and the 
confusion existing in the Han paper money were 
unbearable even in the times of peace and quiet, 
when our country was closed to foreigners ; how 
much more so was this the case when, after the 
period of Ansci, we were obliged, on the one hand, 
to open our ports and carry on intercourse and 
commerce with all foreign countries, and when, on 
the other land, at home the entire constitution of 
the country underwent a complete transformation, 
aflecting the mode of living of the people and their 
ordinary pursuits, as well as military matter: 
commerce and everything else, and when, in con- 
sequence, we had to conform to the spirit of daily 
progress which prevailed throughout the world? 
Hence it was that a reform in our currency in the 
periods of Bunkiu (1801-1863) and Keid (1863- 
1867) truly became a matter of urgent concern 
that could not be delayed for even a day. 

The Ministers of the various Treaty Powers, 
therefore discussed with the Shogunate the ex- 
wemely bad system in force in regard to currency, 
and requested it to institute a policy of reform. 
‘The Government, too, distressed by the succession 
of evils, resulting from the confused monetary sys- 
tem, finally came to regard a reform as absolutely 
necessary. It was probably due to this remon- 
stance that in Article VIL of the Tariff Convention, 
concluded on June 25th, 1866, with the four coun- 























































#* Mr. Harris can hardly be right in this statement, for itis & 
well-known fact that the intrinsic value of currency declines as 
the deronyinations decrease ; and that according to this rule 
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tries, England, France, America, and Holland, 
there is an engagement with regard to the reform 
of our coinage to the following eticet — 

“Article VI—In conformity with those articles 

of the I'reaties concluded between Japan and 

Foreign Powers, which stipulate for the’ circulation 

of foreign coin. at its corresponding weight in 

native coin of the same description, dollars have 
hitherto been received at the Japanese Custom 

House in payment of duties at their weight in Bus 

(commonly ‘called Jcithus), that is to say, ata 

rate of 311 bw per 100 dollars. ‘The Japanese 

Government being, however, desirous to alter 

the practice and to abstain from all interference 

in the exchange of native for foreign coin, and 
being also anxious to meet the wants both of 
native and foreign commerce by securing an 
adequate issue of native coin, have already 
determined to enlarge the Japanese mint so as to 
admit of the Japanese Government exchanging 
into native coin of the same intrinsic value, less 
only the cost of coinage, at the places named for 
this purpose, all foreign coin or bullion, in gold or 
silver, that may at any time be tendered to them 
by foreigners or Japanese. It being essential, 
however, to the execution of this measure, that the 
various Powers, with whom Japan has concluded 
Treaties, should first consent to modify the stipu- 
lations in those Treaties which relate to the cur- 
rency, the Japanese Government will at once 
propose to those Powers the adoption of the neces 
sary modification in the said stipulations, and on 
receiving their concurrence will be prepared from 
the ist of January, 1868, to carry the above mea 
sure into effect.” 

It stands to reason that, when once our country 
had made an agreement of this kind with the 
various Treaty Powers, it should have at once 
proceeded to carry it out, but the Shogunate had 
been steadily declining and was on the eve of its 
fall ; it therefore postponed everything it could and 
contented itself with attending only to such mat 
ters as were brought directly under its notice. 
This agreement to recoin the currency came to 
be considered as waste-paper, and, as the fulfil- 
ment of the stipulations thereof was at last found 
to be impossible, the Government was overthrown, 

From the above summary of the various changes 
in the gold and silver coinage made by the Shogu- 
nate a general idea of the subject may be obtained. 
As the details are given in full in the “ Flistory of 
Japanese Currency ” we have simply extracted the 
Most important facts, and have not entered ino 
minute particulars. 


CHAPTER II. 
Provisions ror THE REVORM or THE MoxeTary 

SYSTEM IN THE BEGINNING OF THE PERIOD 

ov Metst. 

In our first chapter we gave a description of the 
most important features in the condition of the 
currency during the Shogunate, and subsequently 
up to the beginning of Meiji, We will now give a 
brief history of the reform which took place in our 
currency in the beginning of the period of Meiji. 

The commencement of the Government reform 
in our coinage took place in the beginning of 
Meiji, At that time our Government, in spite 
of the fact that the finances of the country 
were exhausted, energetically discarded all former 
bad customs, and set to work to reform the 
aflairs of the nation, at the same time not neg- 
lecting to make provisions for a reform in our 
monetary system, Instructions for a recoinage 
of the money were given in February, 1868, to 
Mitsuoka Hachiro and Ohara Niheiye, two Trea- 
sury officials of the Sanyo rank, and’on the goth 
of March the Government appointed Kuze Jisaku 
tosuperintend the investigations which had for their 
object the recoinage of the currency. The first 
step taken was the establishment of an assaying 
laboratory in the gold mint in Nijo street, Kyoto, 
where an assay was made of all the gold and Silver 
coins coined at various times subsequent to the 
period of Keichd (1596-1614) and of all the various 
gold and silver coins current between the periods 
of Ansei and Meiji (1854-1868). At thesame time 
over fifty kinds of European and American coins 
were assayed, and their standards, weights, and 
quality were thoroughly examined. _Jisaku wrote 
out the results of his assay, and compiled a book ol 
comparative tables of the intrinsic values of foreign 
and Japanese coins, both old and new, which he 
had carefully calculated. ‘This book of coins he 
forwarded to the Council of State. (‘These money 
tables were printed and published by Mitsuoka 
Hachiro, an official of the Treasury.) 

By this means the Government gradually came 
to understand how very debased and confused 
were the standards and weights of the gold and 
silver coins hitherto in. circulation, how very 
inferior our system was as compared with those 
adopted by the countries of Europe and America, 
and how utterly unsuitable it was for urposes 
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of general commence. They therefore made up 
their minds to make a clean sweep of the old 
system, and to introduce a new coinage which 
should be based upon the good features of every 
foreign system, modified to meet the requirements 
of Japan, and should be uniform and pure. ‘This 
was in April, 1808. Having made this resolve, 
the Government on the 12th of May, 1808, esta- 
blished a Currency Bureau in the Treasury for 
the management of currency matters, and gave 
orders for the coinage of gold and silver coins 
at the gold mint at Nagabori, Osaka, and 
at the gold mint in Téky6. These coins were 
made on the pattern of the inferior gold and silver 
coins—2 bu gold pieces, 1 du and 1 shu silver 
pieces, etc.—coined by the Shogunate subsequent 
to 1859. In the gent mint in Tokyd they had 
Tohiyaku cash coined. ‘The amount of the money 
thus coined is not known. 

The Government had not as yet had time to give 
theirattention to the very imperfect way in which the 
Currency Bureau managed affairs, but on the 17th 
of March, 1869, they established a new mint under 
the control of the Council of State. The instruc- 
tions given to the mint by the Council of State 
were briefly to the following effect :-— 

“On the numerous occasions hitherto when the 
coinage has been recoined under the Shogunate, 
corrupt officials have perpetrated frauds, and at 
every recoinage they have continued to debase the 
coins more and more. This has not only been the 
cause of a rise in the prices of commodities, but 
has also perverted men’s hearts, and has injured 
the national moral In the present minting of 
new coins you will bear in mind the gracious 
will of our Sovereign on His restoration to 
power, and strictly and zealously avoid the bad 
practices of former corrupt officials, and, being 
carelul to issue pure metal in the coining of money, 
you will, by securing accuracy of quality and 
weight, succeed in reforming public morality.” 

From the above notification of the Council of 
State we can see that the principal intention of this 
new coinage was to correct the harm done by the 
disordered monetary system of the Shogunate, 
which had accumulated during all the years sub- 
sequent to the period of Genroku (1688 to 1703), 
and to cause the currency of our country to return 
to one uniform standard of purity. 

In a Notification of the Council of State, dated 
the 7th of July of the same year, the following state- 
ment occur: 

“In a Council of all the darmios of the Empire 
a basis of future finance was decided upon, and 
it was resolved, from the commencement of this 
next winter, to issue new coins, and by 1872 to 
redeem the paper money.” 

From this nolification we can imagine how 
deeply the government regretted the continued 
harm done by the disordered nature of our former 
monetary system, and how earnestly they desireda 
thorough reform of the coinage 

‘As soon as the Government had entered upon 
the work of reforming the monetary system, the 
particular points upon which they concentrated 
their attention were the shape of the new coins, 
their denominations, and their standards. When, 
however, the Government established the mint in 
March, 1869, and issued instructions for the mintage 
of new coins, their first object was the reform of 
the standard,” The shape and denomination of the 
coins were left as before and were not changed; 
that is to say the shape was chiefly square and 
the denominations of shu, bu and riyo were em- 
ployed. However, Okuma Hachiro, Councillor, 
and Kuze Jisaku, Superintendent of the Mint, 
considered it essential that the shape of the new 
coins should be round, and that in their denomina- 
tions the decimal system should be used. _If this 
were not done the utility of the coinage would, for 
practical purposes, they considered, be impaired. 
They accordingly sent in a memorial giving 
their views with regard to a reform in the shape 
and denominations of the new currency. This 
memorial, dated 16th of March, 1869, was briefly 
to the following effect :-— 

“The general shape of our gold and silver coins 
has hitherto been square, but this shape, as com- 
pared with the round shape which is used in every 

in the world, and is convenient for carrying 
about, is found to be very inconvenient. It would, 
therefore, be advisable, when the new coins are 
made this year, to discard the shape used under 
the old system and change it to round. 

“The denominations of shut, bu, and rty6 hitherto 
employed for gold and silver coins in our country, 
are very inconvenient for purposes of calculation, 
and it would be advisable, therefore, when the 
present new coinage is issued, to abolish the old 
| denominations of shu, bu and riy, and to adopt the 
| decimal system.” 

In the Government councils there were some 
who held contrary views. They spoke as follows + 

our country when gold and silver coins are 

































































stored away they are wrapped up in paper and 
put away in square boxes, and as this method is 
different to that employed by forcigners, of putting 
away money in canvas bags, we cannot do better 
than follow the old system and keep to the 
square shape.” 

‘The two, in arguing against this, said : 

“Tt is not so, The custom of making our coins 
square is of recent date. In old times the shape 
of Koshiu gold was round. Afterwards, from 
the period of Keichd (1596-1614) it was changed 
to oval. The proverb, too, says of the good cir- 
culation of money, that it ‘circulates round.’ A 
man makes a circle by placing the tip of his fore- 
finger against the tip of his thumb and, when he 
shows this to another person, the latter at once 
understands him to indicate money. Again, a 
square thing is difficult to handle, and is liable to 
injury by friction with other objects; a round 
thing, on the other hand, loses little by friction and 
is easy to handle. The use in all countries in 
the world of round coins is based on rational 
principles, and in so far as convenience of carry- 
ing is concerned, the square cannot for a mo- 
ment compare with the round. Now that the 
commerce carried on with all countries is gradu- 
ally increasing in extent, we ought to discard 
entirely the bad practices which are the relics of 
old times, and make good our defects by adopt- 
ing the best features of foreign systems; for, if we 
do not institute a thorough reform of this kind, 
how can we establish the foundation of a pros- 
perous country ? We ought therefore, also, in the 
matter of this new currency to follow the system 
which obtains in all foreign countries and make the 
shape of the coins round.” 

‘The suggestions made by these two officials were 
finally adopted by the Government, and it was 
decided to make the new coins round. 

In the Councils of the Government there were 
some, again, who held opposite views on the ques- 
tion of the denominations. The use,”’ these per- 
sons said, “of the denominations shu, bu, and riyo 
for our coinage is of long standing. If we change 
this all at once, it will be difficult to avoid arousing 
suspicion and confusion in the minds of the people. 
and it will be better to adhere for some time to the 
old system.” 

‘The two argued against this and said: “The 
use of the term riyo to denominate one of our 
coins probably began with the Keichd koban. The 
origin of this lay in the fact that in the Chinese 
sysiem of weights, a measure a little over four 
momme (233 graines Troy) was called a riyo, 
and, as the weight of the Keichd koban was just a 
little over 4 momme, the name of riyo was found to 
be suitable. Afterwards, however, as the weight 
of the riyo was changed and diminished at every 
one of the successive recoinages that took place 
under the Shogunate, the change that it under- 
went from the true weight was enormous and it 
became useless as amonetary standard. The bw 
was the fourth part of the weight called riyo, and 
the word shu was adopted from the character 
which represented the sixteenth part of the weight 
called riyo. This being so, shu and riyo were ori- 
ginally the names of Chinese weights and were 
not the denominations of coins. Denominations 
based on fhe decimal system are the same in all 
countries. Therefore, in establishing the values of 
the new coins, it would be a good thing to abolish 
the bad system handed down to us from old times, 
and to imitate the system in use in every country. 
If we fix upon 100 sen as the basis and call a tenth 
of this ‘to sez’ and a tenth part of a sen one 
“yin, we shall get rid of the complications such as 
3 momme 7 fun 5 rin; or 11 momme 2 fun 5 rin, 
that we have hitherto experienced in our calcula- 
tions, and in the course of a few years the con- 
venience of reckoning in all monetary transactions 
carried on by the people will be doubled.” In the 
end, the suggestions of the two officials were 
adopted by the Government, and it was finally 
resolved to use the decimal system in the new 
coinage. 

In the matter of coining these new, improved 
coins there was still a question of far more import- 
ance than the reform of the shape and denonima- 
tion; this was the decision which should be arrived 
atwith regard to the standards, the comparative 
values (fe, the true relative values of gold and 
silver), and the kinds of coins, for it was upon this 
decision that by far the most important question 
in the matter of the coinage of our money hung, 
namely, whether our monetary system was to im- 
prove or deteriorate. Our Government on this 
occasion took warning from the accumulated evil 
caused by the confusion which tool place in 
the monetary system of the Shogunate subsequent 
to the period of Genroku (1688-1703), and especi- 
ally by the debasing of the gold and silver during 
and after the period of Ansei (1854-1859), and, 
seeing the daily progress made abroad in the 
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was foretold six years ago by a Rev. W. 
Harrison, who is said to have been a chaplain to 
Congress. The reverend prophet kindly adds 
that the Charleston earthquake is to be followed 
by asimilar catastrophe on this coast, in which 
San Francisco will be destroyed. San Franciscans 
are particularly sensitive on the subject of earth- 
quakes. Indeed, it is not good taste to speak of 
them in general society. This city has never been 
afflicted by a disaster like the recent shock at 
Charleston, but slight earthquakes occur every 
year, and in 1868, there was a tremor which 
cracked a good deal of plaster, and shook people 
up smartly. Weall profess to deride the Rev. N 
Harrison, and his plagiarism from Mother Shipton, 
but in their heart of hearts, a good many of our 
people are horribly frightened. 

















TREATY REVISION IN fAPA 
—_+ 

The following article appeared in the leading 
columns of The Times on August 28th:— 

A correspondent at Tokio, to whom we have 
been indebted in past times for various interesting 
letters on the treaty question in Japan, this morning 
relates the course which the very important deli. 
berations of the interested Powers have lately taken 
in the matter, and the conclusions to which their 
representatives have arrived. The Conference 
which has been sitting in Japan was adjourned till 
October sth, to give time to the various representa- 
tives to receive instructions from their Govern- 
ments; but it is believed in Japan that the difficul- 
ties in the way of a revision of the treaties have 
been practically removed. It will be remembered, 
by those who read the letters and articles which 
we published in August and in March last, that 
the Japanese have long entertained the very 
reasonable desire to free themselves from the 
treaties which have bound them ever since 
the Revolution. Those treaties, which drew a 
hard-and-fast line between certain ports and 
the rest of Japan, and which established con- 
sular jurisdiction for the trial of all cases against 
foreigners, were all very well a quarter of a 
century ago when Japan’ was only just emerging 
from barbarous isolation, but they are felt to be 
both inconvenient and humiliating now. They 
have been a bar put in the way of the development 
of Japan. They have crippled its trade and have 
offended its dignity. Japan is a country which 
has advanced in the path of civilization at an un- 
precedented rate, and the treaties have been found 
to beas much out of place as would be a set of 
rules that would keep a very clever boy in the 
Jowest class at school because he happened to be 
younger than his companions. What Japan has 
long desired almost all the seventeen interested 
Powers have been willing to grant, with the im- 
portant exception of England. Moved chiefly by 
the resistance of the English merchants at the 
privileged ports and cities, successive English 
Governments declined to abandon the treaties; 
and then, when English policy changed, the course 
of proceedings adopted was so cumbrous that 
many persons urged Her Majesty’s Government to 
withdraw altogether from the treaties, leaving other 
nations to follow or not, as they might choose. 
Fortunately, this invidious course has been rendered 
unnecessary. The Conference appears to have 
paved the way ; and the harmonious co-operation of 
the Englishand German nisters has done the rest. 
‘That matters are yet settled it would be rash to say, 
but it is, at all events, plain that the high Japanese 
authorities believe them to be so. ‘the Mikado, 
at all events, has inviled Sir Francis Plunkett, our 
Minister, to an audience, has addressed him in 
the very satisfactory words which our correspo 
dent quotes, and has ended with an announcement 
that will cause widespread curiosity and. interest 
throughout this country. He has announced his 
intention of sending the Prince of Wales the Im- 
perial Order of the Chrysanthemum, This poeti- 
cally-named decoration is the highest that the 
ruler of Japan can bestow; and it is worn hy none 
but a few Royal personages and Prince Bismarck. 
No doubt, the mark of the Mikado's friendship 
will be as welcome to the Court as to the people of 
Great Britain. 

‘The settlement of the thorny question of the 
treaties—if we are to assume that it is a settle- 
ment—is the work of our Minister, Sir Francis 
Plunkett, and of the recently appointed rep 
tative of Germany, Baron von Holleben,, The latter 
came out with liberal instructions, and has through 
ont shown himself as anxious to work well with the 
British Representative as could be desired. ‘The 
result has been the preparation of a plan closely 
resembling the rejected Japanese plan of 1853 
After a certain number of years the jurisdiction 
clauses of the treaties are to be allowed to lapse, 
but up to that time new courts are to be established 
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for the trial of foreigners in serious cases. ‘These 
are to be under the Japanese authorities, and the 
Judges are to be appointed by them; but half the 
Judges are for the present to be foreign. Except 
ior this distinction, the position of foreigners all 
over Japan is to be assimilated to that ol natives 
in all matters affecting civil status—that is to 
say, they can hold land and houses, can reside, 
and trade as freely as the subjects of the Mikado. 
But at the treaty settlements, nothing is for the 
present to bealtered. ‘Those Europeansand Ame- 
ricans who choose to reside there and to do their 
business on the old lines will be at liberty to do 
so; and for them the present consular jurisdiction 
will be kept up. This “dual status,” however, is 
only to last three years. After that foreigners and 
Japanese subjects will be equal in all respects, ex- 
cept that the special courts will continue to work 
for twelve years more. In return for the large ad- 
vantages thus conferred on foreigners, the Japanese 
Government asks to be allowed to reform its tari! 
and the request is not unnatural, since the expense 
of the new arrangements, of the appointment of 25 
foreign Judges, and of the taining of many sub: 
ordinate officials will be considerable. There is a 
difference of opinion as to the time when the new 
tariff isto come into operation. The Japanese want 
tobegin at once; England answersthat the tariffand 
the new jurisdiction should begin simultaneous! 
—that is, at the beginning of 1889. ‘The Japanese 
plea is that her expenses incurred under the 
treaties have been so great that she should not be 
forced any longer to hold her hand in fiscal mat- 
ters. “Tnterminable negotiations,” says our cor- 
respondent, “complicated by the terrible difficulty 
of reconciling the conflicting interests of a host of 
treaty Powers, have barred her title so effectually 
that, after spending millions of dollars upon an 
extensive system of lighthouses, lightships, buoys, 
and beacons, she has not becn allowed to levy a 
cent in the shape of tonnage ducs upon foreign 
vessels entering her ports.” There seems to bea 
good primd facie case for the immediate grant of 
permission to revise the tariff. The Japanese 
Minister in London will doubtless do his best to 
establish his country’s claim to the satisfaction of 
Lord Iddesleigh. 

Our correspondent speaks emphatically of the 
good that has been already done to the position 
of England in the affections of Japan by the 
course which the negotiations have taken. We 
have recovered, it would seem, all the influence that 
we possessed in old times, before we began to pose 
as the sole and immovable opponent of treaty re- 
form. The Japanese, naturally inclined to be 
friendly with us, have eagerly taken advantage of 
our concessions, and are now in a fair way to fol- 
low the lead of England in all the important mat- 
ters in which our common Oriental interests may 
inyolve the two nations, But, of course, it must not 
beall at once assumed that the amended regulations 
that we have described are certain to be ratified. 
England, Germany, and the United States, the 
three nations most largely interested in the trade 
of Japan, are fully agreed; and it appears pro- 
bable that Austria, Htaly, and many of the smaller 
Powers will follow in their train, But there 
may he difficulties with one or two other Powers, 
notably with Russia and France. Political 
considerations will guide their action; and just 
now it is eminently uncertain which way those 
considerations will lead. Will Russia, adopting 
the same position of antagonism to England in 
Japan that she has adopted in Afghanistan and 
elsewhere, refuse to abandon the old treaties? Will 
France, irritated by the rapprochement of England 
and Germany and anxious to conciliate Russian 
favour, act in the same way? It is impossible to 
‘ay; but, if these nations do adopt such a course, 
it will be necessary to proceed without their co- 
operation, ‘The probability is that Japan would 
proceed to make treaties with the 














































































srger group, 
and would leave with the two malcontents the 
responsibility of taking advantage, under the 
favoured-nation clause, of Japan's. concessions 





without giving in exchange the equivalent to which 
their fifteen associates had agreed. It can hardly 
be supposed, however, that two self-respecting 
nations would consent to incur the odium of such a 
course; and, if they do not, there scems to be 
nothing to prevent Japan’s finally emerging, a 
little more than two years hence, from the restraints 
imposed by those who have kept her so long #1 
statu pupillari. 
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| TREATY NEGOTIATIONS IN JAPAN, 
eae 
The following letter from the Tokyd corre- 
spondent of Zhe Times appeared in that journal on 
August 28th :— 








Tokio, July 21st. 

After repeated postponements, extended over a 
period of about two years, the long-talked-of Con- 
ference for the revision of Japan’s treaties with 
foreign Powers began its labours in this capital 
on the ast of May. The second meeting took 
place three weeks later, and thenceforward the 
representatives met weekly in full Conference, the 
details of the tariff being considered in the inter- 
vals by a special committee. At the close of the 
seventh session, on the 27th ultimo, the Confer- 
ence was adjourned until the sth of October, to 
give time for the foreign representatives to obtain 
further instructions from their respective Govern- 
ments. It will, therefore, be opportune at this 
moment to relate the history of the negotiations 
up to the important stage that has now been 
reached. 

As was fully explained in 7he Times of the 6th 
of March, the basis upon which the Conference _ 
began its work was deplorably unpractical and un- 
stalesmanlike. It was, in fact, merely the shape- 
less and unrecognizable residue of a Japanese pro- 
posal which, after being pared down to a condition 
of extreme tenuity before its original presentment, 
in order to accommodate it to the crotchets and 
rival interests of the 17 Treaty Powers, had been 
yet further disfigured and mutilated during two 
years of preliminary consideration by the Powers 
themselves. In its last slate, after this course of 
treatment, the scheme had reached a form so 
clumsy and grotesque as to forbid all hope of 
success for negotiations conducted upon its lines. 
It necded no very keen perception to see that, in 
any system erected on such a foundation, the 
opening of Japan could only be a piece-meal pro- 
cess, corresponding in its epochs with a series of 
conventions, each of them subject to difficulties 
and complications not less formidable than those 
which have already stamped the whole question of 
treaty revision in Japan, as hitherto handled, with 
the character of an international farce. The 
scheme, moreover, failed utterly in other cardinal 
objects which dictate revision. For, on the one 
hand, it held out to Japan no prospect of relief 
within any reasonable period from the stigma of 
isolation and distrust that so sorely vexes her; 
and, on the other, it provided no appreciable relax- 
ation of tradal restrictions which, while crippling 
the Empire’s foreign commeice and hindering its 
development, condemn European and American 
residents to a state of ostracism, and place them 

irtually at the mercy of a ring of Japanese mono- 
polists at the treaty ports, It is ro wonder, then, 
that those who who were behind the scenes and 
those whe knew something of the gravity with 
which the whole Japanese people regard the treaty 
question foresaw from the outset that a statesman 
like Count Inouye would never assent to the crude 
rangement which the Conference had in view 
when it began its sittings. 




















In order to recognize fully the unfitness of the 
foreign proposals, it is only necessary to contrast 
for a moment the condition of things that existed 
outside of the Council Chamber with the nature of 
the scheme which was gravely discussed within 
it. Without was to be seen a fair and extensive 
country, covered with a network of telegraphs, 
having many of its principal towns connected by 

ways either finished or in course of construc- 
tion, possessing a respectable army and navy, 
growing dockyards and arsenals, excellent postal 
and police services, and a very complete and 
extensive system of education; its coasts well 
lighted, and visited at every point by steamers 
flying its own flag; a country inhabited by 37 














millions of intelligent and progressive people, 
among whom, from end to end of the Empire, 
foreigners might travel in absolute safety, sure 
of a kindly welcome; a country in the remotest 
parts of which congregations of native Christians 
worship in churches built. and maintained by 














themselves; and a country offering many solid 
to 





prospects foreign enterprise and capital. 
Within, Conlerence table, sat a gioup of 
diplomatists seeking to devise the slowest pos- 











sible means of admitting their nations to tree 
residence in that country and free intercourse 
with its inhabitants, and’ seeking to maintain as 





far as possible the exceptional processes el juris- 
diction and arrangements for isolated residence 
which ha yin the ‘swhen 
Western ignorance classed Japan with barbarous 
nations, and when her own antiforeign_ traditions 
lent strength to that misconception. The force of 
this contrast must have been painfully evident to 
the members of the Conference themselves. Their 
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meligence cannot but have been shocked by the 
maciwustvess that they were deliberating with eyes 
wally closed to the actual state of things be 
yond the walls of the Conference chamber. At all 
yents, they made no progress. Weck by week 
their minutes grew into an ever-swelling record of 
fruitless wrangling and tedious polemics. ‘The only 
too evident fact that they were taking part in a 
colemn farce oppressed their minds and. paralyzed 
their counsels, Clearly nothing short of a radical 
change of basis could place them on ground of 
practical debate. ‘The question was how could such 
a change be brought about? As long ago as 18 

the Mikado's Government had proposed a bread 
reasonable measure, providing that the opening of 
the country and the removal of commercial restric 
tions should proceed pari passe with the abolition 
of Consular jurisdiction, and at the same time 
offering ample safeguards for the rights and inter- 
ests of foreigners during the progress of the change. 
This measure, with its scheme of Special Tervi- 
torial Courts, described in The Times of the gth of 
June, 1884, was ultimately rejected, at the instance 
chiefly of the late British Minister. On its ashes 
rose another proposal, meagre only, it is true, as 
compared with the former one, yet alterwards st 
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jected to the ordeal of European paring with 
such effect that after two years it emerged 
therefrom in an attenuated state which baiely 


embodied the shadow of a resolve to abolish the 
sysiem of Consular jurisdiction, and therefore lett 
no room for any substantial modification of the 
trade restrictions which are inseparable from that 
system, But to even this fragment of reform, th 
shortcomings of which were described in The Times 
of the 6th of Match and referred to at the Legin- 
ning of this letter, the Governments of Europe had 
with difficulty consented. 

pected that under these circumstances Japan would 
put forward a new scheme on broader lines? Hav- 
ing begun with a practicable proposal which the 
‘Treaty Powers had cut down to the paltriest: di- 
mensions, it was more likely that she would say 
now, as in effect she did say, “ Build whatever 
edifice you can on the narrow foundation of your 
own construction. But, ifthe tack prove impos- 
sible, it will be for you to suggest a broader basis.”” 























Happily, at the crisis 
reached, there was one among the leading foreign 
representatives sufficiently statesmanlike to grasp 
the situation and sufficiently courageous to apply 
the remedy. The present British” Minister, the 
Hon, Sir Francis Plunkett, had already done 
much, by his uniformly liberal and sympathetic 
demeanour in Japan, to soften the impressicn that 
England wilfully barred the way to any full re- 
cognition of this country’s international claim 
He had also thoroughly appreciated the fact that, 
until Great Britain should boldly take the initita- 
tive in a just and practical policy, the league of 
Powers under which her own interests were suffer- 
ing severcly, and by which Japan was bound hand 
and foot, conld never be moved out of conservative 
grooves. There were not wanting many among 
the abler watchers of events on the spot who held 
that the only effective way of resolving the sitnation 
jn this wise was for England to separate herself 
from her associates, or at least to set out alone and 
let those follow her who would. This, indeed, was 
the view which wntil quite lately found the best 
support, and which might have continued to do so 
but for a fortunate coincidence of recent date, to be 
presently described. “That America wished to join 
us if we should secede was certain; she, indeed, 
was ready to go beyond us. But America does 
not play an active part in European polities; and it 
will be easily understood that such a matter as 
treaty revision in Japan is affected perhaps as 
much by the attitudes of the Powers of Europe to- 
wards one another as by their sentiments towards 
Japan or their views of commercial interests in the 
far East. If, then, some powerful association of 
Great Britain with one or more European States 
should come within the horizon. of possibilities, 
England would be relieved from the strong step of 
seceding, and would be in a position to end the 
deadlock at less risk of diplomatic complications 
with her European friends. Obviously, for such 
a purpose, joint action with Germany, which, of the 
European, Powers, has interests in’ Japan. that 
are second only to those of Great Britain, would 
be the most powerful and effective, And here we 
come to a second happy and unlocked for con 
juncture, which is destined to have a very important 
bearing on the speedy solutien of the treaty pro- 
blem. The new German Mu Baron von 
Holleben, who reached Tokyd at the end of last 
March, was soon found to share the liberal views of 
Sic, Francis Plunkett. He also quickly became 
his close friend. Prince Bismarck, morcover, was 
known to be well disposed towards: J: Ac- 
cordingly, the German and British representatives 
in due course came together, and, working in per= 
fect harmony and with admirable tact, elaborated 
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Was it, then, to be ex-| 


which had thus been | 
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a scheme which at length offers a rational exit 
from the miserable deadlock of the past seven years. 

‘The scheme of Sir Francis Plunkett and Baron. 
von Holleben is in its main features a replica of 
the Japanese proposal of 1882, already referred 
to. “Tt contemplates a dual states for forcigners in 
apan. ‘Those residing in the seven present 
ireaty seulements, and choosing to conduct their 
businiess on the old lines and under the old resttic- 
tions, will continue to enjoy extra-territorial im- 
munity from Japanese jurisdiction. Those re 
siding, owning real property, or doing business 
outside of the settlements will be amenable to 
Japanese jurisdiction in every respect, with the 
ane exception of capital crim Zor the protec: 
tion of the latter class of foreigners special 
guarantees are provided. Thus, whether in civil 
or criminal cases, they will at once come belore 
the higher tribunals, and will there find upon the 
bench a due proportion of foreign Judges. ‘These 
tribunals will not be “ Mixed Courts,” as that term 
is commonly understocd, for the foreign Judges 
will be Japanese officials, appointed by the Japa 
nese Government, whose right of frce selection 
is to be limited only by a proviso that the Judges 
shall be men competent to exercise corresponding 
functions in their own countries, In short, the 
Japanese judiciary will include a number of 
foreign experts, who will sit with their Japanese 
colleagues and deliver final verdicts in all cases 
affecting foreigners. As for the laws to be ad 
ministered by these tibunals, penal codes, mo- 
delled after’ the best European systems and 
highly commended by the most renowned European 
jarists, have already been in force in Japan's 
Courts for neatly six years. Civil codes, similarly 
found on Western principles and embodying the 
latest features of Western jurisprudence, are now 
nearly ready, and the new treaties will not be en- 
forced until those codes have been promulgated 
nd brought into operation, Tt will be seen, 
therefore, that the essential principle of the scheme 
lis to leave undisturbed all foreigners who may 
| wish to remain undisturbed, and at the same time 
‘to remove every restriction upon trade, travel, and 
residence in the case of those who may be content 
[to submit themselves to Japanese jurisdiction 
Junder the safeguards named above. ‘The liberal 
section of the foreign residents will thus be in a 
position to reap the full advantage of their 
enlightened views, while the conservative section 
will be alle, for a time at least, to watch the 
working of the Japanese tribunals before being 
brought, or placing themselves, under Japanese 
Jjurisdiction. This dual stats, however, is only 
“to last for three years, at the end of which period 
[foreigners and Japanese will enjoy equal privileges 
leverywherein Japan, and be everywhere amenable 
to Japanese jurisdiction, though the special guar- 
nives for the protection of foreigners will continue 
in force for a further period of 12. years, or 15 
years in all. If the new system thus outlined 
meets with the concurrence of all the Treaty 
Powers—and there is good reason to believe that 
it will do so, under the leadership of England, 
Germany, and the United States—the treaties 
embodying it will probably be concluded before 
the end of this year, and will go into force at the 
beginning of 188, by which time the civil codes 
will have been completed, together with all arrange- 
ments for the establishment of the new Courts of 
Law. 


With regard to the Tariff, it may be said that 
virtual agreement has existed for some time, thonsh 
certain details remained to be adjusted. Upon 
one point only is there still a want of unanimity. 
At the instance of Count Inouye, Minister of Siate 
for Foreign Affairs, the Japanese Government have 
consented that the stipends of the foreign Judges 
and the other expenses entailed by the pronosed 
arrangements shall bea first charge upon the in. 
crease of revenue arising ovt of the revised tariff. 
The ontlay under the above heads will be very 
considerable ; for, in addition to the high salaries 
of about 25 foreign Judges, it will he necessary to 
provide for the translation of the codes—which, it 
stipulated, must be published in English—and 
for the training of a special class of Japanese 
Indges, lawyers. and interpreters, all. possessing a 
knowledye of English, which is to be the ofliciz 
language of the Courts, It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the Mikado’s Government is anxious to 
bring the revised tariff into operation as soon as 
possib'e. Sir Francis Plunkett, on the other hand, 
guided, doubtless, by his inctruction s, stipulates 
that the new tariff shall only come inte force imul- 
taneously with the new jurisdic tict —that is to say, 
about two and a-half years hence, Against that it 
is urged on Japan’s part that her ungnestionable 
rightto exerci-e in fiscal matters a latitude which the 
Treaty Powers have long and persistently denied 
to her ought to weigh in her favour under the 
peculiar circumstances of the present time. She 
was entitled 14 years ago to claim a revision of 


























































































































the tariff; but interminable negotiations, com- 
| plicated by the terrible difficulty of reconciling the 
conflicting interests of a host of Treaty Powers, 
have barred her title so effectually that alter spend- 
ing millions of dollars upon an’ extensive system 
of lighthouses, lightships, buoys, and beacons, she 
has not yet becn allowed to levy a cent in the shape 
of tonnage due upon foreign vessels entering her 
ports. Japan is not rich, and the strict economy. 
demanded from her statesmen makes them hesitate 
before incurring any fresh obligation. ‘The costly 
[system of guarantees described above is chiefly a 
concession to foreign misgivings. And it would 
be at least an act of grace, as it certainly would be 
one of justice, that the accession of revenue which 
may be expected from the revised tariff should not 
he needlessly deferred. The Japanese Minister 
in London has been instructed io approach Down- 
ing-street on this subject, and to urge the hope of 
s Government that England will yield a point 
the decision of what rests wholly with her, and 
which, if not conceded, will, it must he owned, 
somewhat mar the excellent effect of her liberal 
attitude in other directions. 




















Of that effect it is hardly possible to speak in 
exaggerated terms. Slowly and reluctantly the 
Japanese public had been driven during the past 
Weeade to the conviction that Great Britain stood, 
implacable and immovable, in the way of their 
lung-sustained efforts to gain a fair footing among 
the nations of the West. Other Powers might 
relax their stiff and exclusive attitude and assume 
afriendly tone. But as long as England turned 
her facé away the position was unchangeable. 
And in this unbending attitude of ours on one 
particular point there was something strangely out 
of harmony with the part which England had all 
along played in furthering Japanese progress 
Atevcry step of that progress English co-opera’ 
tion, incentive, and aid had always been forth-” 
coming. No Power should have been more fami- 
liar with what Japan had accomplished, or more 
desirous of her further progress. No Power was 
as much interested in her commercial deve- 
lopment. Yet, of the whole array of treaty 
Powers, Great Britain had seemed herto the 
most distrustful and unsympathtic on the question 
of revising the treaties, The Japanese people 
could not understand this, and, failing to finda 
reason for it, they undoubtedly had begun of late 
to feel some resentment towards us. It seemed 
only natural, and it has all along been their most 
cherished desire, that England should take the 
liad in recognizing efforts which she had assisted 
and even inspired, and in emancipating Japan 
fiom the harsher terms of the covenants of 
28 years ago, Yet, not only did she abstain from 
g the lead, but her immobility effectually 
zed all movement on the part of others. 
America had long ago declared liberal sentiments. 
Germany also had recently promised her friend- 
ship. But without England’s assent there could be 
no hope of a better state of things. When, there- 
fore, after-all these years, Great Britain at length 
openly abandoned te aa posture in favour of a 
line of policy so amicable and enlightened as that 
initiated last month by Sir Francis Plunkett the 
atisfaction of the Japanese Sovereign and his 
Cabinet was, as may be supposed, unbounded, 
It is true that they were not, and are not yet, 
altogether out of the wood. ‘The proposals of Eng 
land and Germany must first be assented to by the 
rest of the Powers, and cannot be embodied in 
treaties before next October. There were, there- 
fore, many considerations in favour of preserving 
silence in the interim, But it was not in the 
nature of the Japanese to coldly withhold their 

pressions of gratitude, except under imperative 
restraints, The intention to treat their country as 
an equal had at least been manifested, and, how- 
ever long it might take to give effect to that in- 
tention, they were instantly resolved upon leaving 
no doubt as to its warm appreciation by them- 
selves. Accordingly, the Mikado inviied Sir 
Francis Plunkett to a private audience on the 16th 
inst., and addressed him as follows :— 





















































1 have learned with much: satisfaction fram my. Minister of 
State fur Foreign Atlairs that the work of revising the treaties 
ss peajeresced satisfactorily at the present Conference, owing. t 
the Sriendly eHlorts and sentiments ot yourself. and your eo 
Inswues; and that at the siath meeting you and the Impe' 
German Minister jointly. put forward a proposal under wluc 
yo whole Timpre may be thrown. feely open to. fureign 
Ueteonree, and extratersitorial Jurisdiction be tronght to an end, 
It is hisbly gratifying to me to know that, by the aid of the 
Gosernnents of Great Britain and Germany, Pimay now leuk. 
fiewad to the early TH thoce obetacles which have 
Hiterto stood in the way of the ‘ment of full'and cord al 
intercourse between Japan and the Western Powers. And. L 
trust that your further etlorts and sympathy may be successfully 
divected ta the carrying out sf R pripecal which fy so well 
| cateutated to promote tie interests of the Treaty Powers and the 

Wellsbeing of my Empires 

Thave taken an early ofportuntty of receiring yous for the 
purpoce of covering my scknowledments of yout favourable 
Btuitude in this matter, which Lhaye se much at heart, 

inorder to manifest my sense of obligation to Her Britannic 
jective Goverment, 1 desize to prevent the Grand Cross of 
| the Imperial Order of the Chrysinthemum to his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, His Imperial Highness Price Komatsu, 
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was foretold six years ago by a Rev. W. 
Harrison, who is said to have been a chaplain to 
Congress. ‘The reverend prophet kindly adds 
that the Charleston earthquake is to be followed 
by asimilar catastrophe on this coast, in which 
San Francisco will be destroyed. San Franciscans 
are particularly sensitive on the subject of earth- 
quakes. Indeed, it is not good taste to speak of 
them in general society. This city has never been 
afflicted by a disaster like the recent shock at 
Charleston; but slight earthquakes occur every 
year, and in 1868, there was a tremor which 
cracked a good deal of plaster, and shook people 
up smartly. We all profess todcride the Rev. Mr. 
Harrison, and his plagiarism from Mother Shipton, 
but in their heart of hearts, a good many of our 
people are horribly frightened. 








TREATY REVISION IN FAPAL 
ce oe a 

‘The following article appeared in the leading 
columns of The Times on August 28th :— 

A correspondent at Tokio, to whom we have 
been indebted in past times for various interesting 
letters on the treaty question in Japan, this morning 
relates the course which the very important deli- 
berations of the interested Powers have lately taken 
in the matter, and the conclusions to which their 
representatives have arrived. The Conference 
which has been sitting in Japan was adjourned till 
October sth, to give time to the various representa- 
tives to receive instructions from their Govern- 
ments; but it is believed in Japan that the difficul- 
ties in the way of a revision of the treaties have 
been practically removed. It will be remembered, 
by those who read the letters and articles which 
we published in August and in March last, that 
the Japanese have long entertained the very 
reasonable desire to free themselves from the 
treaties which have bound them ever since 
the Revolution. ‘Those treaties, which drew a 
hard-and-fast line between certain ports and 
the rest of Japan, and which established con- 
sular jurisdiction for the trial of all cases against 
foreigners, were all very well a quarter of a 
century ago when Japan was only just emerging 
from barbarous isolation, but they are felt to be 
both inconvenient and humiliating now. They 
have been a bar put in the way of the development 
of Japan. ‘They have crippled its trade and have 
offended its dignity. Japan is a country which 
has advanced in the path of civilization at an un- 
precedented rate, and the treaties have been found 
to be as much out of place as would be a set of 
rules that would keep a very clever boy in the 
jowest class at school because he happened to be 
younger than his companions. What Japan has 
jong desired almost all the seventeen ‘interested 
Powers have been willing to grant, with the im- 
portant exception of England. Moved chiefly by 
the resistance of the English merchants at the 
privileged ports and cities, successive English 
Governments declined to abandon the treaties; 
and then, when English policy changed, the course 
of proceedings adopted was so cumbrous that 
many persons urged Her Majesty's Government to 
withdraw altogether from the treaties, leaving other 
nations to follow or not, as they might choose. 
Fortunately, this invidious course has been rendered 
unnecessary. The Conference appears to have 
paved the way ; and the harmonious co-operation of 
he English and German Ministers hasdone the rest. 
hat matters are yet settled it would be rash to say, 
but it is, at all events, plain that the high Japanese 
authorities believe them to be so. ‘The Mikado, 
| events, has invited Sir Francis Plunkett, our 
Minister, to an audience, has addressed him in 
the very satisfactory words which our correspon: 
dent quotes, and has ended with an announcement 
that will cause widespread curiosity and interest 
throughout this country. He has announced his 
intention of sending the Prince of Wales the Im- 
perial Order of the Chrysanthemum. This poeti- 
cally-named decoration’ is the highest that the 
ruler of Japan can bestow; and it is worn by none 
but a few Royal personages and Prince Bismarck. 
No doubt, the mark of the Mikado’s friends! 
will be as welcome to the Court as to the people of 
Great Britain. 

The settlement of the thorny question of the 
treaties—if we are to assume that it is a settle- 
ment—is the work of our Minister, Sir Franci 
Plunkett, and of the recently appointed represen- 
tative of Germany, Baron von Holleben. ‘The latter 
came out with liberal instructions, and has through- 
out shown himself as anxious to work well with the 
British Representative as could be desired. ‘The 
result has been the preparation of a plan closely 
resembling the rejected Japanese plan of 1832, 
After a certain number of years the jurisdiction 
clauses of the treaties are to be allowed to lapse, 
but up to that time new courts are to be established 
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for the trial of foreigners in serious cases. These 
are to be under the Japanese authorities, and the 
Judges are to be appointed by them; but half the 
Judges are for the present to be foreign. Except 
ior this distinction, the position of foreigners all 
over Japan is to be assimilated to that o! natives 
in all matters affecting civil status—that is to 
say, they can hold land and houses, can reside, 
and trade as freely as the subjects of the Mikado. 
But at the treaty settlements, nothing is for the 
present to be altered. ‘Those Europeans and Ame- 
ricans who choose to reside there and to do their 
business on the old lines will be at liberty to do 
so; and for them the present consular jurisdiction 
will be kept up. This “dual siatus,” however, is 
only to last three years. After that foreigners and 
Japanese subjects will be equal in all respects, ex- 
cept that the special courts will continue to work 
for twelve years more. In return for the large ad- 
vantages thus conferred on foreigners, the Japanese 
Government asks to be allowed to reform ils tariff ; 
and the request is not unnatural, since the expense 
of the new arrangements, of the appointment of 25 
foreign Judges, and of the training of many sub- 
ordinate officials will be considerable. There is a 
difference of opinion as to the time when the new 
tariff is to come into operation. The Japanese want 
to begin atonce; England answers that the tariff and 
the new jurisdiction should begin simultaneously 
—that is, at the beginning of 1889. The Japanese 
plea is that her expenses incurred under the 
treaties have been so great that she should not be 
forced any longer to hold her hand in fiscal mat- 
ters. Interminable negotiations,” says our cor- 
espondent, * complicated by the terrible difficulty 
of reconciling the conflicting interests of a host of 
treaty Powers, have barred her title so effectually 
that, after spending millions of dollars upon an 
extensive system of lighthouses, lightships, buoys, 
and beacons, she has not been allowed to levy a 
cent in the shape of tonnage dues upon foreign 
vessels entering her ports.” There seems to be a 
good primd facte case for the immediate grant of 
permission to revise the tariff. The Japanese 
Minister in London will doubtless do his best to 
establish his country's claim to the satisfaction of 
Lord Iddesleigh. 

Our correspondent speaks emphatically of the 
good that has been already done to the position 
of England in the affections of Japan by the 
course which the negotiations have taken. We 
have recovered, it would seem, all the influence that 
we possessed in old times, belore we began to pose 
as the sole and immovable opponent of treaty re- 
form. The Japanese, naturally inclined to be 
friendly with us, have eagerly taken advantage of 
our concessions, and are now in a fair way to fol- 
low the lead of England in all the important mat- 
ters in which our common Oriental interests may 
involve the two nations. But, of course, it must not 
be all at once assumed that the amended regulations 
that we have described are certain to be ratified. 
England, Germany, and the United States, the 
three nations most largely interested in the trade 
of Japan, are fully agreed; and it appears pro- 
bable that Austria, Italy, and many of the smaller 
Powers will follow in their train. But there 
may be difficulties with one or two other Powers, 
notably with Russia and France. Political 
considerations will guide their and just 
now it is eminently uncertain which way those 
considerations will lead. Will Russia, adopting 
the same position of antagonism to England in 
Japan that she has adopted in Afghanistan and 
elsewhere, refuse to abandon the old treaties? Will 
Fiance, irritated by the rapprochement of England 
and Germany and anxious to conciliate Russian 
favour, act in the same way? It is impossible to 
say but, if these nations do adopt such a course, 
it will be necessary to proceed without their co- 
operation. ‘The probability is that Japan would 
proceed to make treaties with the larger group, 
and would leave with the two malcontents the 
responsibility of taking advantage, under the 
favoured-nation clause, of Japan’s concessions 
without giving in exchange the equivalent to which 
their fifteen associates had agreed. It can hardly 
be supposed, however, that two self-respecting 
nations would consent to incur the odium of sucha 
course; and, if they do not, there seems to be 
nothing to prevent Japan’s finally emerging, a 
little more than two years hence, from the restraints 
imposed by those who have kept her so long fi 
statu pupillari. 
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TREATY NEGOTIATIONS IN JAPAN. 
er 

The following letter from the Tokyd corre- 
spondent of Zhe 7imes appeared in that journal on 
August 28th :— 





Tokio, July 21st. 

After repeated postponements, extended over a 
period of about two years, the long-talked-of Con- 
ference for the revision of Japan’s treaties with 
foreign Powers began its labours in this capital 
on the rst of May. The second meeting took 
place three weeks later, and thenceforward the 
tepresentatives met weekly in full Conference, the 
details of the tariff being considered in the inter- 
vals by a special committee. At the close of the 
seventh session, on the 27th ultimo, the Confer- 
ence was adjourned until the 5th of October, to 
give time for the foreign representatives to obtain 
further instructions from their respective Gove 
ments. It will, therefore, be opportune at this 
moment to relate the history of the negotiations 
up to the important stage that has now been 
reached. 

As was fully explained in The Times of the 6th 
of March, the basis upon which the Conference 
began its work was deplorably unpractical and un- 
slatesmanlike. It was, in fact, merely the shape- 
less and unrecognizable residue of a Japanese pro- 
posal which, after being pared down to a condition 
of extreme tenuity before its original presentment, 
in order to accommodate it to the crotchets and 
rival interests of the 17 Treaty Powers, had been 
yet further disfigured and mutilated during two 
years of preliminary consideration by the Powers 
themselves. In its last state, after this course of 
treatment, the scheme had reached a form so 
clumsy and grotesque as to forbid all hope of 
success for negotiations conducted upon its lines. 
It needed no very keen perception to see that, in 
ny system erected on such a foundation, the 
opening of Japan could only bea piece-meal pro- 
cess, corresponding in its epochs with a series of 
conventions, each of them subject to difficulties 
and complications not less formidable than those 
which have already stamped the whole question of 
treaty revision in Japan, as hitherto handled, with 
the character of an international farce. The 
scheme, moreover, failed utterly in other cardinal 
objects which dictate revision. For, on the one 
hand, it held out to Japan no prospect of relief 
within any reasonable period from the stigma of 
isolation and distrust that so sorely vexes her; 
and, on the other, it provided no appreciable relax- 
ation of tradal restrictions which, while crippling 
the Empire’s foreign commerce and hindering its 
development, condemn European and American 
residents toa state of ostracism, and place them 
virtually at the mercy of a ring of Japanese mono- 
polists at the treaty ports, It is io wonder, then, 
that those who who were behind the scenes and 
those who knew something of the gravity with 
which the whole Japanese people regard the treaty 
question foresaw from the outset that a statesman 
like Count Inouye would never assent to the crude 
arrangement which the Conference had in view 
when it began its sittings. 
































In order to recognize fully the unfitness of the 
foreign proposals, it is only necessary to contrast 
for a moment the condition of things that existed 
outside of the Council Chamber with the nature of 
the scheme which was gravely discussed within 
it. Without was to be seen a fair and extensive 
country, covered with a network of telegraphs, 
having many of its principal towns connected by 
railways either finished or in course of construc- 
tion, possessing a respectable army and navy, 
growing dockyards and arsenals, excellent postal 

nd police services, and a very complete and 
extensive system of education; its coasts well 
lighted, and visited at every point by steamers 
fying its own flag; a country inhabited by 37 
millions of intelligent and progressive people, 
among whom, from end to end of the Empire, 
foreigners might travel in absolute safety, sure 
of a kindly welcome; a country in the remotest 
parts of which congregations of ‘native Christians 
worship in churches built and maintained by 
themselves; and a country offering many solid 
prospects to foreign enierprise and capital. 
Within, at the Conference table, sata group of 
diplomatists secking to devise the slowest pos- 
sible means of admitting their nations to tree 
residence in that country and free intercourse 
with ils inhabitants, and’ seeking to maintain as 
far as possible the exceptional processes of juris- 
digion and Sieabgemeis for molated resieevee 
which had been deemed necessary in the days when 
Western ignorance classed Japan with barbarous 
nations, and when her own anti-foreign. traditions 
lent strength to that misconception. ‘The force of 
this contrast must have been painfully evident to 
the members of the Conference themselves. ‘Their 
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intelligence cannot but have been shocked by the 
consciousness that they were deliberating with eyes 
Nitually closed to the actual state of things be- 
yond the walls of the Conference chamber. At a 
events, they made no progress, Weck by week 
their minutes grew into an ever-swelling record of 
fruitless wrangling and tedious polem he only 
too evident fact that they were taking partin a 
sclemn farce oppressed their minds and paralyzed 
their counsels. Clearly nothing short of a radical 
change of basis could place them on ground of 
practical debate. The question was how could such 
a change be brought about? As long ago as 1882 
the Mikado's Government had proposed a bioad 
reasonable measure, providing that the »pening of 
the country and the removal of commercial restric 
tigne should proceed bart paces iwitlithe abolition 
of Consular jurisdiction, and at the same time 
offering ample safeguards for the rights and inter- 
ests of foreigners during the progress of the change. 
This measure, with its scheme of Special ‘Ter 
torial Courts, described in The Times of the gth of 
June, 1884, was ultimately rejected, at the instance 
chiefly of the late British Minister. On its ashes 
rose another proposal, meagre only, it is true, as 
compared with the former one, yet alterwards sub- 
jected to the ordeal of European paring with 
such effect that after two years it emerged 
therefrom in an attenuated state which barely 
embodied the shadow of a resolve to abolish the 
system of Consular jurisdiction, and therefore left 
no room for any substantial modification of tie 
trade restrictions which are inseparable from that 
system. But to even this fragment of reform, the 
shoitcomings of which were described in The Times 
of the 6th of March and referred to at the begin- 
ning of this letter, the Governments of Europe had 
with difficulty consented. Was it, then, to be ex- 
pected that under these circumstances Japan would 
put forward a new scheme on broader lines? Hay- 
ing begun with a practicable proposal which the 
‘Treaty Powers had cut down to the paltriest di- 
mensions, it was more likely that she would say 
now, as in effect she did say, “ Build whatever 
edifice you can on the narrow foundation of your 
own construction. But, if the task prove impos- 
sible, it will be for you to suggest a broader basis. 


Happily, at the crisis which had thus bee 
reached, there was one among the leading foreign 
representatives sufficiently ciatesmanlike to grasp 
the situation and. suificiently courageous to apply 



























































the remedy. The present British Minister, the 
Hon. Sir Francis Plunkett, had already done 
much, by his uniformly liberal and sympathetic 





demeanour in Japan, to soften the impression that 
England wilfully barred the way to any full re- 
cognition of this country’s international claims. 
He had also thoroughily appreciated the fact that, 
until Great Britain should boldly take the initita- 
tive in a just and practical policy, the league of 
Powers under which her own interests were suffer. 
ing severely, and by which Japan was bound hand 
and foot, could never be moved outof conservative 
grooves. There were not wanting many among 
the abler watchers of events on the spot who held 
that the only effective way of resolving the situation 
in. this wise was for England to separate herself 
from her associates, or at least to set out alone and 
let those follow her who would. ‘This, indeed, was. 
the view which until quite lately found the best 
snpport, and which might have continued to do so 
but for a fortunate coincidence of recent date, tobe 
presently described. ‘That America wished to join 
us if we should secede was certain; she, indeed, 
was ready to go beyond us. But America does 
not play an active partin European polities; and it 
will be easily understood that such a matter as 
treaty revision in Japan is affected perhaps as 
much by the attitudes of the Powers of Europe to- 
wards one another as by their sentiments towards 
Japan or their views of commercial interests in the 
far East. If, then, some powerful association of 
Great Britain with one or more European States 
should come within the horizon of possibilities, 
England would be relieved from the strong step of 
seceding, and would he in a position to end the 
deadlock at less risk of diplomatic complications 
with her European friends. Obviously, for such 
a purpose, joint action with Germany, which, of the 
European’ Powers, has interests in’ Japan that 
are second only to those of Great Britain, would 
be the most powerful and effective. And here we 
come to a second happy and. tinlocked for con 
juncture, which is destined to have a very important 

caring on the speedy solution of the treaty pio- 
blem. The new German Minister, Baron von 
Holleben, who reached Tokyo at the end of last 
March, soon found to share the liberal views of 
Sie Francis Plunkett. 
his close friend. Prince Bismarck, moreover, was 
known to be well disposed towards Japan. Ac- 
cordingly, the German and British representatives 
in due course came together, and, working in per- 
fect harmony and with admirable tact, elaborated 
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[working of the Japanese tribunals before being 


He also quickly became | 


a scheme which at length offers a rational exit} 
from then rable deadlock of the past seven years 

The sche of Sie Francis Plunkett and I 
von Holleben is in its main features a replica of 
the Japanese proposal of 1882, already referred | 
to. “It contemplates a dual stains for foreigners in | 
Japan. ‘Those residing in the seven present! 
ireaty settlements, and choosing to conduct their 
business on the old lines and under the old restric- 
tions, will continue to enjoy extra-territorial im- 
munity from Japanese jurisdiction. Those re- 
siding, owning real property, or deing business | 
outside of the settlements will be amenable to 
Japanese jurisdiction in every respect, with the 
one exception of capital crimes. For the protec- 
lion of the latter class of foreigners speci 
guarantees are provided. Thus, whether in civil 
or criminal cases, they will at once come before 
the higher tribunals, and will there find upon the 
bench a due proportion of foreign Judges. ‘These 
tribunals will not be ‘ Mixed Courts,” as that term 
is commonly understood, for the foreign Judges 
will be Japanese officials, appointed by the Japa 
nese Government, whose right of free selection 
is to be limited only by a proviso that the Judyes 
shall be men competent to exercise corresponding 
functions in their own countries. In short, the 
Japanese judiciary will include a number. of 
foreign experts, who will sit with their Japanese 
colleagues and deliver final verdicts all cases 
aflecting foreigners. As for the laws to be ad 
ministered by these tribunals, penal codes, mo- 
delled after’ the best European systems and 
highly commended by the most renowned European 
jurists, have already been in force in Japan’s 
Courts for nearly six years. Civil codes, similarly 
found on Western principles and embodying the 
latest features of Western jurisprudence, are now 
nearly ready, and the new treaties will not be en. 
forced until ‘those codes have been promulgated 
and brought into operation, It will be seen, 
therefore, that the essential principle of the scheme 
is to leave undisturbed all foreigners who may 
wish to remain undisturbed, and at the same time 
to remove every restriction upon trade, travel, and 
residence in the case of those who may be content 
to sulimit themselves to Japanese jurisdiction 
under the safeguards named above. ‘The liberal 
section of the foreign residents will thus be in a 
position to reap the full advantage of their 
enlightened views, while the conservative section 
will be able, for a ne at least, to watch the 


























































brought, or placing themselves, under Japanese 
jurisdiction. This dual status, however, is only 
to last for three years, at the end of which period 
foreigners and Japanese will enjoy equal privileges 
everywhere in Japan, and be everywhere amenable 
to Japanese jurisdiction, though the special guar- 
antees for the protection of foreigners will continue 
in force for a further period of 12. years, or 15 
years in all. If the new system thus outlined 
meets with the concurrence of all the Treaty 
Powers—and there is good reason to believe that 
it will do so, under the leadership of England, 
Germany, and the United States—the treaties 
embodying it will probably be concluded before 
the end of this vear, and will go into force at the 
beginning of 1889, by which time the civil codes 
will have been completed, together with all arrange- 
ments for the establishment of the new Courts of 
Law. 


With regard to the Tariff, it may be said that 
virtual agreement has existed for some time, though 
certain details remained to be adjusted. Upon 
one point only is there still a want of unanimity. 
At the instance of Count Inouye, Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs, the Japanese Government have 
consented that the stipends of the foreign Judges 
and the other expenses entailed by the pronosed 
arrangements shall be a first charge upon the in- 
crease of revenue arising out of the revised tariff. 
The outlay under the above heads will be very 
considerable; for, in addition to the high salaries 
of about 25 foreign Judges, it will he necessary to 
provide for the translation of the codes—which, it 
is stipulated, must be published in English—and 
for the training of a special class of Japanese 
Judges, lawyers, and interpreters, all possessin 
knowledge of English, which is to be the offici 
language of the Courts. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the Mikado’s Government is anxious to 
biing the AS soon as 
possible, rancis Plunkett, on the other hand, 
guided, doubtless, by his instructions, stipulates 
that the new tariff shall only ec me inte force imul- 
taneously with the new jurisdiction —that is to sa 
about two and a-half years hence. Aguinst that it 
surged on Japan’s part that her unquestionable 
right to exercise in fiscal maitersa latitude which the 
Treaty Powers have long and persistently denied 
to her ought to weigh in her favour under the 
























































peculiar circumstances of the present time. She | 
was entitled 14 years ago to claim a revision of 





the tariff; but interminable negotiations, com - 
plicated by the terrible difficulty of reconciling the 
conflicting interests of a host of Treaty Power s, 
have barred her title so effectually that after spend. 
ing millions of dollars upon an extensive sysiem 
of lighthouses, lightships, buoys, and beacons, she 
has not yet been allowed to levy a cent in the shape 
of tonnage due upon foreign vessels entering her 
ports. Japan is not rich, and the strict economy 
demanded from her statesmen makes them hesitate 
before incurring any fresh obligation. The costly 
system of guarantees described above is chiefly a 
concession to foreign misgivings. And it would 
be at least an act of grace, as it certainly would be 
one of justice, that the accession of revenue which 
may be expected from the revised tariff should not 
be “needlessly deferred. The Japanese Minister 
in London has been instructed io approach Down- 
ing-street on this subject, and to urge the hope of 
his Government that England will yield a point 
the decision of what rests wholly with her, and 
which, if not conceded, will, it must he owned, 
somewhat mar the excellent effect of her liberal 
attitude in other directions. 





Of that effect it is hardly possible to speak in 
exaggerated terms. Slowly and reluctantly the 
Japanese public had been driven during the past 
decade to the conviction that Great Britain stood, 
implacable and immovable, in way of their 
Jong-sustained efforts to gain a fair footing among 
the nations of the West. Other Powers might 
relax their stiff and exclusive attitude and assume 
a friendly tone. But as long as England turned 
her facé away the position was unchangeable. 
And in this unbending altitude of ours on one 
particular point there was something strangely out 
of harmony with the part which England had alj 
along played in furthering Japanese progress 
Atevery step of that progress English co-opera’ 
tion, incentive, and aid had always been forth-” 
coming. No Power should have been more fami- 
liar with what Japan had accomplished, or more 
desirous of her further progress. No Power was 
as much interested in her commercial deve- 
lopment. Yet, of the whole array of treaty 
Powers, Great Britain had seemed hitherto the 
most distrustful and unsympathetic on the question 
of revising the treatics. The Japanese people 
could not understand this, and, failing to find a 
reason for it, they undoubtedly had begun of late 
to feel some resentment towards us. It seemed 
only natural, and it has all along been their most 
cherished desire, that England should take the 
Icad in recognizing efforts which she had assisted 
and even inspired, and in emancipating Japan 
from the harsher terms of the covenants of 
28 years ago. Yet, not only did she abstain from 
taking the lead, but her immobility effectually 
paralyzed all movement on the part of others. 
America had long ago declared liberal sentiments. 
Germany also had recently promised her friend- 
ship. But without England’s assent there could be 
no hope of a better state of things. When, there- 
fore, afterall these years, Great Britain at length 
openly abandoned her old posture in favour of a 
line of policy so amicable and enlightened as that 
initiated last month by Sir Francis Plunkett the 
satisfaction of the Japanese Sovereign and his 
Cabinet was, as may be supposed, unbounded. 
It is true that they were not, and are not yet, 
altogether out of the wood. The proposals of Eng. 
land and Germany must first be assented to by the 
rest of the Powers, and cannot be embodied in 
treaties before next October. There were, there- 
fore, many considerations in favour of preserving 
silence in the interim. But it was not in the 
nature of the Japanese to coldly withhold their 
expressions of gratitude, except under imperative 
restraints, The intention to treat their country as 
an equal had at least been manifested, and, how- 
ever long it might take to give effect to that in- 
tention, they were instantly resolved upon leaving 
no doubt as to its warm appreciation by the: 
selves. Accordingly, the Mikado invited Sir 
Francis Plunkett to a private audience on the 16th 
inst., and addressed him as follows :— 






































I have learned with much satisfaction from my Minister of 
State for Foreign Afzire that the work of ferising the treatin 
has progressed satisfactorily at the present Chaference, OW mg 

Triendly elforts ard sentiments of yourself and’ your cok 
gues; and that at the siath meeting you and the Imperial 
German Minister Jointly. put forward 4 propoeal under hich 
my. whole Tunpire’ may’ be thrown freely open to. forelgn ie 
tetcourre, and extratersitorial jurisdicion bebronght ton en, 

tifving to me to know that 

Governments of Great Britain and Germa 
forward to the early removal of all these 
Hitherto stood in the way of the establish 














It is highly 













nt of full and cordial 
he Western Powers. And T 
el sympathy may be successfully. 
disected to the eareyinge ont of a proposal which is so. well 
calculated to promote the interests of the Trealy Powers and tie 
well-heng ot my Empire, 

have tke an early « 











ninntty of recelving you, for the 
pove of conveying my sicknowledgments of your Tavourable 
Attitude in this matter, which T hayeca much at heart 

In order to minitest ‘my sense of obligation to. Her: Britannic 
Majest's Government, ? desire to present the, Grand, Crore oe 
the Imperial Order of the Chrysanthemum tohis Reval Highners 
the Prince of Wales, His Imperial Highness Prince Komatsu, 
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who is to leave shortly for Europe, willbe charged to carry out 
my intention, which in the meanwhile | beg that you will be 
good enough to communicate to Her Majesty's Government. 


It may be mentioned that this Order is practically 
bestowed ot: Royalty alone, Prince Bismark being 
the only one of its few possessors who does not 
wear a crown. 

Upon the British Government will now depend 
the further development of the close and friendly 
relations which have been thus auspiciously in- 
augurated between England and Japan. Space 
forbids my dwelling, in this already long letter, 
‘on the commercial and other benefits that are likely 
to result from the new course on which we have 
embarked. But the military advantages that may 
be anticipated from cordial co-operation with 
Japan are of an importance which calls for a few 
words of comment. ‘here can be little doubt that 
in the great struggle which unfortunately must 
be apprehended, sooner or later, between England 
and Russia, Japan’s natural. inclination will be to 
throw in her lot with the former. Her alliance, 
to whichever side it might be given, would un- 
doubtedly be of great value. Not only has the 
attractions of fine harbours, a well-lighted coast, 
excellent coaling stations, and an’ agreeable 
climate, combining to constitute a most advan- 
tageous base of operations for any conflict in this 
region of the globe, but her compact and well- 
trained army, her rapidly growing navy of effective 
ships, and the high courage and fighting qualities 
of her troops and'seamen, would form adjuncts of 
no mean order for offensive operations. —Japan’s 
statesmen foresee that, in the event of an Anglo- 
Russian struggle on the Asian seaboard, it would 
be hardly possible for them to maintain neutral ; 
ahd at Bngland aaly lakes: cares to preseiveland 
foster the very strong public feeling in her favour 
which is certain to grow out of a happy settlement 
of the treaty problem, the voice of the Japanese 
nation would undoubtedly be raised in behalf of a 
British alliance. ‘There is no ground for any mis- 
givings that the feelings of the Japanese on the 
treaty question have been here ‘set forth in too 
high’a strain. From a foreign standpoint, no 
doubt, the scheme explained in this letter seems 
to concede very little to Japan. She is ready to 
do what we have long been urging her to do— 
what, indeed, we and our associates forced her to 
begin doing some 30 years ago—namely, to throw 
open her territory freely to foreign intercourse. 
She at the same time agrees to impose upon herself 
the costly and troublesome task of providing 
special safeguards for the protection of foreigners 
within her realm. Thus, the balance of gain seems 
to be largely on the foreign side. Yet to the 
Japanese the prospective change means a good 
deal more than we can easily appreciate. ‘They 
are an intensely patriotic and high-spirited people, 
and they have long chafed bitterly at the position 
of national inferiority to which the Western 
Powers condemned them 28 years ago. But at 
length, first among the peoples of the East, they 
now see themselves about to cross as equals the 
threshold of the great family of Western nations, 
freed from the isolation and stigma of semi- 
barbarity which have so long oppressed them 
Probably there never was a race more capable of 
welcoming and appreciating this change; and the 
Power which maintains the lead in effecting it 
may count with confidence on their lasting 
gratitude. 























IN H.B.M. COURT FOR FAPAN. 
aoe Beers 

Before N. J. Hannes, Esq. Judge—Monpay, 
October 11th, 1886. 





THE “ GLAMORGANSHIRE” CASE. 


‘This case came up to-day on the following peti- 
tion and answer :— 

The defendants make the following objections to the 
Registrar's report :— 

1. To the item of United States gold $39,757.92 for the 
value of the Clarissa B, Carver, on the grounds that— 

(a) Lvidence as to her value was improperly admitted, 
namely exhibits 1, 2. and 3. 

(J.) Evidence offered as to her value was improperly 
rejected owing to the Registrar refusing to grant an adjourn 
ment for the purpose of taking the evidence of Captains 
Efford and Martin, 

(c.) The value of the ship was improperly calculated, 
being based on her probable value at the end of the 

oyage irrespective of her value at the time of the collision, 
when from the evidence she would have been worth much 
less. 

(d.) The reduction of \th of her value for depreciati 
during the first § years aswell as ten per cent. for fall in 
market between 1876 and 1885 are insullicient. 

2. Tothe rate of interest all wed ou the ground that the 
Registrar had no power to allow any such rate and that 
such is an improper rate. 

3. To the conversion of the amounts allowed in United 
States gold into Mexican dullars at the rate of 76, on the 
grounds 

(a.) That the rate to be taken should be the rate at the 
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time of the collision, or if not then that it should be the rate 
at the time the claim was brought. 

(5,) That the Registrar cannot award more than the 
amount claimed, namely : $02,023.42 which he in fact does 
if after taking off the sums disallowed he converts at the 
rate of 76 instead of So. f 

(c) That he cannot alter the plaintiffs’ claim to the pre~ 
judice of the defendants, 

(d.) That there was no evidence that the current rate 
was other than the rate on which the claim was made up. 

(e) That all claims in this Court must be made in Mexi- 
can Dollars ; that this claim was so made, and that the sub- 
sequent rate of exchange cannot he considered in ascertain- 
ing what were the value of articles forming part of such 
claim at dates prior to such claim being brought. 

Ihe defendants therefore pray this Honourable Court 
upon these grounds and such others as may be adduced at 
the hearing, as well as upon further evidence to be then 
adduced, to order that the Registrar’s report may be amended 

1. By reducing the value of the ship to $35,000Mexican, 

2. By reducing the rate of interest to 4 per cent per 
annum. 

3. By calculating the rate of exchange at So instead of 
63 or 
r 4. By making such other amendments as to this Hon- 
ourable Court may seem fit; and they further pray this 
Honourable Court to order i 

‘That the costs of the reference and of this petition in ob- 
jection to the report thercin be paid by the plaintiffs, 

In answer to the petition of the defendants in objection to. 
the Report of the Registrar the plaintiffs say as follows:— 


_ 1. They dispute all the reasons in support of the objec- 
tions. 

2. Asto Paragraph 1, sub-paragraph (a) they say that 
the plaintiffs! Exhibits 1, 2, and 3 were properly admitted 
in evidence; and that the facts. alleged in the said exhibits 
were proved viva voce at the reference by the witness Leroy 
Dow, whose testimony was unshaken on cross-examination, 

3. Asto paragraph 1, sub-paragraph (4) they say that 
the Registrar properly refused to allow an adjournment to 
enable the defendants’ counsel to call Captains Effird and 
Martin as witnesses before the Registrar and merchants 
because no notice of any intention to call the said witnesses 
had been given prior to the application for such adjourn- 
ment; neither had the said witnesses been subpoened to 
attend and give evidence ; nor was the defendants’ Counsel 
ina position, at the said ‘reference, to assure the Registrar 
that the said witnesses could or would give evidence rele- 
vant to the inquiry, but on the contrary when asked as to 
the nature of the evidence he was instructed the said wit- 
nesses would be alle to give, he was unable to answer the 
question. Lastly because the evidence of the said witnesses 
might have licen taken by affidavit in time to be filed by 
the defendants and used at the reference; but the defen- 
dants’ Counsel neglected so to do, 

4. Asto paragraph 1, sub-paragraph (c) they say that 
the value of the ship was properly based on her probable 
value at the end of the voyage, and that thee was 
no evidence that she would have been of less value at the 
time of the collision. 

5. Asto paragraph 1, sub-paragraph (2) they say that 
the deductions for depreciation and for fall in market there- 
in referred to were more than sutlicient. 

6. As to paragraph 2 they say that the rate of interest 
allowed by the Registrar was the proper rate and that the 
Reyistiar had power to allow the same. 

7. As to parapraph 3 they say that the rate at which 
the amounts allowed in United States gold were converted 
into Mexican dollars was the raie of the day of the date 
of the Registrar’s report for the purchase of sight drafts on 
New York ; and that the said rate if any was proper to be 
taken as the rate at which payment might be made on that 
day; but that since tat day the rate has altered in favour 
of the plaintiffs from 76 to 73) which latter is the rate at 
this date. ‘They say that a portion of their claim was m: 
in United States gold; that before the reference was en- 
tered upon, they by their Counsel applied to the Registrar 
and merchants to report in gold as to the amounts claimed 
in gold, because the rate for conversion into Mexican 
dollars was a. varying rate; and that no objection to the 
said application was made cither by the Kegistrar or by 
the detendants’ Counsel; and that the amounts allowed in 
United States gold should be so paid, irrespective of the 
date when they are paid. They deny ‘that the Registiar 
awarded more than the amount claimed, or that he altered 
the plaintiffs’ claim to the prejudice of the defendants. 
They say. that the items of their claim which orizinally 
appeared in United States gold were converted into Mexi= 
can dollars at the rate of the day on which the claim was 
filed, not for the purpose of altering the amounts claimed 
and payable in gold but for the purpose of showing what 
sum in Mexican dollars the plaintiffs would accept in satis- 
faction of their claim if paid on that day; and that if the 
rate had altered in the meantime to tive prejudice of the 
plaintiffs and in favour of the defendants, the defendants 
would have been entitled to the benefit thereof. ‘The plain- 
tiffs deny that all claims made in this Court must be made 
in Mexican dollars; and that their claim was so made. 

8. The plaintiffs object to the defendants heing allowed 
at the heaving to adduce further or other reasons, or further 
evidence, for the amendment of the Registrar's report. 

g- The plaintiffs propose at the hearing hereof, to take 
the decision of the judge on the concluding paragraph of 
the Registrar's report, in which the opinion is expressed that 
the parties should each bear their own costs of the 
reference; and the plaintiffs will contend that the defen- 
dants should pay the costs thereof. 

And the said plaintifis pray the Court to reject the 
petition of the defendants and to condemn them in cests 5 
also. to confirm the report of the Registrar, except as to 
the incidence of the costs of the reference, and except as to 
the rate at which such portions of the claim of the plain- 
tiffs as were stated in United States gold were converted 
into Mexican dollars by the Registrar, and to ccnfirm the 
report of the Reyistrar as to the amounts payable by the 
defendants to the plaintiffs in ed states gold and in 
Mexican dollars respectivel: 


Mr. Kirkwood said this was an objection to the 
report of the Registrar in the case of the Clarissa 
R. Carver against the owners of the steamship 




















































































Glamorganshire, which report was dated 29th July 
last. He desired to amend one part of his objec- 


UNIV) 


tion: he did not insist on the evidence of 
Captain Martin mentioned in subsection B of 
paragraph 1. His first objection was as to the 
item tor the value of the cargo on the grounds 
that evidence as to the value of the ship was 
improperly admitted and that other evidence as 
to her value was improperly rejected. With 
reference to the fourth objection in paragraph 
B, he would apply now to be at liberty to call 
Captain Efford as a witness. In Pritchard’s Ad- 
miralty Digest, volume 2, page 608, reference was 
made to the question of taking new evidence. Mr. 
Kirkwood then went on to say that the evidence 
he wished to adduce was directed to what had been 
before the Registrar and was the evidence of a 
witness for the presence of whomhe asked for a post- 
ponement. Captain Efford was then at Nagasaki, for 
which hehad left attwo orthreehours’ notice. Coun- 
sel wished to call the evidence of Captain Efford, 
and tried to ascertain when he would come back, 
but no one, not even Captain Efford himself, could 
tell. He left on July gthand returned on July 
22nd, which was alter the evidence had closed and 
before the Registrar’s report was made. Captain 
Efford’s evidence seemed to him, as he stated to 
the Registrar, to be of the utmost importance, not 
only because Captain Efford was Lloyd’s Surveyor, 
and therefore a most competent man presumably 
to give evidence as to the value of the ship, but 
he also had surveyed her just before she left on 
the voyage on which she was lost. That was the 
very best’ evidence that could be obtained and 
keeping in view the scanty nature of the evidence 
adduced, he submitted that, having regard to the 
very large amount of the claim, it was certainly 
within the discretion of the Registrar to postpone 
the examination, and he should have done so. 

Mr. Lowder said it was true that at the hearing 
of the reference Mr. Kirkwood applied for an 
adjournment in order that he might call the evi- 
dence of Captain Etiord and Captain Martin, but 
atthat time Counsel opposed the application on 
the ground that defendants should have been 
ready atthe time, and if they were not so ready 
they should have made an application according 
to the ules of the Court for a postponement 
prior to the hearing. He asked Mr. i 























Kirkwood 
whether he could state to the Registrar the 
nature of the evidence that would be given by 
the two witnesses he proposed to call, and he 
was unable to say what the nature of the evid- 
ence would be. ‘The evidence must be produced 
in a certain way, in illustration of which he referred 
to Roscoe’s Admiralty Law and Practice, pages 170 
and 171, The Registrar found—although it wasnot 
in the report it was in the minutes—that by the 
exercise of proper diligence this evidence might 
have been produced. Counsel went on to contend 
that this application should be supported by affi- 
davits stating precisely the nature of the evidence 
to be produced. He submitted with great confi- 
dence that the evidence of Captain Efford could 
not be taken now. 

Mr. Kirkwood submitted that this evidence 
could not have been taken before by the exercise 
of proper diligence. Had Counsel known that 
Captain, Efiord was going away he should have 
taken his affidavit. He quoted order 56 of the 
Judicature Aci, rule 12, which showed that the 
proceedings under this petition and answer had 
from the beginning been treated as connected 
with an ordinary petition, and the rules of the 
Court must be followed. 

The Judge said he thought he ought to refuse 
the application on the ground that plainly the in- 
troduction of fresh evidence must be in the discre- 
tion of the Court. That discretion, of course, was 
a judicial one, and in considering whether he ought 
to allow fresh evidence or not he must be guided 
by the practice of similar Courts at home. His 
Ilonour was not satisfied that this evidence could 
not have been produced before the Registrar, and 
the application was not supported as required by 
affidavits stating precisely the character of the 
new evidence. He must therefore refuse the ap- 
plication. 

Mr. Kirkwood then proceed to argue in support 
of his objection that the exhibits 1,2, and 3 had 
been improperly admitted. He contended that 
these exhibits did not comply with the requirements 
of the Court, laying stress on the fact that in more 
than one instance the affidavits contained no dis- 
cription of the person giving evidence. On all 
these grounds he submitted that the documents 
were improperly received, As to the second ob- 
jection he remarked that it was admitted that 
Captain Efford had surveyed the vessel just before 
leaving. 

Mr. Lowder said no such admission was made. 

Mr. Kirkwood said Captain Ellurd was on 
boaid shortly before the vessel left. As to the 
third point he said the Registrar seemed to consider 
himself bound to follow the case of the North- 
umbria. It was most unreasonable to conclude 
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thatthe owner of a ship should gain by her value 
being taken atthe time of her asrival, He quoted 

from Pritchard, volume 2, page 696, the case of the 
Jronmaster, which provided that in the case of total 
Pecit was the duty of the Court to award the full 
arket value of the vessel just before the collision. 
The Registrar, he held, should have taken the value 
of the vessel just before the collision, and then de- 
duced therefrom a fair sum for’ deterioration 
during the time of the voyage irrespective of her 
(naiket value just before she could have got there. 
There were no witnesses as to the value except 
Captain Walker and Captain Pearson, and both 
gave evidence contrary to the finding of the Regis: 
Far. Hesubmitted thatan allowance of 10 per cent 
for depreciation was perfectly ridiculous, and that 
4o or 50 per cent. would have been a more reason- 
able figure to represent the deterioration of sailing 
ships during the last nine or ten years. He argued 
on the question as to the rate of interest that the 
rate should have been calculated at the current 
deposit rate of ¢ per cent. instead of 8 per cent., 
and in reference to the rate of conversion from 
gold into Mexican dollars held that there was no 
evidence taken as to the rate current at the time, 
or to show that it was 76. 

Mr. Lowder contended that the affidavits came 
under rule 235 of the Court and that they complied 
with all the requirements. He submitted that they 
complied with the requirements of rule 235. He 
then quoted a case cited in Pritchard, volume 
2, page 217, and submitted that the affidavits 
were properly submitted to the Court, supported 
as they were by the evidence of Captain Dow, 
which was not shaken. He contended that the 
Registrar was rightly guided, in calculating the 
value of the vessel as at the date of her arrival by 
the case of the Northumbria, and held that the 
restitutio in integram was carried out by taking the 
value of the ship at the end of her voyage if she 
were earning freight; if not at the date of the 
collision. He held that Mr. Kirkwood had no 
authority for the contention that it was for the 
defendants, the parties who were in the wrong, to 
elect which they would take—the value of the 
vessel at the time of her arrival or at the time 
of the collision. He said the Registrar w. 
perfectly justified in going not entirely on the 
evidence of Captain Walker but also on the rule 
laid down by Dr. Phillimore in the case of the 





















































Troumaster. Mr. Kickwood had stated that there 
was not one tittle of evidence as to value 
other than that of Captains Walker and Pearson, 
But Mr. Lowder pointed out that Captain Dow 


was also put into the box and cwore that the vessel 
would have been worth $6,000 in geld when she 
completed her voyage that she was as good as 
ever she was. As to the rate of interest he’ stated 
that previous to the reference it was admitted by 
both Counsel that the bank rate was8 per cent. which 
was the rate his clients would have to pay if they 
borrowed money to place themselves in the posi- 
tion in which they were at the time of the collision. 
On the question of interest Counsel quoted from 
Pritchard, vol. z, page 725, and other authorities. 
Asto the rate of conversion, he pointed out that 
cases were brought here every day in yen, and 
might very well be in pounds sterling. |The 
claim he pointed out was for American gold. 
Mr. Kirkwood had wished to amend the petition 
by putting the rate at So instead of 76, and said it 
was obviously a mistake. But it obviously was 
not a mistake ; and for this reason, that the third 
paragraph of the prayer was based on sub-para- 
graph B of paragraph 3 of the petition which said 
that the Registrar could not award more than the 
amount claimed if it were converted at the rate 
of 76 instead of £0, It was an afterthought, 
and he should certainly object to any amend- 
ment being allowed on that point. Mr. Lowder 
recalled that at the outset he asked the Registrar 
and merchants to find in gold for that which was 
claimed in gold and in silver for what was 
claimed in silver, and pointed out that in the re- 
port the Registrar had complied with this applica- 
tion which was not objected to by Mr. Kirkwood 
at the time, though in the schedule, which was 
merely a memorandum, not a part of the report, it 
was given in Mexican dullars. He concluded by 
asking that the amounts claimed in gold should 
be paid in gold, and said he would be willing to 
take the risk of exchange being against him’ on 
the date of payment. Counsel then quoted from 
Pritchard, volume 2, page G08, as to the general 
principles that should guide the Courtin dealing 
with the report of the Registrar, and cited Roscoe’s 
Admiralty Law and Practice’ pp. 170 and 171 to 
show that the assumption was strongly in favour 
of the report in such cases as this. 

After hearing Mr. Kirkwood in reply, the Judge 
reserved deci=ion. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
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London, October 1oth. 
BULGARIA. 

A Bulgarian Circular has been issued to the 
Consuls threatening the expulsion of foreigners 
meddling in the elections. Nekliaridoff returned 
the Circular, and diplomatic relations have been 
suspended pending further instructions from 
Kaulbars, 

London, October 11th. 
BULGARIA, 

At the instigation of Neklindoff, a large num- 
ber of peasants attempted to obstruct the elec- 
tions at Sofia, and a conflict ensued. 


London, October 12th. 
BULGARIA. 
The Russian Press is very decisive in stating 
that Russian action in Bulgaria is imminent. 


THE CESAREWITCH. 
Stone Clink 
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The Cob . cna 

Eurasian |. i mets 
London, October 15th. 


THE BRITISH EVACUATION OF EGYPT. 

It is persistently reported from Constanti- 
nople that France and Russia are jointly pres- 
sing the Sultan to demand the British evacuation 
of Egypt. 








TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 


nS 
YOKONAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 

Tuaits teave Yorouasa Station at 6.35, 8.00, 
8 50,% 945, and 11.00 a.m. ; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4.00, 
4.50,* 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.004 p.m. 

‘Trains teave TOxyvd (Shimbashi) at 6.35, 8.00, 
9.15.7 9.45, and 11.00 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 40.0, 
4.50," 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11,00} p.m, 
cond do., sen 60; 
4411 G0. 


Those marked with rough without stopy ing att 
akiand Omori Stations. ‘Ihose marked tare t 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki St 


TOKYO-MAYEBASHI RAILWAY. 
Tans eave TOKvO (Uyeno) at 5.25 and 9.25 a.m. 
and 12.25 and 4.50 p.m,; and Maveoasitt at 5.25 a.m. 
and 12.25 and 4 50 p.m. 
Fanus—First-elass (Separate Compattment), yer 
380; Second-class, yen 2.28; Third-class, yen 11g. 























Farus—First Single, 
irst Return, yen 1.5 


‘en 1.00 
cond do. 























TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘Tuains ieave Takasaxt at 6.50 and 9.55 a.m. and 
100 and 4.10-p.m.; and YoKOKAWA at 8.25 and 11.30 
a.m., and 2.40 and § 45 p.m. 


UTSUNOMIYA-NASU RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Ursunomiya at 9.50 a.m, and 4.37 
pm. ; and Nasu at 8.00 a.m, and 3.10 p.m, 
Faxes—First-class, ye 1.10; Second-class, sen 74; 
Third-class, sen 37, 











TOKYO-.UTSUNOMIYA RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave Tokyo (Uyeno) at 5.25 am. and 
12.25 and 450 p.m,; and Ursunomiva at 9.35 a.m., 
nd 12.25 and 5.00 p.m, 
AKES—First-class, yew 3.50; Second.class, yen 2.10} 
Third-elass, yen 1.05. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION, 

‘Trains Leave SHINAGAWA at 8.49 and 11.49 a.m.» 
and 2.44 and 6.20 p.m.; and AKADAMi at 9.55 a.m., and 
12.50, 4.05, and 895 p.m. 

Fanus—Virst-cliss, sew 70; Second-class, sen 46; 
‘Third-class, sen 23, 











OCEAN AND COASTING STEAMERS, 


Steamships are regularly despatched from the Port 
hama for the 


For Evrore: 





The P, & O, Company's steamer sails 
fortnightly on Thursday, 1/4 Inland Sea Ports, making 
connection with the ish mail at Hongkong, for 
Marseilles and Plymouth, The Messageries Mari. 
times Co.'s steamer sails fortnightly on Saturday, 
catries the French mail, and makes connection al 
Hongkong with the mail-boat for Marseilles, 























YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Steamens Leave the English Hatoba daily at 8.30 
am,,and 12,00m., and 4.15 p.m.; and leave Yoko- 
suka at 6.g0 and 11,00 a.m, and 4.00 p.m.—Fare, 
20 sen, 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
a ee 


TUE WERT MAIL ts DUE 
Tuesday, Oct, roth." 


Friday, October 2and. 


per 0.& O.Co. Friday, October 22nd} 
per P.M. Co, Friday, October 29th. 





From America, 





The Claymore ‘with English mail) left Hongkong on October 7th, 
and wasducon Thursday, Octuber 14th. * City of Sydney left 
Hongkong on October 12th, + Gaelic left San’ Francisco. vid 
Honolulu on September goth, City of New York left San Fran 
cisco on October gth. 








THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, ‘and (per N.Y. K. 
Nagasaki 
per P.M. Co. 


For America 
vn per M.M. Co. 


Tuesday, October roth. 
Thursday, Oct. 21st. 





For Europe, 
Hongkong 





Saturday, Oct. 23rd. 








LATEST SHIPPING. 
Sse ee GESa Oe 
ARRIVALS. 

Danish Monarch, British steamer, 866, Burgoyne, 
11th October,—Kobe oth October, General. 
—Fraser, Farley & Co. 

Elbe, German steamer, 855, C. T. Lass, 11th Oc- 
tober,—Kobe roth October, General.—China 
and Japan Trading Co. 

Takachilo Kan (14), cruiser, Captain J. M. James, 
11th October,—Yokosuka 11th October. 
City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 3,548, 

Wm. B. Cobb, 12th October,—San Francisco 

2Ist september Mails and General.—P. M. 

S.S. Co. 

Wanderer (3), sloop, Commander O. Churchill, 
rath October,—Hakodate, vid Akashi Bay. 

Kent, British steamer, 1,050, Micheal, 12th Oc- 
tober,—Nagasaki gth October, Coal.—Adam- 
son, Bell & Co. 

Normanton, British steamer, 1,533, Drake, 13th 
October, -- Kobe 11th October, General. — 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Kiyokawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, Emada, 
15th October,—Shimizu 14th October, Gene- 
ral.—Seiryusha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 15th’ October,—Sakata 12th October, 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
15th October,—Kobe 14th October, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 15th 
October,—Yokkaichi 14th October, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Haswell, 
15th October,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 207, Tamura, 
15th October,—Nemuro 11th October, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Audacious (14), double-screw iron frigate, Captain 
R. H. Harris, 16th October,—Hakodate via 
Akashi Bay. 

Cleopatra (14), corvette, Captain A. C. Keppel, 
16th October,—Hakodate via Akashi Bay. 

Constance (14), corvette, Captain S. H. P. Dacres, 
16th October,—Hakodate vid Akashi Bay. 

Leander (10), cruiser, Captain M. G. Dunlop, 
16th October,—Hakodate vid Akashi Bay. 

Swift (5), double-screw gun-vessel, Lieut.-Com- 
mander A. C. B. Bromley, 16th October,— 
Hakodate vid Akashi Bay. 














DEPARTURES, 


Glamorganshire, British steamer, 1,840, D. Davies, 
oth October, — Kobe, General. — Adamson, 
Bell & Co. 

Prins Alexander, German steamer, 2,180, Eckert, 
12th October,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker 
& Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 12th 
October;—Shanghal and ports,” Mails’ and 
General:—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Plainmeller, British steamer, 1,195, Rowe, 13th 
Ceteben— Oka, General,—Walsh, Hall & 

0. 

San Pablo, American steamer, 2,113, E. C. Reed, 
13th October,—San Francisco, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—O, & O. S.S. Co. 

Benlarig, British steamer, 1,481, J. M. Clark, 13 
October,—Kobe, General.—Mourilyan, Hei- 
mann & Co. 

Exdora, British bark, 1,142, Fulton, 13th October, 
ber,—Port Moody, Tea.—Frazar & Co. 

Shidsuoka Maru, Japanese steamer, 334, Naka- 
sato, 13th October,—Shimizu, General.—Sei- 
ryusha. 

Toyoshima Mart, Japanese steamer, 506, ‘Tokito, 
13th October,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yuzen Kaisha. 
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Cambodia, British steamer, 1,968, Wildgoose, 14th 
October,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker & 
Co. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 3,548, 
Wm. B. Cobb, 14th October,—Hongkong, 
Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Elbe, German steamer, 855, C. T. Lass, 16th Oc- 
tober, — Kobe, General. —China and Japan 
Trading Co. 

Hakodate Maru, Japanese steamer, 346, Inouye, 
15th October, — Handa, General. — Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
‘mond, 15th October,—Kobe, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Kuga, 15th 

tober, Yokkaichi, General—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Teheran, British steamer, 1,684, F. H. Seymour, 
15th October, — Hongkong vid Kobe and) 
Nagasaki, Mails and General.—P. & O. S. 
N. Co. 

Ventura, British ship, 1,667, Coming, 15th Octo- 
ber,—Java, Ballast-—Adamson, Bell & Co. 








PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 
Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 








from San Francisco :—Miss Dora Rankin, Rev. 
D.N. Lyon, Mrs. J. H. Judson, Dr. C,H. H. 
Hall, U.S.N., Miss Georgia C. Furber, Ri H. 











O. Cady, Mrs. M. C. Clark, Miss Josie H. 
ailer, Messrs. Kishi, Ki Bando, A. M, 
‘llsworth, J. Beattie, R. H. Kimball, Wm. Roth, 
M. Suzuki; and R. G. de Trafiord in cabin, Kor 
Hongkong : 505 Chinese in steerage. 

Pet Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from 
Kobe Mr. and Mrs, Takahashi, Messrs. Imai, 
Inouye, Tanaka, and Yasuda in cabin; and 34 
Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Governor and Mrs. Tanabe, 
Governor Seki, Mrs. McCarthy and child, Messrs. 
H. Kingston, Morison, Aoyama, J. S. Pollet, Y. 
Masuda, Merrill, Tihay, A, Datian, Kancko, and 
Yengoshi in cabin; Mrs. Takesaki, Mess - 
wa, Kojima, and 5 Japanese in second class ; and 
3 Europeans, 1 Chinese, and gg Japanese in 
steerage. 


































DEVARTED. 
Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. North and two 
children, Mr. and Mrs. Bothelho, Mr. and Mrs. 
Motoyama, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Curtis, Mrs. 
Brown and family, Mr. and Mrs. Kimura, Rev. 
D. M. Lyon, Mrs. J. H. Judson, Miss D. Rankin, 
Messrs. A. H. Kimball, H. J. Scott, J. Sone, H. 
. Baggalay, H. Hara, S. Watanabe, J. Beattie, 
. Ellsworth, O’Keil, Hon. Lewis Wingfield, 
ntine, and A. H. Groom in cabin; Messrs. 
Abbe, Sugiura, F. Kobayashi, N. Yukitaki, Foro- 
gin, Amano, and Ishi in’second class; and 6 Chi- 
nese and 6o} Japanese in steerage. 
Per American steamer San Pablo, for San Fran- 
cisco :—Mr. A. H. Exner in cabin, 























CARGOES. 
Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports :—Treasure, $18,000.00. 
























Per American steamer San Pablo, for San 
Francisco:— 
Tea. 
Shanghai... 120 908. 
; Nae 
Vokohama 3.200 
Hongkong 1,000 
Total 6,600 
saw orn 
voRk, CHIE, TOTAL, 
ec 103 106 
kong 16 
Yokohama 1,043 
Total = 1,162 = 
REPORTS. 


‘The American steamer Cily of Rio de Fanciro, 
aptain Win. B. Cobb, reports ‘rane 
cisco the 21st September, at 2.4 J mode- 
eto strong winds from SAW , most of 
the Arrived at Y the rath 















presage. hama 


October, at 7 a.m. Passage, 19 days and zzhours. 
Captain 





‘The 


reports :- 


Brith steamer Kent 
Luft Nagasaki the « a 
night and experienced light northerly winds to K 
Channel; thence to Sagami strong Ne and N 
winds: and thence to port light norUerly winds a 
fine weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 





Micheal, 









LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
Se 
IMPORTS, 


Cotton Yarn has again been the one article of 
attention in the Market, and a considerable quantity 
has been sold at very full prices, but the amount 
of business in other articles has been either small 
or nothing at all. For most descriptions of Piece 
Goods there is almost no demand at present, 
dealers are avoiding operating, but we quote prices 
unaltered though nominal. 

Yarw.—About 1,200 bales of English Spinnings 
have been sold, and the Market closes firm with 
good demand; only 50 bales Bombays are reported 
sold, and they are very dull at the moment. 

Corros Pirce Goops.—Sales comprise 500 
pieces 7 Ibs. ‘I’.-Cloths, 1,000 pieces 8} Ibs. Shirtings, 
2,000 pieces Indigo Shirtings, and 2,000 pieces 
Pains. 

Woout 800 pieces Mousseline de Laine, 
200 pieces Italians, 2,000 pairs Blankets, and 150 
pieces Silk Satins are all the sales reported. 

COTION VARNS. 

















$26.50 to 28.00 
28.50 to 29.25 
29.50 to 30.25 
30.00 to 31.00 
10.50 to 31.50 
32.00 to32.75 
33.00 to 34.00 
34:50 to 30.25 
32.50 to34.00 
35.50. to 39.50 
26.00 to 27.50 
24.75 to.20.25, 
a 23.00 to 24.50 
PIECE GOODS. 








Reverse .. 
32, Ordinary « 
28,32, Medium 
32, Good to Best 
42, Medium to Best....... 
325, Two-fold, . 

428, Two-fold 
‘0. 208, Bombay 
‘0. 168, Bombay 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay ... 


COVlON 


























Grey Shirtings—8y1h, 384 yds. 3pinches $1.70 to 2.10 
Grey Shirtings—olb, 384 yds. 4s inches 2.20 to 2.60 
¥. Cloth ayyaids, 32inches ..... 145 to 1.574 
Indigo Shirting—12 yards, 44 inches... 1.6. to 1-75 
Prints Assorted, 24 yards, soinches.. 4.70 to 2.35 
Cotton—Italians and Satteeiis Black, 32 tau yawns 

inches. sescctteevatvsee O07 19 Ootd 
Turkey Reds—ij to 241, 24 yards, 30° raw rina. 

inches : qatesssaiseye 420" Lor 1.36 
Turkey Reds—a} to 31,24 yards, 30 

ches igs D149 te 1.60 
Turkey Reds—3} to 4lb, 24 yards, 30 

nches vs 1.28 to 2.20 









Velvets— Black, 35 yards, 2. 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 
Vaffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches....... 
WOOLLENS, 
cans, 4o-42 yards, 32 ins 

Figied Orle. at 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 





25 to 7.00 
0.65 to 0.724 
138 to 2.05 








$400 lo 5.50 
3.25 to 00 
d.at to 031 








ZU IDhES cessive OtGh tO 0.16) 
Mouisscline de l-aine—Itajime, 24 yards, 
31 inches .. 0.20 10 0.24 
Mouisseline de Laine —Vur 
31 inches He 0.39 to 0.40 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 i 0.35 lo 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ § 0.59 to 0.60 
inches ...... 0.49 to 0.60 
heen, 6 to 4lb, 
O37) lo 0.45 





METALS. 
's generally are the turn lower, for dealers 
are pretty well stocked, and recent arrivals have 
been heavy. Exchange also works in buyers’ 
favour. 

IRon.—Some fair sales of Bar and Sheet at 
y rates. Arrivals of Bar have been particularly 
large of late, and the Stock in this department is 
heavy. Pig has been sold fairly well, but the recent 
top quotation has not been maintained. 

Wire Naits.—Here also arrivals have been 
much in excess of deliveries, and ordinary assort: 
ments would not fetch over $5 per keg. 

Tin Piares.—These hold their value fairly well, 
the Stock in this department not being excessive. 























Flat Bars, 4 inch ... $2.50 to 2.55 
Flat Bars, d inch... 2.00 to 2.05 
Round and square up to j inch 2.50 to 2.05 
Nailrod, assorted. 2140 to 2.50 

rod, small size to 2.70 
Wire Nails, assorted to 5.50 
‘Tin Plates, per box..... to 5.80 
Pig Iron, No. 3 to T22b 





KEROSENE 

A good enquiry for Petroleum generally, and a 
fair amount of business has resulted. ‘Top quota 
tions are hard to get, but considerable sales of 
Devoe have been made at $1.74, with Comet and 
and equal thereto at $1.72}. Deliveries are good, 
and the prospect of fresh arrivals in the near future 
does not alarm buyers. Present stock of sold and 
unsold Oil—about 470,000 cases. 

















Devoe $7 tors 
Devoe $177 tor 
Comet 172 to4 
Stella ane 





SUGAR, 
Only 1,000 piculs of Sugar have been 
during the interval, consisting princips 
mosa descriptions. O: 


sold 
ly of For- 
tions remain nominally 














ber, at y p.m. 
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unchanged. 
kinds, 


Stocks consist of $0,000 piculs of all 
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HAR vicuL. 
White, No, $7.25 to 7.50 
White, No. 5.90 to 6.50 
White, No. 5.60 to 5.70 
White, No. 4:95. to 5.40 
White, No. 4:60 to 4.85 
Brown Formosa 4.05 to 4.10 











EXPORTS, 
RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 8th instant, since which 
date we have seen a strong and advancing Market 
with large daily business. " Settlements by foreign 
hongs reach 1,150 piculs, distributed thus :—Hanks 
200 piculs, Filatures and Ke-reels 880 piculs, Ka- 
keda 46 piculs, Oshu 12 piculs, Sundries 12 piculs. 
Purchases by the Japanese export kwaisha have 
amounted to 350 piculs, making a total business 
for the week of 1,500 piculs. 

As reported a week ago, the demand for Europe 
continued, and when, on the roth, better news came 
in from the States, our Market at once felt the im- 
petus ; prices began to advance and holders are 
firmer than ever. Foreign exchange also shows a 
steady rise, thus adding to the difliculty of filling 
orders at limits. Quotations generally must. be 
raised ; but in some cases are nominal, for holders 
will not always offer their Silks even at the highest 
figures now current. Supplies come in freely, but 
have not quite kept pace with the large sales, and 
the Stock on offer is reduced to 8,700 piculs of all 
descriptions. 

‘There have been two shipping opportunities— 
French mail of gth and American mail of 13th 
i ‘The former (Tanais) cartied 1,040 bales, all 
nee, a few only being “ optional” for London. 
The San Pablo on the 13th had a similar quantity 
(1,043 bales) for the New York trade. Total Ex- 
port trom ist July is now 6,293 piculs, against 
4,402 last year and 7,803 at same date in 1884. 
The P, and O. steamship Teheran, leaving port 
this day at 10 p.m., should also have a fair amount 
for Europe, as much of the business done this week 
has been in sorts suitable for that quarter. 

Hanks.—A few large parcels have found buyers 
at quotations, and the market is active with conti- 
nued good enquiry. In spite of some rejections 
early in the week, Settlements reach 200 piculs, 
Good Foshu being done at from $65 to $650 and 
Hachoji at 8580. 

Filatures.—Plenty of trade in these, all grades 
participating, with values appreciating almo st 
daily. Nothing has been actually booked at over 
$820, but dealers are asking fully $800 for Sills 
which are a long way below “extra” grade. Sonae 
“filateurs” have withdrawn their Silk from U 
Market entirely ; others will only sell part of the ir 
holdings at current rates. Among the reported sales 
are the following chops :—Utsuxomiya and Yone- 

wa at $820, Rokkosha $805, Tokushinsha $775, 
Hakusurt $770, Shinyosha $760, but it is doubttul 
if any of these could be repeated now under $20 
advance. A parcel of Gakosha is reposted at 
lots of Kushu fil. have been taken 
eculators at $725 or thereabouts. 
Active market, resulting in large 
settlements of Foshu and Bushu kinds, although 
the better class of recognised chops have not been 
freely bought. Prices are advanced; $740 has 
been paid for Good Shinshu quality, and the same 
figure is reported to have been refused for Five 
Girl or Tortoise. 

Kakeda.—Again no business in new staple; one 
purchase in old silk reported at $675. 

Oshu.—A trifle done in fine-sized Hamatsuki at 
about $630. 

Tayseam kinds.—Some trade in Nagahama at 
$400 and Akita at $550. Nothing passing in Sodat. 
| QUOTATION W SILK.) 

an sie 
2 (Shinshu) . 
2 (Joshu) 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) 















































$680 to 700 
660 to b70 
650 to 60 
640 to 650 


















Hanks—No, 24 (Joshu) ...... 630 to 635 
Hanks = Novas : Gig tates 
Hanks—No. 600 to 610 


580 to 590 
Boo toSz0 
















770 to790 
. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 770 to 790 

14, 13/10, 14/17 deniers 750 to 700 

2, 10/15 deniers .. 740 to 750 

Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .... 720 to 730 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers G80 to 700 
Re-reels—(Shinshu and Oshu) Best 740 to 750 
Re-reels—N\ 14/16 deniers. 720 t0 730 
6, 14/17 deniers. 700 to 710 

No. 2, 14/18 deniers... {680 to 690 

3, 14/20 deniers 660 to 079 





Kakedas—Extra 
Kakedas—No, 1 
Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No. 2 
Kakedas—No. 





740 0750 
F20 to 730 
7o0 to 710 











Original from” 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 


Kakedas—No. 3, o = 
Kakedas—No. 31. = 
Kakedas—No = 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24 620 to.630 
Hamatsi 2 ae 625 0.035, 
Hamatsuki—No, 3,4). = 
Sedai—No. 24 | = 
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Hyport Tables, Raw Silk, to 15th Oct., 1886:— 
Ss 2 ANRS-80, 18K) RS 
Bours, Bates, 
Europe 35047 6, 
America 35174583 
Rales 4564 8480) 
otal on {BS gnyo2 71863 
ementsandDirect 2 MITE. neeLs. —wreuta, 
SalementeandDiveet oss NG “a 
Stock, 13th October...... 8,700 -9,0c0 «6,00 
Availablesuppliestodate 16,600 13,650 15,700 


WASTE SILK. 

Business continues in full swing, and the Settle- 
ments again approach 1,000 piculs, besides 200 
piculs Noshé shipped by the Boyeki-kaisha. Pur. 
chases by foreigners are distributed thus :—Cocoons 
450 piculs, Noshi 100 piculs, Kibiso 350 piculs, 
Mawata 15 piculs, Sundries 50 piculs. 

Cocoons.—Business in the lower grades continues, 
Najito, Tama, and Waste Cocoons coming to hand 
in quantity. Pierced Cocoons of prime quality are 
apparently finished for the present. 

Nushi.—Not very much done this week; among 
the few purchases made are Bushu $160, Mino 
$150, Foshu $124. ‘The 200 piculs of Direct Ex- 
port were also of ‘Foshu staple. 

Kibiso.—Demand_ has revived, and a large 
amount of business has taken place, chiefly Yos/u 
sorts at from $65 to $75. A few small parcels of 
Filature taken into godown at from $145 to $155 
for Koshu and Shinshu respectively. 

Mawata.—The long figure of $270 has been 
paid for a few bales reported extra-superfine. 

Sundries—Several parcels various Neri done at 
the high price of $27} uncleaned. 

Shipments for the week have been confined to 
the French mail steamer Zanais, which vessel had 
no less than 440 bales various Waste and Cocoons 
for Marseilles and beyond. Total Export to date 
is now 6,087 piculs against 1,579 piculs last year 
and 6,599 piculs at same date in 1884. The canal 
boat Antonio now in port has on board some 75 
bales Cocoons and Mawata for New York. 











QvoTATIONs.—(seWw waste ) 




















Pierced Cocouns—Good to Best $130 to 150 
o—Filature, Best... 180 to 190 
1o—Filature, Good 160 to 170 
o—Filature, Medium - 
o—Oshiu, Good to Best 190 to 200 
o—Shinshu, Best... 150 to 160 











160 to 170 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best 150 to 160 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good 120 to 130 
Ni ‘o—Joshu, Ordinary 110 to115 
Kibiso—Filature 


150 to 160, 
130 to 140 


Kibiso—Oshu, Guod to Best... 130 to 140 





















Kibiso—Shinshu, Best 10 to 110 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds goto 95 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair 3 S5to So 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common joto 65 
kKibiso—Hachoji, Good Goto 50 
Kibiso—Hachoyi, Medium to Low 50to 40 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common Beto 25 
Mawata—Good to Best a sees 2500260 
Export Table, Waste Silk, to 15th Oct., 1886:— 
SHASON IS8E-RZ, INNS.NO, aK YRS. 

Pieves, Preis, Prceta, 

Waste Silk... 4,822 13.8 6 

Pierced Cocoons 1,205 231 

0,087 45579 ©1599 

Seylementnand Diet) joo "nase thee 

Stock, 15th October...... 9,700 8,800 6,000 

Availablesuppliestodate 19,000 11,250 17,000 


Exch ange.—A steady rise in silver is reported 
from home, and forcign exchange is higher. Pre- 
sent rates are strong at the following quotation, 








31 














Lonpon, 4 m/s., Credits, 3/315 Documents, 3/325 
6 m/s., Credits, afi, Documents, | 34435, New 
York, 20 d/s., G.$793; 4 m/s. G. $8143 Pais, 
4mis, fes. 4.17; 6 m/s, fes. 4.20. Domestic 
unchanged, at par with ‘silver ye or Mexican 
dollars. 
Estimated Silk Stock, 15th October, 1886:— 
Raw. ricrts Waste, ricueas 
Hanks .. 1,870 ' Pierced Cocuons 
Filature & Re-reels. 4,720 Noshi-ito 
Kakeda 1,165 Kibiso 
Sendai & Hamatsuki 670 Mawata 
Taysaam Kinds 275. Sundries 
Total piculs...... 8,700! Total piculs..... 9,700 
TEA. 


Daily Settlements aggregate 320 piculs during 
the past seven days, at unchanged prices, ; all dis- 
criptions of Teas having participated in the de- 
mand. Receipts have come in freely, and_unsold 


Digitized by 











Google 


stock now foots up to 8,800 piculs. 
ceipts for the season aggregate 200,155. piculs, 
against 163,485 piculs last Several Steamers 
have been despatched to America, but the list of 
Tea shipments has not been furnished by the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


‘The total re- 


























Common . $13. & under 
Good Common Say to 15 
Medium .......0.00 104 to 17h 
Good Medium 18} to 205 
Fine 24 & up'ds 


EXCHANGE, 


Foreign Exchange has risen steadily and doses 
firm at quotations. 


Sterling—Rank Bills on demand 
Bank 4 months’ sight 

Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 

Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 

On Paris—Bank sight 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 

On Hongkong—Bank sight 












On Hong rivate 10 days? sight 
On Shanghai—Bank sight 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight 








On New York—Hank Bills on demand 
New York—Private 3o days’ sizht... 
On San Francisco—Bank Bilis on 
On San Francisco—Private 30 day: 


NOW READY, 


In 3 Parts, Demy 16mo, limp, 
A RONANIZED JAPANESE READER; 
consisting of Jaranrsz ANEcporEs, Max- 
is, &c., in easy Written Style, with an Exerisn 
Traxstation and Norgs. By BASIL HALL 
CHAMBERLAIN, Professor of Japanese and 
Philology in the Imperial University of Japan; 
author of “A Simplified Grammar of the Japa- 
nese Language,” &c., &c. 

















Paxr [.—Javanese Text. 
Part II.—EnGuisn Transtation. 
Part III.—Nortes. 

PRICE, $2.50. 








The Hiogo News thus refers to the work 
We have to acknowledge the receipt of A Romanized Japa: 
nese Reader,” consisting of Lipanese. anecdotes, maxims. con 
versations, &e., by Mr. B. H. Chamberlain, the author of the 




























Grammar ‘of the ese Language which was published a 
few months. aio, parts of conver 
size, we nds: reflects mt 
tipan the Japan sail oilice, where the work was printed: 

the Japanese text of the anecdotes, Sey 











4 authority upon everything conn 
bi horoughly 


conjunction with th 
ought to prove of 






feed to any 
ie correctly when venturing 


London: 


Tatoner & Co. Yoxouaya: Kexty 
& Watsn, Limited. 
Yokohama, June 4th, 1886, 


NOW READY, 


Price One Dotrar, 
A PAMPHLET containing the recent Corre- 
spondence published in the “Japa Mart.” 

on the relative merits of English and American 
way Bridges, entitled “AMERICAN versus 
ENGLISH BRIDGE DESIGNING.” 

To be obtained at the Office of the “ Japan 
Mail.” 

Yokohama, April 7th, 1886, 









NOW READY. 


EVIEW or tHe CHAPTER oy PAINT- 
ING, in “L'Art Japonais, ly 1. Gonse. 


BY E. F. FENOLLOSA, 


To be obtained at the Office of the Fapan Mail 
and of Kerzy and Co., Main Street, Yokohama 


Yokohama, August 8th, 1885. 











Corrorste Mark. 





STEEL & FILES, 
STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 


SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 





April 10, 1886. 52ins. 
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STEEL RAILS, PLATE 


ANGLES, TEES, 
TEE-BULBS, Z-BARS, CHANNELS, 


And other Spgctat Sections; also, Forcincs 


and Castines of all kinds. 


‘|THE STEEL COMPANY of SCOTLAND, 


Laren. 


150, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 
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KEATING’S 
KEATING’S 
KEATING’S 
KEATING’S 


POWDER. 
POWDER. 
POWDER. 
POWDER. 





KILLS BUGS, 
FLEAS, 
MOTHS, 
BEETLES, 

THIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS 
to ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in destr ing 
FLEAS, BUGS, ‘COCKROACHES, BEETLES, 
MOTHS IN FURS, and every other species of 
insect. Sp ortsmen will find this invaluable for de- 
stroying fieas in their dogs, as also ladies for their 
pet dogs. 

THIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT 
a SALE that it has tempted others to venda so-called 
article in imitation. The PUBLIC are CAUTIO: 
that packages of the cenuine powder bear the auto- 
graph of THOMAS KEAI TIN Sold in Bottles. 

KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 

KEATING WORM TABLETS. 

KEATING’S WORM TABLETS, 

KEATING'S WORM TABLETS. 

KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in ap- 
pearance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of 
administering the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL 
or THREAD WORMS. It is a perfectly safe and mild 























preparation, and is especially adapted for Children, Sold 
in Bottles, by all Druggists. 
Proprictor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 
October, 1886, 26 ins. 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 
s will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
there is “Health for all.”” The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 
these Pills. 





Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,”? 
says—‘I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that 1 was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I scrved out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. ‘These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.”? 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds.” It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871) says—"'1 had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that I was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining * stock.” 

Sad by, all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the 


May 1st, 1885. 
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YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 
CREW STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 26 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


ANDREW & JANES STEWART, LIMITED, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDG: 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT [RON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 


FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


CAST IRON PIPBS. 


Ofices:—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


KOEPPEN & WENKE, 


Berry, S.0., 58, Warpemar-Strrext. 


LAMP-FACTORY. 


Esraptisien 1830, 


EXPORT 10 ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
PRICE-LISTS & PATTERN-BOOKS WILL BE SENT GRATIS. 
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NOW READY, 


Demy 16 mo., limp, 


IRON TUBES& FITTINGS, 
SOME JAPANESE VERBS,” being a 


FOR GAS, WATER, STEAM ETC, short but valuable Treatise on the use of 
| [sanese Vexns of Saving, Srearine, TELLING, 
LLOYD & LLOYD, 


| &c., with their related Nouxs. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
ALBION TUBE WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. | _ To be obtained at the Office of the Fupan 
| Mail, or of Ketty & Warsi, Limited. 








FINEST AND — CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK, FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUGES. 


ns should feel gra‘efal."—See Annual Sale, 8,000,000 Jars. 
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hereby informed that ihe Keeps good in the hottest 
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BIRTH. 
, Kaga Yashiki, Tikyd, on the ith instant, the 
de. Caxcitt G. KNort of a Daughter. 

DFATH. 
On October 18th, Mr. Hinkicit AHRENS, aged 44 years. 





At No 














SUMMARY OF N. 


Ws. 


HLH. Prince Harv, visited the Koishikawa 
Arsenal the 15th instant. 


Tue Oriental Painting Exhibition was opened 


nbdin, Asakusa. 





the 15th instant at Di 





A scaser of distinguished officials have esta 
lished a Sporting Club in the capital. 





Jaranese gentlemen residing in Yokohama pro- 
pose to establish a female school in Honcho. 





A suppen change in the temperature at Shinano 
on the 4th inst. ended ina gale and a fall of 
snow. 


Tue opening ceremony of the Kydto Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ 
Instant, 


Bank took place the 17th 





Tue Conference on ‘ 





eaty Revision resumed 
its sittings at the Foreign Office in Tokyd, the 
2oth instant. 





Mr. Tsvyttoro, of the Japanese Legation at 
Korea, died on the 6th inst., in the 
Hospital. 


agasaki 





Tue Autumn Meeting of the Nippon Race Club 
will take place on Tuesday next and two fol- 


lowing days. 








A wretine was held in the Naval De 
the forenoon of the 18th instant. Vice-Adimiral 


Kabayama, Maki, Nirei, and Nakamuda, and 


artment 
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Rear-Admirals Hayashi, Yanagi, Ito, Aiura, 
and Matsumura, were present. 


A cricket match was played to-day, Yokohama 
Club v. The Fleet. 


Generac Takasura, commanding the Osaka 
District, inspected the Otsu Garrison on the 
13th instant. 





Tue Government contemplates establishing a 
Japanese Consulate at Liverpool and appointing 
an honorary Consul. 


Ir is stated that the Nippon Railway Company 
propose the construction of a line from Kobe to 
Shimonoseki. 


Aw amateur dramatic performance was given 
last night at the Public Hall in aid of the funds 
of that institution. 


Count Koropa, who arrived at St. Petersburg 
the rst instant, proposes to start for Germany 
about the 25th instant. 


Mx. Yosstxawa, vice-Minister of State for Home 
Affairs, left the capital the 16h instant for 
Toyama Prefecture. 





Mx. Yamapa Tapazumt, a clerk in the Foreign 
Office, has been oppointed to a post in the Japa- 
nese Legation at Paris. 





Ow1ne to the abatement of cholera, the sanitary 
offices established in the Barracks will be closed 
about the 15th instant. 


Aw athletic meeting, under the auspices of the 
Yokohama Cricket and Athletic Club, will take 
place on Saturday next. 


Tue annual ceremony of the Gekushu-in (or 
Peers’ School) took place the 18th instant in the 
institution, Mr. Otori presiding. 


Tux total number of applicants for shooting 
licences to the Metropolitan Police Office from 
the 5th to 18th instant, was 219. 





‘Tue Law Consultative Committee met the 18th 
instantin the Judical Department, Mr. Ozaki, 
President of the Taishin-in, presiding. 


Cuorera having virtually disappeared in Tokyd, 
the restrictions hitherto imposed upon places of 
public amusement have been removed. 


A secon consignment of silkworm eggs (1,229 
cards) arrived in the warchouse of Mr. Shibu- 
sawa, the rath instant, from Yanagawa. 





prorosat for a further extension of the Osaka- 
Sakai Railway will be laid before the share- 
holders at a meeting shortly to be held. 





A man has been convicted at the Kobe Saiban- 
and sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment with hard labour. 


sho of opium smoking, 


Vice-Apairat R. V. Hamtrtos, C.B., arrived 
here on Saturday last, with the Fleet from the 


North, and is at present at Miyanoshita, 


Tu Temporary Construction Bureau has re- 





quested H.E, Viscount Shinagawa, Japanese 
Minister to Berlin, to engage a number of Ger- 
man workmen, 





, head of the firm H, 
Ahrens and Co., of Yokohama, died of cholera 
on the 18th inst., after a few hours’ illness. 


Mr. Hinrich Aurens, 


Mr. B. H. Cuamprrtain has been appointed 
one of the members of a committee for the 
compilation of Japanese educational books. 


Mr. Masuna, of the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, will 
leave next month on a tour of inspection of the 
Company's European and American branches. 


Count Oyama, who proceeded to Nasu the 16th 
instant, to inspect the reclaimed lands in the 
locality, returned to the capital the 17th instant. 


Tue Osaka-Sakai Railway Company have de- 
cided to construct an iron bridge over the 
Yamatogawa at an estimated cost of yen 30,000, 


A patca of workmen from a match factory at 
Kobe have been engaged by a foreigner to go 
to Amoy, where he is about to start in that 
business. 


Tue first snow of the season fell on Asamayama 
and other peaks in Shinshu the evening of the 
14th instant, lying to a depth of about four 
inches. 


Tuer has been but a small demand for sub- 
sidiary silver in exchange for notes up to the 
present time, people evidently preferring paper 
money. 


Genera Katsura, Vice-Minister of State for 
War, accompanied by a number of military 
officers, visited the Koishikawa Arsenal the 15th 
instant, 


Tue cholera returns from Okinawa show that, 
from its appearance on the roth of September 
to the 4th inst., 239 cases occurred, resulting in 
175 deaths. 


Recutations for the issue of Redemption 
Public Loan Bonds, under Imperial sanction, 
and rules of procedure for the same, have been 
published. 


On objections raised to the Registrar's Report 
in the Clarissa B. Carver-Glamorganshire 
case, judgment has been given in favour of 
the Carver, 


Cutnese in Kobe have purchased timber on 
an extensive scale, with the object, is it stated, 
of exporting itto China for purposes of railway 
construction. 


Mr Sursuswa Enrcut proposes to hold a meeting 
shortly in the Tokyé City Government offices to 
discuss the question of raising funds for the 
Orphan Asylum. 

H.LH. Prixce Artsucawa, commanding the 
Imperial Body-guards, visited the Barracks of 
the Cavalry and Engineers of the Body-guards, 
the 15th instant, 





A RreGATTA promoted by the naval officers of the 
Suikosha, which had been postponed owing to 
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the prevalence of cholera in the capital, will 
come off about the middle of November next 
on the Sumida river. 


Count Kuropa, who is at present staying in 
St. Petersburg, has intimated to the authorities 
that he had been invited to an audience by 
HLM. the Czar. 


Tue British Squadron arrived here on Saturday 
last from the North. It consists of the Awda- 
cious (fagship), Cleopatra, Constance, Lean- 
der, and Wanderer. 





Apprications for admission to the Doshisha at 
Kyoto have become so numerous that additions 
have had to be made to the buildings for the 
accommodation of students. 


Curarin1's circus will remain open on the pre- 
sent site until the 24th instant, when it will be 
removed to unoccupied ground at the old Naval 
Department in Tsukiji. 


Count Inouye proposes, it is said, to invite a 
distinguished party to witness a no performance 
on the occasion of H.I.M. the Emperor's Birth- 
day the 3rd proximo. 


Tur Government contemplates forming another 
Park at Yushima, Tokyd, by joining the ground 
in the enclosure of the Kanda Mydjin and the 
site of the Toky6 Library. 


Ir is stated that the Asiatic Exposition, which it 
was proposed to open in Tdky6 in 1889, has 
been given up, and a National Industrial Exhib 
tion will be held instead, in 1890. 


Mr. W. Gow ann, Chemist and Metallurgist of 
Osaka Mint, whose term of service was to ex- 
pire in February next year, will, it is said, be 
réengaged for another three years. 


Cumier Inspectors of Police in Cities and Prefec- 
tures will assemble in TOkyé before the end of 
this month, to attend a meeting which will be 
held shortly in the Home Office. 


Tus actors of Osaka are inaugurating a move- 
ment for reform in theatres, and for the 
establishment of a training institution for 
aspirants to fame on the boards. 


Tue total number of cholera patients in Kyéto 
and neighbourhood since the first appearance of 
the disease to the 12th instant was 2,837, of 
whom 527 recovered and 2,215 died. 


Ir is stated that the receipts of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha for freight for the twelve months 
ending the 3oth ult,, were yen 3,700,000, the 
net profit on which was yen 700,000. 


‘Tueir Inpertan Hicunesses Prince axp Prin- 
cess Kacud, Mr. Takezoye, late Japanese Mini- 
ster to Korea, and other gentlemen, numbering 
about 300, are at present staying at Atami. 


Apuirat Enomoto, Minister of State for the 
Communications Department, gave an entertain- 
ment the 16th instant to the higher officials of 
his Department at his country residence at 


Mokujima. 


A weetine was held the 19th instant in the 
meeting hall of the Bankers’ Club, at Sakamoto- 
cho, to discuss the question of raising funds to 
reform the present system of Japanese theatres. 
Messrs. Shibusawa Eiichi, Okura Kihachiro, 
Komuro Shinobu, Masada Takashi, Fukuchi 
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Genichiro, Yasuda Zenjiro, Hara Zenzaburo, 


Iwasaki Yanosuke, Kawada Koichiro, Ijuin 
Kanetsune, and Kawasaki Hachiemon were 
present. 


Tue business of the KyOto Weaving Company 
has become so extensive that the proprietors 
have found it necessary to employ steam. 
Machinery costing yen 30,000 has just been 
erected. 


Prince Suorat, the former chief of Riukiu, has 
applied to the Nobles’ Bureau for permission to 
reside at Shuri for two years with the object of 


making arrangements for the promotion of agri-|_ 


culture in the island, 


Mr. Tanase, Governor of Kochi 
rived in T6kyd for the purpose of soliciting as- 
sistance from the authortties for the sufferers by 
the recent typhoon and disastrous floods which 
occurred in his prefecture. 


ven, has ar- 


Tue regatta of the Yokohama Amateur Rowing 
Club took place yesterday. The weather was 
dull and rather cold, but fortunately the rain, 
which all day threatened to come down, held off 
until the conclusion of the programme. 


Tue Prefer of Hyégo and Mrs. Uchimi have 
issued invitations to a distinguished company to 
a dinner which will be given in the hall of the 
Hydgo Government Offices, the 3rd proximo, in 
honour of H.I.M. the Emperor's Birthday. 


CuinesE merchants, taking advantage of the 
reduced freights, are shipping unusual quanti- 
ties of Japanese goods, in reference to which a 
vernacular journal remarks:—‘‘The demand 
has increased the price of our manufactures, 
but still orders keep pouring in 





Mr. Koyanacr Santaro, residing at Mayas 
mura, Kanbaragori, Echigo, has discovered a 
silver mine in that neighbourhood, and Messrs. 
Seki, Abe, and Shida are now making prelimi- 
nary arrangements with the intention of com- 
mencing mining operations. 





Ma. Masupa Masaya, a proprietor of vine-yards 
in Banshu, who is a well-known agticulturist, 
planted some time ago 18 kinds of Manila to- 
bacco brought from America, in Settsu and 
neighbourhood. The plants are said to have 
been cultivated with good results this year. 


Messrs. Kasz Suoraro and Yamapa, graduates 
of the Toky6 Mechanics’ School, who have been 
ordered to proceed to Germany to investigate 
the condition of architecture in that country, 
will leave Japan about the beginning of next 
month. It is said they are toremain abroad for 
four years. 


Imports require but small notice, business 
having been light all round. For Yams and 
textile fabrics the demand has been  simall, 
though a long list of articles have been sold in 
small lots, a condition of the market said to be 
the forerunner of more enquiry. Nothing of 
note has been done in Metals, except in Wire 
Nails, which have had a fair turn. 
apparently not wanted, the market having been 
unusually quiet all the week, and Sugar has 
only been dealt in ina retail way. In Exports, 
Silk has been strong at advanced prices, and 
more would have been bought but buyers seem 
to have reached the end of their ability to rise 
Very much the same may be said of Waste, and 





both Raw and Waste have come in in such 


Kerosene is | j 


volume on account of the high prices ruling- 
quite—z5 per cent. higher than at same time last 
year for Raw—that the stock of each has risen 
to about 10,000 piculs. Tea was somewhat 
neglected early in the week, but a spurt at the 
latter end brought the total sales up to a mo- 
derate figure. 
sorts in request—common and medium—and 
shipments have been heavy. Foreign Exchange, 
which has fluctuated slightly, closed firm ata 
shade under last week's rates. 


Prices are a little harder for the 











NOTES. 





Aw Imperial Ordinance recently promulgated 
announces the issue of a new form of public 
loan bonds. They are to be called Redemption 
Bonds, and the declared purpose of their issue 
is to substitute them gradually for all loan 
bonds at presentin existence which bear interest 
at the rate of six per cent. and upwards. The 
total amount of the Redemption Bonds is limited 
to 175 million yew, and they are to carry interest 
at § per cent., payable at intervals of six months. 
Nothing is determined as to the time when their 
issue shall commence, or the quantities in which 
they shall be issued. These and other essential 
details are left to the discretion of the Minister 
of Finance. The Bonds will be payable to 
bearer, but it is provided that, if desired, they 
may be registered in the name of their owner— 
a provision doubtless intended for the con- 
venience of persons who derive their income 
from this species of investment. During a term 
of five years after issue the Bonds are to 
remain undisturbed in the hands of the public. 
They will then be redeemed by lot, the redemp- 
tion spreading over a period of fifty years. 
The Ordinance contains nothing to show by 
what process an exchange is to be effected be- 
tween these Bonds and the similar securities 
which they are intended to replace. We infer, 
therefore, that the operation will simply amount 
to the purchase, on Government account, of 
whatever old bonds—satisfying the prescribed 
conditions—are offered for sale in the open 
market, and that the funds to cover these pur- 
chases will be obtained by selling the new 
Bonds. It may be mentioned here that the 
Ordinance embodies a clause sanctioning the 
exchange of existing loan bonds for the new 
five-per-cent. securities at the request of the 
owners of the former. Evidently the object of 
this is to enable nobles and other holders of 
Pension Bonds to convert their scrip into the 
new securities at market rates, without any 
intermediate process of sale or purchase. 

A Russian staff officer, whose name when 
written with the Japanese syllabary reads Raso- 
anoff, published, three years ago, a brochure 
entitled ‘‘ The Future of an Island.” The nature 
of the contents of this book would certainly 
have attracted attention at once but for the 
language in which it is written. The author, 
after describing the position and resources of 
Tsushima, and commenting at length on its 
nmense value as a naval station, strongly ad- 
vocates its annexation by Russia. The Michi 
Nichi Shimbun recently translated this bro- 
chure, and now makes it the text of an editorial, 
vehemently condemning the apparently apathe- 





tic attitude of the official and public mind with 
regard to such a vital matter. In support of 
his scheme of annexation, M. Rasoanoff, if that 
be his name, dwells on the absorbing desire of 
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Germany to become a great naval Power and to 
secure a firm footing in the Far East. He even 
quotes from a German journal statements point- 
ing to a project on the part of the Cabinet at 
Berlin to obtain possession of Tsushima, The 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun refuses to believe that 
any such design exists in Germany, but thinks 
that the importance of the subject dictates its 
discussion. ‘‘ The possession of Tsushima by a 
hostile Power,” says our TOky6 contemporary, 
“signifies to Russia the effectual closing of the 
shortest passage for her war vessels to the China 
Sea, and the conversion of the Sea of Japan into 
a sort of Black Sea or Baltic Sea; while to the 
Power holding it, the island would furn an 
excellent basis of operations against the eastern 
coast of Russia, Wladiwostock, and the districts 
about the southern Usuri. It is on this account 
that Russia naturally feels uneasy about Tsu- 
shima, and considers that her security in the 
event of war would be furthered by Japanese 
neutrality. The British occupation of Port 
Hamilton—which, it may be observed en pas- 
sant, bears a close resemblance to the attempt 
made by Russia, several years ago, to appro- 
priate a naval station in Tsushima, in anticipa- 
tion of a similar procceding on England's part, 
in no way detracts from the importance of 
Tsushima. Indeed, we are disposed to think, 
that the value of the latter place has been 
enhanced by the fate of the former. Where, if 
not at Tsushima, is there to be found a position 
that grips, as it were, the throat of the passage 
between Russia, Korea, Japan, and China? 
Japan has reason to congratulate herself heartily 
that her dominions include such a position. 
But how can the defences of the country be 
considered complete so long as this vital point 
is left uncared for ? 
in the Far East are at hand, no hesitation should 
be shown in developing to their highest pitch 
the strategical capacities of Tsushima.” 











are 

The Nichi Nicht Shumbun is scarcely ju 
when it asserts that Russia's operations at 
Tsushima in former years were dictated by the 
desire of anticipating similar action on Eng- 
land’s part. It remains to this day quite uncer- 
tain whether Russia had really conceived, at 
that time, any intention of annexing Tsushima, 
and there is nothing whatever to show either 
that she suspected England of such a design, 
or that England entertained it. For the rest, 
it must be remembered that, thirty years ago, 
all the islands lying at any considerable distance 
from the coasts of China, Japan, and Korea, 
were regarded by Western Powers in the light 
of “unconsidered trifles,” to be snapped up by 
anyone who wanted them, Things have as- 
sumed a very different complexion now. The 
ownership of such islands is well establish- 
ed, and the relations between their owners and 
Western States render it scarcely possible for 
any self-respecting Power to attempt a delibe- 
Tate act of forcible annexation, except on the 
eve, or during the course, of an international 
crisis. M. Rasoanoff's §(?) brochure is less 
excusable, from this point of view, than Cap- 
tain St. John’s recommendations with regard 
to certain Korean, islets and Commodore Perry's 
urgent suggestions about the Riukiu group. It 
is wisest, however, to include all such writings 





in the same category. They impose no re- 
sponsibilities on Governments, and serve only 
to arouse the attention of the Powers whose 
interests are threatened. At the same time, we 
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cannot think that any European State, possessing 
a post of such immense strategical importance 
as Tsushima, would have left it, so long as it 
has been left by Japan, virtually unprotected, in 
the face of contingencies which grow yearly 
more imminent, 


We have no newspapers in Japan like the 
Shen-pad of China. If we had, there might be 
wigs on the green, to use a vulgar but expressive 
phrase. The Shen-paé opines that the “mur- 
der” of Chinese sailors at Nagasaki is a link in 
the long chain of indignities which Japan has 
lately been putting upon her big neighbour. 
They began, did these indignities, in Formosa, 
when China deemed it wiser to purchase the 
departure of the Japanese troops than to essay 
the task of thrusting them out by force. They 
went on in Riukiu, which was appropriated 
and converted into a Japanese prefecture. They 
were continued at Tientsin, where Japan induced 
China to sign away her exclusive claims in 
Korea ; and they culminated at Nagasaki, where 
twenty constables environed 4co Chinese man- 
of-war's men and cruelly broke them up. The 
time has come, therefore, when China should 
take the Shen-pad's advice and teach Japan a 
lesson. Nothing could be easier. Here is the 
programme :—‘‘ There are some 100,000 troops 
in Chihli and Shingking ; let 20,000 or 30,000 
of these be despatched with fifteen vessels of 
war under an energetic Commander-in-Chief. 
station two vessels at Nagasaki and two at 
Kobé to protect our nationals; let the strait 
between Korea and Japan be guarded by six 
more, while the remaining five watch the coast, 
We shall thus have Japan in our grip, and the 
voice of our negotiators will be strengthened in 
the debates to follow. They have sensible 
statesmen even in Japan who will appreciate 
our attitude and will see that the day for bully- 
ing and talking big is past. They will return 
Riukiu, they will repent of their wrong-doing 
in Korea, they will punish condignly the pec- 
cant Governor of Nagasaki and his brutal police, 
they will compensate our ill-treated sailors, and 
defray the expenses of our diplomatic negotia- 
tors; the recent treaty will be amended clause 
by clause to suit the requirements of justice, 
and peace between the two countries will 
be assured for thousands of years.” Excel- 
lent advice this, but we cannot fully agree 
with the results which the Shen-pad predicts 
when these fifteen ships and thirty thousand 
braves appear upon the scene. Instead of re- 
turning Riukiu, repenting of her wrong-doing 
in Korea, punishing condignly the peccant Go- 
vernor of Nagasaki and his police, compensating 
China's ill-treated sailors, defraying the expenses 
of the Celestial diplomatists, and amending 
the Li-lto Treaty clause by clause, Japan will 
proceed quite differently. She will annex the 
fifteen Chinese ships and add another big link 
to the chain of indignities. 














Devout Japanese having been accustomed for 
centuries to believe in manifestations of divine 
power, we are not surprised to find that the 
singular good fortune enjoyed by the congrega- 
tion of the Christian Church at Asakusa has 
been construed, in some quarters, into an 
evidence that heavenly tutelage is extended to 
followers of the Western faith. The congrega- 
tion numbers three hundred persons, many, if 
not the majority, of whom are of very lowly 
position, and live in extremely unsanitary 


gle 


districts of the city. Yet among the whole 
three hundred, only one fell a victim to the 
recent epidemic of cholera. It would be as 
erroneous, we imagine, to ascribe this to mere 
accident as to place it to the credit of a kind 
Providence. The probable explanation is that 
these Christians, whose adherence to the 
doctrines of Christianity either bespeaks or has 
produced exceptional faith in all Western 
systems, were careful above their fellow-residents 
to observe the hygienic instructions issued by 
the authorities and recommended by their 
religious teachers. Even on this hypothesis 
Christianity earns some vicarious reputation. 
* * * 

The incident reminds us of a conversation 
which took place, some years ago, between a 
prominent Japanese statesman and a missionary 
more zealous than discreet. The latter asked 
the former, point blank, whether he, the states- 
man, was favourable to the spread of Christianity 
in Japan. While the question was being 
translated into Japanese, more than one of the 
bystanders pondered the old problem whether 
precipitancy or procrastination is responsible 
for the greater number of failures in life. At 
that particular time, any official declaration of 
support might have been almost fatal to the 
cause of Christianity, while a hostile avowal 
would have been scarcely less embarrassing. 
The statesman was fortunately equal to the occa- 
sion. ‘Tell the reverend gentleman,” he said, 
“that the Christian subjects of His Majesty the 
Mikado pay their taxes regularly, never give any 
trouble to the police, and lead lives which we 
would gladly see imitated generally.” The 
Christian congregation in Asakusa justify this 
panegyric.. It is probable that if the other 
citizens of Toky6 had been equally careful to 
observe the behests of “those that are set over 
them,” the sanitary record of the capital during 
the cholera epidemic might have been much 
better than it was. 





Tue name of Duleep Singh has of late been 
repeatedly mentioned not only in English but 
also in continental, especially French, papers. 
His undeniable defection both from the Eng- 
lish cause and the Christian faith has given 
tise to the most various comments. When but 
seven years of age, Duleep Singh succeeded to 
an empire embracing the entire Punjab, con- 
quered and subdued by his valiant ancestors 
and their numerous Sikh followers. But it was 
the boy’s misfortune to be placed under the 
regency of his mother, then a restless and am- 
bitious woman, who was not averse to testing 
England's strength and found herself in con- 
sequence soon involved in war. The British, after 
battles such as had never previously been fought 
by them on Indian soil, overran the Punjab, and 
seized Lahore with all its treasures, among them 
the famous Kohinoor, now the best known of 
England's crown jewels. Duleep Singh was 
taken captive, and Dr. Login was entrusted with 
the Prince’s education. Dr. Login had received 
strict instructions not to influence the Prince in 
religious matters, but the latter, becoming 
acquainted with the Christian religion through a 
Brahmin friend, asked permission to attend Dr. 
Login’s family prayers. This request was re- 
ferred to the authorities in India and permission 
was granted. His baptism afterwards was, some- 
what it seems against his will, deferred till his 





sixteenth year, when according to Indian usage 
he became of age. In 1854, the Prince removed 
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to London and resided there permanently, His 
aged mother wished to see her son once more 
before her death. Disregarding all prejudices of 
caste,'she set out on the voyage and met her son 
only to die on British soil. Her last wish was 
that her bones should rest with her ancestors 
and that her son should attend the funeral in 
India. In consequence of this he visited India. 
Passing through Egypt he met a lady teacher 
in a Mission School, Miss Bamba Mueller, 
through her father of German, and through her 
mother of Coptic, descent, and being strongly 
impressed by her beauty andability, he married 
her, bestowing valuable gifts upon her friends 
and giving a large sum of money to the Ame- 
rican Missionin Egypt. After this, that is since 
1864, Duleep Singh leda retired life in England 
and his activity seemed to spend itself during 
the last twenty years in exclusively benevolent 
pursuits. Two years ago, unexpected to all and 
surprising to his best friends, the news was 
floated through India and Europe that Duleep 
Singh, for thirty years a Christian living in the 
midst of a Christian nation, desired to return to 
the teachings of Nanaka, and that already a 
“guru” or teacher was on the way to England 
to explain to him the mysteries of the Holy 
Book of the Sika faith. It is difficult to 
say what exactly produced so sudden and 
startling a change. Some think that, moving in 
a society partly affected by materialism, his 
religious convictions underwent a complete 
change; while others with greater probability 
look for the cause in the Prince’s financial 
difficulties and his consequent dissatisfaction 
with the British Government. At any rate, when 
he found himself in straitened circumstances, he 
remembered the ancient glory of his ancestors ; 
opened up old questions which had been 
settled long ago, and dwelt with emphasis on 
what under the circumstances he easily per- 
suaded himself to believe ; namely, that Great 
Britain had but shabbily rewarded him for the 
loss of a crown, Russia was at once suspected 
of having influenced the Prince, not by the 
British Government, but by the English press; 
and when Duleep Singh declared his intention 
of returning to India, many voices were raised 
against the project. But the Government, gene- 
rous and strong, allowed him to depart in the 
Verona, assigning him residence in Southern, 
instead of Northern, India. Before his de- 
parture he issued a proclamation which was to 
be forwarded to his future co-religionists. In 
it he incidentally complained of being forbidden 
to reside in the Punjab, ‘‘a noble reward indeed 
for my unchanging loyalty to the Empress of 
India.” The result of this proclamation, when 
it became known in England, was the detention 
of the Maharajah at Aden. 


* 
a 


The consequences of Duleep Singh's defec- 
tion are not likely to be what a sensational re- 
port of the Yournal des Débats anticipates. 
If, as the Paris journal claims, great events are 
imminent in central Asia, they will scarcely be 
of Duleep Singh’s making. The Prince has 
been too long away from India to exert an 
appreciable influence upon the masses. Among 
23 millions of Bengalees, according to the last 
Indian census, only 850,000 have yet adhered 
to the teachings of Nanaka, and these are by 
no means the war-like fanatics who in 1849 
compelled the Company to annex the Punjab 
in order to protect the then British India 
against the annoyances invariably caused by 
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half independent and desperate border tribes. 
Since then the old religious ardour of the Sikh 
race has cooled, and their valour has found 
abundant scope under the flag of Great Britain. 
The danger apprehended from the Native States 
of India is exaggerated, and their rulers are 
as well aware as any one else that any move 
ment on their part against Great Britain, 
before Russia has entered India, would be 
the inauguration of a suicidal policy, exposing 
them to the most serious dangers. Many of 
them are sincerely loyal, and many more seem 
to discern clearly that their continuance in 
power is dependent on the permanency of 
British rule, very much in the same way as the 
Princes of the German confederation find 
that the maintenance of the Empire is the 
surest guarantee of the undisputed posses- 
sion of their own rights and_ privileges. 
During the recent Afghan scare the Indian 
princes professed their loyalty without reserve, 
and so long as their interests coincide nearly 
with those of Great Britain, little danger need be 
apprehended. Only a great disaster, it would 
seem, could array them against their Suzerain, 
and in that case also their motives and interests 
would be identical with those they entertain at 
present; namely, the maintenance of their pre- 
sent half independent position. England's 
strength will be her safety. In no part of the 
world do English interests appear safer than 
in India, and hence most men will be disposed 
to agree with Baron von Huebner’s dictum, who 
having grown old in the service of Austrian 
diplomacy, summarized his impressions of Bri- 
tish rule in the words: “In India England has 
nothing to fear but herself.” In his opinion 
British rule in India could be overthrown only 
by England's own mistakes, while in the absence 
of such errors the power of all her enemies 
combined to this end would be exerted in vain. 


Accorp1nc to the 1/7 Shimpo, the conference at 
Nagasaki is not devoid of sensational incidents. 
It had been arranged that at the sitting on the 
gth instant Chinese witnesses should be exa- 
mined, but when the representatives met on that 
date the Japanese commissioners suggested that 
the evidence adduced up to this point should be 
reviewed and discussed. The Chinese repre- 
sentatives assented to this on condition that the 
letters of indictment prepared by the Japanese 
officials be made the basis of the discussion. 
To this condition, however, the Japanese 
commissioners refused to accede, pointing out 
that as the conference had already committed 
itself to the proposition that the evidence of 
witnesses of both nationalities should be taken in 
order to punish the guilty persons, no docu- 
ments compiled by one side only before the 
sitting of the conference could be made the 
subject of discussion. At the next conference. 
on the 11th instant, the Chinese Consul, Mr. 
Tsai, proposed himself as a witness on behalf 
of his countrymen, upon which Mr. Denison 
asked the question: “Who are you?” “I am 
a Consul,” was the reply. Mr. Denison again 
asked, ‘Of what country?” The Chinese Con- 
sul was much annoyed by these questions, 
and replied as follows:—“You must be per- 
fectly aware, Mr. Denison, that I am_ the 
Consul of Great China. You insult me, when 
you put such questions to me in language that 
is barely polite, Henceforward, I shall only 
speak to Messrs, Kusaka and Hato 








shall never again have anything to do with you,” 





Mr. Denison said: ‘You surprised me by 
your own proposal to became a witness, and I 
was forced to ask you these questions. If you 
are, then, a Chinese Consul and Commissioner, 
you cannot appear in the character of a witness. 
That is evident from your own words, With 
such a person I do not care to have anything 
to do in the present negotiations.” The con- 
ference hall is said to have rung with passionate 
language, a great deal of which, we (Yapan 
Mail) suspect to have had no reality outside 
the imagination of an enterprising newsmonger. 


Ir is gratifying to notice the success of the L.L.A. 
scheme of the Scottish University of St. Andrews. 
Started in 1879 with the view of furnishing a 
much-needed test of the qualifications of lady- 
teachers, it has grown in popularity until it has 
centres all over the world and a yearly roll of 
nearly 400 candidates. The Universities of 
London and the University Colleges of Liver- 
pool, Bristol, and Leeds open their doors to the 
scheme ; Paris, Coblentz, and Pietermaritzburg 
are French, German, and South African centres. 
The standard is pitched high, as high as for the 
men’s degree of M.A. Twenty-four subjects of 
examination are offered, to pass in five of 
which secures the title of L.L.A. (Literate of 
Arts). These 24 subjects are arranged in five 
groups as follows :-— 

reo French, Germany tage see 


(4) The department of Philosoph, iz Logie, Moral 
Philosophy, lolitical Economy, Education, and His- 
tory. 


(©) The department of Science (No_1.), including Mathe- 
matics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
and Comparative Philosophy 

(@) The department of Science (No. IL.) including Physio- 
logy, Zoology, Botany, and Mineralogy. 

(c) The department of heology, including Church His- 
tory, Systematic Theology, Biblical Criticism, and 

lebrew. 


Seventy-five candidates have gained the honour- 
able distinction in 1886, We sce no reason 
why Tokyd should not become a centre. The 
Japanese “girl graduate” would then rank 
on the same intellectual platform with her En- 
glish, French, and German sisters. Seeing 
that we have the pleasing innovation this winter 
of a lady undergraduate obtaining admission 
to one of the colleges of the Imperial University, 
it does not seem idle to hope that our suggestion 
may bear fruit. 





(a) The de 
L 




















We should have thought that the Japanese 
Educational Society would have been among 
the very first to assist the objects of the Romaji- 
kai by adopting the latter's carefully elaborated 
system of transliteration, Or, even supposing 
that the Society shrinks from pledging itself to 
the possibility of substituting Roman letters for 
ideographs, might it not at least pay the Romaji- 
kai the compliment of employing the methods 
of spelling which have received the endorsement 
of nearly all Japanese and foreign scholars who 
make a specialty of this subject? It is plain, 
however, that the Educational Society pays no 
attention whatever to the Roma 's system, 
else we should not find among its Romanized 
lists of officials such names as “ Sinji,” “Kana- 
ye,” “Tamotsu” and so forth, What a pity 
it is that greater unanimity and cdoperation 
cannot be secured with regard to this important 
reform. If such a body as the Educational 
Society remains outside the pale, the success of 
a movement which would contribute more than 
anything else to Japan's intellectual progress 
will be seriously deferred. 
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‘Tue St. Sames's Budget has a good deal to say, 
and says it very well, about the Pope's consent 
to appoint a Minister President at Peking. 
The meaning of this step is that the Govern- 
ment of France abrogates its long claimed 
and stoutly exercised right to protect the 
Chinese Christians, and, “ while glorying above 
all things in having no religion and no care 
for religion,” appears to be very indignant} 
at the prospect of this loss of power. Strong} 
pressure is brought to bear on the Pope from 
Paris, and he is threatened with the aboli-| 
tion of the Concordat unl. 
compromise. But, as the S?. Zames's Budget | 
ustly points out, it is at Peking not at Rome 





he agrees to some | 


that France should make her representations. | 
Chinese statesmen are utterly weary of the 
authority asserted by the French Minister over 
the Christian subjects of the Celestial Throne, 
and are resolved to get rid of it.“ One thing 
is quite certain,” writes the Sf. Fames's, “from 
the account we have been able to give of the 
‘objects and reasons’ of the Chinese overtures 
Pope. 
constituted at Peking—under what style and 
tit 
immaterial—the Ministers of the Empire will 
hereafter refuse point-blank to recognize any 
other authority whatever in relation to the affairs 
of the Christian population, The representa- 
tive of the French Republic will have no more 
right or opportunity than the representative of | 
any other foreign Power to interfere with the 
domestic concerns of China or to pose as cham- 








to 





A Papal Legation being once 





le the Ambassador may come being quite 





pions and guardians uf any section of the people. 
If the Quai d'Orsay prove wise enongh to ac- 
quiesce in this wholesome supersession of its 
influence, the change must make for peace. It| 
was right and necessary that hy some means 
freedom of worship and immunity from persecu- 
tion should be secured tothe Christian com- 
the East. But the Power that 
accepts the duty of protection exposes itself to 
the temptation of abusing the opportunities 
which the discharge of the duties implies. No 
one who knows China will pretend that France 


munities of 





has shown moderation and discretion in the 


assertion of her position. The question—and 


al moment in the 


whether 


it is one of urgent and vit 
polit 
will accept the graceful release which 





France 
the 


s of Eastern Asia— 


ingenuity of the Peking Cabinet has arranged 
M. de Freycinet has to understand that what is 
required is not that the privilege of interference 
shall be disguised, but that it shall wholly dis- 
appear. Will he have the courage to submit ; 
or will he enter once again on the struggle with 
Celestial statecraft from which the Republic 
only lately emerged with so plentiful a lack of 
credit? Looking at the matter as a purely 
Asiatic one, and putting aside the distracting 
issues of European politics and the possibilities 
of European combinations, itis certain that the 
Republic, if it attempt to thrust a fresh quarrel 


on the Court of Peking, will have little sympathy | 








and less support from any of the Western | 


Powers. Russia—which has its own cternal 
difficulty on the Amoor and ils more recent 
design on Port Lazareff to think of—may think 


it worth while to conniveat a diversion, Bur 





England, Germany, America—the nations most 
largely interested in the commerce of Eastern 


Asia—will view with impatient displeasure any 
fresh disturbance of the calm that has happily 
been restored. Naples sins: Portici suffer 














and pillage in the Settlements at times of anti- 
foreign ferment are not nice to distinguish be- 
tween foreigner and foreigner, France may 
give the offence; but the outburst French 
menace will provoke may submerge the unof- 
fending communities, whose only ‘ aspiration” 
is to be permitted to carry on their wade in 
peace.” 


Iy a portly volume, handsomely printed and em- 
bellished by photographs taken by himself, M. 
Hugues Krafft has published his ‘‘ Souvenirs de 
notre Tour du Monde.” Like all travellers who 
ke the “grand tour,” he found Japan the 
most delightful among the countries visited, and 
in deference to this impression, he devotes more 
than 100 pages out of the 386 which his book 
contains to a record of what he sawin the Land 
ot the Rising Sun. He is a traveller of a type 
unfortunately t60 uncommon, Instead of fill- 
ing his journal with large deductions founded 
on mere fragments of evidence, he sets down 
faithfully and unaffectedly the things he actually 
observed and heard. The result is that, within 
the beaten tacks of tourists in Japan, he has 
compiled a record valuable to foreign readers 
a wustworthy account of the people and their 
ways. It is inevitable that for persons actually 
resident in the country such a record should 
not contain much that is interesting or novel. 
We must except, however, from the latter 
verdict the inferences which M. Krafft draws 
from a comparison of what he found in China 
and Japan. “In Japan,” he writes, “the 
country is everywhere traversed by lines of 
telegraphs, and several railways have been 
in use for some years, principally between 
Kobe and Kyéto, vid Osaka, and between 
Yokohama and Tékyd. In China, the Govemn- 
ment hastened to purchase, in order to destroy 
it, the litle iron-road constructed in 1876 be- 
tween Shanghai and Woosung, and has not yet 
been able to make up its mind to authorise the 
establishment of the line which would unite its 
capital with the rest of the world. What a 
volume of antitheses might not be written about 
these two neighbouring nations, so different 
from And again:—“If the 
environing beauties of nature influence the 
character and physiognomy of a people, the 
Japanese have certainly taken from their bold 
mountains, as from their smi 














one another”! 





ing valleys, their 
manners, at once proud and independent, gentle 
and blithe. When one recalls the Chinese, 
with their sneering looks and their mein so 
often unfriendly, one greets with pleasure, at 
two paces from the Middle Kingdom, a nation 
modelled on such a different type, 
manners, hospitable, courteous and agreeable, 
charm from the first moment.” 


a whose 


* 

Of course M. Kram ae a liwle started when 
he first found himself in face of that spectacle 
growing daily less common in Japan—the mix- 
of the two sexes in a mineral bath, What 
“Do not 
veil your face like an austere Englishman, who 
scandalised when he sees fairly respectable 
people dispense with the barriers prescribed by 
Wonder rather with us at the 








he says about this is worth quoting : 


is 
our customs, 
decorum which presided at this most original 
reunion, where men, women and children amused 








themselves without noise, as without any inde- 
corous pleasantry, plunging into the beneficent 
douche, or engaging in minutix of toilette which 
were incomprehensible tous. What satisfaction 








The Chinese mobs who do the work of massacre 
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it would have given me at that moment to have 


UNIV! 


a Chinaman by the pig-tail and to plunge him 
in the waves of the Nuno-biki-no-Taki! I had 
almost forgotten to mention that the male 
bathers were, for the most part, runners whose 
/tnrtkisha were stationed at the foot of the cas- 
cades. Ought one to conclude that our coach- 
men and carters are more or less civilized than 


these poor coolies ?” 


* 
* 


* 

We cannot refrain from translating another 
passage of M. Kraft’s work. It contains an 
allusion to a well known resident of Tékyé 
as well as an entertaining critique on foreign 
life in the settlement of Yokohama :—*“ On our 
theatrical tours we were often accompanied by 
an American, Dr. W. S. B—,, of Boston, with 
|whom we became great friends. Almost as 
Parisian as ‘les vrais enfanis de Lute,’ he 
conceived while in Paris a love of curios which 
makes of him a philo-Japanese of the first 
force, whom this charming country will long re- 
tain possession of. Having spent already a 
year in Japan, he was our fellow-lodger in the 
Yaami Hotel, in Kyét6, and spoke then of his 
approaching departure for China and India. 
But his passion for Japan got the better of him, 
and he decided to remain there an indefinite 
time, giving himself the trouble, even, to obtain 
in TOkyd, through the assistance of his Lega- 
tion, a Japanese marsonette, where he can 
abandon himself at his ease to his tastes as a 
collector. He has adopted a description of life 
to which few Westerns could lend themselves, 
but which alone is admissible for one who 
desires to remain in daily contact with the 
national civilization of the country. Entirely in- 
dependent; holding himself apart from the en- 
joyments of the ‘ foreign’ world; only going to 
Yokohama on business, he has become more and 
more initiated into the custom and traditions of 
Japan, He takes pleasure in discovering things of 
which ordinary travellers have no conception, 
and in gaining an insight into delicacies which 
many others trample under foot, as unconsciously 
or with the same prejudice as the Japanese thirst- 
ing for progress who return from Europe and 
America imbued with too subversive ideas. The 
desire for isolation which influences this ardent 
virtuoso becomes less astonishing to one who 
observes that, on the hills of the Bluff, in the 
midst of a society essentially European, the re- 
sidents and foreign merchants concentrate their 
activity within an extremely limited circle, 
avoiding every point of contact with the indi- 
genous world. The English element, which 
here as everywhere predominates, appears to 
affect, even more than any other, absolute indif- 
ference in this respect—indifference which can- 
not butsurprise and even grate upon the traveller 
longing for novelty. Outside the relations which 
business necessarily creates, the majority of the 
foreign residents do not seek any rapproche- 
ment with the Japanese, not even by studying 
their language, which no one gives himself the 
trouble to acquire, and which has been replaced 
by a patois as incoherent as it is incompre- 
hensible. This patois is a pendant of the 
pidgin of the Chinese ports, with this differ- 
ence that the Japanese, house servants, coolies 
and merchants have abandoned their idiom to 
the bad treatment’ of the stranger, while the 
Chinese, more exclusive, have taken the English 
language and distorted it to suit themselves. 
|The residents of Yokohama consecrate to all 
the worldly amusements of Europe the leisure 
which the clemency of the weather enables them 
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to enjoy at allseasons. They dance; they have 
picnics; they play farces ; they organize riding 
and walking Zparties; they are passionately 
addicted to shooting and lawn tennis, in which 
latter pastime the ladies shine in the first rank. 
Ina word, they do everything that can possibly 
make themselves or others forget that they are in 
Japan; in that country so much talked of and 
in such extraordinary repute that many an 
European would give months of his life to spend 
a few weeks there. Do they imagine, these 
enthusiasts, that to find the true Japan, or what 
remains of it, the first essential is to get away 
from Yokohama? If one chooses to follow 
the Enropean current, one must be prepared 
to meet at every step the portrait of English 
sociability, of which the summum bonum 
consists in ceremonial dinners where everyone 
is ‘en grande ienue. One thus becomes 
a victim of the delusion that one is aways 
at the same table, adorned with greenery 
and with flowers in glass vases. The menu 
is invariably the same, from fish with shrimp 
sauce to pheasant with bread sauce, and 
the same stilted conversation repeats itself 
eternally. The ladies rise from table majesti- 
cally, amid the rustling of silk trains, while the 
men lounge on their chairs, light manillas and 
send the bottle round. After the usual imbibing 
of sherry, port and claret, the elements momen- 
tarily separated meet again in the salon, and 
soft conversations are resumed over a photo- 
graphic album or the last number of the local 
Punch, a humorous publication bya draughtsman 
of talent. The mistress of the house then solicits 
the inevitable performance; for the hypocri- 
tical phrase ‘Oh, do give us a song,’ is not 
wanting here any more than in old Albion. 
The request is immediately followed by melo- 
dies such as ‘Jn the gloaming,’ ‘Iam weary, 
&c., adored by all the songstresses, who, though 
otherwise very charming, are often without 
either voice or ear. Ifa song does not please, 
the remarks elicited by the 
are always limited to these words, pronounced 
with an air of indifference :-—‘ What a very 
sad song’; while the most enthusiatic admira- 
tion never goes beyond:—‘Oh! thank you 
so much!’ which phrase is uttered essentially 
with the lips and is accompanied by the same 
ineffable smile which grected the false notes 
of Mrs. X., the purling of Miss Y., and the 
melodious reverie of Mrs. Z. These ladies are 
truly very good-natured to make spectacles of 
themselves for one another's benefit. But they 
do it with such perfect resignation that one 
cannot but feel grateful to them for adding 
their songs to the programme of the evening, 
with no other purpose than to provide a subdued 
accompaniment for the various conversations 
which are in progress. I do not desire, by 
these innocent criticisms, to offend the hospi- 
table people whose acquaintance I had the 
pleasure of making in Yokohama. I wish 
simply to show once more how squarely and 
conservatively John Bull transplants into the 
most distant countries the smallest details of 
his English home. In that faculty lies the true 
secret of his genuis for cclonizing; genuis 
which all we French lack, and without which we 
shall doubtless remain always.” 








performance 





Ir is evident that one chief purpose of Mr. 
Parnell’s Bill—the second reading of which was 
refused by the House on the 22nd of September 
—was to unite the sections of the Liberal Party; 
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or, at any rate, to bring about some defections 
in the ranks of Lord Hartington’s followers. 
The latter object seems to have been achieved, 
but only to the extent of inducing several of the 
Unionists to abstain from voting. We are not 
yet in possession of information as to the num~ 
bers in the division on the second reading, and 
cannot, therefore, say by how much Lord Har- 
tington's strength was temporarily diminished. 
So far as Mr. Parnell’s Bill itself is concerned, 
the remarkable point about it is that its author 
and his followers and political associates c m- 
mitted themselves toa prediction which a very 
short time must either verify or falsify, with a 
corresponding effect on the credit of the Irish 
Party. 
this—that unless rents are reduced and evictions 
stopped, Ireland will be the scene of a social 
war during the winter, and that outrages invol- 
ving coercion of the severest type will compel 
the Government to ‘convoke a special session 
of Parliament, and to legislate in the presence 
of highly disturbing circumstances. The Go- 
vernment, on the contrary, deny that any 
such danger is imminent: or that the evi- 
dence in their possession proves the tenants to 
be menaced with ruin and unable to pay rent 
because of the fall in the prices of agricultural 
produce. In this attitude the Ministry has the 
support of Zhe 7mesand other leading journals, 
all of which declare that no crisis exists sucli as 
would justify urgency legislation of the nature 
of Mr. Parnell’s Bill. The Parnellites have one 
advantage, or disadvantage, in this business. 
They can very easily bring about outrages 
which will partially fulfil their prediction ; while, 
on the contrary, any tendency on the part of 
the Government to overstep the limils of the 
ordinary administration of the law, will surely 
be construed as evidence against the sound- 
ness of their judgment in rejecting the Till. 
Ireland is indeed about as puzzling a problem 
in statesmanship as could possibly be con- 
One is almost driven to think that over~ 
tinkering is mainly responsible for the miserable 
condition of the vessel. 


ceived. 


Tue London Leonomist is a persistently anti- 
silver organ, being apparently unable to dis- 
abuse itself of the suspicion that the efforts and 
arguments of bimeiallists all the world over are 
influenced solely by a desire to restore prospe- 
rity 10 the silver mines of the United States and 
Mexico. From these mines issue fully two- 
thirds of the world’s silver, and the canny L'cono- 
mist “readily understands how anxious they 
are in America that Europe should back them 
up in replacing that metal upon its old level.” 
We might, therefore, expect to find the Zvono- 
mis? stoutly supporting the grand theory of the 
gold monometallists ; namely, that the remark- 





able fall in the gold-value of silver is due, in the 
main, to over-production. That, it will be re- 
membered, was the position taken by several 
gentlemen who recently corresponded with this 
journal on the subject; we, on the contrary, 
maintaining that the change in the price of 
the white metal is chiefly attributable to its 
demonetization, and that, in point of fact, 
the annual production of gold has shown 
much greater variations than that of silver. It 
may interest our correspondents to know that 
their most doughty champion, the Fconomist, 
disagrees in fofo with them and agrees entirely 
with us on this particular phase of the discussion, 





Here is what it says in one of its latest issues 


Their prophecy virtually amounts to] 





to hand :—“ But though in the past quarter of a 
century the gold yield has decreased, and that 
of silver increased, if we cairy back the com- 
parison to a date prior to 1850, it will be found 
that the gold supplies have increased the more 
considerably. Over the longer periods, there- 
fore, we may affirm that there have been no 
such violent variations between the rates of 
production of the two metals as might be sup- 
posed. The increase in both gold and silver has 
been very nearly equal. Their consumption, 
however, is an equally important consideration. 
Since 1876, the United States have increased 
their coinage of silver by full 5,000,000/, a-year 
(one-fourth of the world’s production), and the 
world’s consumption in the forms of plate, 
| jewellery, the arts and sciences is undoubtedly 
as great as ever. Great Britain has, on the 
average, coined more silver since 1871 than she 
did before, and the export of silver to the East 
has been as follows : 
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ke any material curtail- 
ment of the consumption of silver in the East. 
There have been fluctuations; but certainly, in the 
eleven years from 1875, the shipments of silver 
tothe East have been more than double what 
they were in the previous eleven years, and 
coupled with the extra coinage in America, the 
increase in the world’s production has been 
more than absorbed. No; if we seek to know 
how it is that silver has fallen, we must look for 
the explanation to the countries forming the 
Latin Monetary Union, Bi-metallic though 
they are, in name, they have not had the courage 
of their opinions, as the following figures clearly 
prove :— 

SILVER Cotvace oF Prixctpa Countrigs FORMING 

THE LaTIN Monetary Union. 








Frawes. Tru. Too 
1884 1.950 .. 85,000 

iss3 uit 280,000 

1s 228009 |. 

ost 1809 
1880 ae 
1879 800,000 
1838 $360,000 «. 

137 Bsztooo |, 18421800 
i 3 C0. 4:816,000 
1835 2,906,000 |. $590,000 
1834 2,400,000 |. $304,000, 
1893 1 Tbgtye00 |. 48/51 

72 J tsa2g.o00 <1) “219051080 
rsp 1449,000 1. 3431 000 
1840. 2,703,000 TiD4.00 |. 6,049,000 


For years these countries afforded animportant 
outlet for the steadily growing production of 
silver, but they became nervous, because the 
world would not back them up in a fallacy; and 
now, casting their theories aside, they are in 
reality more mono-metallic than England or 
Germany.” 





In colloquial Japanese there is a pithy expres- 
sion, nido dikkuré. It is generally used of a 
person who, scen from a distance, looks very 
attractive, but who when viewed closely, is found 
to be startlingly homely, We are reminded of 
this by the advertisement which recently ap- 
peared in the local press with regard to a meet- 
ing to organize an art exhibition, and by the 
result of the meeting. The advertisement ran 
thus :-—“ A meeting of those favourable to the 
holding in Yokohama of an exhibition of pic- 
tures, curios, and other art objects for the benefit 
of the funds of the Ladies’ Benevolent Associa- 
tion will be held,” &. This itself a 
surprise. The Ladies’ Benevolent Association 
is a thoroughly popular charity, and did its 
funds stand in need of replenishment, there 


was in 
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would surely be no lack of liberal subscriptions. 
‘The general impression hitherto had been that 


the Association was well supported—an im-| 


pression founded on the fact that no public 


appeals were made on its behalf, and that it| 


showed no particular alacrity in collecting the 
subscriptions of its members. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the notion of an art exhibition as a 
means of raising money appeared more than 
doubtful. 
profitable in Tokyd, although circumstances— 
as regard expense, availability of specimens, 


Such exhibitions have never proved 


and the nature as well as the size of the public 
to be appealed to—are incomparably more 
favourable there than in Yokohama. However, 
there was the advertisement. An exhibition 
“for the benefit of the funds of the Ladies 
Benevolent Association ” was projected. Of that 
there could be no doubt. But when “those 
favourable” to the scheme met at the Chamber 
of Commerce Rooms onthe 13th inst., another 
surprise was in store for many of them. They 
learned that ‘‘the principal object of the pro- 
jectors was to have an exhibition” and that 
“the motive was not purely philanthropic.” 
They also learned that, whereas their cdopera- 
tion had been solicited in the cause of the 
Ladies’ Benevolent Association, ‘‘ the Associa- 
tion was not in immediate need of money; its 
funds were not excessive, but it was able to pay 
its way.” Indeed, one report of the meeting 
ascribes to the chairman a statement that “the 
present appeal was not on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation, but on beha’f of holding an exhibi- 
tion.” Such a statement would have been 
quite consistent with the chairman's previous 
utterances, but we question whether anything so 
‘as openly said. it 
seems to come to this—that the name of the 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society has been adroitly 
employed to give popularity to a scheme which 
could scarcely have obtained much support on 


ingenuous At all events 





its own merits. The ladies, however, with their 
proverbial good nature, do not appear to object. 
Several of them have consented to serve on the 
Committee. And, indeed, we see no reason 
why the affair should not provide a certain 
measure of diversion. It has been reduced to 
its true dimensions by the discussion which 
took place at the meeting. There will be 
nothing like a representative art exhibition. 
The Public Hall will simply be decorated in an 
unusual, and doubtless very attractive, manner, 
and will then be employed for purposes of 
dancing and singing. A dance or two, and “a 
song or two,” are not exactly the sort of enter- 
tainment which old fashioned people have been 
accustomed to associate with art exhibitions ; 
but the world is happily growing careless of 
precedent. We think that we are right in giving 
this description of the plans evolved at the meet- 
ing; though it must be confessed that the 


whole thing is still a little hazy. First, whe 
Ladies’ Benevolent Association was thrust 
into the foreground; then an art exhibi- 


tion was declared to be the principal object, 
and finally it was announced that ‘“‘as to the 
necessity of glass cases, the owners of fragile 
objects would protect themselves by not exhi- 
biting them.” This last declaration practically 
excludes all objects of Chinese or Japanese art, 
except, perhaps, works in iron or bronze. ‘The 
owners of valuable pictures, lacquer, porcelain, 
pottery, ivories, wood carvings, and so forth, 
will hesitate before they consent to expose such 
things on open shelves or on the walls of a ball- 
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| room and concert-hall. If all this is realized, 
| there will be no disappointments and the scheme 
may contribute something to the general amuse- 
[ment as well as to the funds of the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Association. We venture, however, 
‘to suggest that the name “art exhibition” will 
‘be a little incongruous, and might be changed 
| with advantage for something less pretentious 


| 
and more accurate. 


\Tur Tokyé correspondent of Zhe Times has 
supplied to that journal amore detailed account 
of the progress of Treaty Revision than any 
previously published. The facts which he 
describes have, however, been familiar to a 
considerable section of the community for some 
time. As long ago as July 31st, the Zokyd 
Independent's leading columns contained the 
following resumé of the labours of the Con- 
ference :—‘ Briefly put, matters stand thus :— 
Mixed residence will be permitted throughout 
Japan within a certain date after the ratification 
of the treaties. Foreigners may freely travel 
and reside in the interior, subject to Japanese 
jurisdiction. But the law of the country will be 
administered by courts composed of {Japanese 
and foreign judges; the foreigners to be em- 
ployed by the Government, and to administer 
Japanese law only. On the other hand, for a 
few years after ratification, exterritoriality will 
prevail within the present treaty limits. Beyond 
these, only Japanese law will be administered. 
Within a stated period after ratification, the 
Japanese Government will in all probability 
prepare and promulgate Civil and Commercial 
Codes, etc., which will therefore be in force 
and practically tried several months before the 
establishment of mixed residence and 
opening of the country.” 


the 


a" 
The information embodied in this extract ex- 
tends, it will be seen, to all the main points set 
forth by the correspondent of Zhe Times. It 
is information which was always accessible, we 
believe, to persons who could be trusted not to 
make a mischievous use of it. Naturally some 
retion has been exercised, especially with 
regard to journalists who deal only in abuse and 
devote themselves to distorting the truth and 
disturbing the public mind. Such persons repel 
confidence everywhere, and it is inevitable that 
their presence in this Settlement should impose 
arestraint which diplomats would not otherwise 
feel. 





For the rest, complaints about the reti- 
cence of the Foreign Representives have been 
entertaining, in view of the fact that the new 


basis of the Conference's deliberations was 


accurately described in the columns of a local 
English journal more than two and a half 
months back. 


On the subject of commercial rivalry between 
England and Germany, and in reply to a query 
forwarded by a gentleman in Japan, a first-rate 
London authority has written the following :— 


In replying to your enquiry with respect to the asser- 
tion that of late years rail and bridge work from 
Germany have gone to England, I may at once 
say that the statement regarding rails is absolutely 
without foundation, whilst as to bridge work, from an 
experience extending over the last five years, I am 
[almost as certain that the assertion cannot be sup- 

ortd by frets, At any rate, [ have never heard of 
such a tri ‘The International Rail Makers! 
Association—or Syndicate, as it his been more fre- 
guently called—being now defunct, little need be said 
respecting it, beyond remarking that the co-operation 
of English railmakers in its establishment was pri- 
marily an act of folly, By countenancing and support- 
ing it, English manufacturers, instead of checking the 











competition of German makers, have actually fostered 
it. “They have by their action helped to open up 
markets to German rail producers hitherto closed to 
them, and thus jeopardised, instead of protecting, their 
own interests. And, after all, they have only post 
poned the crisis, for, as we now see, with the collapse 
of the Syndicate, rails have gone down rapidly ; 1 have 
no doubt whatever but that matters will right them. 
selves as soon aslow prices have induced the demand 
to grow. Now, buyers have their innings ; it will be 
the turn of the makers next, 

People are very apt to believe statements put forth 
by interested parties, the latter very frequently making 
them, knowing that those they wish to convince are 
unable either to verify or contradict such statements, 
on account of their being beyond their own sphere of 
observation, Many buyers have a preference for English 
manufactures, English work and English producers, 
probably knowing from long experience that, in dealing 
with respectable and well-known English firms, they 
can thoroughly rely upon being conscientiously served, 
a good repute being cherished by the latter quite as 
much as any commercial gains they may make. More 
harm has been done to English trade by the malprac. 
tices of foreign manufacturers and traders, (connived 
at in too many cases, if the truth must be ‘known, by 
unprincipled British’ dealers and even makers,) who 
have practised false branding or marking of inferior 
goods of foreign manufacture, and palmed them off 
afterwards as English products. 

Itis generally admitted that the manufacturers of 
the continent of Europe in general, and of Germany 
in particular, are constantly introducing improve- 
ments; but the same is equally true of English manu- 
facturers. If the Japanese Railway | Department, 
therefore, is accused of being partial to everything 
English, its detractors ought to be made to point out 
where the Germans have out-distanced the English in 
improvements, more especially those relating to rail- 
ways. It is perfectly true that the Germans have 
succeeded in replacing English manufacturers in certain 
articles in some quarters; but this has not been on 
account simply of their products being superior to 
those of English makers, but partly because they sell 
more cheaply—and short-sighted buyers too often 
prefer cheapness to quality—and partly because they 
are more persevering in " pushing” theirmanuf ctures, 

The assertion that the Germans have actually 
produced more rails than the English is absurd on the 
face of it, Those making it must be totally ignorant 
of the far greater metallurgical resources of Great 
Britain compared with those of Germany, a superiority 
too well known to require elaborate evidence in its 
support, and can never have seen statistics exhibiting 
the production of the two countries. But to counte- 
ract probable mischief arising from’ such wild asser- 
tions, and to convince doubters, a few tables are ap- 
pended to this memorandum, which set this forth clearly, 

Notwithstanding this superiority and ascendency, 
however, Englishmen are not 0 blind as not to know 
that there is room for improvement. Here is what one 
of them says:—" Our manufacturers are not as well 
educated as the Germans generally. They do not know 
as many languages, for example, and they do not take 
the trouble to siudy the needs ‘of their foreign cus- 
tomers. They rely too much upon the superiority of 
England already acquired, and take too little trouble to 
perpetuate their superiority. The Germans, on the 
contrary, feel their inferiority, and endeavour to make 
up for it by cultivation of skill and knowledge.” ‘This 
sound advice is appreciated here, and beginning to be 
acted npon. 


As to underselling English manufacturers, the Ger- 
mans, as has been stated, have been successful in 
various products, and more particularly in the hard- 
ware trade, They have also done so in isolated in- 
stances, when contracts to foreign governments for 
steel rails have been taken at ruinously low prices by 
German makers. It may be enquired how they are 
able to do this? The enquiry may be answered very 
briefly. Owing to the ample protection accorded to 
German manufacturers by a prohibitive import duty 
on rails, as on other metallurgical products, preventing 
foreign competition at home,they are able to sell dearly 
at home, and, by means of the large profits thus re- 
alised, to tender for foreign contracts at prices at which 
they would be unable to offer if they had not this re- 
serve of large profits on home-consumed products to 
fail back upon. Their exact position may be illu- 
strated by a single example. During 1885 the selling 
price to home users of steel rails was £7 a ton on 
trucks at makers’ works, The average price during 
the same time, delivered f.0.b. Hamburg, for export 
was £4 14s. per ton, They have been selling 
lately even cheaper than that. The result of this 
beautiful protective system is this, as has been 
pointed out again and again, that the German people 
have to recoup, indirectly, their rail manufacturers for 
losses the latter sustain over their foreign business. 
This ought to be a warning to other nations against 
countenancing protection; and yet, owing partly to 
misrepresentation, and partly ‘to popular apathy, 
protection has been gaining ground during the last 
decade, However, there have been signs recently of 
an approaching reaction, and there is a prospect of this 
evil of protection, like other evils, curing itself, by the 
mischief it causes and the burdens it imposes. 


As to the facts desired, they will be supplied by the 
few figures given below. ‘Those figures, taken from 





























reliable sources, although they are not so complete as. 
I should have’ liked to make them, are yet ample 
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enough to carry conviction to all, and refute misrepre- 
sentation :— 
Pronvctiow oF Pio Inox, 1876-1885. 





















ENGLAND. Gemtany. 

Years. Tons. Tons. 

1816 eccsssesesscessesee OS$8,907 s+ 1324-330 

ABI] icnsesaserenreseey 6,008,004. seecsce 

as78 6,300,000. 

T8]Q. Loicseneereesseree 0,209,434 

1K8o ? 123.833 

Bic cee 2 8,377,304 

1883 sete 849.28 
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Provuetion oF Maxuracteren IRON, 1876-1885, 

ENGLAND. GeeMany. 

Years. Tons. ‘Tons. 

1876 ose re Te 1910747 

1817 = eee 864,815, 

3878 = ong.130 

BIg eo 902,500 

18% | = 1,100,800 

A880 TI abe ret 1349.018 
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1883 14491064 

1884 i 
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* No returns available for 1876-1880, 
+ The quantities stated for Engla 
for Germany they compriseall des 
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Provvcrios oF Bessemer Steet INoors, 1876-1886. 











ENGLAND. GERMANY, 
Years. Tons. Tons. 
1816 700,000 340,083, 
1877 750,000 Bor. 110 
1818 807,527 402,507 
1819 S345tt 460,005 
1880 1,044 382 $80,500 
188 

1882 : 
1883 g70,0c0 
1884 1,338,400 
1885 1140, 500 

Pronvcrion or Steet Rats, 1879-1885. 

Years. Tons. 

182 ee 340,000 

189 ip a 

1889 - 

1881 = 

1882 1,236,785 

1883 

1884 

1885 





+ These figures include rail acc 





Exvorts oF Inox axp Stage Raits, 1880-1885, 





Years, Tons. 
1880 

1883 | 
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1885 497.341 os ISH 79 


In submitting the foregoing remarks for your con- 
sideration, I am fully aware that they embody only the 
expression of individual opinions. But I may ¢laim 
for the latter that they have been formed during a 
number of years, during which I have had exceptional 
opportunities for observation. As to the facts quoted, 
Tam content to let them speak for themselves. 





How do our American friends like this, from 
the Liverpool Daily Post :—*The Govern- 
ment, as advised by its most potent friend in 
the Press, is not to run away from ‘ mere bluff. 
Since when the expression ‘ bluff,’ borrowed, if 
we mistake not, from a low American game of 
chance, has been adopted into the guasi classi- 
cal English of Zimes leading articles we do not 
know.” A “low American game of chance”! 
What sacrilegious language! This is another 
proof of that dreadful insular prejudice which 
makes such porcupines of Englishmen in their 
intercourse with the outer world. The Zizer- 
pool Daily Post has never risen, probably never 
could rise, to the level of poker; and so, like 
the connoisseur who said that an object of vertu 
could not be good because he had not seen 
anything of the sort before, this “ provincial ” 
newspaper applies the term ‘a low American 
game of chance “to a pastime which in reality 
educa’es all the faculties that are essential to 
success in a world without a hereafter. 








We publish in this issue some telegrams of 
which two are unintelligible. The messages 
dated London, October gth, reached us some 
days ago, and were returned to Reuter’s agent 
with a request that he would take steps to 
render them comprehensible. Similarly with 
the message dated October 13th. Reuter’s avent 
answers our request by saying that we must 





clearly point out what words puzzle us. HelThe nominal capital of the various mining 
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professes entire willingness to do everything in 
his power to render the messages clear, but at 
the same time reminds us of the following 
charmingly arbitrary condition under which 
Reuter’s business is conducted :-— 


Neither the Company nor its Agents are to be held 
in any manner responsible for the correct transmission 
or due delivery of this Message, nor for any Losses or 
Expenses which may be incurred, either by the Senders 
or Receivers thereof, whether from Mutilations, Mis. 
takes, Delays, or Non-delivery or otherwise from whit- 
ever cause arising, or (if Coded in the Company's 
Code) from Errors in Coding it, or in the Interpreia. 
tion of the Code Words; but in case of Non-delivery 
by the fault of the Company or its Agents, the actual 
Sum paid for the Transmission of the Message will be 
paid to the Sender when Demanded, 


Our readers will agree, we imagine, that the 
unintelligible portions of the messages in ques- 
tion sufficiently indicate themselves, and that 
we were justified in assuming their plainness 
We have now, however, been more explicit; 
but we deem it well to publish the telegrams as 
they are, not only for the sake of what is 
intelligible, but also because the obscure por- 
tions may convey some meaning to quicker 
wits than ours 











* 
* 


* 
With regard to Bulgaria's protest, its explana- 
tion is doubtless furnished by the following 
telegram :— 





London, October 7th. 


M. Kaulbars has crdered the Commandant at Rust- 
chuk to release the plotters against Prince Alexander, 
offering a reward to the commandant of the consul st) 
troops which was refused. 


Here, too, there appears to be some blunJer 
about the word “Consular.” The one fact 
which emerges clearly enough from the fog is 
that the Bulgarian stew is still seething, and that 
the fat may fall into the fire at any moment. 


We observe that a scheme is an foot for getting 
up a ball to be given, some time in the mouth 
of December, by the Yokohama community to 
the Japanese, of whose hospitality we, in this 
The 
movement is to be welcomed, not only on 
account of its immediate object, but also be- 
cause it indicates a desire to promote that social 
intercourse which is still so meagre between 
foreigners and Japanese. An entertainment of 
this kind is, perhaps, the only means available 
to a considerable section of the community for 
returning the hospitalities of Tokyd officials, 
and we do not coubt that the scheme will be 
heartily supported. As yet the outlines only of 
the project are made public, and there appears to 
be some doubt as to the advisability of including 
the foreign residents of TokyO among the enter- 
tainers. We imagine that the general tendency 
of opinion will be against such inclusion. ‘The 
Tdkyé residents have daily opportunities for re- 


Settlement, are so often the recipients. 





ceiving Japanese at their homes or elsewhere, 
and the chief reason for their cdoperation is thus 
removed. This point, as well as other deta’ 
will, however, remain to be discussed and 
determined at the first meeting held so soon as| 
the scheme shall have received assurance of | 
sufficient support. 
be distinctly understood, we believe, that those 
who promise to cdoperate commit themselves to 
nothing until the whole affair shall have been 
submitted for public deliberation. 





In the meanwhile, it is to 








Tue Engineering and Mining Journal gives 
some interesting statistics of the mining industry 
of the United States. Of 266 gold, silver, and 





|copper mines in the country only 136 have 


ever been suff: 
dividends 





eutly remunerative to allow of 
being paid to the 





shareholde: 


| 
companies 


is stated to be $1,358,180,c00, 
of which $679,400,000 belong to the companies 
that have been able to pay dividends. The rest 
of the capital appears to be quite unproduc- 
tive. The amount of dividends paid by all the 
companies from the first is said to be about 
$157,325,000, or somewhat less than 12 per 
cent. of the original capital invested, or 23 per 
cent. of that part of the capital which from 
the beginning has been yielding dividends. 
Against this have to be placed large sums of 
money paid by the members of the various com- 
the form of ‘‘assessments.” The 
total amount of these is reported to have been 
$79,788,846, thus reducing the net profits on the 
capital sunk to about 6 per cent. Most of 
the mining companies of the United States are 
by no means of recent origin, and it is stated 
that since 1880 scarcely any additional capital 
has been invested in gold or silver mines. Of 
the 136 mines that had hitherto paid dividends, 
only 39 were able to pay such last year, and 
a still larger number of them have yielded no 
profits since 1871, Many of these mines shortly 
after their opening were extremely remunera- 
tive, and for atime large dividends were declared, 
but during recent years mining enterprise has 
yielded no profits commensurate to the outlay 
involved, and the entire industry has suffered 
from a marked depression. 





panies in 


Six Cuartes Dike has only one more chance 
of recovering a fragment of his respectabili: 
namely, a prosecution for perjury. The recent 
trial was in one respect most unsatisfactory. 
Its result merely established that no evidence 
was forthcoming to upset a decree which was 
obtained, in the first place, on the strength of a 
confession deemed by the law insufficient 
to criminate its principal object. The ends of 
true justice were not accomplished at all, though 
the requirements of the law were satisfied. The 
issue involved, as the Specfafor well puts it, was 
this:—Either Mrs. Crawford had of malice 
prepense made Sir Charles Dilke an object of 
something like public loathing without any guilt 
on his part so far as she was concerned, or Sit 
Charles Dilke had been guilty of about the basest 
and most malignant perjury that the world ever 
heard of in trying to hold up his own victim and 
the partner of his own guilt to infamy for deli- 
berately charging him with what he himself 
knew to be true.” Is it not very diflicult to con- 
ceive that Sir Charles Dilke should challenge 
the public trial of such an issue after the law 
had offered him an easy path to comparative 
vindication? We find it much easier to imagine a 
chain of circumstances by which Mrs. Craw- 
ford may have been drawn into making a false 
confession and subsequently pursuing it to its 
gravest consequences. 








She was unhappy with 
her husband, and ardently desired to be 
separated from him. She was, according 
to her own admissions, a woman of utterly 
depraved disposition, with scarcely any sense of 
shame and none of virtue. She had fallen 
once at least through sheer incontinence, and 
probably oftener. She believed that in former 
years the relations between her mother and Sir 
Charles Dilke had been of such a character 








that he must of necessity avoid appearing in a 


court of law. She believed, also, that Sir 
Charles’ high political station would deter her 
husband and friends from exposing him 
public disgrace. Sir Charles, in short, was in 








her power. With this knowledge, and seeing 
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that her sins were persistently threatening to 
emerge into the daylight, she made a statement 
to her husband. But things did not eventuate 
as she had expected. The matter was carried 
jnto court, and thenceforth she had to choose 
between adhering to her words or adding per- 
jury to adultery. Of course she chose the 
former. And now comes the singular part of 
the affair, Not one witness could be produced 
to corroborate her assertions of repeated crimi- 
nal acts with Sir Charles Dilke. Her story was 
that she visited his house some 15 or 16 times 
during 1882 and 1883, yet not one of the 
servants saw her. She swore that a woman called 
Sarah let her in and out and helped to dress 
her, but Sarah denied all this on oath. We have 
then nothing beyond the unsupported and in 
many respects very unlikely statements of a wo- 
man so singularly conscienceless that she could 
commit adultery with the avowed seducer of her 
own mother, a woman whose title to veracity— 
if anything resembling truth could be supposed 
to coexist with such vices—was completely 
destroyed by her falsehoods with regard to an- 
other lover, Captain Forster. It seems hard 
that the tales of such a woman should have pre- 
vailed against such a man as Sir Charles. He 
has, as we have said, only one chance of 
vindicating himself, and that is likely to be 
denied to him. Yet we cannot but think, judg- 
ing by the published evidence, that he is paying 
the penalty of his sin, not with Mrs. Crawford, 
but with her mother. 





We have alluded more than once to the enter- 
prise and perseverance shown by graduates of 
the former Imperial College of Engineering, 
who have made their way to America, and there, 
by laborious and patient effort, succecded in 
attaining independence. 
of Mr. M. Kurizuka—or Crizuka, as he spells 
his name to assist foreign pronunciation—who, 


Acase in point is that 


having graduated with considerable distinction 
some years ago at the Engineering College, set 
out for the States, taking a steerage passage, 
and accepted employment at sixty cents per 
diem in the Baldwin Locomotive Works of 
Philadelphia. Of course it was employment of 
the roughest character. But for that very rea- 
son it served Mr. Kurizuka’s purpose ; namely, 
the acquisition of a thoroughly practical know- 
ledge. One day, when the ex-graduate was 
hidden in the recesses of a boiler which it was 
his task to scrape, he was grected by an Irish- 
man, who looked in and observed :—‘‘ Sorrah a 
one av me doubts thin but you'll be the little 
Jap they're writing about in the papers.” Fur- 
ther enquiry disclosed the fact that Mr. Kuri- 
zuka had indeed attracted the attention of the 
ubiquitous reporter, He soon learned the value 
of a journalistic paragraph, for his employers 
took notice of him and offered him a greatly 
improved position as draughtsman. ‘This, how- 
ever, he declined to accept, being anxious to 
persevere with his practical education in the 
works. The upshot of it all is that he has now 
returned to Japan as the ‘ Agent of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia,” and that his 
friends are offering him well-merited con- 
gratulations. 





We have much regret in announcing the sud- 
den death, on Monday moming, of Mr. H. Ahrens, 
head of the well known firm of Abrens & Co. Mr. 
Ahrens had been dining in Toky6 in Japanese 
ht, and on Monday morning 
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he was attacked by an illness which quickly 
showed itself to be cholera. The best medical aid 
was immediately summoned, but Mr. Ahrens 
sunk rapidly and died in a few hours. The 
deceased gentleman was one of the most 
successful and enterprising foreign merchants 
that ever visited Japan. From the very out- 
set of his career he stepped out of the con- 
ventional groove of the open-port trader, and 
cultivated the friendship of many Japanese, the 
result being that he secured a large business, 
and is said to have made an ample fortune. 
His death will be an irreparable loss to the firm 
of which he was the head, and will be most 
sincerely regretted by a large circle of both 
Japan and foreign friends. 


Tue poetasters of the Saturday Review, and 
the Sé. Fames's Budget are so prolific and per- 
sistent in their rhyming attacks upon Mr. 
Gladstone and the Home Rulers that the follow- 
ing verses from the Spectator have at Icast the 
charm of novelty — 


EpinsurGu axp Hawick. 
Gone in the moment when victory was shouted ! 

one just when the fierce strain of battle was done; 
When the friends of disunion and discord were routed ; 

Lost when the cause they had fought for had won. 
What was their crime, then? Too well they remember 

Past pledges: they knew not how fickle your sky : 
That was only last year in the month of November, 

‘And now it is only the month of July. 

What do men say of them? Vanquished, defeated? 

Spurn, laugh, ot scorn them, erase from the roll? 

, the cause wins though its chiefs be unseated : 
Write them up vietors, the heads of the Poll ! 
tailure? What failure? If failure, they choose it : 

The mobs fickle vote is as dust in the scale : 

Proud was it to win, but still prouder to lose it: 

To give up dear honour, that— that—were to fail. 
Vet failure! Yes, here! All in vain the resistance: 

We yield, not to reason ; outnumbered we fail. 

But bark! "Did ye hear? ‘Far away in the distance, 

“Iwas the glad shout of victory borne on the gale, 
From county, from town, from a people decided 

Dear Ireland, your wrongs in the past we will own; 
But we cannot believe you can prosper divided, 

Or ficurish, dear sister, cut off and alone. 

And what shall our friends do? Go, hang their heads beaten, 

Retire to their woodlands, sink, sulk in the shade? 
Read Plato, write verses, like schvolboys from Eton, 

Play tennis, loll, lounge, in their elms’ colonnade? 
Ah, no, gallant leaders! for England is grateful 

She owes you a debt, she ean pay, and she will 

Tnion is dear, and Dismemberment hateful, 

Yeur strength, wit, and wisdom, sle needs them all still. 
‘To the artist yield art, to the student leave letters 

Yours be it in stiife of the Senate to vie! 

To make Ireland find frends, where she only feels fetters,— 

‘Ab! that were a cause beth to live for and die. 

And, O ficlile Scotland! your loss yet unknowing, 

‘To-morrow is theirs, though for you is to-day : 

For the tide that there ebbs, here in England is Nuwing, 

‘And the last in the Poll shall be first in the fray. 

A. G. B. 









































WE translate the following from the columns of 
the Michi Nicht Shimbun :— 


‘The Romaji Zasshi of the roth instant has the folloxing 
letter from Professor Toyama in answer tothe Japan Mail, 
and as we (Nichi Nichi Shin.bun) had ‘served as a 
medium for the latter journal, we now do the same for the 
Professor, for the benefit of our virtuous readers :— 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ ROMAJI ZASSHI. 

In my recently published pamphlet called Engeki Kairiyo 
Ron Shikd, 1 discussed the advisability of excluding from 
lays all allusions to brothel-houses and geisha, and in say- 
ing that prostitutes and geisha ought in future to be looked 
upon with as much contempt as possible, I referred to the 
admission of geisha to the conceit given by M, Remenyi 
in the Rokumei Kan, which was attended by a Prince of the 
Blocd, and by Japanese and foreign ladies and gentlemen, 
and laid the blame upon the managers of the concert. The 
Japan Mail seems to have had some. connection with the 
imanagers, for that journal defends their conduct in its issue 
of the 22nd instant and ridicules my opinion with regard to 
geisha, Some persons may suppose that I propose to refute 
the Fapar Mail's remarks ; but, on the contrary, I have to 
thank that journal for correcting my mistaken notions by 
the light of its transcendent wisdom, 

Firstly, Lhad thought it a disgrace to His Royal Highness 
and toforeign gentlemen and ladies of quality to sit in 
company with geisha in such a place. But, according to 
the instructions cf the journal in question, it appears that 
foreign gentlemen are willing to sit with geisha. If so, my 
anxiety has been lightened so far as forcign gentlemen 
are concerned, and for that | must thank the ¥apan Mail. 
But I feel sorry that it has not given me any instructions as 
to whether foreign ladies are also fond of keeping company 
with geisha or not. rads 

Secondly, | had thought 1 used enough discretion in 
advocating that anything relating to prostitutes and geisha 

id not he acted on the stage, and that women of those 
| disreputable classes should not ‘be allowed to make their 
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appearance in the respectable presence of gentlemen and 
ladies of high position. But the Japan Mail teaches me 
that thoughtful people do not shun the society of “these 
refined and modest-looking artistes,” but are on the 
contrary willing to show them respect. I must thank that 
journal for its definition of thoughtiul people. 

Thirdly, had believed that the musicians of the Imperial 
Household, the bands of the Military and Naval Depart- 
ments, and private musicians, like Yamose and Nakanoshima 

e tote, Kodo on the shakwhachi, and Enju-tayu and 
Kanai-tayu onthe Aiyomoto, were special artistes in this 
country. ButI thank the Yapan A/ail for its instructions 
that geisha are also entitled to be called artistes. 

tourthly, I remember to have criticized the admission of 
geisha to'a concert given in such a building as the Rokumei 
han, but have no idlea of having advocated the exclusion 
of women of that class from theatres and circuses. Even 
lam aware of the difference between these two things. | Is 
it not a curious piece of logic to ask, upon hearing that 
geisha must be refused admittance to a concert given ina 
building of the character of the Rokumei Kan, if censors of 
morals are to be stationed at the doors of Chiarini’s circus 
59 as to prevent women of that class from gaining admit. 
tance? The Fapan Mail obliges me very much by afford~ 
ing me an example of such logic. 

Fifthly, I had thought that it was Western education that 
taught me to look with contempt upon women of the 
standing of geisha, But I must acknowledge my ine 
debtedness to the Fapan Mail for the information. that 
even a man born in'the West and grown up inthe West 
may, on coming to this country and residing here for 
several years, bring his mind to such a miserable state as to 

pose that females, however disgraceful be their position, 
only their demeanour is refined and modest may he per- 
mitted to keep company with Royal princes and the wives 
of missionaries, 

Yours, et 


Tokyd, September 2gth, 1886. 


























‘Tovama Suorcut. 











To tHe Eprror oF THE “ Nicut Nicut SHimpun.” 

Sir,—In his pamphlet Engeki Kairyo-ron, Pro- 
fessor Toyama animadverted severely on the fact 
that-among the audience at M. Remenyi’s concert 
in the Rokumeikan some geisha were present. As 
editor of the Fapan Mail, criticised the Professor's 
strictures, and observed that at entertainments 
where admission is by payment, it is impossible to 
distinguish between’ individuals. All who are 
willing to pay the stipulated sum can claim the 
right of admission, and except in the case of per 
sons whose conduct is disorderly or their dress 
indecent, the managers cannot exercise any discre- 
tion, I further added that such discretion would 
be particularly impossible in the case of geisha, 
who, so far as their appearance is concerned, are 
perfectly modest and lady like. 

Professor Toyama appears to have been seriousl 
offended by this criticism of mine. He published, 
in the last issue of the Romaji Zasshi, a letter on the 
subject, and_as this letter has been reproduced in 
the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, I beg that you will 
grant me a little space to reply. 

I think your readers will agree with me as to the 
utter impossibility of exercising any arbitrary dis- 
cretion with regard to the persons who are permitted 
to take their places among the audience at theatres 
and other public entertainments. No attempt to 
exercise such discretion has ever been successfully 
made in any part of the world. It is not made in 
England, and the consequence is that not only the 
highest nobles, Lut even the sovereign and her 
family frequently attend theatres and concerts at 
which the most depraved women in London are 
among the audience. Professor ‘Toyama lays 
much stress on the fact that a Prince of the Blood, 
as well as foreign ladies and gentlemen, were pre- 
sent at the Rokumeikan. I have the fullest respect 
for Japanese Princes of the Blood, but I venture 
to think that they need not be offended by circum- 
stances far less offensive than those which the Queen 
of England and all the great sovereigns of Europe 
dure with equanimity. It is true that Professor 
Toyama seeks to draw a distinction between a con- 
cert given at the Rokumeikan and an ordinary 
theatrical performance. It is not the place, how- 
ever, but the manner of admission which deter- 
mines the nature of an entertainment. From the 
moment that people are admitted on payment of a 
fixed sum at the door, the right to say who shall enter 
and who shall not is never exercised except in the 
cases I have indicated above. Professor ‘Toyama, 
though by repute an advanced liberal, appears to 
retain some highly conservative prejudices. He 
would not have Princes and nobles attend theatres 
and concerts unless the audience is carefully sifted ; 
and in the case of the lower orders, he would 
curtail the personal liberty which belongs to every 
individual. I fear that these old-fashioned preju- 
dices are out of date. If Princes and nobles shrink. 
from the contamination of mixed audiences, they 
had better remain in their palaces and mansions, 
and not frequent places of public entertainment; 
and if respectably dressed persons of quiet demea- 
nour are not to be allowed to procure with their 
money the same diversions as other people, we 
had better go back to the days of the Yeta and 
Kawara-mono. 

1 wish to ask Professor Toyama one ques- 
tion. How many persons among the andience at 
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the presence of a few geisha? Not foreigners 
certainly, for I can assure Professor Toyama that 
to our eyes the difference between the appearance of 
a geisha and that of a Japanese lady is wholly undis- 
cernible. I am assured by many Japanese friends 
that they also cannot observe this difference. It 
seems, then, that the only persons capable of detect- 
ing the presence of geisha in a mixed audience are 
gentlemen whose acquaintance with females of 
this class is extended and intimate. Are these the 
gentlemen whose sensibilities Professor Toyama 
would guard against offence ? 

With regard to the remaining contents of Pro- 
fessor Toyama’s letter, your readers will no doubt 
have perceived that he writes in jest. No other 
hypothesis will explain the extraordinary miscon- 
siructions he has put upon what Isaid. He accuses 
me of asserting that “foreign gentlemen are 
willing to sit with geisha,” and that “females, 
however disgraceful their position, if only their 
demeanour is refined and modest may be_per- 
mitted to keep company with royal_ princes 
and the wives of missionaries.” Nothing that 
I have ever written can possibly bear these con- 
structions, and Professor Toyama, being a com- 
petent English scholar, is perfectly well aware that 
it cannot. The Professor alludes to what he has 
learned from Western civilization. I hope, for the 
sake of his reputation and for the sake ot the good 
work he is doing, that he has not learned a con- 
troversial device too common in the West; namely, 
the device of seeking to discredit an opponent by 
attributing to him monstrous opinions which he 
never professed, and which are diametrically 
opposed to the tenor of all his writing. I prefer 
to conclude that the Professor's wit got the better 
of his gravity on this occasion. 

But I am sorry, Sir, that he should think this a 
fit subject for jesting. In my opinion the social 
problems now presenting themselves for solution 
in Japan are of the gravest and most interesting 
nature. This question of the admission of geisha 
to public entertainments is a petty corollary. The 
allusions I made to it in the columns of the Fapan 
Mail were not for its own sake but for the sake of 
the inference which its manner of treatment by 
Japanese writers, and especially by Professor 
Toyama, seemed to suggest. From what these 
gentlemen say, one would suppose that, in order 
to improve the status of Japanese women, the prin- 
cipal method should be to reform the women them- 
selves. Consider the case of the geisha, for a 
moment. Professor Toyama paints these females 
in the blackest colours. He writes as though they 
were shameless and most depraved persons. I do 
not venture to pit my own knowledge and experi- 
ence in this particular matter against the know- 
ledge and experience of Professor Toyama, but [ 
do venture to assert without fear of contradiction 
that in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred the 
motive of the geisha is noble and unselfish. She 
sells herself intoa life of hardship and suffering, 
often of bitter shame, not for her own sake, 
but for the sake of supporting her parents or 
relatives. [ believe that the consciousness of 
this devoted sacrifice is generally present with her, 
and that it effectually saves her from the moral 
degradation which is an almost invariable trait 
of women of doubtful character in the West 
Thus and thus only is it possible to. explain 
the gentleness, refinement, and I might al- 
most add modesty which the geisha and yujo 
of Japan manage to preserve among. circum- 
stances of a naturally demoralizing tendency. I 
myself can recall the times before the Restoration 
when, owing to much stricter codes of social eti- 
quette than those now prevailing, the geisha was 
enabled to lead a virtuous life, and to gain a toler- 
able income by the exercise solely of her wit and 
her accoiplishments. I need not remind your 
Japanese readers how completely the rigid decorum 
of the yashiki was subsequently replaced by a 
species “of semi-military license, and how official- 
dom exchanged its stiff exclusive demeanour for 
one which combined Occidental freedom with 
Oriental autocracy. If the geisha had to bow be- 
fore the change; if she was compelled to yield to 
the masterful caprices of those upon whose favour 
her means of livelihood depended, it is not for 
these now to point the finger of scorn at her, or to 
imply that their own libertinism is the outcome of 
her submission. The spirit which inspires this 
crusade against the geisha ought, in my opinion, 
to be the first object of reform. For it is only one 
aspect of the spirit of unsympathetic and incon- 
siderate dominance which has for centuries directed 
the attitude of men towards women in Japan. 
‘The geisha are what their patrons have made them. 
‘That men cry out now against these unfortunate 
girls is much as though a painter were to try to 
excuse his want of skill by abusing the faults in his 
own pictures. I do not wish to follow Professor 
Toyama’s example by perverting his opinions, 
So far as he is concerned, it is probable that his 
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principal purpose is to improve the position of 
virtuous women by widening the gulf between 
them and their frail sisters. With such an aim 
every one must sympathize. But instead of trying 
to accomplish it by seeking to make women of 
doubtful virtue the objects of a disdain which men 
will never feel for them so long as there are two 
sexes in the world, would it not be more honest 
and more rational to educate 
Japanese men proper consideration for the feelings 
of their wives and sisters, and an active sense of 
the fact that they have no right to subject these to 
trials and humiliations which they would not con- 
sent to suffer for a moment themselves? I do not 





address myself to Professor Toyama alone or even | 


chiefly, but to others who have written on this sub- 
ject in the Japanese press. And I hope neither he 
nor they will imagine that I am actuated by any de- 
sire to oppose the urgent reform they haye in hand, 
On the contrary, I seek to advance that reform 
when I venture to suggest that they are beginning 
atthe wrong end, and that neither by preaching 
to their pure women nor railing at their impure will 
they effect their aim, So far as concerns the better 
education of women, their freer admission to so- 
cial circles and the enlargement of their sphere of 
moral and physical enjoyments, there is doubtless 
much that invites reform in Japan. But with re- 
gard to the position of the’ woman vis-a-vis the 
man, the whole ability to effect a change, not less 
than the duty of setting about the work at once, 
rests with the man. Speaking as a stranger whose 
field of observation is necessarily limited, I ven- 
ture to say that in all truly womanly qualities there 
is very little to improve in the Japanese woman ; 
whereas, in the most manly of all manly qualities 
—respect and consideration for the weak—there 
is everything to improve in the Japanese man. 
Will not Protessor Toyama devote his great abili- 
ties and large influence to that important refor- 
mation, instead of wasting his time in frivolous 
persiflage, and instead of injuring his reputation 
by caricaturing the opinions of those who admire 
him and heartily wish him success? 
Your obedient servant, F. Briwgrey. 


Tdkyd, October 15th. 














A “woxperrut discovery,” according to the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun, has been made in the 
heart of Téky6—perhaps we ought to warn the 
readers of Chiarini’s advertisements that no 
allusion to that popular entertaiment is intended. 
A policeman, named Okubo, while on his beatin 
Kébaicho, Surugadai, observed that a path 
had been trodden among the grass at the back 
of the shrine of Ota-Inari. The constable’s 
suspicions were aroused. He followed the 
mysterious track. It led him to the bank of the 
river Kanda, which flows behind Surugadai. 
Peering about, he detected the opening of a 
cave, within which was “a hairy old beggar,” 
namad Yamada Sukijiro, a native of Echu, who 
had inhabited that agreeable hole for five years, 
When Mr. Yamada first established himself 
there, he led a solitary life; but by and by 
other members of his fraternity joined him, and 
dug caves for themselves, until a bee-hive of 
seven cells with twenty inmates had been 
formed. The little colony vehemently protested 
against the intrusion of the myrmidon of the 
law, declaring that the extent of their wrong- 
doing was the excavation of lairs—a privilege 
not denied even to wild beasts. They were 
nevertheless peremptorily invited to a lodging 
in the nearest station-house. 


Tue sketch which we recently gave of the terms 
of the Hongkong opium convention does not 
please the North China Herald. “The Yapan 
Mail's article,” writes our Shanghai contem- 
porary, “says that no sort of preventive service 
is to be established in the colony, and this looks 
very like the old trick of preparing the Hong- 
kong public to hear something to its disadvan- 
tage, by explaining that things might have been 
much worse than they are.” The North China 
Herald must have been ina singularly suspicious 





gle 


humour when it imagined that this journal was | 


in the minds of| 


engaged in a trick to throw dust in the eyes of 
the Hongkong community. At all events, it 
would have been more prudent on the part of 
our contemporary to await the publication of 
details, instead of exciting itself over chimeras 
of its own creation. To unsophisticated people 
it will seem a little strange that the cOoperation 
of Her Majesty's officials to prevent the de- 
frauding of the Chinese Customs by persons 
under British jurisdiction should be regarded 
as a proper ground for demanding substantial 
concessions from China. The history of the 
intercourse between the East and the West has 
familiarized us with various ‘ vested interesis” 
which have grown out of the abuse of arbitrarily 
extorted privileges, but we have yet to learn that 
the Queen's Government can persuade itself to 
found a prescriptive right on the successful 
practice of smuggling by Her Majesty's subjects 
|to the detriment of a friendly Power's revenues. 
|If diplomacy has succeeded in getting the 
Hongkong Administration rewarded for simply 
performing its duty, it will be a trifle ungracious 
on the part of the Hongkong community to 
criticise the nature of the reward. 








Norutne could better illustrate the difference 
between the feelings with which the foreign 
public regards China and Japan, than the excite- 
ment caused in the former country by the 
proposal to hand over the postal service to native 
Officials. Letters have been written, speeches 
made, and articles published on the subject, but 
we have not yet come across one utterance 
thoroughly favourable to China’s wishes. Ata 
public meeting of the residents of Shanghai, a 
discussion took place which, so far as concerned 
want of confidence in the ability and good faith 
of Chinese officialdom, may be said to have 
been absolutely monochromatic, and which 
ended in a vote unmistakably expressive of 
conservative resolve. A gentleman who writes 
to the Hongkong Daily Press at great 
length on the matter, delivers himself of 
the most emphatic opinions as to the com- 
petence and trustworthiness of Chinese officials. 
“Let the Chinese Government,” he says, ‘“es- 
tablish confidence amongst its own people, and 
then it will be time enough to take into con- 
sideration whether we can trust our most valu- 
able property into its hands.” Yet, further on, 
this same writer expresses himself thus with re- 
gard to Japan :—“ Tt was all very well to make 
the concession in the case of Japan, as the Go- 
vernment of that country had previously proved 
its trustworthiness and its ability to carry out 
such duties.” Whether this be true or not, it 
is at all events certain that the proposal to hand 
over the postal service entirely to Japanese hands, 
met with no serious opposition at the time and 
has since been shown by experience to have 
been perfectly sound. 





Since the detructive earthquake at Charleston, 
people living east of the Rocky Mountains 
in the United States have lost the sense of 
security which they formerly enjoyed, and not a 
few large property owners in cities like New 
York and Philadelphia regard the extreme height 
of their buildings and business structures with a 
feeling of uncasiness and consternation. The 
scarcity of ground and its consequent high price 
have been a great inducement to erect tall struc- 
tures and to gain as much space for occupancy 
as possible the chief object aimed at was to make 
the buildings fire proof and to supply as many 
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places of exit as were deemed necessary in case 
offire. But earthquakes have not been specially 
provided against, as will now be undoubtedly 
the case, since faith in ferra firma has so 
rulely been shaken by the Charleston calamity. 
Investigations, such as these conducted by Prof 
Milne and others, will at once gain greater 











significance and will win wider appreciation, 
since their value has been so strongly empha- 
sized by the decline of rents in buildings once 
the pride of their constructors and an unfailing 
source of revenue to their owners. The effect 
of the distrust entertained for very tall structures 
will, of course, be felt more severely in the case 
of those intended for domestic purposes than in 
the case of similar business buildings occupied 
only in the day time. Earthquakes have 
occurred at Charleston at various intervals be- 
fore this, the first on record having taken place 
in May, 1754, while the last, but one, consisting 
only of a few and slight shocks, occurred in 1857. 
Few of the s felt durin, 












shoc the period be- 
tween these dates aroused general attention. 


Thus the recent calamity at Char! 





ston i 





really 





the first emphatic warning to Eastern cities not 
to continue the erection of very high buildings 
on the principles and methods pursued since 
about 1864, when such buildings began to 
come into vogue. 


Tue Spectator las the following preliminary 
notice of Dr. W. Anderson’s work on “the 


Pictorial Arts of Japan :— 

On the completion of this sumptuous work, we shall 
endeavour to furm an estimate of Japanese art as a 
whole, based mainly upon the materials furnished by 
these handsome px Meanwhile, we can only 
briefly notice the contents of the second and third parts. 




















just published. In these, the history of Japanese art is 
brought to a close, and its applications, methods 
and characteristics are deseribed and considered, The 


subject is entirely new; there does not even exist any 











native work upon it, and it was from a variety of 
sources, hunted out with great patience, that the 
aburdant and valuable information now presented 





had to be gathered, and methods and aims altogether 
unknown in Europe explained and illusteated with a 
fullness that leaves little to be desired, ‘To the 
opean student of art pag? is are- 


ation, and it may very we ed whether the 
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work will not be found equally instructive by the 
Japanese themselves. ‘Ihe admirable reprodactions— 
wondeats, photogrivures, and chromo-lithographs— 





contained in these portfolios reveal the gradual eman- 
Art 


cipation of Japanese from the conventional 
clissicism of the Middle Kingdom, and its entrance 
upon a stage of truthful realism which brings it into 
possible comparison with the Art of the West. It is 
in the natural schools that the highest and most 
characteristic expression of the pictorial genius of the 
Japanese must be sought; and as the nineteenth 
century is approached, the grotesqueness of imperfect 
realisation is replaced by the vigour and vitality seen 
in the productions of men like Holtusai and Kikuchi 
Yosai, which, regarded, as they ought to be, rather 
as studies or sketches than as finished pictures, both 
merit and sustain judgment according to the canons 
of Western criticism applied with a certain liberality 
But the curious impersonality ch’ ristic of the 
languages and literatures of Mongoloid peoples, veiled 
human beauty and spirituality from their ken, and 
among these examples of Far-Eastern Art, excepting 
acomposition of Kikuchi's not wholly successful, we 
find only a single instance of an attempt to delineate 
those forms of grace and loveliness which were so 
dear to the Greeks, Nor is the instance referred to 
—achromoxylograph, by Shunso,of Japane: 
admirably lithographed in colour by 

great merit asa work of art, But it is interesting as 
showing what the Japanese ideal of female beauty 
was, A slim form, a swanlike neck, a pointed, oval 
face, well-marked eyebrows, long, narrow eyes. an 
aquiline nose, long and slender, if not finely chiselled, 
anda small mouth, were the charms that led Genji 
upon his many adventures, the poets of Old Japan to 
indite their thousands of uta" (short sonnets) in 
praise of real or imaginary Lauras, as well as guided the 
brush of the artist through ten centuries of production, 
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Tue publication has b 
hong of a bi-weekly French journal entitled Le 
Courrier CHaiphong. The first number is be- 
fore us. The leading article, though written in 
simple and unpretending language, sets forth 





n commenced in Iaip- 
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a programme of considerable ambition. The 
Courrier promises not to confine itself to purely 
local interests, but to be the representative 
of the whole of Tonquin, Annam, Cambodia, 
and Cochin-China, as well as of every place in 
the Orient where French interests are at stake. 
It will also embrace home politics, and_ will 
publish telegraphic bulletins of important events 
in the West. The editor further promiscs to 
avoid everything in the nature of barren opposi- 
tion and personal attacks—an engagement 
which we sincerely wish him sufficient resolu- 
tion to observe. So far as we are in a position 
to judge, such a journal may fairly promise 
itself a prosperous career. At all events, we 
wish it the most complete success, and welcome 
its appearance for the sake of the growing in- 
terest inspired by Haiphong and the whole of 
France's new acquisitions in that quarter. 





Most of our readers will have observed in our 
notes from Japanese journals that Mr. Tatsu- 
goro Nossé, Superintendent of the Settlement 
Police Station, is about to be transferred to the 
Japanese Consulate at Fusan, as Assistant-Judge. 
Mr. Nossé has acted as chief of the Settlement 
Police Station since February, 1883, and during 
his incumbency has won the respect and esteem 
of all who have been broughtinto contact with 
He leaves the force of which he has had 
charge ina high state of efficiency, the ability 
of the detective staff specially having been ad- 
mirably developed under his direction, Mr. 
Nossé will be succeeded by Mr. Jiro Hirabe, for- 
merly of the Japanese Consulate at Hongkong. 
AccorpinG to the Diarto de Manila, M. Re- 
menyi has been very successful in his visit to 
the Philippines, large and appreciative audiences 
aving been the rule. M. Remenyi recently 
gave a concert in aid of the funds of the Hospital 
of San Juan de Dios, and half the net proceeds 
were forwarded to that institution. 

Tue North 
the following curiously rash 
regard to the Nagasaki riot :-— 








him. 











China Herald commits itself to 
statement with 


We are glad to hear that there is no truth whatever in 
the story that the brawl at Nagasaki has weakened Admiral 
Tang's position with the Chinese. Impartial observers 
who were at Nagasaki at the time of the row are convinced 
that the Chinese sailors were not to blame. at all for the 
second, which was the important, riot, The men were 
quite unarmed when they went ashore, and were laid in 
wait for by the Japanese police, who were aided by the 
Japanese people, who had armed themselves in readiness : 
and the best proof of this is the small number of casualties 
among the Japanese as compared with those among the 
Chinese. The enquiry now going on, if the details are 
ever published, will show if this account is correct. Un- 
fortunately we get most of our information on the subject 
from newspapers published in Japan, which show a natural 
partiality towards the people among’ whom the writers live. 
There is an incradicable animosity between the lower 
orders of the Chinese and Japanese, which is very embar- 
rasing to their respective governments, 





We have all heard the story of the Irishman 
who, being asked how he managed to dispose 
of a party of three local enemies whom he 
boasted of having vanquished, replied that he 
“just surrounded them and strewed the place 
with them.” The Nagasaki police must have 
been strongly imbued with this Hibernian’s 
spirit if twenty of them—for no larger number 
was at first available—undertook to “lie 
in wait for” some four hundred Chinese 
man-of-war's men. Even if our Shanghai con- 
temporary’s silly story were not contradicted by 
this manifest absurdity, it would still be neces- 
sary to show that the police had some motive 
for the undisciplined and vindictive conduct 
attributed to them. But they could not have 
had any motive. Nothing had previously oc- 








curred except the arrest of a disorderly China- 


man by a Japanese constable under circum- 
stances which did great credit to the latter's 
pluck and determination, and after a struggle 
in which both were wounded. It is, however, 
established beyond all question that from the 
very first—that is to say, days before any colli- 
sion took place—the behaviour of the Chinese 
liberty men in the streets of Nagasaki had been 
of the grossest and most lawless character. 
When, therefore, the final fracas occurred, we 
can very well imagine that the civilians taking 
part in it had not much disposition to spare the 
uncivilized roughs who had been disturbing the 
peace of the town and insulting every woman 
they met. As to the conduct of the Japanese 
police on this trying occasion, it has elicited the 
unqualified approval of foreign officials who, 
both at the time and subsequently, had full 
opportunities of judging. The contention that, 
because the Chinese went ashore unarmed, they 
cannot have contemplated any outrage, is gro- 
tesque, in view of the fact that liberty men 
never carry arms. We do not say that any 
outrage was contemplated, but we do say that 
such reasoning is of a piece with the whole of 
the defence advanced on behalf of the Chinese, 
Finally, while we should be glad to think that 
our Shanghai contemporary is right about Com- 
mander Lang, we have no difficulty in choosing 
between the cpse déxit of a newspaper and the 
statements made, to our certain knowledge, by 
responsible Chinese officials. 





‘Tue cholera returns of Toky6 during last week 
were:—Friday, 15th instant, new cases, 19; 
deaths, 21. Saturday, new cases, 12; deaths, 
10. Sunday, new cases, 6; deaths, 8. Mon- 
day, new cases, 4; deaths, 9. Tuesday, new 
cases, 5; deaths, 6. Wednesday, new cases, 
5; deaths, 7. Thursday, new cases, 5 ; deaths, 
4. Total new cases, 56; deaths, 65. 


Tue cholera returns for Yokohama during the 
past week were :—Saturday, 16th instant, new 
cases, 0; death, o. Sunday, new case, 0; 
death, 0. Monday, new cases, 3; death, 1. 
Tuesday, new cases, 3; deaths, 2. Wednesday, 
new cases, 4; deaths, 4. Thursday, new cases, 
ty deaths, 2. Friday, new cases, 2; death, o. 
Total cases, 13; deaths, 9. 


Mr. Abert Mosse, a German gentleman em- 
ployed by the Japanese Government, has re- 
ceived permission from his own Government 
to wear the decoration of the 4th class of the 
Order of Merit, conferred upon him by H, M. 
the Emperor of Japan. 


His Imprrian Mayesty THE Mrxapo has signi- 
fied his intention to accept the invitation of the 
Stewards of the Nippon Race Club, and will 
probably be present at the forthcoming Autumn 
Meeting on the second day. 


Ir is scarcely necessary to say that the rumours 
published by the vernacular press with regard 
to a proposal by Great Britain to conclude an 
extradition treaty with Japan are groundless. 


Tur Nichi Nichi Shimbun publishes the fol- 
lowing telegram :— . 
Nagasaki, October 18th, 3.30 p-m. 
‘The 24th sitting of the enquiry was held to-day. 


H.LJ.M.S. Zatachiho Kan (14), Captain Ma- 
tsumura, left the anchorage on Wednesday for 
Tatayama Bay 


IL.B.M.'s sloop Wanderer (4), Commander O. 











Churchill, left here on Friday for Hongkong, 
vid Port Hamilton. 
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THE SOCIETY FOR THE REFORM 
OF THE ¥APANESE STAGE. 
eo age 

N a pamphlet called Engeki Kairyo Ron 
iE Shiké, or private suggestions for Stage 
Reform, Professor TOYAMA endeavours to 
correct some erroneous impressions which 
have been formed with reference to the 
objects of the Stage Reform Society. He 
does not pretend to speak in the name of 
the Society, but we may assume that his 
opinions are shared by most of his as- 
sociates. He is emphatic with regard to 
changes in theatrical construction. Solid 
brick buildings, decorated, furnished and 
heated in western style are his ideal. The 
only features he would preserve of Japan’s 
present theatres are the /ana-michi and 
the Mawari-butat. 
lateral path by which the actors, in certain 
In 


The former is the long 


scenes, 
point of fact it is a relic of the days when 
theatres were of the rudest nature. Its 
original intention was to render the stage 
accessible to persons who desired to give 
presents (hana, literally, a flower) to the 
actors. Subsequently, it came to be used 
by the latter also, and there can be 
little doubt that it is a valuable addi- 
tion to the resources of the stage. For 
it enables an exterior and an_ interior 
scene to be acted simultaneously. Only 
in Japan can one see the inmates of 


pass to and from the stage. 


a house engaged in their various occupa- 
tions, and their friends or enemies ap- 
proaching from without. The mawari- 
butai, or revolving stage, needs no com- 
ment. Its advantages are too obvious. 
These, then, Mr. Toyama would retain. 
But the reforms he suggests in everything 
that concerns theatrical methods are 
most radical. Before all he recommends 
reducing the time occupied in representa- 
tions from 15 or 16 long weary hours to 
4 or § at most. He would also do away 
with the parasitical establishments which 
owe their razson d'etre to the present 
protracted representations. When a per- 
son has to spend the whole day at a theatre, 
he wants some place for occasional retire- 
ment and for procuring food. Hence the 
numerous tea-houses which cluster about a 
Japanese play-house, and in which the 
audience squander three times the cost of 
their tickets. If these were abolished, the 
price of admission mightbe raised. Apropos 
of this, Professor Toyama points out the 
great inconvenience of being obliged to 
hire a whole box in order to get a good 
place. He then passes on to the actors. 
Of their abilities he speaks guardedly. 
Boortus and IRVINGS, he says, cannot be 
expected in Japan any more than DiSRAE- 
Lis and GLADSTONES. On the whole, 
however, Japanese actors need not be 
ashamed of their capacities, But they are 
too fond of details. They do not realize 
the distinction between a drama and a 
novel, or understand that life and general 
movement are the essentials of the former, 
not the minute and oyer-studied de picting 
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of special incidents. An actor must sub- 
serve himself to the scheme of the piece 
he is acting, and must not, as is common 
in Japan, seek occasions to display his 
own idiosyncracies or specialties without 
regard to their congruity. Neither must 


he be too realistic. There is much in 
every-day life which cannot be properly 
included in the sphere of art. All this 
should be avoided. Need we say that 
Professor TOYAMA is very earnest about 
the reform of actors’ morality. He re- 
minds them that they have a place to win 
in society and that it depends on them- 
selves whether they win it. This is a 
hobby with the distinguished Professor and 
we wish him all success in riding it. But we 
doubt, greatly doubt, whether his imagina- 
tion has not clothed the life of the Western 
Kowever, it 
would be an ungratcful task to throw cold 





actor in a too rosy glamour. 


water on his enthusiasm as a regenerator 
of morals. He is all in favour of female 
Their prohibition forty years ago 
has in no way served its purpose—the im- 
provement of public morality—and has 
seriously hampered histrionic development. 
He thinks that their presence on the stage 
would refine the character of the acting, and 
that if they should unfortunately lead im- 
moral lives, they will merely replace other 
Cyprians who are still more objectionable. 
We are glad to find that his radicalism 
does not go so far as to recommend the 
total rejection of the plays which Japan 
already possesses. Among the hot-head- 
ed reformers of recent times it has been 
urged that the historical dramas now 
acted are a relic of feudal times, and 
that they recall phases of life from which 
Japan should desire to di 
entirely. The same objection applies with 
equal force to all the noblest 


actors. 





ociate herself 


dramas 
of Europe. The great dramatist will never 
seek inspiration among the smooth con- 
ventionalities and smirking decencies of 
modern life, so long as he has access to 
the annals of times when the world was 
ruled by the weight of men’s arms and the 
strength of their passions. Professor To- 
YAMA truly observes that the really valu- 
able element of a drama is, not that it 
should be a photograph of the age in which 
its scenes are cast, but that it should faith- 
fully pourtray the impulses and emotions 
of human nature amid those scenes. Be- 
sides, we must be sure that our new well 
has water in it before we close the old. 
Just as in England the Elizabethian era 
glowed with a constellation of incompa- 
rable dramatists, and as in France the 
days of Moliere, Racine and Corneille 
shine without reflection, so in Japan none 
have been found worthy to wear the 
mantle of CHIKUMATSU and TAKEDA. 
ore of the ancient mine is still the richest. 
But in one respect it is not the purest. 
The plays of Marlowe, of Congreave, and 


‘sometimes even those of Shakespeare re- 
, quire expurgation before they can be put 
So too of the most! 


on a modern stage. 


The| 


celebrated Japanese dramas. A little 
pruning may be unavoidable, but the plays 
themselves deserve to be preserved and 
acted as long as the nationality of Japan 
endures 

We do not follow Professor TOYAMA 
into the minor reforms which he suggests 
—as for example, the abolition of the stage 
demons (Aurombo) who resuscitate dead 
bodies and perform other warvetés, and the 
substitution of good music for the curious 
performance (Chodoor gidayu), half libretto, 
half accompaniment, 
been a feature of the Japanese drama. 
Enough has been said to show that the 
aim of the Professor, and presumably of 
the Association which he has been so 
instrumental in forming, is the complete 
remodelling of the Japanese stage upon 
It will be a work of time 
and much labour, but that it is worth the 
expenditure of both cannot be doubted by 
any one whois familiar with the wonderful 
power of the Japanese actor in both tragic 
and comic lines. 


which has always 





European lines. 





A GLIMPSE OF WHAT IS PASSING 
AWAY. 
ye 

HE festival at Ikegami on the 12th and 
13th instant was attended by a cease- 

less throng of people not only throughout 
the day but during a great part of the 
night also. It is said that the copper cash 
thrown into the sa/sen-bako at this festival 
generally aggregate from fourteen hundred 
to fifteen hundred yen daily. Assuming 
that the average contribution per head is 
2 sen—a liberal assumption—this would 
show that the number of worshippers at 
the shrine during the two days of the 
jfestival is about one hundred and fifty 
thousand. 





A statistician might infer from 
these figures that the religious sentiment 
of the inhabitants of Téky6é is more active 
than people generally imagine. But we 
doubt, on the whole, whether religious 
sentiment has very much to do with the 
matter. A festival at a big temple isa 
sort of gala day with the Japanese. If the 
weather be fine and the temple easily ac- 
cessible, everyone goes there who can 
spare time for an outing. Thus, if the 
tiny band of devout folks who listen to 
the sermons at the Ikegami temples, be 
compared with the gay multitudes who 
roam about the beautiful woods, enjoy the 
view, and frequent the various entertain- 
ments provided for their diversion by 
itinerant showmen, the ratio of fanaticism 
to frivolity will be found a little startling. 
Thoroughly characteristic of the national 
disposition are these festivals. Imagine 
|the precincts of an European cathedral on 
» Jug- 
performing 
the business of 


a Saint’s day occupied by acrobats 
glers, travelling menageries, 
dogs, and so forth, while 
prayer and preaching proceeds vigorously 
within the walls of the building. Even 
then you have but a partial conception of 
s country 





the Japanese reality ; for in this 
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temple buildings stand open throughout 
the whole of one side, so that the people 
who happen to be praying within are 
practically a part of the audience en- 
And 
in this you have an example of perhaps 


joying the penny shows without. 


the most prominent trait of Japancse 

Sham unknown in this 
At a theatre, for example, all 
it may be of a duel to the death, 


character. is 
country. 

the details 
it may be of a determined suicide, are 
acted with the utmost fidelity. But when 
the victim falls, no further attempt is made 
to perpetuate the delusion. The mannerof 
disposing of the corpse is not in the play. 
Very well then: let the corpse take itself 
off as best it can, either at the touch of a 
stage devil with a crape-covered face, or 
under the flimsy shadow of a fragment of 
cloth held between it and the audience. 
What is the use, argues the Japanese, of 
attempting any delusion in such matters ? 
Every one knows that when DANJURO cuts 
himself open, or when KikUGORO slaugh- 
ters SADANJI, the same actors will perform 
the same roles to-morrow and the day 








after. Up to the point of falling, ap- 
parently lifeless, on the stage, the condi- 
tions of the tragedy must be observed, 
but to carry the pretence any farther 
In the West canons 
of histrionic art have become so strict that 
an actor is no longer permitted to respond 
toacall and come before the curtain be- 


would be fruitle: 





tween the acts. The audience must never 
be reminded that he is only an actor until 
the last word of the play has been spoken. 
Such sustained realism is not yet appre- 
ciated in Japan. Therefore, even at a re- 
ligious festival, no effort to dissimulate the 
traits of which humanity can never divest 
itself is encouraged or expected. The 
great majority of the people come for 
the sake of the holiday as much as of 
the worship. Let them, therefore, amuse 
themselves. Religion, in this part of the 
Orient at all events, does not prescribe 
austerity of manners or asceticism of 
life. The Gods are not shocked be- 
because a monkey turns summersaults 
under the eaves of thcir sanctuaries, or a 
rope-dancer balances himself in the shadow 
of their shrines. And the rope-dancer, 
also, is an instance of this practical spirit. 
In Europe a female gymnast of this class 
dresses in flesh-coloured tights and seeks 
to place her womanhood as much as pos- 
sible in suggestive evidence. In Japan, 
nothing of the kind. The business is rope- 
dancing, not meretricious posturing. The 
latter may be all very well in its way, but it 
has nothing to do with poising one’s body 
on some strands of plaited hemp. The 
girl who undertakes to exhibit skill in the 
art of equilibrium wears garments which, 
while they are excellently suited to her 
performance, are even better qualified to 
divert your attention from the sex of the 
performer. There, too, is a priest com- 
placently watching the mancuvres of the 
performing birds. Why not? They are 
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jaunty, saucy little chaffinches as ever 
exhibited themselves in public ; and to see 
them skip out of their cages, bow to their 
trainer and the audience, ring bells, count 
coins, pound rice, and do the wood-pecker 
business against every convenient post, is to 
feel that even POLL SWEEDLEPIPE’S water- 
drawing sparrow was a comparative infant 


in point of intellect. So the praying goes 


on, and the rattling of cash against the|s 


bars of the money-chest, and the burning 
of incense, and the chattering of monkeys, 
and the shouting of showmen, and the 
perpetual rippling of laughter and cheery 
talk as the great, good-humoured multitude 
flows to and fro, not a bit nearer to hell or 
farther from heaven because its units have 
studied no hypocritical mien of sanctimo- 
niousness, or been trained to deceive their 
deity by putting a veneer of puritanism 
over the instincts which he has implanted 
in their breasts. Is this civilization or is it 
barbarism? Whichever it be, we cannot 
but regret that foreign teaching and exotic 
customs are beginning to alter its charac- 
ter. Will Japan find herself better off as 
she becomes more and more fully versed 
in the science of dissimulation ? Will she 
be approaching a higher ideal when she 
has covered her artlessness with the sack- 
cloth of false sanctity, and scattered ashes 
her 


of suggestive conventionalism over 


unconscious candour ? 


THE LAW AND MARINE INSUR- 

ANC. 

eee 

RY interesting particulars are pub- 
lished by 7he Times with regard to 
the evidence collected by the Royal Com- 
mission of Inquiry on the Mercantile Ma- 
tine, appointed after Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s 
i he filled 
the post of President of the Board of Trade. 
Public opinion was pretty evenly divided 
in respect of the subject which mainly oc- 
cupied the attention of the Commission. It 
was mentioned, on one side, that the number 
of lives lost by shipwreck had increased 
greatly of late years, and an explanation 
of this was said to be furnished by the habit 
of insuring to the full value vessels, their 
cargoes, freights, and profits. On the other 
side, it was vehemently denied that any 
existed between insurance 
that statistics 
furnished grounds for uneasiness, inasmuch 
as, although the loss of life at sea in 1881 
had been great, it was nevertheless below 
the average of former times, due allowance 
being made for the increase in the number 
of ships concerned. Some of the most 
trustworthy evidence elicited by the Com- 
mission goes to support the latter view. 
The experience of insurance companics, 
we are told, is contrary to the theory that 
insurance conduces to the casting away of 
sels. Fraudulent attempts of this nature 
ve reference generally to the cargo rather 
It has to be remembered 








unsuccessful legislation when 





connection 


and shipwreck, or even 


¥ 





ha 





than to the ship: 





that the operation of bringing about the 
loss of a vessel is one of much risk and 
trouble. It involves the complicity of a 
great number of persons, all of whom 
must be recompensed and their safety pro- 
vided for. Moreover, the magnitude of 
the crime is quite out of proportion to the 
difficulty of proving it. Above all, the 
fact that rates of insurance exhibit a 
eadily downward tendency shows that a 
feeling of stronger confidence is being 
established between insurers and insured. 
Comparing the rates charged in 1874 and 
1884, it appears that between London and 
Calcutta, London and New Zealand, 
London and Melbourne, and London and 
New York, there were reductions amount- 
ing, in the case of steamers, to 50 per cent., 
35 per cent., and 33 per cent., 33 per cent. 
respectively. The inference justly sugges- 
ted by these figures is that underwriters do 
not share the suspicions so strongly urged 
in some quarters. The Commission elicited 
from one witness a recommendation that 
the law should impose stricter obligations 
on shipowners to prove loss ; but this testi- 
mony was immediately followed by that of 
an expert who declared that the best 
repaired and best found vessels are in- 
variably those most fully insured. There 
was also a noteworthy consensus of opinion 
hostile to the methods of the Board 
of Trade. Some witnesses found fault 
with the system of marine enquiries con- 
ducted by the Board, or underitsinstruction, 
in cases of shipwreck ; others insisted that 
its administration should be entirely remo- 
delled, and that a number of marine experts 
should be included in its personnel; others 
were of opinion that the réle of the Board 
should be limited to inspection and verifi- 
cation, and that it should not exercise any 
juridical function except that of prosecu- 
ting before the public tribunals. To this 
last suggestion the Board justly replied 
that it is often necessary to conduct en- 
quiries with the utmost promptitude, and 
that grave inconveniences would result 
from reliance on the tardy and formal pro- 
cesses of the law courts. 





Upon one point 
there appears to have been virtually uni- 
versal agreement; that, in order to avoid 
over-loading, a line of flotation must be 
more rigidly fixed. It was even urged that 
this principle should be extended to foreign 
vessels frequenting English ports. But 
the Board of Trade traversed the latter re- 
commendation, on the ground that such a 
step might provoke reprisals, and that it 
would be more prudent merely to direct 
the attention of foreign Governments 
to the course adopted in England, and to 
invite them to consider the possibility 
of arriving at an uniform practice in 
a matter so important. Briefly, then, the 
probable outcome of the exhaustive en- 
quiry conducted by this Commission is that 
no attempt will be made meddle with the 
business of insurance; that stricter mea- 
sures will be adopted with regard to the 





‘load-line, and that some reform will be 
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effected in the Board of Trade. The COMMERCIAL CHANGES. with authority of China and the Chinese, 


Board of Trade owes its origin to the 
Protector. In 1655, he appointed a Board, 
consisting of his son, RICHARD CROMWELL, 
several members of the Privy Council, 
together with some Judges and prominent 
merchants, to consider how the traffic and 
navigation of the Republic might be pro- 
and regul: 
seems to have been accomplished by this 
body, and in 1660 CHARL IL. 
another Board to collect information with 
regard to imports and exports, and for the 
He also instituted 


moted ated. Nothing special 


instituted 





improvement of trade. 
a Colonial Board. In 1672 the two bodies 
were united, but three years later both 
were abolished and their functions en- 
trusted to the Privy Council. WittiaM III. 
resusciated the Board of Trade and of the 
Colonies in 1659, and JoHN LOCKE was 
one of the Lords Commissioners. In 1768, 
the creation of a Colonial Department 
deprived the Board of its most interesting 


duties, so that, in 1780, BURKE denounced 








it in the House aclosed chamber in 


which cight members of P 


as 


geNTiSand pounds sterling 
for the sole purpose of acquiring the 
right to ask for two thousand a short time 
afterwards.” On his motion the Board was 
abolished, as was also the Colonial Depart- 
ment, the functions of the latter 
transferred, first to the Home Office, 
afterwards (1801) to the War Office. 

Board of Trade, 
ded by an Order in Council, in 1756, under 
the form of a Permanent Committee. The 
Committee comprised the Archbishop of 
CANTERBURY, Primate of all England, the 
First Lord of the Treasury, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, the princiy i 
of State, the Chancellor of the 
and the 
besides several other notable func i 
This august body had no real functions of 


an. Its 


however, was reconstitu- 











Exchequer, 





Speaker of the House of Commons, 





onari 






kind to perform. rules never 





even fixed the dimensions of a quorum, 
and taken 
on his own shoulders the whole responsi- 
bility of deliberating and deciding. Indeed, 
it was not until some years after the office 


the President seems to have 


of President had existed in practice that 
Parliament formally created it and  en- 
dowed it with ary of two thou 
sterling. ‘The same is true of the Vice- 
s, however, replaced by 
The 
last step converted the conventional Com- 


nd 





a sa 





President, who w 





a Parliamentary Secretary in 1807. 


mittee into a veritable Department, and the 
President of the Board of Trade is now 
almost invariably a prominent politician 
with a seat in the Cabinet. It is easy to 
conceive that a body whose character has 
varied so much from time to time, may 
offer a rich field to the active reformer. 
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—_ 
HE following. article, 
years ago, but not published, by a gen- 
1 with the conditions 
of foreigntrade inChina and Japan, hasbeen 
placed at our disposal. It will be seen, 


written some 





tleman well acquain 


that it not only furnishes an independent 
of what has been said in 
these columns on the same subject, but 
is also an evidence that the aspects of that 
trade, which recently elicited so much com- 
ment, have long been evident to careful 
observers :— 


corroboration 


At atime when complaints are rife as 
to the general dulness of English business 
in the Far East, it may be well to glance at 
some of the causes which—apart from 
occasional ups and downs due to war or 
rebellion, speculative mania, or the opera- 
tions of nature—have b long and 
steadily at work in the East itself to bring 
about the present depression. In the 
earlier days of our trade with China facts 
fully warranted the popular notion. that 
this commerce wasa certai 



































pot Tory long ago, w mien ie Ue 
la China merchant was to be a veritable 
nabob. Japan too, in a less degree, 
kly filled the coffers of foreign traders 
ng the first period of her intercourse 
with the West. That glishmen reaped 
tl (en share of the rich harvests of thos 
palmy days was the natural result of causes 
}two obvious to need precise relation. In 
China especially, fabulous fortunes were 
svon and © y amassed by the few British 
“hongs ” which, though now dead or dying, 
still ive in memory embodiments ol 
power, luxury, and wealth, and which for 
years enjoyed a virtual monopoly of this 
colossal and lucrative commerce. Wa 
and revolutions only swelled the prof 
e “lire-cating merchants ” at the ports of 
inaand Japan, and were even declared 
to be not altogether unwelcome. Gre: 
n's policy was moulded to their de- 
treaties and tari ministering to 
the growth of their trade and of their gains, 
e forced upon helpless and unwilling 
nations; and in China, by the complacency 
of the Chinese thems Ives, foreign mer- 
chants slipped into a highly remunerative 
coasting trade, which was not authorised 
by treaty, and which, though of great ser- 
vice in’ the development of commerce, 
ised considerable loss to thousands of 
aring nativ 
An incidental but not little curious fea- 
ture of the traffic of this prosperous era, 
and one which may perhaps be held to ac- 




























































count in some measure for its gradual 
decline under later and less favourable 
circumsta is the fact that all the 





busines 





s it indeed continues to 
be—really carried on by native middle- 
men. Principals seldom if ever meet. 
Vhether from exclusiveness, laziness, race- 
antipathy, indifference, or ignorance, our 
mercantile men as a body have never con- 
cerned themselves to learn anything of the 
language, history, culture, or habits— 
scarcely even of the character and modes of 
thought—of the Fastern races with which 
they have had such extensive and intimate 
dealings. Neither years nor circumstances 

have in any perceptible degree pierced 
that seemingly impassably barrier which 
PALGRAVE, with his usual graphic power, 
years ago described as separating the Ori- 
alfrom the Englishman, Of the gentle- 
men in our Eastern hongs who speak as 
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Japan and the Japanese, not one in ten, if 
the truth were known, has ever so much as 
read a book about the country he lives in 
—about those ancient and’ interesting 
peoples whom, with the spirit proper to 
the average Englishman in. the he 
views with suspicion, contempt, and dislik 
and consigns to the vague and general 
limbo of barbarians and “niggers.” The 
foreign press, with one or two brave and 
honourable exceptions, panders to the 
popular sentiment. Men cannot, as" Chi- 
nese"’ GORDON wrote, run counter to public 
opinion in the East and exist there; and 
the press is wise in its generation and 
reviles to order. Perhaps in China the 
native himself contributes in some degree 
to the maintenance of the gulf of separa- 
tion, But this cannot be said of Japan, 
where even the Government has set a fine 
example of friendly efforts to bridge it over. 
Whatever the causes, the facts remain 
that the two classes, native and English, 
are thus wide apart from one another, that 
they have made no. successful mutual 
approach to social or domestic intercourse, 
and are coutcpt-to carry on their daiiy work 
under the miserable system of Chinese 

“compradors” and Japanese “ banto,” 
speaking the vile jargons known in the 
East as“ pidgin.” 

More prominent, however, among the 
causes of the decline of British commercial 
supremacy in China and Japan is the great 
and growing tide’ of competition which 
late years” have witnessed. Amongst 
Western rivals, Germans in particular, not 
a few Dutchmen and Americans, and a 
sprinkling of French, Portuguese, and 
others, now effectually jostle our own 
merchants in the race for wealth. The 
old palatial English hongs have collapsed, 
withdrawn, split up, or otherwise fallen 
from their former high aller 
firms, of more recent origin, with difficulty 
hold their own. Such, in fact, has been the 
overgrowth of the numbers and rivalry of 
foreign business hous in Far Eastern 
ports that their present mode of existence 
readily recalls the travcller’s story of the 
precarious livelibood which the Shetland 
Islanders gain by washing one another's 
clothes. And all of them have now to face 
a yet more formidable class of opponents 
—the native merchants. These, having 
learned from us, on the spot and clse- 
where, our language and methods of busi- 
ness, and bringing to their task acute 
minds, great natural aptitude for trade, 
cheaper methods of conducting it, anda 
thorough knowledge of their countrymen’s 
requirements, are the commercial antago- 
nists whom our Eastern men of business 
have most to fear. The Californian lament 
of being “ruined by Chinese cheap labour” 
bids fair to find its echo in the mercantile 
circles of the Far East, not alone in 
China, but in Japan. Already this op- 
position has been fairly well established, 
and no earthly power is likely to really 
break it down. In China's coast and river 
carrying trade especially, wealthy Chinese 
firms participate to a large extent. The 
very class whom Europeans first taught and 
employed have entered the lists against 
them. Nor is this movement limited to 
China. In the Bornean Archipelago, as in 
Singapore, Malacca, and Penang, Chinese 
lead the merchant host; Japanese have 
until now had Korean trade all to them- 
selves, and are making a respectable 
show in Hongkong and other ports, 
besides maintaining —what they have 


never yet relinquished—the monopoly of 
Original from! sag 
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their own coast trade. No competitors 
could be more dangerous or more un- 
welcome to foreigners in the East. Their 
strength and numbers are great, their 
local knowledge and advantages’ over- 
powering, and, if in commercial standing 
and morality they are nominally inferior 
to their Western rivals, time and ex- 
perience are fast eliminating the dif- 
ference. While foreign trade with the 
East is on the whole increasing steadily, 
the foreign communities, especially in 
Japan, are fast dwindling. Many mer- 
chants are leaving ; those who remain are 
discontented. Yokohama traders, many of 
them men of high abilities and practised 
knowledge, while struggling stoutly against 
the tide by which they are being over- 
whelmed, ate prone to ‘set it down to the 
machinations of the Japanese Government, 
to fluctuations in silver, in fact to every 
cause but the true one. Hongkong 
colonists cry out as of old that the 
Chinese Customs “blockade "—a matter 
in which the Chinese have all along 
been absolutely in the right—is de. 
stroying their business. None of these 
seem to admit the real cause of the great 
changes of latter days—that local trade is 
gradually moving out of its old artificial and 
temporary grooves into healthier, cheaper, 
and more natural channels, in which it will 
be freer to develope and prosper. If, how- 
ever, this movement be fraught, as it seems 
to be, with more or less of disaster to 
English and other resident traders, it is 
something to know that on the whole it 
must prove a source of benefit to the 
merchantsand manufacturers of Europe and 
America. Orientals will go on buying from 
the West all that they require, no matter 
who conduct the business of the port: 

Lancashire and Yorkshire cannot but gain 
by any change that brings them within 
easier and cheaper reach of their Eastern 
customers. 
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We hercby give Our Sanction to the present 
Ordinance relating to the Redemption Public Loan 
Regulations and order it to be promulgated, 

[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.] 
[Privy Seal.] 

Dated the 16th day of the roth month of the 
loth year of Meiji. 

Countersigned by Count Iro Hironumt, 
Minister President of State. 

Count MarsveaTa Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 














Imreriat Orpinance No, LXVI. 


Tue Repemrtion Pustic Loan ReGusations. 
Art. I.—The Redemption Public Loan shall be 
raised to redeem, and settle the accounts of, 
Domestic Public Loan Bonds hitherto issued and 
bearing interest above six per cent. per annum. 

Art. 11.—The Redemption Public Loan shall be 
limited in amount to yen 175,000,000, and shall 
be raised by degrees by the Minister of State for 
Finance, according to financial convenience. 

Art. [1].—The rate of interest of the Redemp- 
tion Public Loan Bonds shall be five per cent. per 
annum. 

Art. IV.—The Bonds to be issued for the Re- 
demption Public Loan shall be unregistered and 
provided with coupons, and shall be of five 
denominations—yen 5,000, yen 1,000, yen 500, yen 
loo, and yen 50. But the Bonds may be made 
name-bearing at the request of the owner. 

Art. V.—The conditions of the Redemption 
Public Loan Bonds shall be fixed by the Minister 
of State for Finance, and by him publicly an 
nounced beforehand, 
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Art. VL—When the Rede: nption Public Loan} 
's to be raised, the Minister of State for F nance 





h | 
shall determine the amount and. value of the 
Bonds to be issued, the date of application, the 





mode of payment, ete, and 
to the public som| 

Art. VIL—When the 
any particular period exceeds 
tion Public Loa 
the Minister o} 
Bonds, 


shall make them known 
time in advance. 

ount applied for at 
that of the Redemp- 
n Bonds to be issued for that period, 
f State for Finance shall issue the 
beginning with the highest bidder and 















stopping when the required amount has. been 
obtained. When applications are similar. in 
amount, the quantity of Bonds applied for shall be 
reduced in equal proportions, 


Art. VIIL—In case the payment is to be made 
in several instalments, any person who does not 
complete his payment within the fixed period, 
shall pay, from the day following the last day of 
the fixed period of payment until the day of actual 
payment, interest at the rate of seven per cent. 
per annum, 

When, in the above case, payment is not made 
within three months after the fixed period of pay- 
ment, Bonds shall not be granted, and the amount 
of money already paid shail be forfeited, 

Art. IX.—The principal of the Redemption 
Public Loan shail be left unredeemed for five years 
alter the year in which it is to be raised sand after 
these five years, it shall be redeemed in fifty years 
by drawing lots. The amount to be redeemed 
each time shall be fixed by the Minister of State 














for Finance, and by him publicly announced some 
time beforehand. 
Art. X.—When lots are drawn for redemption 





of the principal of the Redemption Public Loan, 
the process shall be performed at the head office of 
the Nippon Ginko, in the presence of more than 
three officials of the Department of State for Fi- 
nance, more than two offic of the Board of Audit, 
and not less than two officials of the Nippon 
Ginko. Persons who possess Redemption Public 
Loan Bonds amounting to more than yen 300,000 
face value, may be present at the drawing of lots. 

After the drawing, the Nippon Ginko shall be 
ordered to advertise the number, kind, and amount 
of the Bonds drawn, 




















Art. XL—Interest on the Redemption Public 
Loan shall be paid in June and December each 
year. 

Art. XIL—When the principal has been paid 





hefore the 15!h of any month, i 
demption Public Loan s 
latter half of that month; and when payment has 
been made after the 15th, interest shall be com. 
puted from the next month. _ For the year in which 
the principal is redeemed, interest shall be cal. 
culated according to the number of months 
Previous to the month in which redemption takes 
place. 

Art. XIIL.—When interest is received, the ow- 
ners of the Redemption Public Loan Bonds shall 
cut the coupons and present them at either the 
Nippon Ginko, its Branch Offices, or Agencie 

Art. XIV.—When payment of either principal 
or interest of the Rede: ption Public Loan is not 
applied for, such payment will not be allowed, in the 
case of principal, after fifteen full years from the 
month of redemption, and, in the case of interest, 
after five full years from the month of payment. But 
when payment of principal or interest has been 
deferred on account of the loss, defacement, or 
injury of Bonds, or when the request for such pay- 
ment cannot be made on account of a law suit, the 
extent of the delay shall not be taken into account. 

Art. XV.—When an unregistered Bond is to be 
changed into aname-bearing bond, an application, 
signed by the Headman of the Distrect, should be 
sent with the Bond to the Department of State for 
Finance, through the Nippon Ginko, its Branch 
Offices or Agencies, 

Art. XVI.—In case of the sale, purchase, or 
transfer by gift of a name-bearing Bond, an ap- 
plication signed by both parties should be sent to. 
gether with the Bond to the Nippon Ginko, its 
Branch Offices or Agencies, in order that the name 
may be changed. 

Art. XVIL—In cace the owner of name-bearing 
Bonds dies, his heir should go through the process 
mentioned in the preceding Article, by presenting 
an application accompanied by a document signed 
by the Headman, proving that the claimant is the 
Proper sucesso} 

Art. XVIIL—When name-bearing Bonds are 
left by the will of a deceased owner toa Person who 
is not his proper heir, the process of changing the 
name on the Bonds, as described in the foregoing 
Article, should be gone through, with the proper 
heir as witness. When there is no heir, not less 
than two of the relatives of the original owner 
should act as witnesses. 


nterest on the Re- 
| be calculated from the 
































Art XIX.—In case of the transfer of owner- 


ship of name-bearing Bonds on account of bank- 
ruptey of the original possessor, the new owner 
should go through the process of changing the 
hame on the Bonds, by presenting in conjunction 
with the latter a document of proof to the local law 
court. 

Art. XX.—When Redemption Public Loan 
Bonds or coupons have been lost by fire, flood, ot 
other accidents, a grant of new Bonds or coupons 
or payment of interest may be applied for, with 
more than two witnesses, to the Depactineae of 
State for Finance, through the Nippon Ginko, its 
Branch Offices, or Agencies. _In such a case, when 
the Department of State for Finance deems’ proof 
of the loss sufficient, new Bonds or coupons shall 
be immediately granted, or interest paid, as the 
case may be. 

Art. XXIL—When a Redemption Public Loan 
Bond or its coupon has been lost, the fact should 
be reported to the Nippon Ginko, its Branch 
Offices, or Agencies. The same process should 
be observed in the case of recovery. 

On receiving such a report, the Nippon Ginko 
shall advertise the circumstance in the public 
Papers at the expense of the owner who has for- 
warded the report. 

Art. XXII.—When the loss of Bonds or coupons 
has been reported, the Nippon Ginko, its Branch 
Offices, or Agencies should suspend’ payment of 
the lost Bonds or coupons, 

Art. XXIIL—When Bonds or coupons, the loss 
of which has been reported, are brought to the 
Nippon Ginko, its Branch Offices or Agencies, the 
recovered documents shall be kept by the Bank, 
and the fact intimated to the owner who has 
reported their loss. The disposal of the Bonds or 
coupons shall be resolved upon after the right of 
ownership has been established bya proper process 
gone through by the person who brought the articles 
and the person who reported the loss, 

Art. XXIV.—When one period of payment of 
interest has clapsed by after the reporting of the 
loss of any name-bearing Bonds, a grant of new 
Bonds may be applied for, with two witnesses, to 
the Department of State for Finance, through the 
Nippon Ginko, its Branch Offices, or Agencies. 

Att. XXV.—When six full years have elapsed 
after the reporting of the loss of unregistered 
Bonds, or when four full years have elapsed 
alter the period for payment of interest in the case 
of lost coupons, and the documents still remain 
missing, either new Bonds shall be issued or in- 
terest paid to the reporter of the loss. After those 
periods of time, any person who finds the lost 
Bonds or coupons shall have no tight except that 
of instituting a law-suit against the reporter of the 
loss, 

Art. XXVIL—When a lot drawn falls upon a 
lost Bond it will be without effect. 

Art. XXVII.—When Redemption Public Loan 
Bondshave been injured or defaced, new Bonds ma’ 
be applied for, by sending in the old Bonds to the 
Department of State for Finance, through the 
Nippon, Ginko, its Branch Offices, or Agencies. 
When the genuineness of the Bonds is established, 
the Department of State for Finance shall issue 
new Bonds, and in the case of those Bonds the 
genuineness of which is not altogether apparent, 
their disposal shall be the same as in the case of 
lost Bonds. 

Art. XXVIII.—In the cases of a change of 
Bonds, according to Art. XV.; of a change of the 
name of the owner, according to Art. XVI. Art. 
XVIL, Art. XVID, and Art. XIX 3 of issue of a 
new Bond, according to Art. XX, Art. XXIV., 
Art. XXV., and Art. XXVIL; and of a change of 
the office for disposing of name-bearing Bonds, 
the Nippon Ginko, its Branch Offices, or Agencies 
may levy reasonable commission from the owner 
of the Bonds, 

Art. XXIX.—The witnesses mentioned in Art. 
and Art, XXIV. shall be such as will give 
satisfaction to the Nippon Ginko, its Branch Offices, 
or Agencies, 

Art. XXX.—Redemption of the principal of any 
of the Public Loan Bonds hitherto issued with 
interest above six per cent. per annum, may be 
accomplished at the request of the holder of the 
Bonds and according to the convenience of the 
Department of State for Finance, in Redemption 
Public Loan Bonds. 

Art. XXXI.—The expenses of the manufacture 
and issue of Redemption Public Loan Bonds, and 
interest on the same for the year of their issue, may 
be paid out of the amount raised by their issue. 

Art. XXXIL—The rules of procedure with re- 

d to the raising and redemption of the Redemp- 
tion Public Loan, the payment of interest, the 
modification of Bonds, etc,, shall be fixed by the 
Minister of State for Finance, and all business 
connected with these matters shall be conducted 
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THE REDEMPTION LOAN BONDS. 
+ 
Onpixance No. XXX. or THe DerartMeNT oF 

Srate ror Fix 








[t is hereby notified that, in accordance with 
Art. XXXIL of the Redemption Public Loan Re- 
gulations, proclaimed by Imperial Ordinance No, 
LXVL. of this year, the undermentioned rules of 
procedure have been established. 





(Signed) Count Marsuears Masayosmt, 

Minister of State for Fin: 

Dated the rath day of the roth month of 
the 12th year of Meiji. 





PROCEDURE FOR THE REDEMPTION 
Pusiic Loan, 


Res or 


Section L—Issue ov Bons. 

Art. Applicants for Redemption Public Li 
Bonds should notify the amount and value they 
desire allotted, to the proper office (meaning either 
the head-oflice of the Nippon Ginko or any of its 
branch offices or agencies) within the time fixed 
by the Minister of State for Finance. 

‘Those applicants who, in terms of the last 
portion of Art. LV. of the Redemption Public 
Loan Regulations, desire the issue of pearing: 
Bonds, should state so to the proper office at the 
time of sending in the above mentioned application. 

Art. [L—Applicants for Redemption Public 
‘VoaniBandeshaitd pay, at the time they send in 
their applications, a sum of money as security, 
ata rate to be fixed by the Minister of State for 
Finance. Applicants will receive from the proper 
office a receipt for the security money so paid. 

Art. [I.—Applicants for Redemption Public 
Loan Bonds should, within a period fixed by the 
Minister of State for Finance, pay the amount of 
their application, minus the security money. ‘The| 
receiving oftice will give applicants a receipt for 
the money so paid. 

Art. 1V.—When an applicant dies, after re- 
ceiving receipts for security money and for the 
portion of the amount of his application already 
paid, but before completing: the payment, the heir 
of the deceased should give notice to the receiving 
office of the fact of the transfer of the Bonds, and 
of his intention to pay the remaining portion of 
the amount of the application. 

Ait. V.—Applicants are not per 
puichase, or otherwise effect any transfer of, re- 
ceipts for security money or for the amount applied 
for, except as security to the receiving office where 
the original application has been made, 

Art. VL—The Minister of State for Finance 
will determine the denomination of the Redemp- 
tion Public Loan Bonds that are to be issued to 
applicants, and will send them to the head-ollice of 
the Nippon Ginko. 

Art. VII.—Bonds shall be delivered to each ap 
plicant at the receiving offices in exchange for the 
receipts for security money and for the successive 
payments. But at the last time of payment, the 
Bonds may Le delivered in exchange for cash and 
other receipis, without giving a receipt for the last 
payment. 

Act. VIIL—When the amount applied for is 
reduced, according to Article VIL. of the Redemp- 
tion Pablic Loan Regulations, the security mone 
shall be returned, and interest shall be paid on it 
according tothe number of day's it has been retained. 

Art. IX.—At the time of the raising cf the Re- 
demption Public Loan, applicants may use, stead 
of cash, old bonds bearing interest above. six per 
cent. perannum, In such case, except as to the 
Jast payment, the amount may exceed that fixed 
by the Minister of State for Finance 

The exchange of old bends for Redemption 
Public Loan Bonds will be eftected by taking the 
face value of both. ‘The variety of old bonds! 
exchangeat le will be on each eccasion determined | 
by the Minister of Siate for Finance, and by him 
publicly announced. 

Art, X.—The amount applied for to exchange 
with old bonds shall not be reduced even if exceed- 
ing the fixed amount; and as interest on the 
old bonds will be paid until the day of the issue | 
of the Redemption Public Loan Bonds, no interest 
fon security m or on payments for successive 
periods will be paid. 

Art. XIL—After the issue of the Redemption 
Public Loan Bonds, any person who desires, 
according to Art. XXX of the Redemption Public 
Loan Regulations, ty ave his principal in the] 
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shape of old bonds bearing interest above six | 
percent. per annum, exchanged for Redemption 
Public Loan Bonds, should give notice at his 





desire to the receiving otfice, ‘The Redemption 
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Public Loan Bonds to be given ont in such a case 
shall be counted by their face value. 

‘Art. XTL—When receipts for security money or 
for payment of the principal have been lost or de- 
faced, new receipts may Le applied for on proving 
the fact at the receiving office by means of more 
than two witnesses. 














Section IL—Payuent or [yrerest. 
Au. XHL—The period for the payment of in- 
terest shall be from the ist to the 25th of the 


months of June and Deceniber each year. 

Art. XIV.—Interest on the Redemption Public 
Loan Bonds shall be paid to the bearer at any of 
the authorised offices in exchange conpons. But 
in the case of name-bearing bonds, the payment 
of interest shall be made only at that office where 
the name of the owner is registered, and to the 
hose name the bonds are registered. 

Ast. XV.—When the interest to be paid at the 
time of any issue of Redemption Public Loan 
Bonds, at the time when the lots are drawn, or at 
the time of redemption after the full period, is 
less than the amount in the coupons, tt shall be 
paid at an authorised office in exchange for are: 
ceipt. 

Ant. XVL—When an application is made for 
the payment of interest, according to Arts, XX. 
and Ail, XXY. of the Redemption Public Loan 
Regulations, such Papel shall be made « 
authorised office in excl for receipt. 
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Skortow ILL.—Reneserion. 
Att. XVIL—Wohen, in pursuance of the latter 
portion of Ait. EX, of the Redemption Public 
Loan Regulations, the amount of the bonds to 
be redecmed is publicly announced, the Nippon 
Ginko shall, with the sanction of the Mivister of 
Siate for Finance, fix the date for drawing lots, 
id aulvertise it for not less than tice days in the 
al Guzedte and more than five newspapers. 
Aut. XVILL—When the process of deawing lots 
has been completed, the Nippon Ginko shall 
the same way as in the case provided for by pre 
ceding Article, advertise the amount, kind, mark, 
number, and quantity of the bonds on which the 
lots have fallen 
The authorised offices in 
s manner publish a similar advertisement, each 
Ly a suilable method 
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ite own distict, 

Aut. XEX.--The perind of the payment of the 
principal of Redemption Public Loan Bonds should 
hot excced filteen days, counting trom the day 
following tbat on which the principal is delivered 
to the authorised offices. 

Aut. XX.—The principal of Redemption Public 
Loan Bonds shall be paid to the bearer at any of 
the authorised oflices in exchange for the bonds. 
But in the case of name-bearing bonds, the pay- 
of principal shall be made only at that 
authorised office where the name of the owner was 
istered, and to the person in whose name the 
bond is registered. 

Art. XXLL—When a Redemption Public Loan 
Bond, which has been lost and duly reported, is 
drawn, the payment of the principal and interest 
ay be applied for, in the case of an_unre- 
gistered bonds, according to Article XXV. of 
the Redemption Public Loan Regulations, after 
six full years have elapsed from the time of re- 
porting the loss; and, in the case of a name-bear- 
ing Lond, after thirty days have passed since the 
pried of payment mentioned in Ai X. of the 
present Rules, Payment, in such a case, shall 

at an authorised office in exchange for 



































be made 
a receipt. 

Att. XXIL—In case a lot falls on a bond cor- 
responding tothe specifications of Art. XX. of the 
Redemption Public Loan Regulations, and in case 
a bond, on which a lot has fallen, has since come 
within the category specified in the above quoted 
Article, new bonds shall not be granted ; but the 
principal and interest shall be paid at an authoris- 
td office in exchange for a letter of application 

igned by the claimant and his witnesses, and a 
receipt. 

Section IV.—TReatuent oF Bonps. 

Ast. XXIIL—In applying for the grant of new 
bonds, or coupons according to Art. XX., Art. 
NXIV., and Art. NXV. of the Redemption Public 
Loan Regulations, the applicant should make his 
wishes known to a commissioned office, which will 
deliver to him the new bonds or coupons in ex- 
change for a receipt. 

When proof of the loss is not sufficient in the 
case of Ait. XX. of the Redemption Public Loan 
Regulations, a name bearing bond shall be treated 
according to Art. XXIV, and an unregistered 
bond according to Art. XXV., af the same Regula- 


























1. XNIV.—The new Londs, granted on ace 
count of such destruction, loss, injury, or deface 





ment of the original bonds, shall be provided with 
the coupons which belonged to the former bonds. 
The new bonds may differ in kind from the ori- 
ginal bonds. 

Art, XXV.—In delivering a name-bearing 

bond, an authorised office should affix its seal to 
the bond, and also check it with a repistt y-bouk by 
amping one seal over the edges of both. 
Ait. XXVL—On receiving an application to 
change an unregistered bond into a name-Learing 
bond, the authorised office should give the appli- 
cant ‘a receipt for the bond. ‘The head-oflice of 
the Nippon Ginko (and though it) its Branch 
Offices and Agencies should then apply to the 
Department of State for Finance for the stamping 
of the registry seal on the bond; and on receiving 
the stamped bond and a registry-paper, should 
deliver them to the owner of the bond in exchange 
for the receipt. 

Art. XXVIL—On receiving an application for 
a change of name on a name-bearing bond, ac- 
cording to Art. XXVIL, Ant. XXVIIL, and Art. 
XL. of the kedemption Public Loan Regulations, 
the authorised office should affix its seal to the 
bond, and return it after checking it witha re- 
gistry-book by stamping a seal over the edges of 
both. 

Act. XXVIIL—When the owner of a name- 
bearing Redemption Public Loan Bond desires to 
register ata new office, he should first report to the 
original office and then apply to the new office for 
registration of his bond in its registry book. 

Ait, XNIX.—When the sale, purchase, or 
transler by gift, of a name-hearing Redemption 
Bond is cflected between parties under the jurisdi 
tion of different offices, the processes mentioned in 
Art. XXVIL and Art. XXVIV, should be gone 
through. 

Art. X! .—The owner of a_name-bearing 
bond, should deposit at his local office a stamped 
specimen of his seal, with a confirmatory document 
by the Headman of thedistrict. The same process 
should be gone through in the case of a change in 
his seal or his name, 

Art. XXXLL—The amount of commission men- 
tioned in Aut, NNVIV. of the Redemption Public 
Loan Regulations should be fixed by the Nippon 
Ginko and approved by the Minister of State for 
Finance. 















































ASIATIC SOCIETY OF FAPAN. 
= $ 
A general mecting was held in the Library, 
Yo. 33, Tsukiji, Tokyé, on Wednesday, October 
13th, 1886, at 4.30 p.m. N. J. Hannen, Esq. 
President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last general meeting, having 
been published in the Zapan Mail, were taken as 
read. 

A paper on “ Japanese,” by E. H. Parker, Esq.. 
H.B.M. Vice-Consul, Chemulpho, Korea, was 
presented and read by the Corresponding Secre- 
lary. The purpose of the paper was to discuss 
comparatively the philological import of the Japa- 
jation and ana spelling of the Chi- 
Th ovically 
as well as phonetically, and a large number of 
detailed comparisons made between Japanese, 
Korean, and various Chinese dialects. In a future 
paper, the author intends to apply the principles 
here established to the tracing of modern Japanese 
words back to pre-historic Chinese, or to the same 
source as prehistoric Chinese, his view being that 
a great part of the Japanese language—apart fram 
its tan, go, and f9 importations made during the 
last 2,000’ years—has a common linguistic ovigin 
with the modern dialects of China. His general 
theory is indeed that, just as English, although 
enriched by direct borrowing from Latin, was in 
its early Saxon form a language claiming a com- 
mon ancestry with Latin, so Japanese can be 
proved by purely philological tests to stand ona 
common footing with Chinese as a derivative from 
the same ancient stock. 

‘The Prestpenr, acknowledging the indebted- 
ness of the meeting to Mr. Parker for his contri- 
bution, suggested that, as the paper was of a 
preliminary character, it might be advisable to 
postpone discussion until all the matter had been 
presented. He would call therefore on Mr. Cham- 
perlain to read his paper on “the Quasi-Characters 
called Ya-yirushi.’” 

Mr. CiaMBertvtn began by apolngising to the 
members for introducing them, already so afflicted 
with syllabavies and ideographs, to yet another 
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“house signs.” 
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dass of symbole, called ordinarily Fu jérushi or) PRET ALENCE OF THE ENGLISH NOTES FROM NIKKO. 
These were quite familiar to all Salers 
who had eyes lo see, although their use in Tdky6 LANGUAGE ile ¢ eae 
In other parts of Japan, - Nee eae Once upon a time Nikko was at the end of a 


fad somewhat decayed. Ino 
especially in Yezo, these Va sirushi were the dis 
tinclive marks of shops er business houses. ‘They 
were made up from two distinct sources: (1) from 
the syHlabaries and Chinese characters in common 
use; (2) from a stock of rude ideographie symbols 
invented for the occasion, Over 40 of these latter 
were shown drawn om a large sheet; they formed, 
so to speak, the alphabet of the signs, fom which 
by combination in pairs, or by combining with one or 
more a kana or Chinese character, a reat variety 
of signs could be builtup. These go rude symbols 
of group (2) were, in themselves, a wo:thy subj 
of study. ‘They illustate how the Japanese ni 
tends io represent. ideas conventionally, as, 
example, representing a star by acircular disk, a 
fisl’s scale by a triangle, and soon. ‘They show 
how a system of writing may be developed. ‘They 
also contain little bits of hisiory. ‘Thus the square 
with drawn diagonal, known as masu, is the form 
of instrument still used for measuring tice and oil 
The sign called kane is simply the carpenter's 
square. Zeni is figured as the coin punched with 
a square hole. The rarely used hexagonal sign 
Aikkd, move properly ki kd, represents the shell ot 
aturtle. ‘The s ich go with these to make 
up the Vajiruskt are borrowed from the ordinary 
syllabanies or characters in common use, and are 
usually of the simplest form. ‘The reasons which 
prompt their adoption are multitudinous, and can 
be discovered only in acomparatively small number 
of cases, Sometimes a portion of the name of the 
owner or of his native province is used, either 
in its true form or with a simpler character 
substituted having the same phonetic value. 
Again, a special character might become popular 
because of its supposed inherent geod lick—or 
the merest accident of the moment might be the 
most powerful determining factor. — Euphony, 
superstition, and chance not only would determine 
what particular character would be adupted, but 
also what characters could never be admitted. 
Thus sii (four) was almost of necessity tabooed, 
being suggestive of an homonymous character 
signilying death, 

The discussion which followed was mainly in 
the form of queries put by those present as to the 
significance of some of the many Fa-jirushi which 
were figured on a large chart. 

‘The Presipext thanked the author fora paper 
vl had given so. much instruction and enter- 
ment to the members who had come t hear it. 
lie meeting then adjourned. 
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CRICKET. 
Ee eee 
Marrirp y. Sincere. 

The match on Saturday between the married 
and single included some visilors from the Fleet, 
and one of the most extraordinary games ever 
The 


single’? went in first and remained there all day, 


played on the ground has to be recorded. 


though nine wickets were down when the stumps 
were drawn, ‘This was mainly due to Sutter, who 
made 128 not out, theside being assisted in compiling 
the big score of 269 by Edwards contributing 60, 
and Playfair 37, not out. ‘There is no disguising 
the fact, however, that the bowling was weak, 
though it must be admitted that the condit ion of 
the ground was against the bowlers, and notwith- 
standing that Hearne, Strange, Wheeler, Bush, 
and Christian tried their hands in succession, they 
could not remove Sutter, who, with hand and eye 
both in, made a splendid defence against all the 
assaults brought to bear upon him. It must be 
related, however, that the cry of butter fingers” 
was heard in the Pavilion more than once during 
the play, and that several not difficult catches were 
missed. Sutter should certainly have been held 
before he had made ten, and he was let off more 
than once afterwards. ‘The latter remark applies 
also to Edwards and Playfair, who, though  dis- 
playing correct cricket, had between them several 
“lives.” The following is the score 




















































s1sous 
Mr. Wileman, ¢. Dodds, b. Strans 2 
Mr Edwards, ¢Lowdell, b. Steanve © 
Mr. Sutter, not out poses us 
Me. Wilson, Lhaw. by Hearne ° 
Mr. Fagles, RN. b. Hearne 1 
Mr. Kenny, ¢, and bs Wheeler 5 
Mr. Collins, R.N., €. Lowdell, b. Hearse 3 
Me. Osborne, RN, run ont 3B 
Mr. Playfair) not ont 7 
Mr. Brewer, b. Bush. i 2 
Mr. Baggallay, e- Moss, b. Christian 6 
Be 6, Lb. 2, ws 8 sm 4 
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(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo). 

Twenty years ago, at the time of the Restora 
Won, it was the fashion in this country to use the 
most diffiult Chinese words in conversation as 
well as in wiiting. It was then thought that a 
man had no claim to respect and estecin who 
could not use high sounding Chinese phrases; and 
scholars were very proud of their command of such 
expressions. Naturally enough there were some 
conservative persons who inferred from this cit 
cumstance that the work of the Restoration was to 
restore society to its old conditions. Bat this was 
merely a superficial view, and exactly the reverse 
was the It was the desie to inaugurate a 
new state of things, and not to restore society. to 
its former condition that motived the work of 
the Restoration, and this desiie agitated not the 
old but the young, not the high or the rich 
but the boidest and most enterprising among the 
students of that time. Their desive moved’ the 
whole country, undermined the Tokugawa Govern- 
ment, abolished the feudal system, and. spared 
nothing in its iconoclastic operations. ‘These stu 
dents were not accustomed to observe the polite 
etiquette of the society uf those limes ; were igno- 
rant even of the polite forms of salutation, and in 
their lowers they used those Chinese expressions 
alone with which they were familiar from their 
exclusive study of Chinese; and delighted to 
write in the wild, running style of the old Chi- 
hese masters of penmanshi a sociely in 
which order is rigidly maintained, such an anomaly 
would never be tolerated; but at that period of 
this country's history students were the most in 
ntial factor in the national life; no one who 
was not either a student or an imitator of the stu- 
dents’ doings was able to retain the respect of 
the public. “Tt was due to this circumstance that 
the first years of the new era witnessed the extra 
ordinary prevalence of Chinese expressions in 
conversation and writing. 
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Chinese words and phrases have now gone en- 
tively out of fashion, and any one who im 
lates the students of ‘old is made an object of 
ridicule. ‘The place of the Chinese language ha 
been usurped by the English tongue, Englishmen 
are cosmopolitan, and live by commerce, Wide 
as the world is, Ulere is not aland where English- 
men do not go, and where they setile business is 
instantly created. Every one, therelore, who has 
any cotinection with trade, feels the necessity of 
spiaking the language of Englishmen, and the 

















sphere of the use of that language is daily widen- 
ing over the surface of the globe. Japanese 
specially must understand it; for the’ nearest 


civilized country of the West is peopled by English- 
speaking persons, and the most influential Power 
in the East in England, whether we view het position 
from a commercial or a political standpoint. We, 
therefore, have tomect Englishmen and Americans 
more frequently than any others. From. these 
circumstances, everybody in this country who at 
1 pretends to usefulness understands more or less 
English, and those who do not understand it 
© looked upon as lacking in civilized qualifica 
tions, however admirable their capacity may be in 
other tespects. Specially of late, the” inier- 
course between this country and) the West 
having become more and” more close, those 
people who do not understand English are daily 
subject. to inconvenience whether in private or 
public business, while those who go abroad must 
before every other thing study English, At this 
point the near prospect of the opening: of the coun- 
try for mixed residence has stimulated every class 
of people to study that langnaye. — In thé event 
of the granting of mixed residence, foreign resi 
dents will of course more or less endeavour to 
speak the language of this country, but that must 
necessarily be within narrow limits. We ourselves 
must study some European tongue, if we desire 
to carry on intercourse with foreigners successlully 
I is conceivable therefore that ‘ultimately it may 
become necessary to allow the ofan E 
pean language in contracts and in law courts, 
where any dispute arises between Japanese and 
forcigners. As itis impossible to use all foreign 
languages in such cases, we shall have to make a 
selection, In our own opinion, the si lection will 
inevitably fall on the English language, for that 
is the natural sequence of events. Iu the event of 
the adoption of that tongue asa second national 
language, its. prevalence will be a hundred times 
more general than at present; and further, we 
may predict that the day of its adoption is already 
near at hand. Itis, therefore, of vilal importance 
for any one who has the least ambition to be pre- 
pared for this certain contingency. 
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heart breaking two day’s journey fiom Tékyd, 
by basha or sinrikisha; now it is only five hours 
by the same conveyance from Utsunomiya. You 
x0 by rail to Utsunomiya, and you are careful to 
grumble that the tains are hot run frequently 
enough, and that the convenience of the publie is 
hot consulted on this line, though you were prob: 
ably meek enough in a woviat basha last year. 

Arrived at Utsunomiya, you engage a duruma, 
and Legin to hope the road is not too bad. A few 
seasons back, some one in authority caused all Ue 
toads in ‘Tochigi dew to be covered two Leet deep 
with loose gravel. From a height,—say trem a 
balloon,—this must have had a pleasing cffect; but 
upon the temper of the traveller, if | can trust my 
memory, the effect was quite otherwise, and the 
curses showered upon the head of the road-maker 
were both deep and loud. But, if the general 
result is as satisfactory as upon the Nikko road, 
the much maligned Gne may be forgiven. For, 
although the nine and a half ri from Utsunomiya 
isa viry composite tack indeed, made up, as it 
is, of scetions covered with boulders, gravel of all 
sizes, mud, sand, &c., yet by dint of constant 
rolling and the employment: of large gangs of 
convicts, the way is kept faitly smooth, During 
the first, or gravel period, the road was actually 
impassable, and jinrikishas were dragged over the 
roots of the big trees of the avenue. Anyone who 
had that experience won't care to repeat it, 

There isa section of the road, about two ri in 
length, that is actually macadamised, or has got 
a top-deessing of macadam, aud this is evidently 
the source of much local pride. It is kept in firsi- 
rate order, and the jinrikishas Lowl along right 
merrily, their occupants sitting upright once more, 
and losing that brutalized expression common to 
the over-tired sinrikisha traveller. Yes, brutaliz- 
ing is the only word which propetly describes the 
effect of this mode of travelling. Tt brutalizes the 
rider and it brutalizes the drawer. At the begine 
ning of a journey of this sort, you feel ashamed to 
sce two men in front of you, toiling on mile after 
mile, every muscle straining, the burning sun full 
upon their unprotected bodies, the perspiration 
running in streams from every pore. Your heart 
is wrung with pity. Yet, stich is the degrading 
eflvct of the fatigue, upon mind and body, that 
belore the journey is done, you find yourself in- 
clined to revile the poor wretches who have drag- 
ged you twenty miles for not going faster, or for 
jolting you unnecessarily, 

After along and weary day you reach Hachi- 
ishi_ at even-song, and if you ‘are wise yon won't 
stop there. You willleave Suzuki-ya, marked G. 
in the Guide Book, with its horde of half clad 
hangers on, and, crossing the river Dai-ya-gawa, 
which divides Nikko and the everlasting hills fom 
the under world, will seek shelter within the 
temple precincts ; ‘or, failing that, in the village of 
Inimachi beyond. 

In this neighbourhood are a dozen or more 
houses, the dwellings of the priests—the Cathedral 
Close in fact—whose owners willingly let them for 
the season, Besides these, there are a few new 
houses,—flimsy structures,—recently put together 
with a view to the good time in store. ‘Ihe rents 
used to be moderate’ enough, but this year the de- 
mand exceeded the supply, with the result that one 
house had managed to stow away three separate 
parties, and to squeeze a hundred yea month out 
of each. So the story goes. Prices, the superi- 
ority of Nikko compared with Ikao, Hakone, Kc., 
are absorbing topics of conversation. Of this 
superiority we were all fully persuaded, ‘There is 
no Hakone Lake, to be sures but don’t you think 
the neighbourhood of a lake is always damp? No 
hot springs; but at Nikko we all preferred cold 

«, 0 much more invigorating, don’t you know. 

We were certainly confirmed in our preference 
when the Kunaisho officials arrived to choove a 
site for a summer palace, the Emperor not liking 
Hakone well enough. When the Ministers’ and 
rich bankers’ country residences (for which the 
sites are already chosen, and the leases drawn up) 
are finished, and when the esplanade by the river 
is laid out, and the naval band is playing twice a 
week: when the ladies change their toilettes three 
times a day, and the men wear tall hats—/ciabod. 
», the palmy days are over, when the few 
foreigners who spent their summer there were 
oked upon as intruders, the only other visitors 
being a few men clad in pyjama suits, kahan and 
warafi, who staid a day or two only, and left with 
their faces turned towards the Hida Shins iuranges, 
and were heard of no more till the late Autumn, 
when they reappeared tanned and lean, full of 
heights and distances, looking as if they had fed 
on nothing else since. One of these turned up at 
Nikko this summer, but was evidently uncomfort- 
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able from the fact that, with a view of correcting 
his ordinary country costume, he had surmounted 
it with a white necktie, and tried to feel ready for 
any emergency. But he lurked in unfrequented 
corners; was so afraid of being asked out to 
dinner, he said: his expression daily became more 
furtive, and finally he disappeared, and lias not 
been heard of since. It is generally whispered 
that the discovery that a washerman had esta- 
blished himself in Nikko, proved too much for the 
old timer; the dairyman, and the butcher and 
baker he forgave, but the washerman he considered 
a sacrilege. 

If I wished to, prove to the folks who went to 
other places the indisputable popularity of Nikko, 
Ishould give you the total number of resident 
visitors as eight hundred and filty-two men, women, 
and children, and I should neglect to add that 
eight hundred of them were sailors from Yoko- 
suka, sent up for a change. It has been suggested 
that a cruise outside the Bay might have been 
more complete as a change; but, be that as it 
may, they were welcomed gladly—they brought a 
butcher and bootmaker in their train and became a 
constant source of happiness to the children, and, 
after all, the bugles were not so very much out tune, 

The sailors were billeted all over the place, and 
their quarters were readily distinguished from 
those of foreign residents by the difference in the 
shape of the garments drying in the breeze. ‘Their 
discipline was perfect, and an unvarying routine 
was ‘carefully followed during the whole of their 
stay. In the forenoon they washed their clothes ; 
in the afternoon they dried them; and in the 
evening they prepared for the next day's wash 
Very early in the morning, squads marched off in 
different directions, armed with bundles, and soon 
every quiet pool and brook was occupied with 
indefatigable scrubbers, and upon every available 
flat rock a pair of sailors’,—not to put too fine a 
point upon it,—-trousers were extended. Sailors are 
great in these articles, both in the washing and 
wearing of them. Iwas glad to be able to study 
them,—the trousers, Imean,—so closely, as it settled 
once for all, what has been for me, in common 
with others of the uninitiated, an oft vexed question, 
Why do sailors wear such queer shaped gar- 
ments? Evidently the sailor is uaturally zesthetic, 
and this characteristic influences the shape of his 
clothes as well as other surroundings of his every- 
day life. With this class of people it is held as a 
very tenet of their faith that ‘garments should 
clothe but not conceal the human form divine.” 
Now, in the case of the article [am discussing, 
this condition is pre-eminently fulfilled, at least 
in part. Further, the sailors trousers are em- 
blematic, for if viewed en profil they give a correct 
picture of a ships’ rudder, not the modern innova- 
tion rounded at the bottom, but the old-fashioned 
one, broad and cut square. 

Engendered, 1 suppose, by sanguine visions of 
the blessings ‘to follow the revised treaties, a 
perfect land lust took possession of the community, 
and many spent much time in prospecting for 
suitable house-building lots in the neighbourhood. 
As soon as an eligible site was found, complicated 
negotiations were opened, lasting for the rest of 
the season. And, although the negotiations inv 
riably ended in an impasse, they served to delude 
the one side into the notion that they were busy, 
and to give the proprieters an exaggerated idea 
of the value of the land. The temple authorities, 
who are the principal owners, said: —* Foreigners we 
don’t want, missionaries and mission churches we 
won't have at any price.” As to the secular land- 
owners, they were less prejudiced but more shrewd, 
perhaps, “No, no, wait till our railway is finish 
ed, then we will talk to you about selling ourland.” 

‘The whole of the capital for the proposed Nileko 
railway has been subscribed, and in great part by 
small ‘local capitalists, who seem to see a whole 
world of possibilities opened out to them. The 
line is to run from Utsunomiya to Imaichi, the 
terminus to be two ri from Nikko. A branch 
line is to connect with the Ashiwo Copper Mine. 

‘This railway promises to be at once the bane 
and the boot! of Nikko. For those who, like myself, 
prefer to spend the whole live-long summer with 
the sole companionship of unsophisticated villagers, 
the railway is an evil which forces them to seck 
fresh fields and pastures new. But for others, less 
fortunate in their leisure, it means F to Mon- 
day a long way from their hot and stifling offices, 






































and a ready escape for wives and children from 
the miseries of asummer in the town. For the 
unsophisticated villagers themselves it means a 
closer connection wih the woild at large, a 
widening of interests, sophistication indeed, not 
altogether an unmixed Lessing. Lealse means a 
plenutil « fice, &C, instead of the meagre 
diet ¥ tac cllet, 


Nilsko is Not. ia summer, this year, in common 
with the rest of Japan, exceptionally so, as vouched 
for by the oldest inhabitant. ‘The thermometer 
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followed closely on the heels of the Tdkyd re- 
gister: the day it was 96° in Tokyd, it rose to go” 
in Nikko, and so on, We sat and looked at each 
other in Llank amazement, and tried to console 
ourselves with repeating that the air was pure at 
any rate. To keep below 80° you must rise to 
4,000 fects Chiuzeiji, for instance, is always cool, 
and at night it is absolutely cold; but Chiuzeiji is 
4.370 feet above the sea level. “At Karuizawa, | 
am told, the temperature did not rise above 80? all 
the summer. At Karuizawa they had the cholera; 
Nikko is as yet uncontaminated. How long it 
will remain so after the railway is opened is an- 
other question. 

I won't repeat here “ Walks in the neighbour- 
hood ;" some are faithfully chronicled in the Guide 
Book; there are many others equally desirable, 
but the Guide Book desctiption covers them all. 

Walking in fine weather, and reading in wet,—as 
much walking, and as little reading as possible,—is 
recommended by the faculty for people seeking to 
recruit their mental energies. Reading to be of 
the lightest. description: perhaps Oceana, where 
you learn that Mr. Froude amused himself with 
Horace, Pindar, Sophocles, &c., in the original, 
and begin to understand his contempt for the 
“New Abelard.” We made shift with the “New 
Abelard” and a few more of its kind. However, 
two months of light literature and tinned provisions 
were more than sufficient, and we were not sorry to 
say good-bye to both for a season. 





























LETTER FROM LONDON. 


ae 
(From our Srecia, Corresroxpenr.) 


London, August 15th. 


I am glad for once to have but little domestic 
political news to give. The Ministers have all 
been re-elected, the opposition in Birmingham, 
which at one Lime seemed serious, to the re-election 
of Mr. Henry Matthews, having collapsed at the 
last moment and shown that the Radical Unionists 
and Gladstonians are as far apartas ever. The 
Pall Mall Gasette has hunted up in old newspapers 
of 1808 and 1874 proofs that Mr. Matthews was a 
Home Ruler then, and that he even subsctibed 
(£20 to the original Home Rule League. No doubt 
Mr. Matthews will reply that Butt's Home Rule is 
one thing and Gladstone’s and Parnell’s Home 
Rule another; or he might reply as as Lord Ran 
dolph Churchill did on a somewhat 
sion “True; Idid say something different ten 
years ago, but, then, 1 have altered my mind.” 
In a speech at the Mansion House, Lord Salisbury 
spoke guardedly on the subject of Ireland, but the 
dreadful riots in Belfast, which, Zhe Times said, 
almost amounted to civil gave him an oppo 
tunity of expressing the resolution of the Govern 
ment to maintain order in Ireland in terms which 
have been interpreted to mean coercion. In an- 
other speech on the same day, the Prime Minister 
spoke with much effeet on the subject of Imperial 
Federation to a number of influential colonists. 
‘This speech has been applauded by all parties as 
eminently judicious and sympathetic. 

No further news has been received about the 
reported occupation of Port Lazarelf by Russia, 
but the St. Petersburg journals discuss it as an 
accomplished fact. ‘The Neva Vremya talks of an 
alliance between Russia and Japan, to coun- 
terbalance the alleged rapprochement between this 
country and China, Franee, it says, can be easily 
induced to join the alliance, for she is the enemy 
of England everywhere and also of China, [vis a 
pretty combination on paper; but the amusing 
point about it is that the wishes of Japan are not 
asked; she, it appears, is to jump at_a Russian 
alliance against England and China. ‘The manner 
in which European journalists form vast combina- 
tions between European and Eastern nations with- 
out troubling themselves about the views of the 
latter is simply amazing. 

China is fillinga pretty large space in the public 
mind of Europe just now, in connection with quite 
a number of questions, First. of all we have Bur- 
mah. A settlement, the bare terms of which I had 
only time to mention in my last, has been reached. 
It was wholly unexpected, for every one thought 
that what with the change at the Chinese Lé 
tion, and the changes at our own Foreign Office, 
negotiations were at a standstill, and there was 
some outery at the neglect of this important ques 
tion, for it was said that the insurgents were fisht 
ing on in the hope of aid fron China, and that they 
would continue to do so until an arrangement with 
the latter cd that hope. Certainly no ne. 
gotiations whatever were going on in London, and 
Lam inclined to think that the Chinese I gation 
here knew nothing at all about them. Possibly 
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Lord Rosebery thought the Marquis ‘I'stng too 
large in his demands, and resolved to try what 
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could be done at Peking. The Times groans in 
spirit over the vast concessions we have made, 
nd finds a morsel of consolation in the hope that 
China will see in this great moderation of ours a 
further example of our extreme friendliness and 
desire to go to all lengths to maintain our alliance 
or understanding (or whatever else it may be 
called) with her. But I cannot see what we have 
given to the Chinese. From the beginning the 
suzerain rights of China over Burmah were 
acknowledged, and the only qnestion. was how 
we were {0 carry out our duty in this respect. 
Lord Salisbury proposed one method, Lord 
Rosebery prefers another. The Chinese Go- 
vernment accepted the first, as they now accept 
the second, The decennial presents are to be 
catvied to Peking by Burmese, and the French 
papers are making merry over Great Britain ap- 
pearing as the vassal of China, But ten years is 
a long time; and events travel fast now-a-days. 
‘The Eastern’ criminal who got ten. years’ respite 
from hanging by promising to teach the Vizier’s 
favourite donkey to speak in the interval, and who 
cheered himself with the reflection that before the 
time had expired, the Vizier might die, or the 
ass might die, or he might die himself, was 
wise in his generation. We have other’ work 
to do in Barmah now, and the main point 
is to get China out of the way for the present. The 
frontier is to be delimited by a joint commission, 
but we are not told whether any general rules or 
limits are laid down for this body. Now, it is 
beyond any doubt that Lord Rosebery himself in- 
formally offered China the Tapeng river, which 
enters the Irrawaddy a little to the north of Bah- 
mo, as a boundary. ‘This gave them some territory 
on the Irrawaddy, and an_ independent outlet to 
the sea,—obviously a most important matter; but 
nothing is said of this in the new arrangement, 
As for the delay in despatching the ‘Thibet m 
sion, this is wholly due to the mismanagement of 
the Indian Government, which insisted on sending 
a large embassy with a considerable body of 
troops, where tno or three men only should had 
beet sent. ‘The Thibetans appear to have become 
alarmed at the large preparations being made, and 
until that feeling is allayed, it would be dan- 
gerous to proceed with the business. I venture to 
think notwithstanding The 7¥mesand Mr. Punch’s 
cartoon the diplomatic victory does not rest, so 
far, with the Chinese. 


The proposed representation of the Vatican at 






























































Poking has also become an accomplished fact, 
much to the irritation of the French, The 
main factures of a Concordat have been ar- 


ranged, the details remaining for settlement by 
the Legate with the Chinese Government. The 
Chinese are to accredit a representative to the 
Vatican, while the Legate is to be a Minister of 
the second class, ranking with his colleagues accor- 
ding to the date of his arvival at Peking. A name 
which has been frequently mentioned in connection 
with the negotiations by newspaper correspondents 
from Rome is that of a certain Monsignor Dann, 
who is said to be the Chinese agent. His move- 
menis are watched with much interest, and re 
larly chronicled. This morning I read in The 
Times a telegram from its correspondent at Rome 
that this gentleman was now at Naples taking a 
rest after the toils of the past few months. Some 
of your readers may recognize in this high eccle: 
astical dignitary an old resident. of Yokohama. 
It is the polite’ Halian way 10 give people high 
tides, Zlusstrissimo, &c., and no doubt this accounts 
for Mr. Dunn’s sudden elevation. 

Meantime the Marquis ‘Tséng is_ wandering 
about the continent, dining with princes, inter- 
viewing statesmen, and received with high honour 
everywhere. What he is doing really appears to 
be a subject of interest here, although little is 
known about it; but, Ubetieve, he wants to secure 
for China the Lenetits of a telegraphic convention 
between Russia and Germany recently concluded, 
by which it issaid the cost of telegraphing to or 
fiom China would be largely reduced. The 
Marquis is understood to hold some strong views 
with regard to the position which the Great 
Northern Company has been allowed to assume 
in China, and to the desirability of getting rid as 
soon as may be of certain contracts between 
the Government and the company. He does not 
think that the close relations between the bitter 
and the Russian Government are altogether ad- 
vantageous to China, and that the sooner China 
regains a position of complete freedom, with + 
gard to her telegraphs, the better. Needless to 
say, the Marquis will not have far to seek in Lon- 







































| don for assistance in this direction, 


Tn my Last, quoted a passage froma London 
journal on Sir Job Pope Hennessy in Mauitius. 
The day after my letter was posted a telegram 
appeared in The Times stating that there was a 
dispute between His Excellency and his Lieutenant- 
Governor, Mr, Clifford Lloyd, and that he threa- 
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to suspend the latter. 
fight age and nothing farther h 
the matter, but as there is no telegraph line to 
Mauritius, and The Times has no correspondent 
there, the message appears to have been sent 
eather from Cape Town or Aden, and the matter 
faust therefore have created much excitement in 
the island, T think ina letter written at the time 
fof Mr. Lloyd’s appointment, [ ventured to predict 
trouble. ‘The Governor's views about Ireland are 
Well known to be strongly nationalist, and N 

Lloyd was ever regarded by nationalists as one of 
their arch-enemies. Ut did not require any great 
acumen to predict arow. I doubt, however, whe- 
ther His Excellency ever met with a tougher or 
warier opponent than Me. Lloyd the latter isan 
official who does his duty without question or hesi- 
Mons [twas obly whan lie had‘feft his. righ. 2p- 
pointment that it became known, to the surprise 
Of all men, that he thought the Castle Government 
a bad one—the Castle which he had served so 
faithfully under so much difficulty and obloquy for 

a number of years. He has a host of friends in 

high places in England, who admire his pluck, and 

it is very unlikely, come what will, that he will 

suficr. It is to be hoped that the difficulty will. be 
anged; but if itisnot, and if it becomes a subject 
of public discussion, it will be amusing to watch the 
attitude of The Times between its two favourites. 
One cannot help thinking of the donkey between 
the two bundles of hay. Perhaps the editor will 
follow the editorial axiom; when in doubt, say 
nothing. As a well known London editor once 
said 0 me ona somewhat similar occasion, you 
never can go wrong by letting a thing alone. 

A parliamentary paper has been published re- 
specting the demands of the mercantile bodies for 
an improvement in the position of Ministers and 
Consuls (and indeed of the Foreign Office itself) 
in respect to trade. The subject no doubt is one 
of great importance and interest to your readers, 
but I need not dwell upon it in view of the full 
details published by The Times. 

I presume some echoes have reached your readers 
from time to time of the doings of a certain Mr 
Ross Winans in the far north of Scotland, ‘This 
gentleman is an American who has made a vast 
fortune in, I believe, the construction of railways, 
mainly in Russia, and he is spending his money in 
conveiting a considerable arca of Scotland into a 
deer forest, in other words into a solitude. He has 
ousted crofters and cotters all over the estates 
which he rents, and has fought case after case in the 
Edinburgh law courts in defence of the strict letter 
of his rights. So tenacious has he been of even 
the smallest matters in this respect, that it has been 
suggested he is really a philanthropist in disguise, 
who secks to remedy the land laws of these islands 
by showing to what absurd extremes they may be 
caniied. Vear by year he has gone on adding to 
his territory, until now, it is said, his shootings 
stretch from the Beauly Firth on the east to Kin- 
fail on the shores of the Ailantic. ‘The rent which 
he pays amounts to £17,000 per annum, and he 
could not, if he would, shoot over a fifth part of 
his domains, He has reduced game preservation 
to a system; his keepers are drilled and patrol 
the preserves as regularly as sentinels in a camp. 
His doings are again coming into prominence with 
the shooting reason, for he is ruining the neigh- 
bouring estates. The game are rarely disturbed 
by him, and consequently fly to_his lands from 
more troubled neighbourhoods, Shooting lodges 
and inns all around are standing empty and deso- 
late, and Mr. Winans appears to live ina semi 
regal state like an ancient Highland chieftain. 
London, Angust 28th. 


By far the most important event of the fortnight, 
so far as foreign residents of Japan and those here 
interested in that country, are concerned, is the 
publication in Zhe Times this morning of along 
and extremely able letter from its Tokyd corre: 
spondent on. the practical settlement of the treaty 
problem in Japan. [need not refer in detail to 
the letter. Regarded merely from the point of 
view of effect, it is very skilfully constructed, and 
may be divided into what in ancient narrative 
poetry were called Fyttes. First, the very dolo. 
fous condition of affairs up toa recent period is 
painted in dark colours; second, a light is thrown 
on the scene by the proposals of (he German and 
British Envoys ; third, the acceptance and effect of 
these proposals is related, and, fowthly, we have 
the narrative of the Mikado’s private audience 
with Sir Francis Plunkett. Ze Times in a leader 
(this correspondent is rather fortunate in working 
Printing-House Square up to the point at which 
alone leaders are written) rejoices over the news 
with exceeding great rejoicing. Indeed nothing 
has been more curious than the manner in which 
during the past eighteen months Zhe Times has, 
without any of its usual reservations and modifi- 
cations, its very careful and cautious “ifs” and 
“buts,” thrown its enormous weight into the 
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scale with Japan, In such majlers its tone fs 
|generally Tike that of Lord Melhiowne: “Can's 
you Tet it alone; the difficulties elacle 

are usually more apparent to it than the mode by 
which they can be avoided or overcome 
correspondent dwells with great and legitimate 
salisfaction on the change that has come over the 
attitude of the British Government on Ue question 
(we do not need an angel from Heaven to expla 

the reason). ‘The hearty and energetic support ol 
The Times is perhaps the most prominent outward 
nd visible sign of this, Whether Lord Tddes 
leigh will give way in the matter of advancing the 
date of the new tariff or not, Tam sure he will 
give the representations of the’ Japanese Minister 
Rere a most favourable consideration. If S 

Francis Plunkett finds himself able to. support 
it, no doubt the Foreign Office will not et} 
greatly. 

Mu, G. P, Ness, whom many of your readers 
will remember asa successful barrister in Yoko 
hama, has published in the number of the Law 
Mogavine and Review which has just appeared, 
an article on “Foreign Jurisdiction in Jap 
As this magazine has probably not three readers 
in all Japan (it has of late years bat few readers 
in England), and as Mr. Ness has cettainly # 
right to be heard on this question, I shall analyse 
his article briefly, After a rapid sketch of ‘the 
state of affairs in Japan before and at the time of 
the first treaties, Mr. Ness sketches shortly the 
reforms which have taken place under the new 
réginie. Li might perhaps be possible to cavil at 
one or two of Me. Ness’s details (1 do not think, 
for example, that there was any kind of analogy 
between Japan under the Shopuns and Britain in 
the time of the Heptarchy) but the general outline 
is perfectly accurate. He then goes on to say that 
when a people have progressed as the Japane-« 
have done, it is not a matter for surprise that they 
should manifest much impatience under. treaty 
restriciions which still brand their institutions as 
unfit for a foreigner to live under, or that the re 
moval of these restrictions should now be a central 
object of national policy. Mr. Ness then states in 
a perlecily fair and moderate way the arguments 
of the Japanese against the extra-tertitorial clauses 
of the treaties. ‘These he sums up under three 
heads : (1) that the Consular Courts are inefficient 
even as Consular Courts, (2) that the system, even 
AL its best, is defective, (3) that the privilege ot 
exiva tei iturial jurisdiction has been extended io the 
wihdiawal of foreigners from the operation of all 
Japanese laws not sanctioned and even re-enacted 
by the foreign representatives, He then states al 
more length, but with equal iaimmess, the objections 
of foreigners ta becoming subject to Japanese 
and amenable to Japanese Coutts.” ‘Then comes 
a statement of the propositions made by the Japa 
hese Government for special Courts, free wade and 
residence and the surrender of the, extra territorial 
privileges. He thinks that this plan, with some 
securities and modifications, offers a golden bridge 
which will probably be adopted ultimately. But 
there must_be a delay until the laws to be ad- 
ministered in the new Courts ave known, and also 
on account of the negotiations having to be con 
ducted with so many different Powers. It should 
be noted parenthicaily, with reference to the policy 
sugyested to Great Britain of mali 
treaty with Japan, Mr, Ness remark 
inight fairly have looked for such an expression of 
England’s friendship and hoped for the ty ou able 
results likely to fallow her example, had her own 
Legislature been more active in supplying. the 
uniform system of, law necessary to take the place 
of the various foreign systems which must cease 
be in force on the abolition of the foreign Coutts.” 
It is refreshing, at any rate, to find’ one writer 
whose objection is that Japan does not go fast 
enough. When we find such arava avis, let us note 
it carefully. Now, in order to obviate the delay 
above mentioned, Mr. Ness winds up his article 
with a proposition of his own, which, he says, 
would form an amicable approximation to. ihe 
desire of the Japanese Government, witheut exciting 
the apprehensions of foreignresidents. His plan is 
that Japan should extend to foreigners the right to 
hold real property outside the present treaty limits, 
and everyone taking advantage of sucha provision 
would become amenable to Japanese Coutts so tar 
as such property was concerned, and would hold 
Jit subject to the tayation and the laws and customs 

afiecting the enjoyment and alienstion of all 
similar property inthe country. Japan might 
Lthen (pursues Mr. Ness) ops the’ whole of the 
“country to foreign trade and re-flenes, getting 

[return a jurisdiction over foreigners ot which the 
“main features are these: (1) foreign residents and 
traders in the interior to be subject to Japanese 
magistrates in respect of all rights of property, 
when the cause of action has arisen beyond the 
open ports, where the amount in dispute does not 
exceed 5,000 yen, and beyond that amount only 
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when they have consented in writing to the jurisdic. 
f the Japanese tribunal. (2) In all oft 
ponishable otherwise than by fine, foreigners to be 

menable only to their own Courts [e.g Brown at 

Norioka is guilty of an aggravated assault on 
‘anaka of the same place; Brown must be cc 
veyed to Hakodate or Vokohama for tial]. (3) 
Control, revision and appeal from the Japanese 
Courts exercising this jurisdiction to a Court com- 
posed of judges of whom a majority should be 
foreigners. (4) Inalienable right of appeal, suspen- 
sion of execution pending appeal, publicity of 
hearing, right of defence, efficient interpreting and 
the inviolability of dwellings. This arrangement, 
says Mr. Ness, would leave untouched the authority 
of the Consular Courts, would give the Japanese 
jurisdiction, and generally would be an advance 
all round. I must leave to others the task of c 
ticising Mr. Ness’s plan; the mere statement of it 
has occupied quite enough of my space, 

‘The details of the quarrel between Sir John Pope 
Hennessy and his Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Clif- 
ford Lloyd, to which I have referred in previous 
letters, have now reached this country from a 
correspondent of The Times in Mauritius, and 
have caused some excitement. The quarrel is 
being discussed in the papers, and notice of a 
question on the subject has been given in Paulia- 
ment. ‘The facts are quite clear, but the corre- 
spondent (who is evidently hostile to the Governor) 
enters into matters which have no immediate con- 
nection with the threatened suspension of Mr. 
Lloyd. He describes, for instance, how the official 
menibers of the Council were coerced into voting 
for a resolution of confidence in and thanks to the 
Governor by the latter himself. The storm, how- 
ever, arose on May 18th, It appears that certain 
minutes of the proceedings at the Council are sent 
from time to time by une Governor to the Secretary 
of State. These are compiled from the shorthand 
writer's notes ; and after the Governor had explain- 
ed this to the Council, the Lieutenant-Governor 
enquired whether, as these notes were official or 
quasi-official documents, members would have an 
opportunity of correcting them and of seeing that 
there was no mistake. This is the rule not only in 
Hansard, but in the reports of evidence given to 
Commiitees of both Houses at home, The Gover- 
nor fenced slightly with the question; he said a 
committee was considering the matter. Then Mr. 
Lloyd asked this question :— 

“Tunderstood Your Excellency to say that these 
reports taken down by the shorthand writer had al- 
ready Leen sent to England as an official record 
with regard to a reference made to the Secretary 
of State. wish to know whether that is the 
case or not? If that is se, I have not seen the re- 
ports of the speeches on the table.” 

‘This question was put three times to the Gover- 
nor, but the latter made no reply. Five members 
suppotted Mr. Lloyd in requesting an answer, but 
still none came. Then Mr. Lloyd rose again, re- 
peated the question a fourth time, and added : 
—T can only say that [ happened to see a 
report of a speech that [had the honour of deli- 
vering here ; no doubt, on account perhaps of my 
having spoken low, or from some other cause, but 
it was not the fault of the shorthand writer, the 
report as a miatter of fact entirely misrepresents 
what [ said, and made it appear that I said ex- 
actly the reverse of what I did say, “and he again 
asked that the shorthand writer’s report of the 
proceedings on the question referred to the Secre- 
lary of State should be laid before the Council. 
It appears that this incident of May 18th passed 
away, and nothing was heard of it until the end 
of July, when the Governor called on Mr. Lloyd to 
xplain the attitude he had assumed in the Legista- 
tive Council, and informed him that if his expla- 
nation (which was to be made in six days) was not 
isfactory he would suspened him from office. 
On this The Times correspondent at Mauritius 
sentll the telegram to which I referred in my last 
letter, and The Times in a leader suggests that the 
Secretary of State in consequence of this message 
stopped his subordinate’s hand. ‘The charge made 
by Mr. Lloyd against somebody was that of 
cooking documents; the Governor at the last 
meeting of the Council stated that he edited 
the minutes before they were fair copied for the 
printer, “and that he had used his discretion in 
substituting the name of one member for that 
of another as seconder to an important motion, 
the name of the actual seconder not appearing 
at all” (these are the correspondent’s. words). 
Other charges are made, which my space will not 
allow me to detail, especially as they involve many 
figures, and are merely subsidiary {0 the main 
point which I have stated here. The Times in a 
leader throws the Governor over; il says the scan- 
dal in Mauritius cannot continue; the Govern- 
ment can ea: find a place for aman of Mr. 
Lloyd’s_ experience and ability, and concludes 
thus :— We commend the problem of finding a 
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post where Sir John Pope Hennessy can do no mis- 
chief, and can find scope only for the amiable side 
of his character, to Mr. Stanhope and the Colonial 
Office. It is one which will tax their resources to 
the utmost.” I think I have given here a faithful 
account of the matter as it has reached England 
up to the present. It must be remembered that 
the writer in Mauritius is a partisan, and that the 
whole story may Lear a very different complexion 
when the Governor’s side is heard, as no doubt it 
on will be, ‘Ihe only wonder is that The Zines 
id not get the story first from a_pro-governor 
writer. I do not know what the Colonial Office 
rules are, but I believe His Excellency has almost 
earned a pension, in which case I have no doubt 
he will soon cheerfully snap his finger at the Colo- 
nial Office and Mauritius both, and go into Parlia. 
ment to plague his enemies. His buoyant and 
sanguine Irish temperament carry him over worries 
and troubles that would weigh down other men. 
Meantime, we shall see how he will come out of 
this latest’ squabble—ugly as it looks. I have 
faith enough in his navigation in troubled waters 
to believe that he will turn up smiling after the 
clouds roll by. 

Tt appears that we have not yet heard by any 
means the last of the recent treaty between the 
French and the Hovas. ‘The first clause of that 
treaty reads as if it were intended that France 
should have control of the foreign relations of 
Madagascar. In the original treaty a note signed 
by the Hova plenipotentiaries, by M. Patrimonio 
and Admiral Miot, on behalf of France, was ap- 

ended providing that this clause meant that the 

‘ovas would cede no part of the island or its 
adjacent dependencies to any foreign power with- 
out the consent of France. ‘These notes, as many 
‘of your readers will be aware, are very common 
devices, when any particular clause of a wealy is 
doubtful. Indeed, scarcely a single treaty is signed 
now-a-days without one; they help to make clear 
the meaning affixed by the negotiators to the 
clauses in question, and as such areas much integral 
parts of the treaties to which they are attached, as 
any other provision inthem. The French Govern- 
ment, however, when laying the treaty before th 
Chambers, refused to add this important, and in 
the judgment of the Hovas, vital note. It there- 
fore remains unratified, while in the treaty itself 
the Hova Government is made to agree to that to 
which they never agreed, and which the French 
Plenipotentiaries in the most solemn manner say 
they never agreed. General Willoughby, an 
English officer in the Hova service, and their 
organiser and leader in the late war (a kind of 
Madagascar Gordon apparently) has been sent to 
Europe to try and have the matter put to rights. 
He saw M.de Freycinet yesterday, but without 
securing anything. The French Minister said he 
had no iniention of allowing a country under 
French protection (the very point in debate) to walk 
independently, and will accordingly oppose the 
establishment of a Government Bank ada 
gascar, which was to be worked by British finan- 
ciers, and which would lend the Hovas the money 
to pay the indemnity to France. ‘The first stage 
of the Madagascar business is, it would therefore 
appear, toend with the same bad faith, the same 
cynical breach of ordinary right, as that in which 
it commenced. I call it the first stage, for there 
are others to come. The Hovas say they were the 
victors in the late war, and I am told by one who 
knows more about them than any man in Europe, 
and who, moreover, is in their political counsels, 
that war will soon break out again if the French 
carry their present notions into action. 

A very amusing volume which has lately been 
published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus with a 
gorgeous yellow cover, and which stares from all 
the railway book stalls, is “ Facts and fictions 
about the Colonies,” by Mark Kershaw. [have 
readit, and think it probable thal some of the many 
colonial visitors now in London who are sure to 
read it also, will open their eyes with amusement 
at the stories told about their respective countries. 
There are half-a-dozen or more facts” in it 
that would do credit to Truth’s Queer Stories.” 
I specially mention the volume because Mr. Mark 
Kershaw is, I believe, well known in Japan ; he is 
called by a diflerent name there, and is yencrally 
supposed by his friends to pursue with devotion 
the truths of exact science. In this new book of 
his, he has made a wide excursion in another field 
where truth is not known, or, if known, is avoided, 
and where exact science is contemned. The in 
cursion in question has apparently been a great 
success. 

Amongst the advertisements of new books, 1 
notice one by Dr. Shosuke Sato, Special Commis. 
sioner of the Colonial Department of Japan, and 
low by courtesy of the John Hopkins Univer 
sity of Baltimore, The subject is the history of 
the land question in the United States, and as the 
work appears to be published by the University, 


































































must be one of sterling worth. Most people were 
under the impression that the United States never 
had a land question, and were not likely to have 
one umil the end of the next century, when, as 
imaginative statisticians say, there would be a 
population of six hundred millions. As this ap- 
peais to be a mistaken notion, it is a plucky 
venture of a young Japanese to write a history 
of sucha matter, and itis to be hoped the work may 
prove a success. If Mr. Sato on his return. to 
Japan will turn his attention to the subject and 
write a history of land tenures in Japan, he should 
produce an interesting book. Sir Harry Parkes 
once remarked in my hearing that such a work, if 
written with ordinary care, would prove a great 
success, on account of the peculiar political history 
of Japan, and the attention which such subjects are 
ng from students all over the world since 
the publication of Sir Henry Maine's works, be 
ning with that on ancient law about twenty-five 
years ago. 

P.S.—Since the paragraph relating to Sir John 
Pope Hennessy was written, Mr. Stanhope, in 
answer to a question in the House, stated that he 
had informed the Governor that the present 
state of affairs was detrimental to the adm 
nistration of the Colony, that the fault was not 
on one side only, and that Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
was transferred io the Seychelles. Mr, Stanhope 
indicated that the question could not stop here. 
He is waiting for all the facts before coming to a 
final decision, and he could not yet say what 
further steps, if any, it might be necessary to take 
in the interests of the people of Mauritius. 






































LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
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San Francisco, September 2ist. 

We are rapidly drifting into deep water in the 
Sea of Beluing. Lieut-Commander Lewis of the 
Pinta reports that the cutter Corwin had seized one 
Ametican and three British schooners for taking 
seal unlawfully in Behring’s Sea; that the British 
schooners were left at Qonalaska, while their c 
tains, crews, and cargoes were Lrought to Sitka; 
that all arms and ammunition found on board have 
been confiscated ; that the captain and mate of the 
Biitish schooner Ziorafon have becn tried and 
fined, and imprisoned one month; that the captain 
of the American schooner Nan Diego has been 
|tricd, fined, and imprisoned for two months ; that 
the capt awther British schooner which 
was seized has committed suicide ; that the captain 
of the third will be tried in a day or two. Capt 
Abbeg of the Corwin reports that he has landed 
at Nanaimo, in British Columbia twenty-two sea- 
men taken from the schooners seized. ‘The offence 
for which these seamen have been deprived of 
their liberty and this property has been confis- 
cated was catching seals in Behring’s Sea. How 
this naturally lawful act came to constitute a crime 
is a curious story, 

I think I mentioned in a previous letter that 
in the Weaty of delimination by which the Russian 
possessions in. America weie divided from the 
British possessions, in 1825, it was insisted by the 
Russians that the whole Sea of Beliring, or th 
of Kamskatka, as the Russians called it, extending 
from the continent of Amctica on the one side, to 
Siberia in the continent of Asia on the other, was 
Ja closed sea, in which no fishing was permissible 
without authorization from St. Petersburg. Chis 
pretension was not admitted by the English, but 
neither was it debated to a final issue. ‘The matter 
was passed over, When, in 1867, Russia sold 
Alaska to the United States, the tenitory came te 
us with all the easements and apputienances thereto 
}belonging, including, according: to the Kussian 
view, exclusive control over the waters of Behring 
Sea. Again Great Britain protested. ‘The United 
States could not deny the soundness of the protest 
for they had maintained the identical doctrine in 
their controversy with England over the Bay of 
Fundy, and in Denmark over the Sound Dues. 
But, as in 1825, the controversy was not pressed 
on either side, and its adjustment was postponed 
for future consideration. 

This being the condition of affairs, a syndicate 
of speculative merchants in San Francisca, styling 
themselves the Alaska Commercial Company, ap- 
plied to General Grant's administration foratwenty 
yeary' lease of the exclusive right of fishing and 
hunting in Alaska, and offered to pay a rental 
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chicfly relied to obtain this astonishing: grant was 
|derived from the rapid eatinction of the fur seal, 
It was shown that wherever seal fishing was 








went to a fair annual interest on the seven | German Minister 


equi 
millions which the Government had paid for| 
Alaska, ‘The argument on whist the Company 





terminated the animal in a few years, and it was 
argued that unless some limit’ were set to the 
catch on the islands in Behring’s Sea, they would 
soon become as barren of seals as the islands in 
the South Pacific which formerly swarmed with 
them. This reasoning proved conclusive, and, 
without stopping to consider international law, ot 
the well settled tradition of this nation on the ques- 
tion of closed seas, General Grant gave the 
Alaska Company the lease they wanted, and 
congress ratified the lease in an act passed in 
July, 1870. ‘There was at the time a good deal of 
Scandal ‘about the transaction—to which it is not 
how necessary to refer. 

Under this lease, the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany has realised an enormous fortune, and the 
United States ‘Treasury Department has policed 
Belning’s Sea for their benefit with a Revenue 
Cutter.” The practice has Leen to consider 
all vessels found in that. sea as presumably 
engaged in the unlawful business of taking seal, to 
seize them, andsend them to San Francisco for trial. 
Once here, the District Attorney has been in the 
habit of declaring the evidence of unlawful acts 
insufficient to convict; upon which the vessels have 
been released, but the owners have lost. their 
voyage, and they have generally had_to look up 
theiv cargo at Sitka or Oonalaska. One experi- 
ence of this kind has generally satisfied shipowners 
that it does not pay to inierfere with the Fur 
Company’s monopoly. The new feature of the 
case now presented is that the vessels seized are 
foreign, not American, Whatever wrong the 
United’States. Government: may commit on Ame- 
rican citizens with impunity, it. cannot impair 
the rights of foreigners; and it does not require 
more than a few minutes’ study of Mr. Adams? 
and Mr. Laurence’s despatches on the subject of 
closed seas, to say nothing of Mr. Webster’s ex- 
haustive paper on the subject, to satisfy any 
candid person that this Government would stultily 
itseli if t attempted to argue to-day that one of 
the high seas of the globe was an exclusive Ame- 
rican preserve. It happens, curiously enough, 
that Canada is in a measure estopped fiom claim: 
ing damages for the seized sealers by the course 
she is pursuing with regard to the New England 
fishermen. At_this very day, the American 
schooner David F. Adams is being tried at Halitax 
for the ctime of buying bait ina Nova Scotian 
port, in contravention of the treaty of 1818. Ca- 
hada cannot protest very loudly against the opera- 
tion of an antiquated and absuid rule on the Pacifie 
while she is enforcing another antiquated and 
equally absurd rule on the Atlantic. But the 
American schooner San Diego, which was seized 
by the Corwin in Beluing’s Sea, will naturally lay 
A protest before Congress, and the British Mini- 

will of course make the cases of the seized 
glish schooners the subject of a diplomat 
mmunication, In this way the whole. subject 
I be brought betore Congress, and eventually it 
will of course be settled in accordance with the 
principles for which Mr. Webster contended, and 
which Lord Aberdeen conceded forty years ago 
The English owners will get damages, and the 
Alaska Commercial Company—whose Ie 
pires in 18go—will find that their rapa 
curtailed their dominion. 
lands Secretary of the Treasury will make for the 
seizure of three foreign vessels in direct contraven- 
tion of the well-established American reading of 
international law, remains to be seen. 

Another intert 
to lead to anoth 






























































ational dispute, which promises 
demand upon our Government 
for damages, is about to grow out of a blunder 
committed by Mr. Warren Green, ex Consul- 
General to Japan. You are, of course, familiar 
with the case of Fullert, the master of the fishing 
schooner Aretic, who is now undergoing a termot 
imprisonment in the Consular jail at Yoke! 
Phis man was arrested by villue of a we 
issued by Consul Genetal Green, tried, and con- 
victed of having aided the escape of the defaulting 
Paymaster Watkins; though it was proved on. his 
vial that he was a German. subject, over whom 
the Consular Court had no jurisdiction, and that 
at the time of his tial and conviction, Watlkins 
had not been proved guilty of any offence. The 
pretence of the Consular Court that Kullert became 
subject to its jurisdiction by taking the command 
of a Japanese vessel which was the property of an 
American citizen is of course not worth discussion. 
Mr. Green excecded his authority; Fullat was 
wrongfully arrested and sentenced, and when he 
is set free, which must shortly happen, he will have 
a claim against the US. Government which the 
Washington will probably 
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take pleasure in ng. Tf it were not for the 
blunders which Mr. Bayard’s consular and diplo- 
matic agents are constantly committing, there 


would be no fun going in the diplomatic world 
The summer season is at an end, and pleasure 


it unrestricted, the rapacity of seal fishers ex- seckers are trooping back to town after their holi- 
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at the seashore and in the mountains. The 





day 2 aestill lovingly lingers aménghe:“Adiron- 
Preside i g 
Gack tout. But politicians generally are busy 





with the fall Conventions, and the country villages 
Fesound to the clang of bra 
bawling of brassier stump speak Mr. Blaine 
has carried his own State ; that there should ever 
have been a question on the subject shows how the 
stock of the tattooed statesman has declined in the 
market. In various States there are mutterings of 
rewlt by the rank and file of the Republi 























against their leaders. ‘There is a good-sized 
rebellion in Pennsylvania, Many steadfast Re- 
publicans refuse to support General Beaver, 





and the Republican Mayor of Philadelphia has 

been impeached. In Nebraska, where Senator 

Van Wyck is having a life and death grapple 
with the Union Pacilic, Repnblican newspapers 

threaten to bolt the party ticket if the railroad 
controls the nominations for Congress. Ln this 
state, the Chronicle, the leading Republican paper, 
bolis’ the ticket, and proposes to. support the De 
mocratic nominees. ‘The conviction appeats to be 
spreading that loyalty twenty years ago, does not 
excuse corruption to-day ; the only stumbling block 
in the path of the Democracy is the incurable 
stupidity of their party leaders. As. politicians, 
they cannot hold a candle to the Republicans; if 
they win, it is in spite of themselves. 

‘The yacht race terminated, as every one expected, 
inthe utter defeat of the Englishmen. ‘The Gulatea 
is a pretty boat, but, as the Loys say, she can’t sail 
worth a cent—at least in American waters. If the 
English want the cup back, they will have to go to 
work this winter and build a yacht on another 
model. 

Lieut. Schwatka, who commands the Times ex- 
pedition to the North Pole, has got as far as the 
‘lias Range, and has succeeded in eficcting the 
ascent of Mount Elias, 19,500 feet high, a feat 
never before accamplished. He also discovered a 
river, he says, which he named the Jones River, 
after the proprietor of th Times; whether he 
discovered it on the top of the mountain or els 
where does not appear. The coastline wear Mount 
Elias has been preity: thoroughly surveyed—well 
enough to make it certain that no great river 
disembogues into the ocean at that point 




























































IN H.B.M, COURT FOR FAPAN. 





—October 18th, 1886. 


Ix Apmirat 

Jupement on tHe Petition or THE Owners 

or THE STEAMSHIP “ GLAMORGANSHIRE” IN 
opsection TO Recistrar's Rerorr, 

Thave come tothe conclusion that the Registr: 
report should be confirmed ; the amounts stated in 
gold to be confirmed in gold, and those in silver to 
be confirmed in silver. 

As to the affidavits, I think that they should not 
have been admitted, on the ground that there was 
no evidence upon which the Court could be satis- 
fied that their form was in accordance with the 
law and custom of the place where they were 
sworn (see Rule 235). I think, however, that Cap- 
tain Dow’s evidence, unshaken as it was on cross- 
examination, proved all that was necessary to sup- 
port the finding of the Registrar and Merchants 

ith respect tothe first cost of the Clarissa B. 
Carver. 

With regard to the other objections to the re- 
port, it is to be remembered that the petitioners 
must satisfy me that the Registrar’s conclusions are 
clearly wrong. This they have not done. I think 
the Registrar was right in refusing an adjourn. 
ment for further evidence upon the grounds given 
by him in the minutes. With regard to the value 
of the ship being reckoned at her market value 
upon the termination of the voyage. Lamofopinion 
that under the circumstances of the case this was a 
proper method of computing her value; and the 
petitioners have not satisfied me that the Registrar 
and Merchants arrived at a wrong value, 

As to the rate for depreciation, Iam not satisfied 
that the Registrar was wrong. As to the rate of 
interest allowed, I think that the case of Ekins 
versus E. J. Comp, cited in Pritchard, vol. I, p. 
725, shows that the Registrar had power to allow 
the rate of interest ruling here, and this was 
admitted to be 8 per cent. 

As to the conversion of the amounts fixed in 
gold, I think the Court has power to give judg- 
ment in acoin other than Mexican dollars. “The 
Registrar was directed to ascertain wh 
had accrued to the owners of the Clars 
Carver. He has reported that this dam 
49,904-88 dollars gold currency of Ame 
this finding I confirm. How t work out in 
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which neither the Registrar nor the Court has at 
present anything to do. 

As to the costs, I do not see any reason for 
disagreeing with the opinion expressed by the 
Registrar that each party should bear his own. 

The petitioner must pay the costs of the present 
proceedings in objection to the Registrar's report. 

Nicuotas J. Haney. 











LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
eee Sania) 
(Sprctan Trrecrau” ro “Jaran Matt.”) 





London, October 9th. 
Consular Read consulted Lord Randolph 
Churchill gone to the Continent. 


Bulgaria has addressed a note to the Powers, 


Protesting against the action taken by M. 
Kaulbars, 


The basis of a scheme of local government 
for Ireland has been published, as embodying 
the plans of the Conservative Cabinet. The 
“fortation” (? proposition) is that four national 
councils should be found to represent the four 
provinces of Ulster, Munster, Leinster, and 


Connaught. 
London, October 13th. 


The Irish scheme is not credited party go- 
vernment elected by an overwhelming majority 
denied statement, 

London, October 17th. 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

The French press, in reply to attacks by the 
London papers, deny that France is seeking 
war with E nd. 





London, October 18th. 
LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 
Lord Randolph Churchill has left Vienna for 
Paris. 
RUSSIA AND TURKEY, 
The Porte is trying to reconcile Bulgaria and 
Russia. 
London, October rgth. 
RUSSIA 
It is semi-officially stated that a Russian oc- 
cupation of Bulgaria is not intended unless some 
unforeseen circumstance compels that course. 
London, October 2oth. 
RUSSIA AND THE POWERS. 
England and the other Powers have been 
assured that Russia would disapprove of the 
réclection of Prince Alexander. 


AND BULGARIA, 


London, October 22nd. 
RUSSIA AND TURKEY, 

The statement that Turkey is supporting. 
Russian demands in Bulgaria has caused con- 
siderable apprehensions amongst the Powers. 

Later. 

The Bulgarians contemplate yielding. 


[HAVAS TELEGRAMS IN SAIGON PAPERS.] 
Paris, September 30th, 
FRANCE AND MADAGASCAR, 

Relations between the Hova Government and 
the French Government are strained. 

M, DE FREYCINET ON THE COLONIAL POLICY oF 
FRANCE. 

M. de Freycinet, President of the Council of 
Ministers, made a specch at a banquet given to 
him at Toulouse. He stated that the present 
Cabinet had adopted as its policy the preserva- 
tion of all the existing Colonies, but to avoid 
new conquests. 

M. de Freycinet concluded by urging agree- 


ment amongst the various groups of the Republi- 


exchange at the time of payment is a matter with can majority. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
——+ 


THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Hongkong. per M. M.Co. Tuesday, Oct. 26th. 








From Europe, 
_vid Hongkong. per 0. &O.Co. Thursday, Oct. 28th + 
From Shanghai, 
Nagasalt, & per N.Y. K. Friday, October aoth. 
Kobe... 








‘rom America... per P.M. Co. Friday, October 29th.t 





* Tanai: left Hongkong on October 18th. 
English mail) left Hongkong on October arst. 
left San Francisco on October oth, 


+ Oceanic (with 
City of New York 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 








Wor Kobe ........ per N.Y. K. Saturday, Oct. 23rd. 
For Hakodate... per N.Y. K. Saturday, Oct. 23rd. 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, sid pes N.Y.K. Tuesday, October 26th. 
Naga: 





For America...... per 0. & O. Co. Saturday, Oct. goth. 











TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 


eee 
YOKONAMA.TOKYO RAILWAY. 

‘Tuaius Leave Yoxouama Station at 6.33, 8.00, 
8.50," 945, and 11.00 a.m. ; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 
4:50,* 6.00, 7.18, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00} pm. 

Trains reave TOxyd (Shimbashi) at 6.35, 8.00, 
9.15," 9.45, and 11.00 a.m.; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 40.0, 
4:50,* 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11,00+ pm, 

Fanes—First Single, yen 1.00; Second do., sen 60; 
First Return, yen 1,50; Second do., sen 90. 


Those marked with (*) run through without stopping at Tauirum 
Kar asakiand Omori Stationa® ‘These mented kare tte eee 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawaeaki Stations 











TOKYO.MAYEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘Teatns taave TOxvO (Uyeno) at 5.25 and 9.25 a.m. 
and 12.25 and 4.50 pm.; and Mavenasitt at 5.28 am. 
and 12.28 and 4.50 pm, 
Fanus—First-class (Separate Compartment), ye 
380; Second-class, yen 2.28; Suis cis ore rG is 





TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘Trarns Leave Taxasaxt at 6.50 and 9.55 am., and 
1.00 and 4.10 p.m.; and YoxoKAawa at 8.25 and 11.30 
a.m., and 2.go and 5 45 p.m. 





UTSUNOMIYA-NASU RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Ursunomtya at 9.50 a.m. and 4.97 
pam.; and Nasu at 8.00 a.m, and 3.10 p.m. 


Fares—First-class, yen 1.10; Second.class, sen 743 
Third-class, sew 37. 


TOKYO.UTSUNOMIYA RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS Leave Téxvd (Uyeno) at 5.25 am., and 
12.25 and 4.50 p.m.; and Ursunoiva at 9.35 a.m., 
and 12.25 and 5.00 p.m. 


Fanns—First-class, yen 3.50; Second-class, yen 2.10; 
‘Third-class, yen 1.05 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

TRAINS teavK SHINAGAWA at 8.49 and 11.49 a.m., 
and 2.44 and 6.29 p.m,; and AKABANE at 9.55 am., and 
12.50, 4.05, and 8.35 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 70; Second-class, sen 46; 
Third-class, sen 23. 


KOBE.OTSU RAILWAY. 

‘Tnains Leave Kone (up) at 5.55, 7.55, 9.55, and 
141,55 am.; and 1.55, 3.55) 5-55) 7.55, and 9.55 p.m. 

‘Tkains ‘Leave Osawa (up) at 4-45, 7.0, 9.6, and 
11.6 a.m. ; and 1.6, 3.6, 5.6, 7.6, and 9.6 p.m. 

Trains Leave Kyoto (up) at 6.46, 8.46, and 10.46 
am.; and 12.46, 2.46, 4.46, 6.46, and 8.46 p.m. 

Trains Leave Orsu (down) at 5.45, 7.45, 9.45, and 
11.45 a.m, ; and 1.45, 3.45, 5.45, and 7.45 p.m, 

Trains crave Kyoto (down) at 6.45, 8.45, and 
10.45 a.m. ; and 12.45, 2.45, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 pam, 

Trains ‘Leave Osaka (down) at 6.25, 8125, and 
10.25 am.; and 12.25, 2.25, 4.25, 6.25, 8.25, and 
10.25 p.m. 














OCEAN AND COASTING STEAMERS, 


Steamships are regularly despatched from the Port 
of Yokohama for the following destinations :— 

For Cuina—The steamers of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha sail weekly (Tuesday) for Shanghai, calling at 
Kobe and Nagasaki. Steamers of this Company also 
run to Korea and Viadivostock, at intervals, their 
sailing notices appearing in the local papers, 

For Saw Francisco—The steamers of the 0. & O. 
Co, and the P, M. Co. sail hence, approximately, every 
to days. 





YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
Steamers iave the English Hatoba daily at 8.30 
am,, and 12,com., and 4.1§ p.m.; and leave Yoko- 





suka at 6.g0 and 11.00 am., and 4.00 p.m—Fare, 
20 sen, 
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LAVEST SHIPPING. 
eg 
ARRIVAL 

Stettin, German steamer, 1,815, Warnkers, 17th 
October,--Hongkong roth October, General. 
—H. Ahrens & Co. 

Claymore, British steamer, 1,656, W. A. Gulland, 
ith October,—Hongkong 8th October, Mails 
and General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Friederich, German bark, 5)5, Spiesen, 18th Oc- 
tober, Hongkong &th September, General. 
Captain, 4 

Angers, British steamer, 2,077, Pinkham, 19th Oc- 
tober,—Hongkong gth October, General.— 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

City of Syduey, American steamer, 3,400, D. F. 
Friele, rgth October,—Hongkong rath Oc- 
tober, General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Guelic, British steamer, 2,690, Pearne, 20th Oc- 
tober,—San Francisco 30th September, and 
Honolulu 7th October, Mails and General.— 
0. & O. SS. Co. 

Elbe, German steamer, 855, Lass, 20th October,— 
Kobe 19th October, General.—Japanese. 
Hesperia, German steamer, 1,136, C: Christiansen, 
21st October,—Hongkong 13th October, Ge- 

neral.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 22nd October,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Dupuy de Lorme, French steamer, 2,095, A. Couph, 
23rd October,—Kobe 19th October, General. 
—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Hakodate Maru, Japanese steamer, 346, Inouye, 
22nd October,—Handa 21st October, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kais| 

Travancore, British steame: 
October,—Kobe, 20th 

ith, Baker & Co. 

Benlarig, British steamer, 1,481, J. M. Clark, 23¢d 
October, — Kobe 21st October, General. — 
—Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 

Plainmeller, British steamer, 1,196, Rowe, 23rd 
October,—Nagasaki 20th October, C 
A. Center. 















































1,149) J. Logan, 22nd 
October, General. — 














Thibet, British steamer, 1,671, W. D. Mudie, 23rd} 


October,—Hongkong 14th October vit > 
saki and Kobe, Mails and General.—P. & O. 
S.N. Co. 


DEPARTURES. 
Anton, British steamer, 1,214, J. Wallace, 16th 











October,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker & | 


Co. 

Danish Monarch, British steamer, 866, Burgo: 
18th October,—Otaru, Ballast.—Fraser, 
ley & Co. 

Stettin, German steamer, 1,815, Warnkers, 19th 
October,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Ahrens 
& Co. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Haswell, 
tgth October,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,400, D. E. 
Friele, 21st October,—San_ Francisco, Mails 
and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Beatrice, British schooner, 66, Williams, 21st Oc- 
tober,—Guam, ‘Trade.—Jardine, Matheson & 
Co. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, Pearne, 22nd Oc- 
tober,—Hongkong, Mails and General.—O. 
& O.S.S. Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
F, Christensen, 22nd October,—Kobe, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wanderer (4), sloop, Commander O. Churchill, 














zand October,—Hongkong, vid Port Ha: 
milton. 
PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 


Per German steamer Steftin, from Hongkong: 
Mr. and Mrs. Bansvoft, Messrs. Mac! 
Kuhnberge, and Domenischine in cabi 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Murr. 
d three children, Mr. and Mrs. John Maitland, 
child, and amah, Messrs. Chester Holcombe, 
Nomaguchi, F. Rich, Gustavus Sorensen, and W. 
F. White in cabin; Messrs. Okamur: 3 
Yamamoto, Miyauchi, Katsuta, Watanabe, Ika: 
hara, 1 Numoi in second class; and 6 
peans and 68 Japanese in steerage. 
American steamer City of Sydney, from 





sh, 



































myi—Mr. C. Gould in cabin, For San 
cisco: Rev. and Mrs. F..C. Hickson and three 
children, Rev, and Mrs. Chalmers Martin and 
child, and Mr. in cabin. 
Per British ste. faelic, from San Francisco: 
—General and } L.. Warren and maid, M 





land Mrs. G 





E. M. Hickson, Re’ 
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ga-| children, A. Dattan, and A. E. Phillipeus in ex 








Hayes, Miss | ot 
Ida Merrill, Miss E. Fuller, Rev. and Mrs. G. M.! Octobem at 1am. 


Rouland, Mr, and Mrs. Harold Englebach, Rev, 
and Mrs. G. D, Denish, Mr. J. N. Mody and 
servant, Messrs. A. Herlertz, C. Joest, R. Mac- 
lagen, Henry Paulet, E. Charteris, D. Von Steig- 
leitz, M. Ginsburg, and Frank Flynn in cabin 5 
and 14 Japanese in steerage. For Hongkong : 
Mrs. J. Scudder and four childr Rey. and Mrs. 
A. M. Casey, Rey. W. G. McCluer, Rev. and 
Mrs. D. G. Collins, Mrs. W. Gillpatrick, Rev. 
W. C. Dodd, Frank Donnan, and Chung. Hun in 
cabin. 

Per British steamer Thibet, from Hongkong, vid 
Nagasaki and Kob eutenant R. E. Dun, 
Mrs. D. Crowe, infant and amah, Mr. H. M. 
Skene and servant, and Mr. C. E. Furlong in 
cabin; Mrs, Wong-tai in second class; and 3 Japa. 
hese in steerage. 























DEFARTED. 

Per Britich steamer Teheran, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Major Harrison, Dr. F. A. 
Harris, Mr. and Mrs. Burmeister and_ servant, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mayne, Mrs. and Miss Crawford, 
Messrs, H. L. Bagalley, F. J. Boord, R.N., S. 
Edoardo, Victoria Benedetes, A. Desker, G. Cald- 
well, Adler, G. Welmen and native servant, Bau 
. Chan King-choy, Loo Hok-sung, Leong Pau, 
A. Groom, W. Brennen, Mrs. Wai Shen and child, 
and Mrs, Ah Wei and child in cabin; and 2 sea: 
men and 3 Chinese in stecr: 























Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shangliai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Ota’ and 
child, Mrs. Harding, Mes. Bird and child, Mrs 


Yamamoto and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Nakamiya 
and three children, Mr. and Mrs. Clark and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Ma: and two children, 
Miss Hanson, Miss A. D. H. Kelsey, Miss Henry 




















Olia Cady, Mess Takashita, C 
Halliburton, D. E. Simon, ‘I’, Ofuji, Kitazawa, E. 
O. Squier, Osaki, Shikari, Yokushin, Tachimura, 






K. Mayeda, J. HL 
S. Tachibaya, D. Li 
Hagens, and Major Hughes in cabin; Mrs. i 
shita and two children, Misses Fujimura (2), Miss 
sibuyay Blelsrss Oyama, and Kubo In seoond 
lass; and 3 Chinese and 143 Japanese in steerage. 
Pet American steamer City of Sydney, for $ 
Francisco:—Rev. S. and Mrs. Lewis ‘and 


Yamaguchi, Shibuya, 


























Per French steamer Volga, for Hongkong. vi 
Kobe:—M), Lequeux and interpreter, Mr. and 
Mrs, J. dela Nog, infant, and servant, Messrs. Le 
Barbier, J. A. Lecek, Higuchi Tsunejiro, Wilmson, 
Arnold’ Wermuth, W. A. Martin, Ed. Martin, 
John Sowerby, Fred. Salomon, and ‘Thos. David 
in cabin. 











CARGO 
Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, 
Shanghai and ports -—Treasure, $13,000.00. 
Per American steamer City of Sydney, for San 
Francisco— 


for 





























TEA 
say xiw  ornae 
: raasciscu, YORK, ciitas. 201A. 
Shanghai...... 109263442 
Hyogo... 477,005 1,502 
Yokohama 210 1,450 2,968 
Hongkong 3 229 716 
Total .. 799 14953 -2,628 
ew omer 
4 YORE. CITIES, TUTAL. 
Shanghai. 96 96 
Hongkong .. 38 38 
Yokohama «. 303 303 
SPatWh ist; eters 437 = 437, 
Per British steamer Teheran, for Hongkong vid 


Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk, for France 419 bales; 
for Milan 14 bales ; Total 433 bales. 

Per French steamer Volya, for Hongkong vil 
Kobe :—Silk for France 260 bales. 

REPORTS. 

The British steamer Gaelic, Captain Pearne, re- 
ports:—Sailed from San Francisco the goth Sep- 
tember, at 2.50 p.m.; had light variable winds to 
Honolulu where we arrived the 7th October, at 
10.42. Left the same day, at 11.15 p.m.; and had 
variable winds and fine weather to Yokohama where 
we arrived the 20th October, at 6.36 a.m. Time, 
18 days, 8 hours, and 45 minutes 

The Bri steamer Zhibet, Captain W. G. 
Mudie, reports :—Left Hongkong the 14th Octo- 
ber, at 1.26 p.m, and experienced strong mor 
nd N.E. winds, with considerable head sea. 
wind subsided ‘as the Japanese coast. was ap- 

hed. Arrived at Nagasaki the 18th, at 6 
; and left at 4 p.m, the oth; had moderate | 

. winds, and overcast weather to Simono- | 
thence to Kobe fresh variable winds and | 
cloudy weather. Arrived at Kobe the 21st, at 

>a.m. and left at 11 p.m. the 22nd. had fresh 
















































LATEST’ COMMERCIAL. 
+ 
IMPORTS. 


The market has not been positively dull, but the 
aggregate of business has been very small, though 
distributed over a numerous list of articles, which 
may be taken as an indications of fresh demand 
to be followed by transactions on a large scale. 

Yary.—Sales for the week amount to 500 bales, 
almost entirely English spinnings, which” maintain 
their steadiness, while Bombays appear for the mo- 
ment to be neglected and difficult of sale except at 
low rates. 

Corton Pirce Goons.—Sales have been re- 
ported of 1,500 pieces, 10 Ibs. Shirtings, 500 pieces 
7\bs. T.-Cloths, 1,400 pieces Turkey Reds, 2,500 
pieces Twills, 1,000 pieces Silesians, 400 pieces 
Indigo Shitings, and 330 pieces Velvets. 

WoO oLLENS.—2,000 pieces Mousseline de Laine, 
550 pieces Italian Cloth, 1,300 pairs Blankets, 100 
pieces Plain Orleans, 300 pieces Silk Satins, and a 
quantity of Flannel have been disposed of. 

COTTON YARNS. 



















Nos. 16/24, Ordinary .. 0 to 28.00 
Nos. 16/24, Medium to 29.25 





Nos. 16/24, Good to Bes 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 

Nos. 28/32, Ordinary .. 
Nos. 25/32, Medium .. 
2832, Good to Bes 
38/42, Medium to Best 
jo. 325, Two-fold ... 
0. 425, Two-lold 
No. 20s, Bombay...... 
No. 16s, Bombay...... 
Nos. to/t4, Bombay 


corron 


100. to 32-75 
33.00 bo 34.00 
34.50 to 30.25 
32.50 to 34.00 
35:50 to 39.50 
26.00 to 27.50 
24.75 to 20.25 
23.00 to 24.50 
Goons. 
yew niece. 

Grey Shittings—8i¥, 38g yds. gyinches $1.70 to 2.10 
Grey Shirtings—olh, 384 yds. 45 inches 2.20 to 2,60 














PIEC! 














1. Cloth—71b, 24 yaids, ga inches. 1.g5 to 155 
Indigo Shirting—12 yards, 44inches... 1.00 to 1.70 
Prints Assorted, 24 yards, goinches... 1.70 to 2.35 
Cotton—Italians and Sattecns Black, 32 van van 

inches ads 0.07 to Og 
Vurkey Reds—1} to a}ib, 24 yards, 3000 ren vixen, 

inches oesea teste, nats te ae 
Tukey Reds—2) to 3b, 24 yards, 30 

iaehieasicascsseniecicatiatg ce 4go to 1.60 
Tukey Reds—3i to 4lb, 24 yards, 30 


hes. 1.28 to 2.20 










Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22 inches 6.25 to 7.00 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.65 to 0.7) 
ds, 43 inches 1.35 to 2.05 

WOOLLENS, 
in Orleans, 40-42 yards, sainches ... $4.co lv 5.50 


ed Orleans, 3.25 to 4.00 


0.20 to 0.30 


















0.14h to 0.16 

3H ietaecrasentavser (TBAT Ve 784 
Mousseline de Laine—Yuzen, 24 yards, 

BUIMCNES oesesssocesneeeees 0.30 to 0.40 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 6 inches... 0.35 (0 0.45 
Cloths—Presidenis, 54 @ 56 inclies...... 0.50 to 0.60, 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 6 inches ......... 0.40 to 0.60 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 6 to 4lb, 

per Ib. 0.37b te 0.45 


METALS, 
Market dull for all kinds except Wire Nails, 


wbich move off currently at quotations. Prices 
for all else in Iron especially are more or less 
nominal; and buyer appear to have made up their 
minds to a waiting policy for the present. Mean- 
while stocks are large in nearly every department. 














Flat Bars, } inch to 2.55 
Flat Bars, J inch to 2.05 
Round and squar to 2.65 
Nailrod, assorted...... y to 2.50 
Nailrod, small size 2:60 to 2.70 
Wire Nails, assorte 4:50 to 5.50 
Tin Plates, per box... 60 to 5.80 
Pig Iron, No.3... 20 to 1.22 





KEROSENE. 

Market quiet at last rates. Holders are full 
apparently for the present. Quotation unchanged, 
deliveries fair; present stock about 450,000 cases ; 
fresh arrivals expected shortly. 








rencate, 
Devoe +. $1.77 to 1.80 
Comet Lo "173 to 75 
Stella None 





SUGAR. 
‘There has been hardly anything done during 
the past week in Sugar, and consequently prices 
remain unchanged and weak at the close. 





idee Ga aint 
hite, No. 1 1.25, t0 7.50 
White, No: Jo to bso 
White, No. 5.60 to 5.70 
White, No. 4.95 to 5.40 
White, No. 4.00 to 4.35 
Brown'or 4:05, to 4.10 





EXPORTS, 








2 and N.Y. winds and cloudy weather through- 
itthe passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 23rd 


RAW SILK. 
Our last issue was of the 15th instant, since 
which date we have seen a strong Market with fair 
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demand and good amount of business, the Settle- 
iments reaching 640 piculs distributed thus :—Hanks 
dyo piculs, Filatures and Re-reels 

Taysaam sorts 80 piculs. The Doshinsha shipped 
aise 6s bales for New York, making the total busi- 
hess this week 700 piculs. : 

The enquiry for Europe has continued on a fair 
scale, and prices of Silk suitable for that destination 
sCatioue strong. Demand for the United States 
has, however, been cheeked by the very long figures 
which holders ask. Quotations generally may be 
left unchanged, they have been higher during the 
interval, but most dealers would show themselves 
current sellers now; while here and there a weak 
holder will even make some concession. ‘The state 
of the Market and prices current give a strong con- 
trast to the conditions of trade at the same time 
last year. Then we were dragging along with a 
dull, depressed Market, and prices averaging $200 

er picul below those current to-day. 

"AS might be expected, present rates are giving 
producers a handsome profit, and Silk is rushed 
Fown to this port in all haste, Some days this 
week thearrivals have exceeded 400 piculs, and, not- 
withstanding the good amount of trade passing, the 
Stock-list now stands at 10,000 piculs. 

“There have been three shipping opportuniti 
English, German, and American mails. ‘The 
P. & O. S.S. Teheran (15th) carried 433 bales for 
Europe, the P.M.S. City of Sydney (215t) had 
303 bales for New York, the Steftin took nothing. 
These shipments bring the present Export up to 
7.034 piculs, against 4,722 piculs last year and 
9,187 piculs at same date in 1884. 

‘Hanks.—Considerable trade passing for Europe, 
chiefly in sorts grading from 2} down, at full rates. 
Business done is 240 piculs and mote reported to 
be under consideration. The following prices are 
noted, Shimontta $665, Maribuso $660, Buso $640, 
Annaka-Takasaki $625, Bushu $600 10 $590. 

Filatures.—Not a large business in this depart- 
ments but the prices paid for known chops have 
been high. Among the transactlons we notice 
Gakosha 8810, Miyata.gumi $780, Metjusha $780, 
Hasegawa $785. One parcel fine size Usen re: 
ported at $820, but nothing done beyond that figure. 
Rokkosha, for which a ancy price was asked a 
week ago, is now held firm at $830 without finding 
a buyer. 

Re-reels—Some large parcels taken into godown 
on the 15th, but are not yet weighed, the purchaser 
trying to geta “cut” in the price. Advices from 
the United States Markets do not seem to warrant 
such high prices being paid here, and some rejec- 
tions are probable. 

Rakeda.—TVhis class hangs fire wonderfully, and 
no settlements worthy of thenamehave been made 
since 1st July. Holders are, however, very strong, 
in sympathy with high prices current in ‘the pro- 
ducing districts. 

Taysaam sorts.—Quite a demand for these for 
Europe, and 80 piculs have been settled on basis of 
$460 for Nagahama and $510 for Kitahama, 

QUOTATIONS.—(NEW SILK.) 















































Hanks—No. 1} $680 to 700 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) : “650 to 670 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu).. 650 to 660 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) 640 to 650 
Hanks—No. 2} (Joshu) 630 10 035 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3 615 to 625 
Hanks—No. 3.....-+ 600 t0 610 
Hanks—N : 580 to 590 

800 to 820 





Filatures—Extra, 




























Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers 770 t0 790 
latures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers .. 770 to 790 
latures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 750 to 700 
Jatures—No. 2, 10]15 deniers 740 to 750 
latures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 720 te 730 
ilatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 60 to 700 

Re-reels—(Shinshu and Oshu) Bes 740 to 750 

Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 720 to 730 

Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 700 to 710 

Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 680 to 690 

Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 660 to 670 

Kakedas—Extra 780 

740 to 750 
G20 to 730 

Kakedas—No. 2 700 to 710 

Kakedas—No. a} - 

Kakedas—No. 3... = 

Kakeda: Ne: 3h = 

Kakeda: =_ 

Oshu Sendai—No. af 620 to 630 

Hamatsuki—No. 2 625 to 635 








Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 
Sodai—No. 2k... 


Export Tables, Raw 





Silk, to 220 





Oct., 1886:— 























Saasox 1836 87, 1885-86, 188)-83. 

Ba Bava 
Europe 45523 
America 5,361 
5 Bales 7,011 on884 
otal nn {BRah Fos, yee 87 
a ricuus, —vicula.—PIcuLs, 

Settlements and Direct 5a step 5 
a tayt 5,000 5,100 oso 
Stoel, 22nd October... 10,000 9,500 6,850 
Available suppliestodate 18,600 14,600 16,650 


piculs, and | 


WASTE SILK. 

Rather less doing in this branch of the trade: at 
the same time Settlements reach the respectable 
figure of 750 piculs divided thus :—Cocoons 270 
piculs, Noshi 230 piculs, Kibiso 215 piculs, Sten- 
dries 35 piculs. The Export Kwaisha have done 
nothing this week, but are reported to be preparing 
fresh shipments. 

‘The business has been pretty equally divided be- 
tween Cocoons, Noshi, and Kibiso. Pricesare strong, 
and it is with the greatest difficulty that buyers 
can get the smallest concession. In some classes the 
ideas of holders appear quite prohibitive. Atrivals 
come in toa good tune, and the stock is reckoned 
at 10,000 piculs of all descriptions. 


All the mail steamers of the week took something: 
the Teheran 215 bales, Stettin 47 bales, City of| 
Sydney 5 bales, and the Canal-boat Antonio for 
New ‘York is also credited with 114 bales Cocoons. 
Total shipments 1st July to date are now 7,16; 
piculs, against 1,579 last year and 7,764 at same 
date in 1884. 

Cocoons AN kinds have had a share in the 
uade, Pierced (of Good Medium quality) at $130 
Tama $70, Yamamai, $373, Waste $33- 

_Noshi—Transactions amount to about 230 
piculs, ordinary assorted Josh fetching $121, 
Shinshu $130 to $150, Mino $155. 

Kibiso.—Fair demand for Fosiu sorts at or near 
$65. A little Filatwre reported as done at $150 
to $1524, with seconds at $135. Other descriptions 
quite neglected. 

Sundvies—One purchase of Oshu Tama entered 
at $265, with several small parcels of Neri (un- 
cleaned) at from $25 to $30 per picul. 


Quorations.—(NEW WaSTé.) 
Pierced Cucoons—Good to Best w+ $130 to 150 
ito—Filature, Best s 180 to 190 
lature, Good... 160 to170 
lature, Medium — 
ito—Oshiu, Gooil to Best 
to—Shinshu, Best 
ito—Shinshu, Good 
to—Shinshu, Medium 












































199 to 200 
150 to 160 
130 to 140 
































ito—Hushu, Good to Hest 160 to170 

Joshu, Best ’ 150 to 100 

“Joshu, Good 120 to 130 

‘Joshu, Ordinary 10 to115 

is lature, Best selected 150 to 160 

ibiso—Filature, Seconds 130 to 140 

shu, Good to Best... 130 to1g0 

Shinshu, Best 100 to 110 
o—Shinshu, Seconds. to 

o—Jorhu, Good to Fai Sto & 

o—Joshu, Middling to Common. 70 to 65 

iso—Hachoji, Good =. ; 60 to 50 

0—Hachoji, Medium to Low . soto Yo 

Neri, Good to Common 30 to 25 

-Good to Best. 250 toz60 























Export ‘Table, Waste Silk, to 22nd Oct., 1886:— 
Season 1886-8). 1885.86, 188445. 
Picvts, Piceur Picts, 
Waste Silk... S415, 1,3,8 6,330 
Pierced Cocos 1,752 231 a5 
7167 1,579 75704 
See re reRt t to.cs0 3,100 12,000 
Stock, 22nd October 10,000 8,900 6,020 
Available supplies to date 20,050 12,000 18,050 
Exchange.—Foreign has fluctuated somewhat 





(in sympathy with the movements of the silver 
market in London) and closes firm at the following 
rates :—Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/33; Docu- 
ments, 3/33; 6 m/s. Credits, 3/38; Documents, 
3/38; New York, 30 d/s., G. 78%; 4 m/s., G. 
$80 Parts, 4 m/s., fes. 4.135 6 m/s. fes, 4.16. 
Kinsatsu against Mexicans are at par. 






































Estimated Silk Stock, 22nd October, 1886:— 
Raw. ricuts. Waste, ricuts, 
Hanks ... . 2,100 | Pierced Cocoons ... 400 
Filature & Re-reels. 5,625 Noshi-ito 4,500 
Kakeda .. 1,378 | Kibiso 43600 
Sendai & Hamatsuki "7co | Mawata .. 400 
Taysaam Kinds.. 200 | Sundries 100 
Total piculs......10,0co| Total piculs..... 1,000 
TEA. 


‘Transactions have been ona small scale during 
the five days of the interval, but the last two days’ 
business brought the total to 1,750 piculs, making 
193,085 piculs for the season, against 160,720 
piculs in 1885. Quotations for Common to Me- 
dium are not so easy as last week, these descrip. 
tion being in better demand than all «thers. 
shipments from Kobe and Yokohania are as fol- 
lows :—The bark Eudora, which said from here 
on the 13th October took 74,429 lbs. for New 
York, 387,415 Ibs. for Chicago, and 405,314 Ibs. 
for Canada making a total of 867,158 Ibs. from 
Kobe, The Yokohama shipments by the same 
vessel is 77,154 Ibs. for New York, 78,752 Ibs. for 
Chicago, 35,059 Ibs. for Saint Paul, and 81,026 Ibs. 
for Canada, aggregating 271,991 lbs. ‘Ihe O. & 




















O, steamer San Pablo took from Kobe 104,112 Ibs. 
distributed as follows :—65,557 Ibs for New Vork, 
37,305 Ibs. for Chicago, and 1,250 Ibs. for San 
Fr isco. The same steamer (sailed on the 13th 
instant) took from this port 48,448 Ibs. for New 
York, 86,459 Ibs. for Chicago 56,993 Ibs. for San 
Francisco, $241bs. for Saint Paul, and 4,800 Ibs. 
for Boston aggregating 197,524 Ibs. 









‘Common .. $13 & unde 
Good Common... oe ie 
Medium...... . 16} to 18 
Good Medium 19. to 20} 
Fine ae" 'uptds 





EXCHANGE, 


Foreign Exchange which saw slight fluctuations 
during the week, is firm at quotations, 

ing—Bank Bills on demand 
ing—Bank 4 months’ sight 
ing—Private 4 months’ sight. 
Sterling—Private 6 months? sight..... 
On Paris—Bank sight.....00e.0 e000 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight .. 
On Hongkong—Bank sight... 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days? sight 
On Shanghai—Bank sight... : 
On Shanghai—Pri 

On New Yor! 
On New Vork—Private 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight 
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faciurer.Tuner, and Rep 
Yokohama, ~ 











In 3 Parts, Demy 16mo, limp, 
A\ ROMANIZED JAPANESE READER; 
consisting of Jaranzsz Anecpotes, Max- 
nis, &c., in easy Written Style, with an Encris 
Transtation and Notes. By BASIL HALL 
CHAMBERLAIN, Professor of Japanese and 
Philology in the Imperial University of Japan; 
author of “A Simplified Grammar cf the Japa- 
nese Language,” &c., &c. 


Part I.—Japangse Text. 
Part Il—Enetish TRansraTion. 
Parr III,.—Notes. 

PRICE, $2.50. 


The Hiogo News thus refers to the work :— 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of “A Romanized Japae 
nese Reader,” consisting of fapanese anecdotes, maxims, con- 
versations, &c., by Mr. B. H. Chamberlain, the author of the 
Grammar'of the Japanese Language which’ was published a 
few months ago. “The Reader is in three parts of convenient 
sive, well bound, and the typography reflects much credit 
lupon the Japan Mail office, where the work was printed, Part 
1, contains the Japanese text of the anecdotes. &c.. Part 
Ti.‘an English translation, and Part IIL. is devoted to copious 
notes intended to give information conceming the persons and 
places mentioned in the Reader, to explain. allusions, and 
menses to bring out the literal meaning in a clearer 
han was possible in the transition. Mr. Chamberlain 
ch an acknowledged authority upon everything connected 
with the Japanese language, and has always been so thoroughly 
painstaking and conscientious in the preparation of his various 
publications, that students may well accept with confidence hi 
Tatest work.’ In conjunction with the ‘Simplified Grammar’ 
e “Reader” ought to prove of great benefit to all persons 
aged In studying the language of Japan, and indeed to any 
resident who wishes to speak correctly when venturing 
upon the vernacular. 




















London: Triiswer & Co. Yoxonama: Kerry 
& Watsu, Limited. 
Yokohama, June 4th, 1886, 
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KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
KILLS BUGS, 

FLEAS, 

MOTHS, 

BEETLES, 
THIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS 


but is unrivalled in destroying 
ites COCK! ROACHES, BEETLES, 
MOTHS IN FURS, and every other species of 








insect. "Sportsmen will find this invaluable, for de- 
stroying fleas in their dogs, as also ladies for their 
pet dogs. 


THIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT 


hat it has tempted others to vend a so-c: 
imitation. The PUBLIC are CAUTIO. 
that packages of the genuine powder bear the auto- 
graph of LOMAS KEATING. Sold in Botiles. 


KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM ..TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING'S!,;WORM TABLETS, 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 





A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in ap- 
pearance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of 
administering the ty certain remedy for INTESTINAL, 
or THREAD WORMS. It is a perfectly safe and mild 
preparation, and jis especially adapted for Children 
in Bottles, by all Druggists. 
Proprietor —THOMAS KEATING, London. 
October, 1836. 26 ins. 








Sold 





Conrorare Manx. 





STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


April 10, 1886. szins. 
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Macwinery CO; 





FOR GAS, 





FOR LocoMOTY 


CAST 


ANGLES, TEES, 


T ULBS, Z-BARS, CHANNELS, 


And other Spectat Sections; 
and Castings of all kinds. 


THE STEEL COMPANY of SCOTLAND, 


Liiten. 
150, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 
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IRON TUBES& FITTINGS 
FOR GAS, WATER, STEAM ETC, 
LLOYD & LLOYD, 
ALBION TUBE WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 





wrekespers and 
Gennine ONLY w 
ne aerags Label 





vp 
nyany are th 
article with Baron Lichig's enaranice of genul 








also, Forcines | 














Se: a3 
YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
STRUCTED FoR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, Ltimitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


WROUGHT IRON WE!DED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


IRON PIPSRS. 


Offices :—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL RAILS, PLATES, tux createst WONDER OF MODERN TIKES. 


or 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
RSONS suffering from seu Od biicked Gansu 


DEI 
Pe ens wil ditorer that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “Health for all."’ The blood is the foun- 


| tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pills 
Sm SAMU BAKER, 

in his work entitled The Nile Tributaries in 
says—"I ordered the dragoman Mahomet t 
Faker that Iwas a Doctor, and Thad the bes 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis Ina short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills, ‘These are most uscful to an explorer, as 
Possessing unmistakable pargative properties they create 


an undeniable eflect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value, 




















SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds.” It acts miraculously in healing ulcera~ 


tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1571, says—"* I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way's Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and hoise feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any van: 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that 
cbliged to lock up the small remaining stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World. 


May 1st, 1885, 






















FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK, FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUGES. 


ould fecl grateful."—See Annual Sale, 8,000,000 Jars. 





Invaluable for India as 
sig. an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 


Keeps good in the hottest 





"ant ie 


that the 


manifacturcrs who are able to offer the Climates, and for any 


length of time. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 
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DEATH. 
At the General Hospital, Hatodate, on the 22nd October, 
Titustas eut, late Chief Engineer, Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
steamship [se M. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS, 











Tue steamer Satsuma Maru will shortly leave 
rants, 





for Honolulu with em 


Tue construction of the Japanese Legation at 
Peking was completed the zoth instant. 














Kor, papers report a remarkable increase this 
year in the number of screens exported. 





Tue total sum required this year as the sanitary 


of Toyama 





expeniiture Prefecture is yen 


139,029. 





A noxeenr has been unveiled at Sakurano- 
miva, Osaka, to commemorate the floods of 
last year, 
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Tue Ladies of Yokohama gave a most succ 
ful ball at the Public Tall, the evening of the 
2yth instant. 





Jevce Denxy, who went to Tientsin to have an 
interview with Li Hung-chang, left the 7th 
instant for Korea. 


Ir has been decided by the Hakodate Urban 





fund of yen 150,000 tw con- 





Assembly to ra 
struct an ai 





luct, 





Vue total number of bales of raw silk remaining 
in stuck the 15th instant at Yokohama was 


4,851 Hanks, 2,485 Kakeda, 877 Oku-Sen 
Hamatsuki, and 788 miscellaneous kinds, 


Avy old lady, grand-mother ‘of a rice merchant 
in Kyoto, is said to have attained the age of 106 
years and rr months. 


Tue first issue of the new Redemption Bonds, 
amounting to ten milion yen, is announced to 
take place next month. 





‘Tue total number of applicants for admission 
to the Kydd6dan School this year was 4,121, of 
whom 1,843 were admitted 








Tue Shimada Company, in Kyéto, have re- 
received permission to establish a private bank 
with a capital of yew 100,000. 








Tue second instalment of the Naval Bonds will, 
tis said, be used for the construction of war- 
vessels and the manufacture of arms, 





Tue second of the renewed sessions of the Con- 
ference on Treaty Revision was held at the Fo- 
reign Office, Tokyd, the 28th instant. 


Mr. Arivosit was appointed the 2oth instant 
of chief director in charge of the 
new Redemption Bonds in the Nippon Ginko. 


to the of 








Tie total value of exports from Osaka during 
September last was yen 103,532, of which yen 
! 





was direct export by Japanese merchants, 


Ow1ne tothe abatement of cholera in the capital, 
all the cholera hospitals will be closed in a few 
days, except the special hospital at Atagoshita, 
Tokyé. 








‘Tue autumn meeting of the Nippon Race Club 
came off at Nigishi the 26th, 27th, and 28th 
His Majesty the Emperor was present 





instant. 
the 27th. 





Mu. Svzvx1, Japanese Consul at Jinsen, reports 
that the crops in Korea promise an abundant 
harvest this year, the barley yield being par- 
ticularly large. 


Lv is stated that the Osaka Shipping Company 
have applied to the Government to grant an 
annual subsidy of yew 150,000 to open a regular 
line to southern ports. 





, a counsellor of the Tékyé Court 
ying in Berlin, 


Mr. Hasteaw. 
of Appeal, who is at present st 








has been ordered to report on the condition and 
customs of Mixed Courts in Exypt. 


Is Osa 
an access of virulence and a notification has 
been issued by the Governor warning the people 
against eating mushrooms, string beans, &. 





aand the neighbourhood cholera shows 


Messrs. Yasupa, Prefect of Fukuoka, and 
KNamada, Prefect of Saga, with other gentlemen, 
arrived at Kumamoto the 23rd inst. to make ar- 
‘angements as to the proposed Kiushu Railway. 





Tix total number of passports issued to foreign- 
ers in Hyogo Prefecture during last month to 
visit KyOto and neighbourhood was 62, of which 





20,538, of which 11,547 were filature Zagur?, 
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27 were to Englishmen, 11 to Frenchmen, 7 to 


gle 


UNIV! 


Americans, 7 to Germans, 4 to Austrians, 3 to 
Chinese, 1 to a Belgian, 1 to a Dutchman, and 1 
toa Dane. 


AccorpisG to official investigations made in 
July last, the total number of Japanese residents 
at Jinsen was 741, of whom sor were men and 
240 women, the total number of houses being 
114. 


Tue construction of the barracks for the Ky6- 
dédan School will be completed about the 
middle of next month, and Count Oyama will 
preside at the opening ceremony, the 15th 
November. 


Tue total traffic receipts from the special trains 
run from Shimbashi to Omori on the 13th in- 
stant, the day of the festival of Honmonji, Ike- 
gami, were yeu 1,085, the number of passengers 
being 7,604. 





A TELEGRAM received by the Government states 
that the Unebi Kan, which was launched some 
time ago, from a French yard,{left for Japan the 
18th instant, and may be expected here in 
December next. 


Tue construction of an iron bridge over the 
Kisogawa (on the Nagoya-Ogaki line) under 
plans by Mr. Noda, of the Railway Office, has 
been almo-t completed. The total estimates 
are stated at yen 250,000, 


Tuz Government, it is said, contemplates 
establishing shortly a Bureau of Fine Arts in the 
enclosure of the Engineering College at Tora- 
no-mon. Mr, Sano, Court Councillor, will be 
appointed to the office of President. 


Lieut.-GeNeRaL Viscount Mrvosui, command- 
ing the Tokyé Garrision, was ordered the 26th 
instant to assume command of the troops to take 
part in the Imperial review which will be held 
the 3rd November next in honour of H.1.M, the 
Emperor's Birthday, 


Correspoxpence from Izugahara, dated the 
15th instant, states that a number of military 
and naval officials arrived there the rst instant 
and left the following day for Takeshikemura 
to survey the coast. A naval office will shortly 
be established at Takeshikimura. Cholera is 
still raging on the island, The Zsukushi Kan 
is at present stationed at Umugimura. 


ACCORDING to investigations made by the sani- 
tary officials in Osaka, the total number of 
cholera patieuts reported in that city since the 
first appearance of the disease in 1877 was 
as follows :—1,536 patients in 1877, 17 patients 
in 1878, 14,746 in 1879, 112 patients in 1880, 
208 patients in 1881, 2,604 patients in 1882, 81 
patients in 1883, 85 patients in 1884, 2,215 
patients in 1885, and 20,192 patients (from 1st 
January to 22nd October) in 1886, 


Tue principal lines of the Import trade have 
been unusually quiet, and therecan be no doubt 
that the heavy transactions of the summer are 
now leaving their mark on the autumn trade. 
It is early yet, however, to complain, and the 
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reference above, combined with the fact that the 
tice crop is being harvested, will continue to 
be factors in the dulness that must follow for 
the next few weeks. Yarns, Cotton Piece- 
goods, and Woollens have all been in small 
demand, almost without exception. In Metals, 
Pig, Bar, and Rod have all been more or less 
neglected, and the sales that have taken place 
have been at lower rates. Wire Nails and Tin 
Plates, have, however, sold fairly. Consider- 
able sales of Kerosene have been effected, 
at buyers’ prices, and the demand is fully satis- 
fied for the time. Sugar has been in beiter 
demand, and Tea has been dealt in to a mode- 
rate extent, but at prices a shade below those of 
last week. In Exports, there has only been a 
small enquiry and a quiet market in the Silk 
trade, both Europe and America holding aloof 
from the figures demanded here. In Waste 
there has been but a slight falling off, but sup- 
plies are ample, and the stock has increased. 
Foreign Exchange has steadily risen, and is very 
firm at the close. 


but 





NOTES. 








Fue Theatrical Reform movement is assuming 
a practical aspect. Several prominent residents 
of the capital—including Messrs. Shibusawa, 
Okura, Yasuda, Kawata, Nishimura, Chiba, 
Ishin, Hozumi, Fukuchi, and Suematsu—met 
by appointment, the rgth instant, at the TOkyd 
Bankers’ Club, in Sakamoto-ché, Nihonbashi 
District, to discuss the best method of raising 
funds for the purposes they have in view. We 
learn from the Wrieht Nichi Shimbun that all 
those present intimated their willingness to sub- 
scribe liberally. Meanwhile Mr. Yoda Hyaku- 
sen, one of the members of the Association, has 
composed a historical drama in which the prin- 
ciples of reform advocated by the Association 
are carefully obeyed. Mr. Yoda has already 
distinguished himself as a writer and critic, and 
ranks among the ablest Chinese and Japanese 
scholars of the day. In this dramatic effort he 
was assisted by the advice of Mr. Kawaji. The 
piece is entitled “ Voshino Shii" Merka no 
Homare, or a drama in honour of the renowned 
poems of the Yoshino Shit. The Yoshino Shii 
is a historical work which describes the events of 
the stormy time of Godaigo Tenno and his im- 
mediate heirs, whose valiant struggles to recover 
the supreme power from the hands of military 
usurpers constitute one of the most chequered 
pages of Japanese annals. The Kusunosuke 
family were the Emperor's most loyal supporters 
throughout that troublous period, and it is 
recorded that his Majesty at one time desired 
to reward Kusunoki Masatsura by bestowing on 
him the hand of Benno Naishi, the daughter of 
a Court noble. But the General, who was a 
poet as well as a warrier, replied in a still re- 
membered couplet to the effect that a soldier's 
life is too short for love (Zo/emo yo ni nagard 
beku mo aranu mi no kari no chigiré wo tkade 
musuban). The same Masatsura, on the eve of 
a campaign in which he foresaw his own death, 
deposited with the keepers of the mortuary 
tablets at the temple of Nyoi-rindé the following 
lines 





ami 


Kaeraji to kancte omoeba atusa- 
Waki kasu ni iru na wo 0 todu 


(knowing that I shall return no more, I add my 
name to theirs who are not). It is to these wo 
couplets that allusion is made in the tile of 
Mr. Yoda's new drama. The scene is laid at 
Yoshino, in the province of Yamato, whither 
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the Imperial residence had been temporai 
removed at the time of the events related. ‘T 
principal characters are Masatsura, Masancii, 
Benno Naishi and Igano Tsubone. The drama 
was read by Mr. Yoda, the 16th instant, at the 
Daichiuro restaurant, Tsukiji. Among thoe 





Yamagata, Miss Ito, Miss Matsugata, 
Shimoda, the President of the Imperial Univer- 
sity, Professor Toyama, Mr. Ito Myoji, Messrs. 
Suematsu, Shigeno, Hattori, Professor Yatabe, 
Messrs. Fujita, Shimada and others. Portions 
of the composition were greatly applauded, but 
on the whole it does not scem to have satisfied 
the critics’ idea of what is required at the 
present juncture, 





Ture third edition of Hepburn’s Japanese-] 
lish and English-Japanese Dictionary, published 
by Messrs. Maruya and Company, gives many 
proofs of the care which its author has bestowed 
upon it during the fourteen years that have 
elapsed since the second edition appeared 
We learn from the preface that no less than 
ten thousand words have been added to the 
Japanese and English part of the work. The 
author has, however, refrained from inserting 
technical terms, and ‘has limited himself to 
such words only as are in popular and general 
use.” Doubtless there were good reasons for 
this course, but we cannot agree with Dr. 
Hepburn that “technical terms belonging to 
the various branches of medicine, chemis 
botany, &e., should each have a separate work 
devoted to them.” Dr. Hepburn may not have 
possessed either leisure or materials to make his |i 
dictionary quite comprehensive, but we neverthe- 





less look forward to the time when such a work | 


will be forthcoming. It is not too much to say 
that as yet there is no Japanesc-English dic- 


tionary by the aid of which an ordinary news-| 


paper or a Government Ordinance may be read. 
The book now before us, though the Japanese- 
English part ranks above anything yet published, 
still leaves much to be desired, and we trust 
that it will be supplemented ere long by a voca- 
bulary of the numerous terms which, though of 
Chinese origin, have become absolutely essen- 
tial to the intelligent intercourse of modern 
Japan, From a critical point of view it is not 
to be denied that Dr. Hepburn might have 
made a better use of the information at his dis- 
posal. 
equal degree, the very fault which disfigured his 
first. The English-Japanese portion is quite un- 
worthy of the Japanese-Fnglish. The latter 
occupies 770 pages of the dictionary ; the former 
only 190. It need scarcely be said that, under 
these’circumstances, an immense numberof words 
embodied in the Japanese-English part are not 
to be found in the English-Japanese. And 
indeed, strange as it may seem, the converse is 
occasionally the case. Had the author bestowed 
similar care on both parts of the work, the 
result would have done fuller justice to his own 
reputation, and would have greatly increased 
the already large debt of gralitude which 
students owe him. These criticisms, however, 
do not annul the dictionary’s title to stand, as a 
whole, at the head of all works of the kind in 
Japan, So far as the Japanese equivalents of 
English words are concerned, the Vocabulary 
of Satow and Ishibashi is unquestionably pre- 
ferable. But if one wants a book to tell him the 
English equivalent of a Japanese word, Hep- 
burn’s Dictionary has no peer. The present 


His third edition shows, al nost in an 





edition is printed in smaller type than the last, 
and is altogether handier and more compact. 
The typography docs great credit to the printers, 
Messrs. Meiklejohn & Co. 


| Prorrssor Ep. Morse, Director of the Peabody 
present were Count and Countess Ito, Countess | 


Miss | 


Academy of Science, has struck out a novel 
and interesting line of research, the first results of 
which are embodied in a pamphlet, republished 
from the Bulletin of the Essex Institute. The 
pamphlet is entitled “Ancient and Modern 
Methods of Arrow-release ;” a strange subject 
to choose for scientific research, but one which 
in Professor Morse’s hands acquires evident 
ethnological value. The Professor's attention 
was first directed to this matter by his observa- 
tions in Japan, This is how it came about :-— 


My interest in the matter was first aroused by hat 
a Japanese friend shoot with me, Being familiar with 
the usual rules of shooting as practised for centuries 
by the English archers, and not being aware of more 
than one way of properly handling so simple and 
primitive a weapon as the bow and arrow, it was some- 
what surprising to find that the Japanese practice was 
in every respect totally unlike ours, To illustrate: in 
the English practice, the bow must be grasped with the 
firmness of a smith’s vice ; in the Japanese practice, on 
the contrary, it is held as lightly’as possible ; in both 
cases, however, it is held vertically, but in the English 
method the arrow rests on the left of the bow, while 
in the Japanese method it is placed on the right. In 
the English practice a guard of leather must be worn 
on the inner and lower portion of the arm to receive 
the impact of the string; in the Japanese practice no 
arm-guard is required, as by a curious fling or twirl of 
the bow hand, coincident with the release of the arruw, 
the baw (which is nearly circular in section) revolves 
in the hand, so that the string brings up on the out- 
side of the arm where the impact is so light that no 
protection is needed. In the English method the bow 
is grasped in the middle, and consequently the arrow 
is discharged from a point equidistant from its two 
ends, while the Japanese archer grasps the bow near 
lower third and discharges the arrow from this 
point, This altogether unique method, so far as [am 
aware, probably arose from the custom of the archers 
in feudal times shooting ina kneeling posture from 
behind thick wooden sI ids, which rested on the 
ground, While all these features above mentioned are 
quite unlike in the two peoples, these dissimilarities 
extend to the method of drawing the arrow and re 
leasing it. In the English method the string is drawn 
with the tips of the first three fingers, the arrow being 
lightly held between the first and. second fingers, the 
release being effected by simply straightening the 
fingers and at the same time drawing the hand back 
from the string ; in the Japanese method of release the 
string is drawn back by the bent thumb, the forefinger 
aiding in holding the thumb down on the string, the 
arrow being held in the crotch at the junction of the 
thumb and finger. 

These marked and important points of difference 
between the two nations in the use of a weapon so 
simple and having the same parts—namely, an elastic 
stick, a simple cord, a slender barbed shaft,—and used 
by the two hands, naturally led me to inquire further 
into the use of the bow in various parts of the world, 
and to my amazement I found not only a number of 
totally distinct methods of arrow-release with modifica- 
tions, or sub-varieties, but that all these methods had 
been’ in vogue from early historic times. Even the 
simple act of br: or stringing the bow varies quite 
as profoundly with different races. 


The simplest Japanese method of release is 
called by Professor Morse the Primary Release. 
He then proceeds to describe four other fashions 
of release, all of which may be regarded, he thinks, 
as modifications of each other. But his fifth me- 
thod is entirely independent, “In this release 
the string is drawn by the flexed thumb bent 
over the string, the end of the fore finger assisting 
in holding the thumb in position.” Those of our 
readers who have closely observed Japanese 
archers will recognise this as the method of 
release uniformly adopted with the davééu, or 
large bow, the Primary Release noticed by Pro- 
fessor Morse being confined to the yot‘n, or 
small bow. The Profesor finds that the former 
release is ‘characteristic of the Asiatic races, such 
as the Manchu, Chinese, Korean, Japanese, and 
Turk.” He says that the Persians also practise 
the same relea: Tt entails the use of some 
form of thumb-guard, which, in the case of the 
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Manchu, Chinese, Turk, and Persian, consists 
of a thick ring worn near the base of the thumb, 
but in the case of the Japanese, of a glove 
having two fingers and a padded thumb. Many 
interesting details with reference to Assyrian, 
Egyptian, Grecian and other methods of release 
will be found in the Professor's pamphlet. 
Without following him into these, we conclude 
by quoting his remarks on Japanese archery, a 
pastime which promises to come largely into 
vogue again :— 





Concerning Japanese archery methods in past times, 
what little evidence we have on the sudject points to a 
Mongolian form of release, ‘The archers have always 
formed a favorite study for the Japanese artist, and 
many details of the bow and arrow and attitudes of the 
archer may be got from old paintings and drawings, 
The representations of the hand in shooting, though 
often drawn conventionally, are easily interpreted as 
releasing the arrow after the Mongolian method. In 
the Shinto temple at Miyajima isa picture over two 
hundred years old, in which the archers hand is shown 
in the attitude of the Mongolian release. A picture 
of Yanniu, painted one hundred and fifty years ago, 
and supposed to be a copy of a Chinese subject six or 
seven hundred years old, shows plainly the Mongolian 
release. In a picture by Keion, seven hundred years 
old, the archer is represented in the act of wetting with 
his tongue the tips of the first two fingers of his hand ; 
and this certainly suggests the Japanese form of the 
Mongolian release, 

Among the Emperor's treasures at Nara is a silver 
vessel supposed to be of the time of Tempei Jingo 
(765 A.D.), upon which is depicted a hunting-scene 
Here the release, if correctly depicted, suggests the 
Mediterranean form. ‘The bow is Mongoloid, ‘The 
vessel is probably Persian: it is certainly not Japa- 
nese. The earliest allusions to Japanese archery are 
contained in ‘* Kojiki, or Records of Ancient Matte: 
of which its translator, Mr. Basil Hall Chamberlain, 
“It is the earliest authentic literary product of 
large division of the human race which has been 
variously denominated Turanian, Scythian, and Altaic, 
and even precedes by at least a century the most an- 
cient extant literary compositions of non-Aryan India.” 
These records take us back without question to the 
7th century of our era. In this work allusion is made 
to the heavenly feathered arrow, to the vegetable wax- 
tree bow and deér bow, and also tothe elbow pad. It 
is difficult to understand the purpose of the elbow pad 
in archery, assuming the same practice of the bow in 
ancient times as in present Japanese methods. It is 
ifficult to believe that a pad on the elbow was needed 
to protect that part from the feeble impact of the 
string. If the pad was a sort of arm-guard surrounding 
the elbow, then one might surmise the use of a highly 
strung bow of Mongolian form held firmly and not 
permitted to rotate as in the Japanese style, 

‘The peculiar twist given the bow by the Japanese 
archer is, so far as I know, unique in archery practice. 
In Siam, a bow of curious construction is used for 
throwing clay balls, The ball is held in a netting, 
the string of the bow is double, the bow-hand has the 
thumb braced vertically against the inside of the bow 
so that it may not interfere with the flight of the bail. 
A peculiar twist is given the bow, so that the ball 
passes free from it. 

I know of no record to show that the Japanese ever 
used a bow of this nature; in the Emperor's treasure- 
house at Nara, however, is preserved a curious bow 
nearly a thousand years old, and this is undoubtedly 
a bow used for throwing clay or stone ball, Instead of 
anetting to hold the ball there is a perforated leathern 
piece. ‘This piece is adjusted to the cord a third way 
down the bow, at about the point from which the 
japanese archer discharges the arrow, Whether the 
Japanese archer acquired this curious twirl of the bow 
to protect the feathers from rubbing against its side, 
or to escape the painful impact of the string, or, which 
is not improbable, acquired this novel twist from using 
the ball-throwing bow, it is difficult to determine. 







































One of the most disquieting features of the 
Eastern Question in its present aspect is the 
apparent rapproch ment between Russia and the 
Porte. It is still well remembered how persis- 
tent the rumours of a meeting between the Czar 
and the Sultan at Livadia were at a time when 
such a meeting could have meant nothing but 
disaster to Prince Alexander. Russian efforts 
since then have been pretty steadily directed to 
the establishment of an ex/ex/e cordiale ; efforts 
which, from reasons sufficiently transparent, have 
met the hearty support of France. The Porte 
has up to this time fallen back on a waiting 
policy, and, as must be admitted, with a good 
deal of success. Under strong pressure applied 
by ardent friends, Turkey has contrived to look 
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lfainly well after her own interests. But she is 
now labouring under specially unfortunate cir- 
cumstances. She is required to believe that 
Austria, Russia, France, and Great Britain are 
|her friends, but the recollection of names like 
| Bosina, Bulgaria, Tunis, and Egypt suggests 
ideas not quite consistent with the belief. If 
lobsequiousness to France and Russia could 
dispel the storm that is gathering on the Danube, 
jand if subservience to these Powers would only 
result in reopening the diplomatic campaign 
about Egypt with no worse result to the Porte 
than the evacuation of the banks of the Nile, then, 
no doubt, the Russian and French Ambassadors 
at Constantinople would have long ago carried 
their points, But Russia and France enjoy 
no greater confidence at Constantinople than 
any other Power of similar antecedents or incli- 
nation, and as the Sultan cannot possibly be 
sure that by sowing the wind in Egypt he 
may not reap the whirlwind on the Balkans, he 
will be very wary before committing himself to 
any policy so outspokenly anti-English. In 
fact, if he yield at all, it will be to persistent 
pressure combined with the most positive as- 
surances rather than to any conviction of the in- 
trinsic correctness of such a policy. He cannot 
be unaware of the fact that one great British 
statesman is pledged to evacuation, and that, as 
is evident from Mr. Campbell's questions in Par- 
liament, the Liberal party still adhere to their 
former programme. To use, or to threaten, 
force now, might permanently defeat the object 
of the Sultan’s most earnest desire, for to him 
Egypt, as the centre of the Muhammedan world, 
is as importantas it isto Great Britain on account 
of its geographical and commercial position. It 
is as much in the interest of the Sultan as it is in 
that of Great Britain to come to an agreement 
with regard to Egypt, for the fact that the question. 
has been and is still being kept open is a great 
source of diplomatic embarrassment to England 
and a serious present and prospective danger 
to Turkey. 





Once or twice we have had occasion to com- 
ment on the perfect security enjoyed by foreigners 
travelling in this empire. During the past 
fifteen years we do not remember to have heard 
of a single outrage committed against the per- 
son of a stranger touring though the interior, 
and troubles with the police have been almost 
as conspicuous by their rarity. This is a re- 
markable record; far better than that of most 
Western countries, It is especially striking as 
a comment on the farcical apprehensions which 
some persons profess to entertain with regard 
to the treatment likely to be experienced by 
aliens when the interior is thrown open under 
Japanese jurisdiction. We are reminded of the 
admirably friendly conduct of the Japanese 
people in their intercourse with foreigners by 
the following incident, which might easily be 
supplemented from European annals, and 
which, did it occur in the East, would be the 
signal for an universal outcry against Oriental 
arbitrariness and barbarity — Intelligence has 
been received in Wales of the arrest in France 
of Mr. George Farren, J.P., of Carnarvon, late 
Unionist Candidate for the Southern Division 
of Carnarvonshire. Mr. Farren had been cruis- 
ing in his steam yacht Ledy Bessie, along the 
French coast, and on the 5th instant was off 
Perrosguirec, Brittany, when all on board were 
placed under arrest. The owner and some of 
his friends were taken under guard to Lannion, 
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and Mr, Farren was subjected to a long exami- 
nation. Refusing to enter the prison van, the 
party were allowed to hire a conveyance, and 
although every courtesy was shown them, they 
were for some time refused permission to com- 
municate with their friends. After examination, 
and upon the urgent representations of Baron 
de Cosson, with whom Mr. Farren had been 
staying, the prisoners were set at liberty on 
parole, but are still at Lannion, and the vessel 
is under arrest, the local authorities awaiting 
instructions from Paris. Suspicion was excited 
that Mr. Farren and his companions were spies 
—German or Russian; and probably the suspi- 
cion was supported by the fact that the crew 
spoke Welsh instead of English. The yacht 
is a large vessel, about 300 tons burthen, The 
party consists of Mr. Farren, Dr. Taylor Mor- 
gan, and two sons, Mr. Lionel Clark, and Dr. 
Hartlet; and the commander of the vessel is 
Captain Roberts, who with the engineer and 
sailors, are also under guard.” 





We were recently taken seriously to task by the 
leading English journal published in Shanghai 
for attempting to throw dust into the eyes of the 
public with regard to the Burmah concession. 
Commenting on the terms of the agreement, we 
had said that the clause referring to the decen- 
nial despatch of Burmese produce to Peking 
had no political significance, and was such an 
obviously transparent device to save China's 
face at the expense of her pretensions, that no 
real importance could be attached to it. With 
this view the Vor‘h China Herald emphatically 
disagreed, claiming also, if we mistake not, that 
our interpretation was quite opposed to that of 
British officialdom. A very positive corrobora- 
tion of our rendering and contradiction of our 
contemporary’s criticism has not been long 
coming. The Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, in reply to a question asked by a mem- 
ber, stated in the House of Commons, August 
31st, that “the agreement does not recognise 
the suzerainty of China over any part of Bur- 
mah, and in no way affects the status of Chi- 
nese subjects in Burmah.” Apparently Her 
Majesty's Government take the same view of 
the Convention as we did, for Sir James Fer- 
gusson went on to say :—‘ As practical advan- 
tages, we have obtained the fullest recognition 
by the Chinese Government of the establishment 
of British rule in Upper Burmah ; we have re- 
tained freedom of action with reference to our 
boundaries; we have secured the frontier trade 
between China and Burmah and opened up 
South-West China to our commerce; China 
has undertaken to promote and stimulate trade 
between India and Thibet, which was the sole 
object of our intended mission to the latter. 
The cost of the preparations for the Thibet 
mission is not yet known ; it will be borne by 
Indian revenues. The negotiations were con- 
ducted throughout in communication with the 
Government of India, and the terms of the 
Convention had their entire approval before they 
were approved by Her Majesty's Government.” 








We are glad to see that Mr. Sugiura Buntaro, 
writing in the last number of the Romaji Zasshi, 
strongly advocates the usc of the simplest pos- 
sible language in that journal. By simple we 
mean language not laden with Chinese words 
and idioms. The grand difficulty lying in the 
path of the promoters of the Romaji reform is 
that the Japanese language has assimilated a 
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number of homonyms which owe the possibility 
of their employment to the ideographs. To 
parade this obstacle by freely using Chinese 
words ought to be the first thing avoided by a 
writer who seeks to show that the Japanese 
language is capable of phonetic expression. 
Unfortunately this axiom has been frequently 
neglected by the gentlemen who contribute to the 
columns of the Romaji Zasshi, the natural 
consequence being that valuable and interest- 
articles are often laid aside on account of the 
difficulty of identifying the signification of the 
Kango with which they are freely interspersed. 
Mr. Sugiura emphatically condemns such a 
manifest neglect of principles which every one 
should recognise, and himself writes a long 
letter delightfully free from the fault which he 
condemns. We are disposed to think that Mr. 
Sugiura’s suggestion has occurred to other 
writers also, and been put into practice by them. 
For in the same number of the Romaj? Zasshi 
there is an article, entitled “ Guide to Philo- 
sophy,” in which Mr. Inouye Enry6 discusses 
and explains some of the principles of logic in 
language perfectly intelligible to people of the 
most ordinary intelligence. 


Tue agitation with reference to the Franco- 
Chinese Treaty of Commerce continues. It is 
pointed out, in the first place, that only two 
places are to be opened for trade between Ton- 
quin and China. These places have not yet 
been definitely fixed, but it is understood that 
they are to be between Langson and Laokai. 
For the present, there is not to be any Customs 
station established on the frontier, so that the 
once fondly entertained expectations of tapping 
the commerce of South-western China v/d Ton- 
quin are said to offer no prospect of being re- 
alized. But this view of the case partakes 
plainly of pessimism. In two words, what the 
Treaty provides is that the taxing of goods im- 
ported to Langson and Laokai shall be carried 
out in conformity with the rules observed at all 
the treaty ports of China, the duties, however, 
being one-fifth less at the former places. If it 
is desired to send these goods forward into the 
interior of China, a new declaration of value 
must be made and the usual transit dues must 
be paid in full. Thenceforth the goods are not 
to be subject to any manner of customs or tran- 
sit tax whatsoever on the part of the provincial 
authorities, It is manifest that if these stipula- 
tions be honestly observed, the opening of the 
south-western districts of China to foreign com- 
merce may be considered an accomplished 
fact. Under such circumstances, we are not 
surprised to find the Courrier d’ Haiphong 
characterising the Treaty as one which, from a 
commercial point of view, ‘does credit to the 
wisdom and foresight of the French negotiators.” 
It will rest with the French merchants them- 
selves to profit by the advantages it offers. If, 
as the Courrter remarks, the reduction of one- 
fifth in customs dues is almost annulled by 
difficulties of transport, that certainly cannot be 
laid to the charge of the treaty makers. What 
surprises us is that the Courrier d’ Harphong, 
after pronouncing in favour of the commercial 
aspects of the Treaty, and condemning only its 
political aspects—no reasons for the condemna 
tion being, however, given—should nevertheless 
call on the Haiphong Chamber of Commerce 
to follow the example of the Hanoi Chamber, 
and vigorously endeavour to prevent the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty. It is diflicult to believe that 
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the two following paragraphs should occur in 
the same article of the same journal :— 


Au point de vue commer-] Il nous semble, et beau: 
cial, le traité de commeice | cuup sont de cet’ avi 
du 2s avril 18°6 fait honneur 
aux négociateurs frangais, 
qui, en. général, ont ‘fait 
preuve de sagesse et de pré 
voyance- 











ver avec énergie contre cette 
convention malencontreuse, 
et de parler bien haut ici 
pour que la voix des intéréts. 
du Tonkin soit ententue au 
milieu des pré-ccupations et 
des luttes politiques de nos 
deux assembl 

















Tuere is a curious difference between the 
reports that come from the agricultural districts 
in Ireland and the statistics compiled by 
politicians in England. According to the 
former, great and rapidly spreading distress 
prevails. Heavy and continuous rains have 
seriously damaged the crops; the potato- 
blight is unusually virulent, and applications 
for relief are received in growing numbers 
by all the Poor Law Boards, But econo- 
mists assert that such things cannot be, or 
at least ought not to be. For, say they, though 
agricultural produce has fallen in value, the 
difference is more than compensated by an in- 
creased yield. Thus the yield of potatoes in 
1885 was 67 per cent. greater than in 1882; 
that of wheat 13 per cent. greater; that of rye 
16 per cent. greater; that of peas 12 per cent. 
greater, and that of barley/1o per cent. greater; 
whereas, the average fall of market prices for 
these commodities was only 11 per cent. There 
was thus, other details being included, an in- 
crease of 12 per cent, in saleable value of Irish 
farm produce during the period in question—a 
calculation which means that the position of the 
Irish farmer is distinctly better now than it was 
when the judicial rents were fixed. The Go- 
vernment also have collected figures which go 
to show that the generally supposed connection 
between evictions and outrages by no means 
exists. It is found that in Ulster, during 1885, 
there was only one outrage to every seventeen 
evictions, while in Connaught there was one for 
every six, in Leinster one for every five and in 
Munster one for every two. It is also shown 
that, during the first quarter of 1886, three- 
fifths of all the outrages in Ireland occurred in 
Munster whereas only one-fifth of the total 
evictions were made in that province. Another 
contribution to this arithmetical discussion is 
made by the Standard, which shows that, dur- 
ing the six months ended last August, the 
subscriptions to the Irish National League 
aggregated $337,030, while the sums granted 
by the League to evicted tenants during the 
same period only amounted to $12,120. If the 
Irish question could be decided by figures, there 
would be very little trouble about the business. 
Tue Michi Nichi Shimbun has the following: 
—Fearing that there may be more or less ignor- 
ance on the part of the public as to the southern 
islands, on the importance of which we lately 
dwelt at length, we now offer the following in- 
formation for the benefit of our readers, It 
must be understood that, by the southern islands 
we mean those included in the Sakishima group. 
For administrative purposes, Okinawa Prefec- 
ture is divided into six parts, Nakagami (with 
189 villages), Shimashiri (162 villages), Kuni- 
gami (134 villages), Kerama (9 villages), 
Kumeshima (19 villages), and Sakishima (87 
villages). As the Chishima group forms the 
northern extremity of the Empire, so the Saki- 
shima group forms the southern extremity, the 
one connecting this country with Kamchatska 
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and the other with the Taiwan. The Sakishima 
contains nineteen islands, among which the 
chief are Ishigakijima, Iriomctejima, Taketomi- 
ma, Kuhamajima, Hatonajima, Shinjojima, 
Haterumajima, Yonokunijima, Mireshima, Mo- 
reshima, Kurojima, and Kayamajima. Accord- 
ing to a book called the Okfnawa Shi, the aggre- 
gate circumference of the nineteen islands is put 
down at 87 rf 25 cho, while according to recent 
explorers it is estimated at over a hundred ri. 
The work above referred to estimates the number 
of houses at 2,641 and the population at 13,783. 
Ishigakijima is the largest of all; from its centre 
rises a thickly wooded mountain, sloping on 
all sides down to the sea level. As the in- 
habitants are contented with merely sustaining 
life, the land is left uncultivated, but is well 
adapted to the production of rice, sweet potatoes, 
cotton, flax, tobacco, grass, and grain. There 
are many cattle to be seen feeding on the natural 
grass ; they are much like the foreign breeds in 
appearance, plump and large. But the horses 
are very small, and seem to be unfit for hard 
work, Among the trees growing on this island, 
the most important are the shrtan, kokutan, 
mulberry, sendan, shtinokt, oak, and hofé. The 
shtinoké are mostly of the red kind, and their 
bark is valuable for the dyeing substance ex- 
tracted thereform ; while the mulberry-trees are 
the so-called insular variety, much prized on the 
main-land. It will thus be possible, with due 
protection of the forests, to work the timber 
profitably. Iriomoteiima is round in shape and 
has several ranges of densely wooded mountains. 
Besides its vast quantity of valuable timber the 
island isa coal field of considerable thickness. 
More or less closely adjacent to Ishigakijima 
and Iriomotejima, are found the fertile islands 
of Kuhama, Taketomi, Hateruma, Hatoma, 
Mire, More, Kuro, and Yanakuni. Miyakojima 
has few mountains, and is wanting in wood, but 
hemp, millet, tobacco, sweet potatoes, etc., 
grow well. Miyakojima also has eight dependent 
islands of great fertility of soil. They are Hira, 
Raiman, Ikema, Okami, Minna, Erabu, Shimaji, 
and Tarama. This is a brief description of the 
nineteen islands of the Sakishima group. There 
is one thing which deters people from going 
there, and that is the prevalence of the Manila 
fever, especially on Miyakojima. Bat it should 
not be difficult to stamp out this disease by 
clearing the forests and draining off the stagnant 





water. 


Ay entertainment was given on Wednesday, in 
the hall of the Seaman’s Mission, to a large contin- 
gent of men from the various ships of the British 
squadron at present in port. The Rev. E. C. 
Irwine presided, and there was a good attend- 
ance of ladies and gentlemen, residents of the 
port. An address was delivered by Mr. Irwine, 
in which he expressed the pleasure with which 
he and the other residents availed themselves of 
this opportunity to meet the saiiors and marines 
from the ships. He also pointed out their 
indebtedness to Mr. Thomson, who, with Mrs. 
MacArthur and Mr. Brown, had been mainly 
instrumental in making the preliminary arrange- 
ments for the meeting. A programme consist- 
ing of various vocal and instrumental pieces, 
contributed partly by men from the squadron 
and by residents, was then entered upon, and 
with an interval for supper, carried through very 
successfully, M. Sauylet attended carefully to 
the diflicult duties of accompanist. The band 
of the Audacious was present and greatly en- 
hanced the enjoyment of the proceedings. 
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Tue French merchants of Hanoi are greatly 
discontented with the terms of the Treaty of 
Commerce concluded last spring at Tientsin. 
We are not surprised that such should be the 
case. Commenting on the Treaty five months 
ago, we arrived at the conclusion that, with the 
exception of certain tariff concessions, the ad- 
vantages it secured to French commerce were 
of a very trifling character. The Hanoi Cham- 
ber of Commerce has addressed a vigorous 
protest on the subject to M. Paul Bert, in the 
somewhat vain hope that the Commission ap- 
pointed by the Chamber of Deputies may be 
induced to report unfavourably to the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty. The objections of the Cham- 
ber are set forth very succinctly. The first 
has reference to the appointment of Chinese 
Consuls at Hanoi, Haiphong, and elsewhere in 
Tonquin. The Chamber asks whether England 
permits anything of the kind at Hongkong or 
Singapore, and, while purposely avoiding any 
explanation of the political inconveniences of 
the measure, claims the right to protest against 
it in view of the progressive monopoly of trade 
which the Chinese are acquiring. The second 
objection is based on the fact that while the 
és of France who settle at 











citizens or pre 
frontier towns open to commerce must comply 
with all the conditions contained in the Treaty 
of 1848, Chinese will be free to establish them- 
selves there in the full enjoyment of the most 
extensive privileges. Other objections have 
rence to the method of levying transit dues 
and to the question of transit passes. The 
metmorialists then pass to the clause which 
dicts all passage of opium into China across 
Opium, they say, repre- 
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the Tonquin frontier. 
sents one third of the total value of China's 
import trade, and yet French merchants in 





Tonquin are forbidden to deal in this important 


staple, Finally, there is the clause which pro- 
vides that the Treaty shall be liable to revision 
in the event of a convention being concluded 
Power and China, 


to detect 


between another Foreign 
In this clause the memorialists prof 
the hand of Sir Robert Hart.“ Itis, 
“a clause full of dangers for us. We are to be 
permitted to demand free trade in salt and 
and shall have acquired 
And during 
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opium so soon as 
a similar privilege vd Burmab. 
the years occupied in this negotiation, British 
commerce will have succeeded in establishing 
for its products a route and relations lost for 


ever to us. 
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onclude with these wor 





The memoriaiists 
—* Permit us, Monsicur Resident-General, in 
this brief exposition, to make a 
painful avuwal, Not only 
of Tonquin not been consulted in the draft- 
ing of a treaty the principal clauses of which 
mean ruin for the colony and the colonists, 
Lut it has not even been thought necessary 
to submit the text of the dccument im exsens: 
In 
ain information, in otder to pre- 
ed te have 
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pare this protest, we have been ob! 
recourse to French and English newspapers. 
Nevertheless, the cursory study which we have 
been able to make, sultices to jus’ 
maintenance of th 
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Tue Michi Nichi Shimbun of the 21st instant 


had anotherlongarticle on the Redemption Bonds. 
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Our contemporary points out that the present 


is the best time for the conversion of the old 
bonds of high interest into new and cheap bonds, 
for people are willing to invest their capital in 
public bonds even ata very lowinterest. At 
esent Japanese domestic debts are made up of 
various loans under different names and bearing 
different rates of interest, thus creating great 
confusion in their treatment, No small benefit 
is therefore to be obtained by changing them 
into one sort. To the objection that the Go- 
vernment will injure its own credit by redeeming 
its bonds before the end of the period of re- 
demption, the Vicht Nicht answers that it is 
entirely within the Government's power (as is 
evident by referring to any of the regulations 
applicable to public bonds) to redeem them at 
any time within that period. Moreover, it is 
more reasonable to conclude that a debtor's 
credit will be enhanced by speedy pay- 
ment, than to say that his credit will 
be injured by a prompt fulfilment of his 
obligations, It is also wholly within the 
sphere of the Government's right to de- 
termine the amount of bonds to be redeemed 
in a particular year, and therefore it may hap- 
pen in times of special difficulty that the 
redemption will be stopped for one year. Still, 
as it isthe duty of the Government to pay back 
the national debts, the Michi Nichi Shimbun 
doubts not but that, after the issue of the 
Redemption Loan, the Treasury will do 
its utmost to fulfil that duty each year. For 
this purpose the Government will have ample 
means, as the conversion of the old bonds of 
high interest into new bonds produces a con- 
siderable amount of profit. When there is a 
surplus in the Treasury, there are three methods 
of using it; (1) development of administra 
tive affairs, (2) decrease of taxes, and (3) 
redemption of national debts. The Michi 
Nichi cannot predict which line the Govern- 
ment will take, but hopes that they will use 
judgment in each year in the disposal of the 
surplus created by the new financial measure. 
With regard to Pension Bonds, there are some 
people who maintain that they are different in 
character from other bonds, because they were 
issued to skizoku in exchange for their here- 
ditary The Nicht Nichi 
plies that, although such an objection might 
ave had force before the granting of per- 
mission for the sale of those bonds, it has now 
no force atall. For it is not sh‘coku who now 
possess them but rich merchants and farmers. 
This is evident by referring to the distribution 
of these bonds. The total amount of Pension 
nds of all sorts is about yes 164,000,000, 
Of this sum yen 81,c00,0C0 are in Toky6, yen 
,000 in Osaka, yen 6,000,000 in Kyoto, 
yen 3,000,000 in Aichi Prefecture, ye 3,000,000 
in IlyOgo Prefecture, yen 2,000,000 to yen 
3,000,060 in each of the Prefectures of Niigata, 
Mie, Shiga, etc., and the remainder in other 
Prefectures. To the complaint of capitalists that 
the Government is pressing too hardly upon them 
in depriving them of a profit of 2 per cent. in 
interest, the Michi Mich? answers that they do 
not understand great questions of economy, 
ind further that they forget that the rise in the 
market price of public bonds is virtually lower- 
ing the rate of interest. In defence of the 
measure adopted by the Government, the Wich? 
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Vicki quotes similar measures undertaken by 
other Governments, the English, American, and 


French, in the present century. Everywhere 


in the world, trade is dull; but the case of 
Japan is of a specially depressing nature. 
While the capacity to spend is in a miserable 
state, the necessities (military and naval and 
otherwise) for expenditure are yearly increas- 
ing. Under these circumstances, we must avail 
ourselves of every opportunity, however small, 
The 
nature of the measure itself, and the circum- 
stances under which it has been adopted, com- 
bine to make the issue of the new loan a step of 
great benefit to the country at large. The 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun concludes by expressing 
a hope that the Minister of State for Finance 
will use all necessary caution and judgment in 
carrying out the great measure he has decided 
upon, so as to avoid disturbing the economical 
condition of the market. 


of economizing the outlay of money. 


* * * 

The Fiji Shimpo of the 18th instant ex- 
presses doubt as to the carrying out of the provi- 
sion in Art. XXX. of the Redemption Public 
Loan Regulations. The provision refers to the 
redemption of old bonds by means of the new 
Redemption Bonds according to their face value, 
From recent experience in reference to the 
Naval Loan, it is evident that the new bonds will 
command a premium of four or five yen, and 
in view of the immense profit that can be ob- 
tained by issuing the bonds at such a premium, 
it is extremely improbable that the Government 
will exchange them for the principal of old 
debts at face value. Supposing that the new 
bonds are issued at a premium of three yen, a 
profit of yen 5,250,000 is secured by simply 
issuing them; while the difference of the rates 
of interest enables the Government to economize 
over three million yen. The disappointment 
and consternation of the possessors of the old 
high interest bonds, says the Jif Shimpo, is 
past all description. They feel as if they had 
been robbed of a good deal of their property 
in the course of a single night. In the evening 
they thought their bonds were worth about 100 
yen a piece, with interest of 6-7 per cent.; but 
they awoke to find the value of their property 
diminished by 10 per cent. But, as it was 
originally stipulated that the Government should 
have the right to redeem its debts at any time 
at face value, holders have nothing for it 
but to get their old bonds redeemed at 
face value and buy the new bonds by paying 
a premium of 3 yew. Ccnservative capitalists 
in this country had thought public bonds the 
most valuable and unchangeable form of trea- 
sure, but they have awakened to the fact that 
bonds also are nothing more than human 
devices and not free from change. 





* - * 

In its issue of the 21st, the Fiz Shimpo, 
classifies the opinions entertained by the public 
as to the issue of the new bonds into two kinds. 
One party maintains that the probable success 
of the Redemption Bonds must not be inferred 
trom the case of the recently issued Navy Bonds, 
for in the present instance the amountis, not ten 
and some odd millions, but over 150 millions. 
Whatever may be the inclination of Japanese 
capitalists lo invest their money in bonds, they 
will not be so rash as to apply for the new bonds 
ata premium ; but will wait the return of tradal 
activity, when the rate of interest on capital will 
again rise to 10 or 12 per cent. There are 
already indications pointing to this probability. 





Should such a time arrive, the new 5 per cent. 
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bonds will be 90, 80, 70, or even 60 yen per 
100 yen face value. The other party holds that, 
however unwilling capitalists may be to buy the 
5 per cent, bonds, they will be compelled to do 
so from sheer necessity. For, in the first place 
the securities of national banks and the Agri- 
cultural Distress Relief Fund are in public 
bonds. Besides, the regular contracting mer- 
chants to the Government and other individuals 
who owe debts to the Government, will be 
under some necessity to hold public bonds. 
The total amount of bonds required on this 
account will reach 40 or 50 million yen. 
As to the rest, let the Government at once 
redeem old bonds to the amount of 10 or 20 
million yen from the reserves in the Treasury. 
In the present state of business, the capital thus 
suddenly let free will find no safe invest- 
ment, and the consequence will be a rush for 
the new bonds. Moreover, the character of the 
people who represent the rich families through- 
out the country, is highly favourable to the suc- 
cess fo the new 5 per cent. bonds; for they are 
conservative to the last degree, are afraid of 
attempting a departure from the old groove of 
things, and are thus strongly inclined to prefer 5 
per cent. interest guaranteed by the Government 
to the profit realisable on dangerous enter- 
prizes of a private nature. The Yiji Shinpo 
does not attempt to decide which of these two 
opinions is likely to be correct, but prudently 


leaves the decision to the turn of events them-| 


selves. 
* * * 

The Hochi Shimbun desires the Government 
to use judgment in carrying out the new finan- 
cial scheme, for, it says, whether this oft-resorted- 
to redemption of high interest bonds by the 
issue of a low interest loan will achieve the de- 
sired result or not, depends upon the mode of 
procedure. Should the mode of procedure be 
faulty, the original object of the Government 
will not be attained; or, if it is, great inconveni- 
ence will be occasioned to private individuals 
by disturbing the circulation of money; or, in 
order to accomplish its object, the Government 
will be compelled to undergo great financial 
difficulties, Supposing that the new bonds are 
to be all issued in five years, over 30 million yen 
must yearly be withdrawn from the market for 
alonger or shorter period of time; or if ten 
years, the amount will be 17 millions. The 
collection of the revenue alone (amounting to 
about yen 70,000,000) already exercises a con- 
siderable effect upon the circulation of capital, 
and the additional withdrawal of 17 to 13 
million yer must seriously affect the market. 
The result may be a rise of interest, 
and a consequent falling off in the demand for 
the new Redemption Bonds. The /och? pro- 
poses to prevent such an undesirable occur- 
rence by first ascertaining the amount of appli- 
cations for the new bonds at cach period, and 
then by redeeming old bonds to that amount, 
after which the payment of the amount of the 
applications may begin. But the Hoch? con- 
fesses that this plan is not easy to carry out in 
practice, for the Government may not have 
enough reserve to effect the redemption of old 
bonds before receising payment for the new 
ones, The only feasible plan will be, to permit 
the present holders of the old bonds to apply 
for the new bonds in exchange for their old 
ones, [The Hochi's article appeared on the 
morning of the roth, so that the writer could 
not have seen the Rules of Procedure, in which 
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the provision desired by him is inserted, and 
which were published in that morning's Ofici./ 
Gazette]. 


Warittne on the extradition treaty between Japan 
and the United States of America, the Michi 
Nicht Shimbun says:—This is the first treaty of 
the kind we have ever concluded with any 
Western Power, and as it will form the basis 
for any other similar treaty that may hereafter 
be negotiated with other countries, it behoves us 
to carefully peruse the document, and consider 
whether any of the provisions therein contained 
do not depart from the usages and principles 
of international law. Briefly, it was neces- 
sity that led to its negotiation. As our readers 
may remember, it was but last year, late 
in the autumn, that an American citizen, 
Calvin Pratt, fled to this country, after com- 
mitting the crimes of forgery and embezzle- 
ment. There being then no extradition treaty 
between the two countries, the United States 
Secretary of State had to apply, through the Go- 
vernor of California, for his arrest by the Govern- 
ment of this country purely as a matter of 
comity. The request was complied with, on the 
understanding that it should form no precedent. 
Shortly afterwards the American Government 
was again obliged to make a similar request to 
this country, with equal success. Now, the 
United States are a great distance from Japan 
but they form practically a neighbouring country, 
and there is consequently no assurance that 
criminals will not pass from this country as 
well as from American shores. It is thus 
evident that, without explicit lomatic 
rangements between the two countries, there is 
danger not only of the ends of justice being 
defeated, but also of the relations between the 
two nations being disturbed, in case of the 
flight of criminals from one country to the 
other. On the question of the extradition of 
criminals, various opinions have been maintained 
by ancient and modern writers, and all the 
extradition treaties now in existence show more 
or less points of difference from one another, 
but in essence they are based on certain well 
established principles. It seems to be com- 
monly agreed that ordinary criminals are to be 
handed back to the country where the crime 
was committed ; while in the case of political 
offenders, their extradition is not to be com- 
plied with. With this topic we once dealt at 
length in speaking of the case of the Korean re- 
fugees, Bok-ki-ko and Kim-yo-kun, in February, 
1885, and we refer our readers to the articles 
then published. The treaty just concluded 
with the United States has no points at variance 
with this principle of international law. Art. IT. 
enumerates various offences which are all of an 
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ordinary character, and in Art. IV. express ex- 
ception is made of crime of a political character. 
We thus observe that the treaty under review 
compares well with similar treaties between the 
civilized countries of the West, and that it is in 
comformity with the principles of international 
law in Christian countries. Its conclusion with 
the United States, therefore, amounts toa public 
recognition by the latter of Japan's 
equality with civilized Christian States 
American Republic has ever been wi 
accord us that status, but the present is th 





status of 
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ing to 
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announcement of its good 
will to deal with our country on an equal foot- 
ing; and we feel grateful for the impart 
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country has always shown to us, particularly 
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on the present occasion, European countries 
are also on the point of manifesting their spirit 
of impartiality in the revision of treaties now 
proceeding, We hope that the day will soon 
arrive when we shall be able to thank them 
as we now thank our good neighbour across 
the Pacific. 


WE feel that it is almosta hopeless task to com- 
ment any further on the unwise aspect of the 
movement now rapidly gaining ground in favour 
of foreign dress for Japanese ladies. But if 
consensus of opinion possesses any weight, the 
following extract from the North China Daily 
News may be of interest to our Japanese 
readers :— 


We touched lightly ina note last week on the reasons 
given by a Japanese lady for the recent adoption by herself 
and her sisiers of foreign dress, and as we find that the 
correspondence on the subject has been continued in the 
leading English journal published at Vokohama, it is worth 
considering at greater length. ‘The Japanese lady was on 
her defence originally, for we have ‘never heard even the 
most practical Gradgtind deny that the change which is 
passing over the costume of the ladies of Japan, is an ine 
jury to the country in an artistic sense that cannot be too 
much regretted. “We tolerate the Westein female costume 
on cur own women because we are used to it, and because 
no eccentricities of dress can entirely spoil the beauty of a 
handsome woman; but no one can affirm that on its own 
merits it is cither sensible or satisfying to the eye ; and its 
highest development, full evening dress, would be ludicrous. 
if itwere not melancholy. Yearsago, Thackeray remarked 
on the atavism that induced ladies at balls to copy, as far 
as decency allowed, the customs of their catliest ancestors 5 
for they also “covered themselves with paint, and wore 
as little clothes as possible.” No one would ‘held for a 
moment that the opera of ‘* The Mikado” would ever have 
attained the vogue which has been so profitable to Messrs, 
Sullivan & Gilbert if the three little maids and their at- 
tendant moosmties were dressed even in the height of Parisian 
fashion; and the foreigners who attended the recent per 
formance by Mr. Remi jefore the Mileado were painfully 
struck by the contrast between the Empress’s special maids 
of honour, who were in Japanese court costume, and the 
remainder of the lady guests, who were clothed in all the 
glories of Western millinery ; a contrast gravely to the dis- 
advantage of the latter. Esthetically, there is no shadow 
of question that the Japanese costume is far preferable to 
the foreign, and it hardly needed that the Japanese lady 
should begin her letter, as she does, by denying the al- 
legations that have been made against her native dress. 




















Tue success of the Free Church of Scotland in 
India in educational work is well-known. Since 
the year 1830, when the great missionary Dr. 
Duff landed at Calcutta, the work of founding 
thoroughly-equipped colleges has been steadily 
progressing. This was the channel into which 
all the current of Duff's energies flowed, for up 
to his death he was but slightly acquainted with 
any of the native languages. One of the most 
vigorous of these colleges, the Madras Christian 
College, was set on foot in 1837 by two gentlemen 
who had been stirred by Duff's address in the 
General Assembly at Edinburgh two years before. 
The College is no longer denominational, but 
is now the great Christian College of Southern 
India, enjoying the support of all the evangelical 
missions there. The September number of its 
Monthly Magazine, a well-edited journal of 
literature, philosophy, science, and religion is 
in our hands, and is worthy of a great institu- 
tion, The editor, Professor C. Michie Smith, 
comes of a well-known and able family, his 
brother being the famous Arabic and Biblical 
scholar, Professor Robertson Smith, now of 
Cambridge University. We have remarked 
with pleasure the thoroughness of the reviewing 
work, A serial tale of travels in Japan has 
reached its third part in this number. It is 
from the facile pen of the wife of a well-known 
resident of the capital, and is entitled “ What 
they saw in Japan.” 
bearing fictitious names, are easily recognizable. 
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Apropos of Indian institutions, it has always 
appeared to us that the people of this country 
Io not enough appreciate the valuable aid to be 
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developed civilization of India, Indeed, many 
positive misapprehensions seem to exist, A 
back street in a town of Hindostan is apt 
to signify to a Japanese something very far 
removed from the brilliant light of modern 
civilization. And yet the clever and intellectual 
Japanese student would find it a hard task to 
pithimself against the able and subdle Hindoo 
The educational problems in course of solution 
in the great peninsula are as deep and far- 
reaching as the like problems in Japan, and the 
men who are striving to solve them there are 
highly qualified for the task. ‘The manual now 
to be found in the hands of all scholarly stu- 
dents of the English language in India, is Rowe 
and Webb's Hints on the Study of English. 
Both of these authors are professors of English 
Literature in the Presidency College of Bengal, 
and are graduates of the University of Cam- 
bridge. The book is the result of a score of 
years’ study and experience of what is required 
by Indian students of English, It is up to the 
high-level mark of English University exact 
culure. Though some of the warnings ad- 
dressed to Indian students may be scarcely ap- 
plicable to Japanese, yet the whole work is more 
worthy of study by the latter than any: similar 
book of the kind. Indirect Narration and other 
hard subjects for an Eastern are carefully dis- 
cussed. The book is published by Thacker, 
Spink and Co., of Calcutta. 





Tux Fiji Shimpo, in an article on Chinese 
trade, draws the attention of merchants who 
are now thinking of opening business in the 
north of China to the importance of profiting 
by past failures of their fellow-countrymen at 
the southern ports of that country. We are 
fa s, to hear that some 
merchants of Osaka contemplate establishing 
a business corporation under the name of the 
Eastern Asiatic Trading Company with the object 
of engaging in trade in northern China, and 
further that the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha has ob- 
tained the contract to supply the 
Government timbers for sleepers to be used on 
the railway lines, the construction of which will 
be undertaken by Krupp. Itis now high time 
to consider the causes of the failures of our 
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to Chinese 


merchants in the south of China, and to avoid 
the repetition of the same errors in the north, 
Among the various circumstances that have 
conspired to defeat our business men in China, 
the most conspicuous is the want of men of 
proper qualifications, ‘The Chinese are a 
frugal, industrious, and persevering people, and 
they shrink neither from inconvenience nor from 
disagreeable duties. Moreover, they have es- 
pecial talent for making bargains, as may be seen 
from the fact that at Imari and Kutani they 
very often purchase porcelain ata price lower 
than that paid by our export merchants. Now, 
to do business with such a people requires the 
reise of great industry, frugality, and per- 
severance, and our merchants ought to have 








selected managers and clerks for China chatac- 
terized by these qualities. But instead of doing 
so, they sent young and inexperienced stulcnts, 
not acquinted with business, and especially’ ill 
adapted to deal with sucha people as the Chinese 
‘The consequeuce was that, when these arrived 





in China, they looked down upon the Cl 
with contempt, and, following the example o! 
English han 1 to lead 

luxurious life. Next to the selection of men, 
the most disastrous blunder made by our 
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merchants was indiscrimination in sending 
goods to market, Our merchants are deplor- 
ably deficient in calculating with a view to per- 
manent profit. When a certain commodity is 
reported to be in demand, every one rushes to 
flood the market with it, without the least 
thought as to the extent of that demand ; and 
the result is a fall in price beyond all reasonable 
limits of profit. Some years ago, matches were 
largely exported to China, but competition soon 
became so great among our own traders that 
the price fell to. an excessively low figure, and 
the demand soon stopped. The same thing is 
observable in our trade with America. The 
third circumstance that has contributed to bring 
about the failure of our countrymen in the 
Chinese trade, is their inability to take advant- 
age of new markets. The Japanese are in 
general ignorant of geography and of the various 
profitable routes of commerce, so that when 
they fail to dispose of their articles at one place, 
they are obliged to keep them indefinitely in 
godowns or to sell them at nominal prices. In 
1884, several merchants of Osaka sent a large 
quantity of porcelain from Kutani, Imari, etc., to 
Hongkong. At first the ware was disposed of at 
some profit, but soon prices fell to a ruinous 
point, for the Osaka merchants had not intel- 
ligence enough to send their goods to some 
other market. Some foreign merchants had 
expected such a result, and as soon as the price 
fell to their figure they bought the wares and 
packed them off to Shanghai, Saigon, Singapore, 
Australia, and other places. Lastly, the in- 
ability of our manufacturers and merchants to 
adapt their goods to the taste of the Chinese is 
a cause of failure. For instance, fans exported 
to China are often too small to commend them- 
selves to the favour of the people of the Middle 
Kingdom, At first the canned provisions ex- 
ported from Hokkaido had labels of white 
paper; but the Chinese wanted red paper, and 
we had to change the colour of the labels ac- 
cordingly. By paying attention to these cir- 
cumstances, our merchants cannot but be bene- 
fited in their new trade in the north of China. 
China is a large country, and tastes and customs 
are no doubt different in the north and south. 
It will be important to carefully study those dif- 
, $0 as to conduct business with profit. 
We are obliged to the North China Herald for 
avery shrewd criticism of an article recently 
published in these columns on the subject of 
the despatch of a Japanese Commission to 
report upon the art schools of Europe. ‘There is 
just one litle fault in our comemporary’s cri- 
tique. It ascribes to us opinions which we 
not only did not express, but even distinctly 
condemned. It is very entertaining to learn 
that, according to our creed, ‘the object of 
art is to save time and material, and produce 
the greatest number of pieces of the most exact 
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similitude in the smallest possible time with 
the least consumption of If that 
were our opinion, we should at least have en- 
deavoured to express it less tautologically. We 
do not pretend that to save time and material 
is artof a very high type, but what we fail to 
shguld involve the pro- 
ction of “the greatest number of pieces of 
most exact similitud Perhaps the most 
admirable feature of Japanese 
Keramic art, the feature which specially distin- 
ishes it from Chinese, is that the decoration 
of every piece is the effort of a single artist, 





material.” 





see iy why such saving 
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instead of being a wretched, mechanical patch- 
work, done by several soulless artisans. If 
there be any one silly enough to advocate a 
change from the Japanese to the Chinese, or 
even to the European, habit, in this particular, 
we have never had the pain of meeting him. 
But in every industry there is necessarily a 
purely mechanical, as well asan artistic, function. 
The baking of a pot, the preparing of the mate- 
rials, and even in some cases the moulding— 
these are mechanical processes, which by skilful 
combination and division of strength may be 
immensely facilitated, without in the smallest 
degree affecting the artistic portions of the 
work, We trust that this explanation will 
explain to our Shanghai contemporary the dif- 
ference between our real meaning and his 
interpretation of it, and will also alleviate the 
regret he professes to feel for our ‘‘apostacy.” 





We take from a home exchange the following 
statistics of railway accidents in Great Britain: 
—The Board_of Trade has just presented its 
annual return of railway accidents for the year 
1885. From it we learn that there are few har- 
bours of refuge safer than the inside of a 
railway carrige. At least, out of 700,000,000 
passengers who took refuge there only six were 
killed. Like many other harbours, however, 
the risk is in the approach, Ninety-six other 
passengers were killed, mainly owing to a want 
of caution in getting in and out of trains. But 
though only 100 passengers were killed, the 
total number of persons who met their deaths 
on railways is not far short of 1,000. Nearly 
half this number were servants of the companies. 
Of these, 150 were killed while engaged in 
coupling and shunting carriages and trucks ; 
nearly 200 were killed while working or standing 
on the permanent way, and only 15 by falling 
between the train and the platform—a fact which 
speaks volumes for the skill which guards ac- 
quire in the art of entering and leaving a train 
when in motion. Trespassers and suicides 
account for a larger number of fatal accidents 
than any other class, being credited between 
| them with over 300 deaths. Level crossings are 
responsible for 58 killed and only 21 injured. 


Tue recent deposition of Prince Alexander and 
its accompanying features of vile corruption 
and dark treachery, together with the fact that 
a great European Power is suspected of having 
instigated the conspiracy, have made a pe- 
culiar impression upon the socialistic elements 
of European society. ‘The manner of dealing 
with the Prince imitation, and it is 
observed that the most conservative empires in 
Europe have offered an example which might 
easily be followed against themselves. ‘The 
assumptions which suggest these thoughts are, 
however, stoutly repudiated by the official press 
of the countries concerned. M. de Giers has 
personally gone to the trouble of laying the blame 
upon irresponsible enthusiasts at Sophia, who 
thought that all Bulgaria would welcome them 
as saviours of the country, One thing is 
certain, viz., that Russia certainly did not ap- 
prove of all the means empoyed to bring about 
Vince Alexander's removal. His deposition and 
the manner in which it was effected have been 
ja blow to the monarchical principle throughout 
| Europe, and the belief, ostensibly entertained 
by the Nihilists and carefully disseminated by 
the socialistic press of Western Europe, that 
Russia not merely sanctioned the end, but 
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also through her agents directed the compiracy 
in its details, constitutes no mean danger 
to the power and security of the Imperial 
Government. Of course, from a_ strictly 
correct point of view, Prince Alexander did 
not reign by “right divine,” but was elected by 
the people. He owed his crown to them and to 
the European Powers, above all to Russia, nor 
was he even a sovereign ruler, being bound by 
special treaty in many things to yield obedience 
to the Porte, his lawful suzerain. From choice 
or more probably from necessity, he entered 
revolutionary paths, and at first with astonishing 
success. His final success or failure, however, 
will depend upon forces outside of Bulgaria. In 
the event of warlike complications on the Balkans 
and between the Great Powers, he seems to be 
destined to play an eminent ré/e both from the 
native strength of his character, his resources 
as a general, and his popularity among the 
Bulgarians. 





Some of the prominent citizens of Sendai, 
having learned of the growth and success of the 
Rev. J. Neesima’s Déshisha English School in 
Kyéto, last year invited him to lend the influ- 
ence of his name to the establishment of a 
similar school in their city. They promised to 
furnish buildings, native teachers, &c., and to 
bear all expenses save the support of the mis- 
sionary teachers. Their desire was that the 
school should have a Christian basis, and that 
in time it should be worthy to be compared 
with the colleges of New England. Mr.Neesima, 
with the céoperation of the American Board's 
Mission, accepted the invitation, and the school 
was opened October 11th with a faculty of 
four Japanese teachers and two foreigners, and 
1z0 scholars. Mr, Ichihara, who was in charge 
of the Déskisha during Mr. Neesima's absence 
in America, holds the position of Vice-Principal. 
The course of stndy in the Preparatory Depart- 
ment covers two years, while the Academic 
extends through five years. The Bibleis in the 
curriculum as one of the regular studies. The 
new buildings, a two-storied hall for recitation 
rooms, and two dormitories, each 144 ft. long, 
are in process of construction, and it is expected 
that they will be completed by January. The 
development of this school, being the first con- 
spicuous union of Japanese philanthropists with 
Christian missionaries for the establishment of 
a large Academy, will doubtless be watched by 
many with much interest. 





WeE translate the following interesting article 
from the Shi Pao of October 2nd :— 


It has been said by them of old time that when a man is 
found acting injuriously to his own family but benevolently 
to strangers his behaviour is unnatural and there is seme- 
thing hidden under the cloak of outward Kindness 

We have from time to time printed translations from 
us foreign newspapers on the subject of the relations 
between the Chinese Government and the Pope. Some 
days avo we reproduced an article on the same subject 
from the Temps, a Fiench newspaper of the highest 
authority. These articles all indicate that the French 
government is greatly troubled at the prospect. of losing 
w is called the right to protect Christians in China 
This is a question which has not hitherto been much 
considered by Chinese Statesmen. ‘Those of them who have 
been in Europe, or who have studied political affairs there, 
know something cf the importance of the issues which are 
covered up in that apparently harmless word “ protection :”” 
but it is hardly to be expected that the Statesmen who 
have scarcely travelled beyond the walls of Peking can 
realize the full significance of the phrase. Nothing is 
Bourccrcdnd ty auicies Wee Aprchension “of te 
Government on this. print than the extraordinary excile- 
ment of the. French Government, which insists on. pros 
Tee et netchfaisacrin (Gniva. eepher they aeatee tree 
protectin cr nit. Fer now that the French have 50 plainly 
Frown their secret designs, it would Le impessible for China 
Fe ealcnel ty Sera or sed, ULhe prelaamar. wah 

france setsup. It is rather suspicious that the French 
Ganecnshenks alerecratenk nem of Chrbtianity, which te 
ore eri abgeeuinic the priests an confiscating Wiele pret 
erty in France, should be so intensely desirous of protecting 
Bivddans in China when their protection is not required. 
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Aleading French Statesman, Gambetta, who died afew 
years ago, left as a legacy to his followers the doctrine that 
the Church should be suppressed in France but supported 
in all foreign countiies. Gambetta was a man who had no 
reverence for Heaven, and no religion. He seems to have 
regarded Christianity as a disease which he wished his own 
country to be rid of, but was not sorry to see it spreading ¢! 
where, It is necessary to keep these ideas in mind in order 
to understand the action of the French Government to- A 
It would be out of place here to discuss what Christianity 
is. Like Buddhism, it had a very puce origin and the living 
ciples cf both’ are mercy, benevolence, and 
But religions have in. course of ages, been’ verlai 
doctrines and practices which have obscured the simyli- 
city of their origin, and even changed their character. 
‘The greatest misfortune to Christianity is that it has Leen 
made use of by I'rinces asa pretext for wars of 
ee a, In fact nearly all the wars of Europe for the 
last 1,000 years have been in some way connected with 1e- 
ligion, ‘This is sometimes made a reproach against Chris. 
tianity, which professes to be founded on peace and sit 
sacrifice. But the reproach is scarcely just. Kather it is 
the peacetul character of Christianity which has induced 
ambitious Statesmen to make use of it to work out their 
own designsy just, as in private life unscrupulous men are 
sometimes enabled to carry out questionable plans by usisir 
the names of men of blameless character. We are only 
now cuncerned with the political aspect of Christianity, not 
its merits asa religion, ‘The modern history of Turkey afl 
the best illustration of the danger of allowing foreign Powe: 
to interfere in matters of religion. During the last hundied 
years, Russia has several times made war on Turkey, always 
on the pretext of protecting Christians, and it is this which 
is fast breaking up the Turkish empire. Itis interesting to 
observe that Russia and Erance follow the same policy in 
this matter. When the French Legation withdrew from 
Peking on the 2nd day of the 7th moon of the roth year of 
Kwang-su (2nd August, 1884), the affairs of the Christians 
were transferred to the Russian Legation. The Ministers 
of the Tsung-li Yamén remember very well how eagerly the 
Russian Minister assumed the office of protector of Chiis- 
tians, going to even greater lengths in the way of protection 
than the French themselves had done. ‘he reason for 
this is plain. Russia, although she has none now, expect: to 
have by and bye many Christians in Mongolia and Mancl,u- 
ria who may be extremely useful to her in her aggressive 
desiznsen China. ‘Therefore the Russian officers, always 
looking very far ahead, were most anxious to establish a 
tight of interference for the protection of Christians. And 
they could do this without reproach when they were acing 
not fer themselves but for France during wartime, ll 
knowing that whatever position she succeeded in estal lisli 
ing for France, Russia could claim for herself when 
the proper time came. But the more anxious Russia 
and France are to assert the right of interfering witli 
Chinese Christians, the more resolute China should Le 
in resisting all such interference. ‘Ihe only safety 
China is to treat Christians, whether Chinese or Foreign, 
exactly as all other people are treated,—to make no 
distinctions. Foreign missionaries have the right to 
travel and reside in the interior: they can exercise this 
right without getting passports from the Fre:ch Mini 
ster. ‘The Catholic missions are composed of men of al 
nations, but they all have Ministers in Peking to whom they 
can apply fur passports. Let the Germans get their pass- 
rts fiom the German legation, the Spaniards from the 
sh, Italians, Belgians, and Hollanders from thei 
spective legations, but no European State has any right to 
arrogate Lo itself the pesition of protector of missionaries in 
general. 

Itis satisfactory to learn thet the Head of the Cath lic 
Church is of this opinion, and although grateful to France 
for what she has done in’ the past is now desirous of being 
free from French protection in the future. To carry ut 
these views the Pope is about to send to China avery hgh 
official to reside in Peking and perform the functions «i a 
Minister. the Pope has no troops and no territury, but 
is merrly a kind of Dulai Lama, there is no danger to China 
from oyening direct relations with him. The affeits of the 
missionaries can then be dealt with in an open and strai 
forward manner as no fear of political traps will lurk behind 
The Christians, when they know they are no longer protected 
by a military State, will understand that their security will 
depend cn their own wisdom in avoiding offences. And the 
officials and people, on the other hand, will gradually leare 
that the Christians are only anxious to lead virtuous lives 
thout any political amlition, and they will respect them 
The Imperial Government will then also be able to extend 
its favour to all Christians and Missionaries without the fear 
of nursing traitors in its bosom. The missicnaries have 
among them men of great learning and much shill in 
sciences which the Emperor Kang-lsi—who must always 
stand as the model for Chinese rulers—knew very well how 
to utilize. The present generation possesses men no less 
capable of rendering goed services to China, and tere 
would be no reason for not using them if the suspicion of 
their being agents of the French Government were once 
cleared away. 




































































































Tue Hochi Shimbun writes in the following 
very superficial fashion on the position of 
England in RBurmah:—While England’ had 
but little difficulty in taking Mandalay, and 
in sending King Thebaw to India, 
to find it a more difficult process to repress 
the rising of malcontents, and it has now been 
thought necessary to send out from home strong 
reinforcements, antounting to about 30,¢ 
men, Why is it that the work of conquest was 
more easy that 
Simply because the ¥ 








she appears 








the maintenance of order; 





glish Government has 
most unwisely disappointed the Burmese. ‘The 
inhabitants of the conquered territory had heard 





of the moderation and magnanimity shown by 








the English nation to their countrymen in the 
lower part of Burmah, and entertained the hope 
that the invaders would depose the tyrant The- 
baw and place a better ruler on the throne. 
Working upon this feeling, the English encour- 
aged their aspirations, while at the same time 
carrying out an underhand policy, and so it 
happened that when the British troops appeared 
but little assistance was offered. Disregarding, 
however, the wishes of the natives, the victors 
assumed the rule of the country, both in name 
and in fact. This course was no doubt dictated 
by the French policy in Tongking, but to us it 
appears that the same object might have been 
attained by simply assuming protectorate autho- 
rity over Burmah, England has committed a 
blunder in departing from the moderate policy 
for which she has hitherto been remarkable in 
her attitude towards conquered States. 


Tue friends of the Rev. S.G. Maclaren, for 
many years a resident of Tsukiji, and professor 
in the Union Theological Hall there, will be 
glad to learn that he was inducted last month to 
the charge of Coburg, a rising suburb of 
Melbourne, Australia. Mr. Maclaren’s health 
was in avery precarious state after his return 
to Scotland two and a half years ago, and the 
physicians whom he consulted considered a 
change of climate the only means of saving his 
life. The congregation of the Presbyterian 
church at Coburg are to be congratulated 
on having obtained as pastor a gentleman 
of so ripe scholarship and matured judg- 
ment. It is to be hoped that Mr. Maclaren’s 
health may soon be completely re-established. 
Mr. W. Gray Dixon, formerly professor in the 
Imperial College of Engineering, Toky6, is now 
a Presbyterian Minister, also in Melbourne. 
The Scots Church there, which lately furnished 
acelebrated heresy case to the religious world 
in Australia and elsewhere through its pastor 
Mr. Strong, has called Mr. Dixon to be assistant 
minister. Mr, Dodds, who was called to the 
charge when Mr. Strong left, is now under the 
ban of the Presbytery for heresy. Mr. Dixon's 
ordination will be delayed until the case is 
settled, but at present he is acting as minister of 
the congregation. 

We really begin to think that when all is said 
and done a considerable section of the public 
will have fully persuaded itself of the perfect 
legality of Great Britain's proceedings with 
regard to Port Hamilton. The North China 
Daily News, in a recent issue, reiterates the 
old fiction with delightful gravity, and even 
more than usual assurance. ‘‘ All foreigners in 
the Fast,” says our Shanghai contemporary 





“who knew anything of the matter, the Chi- 
nese Ministers and we dare say the Cabinet at 
TOkyé also, knew that we had acquired the 
place by the consent of Corea and for a con- 
sideration.” What a pity it is that politicians, 
who are incapable of believing that their coun- 
try can possibly be guilty of an arbitrary act, 
will not refrain from parading their blind con- 
fidence at the market cross. England is not 
immaculate: far from it. She can calm her 
ruples of conscience without much difliculty 
when confronted by national exigencies. But 
she is much more likely to be respected and 
trusted if she admits her fallibility, than if, she 
tries to hide the traces of her wrong-doing under 
Suppose that Russia had 





lansparent pretences 
occupied Port Hamilton in the same fashion, 
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and that Russian journalists were now to 
talk of Korea's consent having been previously 
acquired and consideration given, how loudly 
and with what justice we should laugh at their 
duplicity ! 


Me. Epwarp Rvupoirin whose 
name we do not remember to have heard before 
in connection with Japanese art, has the follow- 
ing interesting comments on that subject in the 
New Fork Mail :— 


Every one in America is interested more or less in 
at matters, but very few care to attempt an analysis 
either of beauty or of their owa emotions at the sight 
of beauty. Nor can this statement be justly considered 
as areproach, because the power of being impressed 
by the beautiful is possessed by very many, whereas 
the gift of analytical power is exceedingly rare. When 
aiashionable New York belle pronounces a Japanese 
bronze of extreme hideousness * perfectly lovely,” she 
is correct as far as the spirit of her expression goes, 
though somewhat conventional in the words them- 
selves. She means that the bronze has a charm about 
it which forcibly impresses her feelings. The same 
girl is capable of saying of the Venus of Milo that it 
also is " perfectly lovely,” and here again there can be 
no doubt that she experiences a real pleasure in be- 
holding it, and feels herself drawn to it by its beauty 
There are not a few professed writers upun art subjects 
who would contend that the girl feels noth 
and only uses the phraseology of the time. For there 
is a strong tendency in fashionable circles to be not 
only interested in art matters, but to be enthusiastic in 
theexpression of one’s interest. But it may be laid 
down as afact that the tendency of the fashionable 
world, year by year, is to become more and more 
natural, and if art is fashionuble, it is because art 
liked, It is therefore extremely probable that 
ew York belle who pronounces the Venus of 

da Japanese bronze to be each " perfectly 
lovely” finds them so, and likes them in real earnest 
This catholicity of admiration is exceedingly puzzling 
to those who are anxious to belong to a school. Ac 
cording to their views one is classical or one is barbaric 
in his ideas about art, and no one has a right to eat 
out of two mangers or to carry water on both shoulders 
Japanese bronzes and Hellcnie marbles are as opposite 
in appearance as can well be, German art professors 
have described the formerand have declared that classic 
art is good enough for them. Here is a clear con. 
demnation of Jipanese work by the mouth ef author 
Here are men who boldly take the ground that Ja 
nese art is tu be despised, and it follows naturally and 
logically that this teeling of contempt springs out of 
genuine and profound admiration for the masterpieces 
of Greek sculpture. One cannot serve two masters ; 
one cannot consistently admire a fat-bellied, grinn 
Japanese idol and the marble statue that enchants the 
world. Much may be pardoned to the frivolity of Leauti- 
ful young women, but there is a point where the line 
must be drawn, and it is reached when the Venus of 
Milo is praised in the same terms as a Japanese 
Buddha, or a goddess of Mercy. If the girl only 
admired the Japanese things and did not care for the 
classical, then an easy explanation could be given 
with a flowing tongue of the temporary aberration of 
taste in society caused by the importation of Japanese 
objects often surpassingly brilliant in colour, and not 
devoid of a quaint naturalism. ‘ And,” the professor 
might continue, looking round his audience with 
kindling eyes and expanded brow, ‘‘it is not to be 
denied that admiration for the naturalistic school has 
greatly increased of late years, because more interest 
is taken in artistic matters, but it is only among those 
whose natures have not that refinement and_ perfect 
feeling for the beautiful which brings Cultivated human 
nature to a full appreciation of classic art.” * * * * 

Away back of Hellenic art was some unknown land, 
and it is a reasonable conjecture that its artists were, 
to use the current phrase, men of the natural school 
They have come down to us in a petrified condition, it 
is true, but the evidences of deep love of the beautiful 
are too plain not to be understood. These men, per- 
haps, we shall never know, must have evolved their 
comprehension of art from a loving study of natur 
not of the human form alone, as is ridiculously 
reported, but of all that is beautiful. ‘Their successors 
evolved canons of art from the lifeless copies of their 
work, instead of going to nature, and the consequence 
is that throughout the entire realm of classical art 
there isan endless repetition of a few decorative forms. 
It could not be otherwise. They copied their statue: 
and took the life out of them, and they copied their 
motives of decoration, and took the meaning out of 
them, They did not create, and could not create, 
use they did not go to nature, and it is only by 
forcible ‘ons of beauty that the soul 
can conceive. Hence the degenerate Hellenic sculp- 
tors, when they worked for Romans, found it ne- 
cesary to add a new interest to their copies of the 
human form, and this was downright gross, brutal, 
sensualism, Classical art never can cleanse itself 
from this stain, which is unfortunately too notoriou 
Even when there is no certainty of vile intention, there 
was a degradation of comprehension which is manifest 
enough. Compare the Venus de Medici, in which the 
female form is presented under a purely earthly guise, 
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with the Venus of Milo, which, in spite of its loss 
through repeated transi 
queculiness and modesty of womanhood, ‘The study 
of the human form alone tends downward with uner- 
ring certainty, whereas the study of the beautiful in 
nature raises the artist upward and gives him the 
f culty of noble conceptions, 

Have not the Japanese artists derived all their 
utistic impulses from China? Yet they never copied 
tLeir models slavishly, nor evolved canons of art from 
them. They studied them faithfully and found that to 
rival them they must become oné with nature, and 
through their intense appreciation of natural beauty 
they Succeeded in seizing the hidden soul of art. To 
hini who is imbued with the true principles of art it 
not difficult to understand why a girl admires heartily 
the Venus of Milo and the Japanese bronze as well. 
There is not in the latter the elevation of the former, 
neither is there in a maiden’s hair fern the sublimity of 
iline of peaks against a blue sky, appearing like a 
purple haze, But no one can regard the delicate little 
adiantum without fondness, for it appeals to the hu- 
man heart in the same way, though in a less degree, as 
a graceful innocent child. “Had the Japanese been as 
false and craven in spirit as some Europeans, they 
would have taken their Chinese models as the perfec 
tion of art, and evolved an academy out of them, 
and. perpetuated them in endless repetitions. But 
instead of this, each artist endeavours to render his 
impression of nature in the best way he can, sometimes 
stunbling, sometimes copying nature a little too. 
closely, but yet all the time feeling impressions and 
embodying them in creations. 

Look, for example, at a great Buddhistic bronze in 
the store of a dealer in Japanese goods. It represents, 
or may be supposed to represent, a lotus, but 
it is not in the least a copy of a lotus, though its 
form suggests the contour of that mystic flower. Had 
the artist slavishly imitated the lotus, his work would 
have been an abortion, but he understood his business 
better, In analyzing the lotus he clearly understood 
that much of it depended upon its vegetable nature 
This could not be rendered in bronze. He com- 
prehended the quality of his material, and deliberately 
withdiew from his lotus all that bronze was unable to 
realize, ‘The lotus has certain qualities which can and 
certain qualities which cannot be translated from vege- 
table tissue to bronze, Having resolved this great 
problem, his aim has been to create such a thing as a 
lotus would be if it grew in metal, If nature made 
onze lotuses, they would be developed according to 
the nature of bronze, and not according to the nature 
of water plants. Your unreasoning realist, your 
French imitator of Japanese realism, would not have 
known this pre-eminent canon of art, and his bronze 
lotus would have been exact in outline, but would 
have been hideously unreal, and would besides have 
been glassy in tone, For Europe is not able to make 
bronzes which are good in the quality of the metal, 

d the French who claim to be foremost in bronze 
making, are not much better than the Germans whom 
they despise. French bronze looks vitreous and Ger- 
man bronze siponaceous, But Japanese bronze of the 
first quality suggests nothing save a green metal of 
very fine grain, 

Here is a kakemono, or hanging picture, in which a 
Jnpanese artist has attempted to render a pine tree, 
He been realistic, and at the same time has 
endeavoured to render his main impression, the needle- 
like form of the leaves. And he has succeeded 
admirably. But now look at this bronze, one of the 
first class, It represents a hero destroying a huge 
spider. We need not consider the earnestness of the 
action of the warrior, which to the classic eye verges 
fon the grotesque, and is in curious contrast with 
Rafael's picture of St. Michael and the arch-fiend, 
where the action suggests neither the terror of combat 
nor the power of the archangel, and is ridiculously 
statuesque, What is worthy of notice is the pine tree. 
How was an artist in bronze to represent a pine treet 
One of your classical men would have modelled the 
figures in high relief and given a background where 
a few suggestive lines in very low relief would indi- 
cate to spectators with powerful eyesight that the 
scene of the combat was a pine wood, ‘This is a simple 
surrender of the problem. ‘The Japanese artist models 
his pine trunk ay faithfully as his figures, gives gnarled 
and twisted branches, ‘andin their places circular 
tufts of foliage, on which, by a miracle of modelling, 
he succeeds in imposing a faint resemblance to pine 
needles, He reasoned it out just as the bronze worker 
of the lotus ornament did. His problem was, What 
would be the foliage of pine trees if nature made them 
of bronze ¥" and this was his result. 

This is impressionism, indeed, the impression of the 
beauty of the pine tree by aman who knew the great 
canon of art, the discrimination of an object according 
tothe material in whlch it is to be rendered. The 
perfunctory Greck had but one law to apply to every- 
thing—the canon worked out by the most. servile 
imitation of that unknown race who taught him art 
And as the art objects that survived longest were 
statues, the art of Greek was statuesque and never 
moved out of that groove. It was a dead perfection 
of contour and mass. 
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As an illustration of the truth of this critic’s 

observations with regard to the Japanese artist's 

tendency to reproduce impressions rather than 


ions, preserves the innate | ‘ 
ae ee ve wnat, | Fecently came under our own notice. One of the 





detailed effects, we may mention a case which 


greatest painters of the present time in Japan— 
perhaps ¢he greatest in point of originality and 
boldness of style—is Kyésai. There is scarcely 
any subject which he does not paint with faci- 
lity, and there are few, if any, of his paintings 
which do not exhibit marks of genius as well as 
of close, patient study. Yet if you examine a 
hand or foot drawn by this eminent artist, you 
will detect there many of the faults which you 
have been accustomed to associate with Japa- 
nese productions of figure subjects; that is to 
say, you will see nothing to suggest the idea 
that the painter understands anatomy. Look 
through Kyésai’s books of studies, however, and 
you will find one that is filled entirely with copies 
of hands in almost every conceivable position, 
beautifully drawn and showing every joint and 
muscle with thorough fidelity. Then ask Ky6- 
sai how it happens that, while thoroughly skilled 
in the proper method of drawing a hand, he 
allows so little of his skill to be seen in 
practice. He will answer you his #s the proper 
method. For when one sees a person's hand 
as a part of his whole body, the impression 
conveyed is that, not of an anatomical object ; 
but merely of a combination of outlines. To 
reproduce those outlines correctly requires care- 
ful preliminary study of every part of the hand, 
and a full knowledge of its anatomical aspect, 
but when there is question of painting it, from 
the artist's point of view, only the last results, 
not the detailed processes, of that study should 
be shown. Kyésai will prove his theory by 
drawing first a hand in outline—such as you 
see in his pictures—and afterwards filling in 
the outlines until they become an anatomical 
study—such as you see in his sketch-book. 
You will then, perhaps, begin to understand 
that a point of principle is involved rather than 
one of ability. 





EVER since 1866 has Prince Bismarck’s foreign 
policy met with anything like serious disapproval 
on the part of the German press, The most 
acrimonious opposition journals as well as the 
most untiring enemies of his home policy 
readily and without reserve acknowledged him 
to be facile princeps on the arena of European 
diplomacy. In fact, to criticize and to depreciate 
him as a statesman was the surest way of invit- 
ing contempt and ridicule. It is only of very 
recent date that such criticism has become 
more frequent, and has, comparatively speak- 
ing, assumed formidable dimensions. The oc- 
casion for it was furnished by the deposition, 
the return, and the ultimate abdication of Prince 
Alexander, and by the apparent subserviency of 
the Berlin Foreign Office to the wishes and suc- 
ceptibilities of Russia. Prince Alexander had 
become a favourite of the people, not because 
he ruled over Bulgaria, but because he was a 
German, a successful general, and a popular 
King, whose achievements appealed at once 
to the imagination and the patriotic sentiments 
of all Germans. He was soon looked upon, 
not as a Bulgarian King, but as a national 
hero who deserved support from national 
rather than from political reasons. Public 
opinion was therefore little affected by the 
very cool and reserved attitude maintained 
by the official world in this matter, and when 
the sudden news was flashed across the wires 
of the Prince’s deposition and his abduc- 
tion to Russia, the sympathy for him rose 
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to the most intense excitement, especially in 
Berlin. Had not Russia, whether of her own 
accord or prompted by Emperor William's 
letter, refrained from detaining the Prince, the 
sympathy of the people and the apparent indif- 
ference of the Foreign Office would have pre- 
sented so glaring a contrast as to evoke serious 
discussion in the Reichstag. As it is, the op- 
position press is severe enough on the Govern- 
ment, and has the rare advantage of appealing 
to the national sentiment as against Prince 
Bismarck. The official press preserved at first, 
and for a long time, a half ominous silence, 
scarcely, if ever, referring to Prince Alexander, 
and treating Bulgarian affairs in an indifferent 
sort of a way, as though claiming that no Bul- 
garian movement whatever could possibly affect 
German interests. But in proportion to the 
persistency of the opposition, official papers 
assumed a more passionate tone, pointing to 
France as the source of danger to Europe, and 
declaring it extremely significant that the op- 
position, never very conspicuous for their patriot- 
ism, should now at once, in characteristic har- 
mony with all the Polish elements of the world, 
clamour for intervention on behalf of Bulgaria 
and against Russia. Semi-official and other 
conservative papers stated that Great Britain, 
though by her previous support of Prince Alexan- 
der she was in honour bound to uphold him, 
had yet through her press declared that she 
would fight neither for Bulgarianor Constantin- 
ople, but only for India; that Germany had 
certainly still less reason for action than Great 
Britain; that Prince Alexander had not been 
elevated to royal dignity by German influence; 
and that Turkey also, his lawful suzerain, had 
acquiesced in his deposition. It had been 
expected that at the recent meeting of the 
Reichstag for the ratification of the Spanish 
treaty, a discussion of Prince Bismarck’s foreign 
policy would take place. But the Chan- 
cellor himself did not choose to speak, and the 
deputies also preferred to remain silent, knowing 
well how quick the Chancellor is to resent what 
he considers interference with the foreign policy 
of the Crown, and being fully aware of the scanti- 
ness and untrustworthiness of the information at 
their and the public's disposition. The situa- 
tion, however, must be most trying for Austrians, 
although to them the recollection of how well 
they were rewarded at the Berlin Congress for 
their neutrality during the previous Russo- 
Turkish war, may in a measure relieve appre- 
hensions such as those expressed in the news- 
papers of Hungary. 





TuosE of our Japanese readers whose love of 
soap and water has been outraged by observing 
the habits of the middle and lower classes 
in Europe and America, will be able to appre- 
ciate the following story from the Boston 
Herald:—* Recently a slight accident occurred 
on Chambers-street which caused some little 
merriment among those who were conversant 
with the affair. The axle of a coal-cart broke 
on the above-named thoroughfare, and the 
driver, a grimy, good-humoured admirer of the 
shamrock, was thrown violently from his perch, 
landing all in a heap on the sidewalk. An 
officer of Station 3 happened along at the time, 
and took the shattered driver to the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital to have his wounds 
dressed. The man’s injuries consisting simply 
of severe contusions about the shoulders and 
back, he was turned over to one of the medical 
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students, The attendant applied a large plaster 
tothe patient’s back, and while smoothing it 
down remarked: ‘There, Mr. C., you let that 
remain uatil you ake your next bath,’ ‘ Phwat’s 
that you say?’ said the injured man. The doc- 
tor repeated his orders, and, as the man began 
to recognize their significance, he burst out into 
a laugh that shook the pictures on the walls of 
the accident-;oom, ‘Lave it on till I take me 
next bath! Begorra, it'll stay there for some 
time, thin,’ ejaculated he. ‘Why, the last bath | 
I took was twenty-six years ago, and then I fell 
overboard.’ It would, perhaps, be only fair to 
state that no one denied his assertion, and his 
appearance bore out the story of lapse of years 
since a good old-fashioned wash was introduced 
to his anatomy.” 

History is ever repeating itself. The friars of 
old began as poor half-starved wanderers, clad 
in the coarsest garb, and caring not for “crea- 
ture” comforts. We know that they ended by 
living on the fat of the land, colouring their 
noses with old wine from their well-filled cellars. 
It seems that the modern religious movements 
which challenge notice by the loudness of their 
comets and drums, are to have similar develop- 
ment. Two cornet-players in the Blue-Ribbon 
Army, believing that their efforts with cheek and 
throat had given them a claim on their instru- 
ments, were quite unwilling to return them tothe 
“General.” The “ General” summoned them 
before the magistrate at Chester, and gained his 
case. But in the course of the trial it came out 
that this “ Blue-Ribbon Army” was a splendid 
speculation, and brought no less than £20,000 
yearly into the pockets of the “General.” He 
may be congratulated on having so large an 
income, but certainly he must regret that the 
outside world has become aware of the fact. 
Better for himself that he had never summoned 
his bandsmen, and had continued to batten un- 
challenged and unremarked on the offerings of 
impressionable “ converts” and “ inquirers,” 
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Tur Mechanical World has the following note 
about the iron works of Japan :—“'The Govern. 
ment arsenal at Osaka, Japan, is now turning 
out steel rails as good as the imported ; and it 
is said that before long full railway equipments 
will be made at home for their rapidly extend- 
ing lines.” This information reads pleasingly 
in contrast with the following cock-and-bull 
story from the Zékys Independent:—*The 
Krupp guns manufactured at the Osaka Arsenal 
are for the Kassuragi Kan, and have been 
stored in the Tsukiji Arsenal. They are very, 
very pretty ; and the only thing which will keep 
them from being equally useful is the fact that 
amarked reluctance has been noticed in mili- 
tary circles to stand in their vicinity when they 
are discharged.” 
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Ove of M, Paul Bert's latest measures has been 
the publication of a decree fixing the port dues 
to be paid hereafter by ships entering the open 
ports of Annam and Tonquin. In every case 
there is a discrimination of 100 per cent. in 
favour of vessels flying the French fag. Thus 
the tonnage dues leviable quarterly on French 
ships frequenting these ports are two francs per 
ton, and those leviable on foreign vessels are 
four francs. Again, the fee per voyage is 50 
centimes a ton for French ships, and one franc} 
for foreign. It is evidently M. Bert’s intention 
to preserve strictly against British and German 
competition whatever maritime carrying trade 





shape of flowers.” 


Tue following charters have 
Amoy:—German bark Sidérien, Newchwang 
to Amoy 22 lay days, $1,475 in full; German 


cases, 3; deaths, 2. 


new cases, 21; deaths, 22 





the development of Tonquin and Annam may 
lead to. Itmay be presumed that nothing short 
of such powerful protection would serve to ob- 
tain for French ships a share in this business. 





Korra, it seems, is about to indulge in the 
luxury of the electric light. 
Electrical Review that “ the Edison plant about 
to be shipped from America for the purpose of 


We read in the 


luminating the palace of the King of Korea, 


embraces several artistic adaptations of the in- 
candescent light, and that chief among these 
are two vases, with flowers which contain four 


mall C.P. lamps distributed among them in the 
The description is a little 
‘azy, but the fact of the King of Korea's inten- 
ion is plain enough. 





Tue maple-trees of the Usui Pass, which are 


‘oted for the richness and beauty of their 


autumn colouring, are at their best this week, 
The 9.25 a.m. train from Uyeno reaches Yoko- 


‘awa, situated at the foot of the Pass, about two 


p.m. Lovers of the picturesque will be amply 
repaid for the trouble of a visit. 
Hotel, Kameya, at Karuizawa, on the other side 


Mampei's 


f the Pass can be recommended for comfort. 





been effected at 


ark Orient, Newchwang to Hongkong, 28 


lay days, 184 cents per picul; and German 


rig Else, 25 lay days, same voyage, 19 cents. 


At Shangkai the British schooner Afercur has 


een chartered to load at Hakodate for that port. 





Tue cholera returns for Toky6 during last week 
were :—Friday, 22nd instant, new cases, 2; 


leaths, 5. Saturday, new case, 1; deaths, 2. 
unday, new cases, 4; deaths, 2. Monday, new 
Tuesday, new cases, Sz 
leaths, 1, Wednesday, new cases, 5; deaths, 
. Thursday, new cases, 1; deaths, 4. Total 





Tue cholera returns for Yokohama during the 


ast week werc:—Saturday, 23rd instant, new 
ases, 4; deaths, 4, Sunday, new cases, O; 
leaths, 2. Monday, new cases, 5; deaths, 2. 


Tuesday, new cases, 3; deaths, 2, Wednesday, 
new cases, 4; death, r. Thursday, new cases, 


3 deaths, 3. Friday, new cases, 2 ; deaths, 3. 


Total cases, 21; deaths, 17. 





Tux Fiji Shimpo publishes the following tcle- 
gram :— 


Nagasaki, October 23rd (Afternoon). 
‘The twenty-ninth sitting of the enquiry was held 


to-day; Chinese witnesses were called and ex- 
amined. Mr. Motoyama, lately appointed secre. 
tary of Nagasaki Prefecture, has taken ch 


; arge of 
he minutes. 





WE regret to report the loss of a steamer which 
left this port on Saturday last for Kobe, the 
Normanton, Captain Drake. 
stated that there was great loss of life, the 
vessel having foundered, but this is not likely 
to be correct, as 27 persons have turned up. 


It had been 


in Chiarini’s Circus has given birth 


to a litter of cubs—three, and “the mother and 
young ones are doing well.” 
that Signor Chiarini intends to present one of 
the progeny to the Japanese Government so 
soon as it shall be fit to leave the mother. 


We understand 
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DHE NEW REDEMPTION BONDS. 
a 

HE financial scheme which hasjust been 
announced by Imperial Ordinance is 

the largest measure of the kind taken by 
the Japanese Government during the past 
The face value of the securities 
affected is 174,752,675 yer. They com- 
prise four varieties, namely, Pension Bonds, 
Bonds, and 


ten years. 


Kinsatsu Bonds, Industrial 
Railway Bonds. Upon these Bonds the 
‘Treasury now paysinterest at rates varying 
from 6 to 7 per cent. and the project 
ennunciated in the Ordinance contemplates 
the replacing of the four varieties by one 
class of Bonds, bearing an uniform interest 
of § per cent. Speaking approximately, 
the total annual interest at present paid 
by the Treasury to the holders of the four 
classes of Bonds above mentioned, is 114 
million yen; and since the interest at 5 per 
cent. will amount to only 8{ millions, a 
saving of three millions yearly is in 
prospect. We proceed to consider the 
details of the scheme. 





When the territorial nobles surrendered 
their fiefs to the Central Government after 
the Restoration, it was arranged that these 
nobles and the military class generally 
should receive from the Treasury, as 
personal income, one-tenth of the revenues 
which they had previously enjoyed. By this 
agreement the Government undertook the 
task of paying annually some fifteen million 
yen to 320,000 familics, aggregating about 
two million souls. This sum represented 
considerably more than one-fourth of the 
whole national income. It soon became 
an intolerable burden, and in 1873 the Go- 
vernment proposed to the pensioners that 
they should voluntarily commute their 
yearly payments for sums equivalent to 
six years’ income in the case of hereditary 
pensions, and four years’ income in the 
case of annuities. These sums were to be 
paid half in cash and half in Bonds bearing 
interest at 8 per cent. and redeemable 
after the lapse of three years at the con- 
venience of the Treasury. The proposal 
was not largely availed of. We need not 
concern ourselves with it here further than 
to note that the total face value of the 
Bonds thus issued was 16,560,000 yen, 
and that their redemption was completed 
by 1883. Three years after the formu- 
lation of this proposal—i.e. in 1876— 
the Government came to the conclusion 
that a decisive step must be taken with 
regard to the pensious. A scheme of com- 
pulsory capitalization was announced. By 
it the largest pensions were commuted at 5 
years’ purchase and the smallest at 14 years. 
The commutation was made in Pension 
Bonds, bearing interest at the rate of from 
5 to 7 percent. in the inverse ratio of the 
magnitude of the pensions. It was pro- 
vided that the redemption of these Bonds 
should commence after 5 years and be 
completed within 25 years ; that is to say, 


should commence in 1881 and be com- 
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pleted by 1906. No pledge was given 
with regard to the rate of redemption. 
That was to be regulated entirely by the 
convenience of the Treasury. 

This measure has frequently been cri- 
ticised as harsh and arbitrary. But it was 
Its 
eficct upon the pensioners may easily be 
stated. Their yearly incomes were reduced 
by from 2 to 25 per cent.—the smallest 
incomes suffering least—and the enjoy- 
ment of these incomes was secured to 
them for five years only. At the expira- 
tion of that time, their claims upon the 
Treasury might at any moment be finally 
discharged by the payment of the face 
value of their Bonds. As for the Govern- 
ment, it obtained immediate relief to the 
extent of nearly four million yea annually. 

The total face value of the Bonds thus 
issued was yea 173,630,000; and of this 
aggregate 142,428,130 bore interest at the 
rate of 6 and 7 per cent., the remainder 
being 5 percent. Bonds. The Bonds were 
neither saleable nor transferable, it being 


dictated by the national exigencies. 


desired that they should remain in the 
hands of the former military classes, whose 
chief source of livelihood they constituted. 
In September of 1878, however, the restric- 
tion upon their sale and transfer was re- 
moved. Thenceforth the holders of the 
Bonds were allowed to dispose of them as 
they pleased, except to foreigners, who 
were necessarily excluded from such tran- 
sactions, since the Bonds bore names and 
were registered. It does not appear that 
any considerable quantity of the Bonds 
changed hands at that time. The idea of 
speculating in them did not suggest itself, 
although their market value was so low 
that, as mere investments, they offered 
from ten to twelve percent. interest. In 
order, however, to improve the circum- 
stances of their holders, the Government 
sanctioned the establishment of national 
banks. Thecapital of the banks was secured 
by Bonds. On lodging these in the Trea- 
sury, the founders of a bank acquired the 
power to issue notes up to 80 per cent. of 
the face value of the Bonds. About 40 
million yen worth of these? securities were 
thus employed. The income derived from 
them was almost doubled by the device, 
for while their owners continued to draw 
the fixed interest on the Bonds, they 
derived at least an equal return from their 
banking operations. It is necessary to 
note this on account of its bearing on the 
moral aspect of the measure now an- 
nounced. 

We have next to consider the Kinsatsu 
Exchange Bonds. The first issues of paper 
money by the Government of the Restora- 
tion in 1868 were notes redeemable in 
By the end of 1869 the 
volume of these issues had increased from 
24 million yex to 48 millions, and to im- 
| prove their circulation it was found neces- 
sary to anticipate their period of maturity 
by 8 years. A Proclamation announced 
that the notes should either be exchanged 


thirteen years. 
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for coin in 1872, or that interest at the 
rate of six per cent. should be paid on 
them. When 1872 came, the Government, 
so far from being in a position to ex- 
change the A?nsatsu for coin, had increased 
their issue to 73 million yen. Nothing re- 
mained, therefore, but to fulfil the alterna- 
tive promise by paying interest. To effect 
this the public were inyited to buy Avn- 
satsu Exchange Bonds, the redemption of 
which was to commence three years after 
their issue and to be completed in twelve 
years, their holders receiving interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent. in coin. The offer 
did not prove attractive. The Bonds were 
not easily negotiable as securities, being 
name-bearing and registered. Moreover, 
people had not yet begun to turn their at- 
tention to such investments, and the market 
rate of interest on money was, not six, 
but twelve to fifteen per cent. Thus the 
total face value of these Bonds purchased 
by the public did not reach seven million 
yen. In December, 1883, a new form of 
Kinsatsu Exchange Bonds was issued by 
the Treasury. These also bore interest at 
the rate of six per cent. in coin, but they 
were not registered, and it was provided 
that they should run for five years unre- 
deemed, after which their redemption 
should be accomplished in thirty years. A 
few months after the issue of these Bonds, 
it was announced that Japan would resume 
specie payments on the ist of January, 
1885. Nevertheless, nearly nine million 
sven worth of the Bonds were sold. 

Without detailed reference to the Naka- 
sendo Bonds and the Industrial Bonds, we 
may now proceed to tabulate the securities 
affected by the new scheme :— 


Pension Bonds, bear-) 
ing interest Of six ? 
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These four varicties of Bonds are now 





}to be gradually replaced by Redemption 


Bonds (Seiri Késai Shéshd), bearing an 
uniform interest of 5 per cent., and re- 
deemable within fifty years, commencing 
from the sixth year after issue. It will 
be at once apparent that the new project 
is intended, not only todiminish the Trea 
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sury’s yearly disbursements an account of 
redemptions, but also to spread the opera- 
tion of redemption over a much longer 
period, Mr. OkuMA, in his Financial 
Review of 1881, announced that the whole 
of Japan’s debts would be discharged in 
twenty-eight years out of her ordinary 
revenues alone. At the time when this 
declaration was made, the state of the 
country’s credit offered some excuse for 
an exhibition of financial feats. Now, 
however, there is no reason why the abili- 
ties of tax-payers should be strained to 
accomplish a task which no other nation 
would think of setting itself. The annual 
appropriations, at present rates, for the 
payment of interest and principal in connec- 
tion with the items included in the above 
table, would aggregate about 14} million 
yen when the period had arrived for the 
redemption of the Nakasendo Bonds and 
Unregistered Kinsatsu Bonds. They will 
only aggregate 12} millions under the 
proposed system. The relief to the tax- 
payer will therefore be three millions an- 
nually. 

With regard to the method of procedure 
contemplated, we believe that it is in- 
tended to offer the new Redemption Bonds 
for sale, and to apply the proceeds to the 
redemption of the securities tabulated 
above, beginning, of course, with those 
that carry the higher interest. Whether 
the redemptions thus effected will be in 
addition to those provided by the ordinary 
Budget, we are unable to say with cer- 
tainty, but we presume that such will be 
the case. It may at any rate be assumed 
that the money paid for the new Bonds 
will not be withdrawn from circulation for 
any lengthy period—asis the case with the 
Nakasendo Bonds, the Navy Bonds, and 
the Kinsatsu Bonds—but will speedily 
find its way again into the hands of the 
public by the redemption of old Bonds. 
This consideration partially meets the 
objection which we have frequently urged 
with regard to the large issues of Govern- 
ment securities during recent years. On 
the other hand, the new scheme is doubt- 
less to be regarded as a step in the Finance 
Minister’s programme for reducing the 
interest paid by such securities, and thus 
diverting capital into more productive 
channels of trade and industry. Consi- 
dered from this point of view, the sale of 
the new Bonds does not seem likely to be 
very extensive. Only seven years ago, 
the market rate of interest in Japan was 
from 11 to 12 per cent. on good security. 
It has now fallen to 8 per cent. and the 
difficulty of employing money profitably 
and safely is so great that capitalists are 
content with Government securities paying 
from five to six. But this change has 
been too sudden to be permanent. The 
issue of the Resumption Bonds must be a 
gradual process, extending over some 
fifteen or twenty years. Long before the 
expiration of the shorter of those periods, 
we may reasonably hope to see such a 
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revival of trade that only a very ‘‘ bloated 
capitalist” will be content to leave his 
money invested at 5 per cent. Still the 
Government is right to derive 
advantage it can from the present excep- 
tional circumstances, with the view of 
lightening taxation and placing the national 
debt on an easier footing. 

That complaints should be made by the 
holders of the old Bonds is inevitable. 
These persons are confronted not only by 


what 


a considerable depreciation in the value of 
their securities, but also by a diminution 
in the income derived from them, The 
latter change might be supposed to bear 
with particular hardship upon the nobles 
and members of the former military class. 
But itis asserted by the best authorities that 
the Pension Bonds formerly held by these 
have passed, with rare exceptions, into the 
hands of capitalists and speculators. Even 
capitalists and speculators, however, may 
claim consideration, and urge that they 
have been taken by surprise. The answer 
is that they invested their money in Go- 
vernment securities with the full know- 
ledge that the rate of redeeming the latter 
after a certain time depended entirely on 
the discretion of the Minister of Finance; 
that is to say, on the public convenience. 
It may also be reasonably argued that any 
loss suffered by the pensioners of the 
country under the new scheme is amply 
set off by the gains which accrued to them 
from their extraordinary privileges as the 
nation’s bankers. We may observe, in con- 
clusion, that the Government has notified 
its determination not to anticipate the 
period of redemption in the case of securi- 
ties which have not yet matured. That, 
indeed, goes without saying; but there ap- 
pears to have been some apprehension lest 
the redemption of Nakasendo Bonds and 
Unregistered Kinsatsu Bonds might be 
proceeded with at once, although neither 
of these securities matures before 1889. 





A DIRECTION WHICH REFORM 
OUGHT TO TAKE. 
= gy 

T is impossible not to reflect with sym- 
pathy on the peculiarly difficult cir- 
cumstances in which: Japanese ladies of 
the present generation are placed. The 
versalility shown by the men in adapting 
themselves to the conditions of a new 
ion has been the subject of much 
admiring comment. But, after all, the men 
are incomparably better situated than the 
The former can travel abroad and 





women. 
study the new order of things in that best 
of all schools, the school of practical ex- 
perience, whereas the latter are constrained 
to remain at home, contenting themselves 
with whatever modicum of refracted light 
may reach them across a medium that 
intercepts at least as much as it transmits. 
For there is little doubt that the men of 
Japan—and we do not except even those 
who by long sojourn in Europe or America 














have adopted the spirit as well as the form 
of Occidental civilization—are not yet fully 
reconciled to the prospect of seeing the 
womankind of their country recast in a 
Western mould. There may be—probably 
there is—a good deal of selfishness in this 
reluctance. The Japan of old times wasa 
paradise for.the male sex. History does 
not tell of any country where the docility, 
fidelity, and submissiveness of the women 
were equally disproportionate to the power 
which their beauty might have conferred. 
It is natural that there should be some 
unwillingness to depart from this ancient 
order of things. And it is also natural 
that, in the eyes of intelligent Japanese, 
the extravagant influence possessed by 
ladies in the West, the grotesque homage 
paid to their weakness and inferiority, 
and the excessive dominance they exercise, 
should offer some repellant aspects. Po- 
sitive types unfortunately produce much 
deeper impressions than negative. The 
unobtrusive virtues and moral graces of 





those almost perfect women with whom 
most of us have had the pleasure of asso- 
ciating in our own countries, either altoge- 
ther escape the casual observation of 
strangers, being easily overshadowed by the 
strong, self-asserting traits of the general 
multitude ; or, if observed, are regarded as 
remarkable exceptions that serve only to 
throw their unbecoming environment into 
higher relief. Other reasons there are, of 
course, which restrain the men of Japan 
from any wholesale attempt to bring their 
wives and sisters entirely within the in- 
fluence of the new civilization. But the 
reasons we have assigned are probably the 
principal. The women, on the other hand, 
partly conscious of, but not fully appre- 
ciating, the motives of this reluctance, and 
now for the first time detecting a chance 
of attaining a happier place in domestic 
and social circles, are feverishly eager to 
adopt whatever phases of the imported 
zation they find within their reach. 
Any one can see with what ardour they 
attend the schools opened for their instruc- 
tion, and how they devote themselves to 
their studies with a zest which makes 
hygieists shake their heads over the physi- 
cal prospects of the rising generation. This 
impulse is not to be gainsaid in so far as 
its educational tendency is concerned. But 
when it takes the direction of personal 
and social burlesque, the complexion of 
the affair changes. much is the 
tion of Japanese women advanced 
when they have learned to polka and to 
waltz; to remain up till the small hours 
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imbibing champagne or spinning round 
and round a hot, gas-lit room, in what 





tic journalist recently called the 
“panting proquinquity of the sexes’? 
We have too much faith in the natural 
ballast of the Japanese character to believe 
that these silly innovations will attain much 
vogue, or to doubt that the common sense 
of the nation will dictate a reaction before 
the ladies of Téky6 shall have succeeded 
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in condemning themselves to the utterly 
artificial, demoralizing, and uncivilized ex- 
ietence of the fair sex in London or 
Paris during “the season.” But in the 
meanwhile, a Japanese girl is placed in a 
most embarrassing, if not in an absolutely 
dangerous, position. Not only are the 
fashions of Western social intercourse— 
especially the intercourse of the ball-room 
—entirely strange to her, but they involve 
much which is quite inconsistent with 
what she has been taught to consider be- 
coming in a modest, refined lady. Is it 
quite certain that her innate sense of pro- 
priety will suffice to guide her straight 
among such perplexing circumstances, or 
that she will be able to receive with per- 
fect admiration and 
homage the open expression of which 
has never been associated in Japanese 
society with a completely innocent pur- 
pose? Thoughtful Japanese 
feel the presence of such 
contingencies. For the moment, their 
attention seems to be directed chiefly to 


moral equanimity 


may well 


uneasy in 


the movement in favour of foreign dress 
for ladies, concerning which they say that, 
if it progresses at the present rate, Japa- 
nese officialdom will have to take the 
benefit of the act in a few years, since the 
average income of an employé in a Govern- 
ment Department is wholly insufficient to 
support such a strain. What to be 
hoped, however, is that, considering the 
question more seriously, they will endea- 
vour to postpone all this studying of 
steps and pirouettes, this organizing of 








periodical dances, and this indiscriminate 
adoption of acostume chiefly remarkable 
for its changeableness, until the path has 
been safely prepared for such disturbing 
superficialities by domestic education and 
When we speak of domestic 
reform, we do not specially refer to 
the laughable incongruity of a lady with 
a sweeping train and high-heeled boots 


reform. 


attempting to squat upon mats, or to 
bend her _ stecl-and-whale-bone-encased 
body over a bgazier. There is no need 
to dwell upon these things, since it 
is generally admitted that, unless the 
new movement is to be arrested by the 
inconsistencies it it must be 
accompanied by a complete change in the 
construction and furniture of Japanese 
buildings. 
change accomplished, how are the ladies to 
learn to adapt themselves to it, or to the 
usages of a social intercourse based on 
principles exactly the converse of every- 
thing they have been accustomed to? At 
present, they are virtually without the 
means of acquiring instruction. Mothers, 
even though they do not themselves care to 
exchange the comfortable and inexpen- 
sive dress which they know how to w 
to perfection, for a costly, irrational cos- 
tume which exhibits all its worst features 
when it is clumsily carried, or who are 
reluctant to greatly modify the habits 
of life in which they have been trained 


involves, 


But even supposing such a 
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since their childhood, may nevertheless be 
anxious to educate their children in closer 
harmony with the times. In attempting to 
carry out this very proper aim, they are 
met on the threshold by the embarrassing 
circumstance that they know little if any- 
thing of the details of foreign dress or 
foreign customs, and that they can neither 
employ governesses, house-keepers, and 
sempstresses to impart the desired infor- 
mation at home, nor send their daughters to 
seminaries where it may be acquired. 
Again, there are many Japanese gentlemen 
who would be glad to entertain their friends, 
and even to live themselves, in foreign 
style, but who find that to effect this they 
must abandon their household to the tender 
mercies of restaurant keepers, and allow 
the sphere of household duties over which 
their wives and sisters should preside 
to be invaded by peculating outsiders. 
Probably few of us appreciate how largely 
this difficulty contributes to preserve the 
social gulf which still, whatever may be 
said to the contrary, separates Japanese 
and foreigners. To begin really at the 
beginning, to lay a foundation that will 
support the new system, the women of 
Japan must be taught how to carry the 
reform into their household circles, so that 
such elements of Western social zation 








as the nation decides to adopt may be truly 
assimilated into the life of the family, instead 
of being grafted on it as alien excrescences 
for temporary purposes. Is it not time 
that the reformers who abound in Japan 
should turn their attention to this subject, 
for the sake not less of their wives and 
sisters, than of their own domestic hap- 
piness ? 





A TRAGEDY. 
HIMBASHI was thrown into a flutter 
of breathless excitement a few days 


ago. It should be premised that when we 
say “ Shimbashi ” we do not refer to the 
railway depot, as might be supposed by an 
ordinary resident of Yokohama or Tokyé. 
The railway depdt is unquestionably the 
most important object in the Shimbashi 
panorama, from a business point of view. 
But it is not by any means the most 
romantic’ object. In fact, to the young 
bloods of the capital, the railway depét, or 
anything connected with iron roads, fac- 
tories, anvils, and hammers is the very last 
idea conveyed by the name Shimbashi. 
To such as these it recalls the aspect of 
several little streets—alleys they might 
almost be termed in respect of their 
diminutiveness—which run parallel to, and 
westward of, that big thoroughfare where 
the rumble of tramway cars, the flaring of 
gas-lamps, and the unending display of 
Brummagem goods proclaim the triumph 
of an exotic civilization. They are streets 
so small that to shake hands across them 
from opposite windows seems a simple and 
becoming feat; so delightfully clean and 
spruce that you expect to see miniature 





gardens in every balcony; and withal so 
snug and cosy that their denizens ought 
to be the happiest family in existence. 
They appear, too, to be in a state 
of chronic festival. For in each portico 
there hangs a corpulent lamp of many 
coloured paper, bearing a legend in pret- 
tily curved ideographs, at once mysterious 
and attractive; while across the lattices 
of the sliding doors and jaunty windows 
the fortunate wayfarer may often discern 
a flutter of bright-hued raiment, or detect 
the notes of softly touched instruments. 
Come back in the evening, however, 
when these portly lamps line either side of 
the street with a long row of gently glow- 
ing globes, and you will neither smell the 
fumes of incense nor hear the droning of 
litanies. The little street is then all stir 
and bustle. From the bath-house, which 
in the sunshine attracted your attention 
only by its exceptionally dapper, dainty 
appearance, there now issue snatches of 
song and peals of laughter, and to these 
fitful outbursts the perpetual clatter of 
busy pattens, the rattle of sliding doors, 
and the hum of busy preparation supply a 
constant accompaniment. To resolve your 
doubts completely as to the character of 
the place, there meets you at every tenth 
step a little party of two—a young lady 
and her attendant. The former’s apparel 
is just a trifle gayer than that generally 
prescribed by the eminently esthetic 
canons of this country; she walks with a 
pretty gait of coy haste, and you can 
see that she admits, but does not invite 
the exercise of, your right to look at her. 
Her attendant is either a middle-aged, 
homely female, or a man whose physiog- 
nomy does not suggest the highest type 
of humanity. Is it necessary to say that 
this group comprises one of Professor 
Toyama’s aversions, a dangerous dan- 
seuse,and her Hako-ya or samisen-bearer ? 
She is on her way to some tea-house 
where a party of the young bloods above 
alluded to, or it may be of old bloods, 
await her coming, to circulate the wine- 
cup, and to impart flash and fun to their 
carouse. The tiny domiciles with their 
corpulent lamps are the abodes of herself 
and her sisterhood, and it is her unseen 
presence that lends to the narrow street 
an indescribable air of nattiness and sun- 
shine. Unreal would, perhaps, be a more 
appropriate adjective than indescribable. 
For there is little genuine brightness in 
the gefsha's life. Self-denial, suffering, 
hardship, and humiliation leave- her no 
leisure to feel the merriment which she is 
perpetually compelled to simulate. And 
there are tragedies, too, in her existence. 
One seldom hears, indeed, that she has 
preferred euthanasia to the constant com- 





¢ 





panianship of sorrow without sympathy. 
She goes on enduring because the purpose 
of her endurance being to support her 
parents or her family, its whole merit would 
be forfeited by a failure of patience. But in 
times of epidemic her necessarily irregular 
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habits and her inability to observe any 
rules of diet render her an easy victim. 
Now and then, too, the effort of concealing 
some bitter disappointment wears away her 
strength, and she is overtaken by a death 
which wiseacres misinterpret and charit- 
able folks welcome. Occasionally, but still 
more rarely, she suffers for her own faults. 
The 
victim was a ge/sha called O-ruMI. Her 
reputation was decidedly third-class. Her 
name had been associated with that of a 
celebrated actor, and on the whole it was 
generally agreed that she was no better 
than she ought to be. About 2a.m.on the 
18th, her mother, who slept in the same 
room, was roused by O-FUMI's voice crying 
out the name of a former attendant, who 
had been dismissed a short time previously. 
The old woman jumped up only to find 
her daughter dead from a terrible wound in 
the bosom, and Kimsel, the some-time 
attendant, fainting from the effects of a 
self-inflicted gash through which his intes- 
tines were protruding. So shocking a 
tragedy threw the whole ncighbourhood 
into a ferment. The double crime had 
been executed with such ferocity, and the 
circumstances it indicated seemed so dis- 
reputable that the Ge’sha worldand all the 
parasitical community it supports were 
horrified. Poor O-rumt paid dearly for the 
liberality of her love, since she not only 
died an appalling death, but also left bi 





Of sucha case we set out to speak. 








hind her a name of vulgar reproach, which 
latter feature of her fate would doubtless 
have been deemed incomparably the more 
cruel by a Japanese girl even so demo- 
ralized as she. 
every fold, and we do not doubt that this 
incident will furnish new material to the 
wholesale social reformers of the hour. To 
us, however, it suggests a different in- 
For it reminds us how very sel- 


There are black sheep in 


ference. 
dom the law is obliged to take cognisance 
of the class to which the murdered girl 
belonged. 
bers of that class may help to loosen the 
texture of public morality, decency, at all 
events, has nothing to lay to their charge. 
Yet it isa motley class. Even the unini- 
tiated can easily trace to a ve 
the various grades of humanity which group 
themselves, directly or vicariously, round 
such a centre. There must be many 
KIMBEIS whose fierce instincts need only 
opportunity to become active ; and among 
the humbler parasites there must be a 


However much the worst mem- 


y low level 





still greater number of waifs who would be 





ious if they found any encour- 
agement. Nevertheless, there 
tion of the great ci inhabitants tl 
affords less employment to the police. 
And this to another 
point—the state of the To- 
ky6. One may walk there at all hours 
of the day and night from year’s end to 
year’s end, with the absolute certainty that 


openly v 
is no sec- 
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s us direc 
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one will never encounter any of the 
which nightly convert the great cities of 





of the social evil. In London, a lady may 
not venture into any of the principal 
thoroughfares on foot after sunset, and 
things are scarcely better for a gentleman. 
In Tékyd there is total immunity from 
any thing of the sort. Do Japanese re- 
formers take sufficient note of these things ? 
Do they appreciate that if there are fea- 
tures of their civilization which require to 
be altered, there are also features which 
they should strive earnestly to preserve ? 
If they th that hot radicalism is alone 
needed, we recommend them to visit Lon- 
don or Paris two or three times after dark, 
and also to peruse the police records of 
those cities. 








A RETROGRESSIVE POLICY. 





HERE can scarcely be much doubt that 

the struggle which has been going on 

for some months between the Vatican and 
the Cabinet in Paris has ended in favour of 
the latter. The progress of the controversy 
has not, so far as we can judge, been 
watched by the public with very serious 
interest, and its issue is not likely to attract 
Those who think of 





immediate attention. 
the matter at all probably conclude that 
the protection of the Catholic Church in 
China is a question of limited bearings, 
and that, whether the duty devolves upon 
ance or the dele- 





the representative of 
gate of the Pope in Peking, the world will 
Yet, 
unless we are greatly mistaken, some not 
unimportant points escape this superficial 
At the very outset the affair pre- 

The initiative 
For once these 


continue to move in its old grooves. 





view. 
sents an unwonted feature. 
was taken by the Chinese. 
passive drifters with the stream of circum- 
stance stepped out of their Fabian path. 
What was it that stirred them to offer such 
violence to the sanctity of precedent? 
Within the Peking Palace grounds there 
stands a building known as the Peh-tang, 
or Northern Cathedral. The sites of this 
and three similar edifices in other parts 
of the city were given to the missionaries 
by the renowned Emperor KANGHSI. Dur- 
ing nearly a century the propagandists of 
the imported faith basked in the sunshine 
Then came days of 








of Imperial favour. 
shadow. Their cathedrals were demo- 
lished, the furniture falling into the hands 
of the mob, and the sites being reappro- 
priated or left vacant. It was not until 
after the Anglo-French occupation of 1860 
that the work of restoration could be 
undertaken. It proceeded slowly and is 
not yet fully completed. The Peh-tang, 
however, soon recovered something of its 
old importance as the head of the Catholic 
But there 
was one exceptionally precarious element 
in the existence of the Peh-tang. It was 
too near the Imperial Palace. From the 
the Cathedral the Emperor's 
rdens could be overlooked, To the in- 





establishments in the capital. 
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the West into a perpetual parade-ground 
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mates of the Palace this undue propinquity | 





of a barbarian edifice seemed yearly more 
intolerable. The missionaries had to pur- 
chase the Imperial complaisance by con- 
cessions. The late Archbishop DELAPLACE 
entered into a covenant limiting the height 
of the tower, and engaging, it is said, that no 
person should ascend it without permission 
from the Palace. The story goes so far 
as to assert that, by way of pledge, the door 
of access to the tower was solemnly locked, 
and that one of the keys was retained by 
the Archbishop, the other handed over toa 
Palace official. But these precautions did 
not satisfy the Expr Now and again, 
with all the patient pertinacity of her race, 
she essayed to contrive the removal of this 
obtrusive memento that her empire had 
been defeated and its capital occupied by 
foreign barbarians. Her efforts invariably 
resulted in failure. One imagines that the 
missionaries should have deemed it politic, 
as it certainly would have been consistent 
with the teachings of their faith, to accept 
another site and smoothe away this con- 





stant source of friction between themselves 
and the authorities. But they were guided 
by lights not easily apparent to outsiders. 
Meanwhile the Tonquin imbroglio super- 
vened. At its close the EMPRESS reopened 
the subject of the Cathedral, and, encoun- 
tering the old stubborn attitude in Peking, 
instructed her Ministers to try what could 
be done by direct negotiations with Rome. 
The Viceroy Li and the Seventh Prince 
took the matter in hand. They chose as 
their agent Mr. J. G. DUNN, a gentleman 
tolerably well known in China and Japan. 
The selection is said to have been wise, 
not only in regard of the qualifications 
of its object, but also because Mr. Dunn, 
as a private individual, could conduct 
the negotiations, or even abandon them, 
without compromising the Government 
in Peking. The Pore appears to have 
received China’s overtures cordially. The 
pourpariers proceeded merrily, until 
out of the comparatively small issue 
originally at stake, there emerged an 
important question, the direct representa 
tion of the Vatican at Peking. France 
now pricked up her ears. She imagined 
that in this subtle scheme the watchful 
manceuvring of England or the sinister 
suggestion of Prince BISMARCK was to be 
be detected. We are in a position to say 
that these suspicions were groundless. 
No outside influence diverted the course 
of the proceedings, nor was any European 
Power, except France herself, admitted 
to the confidence of the negotiators. It 
was, indeed, a work of supererogation to 
refer so easily explicable an episode to 
recondite reasons. Since France had 
openly assumed the réle of military agres- 
sion and territorial aggrandisement in the 
Kast, her wgis offered the worst possible 
pledge of peace and security to Catholic 
It was 
more than natural, it was almost impera- 
live, that the Head of the Catholic Church 
should earnestly seek some means of 





Christians in Chinese provinces. 
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dissociating these distant and often 
persecuted members of his flock from the 
injurious tutelage of a restless and dis- 
trusted Power. On the other side, the 
Government of China was swayed in the 
same direction by considerations less 
sentimental, perhaps, but more cogent. 
Its archives showed only too plainly what 
species of political plants might be 
pected to grow out of the so-called 
spiritual interests of its Christian subjects. 
The Tonquin war had its origin in a reli- 
gious dispute. The part taken by France 
in the invasion of 1860 was owing to the 
murder of a priest. The unsuccessful 
French expedition against Korea, in 1866, 
was the direct sequel of a Christian com- 
plication. Such tokens were not to be 
misread. A French protectorate of Chinese 
Christians meant a status out of which all 
kinds of perilous pretensions might be 
evolved. China understoodthis. She and 
the Vatican alike were driven in the same 
direction by considerations almost equally 
obvious and powerful. But by France the 
object of this combination appears to have 
been found intolerable. She does not even 
seem to have much cared how ill the world 
might judge of her mood. For how are we 
to interpret her determined opposition to 
the appointment of a Papal delegate? No 
one in Europe will be willing to draw the 
inferences plainly suggested by her obstruc- 





tive attitude, or to credit the apparent 
contrast between her motives and those of 
China. But in the East it will assuredly 
be said that, while China seeks to remove 
all possible germs of future rupture with her 
late enemy, France, on the contrary, wishes 
to preserve those germs, and is resolved 
not to forego whatever political capital 
may be derived from religious persecu- 
tions and massacres which every civilized 
Power should endeavour to avert. We are 
most reluctant to put such a construction 
on the situation, but the French journals 
themselves scarcely leave us any alter- 
native. They openly proclaim that the 
protectorate of native Christians is the 
foundation of French prestige in the East. 
Itis true that the missionaries in China 
are, in the main, unfavourable to the pro- 
ject of exchanging the protection of a 
French Ambassador for that of a Papal 
Nuncio. Many of them believe in military, 
rather than in spiritual, tutelage, while 
others are said to be inspired with jealous 
apprehensions as to the probable division 
of power between their different orders 
under the proposed régime. The Gallicans 
object to an Italian representative, and the 
Jesuits fear that the Lazarists, whose dis- 
trict is the northern provinces, might 
derive superior advantages from their pro- 
pinquity to the centre of authority ; while 
all are said to prefer the liberty they now 
enjoy to the direct supervision and control 
of a powerful hierarch. But it is not to be 
supposed that deference to the sentiments 
of the missionaries in China greatly swayed 
the Cabinet in Paris. Other influences 
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were at work there, and, unless we are 
much mistaken, they are influences which 
will impart a new element of distrust to 
the relations between the East and the 
West. The means employed by France 
to coerce the Pope are a minor matter. 
The explanation generally offered is that 
she threatened to retaliate on her own 
Catholic subjects unless her wishes were 
respected by the Vatican, and that His 
HoLiness was constrained to sacrifice the 
interests of the unfortunate Christians in 
China to those of his children nearer home. 
At all events, the Nuncio is not to go to 
Peking. Nor even is the obnoxious Ca- 
thedral to be removed. The restoration 
of the church properties in China having 
been effected by French arms, France 
claims an inalienable right to a voice in 
their disposal. It will not help, will this 
outcome, to smoothe the intercourse be- 
ween Chinese and Westerns. The claim 
how asserted unequivocally by France em- 
braces a great deal more than.the protee- 
tion of a few Padres, scattered here and 
there throughout the huge Chinese empire 
It embraces also the implicit right to inter- 
fere in the concerns of native Ch ians, 
of whom there are about a million in China. 
France has thus recalled the times—fondly 
hoped to have become parcels of an ir- 
revocable past—when Christianity was re- 
garded by the Orient as a powerful poli- 
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tical agent, compassing, with unwearied| 


zeal and limitless devotion, the ends of 
unscrupulous aggrandisement under the 
guise of spiritual ministrations. 








REDEMPTION PUBLIC LOAN BOND 
REGULATIONS. 
pt get 

Notivication No. 98 or rue DerartMent or 
Stave vor Finance. 

With reference to Article VI. of the/Redemption 
Public Loan Bond Regulations, promulgated by 
Imperial Ordinance No. LXVL ofthe current year, 

is hereby notified that the amount of the first 
issue of Bonds therein specified will be ten million 
yen, face value, and that the minimum price of 
allotment will be 98 yen per 100 yen of face value. 

Applicants for Bonds of the first issue should, 
in compliance with Art. I of the Rules of Procedure 
for the Redemption Public Loan Bonds, issued by 
Ordinance No. XXX. of the Department of State 
for Finance, during the current year, present to 
the Bank of Japan, or to one of its Branch Offices 
or Agencies, a note stating the aggregate face value 
of the Bonds applied for, the price offered for them, 
together with the address and name of the appli. 
cant; such note to be presented between the roth 
and the 20th of November of the current year. 

The amount of security to be deposited by ap- 
plicants for Bonds of the first issue is hereby fixed 
at 10 yeu per 100 yen of face value. 

The old Public Loan Bonds which, according 
to Art. IX. of the Rules of Procedure for the Re- 
demption Public Loan Bonds, may be offered in 
exchange for Redemption Bonds of the first issues 
are hereby fixed as the Seven Per Cent. Capi- 
talized Pension Bonds. 

The Minister of State for Finance will fix the 
amount of Bonds to be allotted to the various ap- 
plicants, and will instruct the Bank of Japan to 
make known such amounts to the applicants be- 
fore December 2oth of the current year. The 

















tendered price of the amounts thus fixed, minus 


UNI 


the security money lodged at the time of applica- 
tion, is to be paid in two periods; the first extending 
from the 20th to the 28th of February, 1887, and 
the second from the 2oth to the 3ist of March, 
1887 : that is to say, one-seventh of the amount to 
be paid in the first period and six-sevenths in the 
second. It shall, however, be competent for ap- 
plicants to pay the whole amount during the first 
period, if convenient. 
(Signed) Marsucats Masayosm, 
Count, 
Minister of State for Finance. 
October 23rd, 1886, 





THE 113TH NATIONAL BA 
SA SEIT, 
Notivication No. 99 or THE Departuenr 
or Stare oR Finance, 
The Saikyd (Ky6to) branch office of the 115th 
National Bank of Otsu was closed, the 18th inst. 
(Signed) 


VE. 


Marsucara Masayosut, 
‘ount, 
Minister of State for Finance, 
October 23rd, 1886. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
——_+—__ 


[Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, of 
for the deductions they may choose to draw thereform.| 


ee ee 
ILLUSTRATED CRITICISM. 


To tie Epitor or rue “Japan MAIL.” 


Sir,—In the Takyd Independent of the 23rdinst., 
we are favoured with the following interesting 
paragraph :— 

Among other typographical matters, the difference be- 
ween acomma and a full stop is often of importance. A 
n contemporary states that the value of the ice sold 
taka during September was ‘1,882,522 yen.” At 
this rate it would be one of the biggest trades in Japan, 
and certainly the most profitable. But the truth is that the 
amount sold was 52 sen over 1,832 yen, 








In the very next column, on the same page, al- 
most on a parallel line, occurs the following as- 
tounding statement :— 

The number of law students has decreased from 5,201 in 
1880 to 4.914 at the present time, 

Now, Sir, we all know that a tailor is sometimes 
alluded to as the ninth part of a man 3 but what is 
the gr4th part of a lawyer to be named? Is there 
not somewhere a story about the pot calling the 
kettle black ? 


Tam, Sir, &c., COMMA. 


To THe Epttor oF THe “JAPAN Mat.” 
Str,—In a letter to the Japan Mail of the 26th 
instant we are favoured with the following comical 
criticism,— 


‘The number of law students has decreased from s,201 in 1880 
to4 914 at the present time,—Tokyo Independent. 


Now, Sir, we all know that a tailor is sometimes 
alluded to as the ninth part of a man; but what is the 
g14th part of a lawyer to be named? Is there not 
somewhere a story about the pot calling the kettle 
black ? 

1 am, Sir, &c., COMMA. 

Why a lawyer should not be a man of parts, 
even of 914, does not appear; but a second-form 
schoolboy, whose parts led him to suppose that 
0.914 bore some reference to a gigth, would find 
himself in imminent danger of a worse fate than 
has befallen the Zokyd Independent, 

Tam, Sir, &c., 





DECIMAL. 





CHILDREN AND THE CLUBS. 


To THe Epiror oF THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 

Str,—The Boat Club advertised “children not 
admitted,”’ yet a favoured few got in, causing much 
jealousy to others not so privileged. ‘The available 
space on the verandah, I admit, is very small, but 
there was room enough on the wharf. Now come the 
Cricket and Athletic Club with their notice “ chil- 
dren under 12, 50 cents.” Surely times are not so 
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hard, or the club funds so low, as to need this, 
Many children look forward to this treat, and if it 
is, as L admit, often the case that the best chairs 
are taken up by the amahs and their charges to 
the exclusion of lady visitors, this could easily be 
remedied by other means. 

Tam a member of both clubs and like to sce the 
youngsters enjoying themselves, and trust you will 
agree with me that other means might be tried to 
raise the wind, or to control the coming race. 

Tremain, 

ONE WHO WAS YOUNG ONCE. 

Yokohama, 27th October. 

[We do entirely agree w 
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AMATEUR DRAMATIC PERFORM- 
ANCE, 
oe 

An amateur dramatic performance was given 
at the Public Hall on Friday week last, in aid of 
the funds of that institution, which attracted a large 
and appreciative audience. ‘The picces produced 
were “ A Cup of Tea,” a comedietta in one act, and 
a farce entitled A Family Failing,” both of which 
went very well, and may be fairly 
been a success in every way. ‘The overture, the 
Felsenmiible” of Reissiger, played upon two 
pianos, was well rendered Ly two ladies and Pro- 
fessor Sauvlet, whilst between the pieces a string 
orchestra, under the direction of the Professor, 
played Suppé’s “Poet and Peasant” overture, 
which was loudly applauded at its termination. 
‘The scenery was appropriate and sufficient, and the 
stage arrangements and accessories were complete, 
evidently the work of Mr. W.G. Bayne. “A Cup 
of Vea” is built upon the most slender framework 
imaginable, but the dialogue is smart and the in- 
terest is sustained throughout. Scroggins, a clerk, 
to avoid a creditor, bolis into a car 
waiting for its owner outside a mansion in the 
West End, with the intention of getting out at the 
opposite side, but the slamming of the door awakens 
the sleeping coachman, who whips up his horses, 
and Scroggins is unwillingly driven to the house of 
Sir Charles Seymour, where he wanders about. 
Str Charles and Lady Clara ultimately arrive at 
home, when a conversation ensues which indicates 
that the lady is jealous. Sir Charles, who en- 
deavours to remove this impression, but fails, 
ridicules the idea of his being jealous in any cir- 
cumstances, and, under the pretence that her lady: 
ship is tired, says goodnight and leaves her. Scrog- 
gins, still roaming about the house unable to find 
his way out, now walks into the room occupied by 
Lady Clara, who at first mistakes him for a burglar, 
but, after hearing his explanation of how he came 
there, resolves to test Sir Charles, and holds Serog- 
gins in conversation, addressing him by a name 
accidentally heard by Sir Charles at the ball as asso- 
ciated with that of his wife, herladyship knowing that 
her husband had not gone out as he intended, but 
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was listening to all that passed. It will be seen 
that this situation is capable of being made the 
chicle for a good deal of fun and a very pretty 
misunderstanding between Sir Charles and Lady 
Clara, ‘The latter offers Scroggins the appoint- 
ment of steward, and shortly alter retires from the 
room, when Siy Charles enters and demands of 
Scroggins an expla 
that time of the ni roggins, sup- 
posing Sir Charles to be the discharged steward, 
addresses him accordingly, and the scene that 
follows is the best part of the piece. Her lad 
ship ultimately returns, and alter a passage 
of arms with husband, culminating in her 
expressed intention of leaving the house, explana: | 
tions follow and all ends happily. Although not! 
a difficult r6le, the lady who undertook the part 
of Lady Clara was slightly overweighted in. the 
character of a jealous wife and woman of fashion, 
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on the stage, two material points in which so many 
amateurs. fa Charles Seymour, taken by 
Mr. J. D. Wilson, was fairly played—a somewhat 
self-conscious, perhaps, but passable performance. 
good a 
stage presence should mar it by mannerisms. F 
the constant tugging at the cuffs and 
arranging the coat—tricks perfectly in keeping 
with the character of Scroggins,—were entirely 
faux pas when practised by Sir Charles Sey- 
Scroggins found a suitable exponent 
in Mr. A. C. Read, made the most of 
a good part, and kept the house in a roar in the 
scene with Sir Charles Seymour, ‘The small part 
of the servant Foseph was carefully taken by Mr. 
W. G. Bayne. 

‘The farce, “A Family Failing,” an adaptation 
from the French, is of the boisterous kind. Adap- 
tations, especially of French pieces, often lose much 
of their wit in the operation, and this is evidently a 
case in point. The family failing is a red-hot 
temper, which finds relief in smashing crockery, 
Sir Sampson Silliman is facile princeps in the 
demolishing line, and this peculiarity of tempera 
ment is inherited by his daughter Clarinda, who, 
not satistied with breaking tea sets and vases on 
small provocation, boxes the ears of her partner 
(Lord Gawwkey) ata ball. His lordship is “ smit- 
ten’ in a double sense, and ultimately obtains the 
d of the pretty virago in marriage. The lady 
who played the part of Clarinda looked charming, 
and acted with vivacity, intelligence, and “ force.” 
Lhe Sir San:pson Silliman of Mr. W. G. Bayne 
was an excellent performance, consistent through: 
out, and Mr, Read was equal tothe part of Lord 
. Mr. Wilson, as Sur Fulliott Duc! 
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worth— 





a dreary and colowless character—had a part 
which few men could make anything of. ‘There 
a call al the end of each piece, the curtain be- 





g taised amidst loud applause, and during the 
ess of the performance the ladies received 
egant baskets of flowers. The efforts of the 
company were certainly fully appreciated by the 
audience, and we trust the Public Hall will receive 














THE * KIUSHIU MARU. 
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Phe official trial of the steamship Aiushiu Maru, 
recently purchased by Mr. Kildoyle from the Nip 
pon Yusen Kaisha, and fitted with new engines and 
boiler, took place on Thursday. ‘The weather was 
highly favourable, and the guests who had been i 
vited on board enjoyed themselves thoroughly. ‘The 
Kiushiu Maru left her moorings about two o'clock, 
and proceeded under easy steam to Kanonsaki, off 
which she put about and started on the return trip. 
When passing the Saratoga Spit Buoy the engines 
were put full speed and the vessel run to the Light- 
ship—a distance of 8} knots, which was accompli- 
shed in 48 minutes. This, with a slight current in 
the ship’s favour, gave a speed per hour of about 10 
knots. 

As stated in our columns a short time since, the 
Kiushiu Maru is an iron steamer of 1,200 tons, 
gross, and was purchased last April by Mr. Kil- 
doyle. Since that time she has been completely 
overhauled and fitted with new engi and 
boiler, steam windlass, &c. The new engines are 
of the ordinary compound surface condensing 
type, having cylinders 24 inches and 44 inches in 
diameter, with a stroke of 30 inches, and having a 
patent appliance for heating the fecd water, ‘The 
whole of the work has becn done at the Creek- 
side Engine Works, in the short space of 6 months. 
Steam is supplied by a multitubular boiler, with 
| all recent improvements, 13 fect diameter and 10 
fect 6 inches long, with three 3-feet furnaces. 

Among those present were Commander Squire, 
R.N.3 Me: 
| vernment Surveyors; Captain J. J. Efford, Lloyds 

surveyor; Captain Ingmann, 
Scidmore, Suda, Tasud 
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Varnum, A. Center, Captain Makahara, Captain 
Pinkham, &c. 

The Kiushiu Maru was under the command of 
Captain J. Hog; Mr. J. Milstead, under whose 
supervision the engines and boiler have been 
fitted, acting as chief engineer. 

The trip was enjoyed to the fullest extent by 
those on board. Ample refreshments were spread 
in the saloon, and after the Kiushiu Mayu had re- 
turned to her moorings the guests drank success 
to the vessel and to her owner. By the courtesy of 
Mr. Center, the P.M.S.S. tender Restless was 
placed at the disposal of Mr. Kildoyle, and by this 
means the guests were conveyed to and from the 
steamer with speed and comfort. 








CRICKET. 
eee ears 
Tue Navy v. Y. C. anp A. C. 

On Saturday the Yokohama Cricket and Athletic 
Club played a match with an eleven of the Royal 
Navy. ‘A good pitch was secured, and although 
the ground was. slightly heavy at first it improved 
as the day advanced. The weather was all that 
could be expected at this time of year, and, if the 
want of sun during a great part of the day made 
it rather chilly for the spectators, the players found 
itan advantage. ‘The fielding all round was good, 
but the visitors in this respect excelled the home 
team. In the afternoon a large number of spec- 
tators, amongst whom were the Hon. Sir Francis 
nd Lady Plunkett, occupied the Pavilion, and the 
band from the flag-ship added to the general en- 
joyment. At 10.30, Lieutenants Fulford and 
Christian faced the bowling of Edwards and Sutter, 
runs coming slowly and singly. In the third over 











ford, in making a late cut off Edwards, hit his 
wicket. One wicket for 4 runs. Mr. Collins then 


joined Christian, both playing steadily, the latter 
getting Edwards away to leg for two, then cutting 
him for three more, until with a few other runs 
the score had reached 24, when Edwards held the 
ball returned to him from the bat. Lieutenant 
Bush followed, and in his second over was dis- 
missed as will appear below. Mr. Sarratt, in his 
first over off Sutter, was let off in the field, then 
Collins scored two off a nice cut from Sutter, 
Sarratt following with a three off the same bowler, 
then with a drive off Edwards for two more. 
Collins, who had batted steadily, was run out. 
Four for 34. Sarratt was joined by Lieutenant 
Spearman, and almost immediately caught and 
bowled by Sutter. Mr. Hickley relieved him, 
Spearman making a good four off Edwards, and 
Hickley one; then Spearman scored three more 
off Sutter, and another off Edwards. Hickley 
was retired by Sutter—six for 51,—and Spearman, 
shortly after being joined by Mr. Morgan, returned 
the ball to the bowler. Seven for 59. Lord 
Osborne then went in, but made but a short stay. 
So far, runs had been coming very slowly. Mr. 
Morgan was then faced by Lieutenant Lowdell, 
who although making but two cuts for three each, 
between them managed to raise the score to 79 
before the latter was bowled out; Mr. Stephens 
replacing him, kept his wicket up whilst Morgan 
ised the score rapidly until Edwards displaced 
stumps. ‘Total 102. 

‘The tiffin was provided by the Club Hotel, and 
a very good tiffin it was. Mr, Mollison proposed 
the health of the visitors, which was responded to 
by Lieutenant Bush. 

After tiffin, Wheeler and Dodds represented 
the home team at the bat, and when only 
three had been scored the latter was run out; 
Trevethick following, after scoring two singles 
was easily caught, and Sutter was out leg before. 
Three for 10, Griffiths followed and played steadily, 
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| but after making one three off the slow bowling of 
A.C. Macnab, and Watanabe, Go-| 


Collins was enticed to repeat the performance, but 
lodged a ball comfortably in the hands of long-on, 


Messrs, G. H.|thescore standing 10 higher. Mollison, the captain 
(Shinagawa), | of the team, fared no better than bis predecessors 
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with the bat; short-slip holding one off his gloves 
after he had scored a single. Five for 23. Ed- 
wards came in next, and together with the M.D., 
who kept steadily adding them on, brightened the 
hopes of his side, ‘The next wicket was secured by: 
Mr. Collins. Six for 50. Wileman added ten more 
before he skyed a ball that was caught by the 
wicket-keeper. Mr. Stange, with seven singles 
nd three twos to his credit, kept the stumps together 
half an hour longer before long-stop held on to one 
he raised, Edwards all the time batting carefully 
and freely. Eight for 104. After Baggallay had 
taken the bat Edwards scored two more, then 
long-of held Mr. Baggallay, Hearne was the 
tenth man, and after scoring two threes and a 
single, he was run out by a good throw in from 
long-leg, Edwards having the honour of carrying 
cut his bat for a well earned score. Total 122. 

The Navy commenced their second innings at 
about a quarter to four o'clock, Lieutenant Chris- 
tian and Mr. Stephens at the bat, to the bowling 
of Sutter and Strange. 
three singles was caught at long-field-on, and the 
latter, after being joined by Lieutenant Fulford, 
was bowled out. Fulford made some good hits 
before his stumps were disturbed, Mr. Coll 
having in the meantime disappeared fora single 
owing to the efficiency of point. Mr. Morgan again 
made the top score on his side, and Mr, Sarratt, 
whose was the seventh wicket to fall, had increased 
the score by two twos and two threes to 54. Mr. 
Hickley, who had just before scored a single, was 
beautifully caught by third man, and Lieutenant 
Lowdell run out by a smart bit of fielding from the 
same quarter, the captain carrying out his bat. 
Total 54. 

This closed what must have been, to admirers of 
the game at least, a very enjoyable day, 

The following is the score, the Club winning on 
the first innings by 20 runs — 

THE NAVY. 





The former after scoring 











Finer Insixos, Stiiso Insinas. 


Licut, Fulford, how. be Ed- | 
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For the Yokohama eleven, Me. Fav 

147 balls for 47 runs, taking 9 wickets. Mr. 








Sutter bowled balls for 55 runs, 
wickets, and Mr. Strange bowled 50 balls for 28 


aking 8 


150 











runs, taking 3 wickets. For the Navy, Mr. 
Sarratt bowled 95 balls for 24 runs, making 7 
wides, and taking 3 wickets. Mr. Collins bowled 








80 balls for 45 runs, taking 4 wickets, Lieut 
Christian bowled 55 balls for 27 suns, and Lieut 
Bush bowled go balls for 


wicket. 
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FAPANESE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 
+ 

This Society isan association whose object is, 
by bringing together such persons as are interested 
in the same object, to assist the ny improve: 
ment and advancement of education in this country 
As tothe history of its development, it is to be 
briefly stated that during the 12th and 13th years 
of Meiji, there were two 











us! 








educational societies | 
established in the city of Tokyd, respectively under 
i and Tékyd 


wai, their respective objects being 


Ki 





the names of Tokyd Kidiku 
Kidiku Kis 
the elucia: 





jon of education in its theoretical and 





methodical point of view and the advancement of 
general education. 
Meiji, the two societies were incorporated under the 
name of Toky6 Kidiku Gakkwai. 
being still limited in its operations and in no very 
prosperous condition, constitution re 
organized in September of the 16th year of Me 
when it received its present name, and His 
cellency Shinji Tsuji was elected Vice President, 
the sphere of its operation being thus much en- 
larged. A_ thorough improvement then 
introduced in the mode of transaction of business, 
and the Society was entirely remodelled. The 
number of members was then about 50. In June 
of the 17th year of Meiji, His Excellency Riuichi 
Kuki was elected President. In August of the same 
year, His Imperial Highness Prince Aris 

was requested to exercise permanent supervision 
over the Society under the title of Stsai, and the 
request was graciously granted. Their Excellencies | 
Count Hirobumi 16, Count Takats Oki, Count 
Munenori Terashima, Count ‘Tsugumichi Saigs, 
ount Takachika Fukuoka and Viscount Tateki 


In May of the 15th year of 





But, the Society 








its was 








was 
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Tani, and also Their Excellencies Arfnori. Mori, 
Riuichi Kuki, etc, supported the undertatsing and 
joined the Society as honorary members, thus 
greatly adding to its honor. Since that time, 
the operations of the Society have been success- 
ful, and members steadily increasing in pumber, 
As tothe resultsof the Society since itsestablisment, 


there have been three general 








meeiings for ad- 
dresses, lectures, conversations and discussiuns on 
education and for the information of education 
al conditions at home and abroad, while there 
have been 30 ordi 
meetings, its members have frequently been s 
localities at the request of the lo 





Besides such 
nt 


y meetimgs. 





to vations 





educational societies or teachers? institutes for the 
purpose of delivering addresses or lectures. The 
memoirs of the Society were also published and 
the number of serics already published is 33 
and that of copies printed 100,000. Besides, the 
memoirs, books under the title of Kidikuka Ehklei 
(Hints to Educators) were also published in three 
serics, of which 7,000 copies were printed. The 
total income of the Society, derived from subserip- 








tions and other sources, for defiaying the expenses 
incurred for such works as the above mentioned, 
has amounted to 11,100 yen up to this time, the 
amount of actual expenditure being 10,200 yen. 
Now, three years have elapsed since the establish- 
ment of the present Society and the number of 
members has increased to 3,000. At present, it is 
under the supervision of His Imperial 
Prince Arisugawa as Sdsai, while the actual busi- 
ness is directed by His Excellency Shinji Tstji, 
who was elected President at the general meeting 
of April last, on the expiration of the presidency 
of His Excellency Rinichi Kuki, There is also a 
deliberative committee of about thirty members to 
whom the President may submit any qtestion for 





Highness 





advice and consideration. 

The office of the Society is at N 
bashitdrichd, Kanda-Kn, Toly 9 
is there transacted by managers, clerk-, and a few 
temporary employ és. 

Those who are interested in the object herein 
mentioned are requested to join the Sociely at 
once and thus to contribute to the advancement 





» Hitotsu 
e business 








of the valuable work which it has undertaken, 


Recunations or THE Japanese Epucationan 
Socrery. 

Ait. 1.—This Society has for its object the dif- 
fusion, improvement, and advancement of educa- 
tion in this country. 

Art. 2.—Any persons interested in the above 
object may be admitted as members of the Society. 

Art. 3.—Distinguished educators, or persons 
eminent in science and arts, or other persons of 
renown who are deemed useful to the Society, shall 
be admitted as honorary members. 

Att. 4.—The Society shall be under the ‘per 
manent supervision of one of the members of the 
Imperial Family as Sosai (Honorary President). 
Art. 5.—The following officials shall be ap- 
pointed by the Society = 











President 1 
Managers suse Se 
Cierks iw 


N.B.—The President receives no salary, the 
managers and clerks may receive salaries at the 
discretion of the President. 

Art. 6.—The duties of the officials are as fol- 
lows :-— 

The President is to control all business of the 
Society. 

‘The managers are to transact the business of 
the Society respectively assigned to them. 

The clerks are to attend to the general business 
of the Society. 

Act. 7.—The President shall be elected by bal- 
lot at the general meeting for a term of four years, 

N.B.—The same person may be re-elected at 
any subsequent election. 

Art. 8.—The managers and clerks shall be ap- 
pointed by the President. 

Art. 9.—The President shall have the power 
to appoint committees and to engage temporary 
employés, if necessary, for the transaction of the 





business of the Society. 

N.B.—A certain amount of remuneration, or 
daily wages may be given to such committees or 
temporary employés, at the discretion of the 
President. 

Art. 10.—Ordinary meetings shall be held once 
in each month, and the proceedings shall be as 
follows :— 

A.—Addresses, lectures, conversations, and dis 
cussions on education 

B.—Miscellaneous information. 

Art. 11.—General meetings shall be held once in 
each year, and the proceedings shall be as follows :— 

A.— Report concerning the transaction of busi- 
ness and the financial state of the Society, and the 
results attained during the preceding year. 

B.—Addresses, lectures, conversations, and di 


ions on education. 











C.—Miscellaneous informatio! 

Art. 12.—In case any urgent necessity should 
arise to hold an extraordinary meeting, such meet- 
ing may be called at the discretion of the President, 
or at the request of not less than twenty members. 

Art. 13.—Each member of the Society shall be 
entitled to introduce any member of his own family 
or his friends to any meeting of the Society. 

N.B.—Such admission may sometimes be re- 
fused according to the circumstances of the meeting- 
hall. 

Art. 14.—A monthly subscription of twenty sen 
shall be paid by each member. 

N.B.—Those who commute the monthly subscrip- 
tions by a single payment of not less than twenty 














yea, shall be made life- members. 

Art. 15.—The memoirs of the Society shall be 
published every month and distributed to each 
member. 

Art. 16.—Books promoting the interests of edu- 
cation may be published by the Society. 

Art. 17-—The expenses of the Society shall be 
defrayed out of the subscriptions and other sources 
of income. 

Art. 18.—Branch societies. may be established 
in various localities, and the organizations of the 
same be fixed by the President. 
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Art. 19.—The President shall have the power to 
establish detailed rules for the carrying out of 
these Regulations. 

Art. 20.—Any member who does not conform 
to these Regulations, or who is in any way detri- 
mental to the Society, shall be excluded from the 
Society at the discretion of the President. 

Art. 21.—These Regulations shall not be altered 
without a proposal of notless than twenty members, 
to be confirmed by a meeting. 





LETTER FROM LONDON. 
= PG 

(From our Srectat Corresronpent.) 
London, September 15! 
The dramatic incidents in Bulgaria,—the kid- 
napping of the Prince, his return amid the joy of 
the whole people, his subsequent abdication, —will 
all have become known to your readers soon after 
they occurred. I am only concerned to refer to 
one or two features of this new phase of the eternal 
Eastern question, which Reuter will probably not 
Notice, as not being concrete enough at present. 
One is the calmness with which England sees the 
possibility of a Russian occupation of Bulgaria. 1 
do not mean to say that such an eventuality excites 
no interest ; it does a great deal. But there is no 
talk about its being the duty of this country to go 
to war to prevent this, There is the utmost 
sympathy here with Prince Alexander,—although 
it is not stronger or more conspicuous than that of 
the German people,—but, save for diplomatic aid, 
it is platonic sympathy with a high-spirited, coura- 
geous, and capable man in adversity. Another 
noticeable point is that, while the continental press 
tells us that England is the country chiefly con- 
cerned in the affair, England herself seems to 
think that the progress of Russia towards Constan- 
tinople is of even deeper importance to Austr 
and her ally Germany, and that if both these Powers 
can watch it with equanimity, and refuse to take 
a step to prevent it, it is no business of ours to do 
their work for them, The old Palmerstonian 
policy of defending India in Turkey is not 
only doomed ; it has actually disappeared. Prince 
Bismarck is credited with a policy of ad- 
vancing Austria to Salonica with equal steps 
to those taken by Russia to Constantinople, 
and with extreme complaisance to Russia in order 
to avert a Franco-Russian alliance, and to isolate 
France in Europe. In rebuking the popular outcry 
in favour of Prince Alexander, the official North 
German Gazette bids Germans look to the 
creasing power of France as the real danger, and 
the real motive of all German political combina- 
tions. I should say, however, that there is no 
evidence whatever that Russia contemplates oc- 
cupying Bulgaria, or that she played, anything 
more than a passive part in the seizure of the 
prince. ‘The]_violent personal animosity of the 
Czar to Prince Alexander i 
of the former, but it is clear that the Czar had 
g to do with the prince’s overthrow, beyond 
this, that his known rancorous hostility to the 
prince gave courage and force to the Bulgarian 
conspirators, ‘The net outcome of the affair for us 
is that we have given up the unspeakable Turk 
as a bulwark; he was always a troublesome and 
disreputable ally, and always one of doubtful 
value. If we cannot keep India without his aid, 
weare in poor plight, and if we have to defend 
him as well as India, we are almost as badly off. 
Besides, if Russia does get to Constantinople, we 
have an ample recompense at hand, which is more 

than Austria can be sure of. 
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With regard to Ireland, the main item of interest 
is that Me. 
stop evictions during the coi 
da pr 


ts to be fait in view of the decline 








Parnell brought in 
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ing winter, provided 








the tenants ps 
by the land co 
in the prices of agricultural produce, 


Tfear, not 
withstanding the views of The Times, that such a 
measure is wanted, and that large numbers of the 
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tenants are absolutely unable to pay the judicial 
rents. ‘The bill is pretty sure to be rejected; and 
then the Pall Mall Gazette prophecies most dole 
ful things. Ejections will begin; outrages will 
follow; “there will be a black Christmas, a 
bloody New-year;” Parliament will be called to- 
gether early in January to give increased powers 
of coercion, the Irish members will be expelled 
Parliament, Ireland will Le governed as a 
Crown Colony, &c., &c. Let us hope not; but then 
the Pall Mall is not given to prophesying smooth 
things. It is said that Lord Randolph Churchill 
and Mr, Smith were in favour of the bill, but that 
they were overruled by the Premier. If the 
passed it might help the Lenants to tide over the 
winter, but unfortunately it would be at the ex- 
pense of the already impoverished landlords. Not 
that this matters much to the latest school of rabid 
Radicals, who look on a landlord in Ireland or 
elsewhere as hostis humani generis. 

‘The relations between France and the Vatican 
arising out of the negotiations between the latter and 
China are attracting considerable attention, but it 
is very difficult to make out clearly how the matter 
stands. The statements published in Paris and 
those coming from Rome are diametrically opposed 
to each other. It is quite certain that the Pope 
agreed with China to send out an Apostolic Dele- 
gate who was to have control of the Roman Catholic 
Missionaries; it is equally certain that France 
protested violently against this step, threatened to 
break off relations, and to denounce the Concordat, 
and wound up by proposing that the Pope should 
send temporarily a special Ambassador to Peking 
who would study the question there and act in con- 
cert with the French Minister, leaving the political 
functions of the latter vis-a-vis the missionaries 
untouched. Beyond this, nothing is certain. One 
morning we hear from Paris that the Pope has 
accepted the compromise; the same afternoon we 
are told from Rome that the Pope is inflexible in 
determination to carry out his arrangement 
with the Chinese. ‘Then, it is said, His Holiness is 
wavering in consequence of the strenuous efforts of 
France; again, that the Chinese have insisted on 
the whole art d nothing but the ar- 
rangement, and have informed the Pope that 
they will have nothing to do with a special 
any Envoy the Vatican who 
would leave the position of the French Envoy un- 
affected. M.de Blowitz in Zhe Vimes is duing his 
Lest to get the Pope to throw over the Chinese, and 
suggests that if he does, and accepts the French 
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or other 





compromise, the Peking Government will receive 
tivoy with honour, whatever they may say 
now. ‘There the matter resis at presents but 1 
may say that those in London who have a special 
interest in the affair are quite confident that the 
Pope will stick to his guns unless the French make 





his 


concessions in other directions which there is little 
ce that M. de Freycinet will dare to make. 
One of the jokes of the discussion is the reference 
to Mr. J. G. Dann by the Patis correspondent of 
The In one of his letters, M. de Blowitz 
with that exquisite air of omniscience which he 
knows so well how to assume, gives a history of 
the Roman Catholie Missionaries in China, and of 
the Peh-tany Catheds Puking, “An Em- 
peror who reigned one time in China, named 
ng 
an Arabian Nights’ story, “gave a site for this 





Times. 








in 





Kang-chi,” begins de Blowitz, as if he were te 


building,” &e., ke. Tt sounds funny to hear Kang 
chi spoken of in this way, as if one wrote: Once 
upon a time a Queen reigned in England, and her 


name was Victoria.” Coming down to the pre 


sent day M. de Blowitz explair 
Mr. Dunn, who held high military rank in 


China—indecd has the 


show an English 





men, 
Highest position in the 
et 


Poking, spoke to him about the matter, and imme 





Piince Chan iv 





Chinese official hierarchy 


infrusted with an Impeiial mission 
Rome. Mr. 
cpoken of as Mr. John Dunn, ‘The following day 

_ de Blowitz read French journalists a lesson on 


diately wa 





nothis | communication Dunn is 








their absurd fashion of calling all Englishmen 
John; here they called the Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary of the Chinese Empire at the Vatican, John 
Dunn (for which Blowitz himself was responsible) 
when his name was really Charles George Dunn, 
The fact is, I believe that the name is John George 
Punch has his little fun with the matter too; in 
these negotiations, says the sage, between the 
Pope, the Emperor of China and the President of 
the French Republic, the one question is, Who's 
Dunn? 

‘The Marquis Tséng has at last left England for 
China. He has recently been travelling in Ger- 
many, visiting the Emperor and Prince Bismarck. 
(at the special request of the latter) and being 
generally made much of. Unfortunately. these 
late months in Europe have been a period of much 
anxiety to the Marquis. His youngest child (born 
in England) has been very ill with a complaint 
The Marquis 








which the doctors cannot diagnose. 
himself has not been in good health, so that per- 
haps he is not sorry to havea change. He was 
invited by the French Government when on his 
tour to visit Paris, but excused himself on the 
ground that his instructions did not admit of his 
doing so. However, on his way to Marseilles or 
Brindisi he passed through Paris, where M. de 
Freycinet called on him. It was at one time 
anged that he should pay a visit to the Pope 
before leaving Europe; whether this intention has 
been abandoned I do not Perhaps one 
cannot sum up the result of the Marquis’s eminent 
career in Europe better than by quoting words 
used by the Spectator about him during the critical 
time in Paris three years ago —That single man 
has done more to elevate European nations oj 
Chinese statesmanship than fifty years of contact 
with China had previously done.” I have had 
frequent opportunities of knowing that he enter- 
tains the friendliest feelings towards Japan, 
and holds views with regard to the necessity of 
an entente cordiale and cooperation in certain di- 
rections between the two countr 
some Japanese statesmen share, 

‘The Pail Mall Gazette, on the authority of a 
naval officer in Hongkong, reported duiing the 
week that Port Hamilton was to be evacuated on 
the ground that it would be a waste of power to 
defend it; but the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs has stated in the House of Commons that 
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this report is quite erroneous. Another alarming 
item of news, which, however remains up to the 
present without confiimation, comes from Reuter’s 
Agent at Yokohama. It is to the effect that the 
Chinese Minister at Sdul, dreading a Russian 
protectorate over Korea, had telegraphed to his 
Government for troops, which had been sent in 
large numbers, some of them entering the Korean 
capital disguised as traders. ‘This s 
e came ten day's ago, bul nothing h 
heard of the matter. 

One of the jukes of the Colonial Exhibition is a 
cettain Mr. Ramanathan, a Tamil, from Ceylon, 
anda member of the Legislative Council there. 
Phis gentleman appears in public in a tearful and 
wouderlal Ovicntal dress, with a gorgeous geld 
chain about his neck, and is the obsurved of all 
obsetvers, who take him Ju: the Sulian or the Shab, 
wid envy him his coat of many colours. When at 
some in Ceylon this magnilicent creature wears a 
black morning coat, a felt hat, a linen shirt, and 
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collar, tweed proke and leather 
boots, ‘Lhe modest gentleman keeps the garb ol the 
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and Princess of Wales to Ireland. For his eons 
duct on tus oceasion he was expelled from various 
dubs, and was thus qualified for election to Par- 
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relased to aswer any questions respecting the 
crits of the quarrel; he declined to say on Dr. 
Tamer’s invitation whether Mr, Clifford Loyd 
had not quarrelled wherever he went ; and he de- 
dined a similar invitation of Sir Julian Goldsmid’s 
tg say whether Sir John Pope Hennessy had not 
quarelled wherever he went, but he said it was 
Tight it should be known that the unsatisfactory 
site of affairs in Maritius existed before the ad- 
vent of Mr. Clifford [loyd—an unfavourable 
ebservation for the Governor, Punch proposes 
that Mr. Lloyd should be sent to the Islands we 
have recently annexed (whichever they may be) 
and that the Governor be made Prince of Bulga- 

i Things certainly do look rather black for 








ri 
His Excellency, but he is an adroit and wary bird, 
and generally flics off in jubilant freedom just at the 
moment when escape seemis impossible to outsiders. 
So far in his Colonial career he has won ; no doubt 
he will cortinue winning until the end. His defence 
has been undertaken in one or two journals, (espe- 
cially in the Pall Mall Gasette), but the writers are 
obviously labouring under the disadvantage of not 
being acquainted with the facts on either side, and 
are accordingly thrown back on the general de- 
fence that he has laboured for the improvement of 
the natives, has secured their regard, which by a 
natural consequence has gained him the dislike 
of the Europeans, &c., &c.—not very brilliant rea- 
sons perhaps in the abstract, but they are just the 
arguments which tell most on reading people here, 
who exclaim: ‘Ah! here's a Governor fighting 
on behalf of the poor natives against a proud and 
dominant caste; here's a good man siruggling 
with adversity ; of course he must be right; equally 
of course he would quarrel wherever he went, for 
there are natives and tyrannical dominant castes 
wherever you go,” Kc, &c. Then there are the 
ever active Aborigines Protection Society, and 
other societies, which presented the Governor with 
addresses when he was in London a few years 
nmand a powerful influence in 
the House of Commons, working in his favour. 
So, putting this and that together, if | were a bet- 
ting man and found any one foolish enough to 
wager with me in the matter, I should put my 
money on the hero of a hundred fights, But 1 
fear that these difficulties of his render his chances 
of an Indian Presidency (one ambition of his in 
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official life, a self-governing Australian Colony 
smaller and smatier, 
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The affairs and movements of the Maharajah 
Dhuleep Singh have lately been causing much 
attention in Enpland and in India. After the 
Sikh war, and the fall of Runject Singh, “the 
Lion of the Panjaub,” the heir to his throne, his 
grandson, the present Maharajah, was brought 
over asa child to this country. He was educated 
here, married here, and settled down to the life of 





awealthy country gentleman, He lived at various 
places in England, and fifteen or twenty years ago 
purchased a large property in Norfolk. He erect- 
ed a magnificent mansion here; his preserves 
were the yland, his furniture, pictures, 
china, hot-houses, were all of the best that_ money 
could procure. He appears to have had a large 
pension from the India Office, but he soon get 
heavily into debt. Once, and I believe twice, 
his debts were paid out of the Indian revenues, 
but the magnificent stylein which he lived plunged 
1 ag culties, and this 
time Downing Sticet was inflexible. A few 
years ago the Maharajah stated his case in The 
Times, but this did him no good, He raised a 
claim for avery large amount which he alleged 
was due him on account of the persinal property 
of his family which the British or Indian Govern- 
ment had seized on the annexation of the 
Panjunt. As to what was public property, no 
doubt that fell to the conquerors; but the jewels, 
omaments, &C., of Runject and those of his family 
who had no living representatives were, the Maha 
tajah claimed, his, On what ground the Indian 
authorities refuse this claim, I don't know; there 
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appear, however, to be some deeds signed by the 
Mahar 
were extracted from him when he was very young, 
and did not know what he was doing. However 
this may be, in the middle of last year he an- 
nounced his intention of quitting England for ever, 
and of returning to India, where he could live 
economically and pay off his debts. He says he 
refused a large sum—f50,000 is_ mentioned—in 
settlement of his claims by the India Office. He 
was permitted to return to India, but it was stipu- 
lated that he should reside in the Madras Presi 
dency, a district as much foreign territory toa 
Sikh as it would be to a Japanese. Thelvedon 
Hall was advertised for sale with its contents, and 
His Highness started with the Maharanee (an 
English lady) and his family for Madras. Un- 
fortunately for himself he appears to be a some” 
what violent and wrong-headed man, without 
discreet advisers. Smarting under a sense of 
wrong, he issued a manifesto to the Sikh na 
in which he said that he had adopted the Chii- 
stian religion when a child, that he now threw 
it off and returned to Khalsa, the faith of his 
fathers, that forty years of loyalty to the Queen 
Empress had been rewarded with injustice, and 
that henceforth heart and soul he was a § 
the Sikhs like his grandfather Runjeet. After 
leaving Suez he actually did throw off his English 
dress and adopt the national garb of the Sikhs. 
His proclamation preceded him, and was published 
and known in Calcutta and London before he got 
out of the Red Sea, He was accordingly stopped 
at Aden, and was lodged with every mark of 
respect in the Resident’s house as a distinguished 
visitor, Here he remained for some weeks; his 
family returned to London, and subsequently the 
Maharajah himself came back also. On the way 
back he wrote a number of hasty letters to the 
Indian papers; he said he would give up his pen- 
sion, and would prefer to appeal to the generosity 
of his own peuple and of his fellow princes in India 
to being dependent any longer on the bounty of a 
British Government, A few days ago an advertise- 
ment appeared in The Times stating that the 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, having made all his 
property over for the benefit of his wife and child- 
ren, would no longer be responsible for any debts 
contracted by them. ‘This unhappily is not all. 


jah with relation to these, but he says they 
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Last week an anonymous seditious proclamation 
was found circulating in the Punjaub, calling on the 
people to rise and throw cff the yoke of the hated 
Feringhee. ‘The Russians, it said, were marching 
as deliverers through Afghanistan, led by the 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh. ‘There was much more 


of the same kind, calculated, absurd though itwas, 








to excite an ignorant and excitable people. Tt is 
said now that the Indian Government has strong 
jah of having 
prompted this proclamation. One of the threats 
published by His Highness was that he would 
ance to England and become a 





grounds to suspect the Mahaca 





throw off his alleg 
subject of some other European power. There th 
matter stands at present; but it is impessible not 
to believe that there has been gross mismanage- 





ment of the business somewhere, when a man who 





has spent his whole life in this country has been 
driven by a sense of wrong into disluyal and violent 
courses. Remembering the circumstances under 
which Dhulecp Singh came first into the British 


hands, that he was the lawful hei 








lo a powerfu 
Kingdom, and that his grondam subjects are now 
amongst the most loyal and contented subjects of 
the Queen-Empress, 1 do not think bis claims 
should be strictly or nicely weighed. If be was 
extravagant, no doubt he owed 
his position. It would bea repetition uf 
story if he should new cause ustieulle which would 
cost to allay ten or a hundied times what would 
have satiMied him, He hada ct 
British jnstice, but the very highest claims on Bri- 
lish yencrusity. In all probability his demands 
were settled in red-tape fashion by a leading per- 
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n old, old 
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manent official in Calcutta or in Downing Street, 


whi 





e claims to generous treatment when he is 
retiring from the service will not be overlooked for 
want of pressing. Was it Mill or Joseph Hume 
who once said in Parliament that the average 
higher permanent official in this country with his 
little mind swathed in red-tape and incapable of 
taking a broad view of any subject was a perni- 
cious and mischievous creature when in possession 
of power? The Barnacles are as vigorous a race 
as ever they were. By the bye, the Barnacles of 
the Ordnance Department are leading a pretty 
uncomfortable life of it just now. Unpleasant 
charges are being made against them in all direc- 
tions, inthe press and in Parliament. They are 
accused of corruption, of being hand in glove with 
firms fvom which they buy guns that burst. 
Names, dates, facts are stated, and the Lord Chief 
Justice and Mr. Justice Denman have refused to 
issue an injunction against the publication of these 
statements until a case of libel is tried in Novem- 
ber or December, Their Lordships said it is of 
the last importance that these subjects should be 
fully discussed; if the statements are true the 
people who make and prove them are national 
benefactors ; if false their punishment will be all 
the greater for their repetition, as the damage will 
he the greater, and accordingly the Court refused 
to muzzle what Mr. Stead calls “the watch-dogs 
of civilization.” So Licutenant Armit can go on 
saying what he likes about Sir William Arm- 
strong and Company for the present, while the 
eminent ship-builders and gun-makers must console 
hemselves with the reflection that every dog has 
its day, and that bye-and-bye they will have their 
day before a British Special Jury, in Her Majesty’s 
High Court of Justice, Queen's Bench Division. 

















LETTER FROM 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
po 
(From ovR own CorRESPONDENT.) 
San Francisco, September 3oth. 

If you will cast your eye on a map of the world, 
you will notice that the earthquake belt of Central 
America has hitherto extended from 10° N.L., 
near which Caracas is situate, to about 18° N.L, 
near which stood the lost city of Port Royal, Ja- 
maica. Earthquakes have occurred on the west 
coast of South America, at Quito on the equator, 
and at New Madrid in 37° North; but these be- 
longed to different, belts. The Central American 
belt proper covers about six degrees of latitude, 
which takes in the earthquake country of San 
Salvador and Guatemala, Northern Venezuela, 
and the Windward Islands, which have so often 
been desolated by catastrophes of this nature. 
Humboldt had a curious fancy that north of the 
18th parallel there was a subterranean wall which 
protected North America from seismic disturbance, 
arising further souh. Taking up this idea, some 
professors have lately started the notion that this 
wall has been broken down, and that henceforth 
the Southern States must share in the disturbances 
caused by the development of earth waves in the 
Central American belt. It is not a pleasant idea, 
ind I give it you for what it may be worth. You 
in Japan know more about earthquakes than we 
do—which, in truth, is not paying you a high com- 
pliment, Certain it is that the disturbances at 
Charleston have not ceased, though the shocks are 
ess destructive than the on of August 31st. The 
people of that unfortunate city have been spared 
the pangs of hunger and disease by the bounty of 
the north. But they die a thousand deaths daily 
from dread of new shocks. Many generations 
must elapse before Charleston recovers the modest 
measure of prosperity she had acquired since the 





























war. 

We in this city had an anxious time yesterday 
A champion ass of the name of Wiggins pre- 
dicted an earthquake to occur on this coast 





yesterday; and though Wiggins is well known to 
be an imbecile, who amuses himself by predicting 


earthquakes and storms which never occur, there 
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were many, especially among the weaker sex, who 
were very nervous all day, and stept restlessly last 
night. Wiggins’ prediction, which was published 
on the 20th, read as follows — 


TE COMING EARTHQUARE, 
It is certain that an earthquake will 
epics on the apt! of this month. The disturbs 
Rete OM thd ‘will in all probability allect  S 
antiga Mill be exécedinycly Hable to he affected and 
South Amerie Naevere ones ihere is no danger from cart 
wena America until the aytit instant, and even then t 
Bea ale force will move Lom east to west on a parallel afe 
Sarde haf Charleston. If Charleston is visited this time 

itean only be on that day. 
{THR SOUTH NOT $0 SULID, 

Reing asked as to the parailel of latitude on which the dis- 
toe Esa take place, Dr. Wiggins replied that the activity 
turbaee Wovaned to the thirtieth parallel of latitude, and would 
reall Peoon ocean to.ocean, ‘The shocks would also affect San 
extend {rom occ es ecite slopes Notth of parallel 30 the dis- 
eres SH be meteorological, and will consist of a terrihe 
turbance vine er yast hurricane.” This will be especially severe 
seein fr af Se Lawrence and the Eastern provinces, fang 
oe ee ch as fuhing boats, were caughtthey would hardly 
ae eTbug such a warning had been given that if was not prob- 
Shiethat any wuld be outs The, storm would be precelsd in 
Bole raat atbecs ihe maritime provinces and New Boyland by 
Ontario aoe edt winds on the 20th and a7th instant. The aSth 
stron Mobably be hine-the full that precedes the storm. Lhe 
Feet root oughout will be terrific, and cannot fall to cause 
siaratntad devastation. The foree would be far greater than 
THe eREhcaused the recent disturbance so disastrous to Chi 
pee ciereand the country would be alike allected, The de- 
leston cy amroperty would be something terrible,” Jackeon. 
Sea ‘Macon’ and Atlanta, Ga; Mobile, “Alas New 
Urthns, Las; Baton Rouge, Miss. 7 Houston, San’ Antonio, and 
Orleans, La 3 Daten pale im all human probability be more or 
ear geeteed, Hie predicted that New Orleans, Macon, and 
Jess ide meaald bbe ruined, as these cities were right in the path of 
the subterranean and meteorological phenomena. 

AN UNFORTUNATE CONJUNCTION, 

When Professor Wiggins was asked to what cante heat. 
tine this terrible submarine upheaval, he replied that it was 
reece by a shifting of te earths centre of kravityy and th 
Freee tacement would be bronght about by @ conjunction of 
se erat urns Mars, and our two. satellies, one, being the 
Jupiter, aa gharteinvicible moon, ‘The latter is a disco- 
Visible and (Caos. He did not agree with the opinion eniin- 
XE, Phy Sie Wiliam Dawson at the recent meeting of the [i= 
ciated ty eons at Birmingham, that the cause was to be 
Hiatt ati nomteaction of that part of the earth's surface 
attributed tO Ped of the Atlantic. There would be no eatth= 
Nake in Canada, but there would be probably a tremor in the 
Fie in Ghetee,, The aicterbance wand nek commence any 
Provinces of ftwo o'clock in the afternoon. There mixht be 
where. untlio midnight, caused by the subsidence of the exeth' 
tremors UP tegreat shock had taken place. Dr. Wigkias ex- 
crest dt Mimeell As ot at all surprised on that Jay several, 
Pree eoee should burst out in Central America and So 
America. 


I need hardly add that the prophecy utterly 
failed of fulfilment, ‘There was no earthquake on 
the 3oth parallel, or any where else: there was no 
storm or hurricane anywhere; there was no wide- 
spread devastation, no destruction of property, no 
ruin at New Orleans, Mobile, or Macon. Wiggins 
appears to have invented the whole thing from a 
mixture of mischief and stupidity, He certainly 
succeeded in frightening many people, especially 
in this city. San Franciscans know what an 
earthquake is. They feel one about once a year: 
and though they have never experienced a really 
destructive shock, they never know when a little 
more steam may not be let on, and when a gentle 
tremor which merely makes picture frames rattle 
may not ripen into an earthquake that would con- 
vulse the city. We profess not to be afraid at all; 
but in our secret hearts, we are mortally nervous, 
and were not a little delighted when day broke 
this morning and the roofs were still on our houses. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is still absent 
from his post, and in his absence, the Cabinet 
js reluctant to come to a decision on the subject 
of the sealers seized in Berhing’s Te will 
be remembered that the seizures were made by # 
revenue cutter acting under orders from the 
‘Treasury Department, and that neither the Navy 
nor the State departments are concerned in the 
matter. Pending the action of Government, the 
¢ pretty thoroughly ventilated in 
the newspapers, and the closer it is examined the 
fiable do the seizures appear. ‘The 
latest authority on international law, Hall, of Ox. 
ford, denies the right of any nation to effcet sei 


visit the Southern 
ice will cross the 
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mures at a greater distance from her shote line 
‘The old dist 
our marine league, but as modern guns carry fur- 
ther, the limit may perhaps now be set at thr 
leagues. ‘The Kearsarge attacked the Alabama— 
with the assent of two I 


than her guns ms 





y reach. nee was 








ironclads which 


were presen 





—at a distance of seven miles from 
the Cherbourg breakwater. The whole difficulty 
arises at present from the political influence pos- 
sessed by the Alaska Commercial Company, whieh 
possesses a monopoly of seal fishing in Viaska 
and the waters thereof.” This influence could not 


who, in 18 


affort an honest man like Bon, 
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refused to make seizures at a greater distance than 
three miles from land. But it did affect Secretary 
Sherman, who, in 1879, directed revenue cutters to 
seize vessels anchoring in Behring’s Sea; and of 
course it affected Blaine, who distinctly stated that 
the Government of which he was the head would 
not allow seal fishing in any part of Behring’s Sea, 
cast of the boundary line which runs past Copper 
Island. The Company now complains that its 
rights are being invaded, and that if the invasion 
goes on, it will be unable to pay its rent to the 
United States. It affects to believe that parties 
are being fitted out in Japan to take seals in the 
waters surrounding the islands of St. Paul and 
St. George’s. It insists on the maintenance of its 
mnonopoly over a whole ocean, And it is quite 
possible that it may carry its point. Tt is diffi 
cult to hstand a combination of brains and 
poodle. People are anxiously waiting to see what 
view Mr, Cleveland will take. 

Mr. Boyd, editor of the Panama Star and 
Herald, is in town, and gives your correspondent 
a rather new view of the Panama Canal. Instead 
of being a failure, as the San Francisco press has 
taken pleasure to describe it, he avers that it will 
be a complete success. He says that it will be 
completed in six years, that is, in 1892, and that 
the Company has already secured all the money 
that will be required for the next three years 
‘Twelve thousand men are kept constantly 
employed, and each section of the work is under 
a separate cont Mr. Boyd 
opinion as to the practicability of the cuttings 
projected on the Culebra scetion, nor did he say 
anything about the huge dam—half a mile long 
and 200 feet high, which is to hold the waters 
of the Chagres in check, But it is pleasant to 
find some one who comes from the spot, and 
who believes in the ultimate success of M. de 
Lesseps’ scheme, Mr. Boyd ascribes the unfavour 
able comments made by tr to imperfect in- 
formation ; aid of fever to 
spend time enough on the isthmus to learn what 
was really going on. 
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the critics were too afr 








In some of the States quinquennial censuses are 
taken. A few figures from the returns of 1885 
possess a peculiar interest. It appears that Mr. 
Blaine's State, which always goes Republican and 
always adheres to prohibition, has not increased 
in population for fifteen y In products of 
agriculture and industry it is likewise falling back, 
So far as that State is concerned, Mr, Blaine’s 
ty 
hardly seem to be confirmed. ‘There are some 
points, however, in which Maine is making 
progress, and perhaps in justice to Mr, Blaine, 
they should be mentioned; notwithstanding a 
decrease 
crease in insanity, paupetism, and crime. 

The place hunters have shaken the dust of 
Washington from their feet, and have generally 
A recent lett 
capital describes an interview with one of the last 
of the breed, a tall, seedy-locking, fiery-eyed son 
South Carolina — 








ars. 





notion that protection is the mother of prospe' 








in population, Maine shows an in- 


gone home, r from the national 
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said the tall man, “I sold the tastof my law 
sit, fsuld them to 
Unt asst werlh af law} oa nixwer, 
that humiliation for a Seuth Cs Dennen? Pave 
nd uur months here. Leame bere soon after level 
Jeururation under promse of the leading men of the South 
Pslinald be taken care af. You Kau 


hay fathers My fale 
was one of the highest and best men in the State, His Ether 
Yor equally hichly honoured, and 


Tour family icone of the oles 
N the South, amb here Dem tonday’, sie, with $16 pocks tnd 
vengeance in my bert. TPeameh 


Bryearand four monthsaizo 
ith the promise of 2 stool plice 


Twas told towait, Agaimand 
Henit Hwee told, wait only a few days ora week, and Mauve been 
Wuuling all these weeks abd months. A'month ago Mr. Lamar 
ht me a hute saying that he had a position Jor me in the 
Interior Department, [presented myself and learned that Twas 













































temporarily to be put upon, the lnbor-roll with the prospect of a 

oo place in the course of a Lew months. While that was not 
particularly invitiay te me, a pr nab avn, atl min from 
Mamily who Tntd never stooped to menial Labor, Etook the phice 
Wintdoyin saprase they set me ¢ Washing spi toon 





re Wty God, sir, we 
Haons and thit for 


there in the basenient just Hike an 
for a month like # a 

















Mouth. Yesterday my soul revolted saine tthe nagoeatingg took 
for once and for ail, and [determine that 1 would not submit to 
sich an oute Treday Preigned. ‘Lo-morrow [yo home, 
May God strike me dead d Lever set foot in this town aga 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
~ 
(Specian Tevecram” To ‘Japan Matn.”) 





London, October 24th. 


FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND EGYPT. 
The French Press menacingly demand the 


British evacuation of Egypt. 


London, October 27th. 
THE PUBLIC DEBT OF EGYPT. 

In pursuance of the Convention, the Treasury 
of the Public Debt of Egypt will be able to meet 
its financial engagements, and France will be 
deprived of its principal pretext for meddling. 


London, October 28th. 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

The Paris newspaper, the Zemps, condemns 
the clamour that has been raised about the 
British occupation of Egypt, which it refers to 
as only temporary, adding that it is a fruitless 
dispute that will lead to war. 

RUSSIAN PREPARATIONS. 

Two Russian war-vessels have been ordered 
to Varna for the protection of Russian subjects 
in Sofia. 

Varna has been declared ina state of Siege. 





[rRom RANGOON PaPERS.] 


London, October 13th. 
THE BULGARIAN ELECTIO: 





Russia’s nominee has been elected by an over 
whelming majority by the Grand Sobranje. 
London, September 30th. 
THe MAURITIUS. 
Sir Hercules Robinson is going to Mauritius 
in order to settle the disputes which have arisen 
between Sir John Pope Hennessy and Mr. Clif- 
ford Lloyd. 





Montreal, September 2gth. 
THE COLONIAL AND INDIAN INSTITUTE. 
The Canadian Government has promised a 
vote of twenty thousand pounds towards the 
Colonial and Indian Institute. 
Sofia, September 2yih. 
RUS 





IA AND BULGARIA. 

General Kaulbars has issued a manifesto, in 
the form of a circular from the Russian Consul, 
in which the Russian Commissary urges the 
Bulgarians to trust to the Czar, and not to the 
Regency; and repeats the demands of the Rus- 
sian Government with regard to the assembling 
of the great National Assembly for the election 
of a Prince, as well as for the release of the 
plotters. 








He strongly denounced the Regency, 
who have refused to entertain the Russian de- 
mands. 





The Bulgarians are filled with indigt 





tion at General Kaulbars' 
them. 


mode of hectoring 
cl 
Paris, October 6ih. 


D MADAGASCAR. 


1s 





[rRox “1K saiGos 


FRANCE A} 





‘The tension reported in the diplomatic rela- 
tions between the Hova Government and the 
French Goverment is in a fair way to being 
relieved. 


ARKATION OF THE MARQUIS TSENG FOR CHINA. 





he Marquis Tseng, late Ambassador of 
China to London, is to embark for China on 
day, the roth October. 
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NoTES FROM FAPANESE PAPERS. 
ma Se 

WLH- Prince Haru visited Marquis Naka- 

ama the 27th instant, returning the same evening. 





HAH. Prince Vamahashi, who resides at Kydto, 
leh for “Fsuruga the igth instant on a pleasure 
tour and returned to Kyéto the 22nd inst 

HAL.M. the Empress, accompanied by a number 
of officials and court Indies, left Tékeyd the 

fgtant for Kanayama in Gumma Prefecture on a 

tour of pleasure. 

The store section of the Naval Departn 
granted permission to Messrs, Okura & 
Diher twenty merchants to tender for provi 

The Naval Section of the General Stall Office 
will be removed, the 3oth or gist instant, to new 
buildings which have lately been completed. 

The Patents’ Bureau of the Agricultural and 
Commercial Department has decided to construct 
new premises to be used as show-rooms of inven- 
tions sent in to be patented. 

Fire broke out at Tairenji (a Buddhist temple) 
in Odawara, the 27th instant at 6 p.m. ‘The temple 
was completely destroyed. 

A social gathering of the 


Japanese newspaper offices in 











nt has 
‘o. and 




























loves of the various 
ky was held the 





27th instant at Isegen Restaurant, Shia, All the 
proprietors of newspayrers in the capital were pre 
sent with the exception of twoor three. ‘The pro- 





prietor of the Choya Shimbun presided.—Jiji 
Shimpo. 

* 
. 


an attaché of the Sanitary 





Mr. Goto Shimpe 
Bureau in the 
police inspecior, will shortly visit all druggists’ shops 
in the capital to inspect the medicines prepared 
for sale. 





A meeting of the Standing Committee of Toc 
Prefectural Assembly was held the 2fvh instant, the 
object being to open the annual meeting of the 
local assembly about the roth proximo, 

The annual local assembly « 
opened the rst proximo, and 
Ibaraki Prefecture will take plac 

Mr. Murota Yoshibumi, lately app 
nese Consul to Fusan, arrived at Ki 
instant. 














a city will be 
embly of 
€ 10th proximo, 
tad 
be the 28th 














Mr. Shirakami Naokata, Superintendent of the 
Nagasaki Customs, was promoted the 28th instant 
to the rank of sixth cla: of second grade by 
special order of H.[.M. the Emperor. 


A special meeting was held the 28th instant in 
the Cabinet Office, Mr. Terashima, President of 
the ‘Tradal Compilation Bureau and other mem- 
bers of committee were present. 











The Mitsui Bank has applied to the Govern- 
ment for permission to purchase three lots of land, 
Nos. 1,2, and 10, belonging to the Higher Middle 
School at Nishikicho, Kanda Divison. 

On the conclusion of the conference of the 
various chief inspectors of police, the 27th instant, 
Mr. W. Hoehn, of the Police Bureau in the Home 
Office, gave an address on police administration, 








A special shareholders’ mecting of the Tokyé 
Stock Exchange will beheld the 3ist instant, at 
the Banker's Club, to discuss some questions 
relating to the business of the exchange and also 
toelecta Assistant-Director, in place of Mr. Yokoi 
Shigenosuke.—Aainichi Shimbun, 


ate 


‘The ninth conference on treaty revision was held 
the 28th instant in the Foreign Office. All the 
Foreign Ministers were present. The date of the 
tenth conference has not yet been fixed. 

The office of the Engineering Committee of the 
Army has been removed to the building lately 
occupied by the Kyddddan School. 

‘The Naval Department has added to the esti- 
mates of the ninteenth fiscal year a sum of yer 
200,000 as a special fund towards the expense of 
constructing a number of torpedo-boats and of 
forming a torpedo company. 


The total amount of sanitary expenses defrayed 
by the Téky’ Government daring this year was 
yen 800,000, of which yer 282,300 was drawn from 
the local taxes; and “the total sanitary expenses 
defrayed by the people is estimated at yer 300,000, 











The local assembly of Kanagawa Prefecture 
will be opened the 10th proximo. 


It has been decided by the authorities that the 
new buildings of the Tokyd City Government 
Office will be constructed on the site of the military 
dill ground at Yuraku-machi, Kojimachi Division. 
—Nichi Nichi Shimbun, 
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Home Office, accompanied by a| 


MAIL STEAMERS. 
= —<—$— 
NEXT MAIL IS DUE 


THe 





mm Shanghai, 
Nagarahi, & 4 per 
Kohe ) 

From America... per O. & ©. Co, Monday, Nov. 8th. 


NOVOK. Friday, November sth. 





# Belgie lett 





Francisco on Octuber 19th. 





THe NENT PHAVES 


MAIL 





For Kobe per N.Y. Saturday, October 3oth. 
Vor Hakodate .. per N.Y. Saturday, October oth. 
rope, vid 


per P.& O.Co, Saturday, October 3cth. 





Tuesday, Nov and. 





Vor Ametica 


per P.M. Co. Friday, November 12th, 


TIME TABL 








‘SAND STEAM. 
+ 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 

‘Tears reave Yorouama Siation at 63s, 8.00, 

8 50,* 945, and 11.00.a.m,; and 12.15, 1.30, 2.45, 4.00, 
1.50," 6.00, 7.1§, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.004 p.m. 

Tesins reave Toxyé, (Shimbashi) at 6.35, 8.00, 

9.15.7 9.45, and 11,00 a.m; and 12.18, 1.90, 243, 40.0, 
15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00¢ p.m, 


rst Single, yen 1.00 
ceond dc 

















Fanes— 









econd do, sen 60; 








in throngh without step 
tions, Those marke, 
of stopping & 


1 OKYO-MAYEBASHI RAILWAY, 
Faavns teavie Téxv6 (Uyeno) at 5.25 and 9.25 a.m: 
nd 12.25 and 4.50 p.m,; and Mavewasua at 5.25 am- 
and 12.25 and 4 50 p.m. 
Fanes—First-class (Separate Compartment), yen 
180; Secondcloss, yen 2.28; Thitd-class, yew 1.14. 


ny at Tsurumi, 
tare the same 
saki Station: 




















‘TAKASAKLYOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 
Tearns Leave 
boo and 4.40 pm; a 
am., and 2.4oand 5 






‘Tar ysant at 6.50 and os 
a YORORAWA at 8 
pm. 





a.m. and 
nd 11.30 











UTSUNOMIYA U RAILWAY. 


Tratys Leave Ursexomiya at 9.50 a.m. and 4.37 
pm; and Nase at $00 a.m, and gio pan, 





| __Farrs—First-class, yen 1.10; Second-class, sen 74; 
Third-class, sen 37. 
TOKYO.U1 
Teatns teave 1 
12.2: d 450 p.m.; and Utse 
and 12.25 and 5.00 p.m, 
Fanes—First-class, yen 9.50; Second-class, yen 2.103 
Chird. yen 1.05 


SHIMBAS 





RAILWAY, 


) at 5.25 am, and 
OMIVA at 0.35'a.m., 












HI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION 
‘Tears teavie SuinaGawa at 849 and 11.49 a.m. 
and 2.44 and 620 p.m.; and AKANADE at 9.55 a.m., and 
12.50, 40) 
Fanes—First c! 
Third-class, sen 23. 


KORE.O1 










28, sen 70; Second-class, sen 46; 


SU RAILWAY. 













‘Trains teave Kone (up) at 5.55, 7.55, 9 8, and 
1155 am.; and 1.55, 3.55, 5.55, und o'55 p.m, 

Tkains Leave Osaka (up) at 44s, 7.6, 9.6, aud 
11.6 am, ; and 1.6, 3.6, §.6, 7.6, and 6 p.m. 








‘Tuains eave Kyoro (up) at 6.46, $46, and 10.46 
am, ; and 12.46, 2.46, 4.46, 6.46, and $46 p'm. 

‘Trains Leave Orsu (down) at 5.45, 7.45, 9-45, and 

jand 1.45, 3.48, 5.45, and 7.45 p.m. 

Peains Leave Kyoto (down) at 645, 845, and 
10.45 a.m, ; and 12.45, 2.45, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 p.m, 

Trains Leave Osaka (down) at 6.25, 825, and 
10.25 am.; and 12.25, 2.25, 4.25, 6.25, 8.28, and 
10.25 p.m, 
‘AKis—Kobe to Osaka: 
Second do., sen 60: First Return, ver 1.5 
sen go. Kobe to Kyoto: First Single, 
Second do. ven 1.40: First Return, yen 3 

2.10. Kobe to Otsu: First Single, ven 2.85 ; 

.yen 1.70: First Return, yen 4.30; Second 








First Sing! 


























N AND COASTING STEAMERS. 

Steamships are regularly despatched from the Port 
of Yokohama for the following destinations :— 

For Cwiwa—The steamers of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha sail weekly (Tuesday) for Shanghai, calling at 
Kobe and Nagasaki. Steamers of this Company. also 
run to Korea and Vladivostock, at intervals, their 
ing notices appearing in the local pape 
For San Francisco—The steamers of the O. & O 
Co. and the P, M. Co, sail hence, approximately, every 
to days. 




















YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


Steamers teave the English Hatoba daily at 8.30 
am,,and 12.00m., and 4.1§ p.m.; and leave Yoko- 
jsukal at 6.0 and 11,00 a.in,, and 4,00 p.m,—Fare, 

20 sen, 











LATEST SHIPPING, 
= 
ARRIVALS. 


Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Swain, 24th 
October,—Kobe 23rd October, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Pembrokeshire, British steamer, 1,716, Williams, 
asth October,—Hongkong 18th October, Gee 
neral.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Tanais, French steamer, 1,126, A. Paul, 25th 
October,—Hongkong 18th and Kobe 24th 

Galeber General.— Messageries Maritimes 

0. 

Okame Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, Ichishima, 
26th October,—Shimizu 25th October, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Benarty, British steamer, 1,119, E. J. Boutillier, 
27th October,—Hongkong 18th October, Ge- 
neral.—Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
Christensen, 27th October,—Kobe 25th Oc- 
tober, General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kiyokawa Maru, Japanese’ steamer, 148, Emada, 
28th October,—Shimizu 27th October, Gene- 
ral.—Seiryusha 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,017, Thompson, 28th 
October,—Hongkong 21st’ October, Mails 
and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Shideucka Maru, Japanese steamer, 334, Naka- 
sato, 28th October,—Shimizu 27th October, 
General.—Seiryusha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Tokito, 
28th October,—Yokkaichi 27th October, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha, 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 2oth 
October,—Shanghai_ and’ ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Elbe, German steamer, 855, Lass, 29th October,— 
Kobe 18th October, General.— Japanese. 
City of New York, American steamer, 3,020, R. 
R. Searle, 29th October,—San Francisco’ oth 
October, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, Pender, 29th 
October,—Yokkaichi 28th October, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
goth October,--Kobe 28th October, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


























DEPARTURES. 

Normanton, British steamer, 1,533, Drake, 23rd 

Qeiaien Kobe, General.—Adamson, Beil & 
0. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, 231d 
October,—Kobe, Mails and General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha, 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Young, 
24th Octobér,— Hakodate, Mails and General. 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Tukasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
25th October,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, Pender, 
26th October,—Vokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 26th October,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Travancore, British steamer, 1,140, J. Logan, 28th 
Qeteber—icobe, General—Smith, Baker & 

0. 

Claymore, British steamer, 1,656, W. A. Gulland, 
28th October,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker 
& Co, 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 356, Kaya, 29th 
October,—Handa, General—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 29th October, — Kobe, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 68, Minoura, 29th 
October,—Shimizu, General.—Nippon’ Vu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Tokito, 
29th October,—Yokkaichi, General—Nip= 

Yusen Kaisha. 

ish steamer, 3,017, Thompson, 3oth 

October,—San Francisco, Mails and General. 

—O. & 0.S.S. Co. 











PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 
Per Japanese steamer Omi Mar, from Kobe : 
Irs. Ochka, Messrs. Cautland, P, Walker, H. 
eman, Kin, Hagono, Abrahams, Squire, Metche, 
‘omado, Ahkeda, and Yamada in cabin; and 104 
Japanese in steerage. 

















Per French steamer Zanais, from Hongkong vid 
Kobe :—Mr. and Mrs. Artand and maid, Messrs. 
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Kobe:—37 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from Hongkong :— 
Surgeon Bowie, R.N., and Mr. Tokuda in cabin; 
and 5 Europeans in stecrage. For San Francisco 
Mr. and Mrs. Hippesley in cabin; and 166 Chi- 
nese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from 
Kobe :—44 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Russell, Mr. and. 
Mrs. Curtis, Miss B. Harper, Messrs. Baler, 
Halliburton, Mosle, Delacamp, Gillingham, Perey, 
Ahrens, Hibi, Elliott, Stofivegen, Hunter, ‘Thom: 
son, and Captain Spiegelthal in cabin; Mr. and 
Mrs. Nagaoka, Messrs. Smils, King, Nakao, and 
Takayama in second class; and 113. Japanese in 
steerage. For San Francisco: Mrs. B. Gardener 
in cabin. Kor Liverpool: Miss Kemp in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of New York, from 
San Francisco:—Mr. E. Bougarel, Mr. A. Wild 
Dr. McC. Lansing, Mr. and Mrs. McShane 
infant, Mr. and Mrs. McKay, Rev. and Mrs. H. 
Jenkins, Miss H. M. Brown, Rev. and Mrs. O. 
W. Willert and two children, Mr. Ja H. Deen- 
stine, Rev. and Mrs. S. Worden and infant in 
cabin; and 2 Japanese in steerage. For Hong- 
kong: Mr. Florence, Mrs. Williams, and Dr. Ti. 
F. Slife in cabin; and 500 Chinese in steerage. 


























perarten, 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Mara, for 
Shanghai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Englebach, 
Rev. and Mrs. G. Hayes, Mr. and. Miss “Merrill, 
Mr. and Mrs. Murota and two children, Mr. and 
Mrs. Yamada, Mr, and Mrs. Nosse, Mr. and Mrs, 
Okam and child, Dr. C. A. Arnold, Messrs. 
Yatsui, Kawakami, Kato, F. W. Leaf, J. M. 
Mody and servant, J, Oi, Tanabe, Matsuda, 
Voda, and Monoguchi in cabin; Mr. and Mis. 
Tsuchiya and child, Messrs. Gardelien, Okajima, 
Murio, Ichimore, Hasegawa, Egami, S$. O-awa, 
and M. Osawa in second class; and 23 Japanese 
in steerage. 

















CARGOES. 
F Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang 
hai and ports :—~Trensure, $10,000.00. 
Per American steamer City of New York, from 


























San Francisco :—Freight, “78 tons; for branch 
ports, 378 tons. Specie, $2,100.00; for Hyogo, 
$113,000.00. 
Per British steamer Oceante, for San Francisco — 
TEA. 
sx yew o1nae 
Shanghai 643-085 
Hyogo 474 1,083 
Yokohama « 222 4.354 
Hongkong . 881184 
Total 651214427 7,305 
stn, 
riaxcncg, VoRK. — ciyiks. TOTAL. 
Shanghai 73 
Hongkong... 30 
Yokohama 305 
Total 1,054 





REPORTS. 

‘The Japanese steamer Omi Marz, Captain 
Swain, reports :—Left Kobe the 23rd October, at 
noon and experienced strong winds from S.W. to 
Oo-sima; thence to port fresh with high head 
sea, and cloudy weather. Arrived at Yokohama 
qhe 24th October. 

‘The French steamer Taxais, Captain Paul, re- 
ports :—Left Hongkong the 18th October, at 4.30 
p.m. and experienced’ strong North and NE. 
winds. Arrived at Kobe the 23rd, at 2.30 p 
left the 24th, at 7.30 a.m, and experienced strong 
North winds and heavy rain. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 25th October, at 7.30 p.m. 

The British steamer Benarty, Captain Boutillier, 
from Hongkong, reports N. and NW. winds with 
cloudy weather to Turnabont; thence N,E. and E. 
winds with head sea to Alsuisis thunce to port strong 
E. winds with cloudy weather and much rain. 

The British steamer Oceanic, from Hongkong, 
reports fresh strong N.E, winds and high head sea 
throughout the passage. Avrived at Yokohama 
the 27th October, at 5 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Wakanowra Maru, Cap- 
tain Chiristensen, reports:—Left Kobe the 25th 
October, at 1 p.m. and experienced easterly winds 
with thick raity weather Uioughout the passage. 
Asrived at Yokohama the 26th October, at 9 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Takasayo Marn, reports 
strong northerly and N.E. winds with’ passing 
squalls and vain throughout the pass ; 

The American steamer City of Ne 
ports tine weather throughout the passage. 
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Business has again been quiet in every branch 
of the wade in Yarns and Textiles, and the aggre- 
gate of sales is remarkably small for this season 
[of the year, when the “ Autumn demand ” is ex- 
| pected to be brisk; but itis to be feared that the 
traordinary business ef the summer months sull 
weighs heavily on the hands of dealers and pre- 
iting further until relieved by 

















country 
Yanrn.—Sales for the week amount to about 100 
bales only; the Market is exceedingly dull for all 
counts, lower for 28/32s., and Bombays are quite 
neglected. 
Corron Pince Goops.—Sales are reported of 
1,0.0 pieces 10 Ibs, Shirtings, 2,500 pieces 9 Ibs., 
1,500 pieces 8} Ibs., 500 pieces 7 Ibs, T.-Cloths, 
1,500 pieces Prints, 150 pieces Velvets, 350 pieces 
Turkey Reds, and 500 pieces Indigo Shirtings. 
Woo.tens.—1,500 pieces Mousseline de Laine, 
150 pieces Italian Cloth, 130 pieces Silk Satins, 
and 1,000 pairs Blankets are all the sales reported. 


COTTON YARNS. 



































Nos. 16/24, Ordinary ....... ss $26.50 to 28.00 
Nos. 16,24, Medium 0000000 a8.g0. to 29.25 
Nos. 16.24, Good to Best 1... 2y.50 to 30.25 
Nos. 16,24, Reverse 30.00 to 31.50 
Nos, a5 32, Ordinary .. 30.00 to 31.00 
Nos. 28 32, Medium 31.50 to 32.25 
Nos. 28 32; Good to Best 32.75. to 33.50 
Nos. 35,42, Medium to Best . 34:50 to 30.25 
No. 335, Two-fold I 32.50 to 34.00 
No. 42s, Two-fold 35:50 to 39.50 
No. 20s, Bombay Zb.00 to 27.50 
No. 16s, Bombay 24.75. to 26.25 





Nos. woj1g, Bombay vsscececcssssni 23:00 to 24.50 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 





























Grey Shistings—S4tb, 3A yds. sy inches $1.70 to 2.10 
Giey Shittings—olb, 384 yds. 45 inches 2.10 to 2.574 
1. Cloth—7ih, a4 yards, 93 inches 145 to 155 
Indigo Shicting—12 yards, 44 inches... 1.00 to 1.70 
Prints—Assosted, 24 yards, joinches... 1,70 to 2.35 
Cotton—Italians and Satteenis lack, 32, ran vate 

inches striiisis: 0.07 to otg 
Furkey Reds—13 to 2ftb, ay yards, go raw vine, 

inches a thee ere 120-40" 180 
Furkey Reds—2h to 31, 24 yards, 30 

inches... t4o to 1.60 
Turkey Reds—34 to 4th, 24 yards, 30 

inches 128 to 2.20 
Velvets Black, 35 yards, 22 6.25 to 7.00 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42. 0.05 to 0.724 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 135 to 2.05 





Wool! 
Plain Orleans, o-42 yards, 32 inches 
iguied Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inches. 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yatds, 
3h inches 
Mousseline del 


$410 lo 5.50 
3.25 to 4.00 
0.20 to 0.30 





Pevseae OAtgh le 0.16 
ine— Hajime, 24 yards, 








3rinches ... Sespuneessecen sie DeBO LO 0,24 
Mouisscline de Laine—Vuzen, 24 yards, 
Sr inches... Frenne 0.30 10 0.40 
stiis—Piluts, §4 @ $0 inches. see 0.95 tO 0-95 
oths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches. 0.50 to 0.60 
loths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches . 0.40 to 0.60 


Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 6 to 41h, 


PEF DD vvesssevee ea7h to 045 





“METALS. 

Some sales at lower prices, especially in Bar 
Iron, stock of which is very heavy, Nail Rods are 
rather neglected, but fair business doing in Wire 
Nails and Plates. Generally speaking, the 
quotations must be reduced all round, and buyers 
appear to have the whip hand at present. 




















Flat Mars, finch sess $2.40 to 245 
Flat Bars, } inch nents + 2.50 to 2.60 
Rovnd and square upto inch wo... 2.45 to 2.60 
Nailrod, assuited .ssessseosessenssvsenn to 2.50 
Nailvod, small size to 2.60 
Wire Nails, assorted .. to 5.50 
Tin Plates, per box... to 5.50. 
Pig Iron, No.3 to 1.224 





KEROSENE, 

Business has been resumed at recent quotations, 
Considerable sales have been made, and holders 
now pretend that they will only sell a few, unless 
ers can improve their ‘offers. Meantime 
deilers are pretty well stocked, having about 
100,000 cases of ‘their recent purchases yet un- 
cleared. 









Devoe visesessessesness 7 to 1.80 
Chick! sssnseedaiesie 2 to n75 
Stella. att : None 





SUGAR. 
A fair business has been done in refined descrip- 
tions at slightly lower prices; other sorts are at 
previous quotations. 


White Refined 
Manila 

Daitong and § 
Brown Takao. 





par victty 
$5.20 to 
420 

3.30 to. 3.75 
4.00 to 4.05 

















watow 








which date we have had a very quiet Market. 
Race-week has been one excuse for inactivity, and 
the actual nett settlements do not exceed 100 piculs. 
These are divided into Hanks 100 piculs, Hama: 
tsuki 25 piculs, while Filatures and Re-reels give 
a minus quantity of 25 piculs. In addition to this, 
about 25 piculs have been shipped for Europe by 
the Doshinsha, making the total Export business 
for the week 125 piculs. 

As hinted above, various causes have com 
to make a dull week in this branch, Until 
terday there was very little doing for Europ: 
deed but for some decent parcels of Hanks taken 
up for that destination yesterday, we should have 
had something like a blank week. Again the de- 
mand for the United States has held off ; some busi- 
ness has indeed been done, but this has been off- 
set by rejections of previous purchases. Markets 
on the other side do not respond to the high prices 
asked here, and they must either improve or dealers 
here must’ submit to a reduction. At present 
holders make a show of strength, but here and 
there a dealer can-be found who is inclined to be 
more curtent. 

Supplies come in daily {rom all provinces, and the 
present stock list is fully 11,300 piculs. At the 
same time cold weather is. reported from the 
interior, and summer-reeled Silks willsoon be hard 
to find. 

‘There has only been one mail steamer outwards 
during the week. ‘This vessel, the M. M. steamer 
Volga’ (230d instant) cartied 266 bales for Euro- 
pean ports, ‘Total Export to all parts is now 
7,293 piculs, against 4,762 last year, and 9,495 at 
Same date in 1884. 

Hanks.—Vhe chief trade has been in this depart- 
ment, and yesterday some important transactions 
were initiated in Sidnshukinds, These correspond 
with a similar transaction during Race week last 
lyear, but the present price is $050 against $450 
last October. Among the Settlements reported 
this week are Shimaru $600, Maribuso 8650, 
Hachofi $600. 

Filatures.—The only transaction of moment 
|has been a purchase of Tokosha at $735 or there- 
abouts. Holders have not maintained their extreme 
pretensions of a week ago, and Hakweurn could no 
doubt be done at 8780, with Kaimeisha at $770. 
Nothing doing in fine’ sizes, and quotations for 
these kinds are nominal. 

Re-reels.--Small_ business, rejections of former 
purchases much exceeding’ present. settlements. 
Some few parcels have been taken into. godown, 
but the quality of these leaves much to be desired, 
jand nothing” whatever is noted in the higher 
| grades. 

Kakeda.—Not a single attempt at business, and 
all quotations are withdrawn for the present. 

Oshiu.—One fairly large parcel of Hamatsuki 
taken into godown’ at $645; other sorts quite 
neglected. 










































Quorations.—(xe 
Hanks—No. 14 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) 


LK.) 















$680 to 700 
660 to 670 





Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu).. 650 to 660 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshi 640 to 650 
Hanks—No, 24 (Joshu) 630 to 635 
Hanks—No. 28 t0 3... 615 to 625 
Hanks—No. 3...... 600 to 610 
Hanks—No, 34 580 to 590 

latures—Extra, S00 to 320 





latures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ..... 


Fi \ 77 to 790 
Filatures—No. 1513/15, 14/16 deniers. 


760 to 780 





















filatares—No. 1, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 740 to 750 
latures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 740 to 750 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/13 deniers .. 720 to 730 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .. 80 to 7o0 
Re-reels—(Shinshu and Oshu) Best No. t....0. 740 to 750 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers... 720 t0 730 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers . 700 to 710 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers... $0 to 690 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 660 to 670 
Kakedas—Extra = 
Kakedas—No.1 .. _ 
Kakedas—No. 14 = 
Kakedas—No. 2 - 
Kakedas—No. 2} = 
Kakedas—No. 3 Ss 
Kakedas—No. 34 = 
Kakedas—No, 4 - 
Oshu Sendai = 
Hamatsuk 125 to 635 


Hamatsuki—No, 3, 
Sodai—No. 2h a4 re 


Export ‘Tables, Raw Sill, to 29th Oct., 
Saacoe 1886.8). 1885.86. 














Bates. Bau 
Europe vee 3147 
America see 4130 5,301 
2 Bales 7,27; 2 10,247 
Total ..... $B 277 ay 247 
tal oom {Pets Jay es 
Settlements and Direct 2 "ots. cubs A 
Expo Meee tay 8i700 sSigee; 10,190: 
Stock, agth October... 11,300 10,200 7,500 
Available suppliestodate 20,000 15,000 17,600 
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WASTE SILK. 
Again we have to report a slight fall 
this branch ; still business done amounts to 600 
piculs for the week, divided thus :—Cocoons (vs 
rious) 275 piculs, Voshi-tto 210 piculs, Kibiso 65 

iculs, Neri 50 piculs. No trade for “Direct” 
Export this time. 

Cocoons have had the lion’s share of attention 5 
there has also been considerable business in ordi 
nary descriptions of Nosh! and Kibiso, but. the 
higher grades throughout have been entirely 
neglected. Supplies roll in with undiminished 
volume, and Stocks of all kinds are heavy. Quo- 
tations are generally well maintained, but it looks 
as though sellers must moderate their pretensions 
if they wish to do a large trade. 

‘The M. M. steamship Volga on the 23rd instant 
cartied 189 bales various Iaste for Europe, and 
the ill-fated Canal boat Normanton had 50 bales 
Pierced Cocoons for New York. These shipments 
bring the present Export up to 7,907 piculs, against 
2,083 piculs last year and 8,5g1 piculs at agth Oc- 
tober, 1884. 

Cocoons—A fair amount of business passing 
hewein, all descriptions including Zama, Waste, and 
Ya mamai getting a share of the trade. ‘The pre- 
sent Stock is nearly all composed of the inferior 
kinds, the recognised qualities of “Pierced ” be- 
ing hard to find. 

Noshi.—All the transactions have been in fair to 
middling Foshu at from $118 to $122, first cost. 
Other sorts entirely neglected at present, owing 
to the high range of values asked by dealers. 

Kibiso—All the business here has been in fair 
to middling Joshu at from $80 to $65, other 
kinds, including filatures, finding no buyers at 
quotations. 

Neri—About 50 piculs found buyers at very 
high prices, $30 being freely paid for ordinary un- 
cleaned stock, and $18 for veritable rubbish. 

Quorations.—(NEW WASTa.) 








































Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best . $130 to 150 
o—Filature, Best 180 to 190 
re, Good. 160 to 170 
ilature, Medium... — 
hiu, Good to Best 190 to 200 


150 to 160 
130 to 140 


(o—Bushu, Good to Best. 160 to 170 














o— Joshu, Best 150 to 100 
‘o—Joshu, Good 120 to 130 
Noshi-ito—oshu, Ordinary rio to 115 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 150 to 160, 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds... 130 to 140 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best 130 te 
Kibisu—Shinshu, Best ......... 100 to 110 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds goto os 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair... 85 to 80 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common 7oto 05 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good «20... ecco Goto 50 
Kibise—Hachoyi, Medium to Low 50to 40 
Kibise—Neri, Good to Common. Beto 20 
Mawata—Good to Best...... 250 to 265 


Export Table, Waste Silk, to 29th Oct., 1886:— 




















Suason 1886-87. 1885.86, 
th Picoue: 
Waste Sill 15729 
Pierced Cocoons 354 
7907 2,083 
Settlementsand Direct } "UH. metas wert. 
eee aiiea i e00, 4750 13,600 
Stock, 29th October...... 11,400 8,400 5,600 
Availablesuppliestodate 22,000 13,150. 19,260 





Exchange.—Silver hasmarched steadily upwards, 
and in sympathy therewith foreign exchange is now 
quoted firm at the following rates (bankers com- 
plaining loudly of the absence of bills) :—Lonpon, 
4 nys., Credits, 3/343 Documents, 3/325 6 m/s. 
Credits, 3/4; Documents, 3/4}; New York, 30 
d/s G. $7943 4 m/s. G. $81; Paris, 4 m/s., fes. 
4.173 6 m/s, [es. 4.20. Kinsatsu at par against 
silver coin. 

Estimated Sill Stock, 29th October, 188 

















Waste, 

















Raw. riewes ricuts. 
Hanks .. 2,625 | Pierced Cocoons ... 500 
Filature & Re-reels. 6,440 | Noshi-ito * 4940 
Kakeda eae 1,400 | Kibiso .. 5,400 
Sendai & Hamaisuki "570 | Maw. 435 
Taysaam Kinds....,. 265 , Sundries ...... 125 

Total piculs......11,300) Total piculs..... 11,400 

TEA. 


A moderate demand has characterized the pas! 
week's business, at slightly lower prices than act 
tually represented below. "The total Setilements 
aggregate 1,360 piculs, making the amount 194.445 
piculs for the season, against 162,195 piculs for the 
season 1885 at thesame period. Kobe Setilements 
for the current year foot 128,000 piculs against 
110,390 in 1885, and fully 11,000 piculs remain in 
stock. Thesteamship Harter which sailed from Kobe 
on the r4th, took 35,638 Ibs. for New York, and 
34,775 Ibs. for Canada. The steamship Antoni 
took from Yokohama on the 16th 117,584 Ibs. for 
New York, and 598,028 Ibs. for Canada, aggregat- 
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ing 715,612 Ibs. The Pacific Mail steamship 
City of Sydney took from Kobe on the roth inst 
6,638 Ibs. for New York, 62,368 Ibs. for Chicago, 
Soo Ibs. for San Francisco, and 20,549 Ibs. for 
Canada, making 120,375 Ibs. from that port. ‘The 
same steamer took from this port on the 21st inst 
13,837 Ibs. for New Vork, 55,566 Ibs. for Chicago, 
86, Francisco, and 9,655 Ibs. for 
Canada, aggregating 165,169 Ibs. The Suez Canal 
steamer Antonio took from Kobe on the 24th inst 
56,443 Ibs. for New York, and. 120,951 Ibs. for 
Canada. ‘The steamship Normantov, which left on 
the 23rd inst., for New York via Kobe, and has since 
been reported lost, took 5,000 Ibs. for New Yo 
146,075 Ibs, for Canada, aggregating 15 
‘The total shipments from Japan to date, 
the Normanton's cargo, are as follows:—For } 
York and Boston, 13,239,054 Ibs. for Chicago; 
Canada and elsewhere, 21,742,016 Ibs., and for 
San Francisco 3,954,735 Ibs. making the total 
38,936,705 Ibs. as compared with 32,963,243 Ibs. 














































Common .... $13. & under 
Good Common ay tors 
Medium ........ + 165 to18 
Good Medium 19 to 20} 
Fine 23 


EXCHANGE, 


Foreign Exchange has steadily risen, and closes 


firm at quotations. 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 





















3 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 334 
Sterling—Private 4 months? sight 3/34 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight... 4 
On Patis—Bank sight..svesssseevs I gato 
On Paris—Private 6 months? sight 20 
On Hongkong—Bank sight .. 7°), prem. 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ . 4%, dis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight 





On Shanghai—Private 10 days” sight. 
Gn New York—Bank Bills on demand 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sizht........ 394 
On San Francisco—Bank Billson demand... 754 
‘On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 704 


NOW READY, 


In 3 Parts, Demy 16mo, limp, 
A\ ROMANIZED JAPANESE READER; 
consisting of Jaranes: Anrcporrs, Max- 

ms, &c., in easy Written Siyle, with an Exezisit 
Tranystation and Norrs. By BASIL HALL 
CHAMBERLAIN, Professor of Japanese and 
Philology in the Imperial University of Japan; 
author of “A Simplified Grammar of the Japa- 
nese Language,” &c., &c. 

Part I—Jaranese. Text. 

Part I].—Encuis Traxstation. 

Part III.—Notrs. 

PRICE, $2.50. 




















The Hrogo News thus refers to the work :— 


We have to acknowledge the reecipt of A Romanized Japa 














nese Reader," consisting of Japanese anecdotes, inaxims, con: 
s) &e., by Mr. B. HH, Chamberlain, the author of the 

of the Japanese Language which’ was published a 

ago, ‘The Reader Is in three parts of convenient 








bound, and the typography re much seredit 
Dtlice, where the Work wos printed, Part 


upon the 
text of the anecdotes, fee.) Part 


I, contains the 





Japanese 
Ti. an. English transiation, 
notes intended to give information concerning the persons, 
ed in the Reader, to explain. allusia 
to bring out the literal 
fas possible in the transl 
an acknowledged authority up 
with the Japanese language, and has alws 
painstaking and conscientious in the pre 
wublications, that students may well ai 
In conjunction with the 
ought to prov 
studying the lang 
resident who wishes to 
upon the vernacular. 





ind Part TIL, is devoted to copious 
nd 













Yoxonama: Kerry 
& Watsu, Limited. 
Yokohama, June 4th, 1886. 


London: Tritswer & Co. 


NOW READY. 


EVIEW oF THE CHAPTER on PAINT- 
ING, in “L’Art Japona L. Gonsr. 


BY E. F. FENOLLOSA, 


To be obtained at the Office of the Fapan Mail 
and of Kerry andCo., Main Street, Yokohama 


Yokohama, August 8th, 885. 
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Consorate Mare, 
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STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN &Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1886. 
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STEEL RAILS, PLATES, 
ANGLES, TEES, 
TEE-BULBS, 2-BARS, CHANNELS, 





And other Sprctat Sections; also, Forernes 
and Castrnes of all kinds. 


THE STEEL COMPANY of SCOTLAND, 


Luotep, 
150, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW, 
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KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDES 
KILLS BUGS, 
FLEAS, 
MOTHS, 
BEETLES, 


THIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS 
to ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in destroying 
FLEAS, BUGS, COCKROACHES, BE 
MOTHS IN FURS, and every other 5; ecies of 
insect. Sportsmen will find this invaluable for de- 
stroying fleas in their dogs, as also ladies for their 
pet dogs. 

THIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT 
a SALE that it has tempted others to vend a so-called 
article in imitation. ‘The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED 
that packages of the genuine powder bear the auto- 
graph of THOMAS KEATING. Sold in Bottles. 

KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 

KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 

KEATING’S WORM TABLETS, 

KEATING'S WORM TABLETS. 


KEATING’S WORM TABLETS, 


EGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in ap- 
Pearance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of 
administering the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL. 
or THREAD WORMS. It is a pertectly safe and wold 





























INAL 


reparation, and is especially adapted for Children. Sold 
In Bottles, by all Drujctists: = 
Proprictor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 
October, 1886. 26 ins, 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu. 

tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “Health for all.’” The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pills. 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tribut 
says—T ordered the dragoman Mah 
Faker that [was a Doctor, and I had t 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis Ina short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served outa quantity of 
lolloway’s Pills, “These are most useful to an explorer, as 
takable purgative properties they create 
i uniteniable effect upon the patients, which satisties them 
of their value."” 









in Abyssinia,” 
t to infor 











SIMPLE, SArE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds.” It acts miraculously in healing ulceras 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his 
lished in 1371, say: 
way’s Ointment. 





traordinary travels in China, pub- 
Thad with me a quantity of Hollo- 
we to the people, and nothing 
3 and, in consequence, milk, 
| poured in upon us, until at last 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
of peas, and the demand became so great that | was 
‘d to lock up the small remaining ‘ stock.” 
Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World. 


May rst, 1885, 
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YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 
Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 26 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Macuinery coxstructep ror Boars burnt aproap, 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, timitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 
MANUPACTURERS OP 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


CAST TRON PIPBSB. 


Offices :—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


KOEPPEN & WENKE, 


Bertts, $.0., 58, Watpenar-Staeer. 


LAMP-FACTORY. 


Esrantisuzy 1830. 


EXPORT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


PRICE.LISTS & PATTERN-BOOKS WILL BE SENT GRATIS. 
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SCCQOME JAPA VERBS,” being a 

short Lut valuable Treatise on the use of 
Javanese Vins of Savinc, SreaKiNG, TELLING, 
&c, 


FOR GAS, WATER, STEAM ETC., 
LLOYD & LLOYD, 








with their related Nouns. 
PRICE. FIFTY CENTS. 
To be obtained at the Office of the Fapan 
Mail, or of Kerry & Warsu, Limited. 








ALBION TUBE WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 








EST AND — GHEAPI 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK, FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 

ich Nations should feel graieful.”"—Gee Annual Sale, 8,000,000 Jars. 







Invaluable for India as 
ig an Efficient Tonic in all 
nis cases of Weakness. 
Informed that the HeePS Food in the hottest 
70 able to offer the Climates, and for any 
% length of time. 


Fenchurch Avenue, London, Englan 


LLACOTT BEALE, 








~ Printed and Published for the Paoreteror, at N 
of No. 12, Bluif, Yokohama, 


ain Street, Settlement, by 
ATURDAY, October goth, 1896, 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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The Sayan Weekly 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LI 





ERATURE AND ART. 











“No. 19, Vou. VL] mma 


YOKOHAMA, NOVEMBER 6tu, 1886. wiz am [S24 Per Annum. 








CONTENTS. 
Sores 
us 





oA RtICLYS 
Oriental Witnesses in British Courts 
Life in Japan and Religious Belief 





New Curiosities. a 
‘The same Goal by diferent Routes sen 
Coagesrospgsce — 

‘ated Criticism 
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Tax Loss or Nonatastox." 
France, Cutna, asp tHe VATICAN 
Lavest Tatronasts 
Suirrtva Iwiacuicesce 
Comssmctat Inreitteence, 


The Sapan Weekly Anil, 


“PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIE: 


















E QUE POURRA!” 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
Weexty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANaGer, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EDitor. 








Voxoane: SSirnnbey, November onus 1836. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS, 





Tue Naval Regatta will be held on the Sumida 
River the 13th instant 





A Cricket Matcw was played to-day, Yoko- 
hama Club v. The Navy 





Derina last month 11,050 pieces of bronze were 
manufactured and sold by one firm in Kyéto. 





DEFINITE arrang’ 
gress for the fort 


M. Bertin, of the Naval Department, has re- 
ceived an additional appointment in the General 


Staff Office. 





ments are said to be in pro- 





fication of Tsushima, 












HLLIL, Parsee Harv visited the Printing Bureau 
the 28th ultimo, and the Naval College the 
following day. 


Mr. Yamapa, Governor of Tottori Prefecture, 
who had been staying in the capital, left the 30th 
ultimo for Tottori. 





Tue butchers in the capital are arranging for 
establishing a meat market at Tamachi before 
the end of this year. 


Tue daily arrival of tea at Kobe is 25,000 Ain, 
but not more that half that quantity finds 
foreign buyers. 








Tue Athletic Meeting of the Yokohama Cricket 
Club took place on Tuesday last, and was a 
successful gatherit 





Mr. Megorta Yosinuest, lately appointed Japa- 
nese Consul at Fusan, left Kobe the 28th ultimo 
ma Ma 








in the Sa Mn 


Te chief inspectors of police from various pre- 
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|fectures, who had heen staying in the capital, 
“ 


left the 31st ultimo for their respective posts, 


A Cuinese resident at No. 157, Yokohama, is 
said to be making preparations to publish a 
Chinese journal. 


Mr. Sepa, Governor of Hiroshima Prefecture, 
who has been staying in the capital, left the 30th 
ultimo for Hiroshima. 


Tue British Admiral and a number of his offi- 
cers have had the honour of being presented to 


| His Majesty the Emperor. 


Messrs, Sext, Hara, Tsuji, Nagao, and Koba- 
yashi, have been appointed a committee in the 
Japan Educational Society. 


Att commanders of garrisons throughout the 
empire will arrive in the capital about the 2oth 
instant to attend a conference. 


Vice, 





Mr. Yositxawa, Iinister of State for 
Home Affairs, arrived at Kanazawa the 23th ult. 
from an official tour in Néshu. 





A Fine steam launch of 8-horse-power, recently 
built at the Kawasaki Yard, has been purchased 
for the Kobe Post Office. 


Tueir Impertat Hicunesses Prince anp Prin- 
cess Fusuimt, who had been staying at Atami, 
returned to the capital the 30th ultimo. 


Mr. Kato Hiroyvat, Senator, will give a lecture 
on science every Wednesday, in the Science 
Department, to the third term students, 





Mosr of the districts where cholera has pre- 
vailed have been officially declared free of the 
disease during the past ten days. 


Messxs. Tecnow and J. F. Lowder received 
Third and Fourth-class decorations respectively 
from the Emperor the 2yth ulttmo. 





Tur ceremony of conferring orders of merit on 
a number of civil and military officers took 
place 2yth ultimo in the Imperial Palace. 


Dr. Sanext Ricuixo, an army surgeon, visited 
the palace the 2gth ultimo, and was admitted to 
a farewell audience of I1.I.M. the Emperor. 





Cuorra having entirely disappeared from 
saki, the restrictions on places of amuse- 
ment and festivals have been removed. 


Tut late Japanese Minister to Russia and Mrs. 
Hanabusa, left the capital the 31st ultimo for 
Okayama, to worship at the ancestral tombs, 











Mr. Nisut Naxivort, President of the Tokyd 
Count of Appeal, returned to the capital the 28th 
ultimo from a visit to various provincial courts. 


is a considerable demand in China for 
saké, particularly for that brewed at Nada, and 














every steamer now takes a large consignment, 


Ma, Taxauasut, Governor of Tokyd, returne 





It is stated that the governor has lately purchased 





to the capital the 3rst ultimo from Shiohara. | 


several lots of waste land near Shiohara with the 
intention of erecting a country residence thereon 
and reclaiming the land. 


HLM. tue Express, who went the 28th ultimo 
to Kanayama in Gumma Prefecture, on a tour 
of pleasure, returned to the capital the 30th 
ultimo. 


Mr. Sarro Sxurcuiro, lately appointed coun- 
sellor, who has been ordered to visit European 
countries, left Yokohama the 3oth ultimo in the 
Oceanic. 


Owine to the small number of cholera prtients 
in the capital, all hospitals will be closed the 
15th instant, except one at Honjd, which will be 
kept open, 


Ir is stated that the authorities contemplate 
erecting a fort at Tomagashima which will 
entirely command the channel that leads to 
Kobe. 


Ir is stated that the Tokaido Railway will be 
completed from Kanagawa to Sakawagawa next 
year in time to open the line to the latter point 
in July. 


Tue steamers of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
plying between Nagasaki and Viadivostock and 
‘Tientsin are reported to be carrying full cargoes 
every voyage, 


OveR 2,000,000 yen in fempo, stored in the 
Treasury godowns at Osaka, will be immediately 
sent to the Mint to be converted into modern 
bronze coins. 


Mr. Sawa, chief commissioner of the Record 
Bureau in the Home Office, has been appoined 
to take charge of the committee to investigate 
the Press Laws. 


Tue] Cricket Match, Yokohama Club v. Navy 
and TOkyd, was played on Wednesday, and 
resulted in favour of the combination by 17 runs 
on the first innings. 





Tue Yamashiro Tea Preparing Company is 
said to have made arrangements with the Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha for the carriage of its tea to 
America next season. 


Ir is stated that Mr. Techow, who has received 
a third-class: decoration, will leave Japan about 
she 18th or tgth instant for home, his term of 
tervice having expired. 


Ix order to obtain a correct estimate of the flow 
of water in connection with the proposed Osaka 
Waterworks, gauges will be placed at Minoyama 
and six other places. 


Mx, Mursu Muxenrrsu, lately appointed a Mi- 
nister in reserve, will take up the business in the 
Administrative Bureau which has hitherto been 
| conducted by Mr. Saito. 








Asap scono, one of the suite of 1.1.H. 
e Fushimi, was permitted the 2gth ultimo 
to accept and wear decorations conferred on him 
by H.LH. the Emperor of Austro-Hungary, 
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the Ki: 
Denmark. 





TIES THE EmrrROR AND 





Tuer Ivpertan Ma. 
Empress left the Palace the 1st instant at 6 p.m 
for Fukiage Park and witnessed a performance 
of Chiarini’s Circus. 








Tur Finance Department notified, the rst in- 
stant, that a drawing of sen 3,0c0,coo of the! 
Seven per Cent. Pension Bonds will take place 
during this month. 





Mr. Karaoxa Tositxazv, a Chamberlain of the 
Imperial Household, who went the other 
ial business, returned to 








Akita Prefecture on offi 
the capital the 3rst ultimo. 


Tue Tramway Company are now making pre- 
parations io construct a branch line from Kudan 
to Nihonbashi where it connects with the main 
line in front of Echi 





HLH. Privce Arisucawa, Commander in- 
Chief of the Imperial Body-guards, who went 
the other day to Chiba Prefecture, returned to 
the capital the 27th ultimo. 








Tne cstimated cost of the Kobe-Iimeji r: 





work will be commenced 


to 





is yen 
so soon as acontractor can be fou 
take the work for that sum. 


3.250, and the 
under- 








Tue Osaka Shosen Kaisha Leing about to run 
a regular mail line to ports in the Inland Sea, 
eleven of their most powerful steamers have 
been selected for the service. 








Tue direct shipments of tea made by the pro- 
ducers of Shiga Ken having been entirely suc- 
they have resolved to engage in the 


cessful, 
business on an extensive scale. 


Ir was recently reported that a site in Yama- 
shiro for a branch of the Imperial University 
had been selected at Odano, in Kadono-gori, 
but the rum: 





Mr, Ovana Ts’ 
secretary to Count Inouye, removed the tst 
instant, to the off lence in the Foreign 
Office hitherto occupied by Mr. Saito Shuichiro. 


suns, lately appointed private 









Tue Maya Kan and Akagi Kan, which are in 
course of construction at the Onohama Ship- 
building Yard, will be atiached to the third 


Admiralty Office at Guko, when they are com- 





pleted. 





Viscount Taxt, Minister of State for the Agri- 
cultural and Commercial Department, was per- 
mitted the zyth wl 





notoaccept and wear a first- 





class decoration conferred cn iim by HI.M. 
the C 


ar 





Toxveawa lesaro, accompanied by Mr. 
nchi, left the capital the 3rst ultimo for 
health of 
un of the Toku- 








his 





adopted 
gava line). 
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lof sixty, assembled at the Rokumei- 








and 46 respectively, against 369 women and 68 
nls in April last, showing a decrease of 83 






| sel 
women and 22 girls since the latter month. 


Mrssexs, Karsusapa, Governor of Aichi Prefec- 
tare, and T Governor of Ishikawa Pre- 
fecture, who have been staying in the capital, 








amura 


left the zgth and 30th ultimo respectively for 





Aichi and Ishikaw 





Corntess T10, and other ladies to the number 
an, the 
4th instant, to discuss the® preliminary arrange- 
ments for holding a meeting of the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society 

Mr, Isrrt, a wealthy merchant in Hikone, Shiga 
Prefecture, left Yokohama, the 30th ultimo, for 
San Francisco, with the object of remaining 
abroad for six years in order to acquaint himself 
with the condition of trade. 








Mr. Nisnnrera Surero, chief commissioner of 
the Enginearing Bureau in the Home Office, 
hasbeen presented with a pair of flower vases by 
Government in recognition of his services while 
Governor of Okinawa Prefecture. 





Dvarse February and March last, exports from 
Kobe were each month ye 438,900, and im- 
| ports yen 579,000. In September the exports 
jhad nearly doubled, while the imports had de- 
creased by over sen 25,000. 


Ir is intimated from the Spanish Charge 7A 
faires to the Foreign Office that, owing to the 
departure of Mr. Wolff, acting Spanish Consul 
at Yokohama, Mr. von Kreitner, Consul for 
Austro-Hungary, is authorized to succeed him. 





1.B.M, Minister has intimated to the Foreign 
Office that during the absence of Mr. J. J. 
Enslic, I1.B.M, Acting Consul at Nagasaki, 
who will shortly take one month’s leave of 
absence, Mr. A. M. Chalmers will represent him, 


Ix is intimated to the Hakodate Branch Board 
of the Tlokkaido Administration that Mr. J. J. 
Quin, H.B.Mf. Consul at Hakodate, having left 
on the 22nd ultimo on a tour through neigh- 
bouring localities, during his absence the Con- 
late will be closed. 











Mr. Yosnipa, Vice-Minister of the Agricultural 
and Commercial Department, will leave the 
capital about the gth instant to attend the cere- 
mony of conferring prizes at the competitive 





jon in Hiroshima Prefecture, which is 





fixed to take place the r4th instant. 


RE TATIVES Of the residents of Yokkaichi 
have received permission from the Government 
ablished a Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 











Ty 


to start a commercia 


Association 
paper called 


members of the 





proy 


he J’ 


ELIM. 
of 








thaichi Shimpo. 


. TIE Emperor, accompanied by a num- 
the Imperial Iousehold, 
1 the Imperial University the morning of 
he 2yih ultimo, Ilis Majestey was received by 
ces of the Blood, Mr, Watanabe, President, 
other of and 


ver officials of 











ts of the Universi 









uti 





n, proceeded, under the 


he, to Hotanical 





e evening. 


r is unusually dull, dea 


shewing no inclinasion whatever 








to 


le 











operate. Sales of Yarns and Textile Fabrics 
have been exceedingly small, and the same may 
be said of Metals and Kerosene. Of the latter 
commodity, however, clearances have been satis- 
factory, and country dea'ers are reported to be 
short of Oil; holders are consequently firm, and 
look forward to extensive transactions and 
higher prices at no distant date. Sugar is slow 
of sale, though values are unaltered. Of Ex- 
ports, Silk has seen a small and quiet business, 
the total not exceeding 300 bales, of which one- 
third has been for direct export, principally to 
America, From the latter quarter, however, the 
demand has ceased, and it is scarcely to be 
expected that European markets can continue 
much longer to pay the high prices—$200 per 
picul over those of this time last season—de- 
manded here. The supply continues to come in, 
and stock on the spot was never so large 
as at the present moment. Holders, however, 
with the assistance of the Japanese Banks, 
speak confidently of being able to maintain 
current rates. In Waste Silk the business has 
averaged 100 piculs per diem at full prices. The 
stock is heavy and constantly arriving, and 
dealers seem more inclined to hold on than to 
make concessions. Tea has only been sparingly 
dealt in, buyers’ prices being one and two dollars 
per picul lower for the sorts on offer than the 
rates for which they are held, and the result has 
been a restricted business. Foreign Exchange 
is firm, though scarcely in sympathy with the 
latest alteration in the value of silver. 








NOTES. 





Tue Third of November was this year blessed with 
Emperor's weather—very seldom, as last year, 
is the sky unpropitious. Owing to recent rains, 
however, the ground was soft, and the Hibiya 
Parade Ground was soon trampled into mud by 
the regiments of horse and foot marshalled there 
for the annual review on His Majesty's birthday. 
A few minutes [after 8 o’clock H.E. Count 
Oyama, Minister of War, arrived in a carriage, 
and during the next half-hour the members of 
the diplomatic corps and Japanese of high rank 
gathered slowly. The German Minister and 
Consul were conspicuous on horseback in the 
brilliant uniforms of the Red and Blue Hussars, 
and the secretary in Blue Dragoon uniform ; but 
the absence of the representatives of Great Bri- 
tain, the United States, Russia, and Holland made 
the diplomatic attendance seem very meagre. 
About nine o'clock His Imperial Majesty arrived 
in a carriage and pair, accompanied by Prince 
Arisugawa, Prince Fushimi, and a considerable 
suite. Thereafter he proceeded to inspect the 
troops, who numbered about 8,000, and were un- 
der the command of General Miyoshi. The new 
uniforms of blue with yellow or red facings are 
noticeably a great improvement on the old. 
‘The inspection finished, with no other mishap 
than a runaway horse, the bands struck up the 
music for the march past. As the train of artil- 
lery was passing the Emperor, the wheel-horse 
of one of the limbers fell, and necessitated a 
divergence from the route on the part of the 
cavalry who were coming up. These last pre- 
sented an admirable front, and did credit to 
their training. At the finish, shortly after half- 
past nine, Ilis Majesty drove off. 





the Minister of State 
Foreign Affairs and 
one of the most br 
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on the 3rd instant, in commemoration of His 
Majesty the Emperor's birthday. The de- 
coration of the building appears to have been 
entrusted entirely to Japanese taste, and we 
need scarcely say that the result was admirable. 
The spacious hall within the vestibule was con- 
verted into a garden of chrysanthemums, a 
profusion of these flowers being trained along 
trellises or massed in handsome pots and vases. 
To complete the delusion, clumps of richly 
boughed bamboos grew here and there among 
rockeries and deep beds of moss, while in 
charming contrast to their featherly foliage there 
stood, a little to the left of the main staircase, a 
guarled old trunk, covered with leafless branches 
bearing a profusion of red berries among which 
were perched numbers of bright plumaged birds. 
The balustrade of the main staircase was com- 
pletely swathed in moss and wreathed with 
chrysanthemums, and a recess on the upper 
Janding, in which the ladies’ refreshment buffet 
stood, was converted into an arbour of wistaria. 
The decoration of the ball-room itself consisted 
chiefly of flag draperies, but a brilliant and 
Picturesque effect was produced by clusters of 
electric lights suspended from floral wreathes 
with with which the entire ceiling was festooned. 
From eight to nine hundred guests were pre- 
sent, including Princes of the Blood, all the 
high dignitaries of State from the Minister Pre- 
sident downwards, the members of the Corps 
Diplomatique, numerous officers and officials of 
rank, and the principal foreign residents of 
Toky6 and Yokohama. An exceptionally large 
number of Japanese ladies graced the scene, 
and it was very noticeable that among them all 
only two wore the costume of their country. 
These two were supported in their conservatism 
by the members of the Chinese Legation, in- 
cluding three ladies—a minority conspicuous by 
its exceeding smallness. It is plain that the die 
is cast. Those who have hithertohoped against 
hope that the movement in favour of foreign 
costume might be arrested before it swept away 
the graceful and comfortable habiliments of the 
fair sex in Japan, must now resign themselves to 
the inevitable. The leaders of public thought 
have evidently made up their minds that 
a ‘nation cannot possibly bestride the mar- 
gin of Western civilization, but must stand 
cither within it entirely or without it altogether. 
Perhaps they are right. At any rate, so far as 
this question of costume is concerned, there is 
some comfort in the fact that the ladies of 
Japan, in their manner of wearing it, begin to 
display all the versatility for which their race is 
remarkable. It was a subject of general com- 
ment at the ball of which we speak, that the 
incongruities which formerly discredited the 
introduction of the new style, had well nigh 
disappeared, and that the wearers of the im- 
ported costume had already learned how to 
lend to it something of their own peculiar grace 
and naturalness. Their Excellencies Counts 
Ito and Inouye may well have viewed with 
satisfaction this new evidence of the nation’s 
ability and readiness to adapt itself to the re- 
forms which they were not the least conspicuous 
in originating, and are still the most powerful 
to support. 


M. Cutartst and his troupe had the honour of 
performing before His Majesty the Emperor in 
the Imperial Park, Fukiage, on Monday after- 
noon. It had been understood for some time 
that this performance would ‘take place, but it 
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was considerately deferred until the time came 
for the removal of the circus from Kanda, where 
it had been drawing large audiences for two 
months, to Tsujiki. By this device any inter- 
ruption of the usual public performances was 
avoided. The tents were spread in the spacious 
manége of the Park, the only change in the 
arrangement of the interior being that a lofty 
rostrum was erected at one end of the principal 
tent for the accommodation of t!e Imperial 
Court. By His Majesty's command cards of 
invitation were issued to a large number of 
officials and officers of the army and navy, to 
the foreign employés of the Government, and to 
a few other persons. The general body of those 
invited had taken their places by 6.15 p.m., 
and at 6.30 punctually Their Majesties the Em- 
peror and Empress, attended by ‘Their Imperial 
Hignesses Prince and Princess Arisugawa, His 
Excellency the Minister President of State and 
Countess Ito, and by some other distinguished 
personages, entered the Imperialbox. There were 
aconsiderable number of Japanese ladies pre- 
sent, and all—with the exception of a few ladies 
in waiting who wore the usual Court costume— 
The Empress 
was attired in a robe and mantle of black silk, 
the uniformity of her toiletie being relieved only 
by a white ostrich feather in her hat. The 
costume became her admirably, and the grace 
and dignity with which she carried it were the 
subject of universal remark. ‘The Emperor wore 
the undress uniform of the Imperial Guard, 
the only decoration on his breast being the star 
of the Chrysanthemum, In short, with the 
exception of the little group of ladies whose 
scarlet kakama furnished a bright point of 
colour, it would have been impossible for a 
casual visitor to guess that the scene before him 
was not European. Of the performance itself 
it is scarcely necessary to speak. The whole 
troupe exerted themselves to the utmost, and 
their efforts were again and again grected with 
rounds of applause. Their Imperial Majesties 
were evidently interested in several of the feats, 
though they preserved throughout much of the 
unbending reserve prescribed by the traditional 
etiquette of Japanese Imperialism. 





were dressed in European style. 








Tue extraordinary story told by the survivors 
of the Normanton has naturally created a most 
painful sensation among the Japanese. The 
annals of the sea are rich in instances where 
chivalrous courage and a high sense of duty in- 
duced the commanders of vessels, their officers, 
and even common seamen to go down with their 
ships rather than make any attempt to save 
their own lives before the last of the passengers 
entrusted to their charge had been safely taken 
off. But happily there are few, if any, cases 
like that of the Wormanton, where twenty-six 
officers and sailors rowed away from a sinking 
vessel leaving the whole of their passengers, 
twenty three in number, to perish helplessly. 
The ship, we are told, going full speed through 
thick darkness and heavy seas, struck amid- 
ships on a pinnacle rock and, cras 
into fifteen fathoms of water, immediately began 
to fill. 
enough to have saved every one. 





ing over it 


There were plenty of boats—more than 
These were 
lowered at once without suffering any damage 
and by the time they were in the water, the 
vessel had settled down, Then occurred the 
incredible incident which imparts such a shock- 
ing element to the tragedy. The passengers 
consisted of twenty-three Japanese. None of 








them, it is said, could speak Eng 
there was no 


sh, and 
one among the crew who could 
communicate with them in their own langue 
twenty-three persons, including 
“huddled together in the alley- 
water washing fore and aft 
sisted all attempts to induce 
them to go into the boats.” They were not 
paralysed by terror, It is not a trait of Japa- 
nese disposition to become helpless in the pre- 
sence of danger, and, moreover, we are told that 
“they showed no signs of fear.” What we have 
to believe is that they were visited by some ac. 
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cess of strange infatuation, so unnatural and so 
unreasoning that they ceased to be able to 
recognise the danger of remaining by a ship 
which was rapidly settling down in the water, 
and from which the officers and crew were has- 
tening to fly. It is declared that the captain 
and several of his men did everything in their 
power to shake this miraculous obstinacy. But 
all to no purpose. ‘The twenty-three unfor- 
tunates remained unmoved and immovable 
although the condition of the vessel had become 
so perilous that the boatswain, who is said to 
have persisted longest in the endeavour to move 
them, was obliged to 
overboard. Did this story fall within the range 
of human credulity, there would still be a heavy 
charge to prefer against the captain and his 
men. For if they found themselves unable to 
communicate by word of mouth with their pas- 
sengers, for whose safety they were morally 
responsible, there still 
them twenty-six pairs of arms 
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remained available to 
and hands to en- 
force an order on which depended the saving of 
many lives. Sailors are not usually del 
to the method's they employ to effect their pur- 
pose, especially when life or death han 
the 








ate as 





on 
And although the tale needs no 





issue. 
corollary to heighten its incredibility, there is 
still another very suggestive incident. The 
crew of the vessel numbered thirty-nine, all told. 
Among these were twelve firemen, Every one 
of the firemen was lost, and not one of the crew 
perished, excepta man who fell overboard in the 
act of lowering the boats. It is asserted that 
three of these firemen died in the boats from 
exhaustion. 





It is hard to understand why sis- 
teen hours in a well-manned boat, under no very 
exceptional conditions as to sea and weather, 
should have killed three men. But let that pass. 
The fate of the other nine firemen is the point. 
How came it that they alone of the crew went 
down with the sinking ship? If the captain 
and his officers really made so many efforts to 
shake the supernatural mood of their Japanese 
passengers, had they not also time, before flying 
from the vessel, to summon the firemen from 
below? And if they fled without waiting to 
summon their comrades, what becomes of that 
mysterious scene the alley-way, where 
twenty-three placid Japanese resisted numerous 
attempts to save their lives, and resigned them- 
selves without fear to the company of a sinking 
ship while boats that would have rescued them 
were vainly waiting to be occupied ? 
be more heard of this affair, we 
moment we can only wish that 
had sailed und 
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The Court at Kobe has acquitted her of blame, 
but, so far as the evidence now befure us is 
| conceme ecision will scarcely be en- 
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by the reply which his arguments elicited from 
Mr, Medley at the instance of the Cobden 
Club. On the contrary, he returns to the 
charge with renewed vigour in an essay recently 
published. His chief purpose in writing is 
to combat the contention that every importa- 
tion of foreign goods into a country must be 
balanced by a corresponding exportation of that 
country’s products. Every one knows that, so 
far as actual commodities are concerned, no 
such equilibrium exists in England's case, since 
she imports a great deal more of these than she 
exports. But Free Traders contend that appear- 
ances are deceptive in this matter. In modern 
times, they say, England has lent hundreds 
of millions sterling to foreign countries. It is 
not to be supposed for amoment that she lent 
these enormous sums in gold or silver. What 
she gave to foreign nations was the outcome of 
her factories ; as machines, ships, railway plant, 
and so forth. In short, she exported the pro- 
ducts of her labour, and foreign countries 
became her debtor to that extent. She i 
then in the position of a creditor receiv- 
ing large annual sums of interest from 
abroad, and with this interest—which is vir- 
tually the price of previous exports — she 
pays for the apparent excess of her imports. 
In other words, there is equilibrium between the 
two branches of her trade. Lord Penzance 
does not deny that such isthe case. He admits 
Mr. Medley’s assertion, but claims that it only 
goes to support the argument of the Fair 
Traders, since, if England pays for her surplus 
imports with foreign securities, she is making 
these purchases out of her savings, out of her 
previously acquired wealth: in short, she does 
not procure her imports by the sale of her 
“current labour as embodied in manufactured 








goods,” but by dissipating the wealth which 
former generations accumulated. It is strange 
that Lord Penzance should be blind to 
the retort which this contention of his will 
inevitably elicit. For if it is true that England 
made foreign countries her debtor, not by lend- 
ing them gold and silver, but by selling to them 
the products of her labour, it must be equally true 
that they discharge the interest and principal of 
their obligations by similar means. In other 
words, they send to England for this purpose, 
not specie but produce or manufactured goods. 
The greater the quantity of such produce and 
goods, the more will British imports exceed 
British exports. But to say that England, by 
receiving these articles, dissipates her previous 
savings, is much as though one should assert 
thata King was dissipating the result of his 
military victories by receiving annual tribute from 
peoples whom he had conquered in war. 





Tue Hongkong Daily Press contains the fol- 
lowing account of the prelude to another 
probable trouble between the British Local 
authorities and the Chinese :— 


‘The celebrated seizure of the alleged pirate Chang 
Chi in this colony by Chinese seamen from a gunboat 
belonging to the Foochow Squadron, has been quickly 
followed by znother case almost equally flagrant. A 
man named Fung Afung, an alleged district headman 
of the Triad Society, having been inveigled into a 
launch, was there seized and carried forcibly to 
Kowloon City. Fung Afung lives at To Kwa Wan, 
British Kowloon, near the Chinese border, and he 
carries on the business of a Chinese medical pr: 
tioner, He is believed to be the headman of the Triad 
Society in that district, and of so dangerous a character 
hat a reward o 10 has been offered by the Chinese 

‘horities for his arrest for a considerable time, As, 

ever, Fung was careful not to go over the border, 
he’ Chinese authorities did not care to violate 
soil, his arrest did not come off until a piece of 
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strategy was successfully played upon him on Sunday 
last. ‘That morning a man went to him at his hou: 
and told him he had a friend very sick in Hongkong, 
and that he believed some famous pills Fung knew of 
would restore him to health. He did not know where 
to get them himself, and if Fung would come with 
him across to Hongkong, he would reward him hand 
somely for his trouble. Fung was completely taken in 
by this plausible ruse, and he at once agreed to come 
across to dothis mission, He took the ferry launch 
from Hung Ham, and in Hongkong he procured his 
treacherous customer the pills so much desired. He 
then took the next launch back, which happened to be 
one of Tok Kee’s ferries, which ply between Hongkong, 
Hung Ham, and Kowloon City, and he did not gather 
the fact that among the many passengers on board the 
launch werea number of Chinese soldiersin plain clothes. 

In the ordinary course of events the launch should 
have proceeded first to Hung Ham, but owing to in- 
structions from the Kowloon City soldiers, she made 
direct for that town, As soon as Fung saw what was 
taking place he at once had great migivings, as he 
knew his life was not worth much if he landed there, 
and as the launch passed the point at the Docks he 
made a bold bid for freedom, Ie sprang over the side, 
but unfortunately for him there was a sampan passing, 
and this being hailed from the launch, went in pursuit 
of him, and those on board seized him before he could 
make the shore. They brought him back to the launch, 
where he was put in the cabin below, and kept there 
till the launch was alongside the stone wharf at Kow- 
loon City, The authorities there took charge of him, 
and he is now a prisoner there, with every chance of 
losing his head unless the British authorities succeed 
in rescuing him, Such an open act in the presence of 
a crowd of passengers could not long fail to reach the 
cars of the Authorities of this colony. It happened 
that there was on board this launch a’coolie employed 
at the Hung Ham Police Station, and when the launch 

wut back to land the passengers who ought to have 
been dropped there before, heat once paveinformation 
to the Police here, who conveyed the intelligence across 
the water without delay. ‘There is no doubt about the 
man's arrest, and small chance of any inaccuracy as to 
the way he was seized, as Police Inspector Perry was 
over at Kowloon City the next day, and the Mandarin in 
charge there informed him that he had arrested the man 
Fung. He stated, however, that the man was merely 
arrested at the stone wharf there, having been seen to 
land from the ferry launch, Of course the man could 
not have got there by fair means, as Kowloon City is 
the last place he would think of ‘going to of his own 
free will, and then there remains the jump overboard 
and the subsequent arrest and forcible detention in the 
cabin, besides the instructions the master of the launch 
received to go direct to Kowloon. All this was 
witnessed bya great number of passengers, and it is 
impossible to doubt the truth of the story, The master 
of the launch also corroborates, for he states, as an 
excuse for his share in the matter, that he was power 
less with the soldiers on board, and had no option but 
to obey their commands, 



































‘Tur question of Freight Rings and the injurious 
effect they exercise upon commerce by keeping 
up the cost of transportation, is beginning to at- 
tract serious attention in England. The London 
Economist writes strongly on the subject, and 
its article has elicted a letter from a city merchant 


who delivers himself of the following opinions :— 


You charge merchants with conferring the power of in- 
jury by their supineness and shortsightedness. 

Tdo not know how far this charge may be true in regard 
to the Australian and Indian trades. Without admitting 
its correctness as applied to merchants connected with the 
(ilies, Bae, aril abe sigan | wigiree peed 
that there is also to be contended against the powerful ele- 
ments of self-interest, arising from the remuneration and 
advantages secured by. merchants who act_as agents in the 
Eastern potts for certain lines of steamers in the ring. 

‘These merchants ate some of the largest shippers in the 
Eastern trade, and_as they co-operate with the ring, the 
difficulty of successful opposition 1s vastly increased. And 
something more than supineness and shortsightedness has 
to be overcome. Some three or four years ago, certain 
merchants connected with China, feeling pressure, started 
a company, called the ‘China Shippers’ Mutual Steam 
Navigation Company, Limited,” to build steamers to run, 
it was understood, in the interests of merchant: opposed 
to those of shipowners. I fear, however, it will now be 
found that the interests as shipowners of those concerned 
have got the better of their interests as merchants, and 
that this line, if not actually in the conference, has been 
and is working in entire accord with it, 

As to the Peninsular and Oriental Company, would it 
put them in any way right if the directors, in reply to your 
challenge for information as the alleged’ guarantee fund, 
were to affirm that the company is not one of the guaran, 
tors? Surely not when the company is in the ring even if 
it be not guaranteed. And what excuse is sought to be 
made on behalf of the ring ?—that freights, owing to com- 
petition, were s0 low as to be unremunerative. "But thie we 
a condition of business which is, unfortunately, not eonfead 
to steamship owning, nor in that business to Australian, 
Indian, and Eastern fines. 

But jin regard to these Eastern lines, docs it not arise 
because most steamers owned by s ec, if not all, of the 
concetns working in combination are old-fashioned, ev pensing 
in their first cost as compared with present prices, poor 
carriers, and comparatively large coal consumers. “That io 
where the shoe pinches. And those in these rings want to 
exact from the commerce of this country such higher 



































freights as will enable them to run unsuitable vessels, which 
could not live in competition with the much cheaper and 
more suitable steamers of the present day, furnished with 
triple expansion engines and other improvements, 


Tue New York Nation has a pretty article on 
dreams. The writer sets out with the hypothesis 
that “the larger number are but ungoverned 
thoughts that have escaped from the guidance 
of the slumbering will”; and adds that “the 
course of these wild fancies often brings a 
revelation of our inmost selves; the ways along 
which rush these steeds of our imagination often 
indicate the lines of our spiritual life.” As 
cases in point he mentions the well-known 
dreams of Wordsworth and George Sand. 
Wordsworth, especially when he was in London, 
dreamed repeatedly that he was a large bird 
“soaring and floating where he would”; and 
that his chief exhilaration consisted in soaring 
above the other birds which surrounded him. 
George Sand, from her tenderest toher maturest 
years, used to have repeated visions of a boat 
full of dulcet-voiced friends with whom she 
floated over azure seas to some unknown shore 
of enchanted loveliness, It will be observed 
that in the cases of both these celebrities the 
sensation of floating was predominant; a sensa- 
tion which medical men are wont to associate 
with defective digestion. Perhaps less poetic 
folks would have dreamed of drifting over 
precipices or sliding down banisters. We 
remember hearing of a metaphysician who 
drew terrible deductions as to the futher career 
of a small boy who was perpetually tormented 
with a dream of living in a rat-hole and sharing 
his couch with the dirty rodents. After the 
child’s parents had been rendered unhappy by 
the predictions of the wise man, it was dis- 
covered that one or more rats had actually been 
in the habit of travelling over the poor child's 
face in their nightly peregrinations. Steps were 
taken to alter their route, and the fell vision 
returned no more. We wonder whether the 
ways along which rushed these steeds of the 
small boy’s imagination indicated the lines of 
his spiritual life. 











A TREMENDOUS journalistic contest is impending 
in New York. The Zymes, of that city, as every 
one knows, has sent an expedition to explore 
Alaska. The expedition has already discovered, 
or professes to have discovered, a river, a lake, 
and three glaciers. The river is horribly muddy, 
In fact mud is its chief characteristic. But the 
leaders of the expedition, more enthusiastic 
than judicious, christened this dirty stream 
“the Jones River,” after Mr. George Jones, 
editor of the Zimes. Imagine the cordiality 
of such an invitation to jealous and malicious 
rival journalists! They frankly admit the 
appositeness of the epithet, but insist that 
the river was previously known as a mark 
on a twenty-year old map. Probably they 
added that Mr. Jones, too, only existed as 
a mark on paper until his injudicious flatterers 
began to call attention to his remarkable mud- 
diness. If they did not say this they said 
something scarcely less disagreeable; namely, 
that in the case of the editor of the Zimes “the 
calculated malice of splenetic age had been 
succeeded by the extempore lying of bumptious 
youth.” The Masion justly observes of this 
controversy :—“ When such differences as this 
occur on the discovery of the very first river 
and lake, one asks with a shudder: Where 
shall we be when the Zimes has filled up its 
map with other geographical finds?” 
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FRrENDS of Professor J. A, Ewing, late of Téky’ 
University, will remember that his appointment 
tothe chair of Engineering in University College, 
Dundee, was the immediate cause of his leay- 
ing Japan. This institution, founded by the 
munificence of the late Miss Baxter, is now in the 
fourth year of its existence, and seems to enjoy 
a large share of popular favour. For the benefit 
of the mercantile and working classes of the 
city, evening classes are made a prominent 
feature of the college work. There are courses 
in Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Engineering, Biology, Classics and Ancient 
History, English Literature and Modern Listory, 
French and Political Economy. Lectureships are 
to be founded in Fine Art, Education, Law, and 
other subjects, there being one already in Logic. 
Attendance on the science classes qualifies for 
the science degree at St. Andrew's University, 
without attendance at the University itself. 
Dundee youths who cannot afford to leave the 
city are thus enabled to obtain a degree from a 
teaching University, and are drawn away from 
the London University local examinations. In 
every way, as, for, instance by Saturday classes 
for teachers and those unable to attend on 
other days, the resources of this excellent 
college are being developed to their fullest 
extent. 





His Imprrrat Majzsty’s visit to the University 
came off the morning of the 29th. The students 
of the University, numbering close on 600, lined 
the street outside of the large iron gate at Kaga 
Yashi by which His Majesty was to enter: 
Within the gate on both sides of the path, were 
stationed the professors and higher officials 
of the University. Their Excellencies Count 
Oyama, Mr. Mori, and Mr, Watanabe, the Pre- 
sident, along with Messrs. Kanda, Tsuji, and 
other gentlemen of high official position, were 
in waiting at the doorway. His Majesty, arriv- 
ing about 9.15 a.m., first held an audience in 
the President's room for Professors and others 
of Sonia rank. Thereafter he visited the Col- 
leges in succession, commencing with the Phys- 
ical Institutes of the Science College. Profes- 
sors Yamagawa and Knott had prepared several 
interesting experiments in light, electricity, and 
magnetism, which were being carried on by the 
students of the Physical Laboratory. His 
Majesty then proceeded to the Chemistry 
Laboratory, where Dr. Divers and Professor 
Sakurai showed him the results of several ex- 
periments they had been engaged with on the 
ash of beef and rice and on other substances. 
A visit to the department of Sanitary Science 
was followed by an inspection of the dormito- 
ries, where a considerable time was spent. The 
next place visited was the Seismological Labora- 
tory, where Professor Sekiya exhibited a very 
complete set of appliances for recording and 
measuring earthquakes. In the I'hysiological, 
Anatomical, and Pathological departments, 
which were visited in succession, instruments, 
diagrams, and specimens of a typical nature 
had been carefully arranged, The same was 








true of the Biological Institutes, to whose bright | 


airy rooms His Majesty nest proceeded. Be- 
ginning at the Bot. 
specimens, and microscopic preparations were 
displayed by Professor Yatabe, the Imperial 
party passed through the Geological and Miner- 
alogical section to the portion devoied to the 
Zoologists. Geological maps of Ch 
and Korea, microscopes, goniometers, and all 
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the necessary implements of the Petrologist and 
Mineralogist, and fine specimens of natural 
crystals, among which magnificent rods of Japa- 
nese stibnite were specially noticeable, adorned 
the walls and tables. The naturalists liad, be- 
sides the obvious museum specimens of animal 
a good assortment of the instruments and che- 
micals necessary for the scientific study of life 
forms. An elaborate section-cutting instrument 
was shown in full working order, cutting fine mi- 
croscopic sections of anembryo chick. Leaving 
the Biological Laboratories, His Majesty crossed 
over to the Clinical and Surgical lecture-rooms, 
which occupy the same building as certain of 
the Hospital wards. So far, the buildings visited, 
though light, airy, and serviceable, had been all 
of a temporary kind. Indeed, a few months 
more will see the Chemical Laboratories trans- 
ferred to handsome new brick premises. But 
the Law and Literature Colleges of the Univer- 
sity have for some time occupied an admirably 
planned and handsome brick edifice, after 
designs by Mr. Conder, in the upper rooms of 
which the Library is at present housed. This 
was now visited, the Emperor entering in suc- 
cession the lecture-rooms of Professor Hozumi, 
who is a barrister of the Inner Temple, Dr. 
Rathgen, who was lecturing on Constitutional 
Law, Professor Toyama, who was lecturing on 
Psychology, and Professor Dixon, who was lec- 
turing on English Literature. After an inspee- 
tion of the Library His Majesty drove off about 
noon to the Botanic Gardens of the University 
which are situated in Koishikawa. The En- 
gineering College at Torano-mon was not visited. 
A new building in the Tudor style, after designs 
by Professor Tatsuno, is now in course of erec- 
tion in Kaga Yashiki, close to the Oji road, on a 
site formerly occupied by the housesof professors. 














Accorpine to the evidence collected by the 
Royal Commission on Trade Depression it 
appears that there is one radical reason for 
Germany's successful competition with Great 
Britain in the item of iron. That reason is that 
the ores used in Germany are better adapted to 
the basic process than the ores used in England. 
Mr. W. A. Donaldson, when examined by the 
Commission, explained that in Germany they 
mix Spanish ore with German ore, and thus 
produce a class of iron which competes with the 
Scotch metal in their own markets though not 
abroad. From this iron, however, by the Bes- 
semer process rails are manufactured which are 
largely exported to Canada, India and Australia. 
This is an important point, as showing that 
some of the causes of the decrease in the bulk 
of England's iron trade are not at present w! 
the control of capital or industr 











The same Mr, Donaldson 
interesting statement. The 


made. another 
year 1882 was 





exeptionally prosperous for those engaged in 


the iron business in Great Britain. A large 
volume of trade was done, and in spite of 
a brisk demand prices remained at a point 
which encouraged consumption. T 
conjuncture was referred by Mr. Don 
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the fact that considerable quantit 





of foreign 
hematite ore were imported and the manuf 





tures had at their disposal an ample supply of 


material at low rates. Had it bi 





nh necessary 


lto procure the same quantity of iron from the 


cnglish mines, the price of labour would have 
nat once, and either production would have 
been checked or the cost of the ore would h: 
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prohibited profitable manufacture. This is a 
striking illustration of the wholesome working 


| of free trade. 
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What is even more interesting is that Spanish 


| 
| wre 
| mine-owners.are beginning to show symptoms of 








the infatuation which wrecked the prospects of 
the owner of the golden-egged goose. We 
find the following in a home exchange :—“ A 





meeling of the principal iron-ore mine-owners in 
Spain was held last week at Bilbao to consider 
the desirability of forming an association with a 
view to regulate the price of iron ore. A com- 
mittee was appointed to discuss the details and 
draw up a basis on which to proceed. It is 
understood that the meeting, which was called 
by the owners of the three largest ironworks 
in Bilbao, was enthusiastic and unanimous.” 
Combinations of this sort will do more than 
anything else to restore the British iron trade to 
its old position of supremacy. 





Tue Fit Shimpo publishes the following spe- 
cial letter from its Séul correspondent, dated 
September 24th :—There are several standpoints 
from which the relations between Korea and 
Russia, can be viewed,—geopraphical, commer- 
cial, and historical. I shall here confine myself 
to the question of the conclusion of a secret 
treaty between the two countries. It is now 
many years since Russia directed her attention 
to the north of Korea, and during this time the 
inhabitants of Kanky6d6 have been constantly 
crossing the border into Russian territory, where 
they have been naturalized. Recently the 
people on both sides of the frontier have been 
on terms of close intercourse with one another. 
The road by means of which communication is 
established is across the Tomanko, and it was 
along this route that the Tai W6n-kun, while he 
was Regent, sent several Koreans to Vladivostock 
to study mechanics. The Russian and English 
interpreters in the foreign legations at Séul are 
mostly from KankyOd0, Mr, Cho Hak, a secre- 
tary of the Literary Bureau, and Mr. Kin Kaku-u, 
a secretary of the Department of Home Affairs, 
were among the students sent to Viadivostock. 
Apropos of Mr. Kim, that gentleman is said to 
be in hiding in this city. Since China began to 
interfere in Korean affairs, there has arisen a 
party advocating principles of independence. 
This spirit of independence was supplied from 
two sources; one source being Japanese, which 
culminated in the émeude of Kim Yo-kun in 1884, 
and the other, Russian, which came through the 
inhabitants of Kankyédd. ‘Lhe rise of the 
Loyalist and Independent parties dates from the 
latter portion of 1883 and the beginning of 1884, 
when the rupture between China and France 
was becoming more and more decided. At 
this time when the principles of independence 
were loudly advocated, most people were 
inclined to rely on Japan. The people from 
KankyOdé had little influence, but they endea- 
voured from about the middle of 1884 to gain 
assistance from Russia by angling for the favour 
af courtiers and such statesmen as Kan Kei- 
and Li So-en. They followed the lead of 
Ky and About this time the 
coup délaft of Kim Yo-kun took place. After 
Kim's disturbance, it was feared by the King 
and the Min family that Japan and China might 














shok 


Kim Kei-ko. 








come to blows in this quarter. At this critical 
moment, a Russian naval officer entered Soul 
through the assistance of a native of KankyOdo. 


Kim Yogen accompanied this Russian to Vla- 
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divostock and there concluded the so-called 
« secret treaty.” The Korean Government was 
then in the hands of Mr. Kim Jéshok, but the 
King, knowing that this Minister would not 
consent to any such policy, entrusted the matter 
to Mollendorff. The conclusion of a secret 
treaty is a fact, but there exists no documentary 
evidence of it except correspondence. The 
carrying into effect of this secret treaty was ex- 
pressly stipulated to refer to the event of a 
rupture between Japan and China, so that the 
conclusion of the Tientsin Treaty of April, 1835, 
rendered it ineffective. In July last, Russia 
despatched Mr. de Speyer to carry out the 
provisions of the treaty, but the matter ended 
instead in its abrogation, While Mr. de Speyer 
was still here, a member of the Eastern 
faction, Chd Choki, secretly informed the Chi- 
nese Consul, Mr. Chin Yoto, of the existence of 
the secret treaty. Li Hung-chang was also made 
acquainted with the news, in reference to which 
he was very indignant. Mr. Mdllendorff was 
recalled, and Cho Chdki and Kim Yo-gen were 
sentenced to exile. Of the secret treaty, not a 
word of remonstrance was sent to Russia, and 
China had seemed to have entirely forgotien 
everything connected with it, when her representa~ 
tive, Yuen lately surprised the King and others 
by again bringing it topublicnotice. The opinions 
of the home papers seem to differ very much on 
this topic, some asserting that the existence of a 
secret treaty was a fact and some that it was 
not, while still others go so far as to say thatthe 
treaty still exists. I have narrated the true story 
of it for the information of the your readers. 











Turre have been lively scenes at the Tokyd 
Stock Exchange. Lively, indeed, is not a 
sufficiently expressive epithet. The vernacular 
press, with a consensus which is more than 
suggestive, employs the term “boiling” to de- 
scribe the condition of the meeting at which the 
complications culminated. The seeds of the 
trouble appear to have been sowed last July. 
A profit of about sixty thousand yen had been 
realized by transactions in public loan bonds, 
and a question arose as to the disposition of 
this sum. One party advocated its employment 
for the payment of dividend ; another proposed 
that it should be carried to the reserve fund. 
After a somewhat animated discussion, the 
former carried the day, to the great dissatisfac- 
tion of their opponents, who thenceforth applied 
themselves diligently to acquiring such a num- 
ber of shares as would enable them to command 
a majority of votes. Having accomplished this 
end, as they calculated, they called for an 
extraordinary general meeting, which was held 
on the 17th ultimo. The leader of the malcon- 
tents was Mr. Saito Koji, and with } 
forty-two shareholders. The allegation 
vanced by this party that the officials 
of the Exchange had been guilty of 
proper practices in connection with depositing 
the funds of the Exchange in certain banks. 
The discussion commenced at 11 a.m, and 
the meeting remained in session until & 
p.m. Not the least curious part of the aflair was 
that the controversy turned chiefly upon the ob- 
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cussion to overcome thisresolve. Iterated calls 
for information, taunts, jibes, and every variety 
of pressure failed, however, to break down the 
determined attitude of the forty-two, who, it 
appears, had pledged themselves beforehand 
not to be betrayed into particularizing. The 
reports nevertheless say that Mr. Saito twice lost 
h ng-froid and was on the verge of overstep- 
ping the preconcerted bounds when the timely 
intervention of Mr. Fukuchi, editor of the Nicht 
Nichi Shimbun, restored the position, The 
tact and perseverance of the forty-two at last 
won the day. The majority of those present at 
the meeting expressed themselves satisfied that 
the charges of the impeaching party, even in 
the absence of details, were sufficient to warrant 
action. It was decided that a new President 
and managers should be elected. The voting 
resulted in the choice of Mr. Kéno as manager, 
and Messrs. Matsuguma, Yokoi, Komatsu, and 
Matsubayashi as Managers. Mr. Kéno, who 
was for some time Minister of Education and 
afterwards of Agriculture and Commerce, on 
accepting the office of President spoke empha- 
tically with regard to the necessity of improving 
the character of the Exchange. Of the Mana- 
gers, Mr. Matsubayashi was subsequently found 
to be disqualified, as the thirty shares entered 
in his name were not his own property. 


* 
a” ® 


The Fiji Shimpo, in a leading article, dis- 
cusses the results of this extraordinary general 
meeting and expresses great satisfaction at the 
election of Mr. Kéno as President. The Fiji 
justly argues that the connection of sucha name 
with commercial enterprise, especially as Pre- 
sident of the Stock Exchange, indicates that the 
status of the mercantile class in Japan is under- 
going a great change for the better. Mean- 
while, these occurrences seem to have attracted 
the attention of the authorities, and there is 
talk of abolishing the Stock Exchange and es- 
tablishing in its place a Bourse on European 
models. Many journalistic comments have been 
evoked by the rumours of this scheme. 








Tne solemn farce of the surrender of the reins 
of government by the Empress of China to the 
youthful heir, and their virtual resumption by 
Her Majesty at the request of her loyal council- 
lors, is completed by the following Rescript 
which the North China Herald translates from 
the Peking Gazelle:— 


July roth—(1) Prince Chtun has presented a Memorial 
expressing once more his humble desire and imploring that 
We will constrain Ourself to consent to direct the Govern- 
ment; Prince Li and others have addressed to Us an 
arnest prayer that We will dircet th 
some years. Hsichén and others represent that, in view of 
the present state of affairs the Emperor's asstimption of 
the Government shovld be postponed for a time; and Kuei- 
hsien calls attention to the eaceeding gravity of the mat- 

















ters involved in the Emperor's assumption of the Govern- 
ment of the country. All these Memorials We have eare- 
fully perused. 

Throughout history the regency of an Empress has ever 





been an exceptional matter. If it he not 
care, as the annals of the ccuntry show, many abuses will 
arise and spread ‘The Emperot's petiod of pupilape being 
accomplished, We issued a decree stating that the time 
fat cekedcanny We should give over the reins of Govern 
ment, So to do had during ten years and more heen the 
most earnest desire within Our breast. ‘This should be 
s, officials and private persons. 

of the moon (July 1th) We 
int prayers of Our Princes and 














known to all Our subje 
Therefore on the rgth 
declined to listen to the j 
ministets, 





































: : During. the last few days the Emperor on the occasion of 
stinate resolve of the malcontents not to divulge | his mrning and evening visits to Us, with the utmost 
S Pattee teh Sane fa. {sincerity CE heart and langage has constantly prayeil that 
the particulars of the charge which they pre-| inp toving instruction maybe cantinued to him for his 
ferred. They held that accurate disclosures | guidance.” Our Princes and minicers in their Memori 
ea nie ree : rave time and again dwelt on the dithienltic 
would injure the credit of certain banks and |ite State and t Seaton seine s eA 
ight unfairly damage the reputation of some |adneristation. | Purge ¢hiun adds to his Memorial 
mig ey sg aaeates NC | ecenest praver thut We will think ef the Tomple of the 
f the Exchange officials. Their opponents, on | Pynasty! and give exmiort tothe Spits of Cur preteces 
the other hand, employed every device of dis-1°AS We tooked again and through morials Our 
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mind was filled with deep awe. In the present moment of 
national dilliculty, the rectification of fundamental rules 
requires that a hundred neglected points should receive 
proper attention. In order that the Emperor, when he first 
assumes the reins, may be able to make up his mind and 
determine his plans, we cannot refuse to guide him where 
affairs require it, so that everything may be done with 
thoroughness and completeness. ‘Therefore, having been 
tepeatedly implored by the Princes and ministers, we dare 
not insist on doing what would be right as regards Ourself, 
in opposition to the expressed desire of the whole nation. 
We are thus constrained to give Our consent. When the 
Emperor undertakes the administration of the Government 
Wee will still continue to direct his action for some years. 
It is Our confident hope that you, the seivants of the State, 
both high and low, will not fail with loyal hearts and 
earnest efforts to give your assistance in rectifying what 
ever is wrong till the perfection of Government is attained. 




















Mr. J. A. Frovpg, in his recent work ‘“ Oce- 
ana,” while speaking in glowing terms of the 
natural beauty and great capabilities of New 
Zealand, gave no favourable account of its pre- 
sent condition. The Government of the islands, 
instead of encouraging immigration and offering 
every inducement to an agricultural population 
to settle on new land, was running into debt to 
provide for the inhabitants of the towns, alread y 
too crowded, The pick-axe and the spade, in 
place of breaking up virgin soil in the rich 
valleys and plains, were employed, at Govern- 
ment expense, on such needless and unremu- 
nerative work as the enlargement of the harbour 
at Auckland. A graving-dock that is to be the 
biggest in the world was also in process of con- 
struction there. And this for a population of 
halfa million! The loans so readily taken up 
in London were thus fostering a town popula- 
tion, who enjoyed their workman's paradise of 
short hours and high wages. They shrank from 
the hard and solitary life of the settler, so nec- 
cessary to the development of the country, and 
in the end so much better for themselves. A 
black outlook was ahead, for the country was 
living beyond the natural means at its com- 
mand. Recent events go to corroborate the truth 
of Mr. Froude’s assertions. On July 8th, 200 
workmen held a meeting, and resolved to ask 
the Government for work, that their wives and 
children might be saved from starving. Again 
on the 17th July, we find the local papers stating 
that no less than 390 men, not including the 
above-mentioned 200, are engaged in the relief 
works which were provided at Dunedin for the 
benefit of the unemployed. ‘This appearance 
of the unemployed seems strange in a new 
country where we should expect to find not 
the old troubles between capital and labour, but 
rather small proprietors, each working his own 
farm. The population of the colony is actually 
decreasing. According to official returns, 1,183 
immigrants arrived during last June, as against 
1,544 departures. 

Tur following is from the Fiji Shimpo— 
Financiers in the West are chiefly concerned 
with the question of distribution, while in this 
country they bestow their attention mostly on 
production. In the West capital is abundant, 
and private individuals do not need the inter- 
ference of the Government in industrial affairs; 
but here in Japan capitalists of enterprise are as 
yet few number, and the State has ac- 
cordingly to assume the function of industrial 
production, We deeply regret that the condi- 
tion of civilization is in this country so widely 
different from that in the West, as to neces- 
sitate such action on the part of our financiers. 
But for the future, we carestly hope that the 
Government will Iet 
icaving them to 
¢ in industr 
motion of an impartial distribution of wealth, 
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the people alone, and, 
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Those Who have been able to lay their hands on 
the official vines have sucked the juices of pro- 
tection, but less fortunate people had to suffer 
on that very account, It is fortunate, however, 
that thous far these iniquities have been confined 
to the native population alone, and that few 
complaints have been made by foreigners. But 
in future, the Government will have to take 
account of forcigners as well as Japanese, in 
the event of the opening of the country for 
mixed residence. Moreover, it is amply proved 
by past experience that the protégés of the| 
Government seldom succeed in business. We 
therefore hope that the Government will no| 
o nger interfere in productive industries, but will 
confine its attention to the question of an equi- 
table distribution of commodities and money. 











Tue telegram which we publish in this issue 
with regard to affairs in the Balkan peninsula 
shows that a dangerous crisis las barely been 
tided Briefly speaking, the situation 
in Bulgaria at the date of our latest de- 
tailed telegrams (October gth) was this; that 
Russia, through her agent General Kaulbars. 
was employing every means of passing over the 
heads of the Regency, into whose hands the 
reins of government had fallen after the abdica- 
tion of Prince Alexander. With this object she 
required that the election of the Pr 
successor should be made by the whole 
Bulgarian nation without distinction of political 
parties, and that the election should not take 
place until after the lapse of an interval sufi- 
cient to allow the public excitement to calm 


over. 
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down. 
sired to proceed with the election at once, while 
the conspirators who had forcibly abducted 
Prince Alexander were still lying in prison, and 
existed. In pursuance of 


The Regency, on the other hand, de- 


while a state of si 
this purpose, circulars were posted by the Regency, 
at the end of Septeniber, fixing an early date for 
the election of the Grand Sobranjé, by which the 
Prince's successor should be chosen. General 
Kaulbars threatened to have these circulars re- 
moved, Lut our information hot say 
whether he actually caused such a violent 
measure to be taken. What he certainly did 
was to present to the Regency a note formu- 
lating three demands: first that the state of 
siege should be immediately raised, as no truly 
representative election could take place under 
such circumstances ; secondly, that the elections 
should be postponed until November; and 
thirdly, that the persons charged with Alexander's 
abduction should be immediately released. With 
the first of these demands the Regency signified 
its willingness to comply, but to the other two it 
emphatically declined to yield. In other words, 
the Regency refused to take a step amounting 
to a virtual approval of the illegal conspiracy to 
which Prince Alexander had fallen a victim. To 
take such a step at Russian dictation would have 
been to proclaim to the people—that is, to the 
intending clectors—that all hope of Bulgarian 
independence was abandoned, Confronted by 
this firm attitude on the part of the Regency, 
General Kaulbars made a species of direct appeal, 
or, to speak more accurately, addressed a direct 
Through the Russian 
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menace, to the people. 
Consuls in Bulgaria he sent a strong circular for 
In 
ed that the time fur mere words 


communication to the people. this docu- 
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to try the abductors of Prince Alexander; and 
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that the Bulgarians had been guilty of a breach 
of discipline in burning flags and insignia of St. 
George. The effect of this circular was to 
aggravate the situation. The agents employed 
by the Russian Consulate in Sofia to dis- 
tribute the document were seized and beaten ; 
an important deputation, consisting of 114 of 
the principal citizens, waited on Kaulbars and 
endeavoured, unsuccessfully, to induce him to 
withdraw or modify the circular; and the 
Council of Bulgarian Ministers was confirmed 
in its resolution to withstand the Russian 
demands. It was at this period (September 
3oth) of highly strained relations that Prime 
Minister Tisza made an outspoken declaration 
in the Hungarian Parliament to the effect that 
no agreement whatever existed between Austro- 
Hungary and Russia with regard to. the 
exertion of their respective influence in the 
Balkan States ; that the former desired Bulgarian 
independence, and that armed interference by 
any single power would not be allowed. Lord 
Randolph Churchill quickly followed with an 
unmistakable intimation that England did not 
propose to remain quiet in the event of armed 
interference by Russia in the Balkan Peninsul 
Meanwhile General Kaulbars was pressing 
for a reply to the note which he had ad- 
dressed to the Bulgarian Regency. He re- 








Jceived an answer, October 2nd, promising 


compliance provided that the independence 
of Bulgaria was formally guaranteed. The 
Russian representative met this stroke of 
diplomacy by a tour through Bulgaria and a 
direct appeal to the people of the various towns. 
At the same time—early in October—rumours 
were circulated in St, Petersburg to the effect 
that the Roumanian army had declared in 
favour of Russia, and had even gone so far as to 
urge upon the Bulgarian Regency the necessity 
of accepting Kaulbars’ terms in order to avoid 
a breach between Bulgaria and Roumania. 
How much of this report was true we have 
no means of judging, but it certainly did not 
induce the Regency to postpone the election 
of Prince Alexander's succes: A Rus 
nominee was chosen by the Grand Sobranjé on 
the 13th of October. An attempt still seems to 
have been made to resist Russia’s demands with 
regard to the release of the political prisoners. 
But here too Bulgaria has finally been obliged 
to yield in the face of a menace which amounts 
to an open declaration on Russia's part that she 
has no intention whatsoever of being inconveni- 
ently bound by the Treaty of Berlin. 
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His Majesty te Emperor was graciously 
pleased to receive in audience’ at the Akasaka 
Palace on Tuesday, Vice-Admiral R. Vesey 
Hamilton, C.B., Commander-in-Chief of the 
British squadron on the China and Japan station. 
Admiral Hamilton was accompanied by the fol- 
lowing officers :—Captain R. H, Harris, Captain 
L.C. Keppel, Captain M. J. Dunlop, Captain 
S. P. Dactes, Commander Bromley, Lieutenant 
Leah, Flag-Liewtenant Knapton, and Mr. Ross- 
Lewin, Chaplain, The Admiral and officers 
were prescnted to His Majesty by H.M. Minister 
the Hon, Sir Francis Plunkett, K.C.M.G. 
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~The Congregation of the 
just issued a decree 





that has created a great sensation in Belgium, 
forbidding Catholic judges to grant divorces to 


] Ries nn 
Catholic suitors. 





There has been a divorce 
law in force in Belgium since 1803, and it has 
been administered under six different Popes 
without interference. Moreover, Leo XIII, 
passed three years at Brussels as Papal Nuncio, 
and witnessed its operation, His allowing the 
issue of this decree by the Inquisition is, there- 
fore, looked on now as signifying in some de- 
gree the triumph of the Jesuit reactionists at the 
Vatican, and it promises a renewal of the bitter 
war between the Liberals and the clergy in Bel- 
gium. It probably means that the declining 
health of the Pope creates increased difficulty 
in resisting what our Presidents know so much 
abou!—“ pressure.” The pressure of the re- 
actionists is constant, while the power of resist- 
ance varies greatly in different men and at 
different periods of life. The persons whom 
the decree will most perplex, however, are the 
Catholic judges. They have sworn already to 
administer the law, and have been administering 
it without scruple or hindrance from ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities. They must administer still or 
resign. It will be interesting to see.how many 
will do so; that is, how many will risk eternal 
damnation in order to keep their places. It 
scems rather hard on them, too, to be singled 
out for restrictions which are not imposed on 
their French, or English, or American brethren. 
The English or American judges could escape 
by leaving divorce cases to their Protestant 
brethren, but in Belgium the judges are all 
Catholic and generally pious. 





Tue following appears in Zhe Times on the 
subject of Chinese coolics :— 


The Anti-Slavery Society having learnt that the 
Spanish Government were contemplating the renewal 
of Chinese immigration into Cuba, immediately took 
steps to warn the Chinese Minister in England against 
such renewal, and in reply to a letter on the subject 
received the following :—" Chinese Legation, July 22, 
1886. Sir,—Allow me, through you, to offer to the 
committee of the Anti-Slavery Society my best thanks 
for their letter of the 16th instant drawing my atten. 
tion tothe endeavour which the Spanish Government 
's said to be making in order to renew negotiations 
with China for the purpose of promoting the emigra- 
tion of Chinese labourers into Cuba, and urging the 
advisability of the Chinese Government declining to 
sanction any scheme of emigration which would not 
provide ample guarantees for the good treatment and 
perfect independence of intending emigrants. Though 
the Chinese Government, thanks to the representa 
tions of your society, is ‘now thoroughly alive to the 
abuse to’ which contract labour is liable, and little 
likely to overlook the necessity of taking measures to 
prevent its subjects from proceeding to foreign coun. 
tries under conditions which would deprive them of 
their liberty of action on their arrival, T'shall not fail 
to bring your communication to the notice of the pro- 
per authorities and counsel them to renewed vigilance. 
Be so good as to offer to the committee my sincere 
thanks for the courteous terms in which they have 
been pleased to refer to my exertions on behalf of my 
countrymen during my residence at this Court, and 
also to express to the committee my gratitude to them 
for the never-falling interest they have taken in the 
welfare of Chinese subjects inhabiting Peru, Cuba, and 
other phices, I have the honour to be, Sir, your most 
obedient servant, Tseng.—The secretary of the Anti- 
Slavery Society. 


























Ir is said that the scenes which occurred in the 
House of Commons on the last days of the de- 
bate on Parnell’s anti-eviction Bill were but very 
faintly depicted in the published reports. ‘The 
tactics of obstruction were openly pursued by 
the Trish members with a degree of effrontery 
hitherto unparalleled. Parnell himself seems 
to have shrunk from associating himself with 
conduct which he could neither sanction nor 
restrain. He absented himself from the House 
for several days, and in his absence every vote of 
the estimates was discussed ad nauseam, the 
Irish members speaking forty times at a single 
sitting. This conduct disgusted many of the 
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Gladstonians. They characterized it as “a de- 
grading orgie of obstruction,” and it was evident 
that the ties of alliance which bound them to 
the Irish cause were strained almost to snap- 
ping. Long-winded speeches and frivolous 
arguments were not the only weapons employed 
by the Parnellites, They did not even make a 
pretence of debating seriously, but indulged 
freely in shouts and jeers, with cries of “You 
shan't do any English business;” “We are 
only beginning this game"; “ You will have to 
knuckle down,” and so forth. The Govern. 
ment, meanwhile, appear to have purposely 
refrained from any attempt to check the ob- 
struction. One or two half-hearted appeals 
were indecd made to the better fecling of 
the obstructionists, but on the whole it was 
easy to see that the Conservatives had 
adopted the policy of giving the Irishmen rope, 
and letting them show the county what obstruc- 
tion in its ugliest guise means. The present 
outlook is that the union between the Glad- 
stonians and Parnellites cannot hold, and that 
Government will be in a position, at the next 
session of Parliament, to ask for and reccive 
almost any powers within the limits of reason. 
Ay entertainment was given on Tuesday at the 
Seamen's Mission Rooms to the members of 
the temperance societies on board H.B.M. ships 
nowin harbour, and their friends. About 250sea- 
men were present, besides a number of friends of 
temperance work resident here. The chair was 
occupied by the Rev. R. Ross-Lewin of the 
Audacious. The proceedings commenced by the 
men partaking of a substantial tea, kindly pro- 
vided by the missionary and other ladies of 
Yokohama. The Chairman, in a few well 
chosen words, pointed out the benefits to all 
classes from total abstinence from intoxi- 
cating liquor, but specially amongst men in 
“the Service.” Addresses on the same subject 
were given by Messrs. J. A. Thomson and 
Unstey. The evening was enlivened by songs, 
readings, and recitations by Miss Crosby, Miss 
Ballagh, Mr. Robt. Thomson, and a number 
of men from the different ships, Mrs. MacArthur 
presided at the organ. A most enjoyable 
evening was brought to aclose by the Chairman 
proposing a hearty vote of thanks to the 
ladies for providing the tea, to those who had 
contributed to make the evening enjoyable by 
singing, etc., and to Mr. "J. A. Thomson for 
organizing the meeting. This was done by three 
lusty cheers, Mr. Edwards then proposed a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman, and the meeting 
closed by singing” God Save the Queen.” 


Tur Rev. R. Henry Davis depicts the field of 
his missionary labours at Niigata in colours 
which cannot fail to give prominence to any 
success he may achieve there. Here is what he 
says on the subject in the Christian Alirror :— 


As near as Ican judge, not less than seven-tenths of 
the so called educated class are atheists and n 





prejudices. Or to put it in another way—this pro. 
vince is the stronghold of Buddhism and the rectuit. 
ing ground for the houses of ill-fame of all northerr 
and central Japan. Respectable merchants often se! 
their daughters to lives of s In fact, the people 
seem to be made up in about eynal proportions of the 
three following motives,—politeness to an extreme in 
mere words (not one of them would ever think of 
ceasing to smoke because of the presence o 
cither native or foreign), lore of money without | 
in the acquisition, and abandonment to the lower and 
viler_passio! T have often had persons offer to re. 
ceive baptism, if I would give them a little money 
When the gospel is urged upon individuals, we are 
often asked if its acceptance will cut them off from any 
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of their sinful pleasures. ‘There are probably more 
houses of ill-fame in this small city of 40,000 souls 
than in all the three northern New England states, if 
not more than in all New England, 1 sometimes am 
almost forced to think that the very spiritual element 
itself in the original endowment of human nature has 
been lost or consumed by the lust of the flesh and the 
pride of life, as it was in ancient Sodom and Gomorrah 


Mr. Davis has not cared to show how a place 
where ‘seven-tenths of the educated class are 
atheists and materialists "can, at the same time, 
be“ the stronghold of Buddhism.” Perhaps in his 
moral vocabulary atheism and materialism are 
synonyms for Buddhism. As for his assertion 
that “respectable merchants often sell their 
daughters to lives of shame,” we take leave to 
doubt it very emphatically. At no time in the 
social history of Japan were such transactions 
tolerable except under the pressure of extreme 
indigence, and since they became illegal, some 
fifteen years ago, they no longer take place in 
the sense implied by Mr. Davis. But indeed 
that gentleman's standards are an amusing illus- 
tration of the prejudices he so loudly condemns 
in the Japanese. His test of the depth of 
politeness sounds like a jest. Considering what 
J 
that Japanese women smoke almost as much as 
Japanese men; and considering that for centu- 
ries no idea of rudeness has attached to the 
notion of smoking in the present of ladies, Mr. 
Davis could hardly have selected a less con- 
vincing trait of the barbarous condition which it 
is his function to regenerate. We shall not 
attempt to discuss the degree of immorality 
which disfigures his benighted district. New 
England, his standard of comparison, may be 
everything that he evidently believes it to be. 
We venture to assert, however, that in Niigata, 
as in all the other cities of Japan, the re- 
cords of half a cycle do not comprise so many 
public outrages of morality as may be witnessed 
in one night in the streets of an European or 
American capital. Of course there is plenty of 
work for Mr. Davis and his confrtres. Where 
is there not work for earnest philanthropists? 
But if it is Herculean work, in some senses, the 
Augean stables are not in Japan. 














panese smoking amounts to; considering 





Merarnors are pretty and forcible things when 
their use is skilful. The Minister of St. Paul's, 
Glasgow, is an expert in their employment. He 
has written as follows to Lord Randolph Chur- 
chill :— 

You have penned an insolent reply toa respectful public 
document. You are now Cabinet Minister, but I observe 
with astonishment and regiet that you have’ not laid aside 
those weaprns of abuse and scorn with which you toma- 
hawked your way to power, You scem to think it not 
unworthy of a Minister of the Queen to describe a body of 
representative men-as senseless and irvational for daring to 
differ from you on a matter of public policy. Itisa national 
calamity when men pitchforked into a high position are 
destitute of decent manners. It is one thing to tear oppo- 
nents and grow! over them like the bulldog of pulitics, » It 
is another tu be a British statesman, 








The occasion which evoked this parade of toma- 
hawks and pitchforks was Lord Randolph's 
reply to a remonstrance addressed to him by 
the Scottish Protestant Alliance against the ap- 
pointment of a Roman Catholic to be a Secre- 
tary of State.“ Dear old Scotland ” appears to 
be as benightedly intolerant as ever. 





Tur development of a good throat for music 
among the Japanese must be a question of time. 
Many of the women possess sweet voices, and 
a foreign training produces very fair results in 
girls’ schools, But the voices of the men at 
present do not promise either good tenors or 
basses. The the theatre, 
substituting a good orchestra for the present 
very inferior music, ought to help on maiters by 


good reform in 


UNIVE 


improving the musical ear of the public. A 
musical society, calling itself the ‘ Musical 
Society of Japan,” has been started in the 
capital with the view of fostering the study of 
the best music. It looks forward, among other 
things, to organizing grand concerts from time 
to time, when good opportunities occur. We 
hope shortly to sce in Tdky6 a stately theatre, 
built and fitted up in Western style, but 
retaining some commendable Japanese charac- 
teristics, ready to open its doors to the public. 
Funds have poured in, as much as $100,000, we 
believe, having been already subscribed. Mr. 
Suematsu and Professor Toyama are to be con- 
gratulated on the success which is crowning 
their efforts. 


Herz is something interesting to smokers, from 
the columns of the S¥. James's Budget :— 
“ Several reasons have been assigned for growing 
tobacco in England. One that should have been 
obvious, however, has been overlooked. Either 
smoking must be encouraged by making the 
loathsome plant a native of the soil, or England 
as a smoking country will soon be nowhere. 
The people who have never been able to see the 
justice of allowing others a cigar when they do 
not smoke themselves will learn with surprise 
that the average Belgian smokes four times as 
much as the average Englishman. There are 
550 Ibs, of tobacco consumed in Belgium for 
every roo inhabitants. Holland, Germany, and 
Austria come next, and France stands seventh. 
Of all the European countries England very 
nearly smokes least. Spain, which is the lowest 
in the list, averages over 1 1b. per head, and 
England’s average is only 138 Ibs. per 100 in- 
habitants. If Spain did not fritter away its time 
over cigarettes, England would be the country 
that smokes least in Europe.” 








Ir any proof were needed of the colonizing 
fever which at present disturbs the blood of the 
French nation, it would be found in the follow- 
ing utterances of that staid economist M. Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu :— 

Aux Nouvelles Hébrides nous avons eu le grand 
tort de conclure avec l'Angleterre, il y a quelques an- 
nées, une convention que nous ne pouvons plus appli- 
quer. Nous n'avons pas besoin de la dénoncer, cela 
est superfla, Nos colons sont établis dans ces fles, ils 
ont besoin d'une protection; nous leur avons envoyé 
des soldats; ceux.ci doivent y rester A demeure et 
toujours; il serait sage, de la part de notre gouver- 
nement, de renforcer ces postes et dy entretenir un 
cfiectif ‘respectable, 1,200 4 1,500 hoinmes. La Pall 
Mall Gazette nous menace d'un casus ielli, En vérité, 
quand les trois empires vont se partager les dépouilles 
dela Turquie, l'Angleterre prendrait sur elle d'entrer 
en guerre avec la France et ferait ce plaisir aux trois 
Cours alliées de leur offrir le spectacle d'une lutte stu- 
pide entre les deux puissances occidentales ! Non, les 
Anglais ne sont pas arrivés A ce degré de folie. Une 
guerre entre l’Angleterre et la France, d'ailleurs, les 
Anglais ne peuvent se faire Ace sujet aucune illusion, 
ce serait la revolte immédiate de I'Irlande, Ia révolte de 
T'Egypte, une recrudescence de la guerre de Birmanie, 
ce interruption du commerce anglais par les 
croiseurs frangais, Il surgirait dans tous nos ports 
des émules des Dugua-Trouin, des Jean Bart et des 
Sufiren. L'Angleterre, qui ne peut m: i 
serait affamée dans son fle, Ce serait peut-ttre aussi 
lannesion dela Hollande par Allemagne, En un mot, 
une pareille guerre scrait la cause dun gigantesque 
craquement de la puissance britannique. L'opinion 
publique anglaise ne peut songer a rien de pareil. En 
France, personne ne pense A froisser l'Angleterre ; elle 
annexe des étendues énormes sans que nous nous y 
opposions. Nous ne dénoncerons pas actuellement la 
nvention relative auz Nouvelles-Hébrides, mais la 
force des choses nous a amends A occuper ces petites 
iles et nous devons y rester. 

A Madagascar, il’ semble que la France soit en train 
de se laisser duper par les Howas, Nous avons tou- 
jours été oppose A ce traité équiveque d’oit nous an- 
honcions qu'il sortirait une guerre nouvelle. I nons 
paraissait qu'avee six mois de plus de patience et 'envoi 
de 344,000 hommes que la paix au Tonquin laissait 
disponibles, nous cussions pu éablir sur Tile un pro- 
tectorat incontestable, émanciper les Sakalaves, occuper 
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tows les Principaux ports et tenir dans Tananarive une 

venise M scrieuse, I] est aujourd'hui trés vraisemblable 
BNL ens faudra recommencer l'expedition ; ce traité 
detect a eux et prématuréen aura été fa cause. Le gouv- 
(mneme nt francais ferait bien de doubler ou tripler 
Teffecti£ des troupes dans In grande ile, d’occuper les 
montages qui dominent Diego-Suarez, et au besoin 
de reprendre possession de Vohémar et de Majunka. 























Yor the sake of the sprightliness of the Iouse 
of Commons, it would be a great pity if the 
Irish members were removed from Westminster, 
They often lend to the debates a flavour of con- 
siderable piquancy. Witness the following pas- 
sages which occurred during the adjourned 
debate on the Address at the beginning of 
September :— 

‘The Speaker having proceeded to put Mr. Parnell's 
motion, 

Cavrain Cotoms (seated, and with his hat on), said,— 
Mr. Speaker, at this moment a member on the other side 
Of the House crossed over here and said to me that | had 
said that he was id for it, and that | was a liar. (Loud 
cries of **Name,"’) It was the member for Mid Cork. 

The SPEAKER.—If the hon. member for Mid Cork made 
use of any expression of that kind, perhaps he will give 
sume explanaticn to the House (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. LANNER, sitting in his place with his hat on, said,— 
The centleman win has appeated to yiu, Sir, just now, 
shouted across the flour that. [ was paid for trying th yuo- 
Ing this discussion, and [said tothe gentleman distinaely 
thar he was altar, (Loud and prolonged Home Rule cheers.) 
I need hardly say that I sheuld not have used sueh stone 
languace had | not heen strongly provoked by the ofensive 
sta‘ementuf the hon, me 

Tie Sreanks x.— Ihe best course will be for the diy’sion 
to proceed, and for the two hon, members to attend in their 
places aiter tie division, (Laughter and cheers.) 


Had this happeied in France, rapiers would 
heathed the fellow 







































certainly have been 


ng 








morning. But in Hngland the sequel was di 
ferent. After the division the Speaker rose and 








Sai 

Thave spoken to both the hen, members concerned, and 
the hon. gentleman who weed the first expression tills me 
that he dil nt use it ia the sense in witch it was under 


stood by the memer. (° 0h, ch? from the Home 

Rate members.) Lse hon. member tls me that he was 

‘st unsvilling to give pain to the hun. cent’eman and 
+ wit! dias the expre 


on 











ako in the nrost frank and 
expression he madi 


f watunut reser 
‘The ben. member for Mid Cor 
unreserved manner withdraws th 
Gi. Atter that explanation the House may think it 41 
incident, which was a very unfortunate one, 


tu 
drop. (Chetis.) 









«ould 
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Another incident in the 


still more Irish. 

Mr. W, Ren 
cause of the riots which had taken pla 
hon. member proceeded to criticize the sy 

in (Mr. Macattney)« He should net, he 
said, condescend to fallew the hon. ‘Tory member’ f 
Antrim through the low and scurrilous deptis of language 


into which he had tal'en 

The See vkek.—Lhe hua, member has made use of an 
improper and unpar! y expression, and 1 hepe he 
will at once withdiaw it. 

Mr. W. RepMosp.—1 will withdraw it most unreser- 
vedly. : : 

‘The SPeaker.—It is an expression which almost_re- 
quires an apulogy, and | caution the hon, member against 
repeating it. 

Mr. W. Repaoxo.—I have already withdrawn it; but 1 
assure you, Sir, that there was nuthing further from my 
intention than to transgress your ruling, or to say anything 
which would place me under the censure of the House. 1 
Will not again use the words which [ have withdrawn with 
reference tu the hon, member opposite. ‘The hon, member 
proceeded to say that the language of the hon. member for 
Antrim was unbecoming ; but the unly excuse that could be 
made for him was that he represented nuthing particular 
in Ireland. 

The SriaKer.—The hon. member is not dealing at all 
with the amendment before the House. Me has not spoken 
at all relevant to the subject, and 1 warn him to be more 
relevant. 

Mr, W. Repwoxp.—t will do as you wish with the 
greatest readiness, and again I assure you, Sir, that I have 
fo real intention of doing sa. (Loud laughter.) As soon 
as 1am allowed to proceed free from the interruptions of 
hon, members who laugh so heartily, | will resume my 
remarks. ‘The Lon. member then continued his criticism 
Of the specch of the hon. member for Antrim, and observed 
that he would not follow so ungentlemanly a line of argue 
ment. (Cries of “Order.”") 

‘The SPEAKER.—Ii the hon, member repeats this lang- 
uage I shall have to take the very severe course of naming 
him. ‘This is the second time I have called him to order 
for using expressions which are highly improper and une 
parliamentary. L will now ask him to express regret to the 
House for having used the last expression which has fallen 
from him. . 

Mr. W. Rrnwos: expression 
L unreservedly withdiaw, and [would not have used 
had thought it unparliamentary. (Cries of * Oh, 


same debate was 





ained that there was one rea’ 
in Beltast. “The 
weech of the hon. 
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Tux coup made by the Irish police under Sir 
Redvers Buller’s directions 





lvalued at only {£1,000 annually. 


a place called Teale Bridge. The estate is one 
of those extensive but very poor properties which 
are only too common in the West and South of 
Treland. land are 
en this 
small sum cannot be collected, and the proprie- 
tress, Miss Thompson, has been obliged to 
evict a number of tenants who refused to pay 
an increase of rent. The Moonlighters caught 
an unexpected Tartar, but great doubis are en- 
tertained as to the possibility of getting a jury 
to convict them. Neither the loyalty of the 
constabulary nor the activity of a dozen General 
Bullers will be of much avail so long as the 
functions of judgment devolve upon men who 
applaud, and would themselves unhesitatingly 
commit, the crime of which they are required 
to convict. In some not very remote era, civi- 
lized people will look back with amused surprise 
at the silly pertinacity with which Anglo-Saxons 
used to cling to that relic of barbarism called trial 
by jury. 


Nine thousand acres of 

















Some important changes are said to be impend- 
ing in the British diplomatic circle. That Sir 
William White is to replace Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton at Constantinople, has heen common tatk 
for some time. But we hear nothing of a new 
embassy for Sir Edward. The public appears 
to have concluded that his long and honorable 
diplomatic career ends with Constantinople. Sir 
William White's successor at Bucharest is ex- 
pected to be Mr. Lascelles, now Iler Majesty's 
Representative at Sofia, It is also said that 
Lord Lyons intends to resign the embassy in 








Paris nest April, and that he will be suc ed 
by either Sir Mdward Maletor Mr. H.C. Vivian, 
ister at Brussels. Paris without Lord 


¢ to T men, 
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Lyons will seem stra 





Tue match over hurdles came off on Saturday, 
and, contrary to expectation, Ruby won easily, 
The ponies took the first obstacle together, and 
Ruby passed the Stand with the lead, which 
he increased to four lengths at the half-mile 
post. Marsala 
gradually drew up, getting level at the bottom 
bend, and the pair jumped the last hurdle but 
one at the same instant. At the last jump, 
Ruby was a length in front, Marsala knocking 
the hurdle down in getting over, and in the 
run home Ruby left the grey and won easily by 
several lengths, Marsala neither jumped nor 
galloped so wellas in the race he won, touching 
all the sticks in getting over. When he joined 
Ruby, however, it was looked upon asa certain 
win for him, but he did not go on the flat in his 
customary form, with the result above stated. 


From this point, however, 


WE are requested to state that on Saturday, the 
13th November, at 1 p.m., a Concert will be 
given in the Hall of the Kunmoain (Blind and 
Dumb School), Tsukiji, Sanchome, in aid of the 
funds of that Institution. The programme will 
include Japanese and Chinese Music by per- 
formers of note on the Av/o, Samisen, Kokiu, 
and Shakuhachi; and European pieces under 
the direction of Professor Sauvlet, Instructor in 


\the Institute fof Music under the control of the 


| Department of Education. The admission fees 





in capturing two Evangelical Alliance, on 27th inst, 


bands of Moontighice ook ee GORE 


(1 yew each) will be devoted to the funds of 
ithe Institution. 


| Tue following resolution was passed at a meet- 
ing of the Council of the Japan Branch of the 
— Whereas 
bodies of Christians in Europe and Ame- 








rica have agreed to observe the rst Sunday of 
November next as a day of special prayer for 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon Mis- 
sionaries and Mission work in all lands; re- 
solved, that we earnestly commend to all 
Christians in Japan to join with their brethren 
in other lands in the observance of this day.” 








Tue Hiogo News of the 2nd inst. says:—* At 
IL.B.M.’s Consulate yesterday a court of inquiry 
into the loss of the British steamer Normanton 
was opened, the court consisting of J. Troup, 
Esq., H.B.M.’s Consul, with Captain Gulland, 
of the Claymore, and Captain Logan, of the 
Travancore, as associates. There are a great 
number of witnesses to examine, and the court 
will be occupied some days.” 





Tue cholera returns for Yokohama during the 
past week were :—Saturday, 30th October, new 
cases, 3; deaths, 3. 


Sunday, new case, 13 
deaths, 3 


3. Monday, new case, 0; death, 1. 
Tuesday, new cases, 2; death, 1, Wednesday, 
new case, 0; death, o, Thursday, new case, 
0; death, 1. Friday, new cases, 4; deaths, 3. 
Total cases, 10; deaths, 12. 








Tne cholera returns for Toky6 during last week 
were :—Friday, agth October, new cases, 4; 





deaths, 5. 
deaths, 2. 


Saturday and Sunday, new cases, 63 
Monday, new cases, 7; deaths, 6 
Tuesday and Wednesday, new cases, 5; deaths, 
6. Thursday, new case, 1; death, o, Total 
new cases, 23; deaths, 19. 





Tun Jijt Shimpo pul 
gram :— 


hes the following tele- 


Nagasaki, October 20th (Afternoon). 

‘The thitty-third sitting of the enquiry was held 
to-day, Mr. Kusaka is about to leave for Saseho, 
but during his absence the conference will sit as 
usual. 


Tue Nichi Nicht Shimbun publishes the fol- 
lowing telegram : 











Nagasaki, October goth, 3.50 p.m. 

In accordance with a request made by the Chi- 
nese representatives, the sittings of the enquiry will 
be closed for_a weck, beginning from yesterday. 

Mr. Kusaka, Governor of Nagasaki, left for 
Sascho yesterday. 

The Ching-ynen and the French frigate Tureune 
arrived in the harbour the 28th and 2gth instant 
respectively. 














Tue action raised by Mr. Uchiyama Rossetsu 
against Messrs. Cocking & Co. for $208, which 
was set down for hearing and proof on Tuesday 
morning, in H.B.M,. Court for Japan, was 
settled out of Court. 








ArrER a very successful scason at Kanda, 
Tokyé, Chiarini has struck his tent, and will 
make a fresh pitch on a piece of ground in 
Tsukiji, near the Seyoken. 


Tite winter service on the Yokohama-Téky6é 
Railway commenced the rst inst. The altera- 
tions in the time-table of this and other lines 
will be found in this issue. 








Ar noon Wednesday, the birthday of the Em- 
peror, the Japanese flag was run up and saluted 
by,the ships of the British Squadron. 


We are in formed that the P. & O. steamer 
Teheran \eft Nagasaki for Yokohama via Kobe 
on the 4th instant (Thursday) at 3 p.m. 





We are informed that the German steamer 
Stettin is bringing up the English mail of the 
Gr Qerodbrrom 
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ORIENTAL WITNESSES IN BRITISH 
COURTS. 
ak ee 


ROM time to time the gravity of 
judicial proceedings in England and 

of the British public is disturbed by the ap- 
pearance of awitness, usually Oriental, who 
either claims to have the oath administered 
in some peculiar way, or to whom it is ad- 
ministered with grotesque ceremonies in 
accordance with precedent. Thus we 
hear at intervals of swearing a witness 
by cutting off a cock’s head, smashing 
a saucer, burning paper, or the like, ac- 
companied by imprecations which, under 
other circumstances, would be styled im- 
pious or blasphemous. Last year, when 
a Japanese was burnt to death in the Japa- 
nese village at Knightsbridge, and one of 
the deceased's friends apeared as witness 
before the coroner's jury, the question 
arose how he was to be sworn. The 
witness, on being asked what form of 
oath was binding on his conscience, 
said he thought if that he promised to tell 
the truth, then dipped his finger in 
ink, and placed it on piece of 
paper, his conscience would thereby be 
bound. In the event, his evidence was 
found unnecessary, and his conscience 
was spared the ordeal. In 1868, in a 
case of robbery tried before the South- 
wark Police Court, the prosecutor, who 
said he was a Japanese Buddhist, refused 
to be sworn at all, as the practice was, he 
said, contrary to his religion ; but he wrote 
in Japanese a declaration that the state- 
ment he would make to the Court should 
be “in the whole nothing but the truth, 
according to the custom, religion, and be- 
lief of this country and my own.” The 
witness stated that he believed in a God, 
who would punish him hereafter if he said 
what was not true, and the report goes on 
to add that he seemed extremely careful 
to speak only of facts, without attempting 
to gloss over anything that might appear 
against his case. The prisoner was sen- 
tenced to four months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour. Not very long ago, a Hindoo 
barristerlaying aninformation against a wo- 
man for robbing him late at night near Lei- 
cester Square, astonished everyone by say- 
ing that he was a Quaker, and as suchhe was 
admitted to make an affirmation. The late 
Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY, with whose brilli- 
ant abilities there was more than a due 
mixture of eccentricity, in a paper written 
for the Judicial Society nearly twenty 
years ago, to advocate the abolition of all 
oaths to heathen witnesses, ridiculed the 
pertinacity of enforcing strange oaths upon 
Chinamen, who from time 
have taken no oaths at all in their own 
courts of justice. In Hongkong, in the 
early days, judges borrowed the 
Straits Settlements the practice of hand. 
ing a witness a slip of red or yellow paper 


a 


immemorial 


from 





inscribed with curses in the Chinese charac. 
ter, which he was told to burn with a 


burning paper of imprecation, and was in- 
variably a source of much amusement to 
the witness and the other Chinese in court. 
A Chief Justice (HULME, we believe), de- 
cided to select some more solemn form 
of oath, and he introduced from China the 
practice of “cutting off a cock’s head, 
under the canopy of heaven, with male- 


dictions in the name of the demon of 
the swearer.’” The burning paper, Mr. 
ANSTEY says, was an invention of a 








missionary in Malacca from a hazy recol- 
lection of the description of a Chinese or- 
deal which he had read in PINKERTON'S 
voyages. The difficulty of knowing pre- 
cisely what to do with non-Christian or 
Pagan witnesses is not confined to the 
East. In New Caledonia, as Captain 
BripGE tells us in a paper in the Septem- 
ber number of the Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society, French officials 
swear South Sea Islanders in the following 
“béche de mer lingo,” or “ sandal-wood 
English,” the pidgin of these regions :— 
“Me talkie true, 
gammon; me,” raising the right hand to 
the sky, ‘ swear.” 

It may, as Mr. ANSTEY argued, be de- 
sirable that all oaths should be abolished 
in these cases in England, as they are now 
in Hongkong and on the coast of China. 
But grotesque as the proceedings may be 
in Courts at home, they rest on a substra- 
tum of sound common-sense and legal 


me no tell lie, me no 


principle, so long as oaths are to be re- 
tained at all. In former times English 
law held infidels, Jews, and heathens 
to be incapable of giving evidence at all 
in the Courts, for, said Lord Coxe, “ they 
are the subjects of the devil, and not of 
any Christian prince.” But this cruel 
doctrine was altered in 1744 by the judg- 
ment of Lord Chief Justice WILLEs in the 
celebrated case of Omychand v. Barker, 
in which the question arose whether a 
Hindoo witness could give lawful evidence. 
The judges held that the form of the oath 
did not matter; the main point was that 
the witness should believe ina Supreme 
Being, the avenger of falsehood, and in a 
future state of rewards and punishments. 
Hence, in the case of doubtful witnesses, 
the practice arose of asking them the 
question: ‘Do you believe in a God the 
avenger of falsehood,” and then inviting 
them to mention the mode of swearing 
which would be binding on their consci- 
It is not for the law of England to 








ence. 
say what form will bind the consciences of 
men of different races, religions and cus- 
That is not only beyond the pro- 
vince of law, but is an impossibility, and 
accordingly it is left to the witness to 
y. Having said it, and having been 


toms. 





sworn by the ceremony he indicates, the 
offence of bearing false witness becomes 
at once converted into the crime of perjury. 
He is left perfectly free to select his own 
mode of oath; he cannot even be asked 
whether some other mode would not be 





lighted candle. This process called 
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Sl binding on his conscience ; and then 


he gives his evidence with the pains and 
penalties of perjury hanging over him. 
Hence it is that there are so many ridicu- 
lous forms in the Courts at home. They 
are dictated by the wayward fancies of 
ignorant men, generally sailors or servants 
on board ship: at one time it is inking the 
finger, at another writing a promise, and 
so on. 

Thus far, no particular form has come 
to be with Japanese wit- 
nesses in English judicial proceedings. 
But there is one which has become almost 
universal in the case of Chinese. Mr. 
ANSTEY calls it the “rival imposture” 
to the burning paper and the cock’s head. 
It consists in breaking a saucer. This 
practice is first heard of in English pro- 
cedure in 1804. At the December Ses- 
sions at the Old Bailey in that year, two 
men, ALSEY and GUNN, were charged with 
stealing and feloniously receiving the 
monies of one Er Piun, a Chinaman, who 
was called as a witness. The interpreter 
was a Chinese called ANTONIS, who had 
left his country when a child, had become 
Christian, and had been to and fro on busi- 
ness ever since. He said he had often 
seen oaths administered in China and was 
well acquainted with judicial proceed- 
Witnesses, he said, make an 





indentified 





ings there. 
appeal to the god they worship in that 
country; they break a saucer, and then 
they are told, your body will be cracked as 
that saucer ts crached, if you do not tell 
the truth. The witness was sworn on 
this formula, and the prisoners were con- 
But it was not 
until 1843 that the formula was finally set- 
led as it is in use at the present day. In 
that year, likewise at the Old Bailey, 
before Baron GurNEY, two men named 
ENTREHMANN and SAMUT were indicted 
for feloniously assaulting one ASSANG, on 
the 16th of December, and cutting and 
wounding him on his left cheek, with intent 


victed on his evidence. 


todo him some gricvous bodily harm. The 
report goes on to say that the prosecutor 
was a Chinese, and as he did not under- 
stand the English language, an interpreter 
was sworn. In reply to a question from 
Baron GuRNEY, the interpreter said he was 
acquainted with the mode of administering 
an oath to a Chinese witness, and described 
it in the manner in which it was afterwards 
administered, adding that he had frequently 
seen it so administered, and believed it to 
be binding in that form. The prosecutor 
was then called, and on getting into the 
witness-box immediately knelt down, and 
the saucer having been placed in his hand, 
he struck it against the brass rail in front of 
the box and broke it. The crier of the Court 
who swears witnesses, then, by direction 
of the interpreter, administered the oath 
in these words, which were translated by 
the interpreter,—‘ You shall tell the truth 
and the whole truth :—the saucer is crack- 
ed, andif you donot tell the truth your 
soul will be cracked like the saucer.” This 





is tei Gonm|nowrcommonly used in the case 
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of Chir ese witnesses, simply because such 
witnes Ses (being probably coached before- 
hand by the interpreter) say it is binding 
on their consciences. But if they wanted 
the burnt-paper or cock’s head-ceremony 
there is no reason why it should not be 
performed ; indeed, it most certainly would 
be. Sometimes Chinese witnesses, pro- 
bably from a spirit of mischief, assert that 
their consciences will not be bound unless 
some absurd or impossible thing is done. 
A gentleman named Ayvk, in the New 
York Marine Court, once enumerated the 
various ceremonies attending the taking 
of an oath in China, some of which were 
impossible in New York. As these cere- 





monies could not be complied with, the 
witness could not be examined. Next 
day he appeared in Court with the plain- 
tiff, and said he was quite mistaken as to 
the laws and customs of China relating to 
oaths, and that the only essential ceremony 
was the reading aloud of a part of the 
Chinese Bible ina temple! There being 
no Chinese temple in New York, the wit- 
ness replied that temples and Courts of 
justice were the same in China, and hence 
that the ceremony of reading aloud a few 
passages from CoNnFucivs in the Marine 
Court of New York would bind his con- 
What effect this may have had 
on Mr. Avtuk’s tender conscience, we can- 
Its effect in American law was to 
make him a legal witness, liable to indict- 


science ! 


not say. 








ment for perjury if he gave false testimony. 
Ina certain divorce case in the House of 


Lords in 1846, a Chinese witness, Ko WAN, 





on whose testimony the proof of adultery 
depended, protested that it was against 
her religion to take two oaths in one 
matter, for she had already been examined 
before the old Ecclesiastical Court. But 
Lord BROUGHAM her 


would not admit 


objection. He said that her gods would 
punish their Lordships if anything wrong 
done by 
ordered the interpreter to read her a lecture 
on the sanctity and use of oaths, and 
finally induced her to give evidence. 

The whole system of oath-taking, judicial 
and administrative, is gradually undergoing 
a change in England. 


were them; after which he 


firmations are in 





many cases taking the place of oaths, and 
the present method of swearing in members 
of Parliament, public officers, and others, 
as well as witnesses, appears to be falling 
into disrepute. Certainly it would be no 
loss to the dignity of judicial proceedings, 
or to the general administration of justice, 
if ordinary affirmations were substituted 
for oaths in the case of Oriental witnesses. 
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LIFE IN JAPAN AND RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. 
Se 
HE influence of climate and surround- 
ings on creed and character is fully 
recognized in these days. Since BUCKLE 
rode this hobby of his almost to death, in 
works whose popularity is diminished more 
in England than outside of it, the theme 
has been dwelt upon by a multitude of 
writers, who sometimes fail to hold the 
balance exact between race capabilities and 
race surroundings. 
Tt has often occurred to us as an in- 
teresting question, to consider the reflex 
effect of Japanese life and ideas upon those 











“elegiac and religious children of the fog 
and mist,” who come to preach a foreign 
faith to a people who have never become 
acquainted with a like faith or lived under 
like conditions—light-hearted 
of the sun.” 


“children 
the theology of the Picard 
of Noyon was worked out amid wars 
and massacres and cruel torturings; it 
was hard and 
of old France. The saints were radically 
distinguished from the sinners, and the 
struggle was a mighty one, both inter- 
nally as personal conflict and outside in 
the wicked 


admirable one to inspire an army or a 


stony as the fortresses 


world, The creed was an 


people in a struggle for life, and the 


assurance of Final Perseve 





nee was as 
ating as the faith of the soldiers of 
the Prophet. life had 
down into a peaceful calm, and men had no 
need of awa 


invign 


But when sunk 





-cry, Protestantism, even ofa 
milder type than Joun CALvin' 
little power of e It ha 
<, no doubt in the United § 
and during last century it changed the 


showed 







nsion. 








good wo 


face of the Highlands of Scotland, making 
But it has 
not been a great conquering force, as its 
founders expected. 
to relapse into hard hypocrisy or colourless 
respectability. The grimaces of a TAL- 
MAGE or the spasmodic performances of a 
General BooTu are too sure signs of de- 
generation. Does not the orthodox Pro- 
testant Creed lack a certain harmony with 
We bow before mystery, but we 
rebel against contradictions. 

“Woe” says a living sage, JOSEPH Rou 
whom all Paris is honouring, ‘‘ woe unto 


godly men out of freebooters. 


It shows a tendency 


nature ? 





him that utters the language of ideas in a 
country where that language is a dead 
letter.” Is not this the fecling of many a 
missionary who preaches of original sin 
and conversion and election to men who 
know not anything of these things? Of 
all notions, this notion of inborn radical 
sin seems most absent from Japanese life. 
It may be there, but cert 
r to ordinary obser 


inly it does not 
ation. The es- 





appe 





sential wickedness of men in an unsayed| 


state, called by theologians Moral Inabi- 
lity in a fallen state, does cast a peculiarly 
anti-Japanese cloud over the world. “ This 
is a fine day,” said a meck church-gocr to 
le" elder of the church, as they walked 


together to service on a beautiful Sabbath 
morning in June. ‘And is this a day to 
talk of the fineness of the day?” was the 
dreadful rejoinder. 

Blindness to natural beauty, and distrust 
of nature, must slowly disintegrate under 
the influences of the sunny Japanese sky. 
And with them the old theology goes. 
Professor DOWDEN, in a recent article on 
Literature, tells us how, wonderful as it 
may seem to the men of to-day, Worps- 
WORTH was looked upon as a dangerous 
religious teacher when first his writings 
came into notice. But to us nothing 
appears more natural, for although the 
poct is now the bosom companion of men 
of a religious mind, his masterpiece dealt 
the deadliest blow it ever received to the 
doctrine of Original Sin. How Worps- 
Wort would have enjoyed Japan !—who 
was so well pleased 

“to recognize 
In Nature and the language of the sense, 
‘The action of his purest thoughts, the nurse, 


The guide, the guardian of his heart, and soul 
Of all his moral being ?”” 


There is too much reason to believe that 
the hard and fast creeds of two centuries 
and a half ago, or even of a century ago, 
are singularly calculated to hamper the 
present expansion of Christian effort. 
Works on theology in touch with the times, 
like DRuMMoND’s Natural Law in the 
piritual World, are all on the new lines. 














They refer to the Christian life not asa 
change from perdition to salvation, but 
as anatural growth, the planting of new 
seed in congenial soil. 





he questions 
which puzzle and distress Japanese, such 
as 





ie fear that belief in Christianity im- 


:| plies belief in the eternal punishment in 


hell of all their ancestors, become meaning- 
less in the light of the new teaching. 

As little can be hoped from an emascu- 
lated as from an outworn creed; but why 
choose between the two, when there may 
bea third alternative? 


religious 


The tendency of 
the Protestant 
churches here scems to us certain to flow 
in the new channel, which goes directly 
for its inspiration to the Sermon on the 
Mount and the Parables. The influences 
are in the air and the landscape and the 
people. 


belief among 


NEW CURIOSITIES. 
Se 

NE is often surprised to hear a globe- 
trotter refer with undisguised satis- 
faction to the curios which he has collected 
during a tour of a few weeks in Japan. 
Amateurs who have studied the matter at 
all know that anything in the shape of a 
good old curio has become unprocurable by 
a passing visitor, and are consequently dis 
posed to set down the happy globe-trotter’s 
purchases as veritable rubbish. But the 
fact is that the Japanese are yearly im- 
proving in their art manufactures, and that 
acollector who is content to buy simply 
what is beautiful and artistic, without con- 
cerning himself as to its age, can find 














almost as many charming objects as he 
Original fron” . ! 
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pleases. In lacquer and porcelain he will 
perhaps be disappointed. Not that there 
is any inability to manufacture as fine 
lacquer now as was ever produced in the 
past. The skill is there, but the market is 
wanting. The cost of really good lacquer 
is prohibitive both to manufacturer and to 
consumer. In the case of porcelain alone 
the proficiency of old times seems to be 
scarcely recoverable. But in everything 
else, it is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that the Japanese are fully as skilful as 
they ever were. Look at their ivories, for 
example. We do not speak of the so- 
called “ neésuke” which are manufactured 
by the gross, and sold at every curio shop 
in every city of the empire. Such things 
may have their merits, but one soon 
wearies of their ubiquity, and grows angry 
with their unending reduplication. We 
refer to a very different class of carvings ; 
genuine labours of love that will compare 
favourably with the choicest efforts of the 
old masters. Like all works of real merit, 
these are not to be obtained ad éufinitum. 
But neither are they absolutely scarce. 
Any good dealer always has one or two on 
hand. A trait of such specimens is that 
the man who made them generally happens 
to have died just after completing his task. 
His mantle, too, never descends, so that a 
duplicate of his last chef-d’euvre is out of 
the question. But collectors need not be 
discouraged by this announcement. In 
the space of two or three months they may 
confidently reckon on finding in the hands 
of the same dealer an exact reproduction 
of the same carving with the same history 
as to the recent death of the carver 
and the comparative incapacity of his 
successors. Indeed, if we except the 
multitude of rough conceits in bone and 
walrus ivory which are expressly manufac- 
tured for the markets of the West, it may 
be said that the practicality of modern 
trade has not invaded the domain of the 
Japanese ivory-and-wood carver farther 
than 
specialties. There are men now-a-days who 
carve only skulls; others who confine them- 
selves to clusters of rats; others whose 
idiosyncracy lies in the direction of barn- 
door fowls, and so forth. This sacrifice of 
versatility to specific skill is evidently a 
first step towards the mechanical division 
of labour which long ago deprived Chinese 
decorative art of all originality or ideality. 
Still, for the moment, its results are ad- 
mirable. Among the skull-carvers there 
is one whose work is so minutely exact 
that anatomists marvel and every-day 
folks are tormented with a horrible suspi- 
cion that the man must have passed his 
life in the company of skeletons. The 
creator of rats is as wonderful in his own 
line, and perhaps more wonderful in the 
fact that he has been killed at least fifty 
times by the astute vendor in Kobe who 


to encourage the manufacture of 





enjoys a monopoly of his rare productions. 
The globe-trotter, having acquired such 


specimens, is justified if he Go 


Digitized by 


his 


UO 


way rejoicing. They will rescue his col- 
lection from the stigma of mediocrity even 
though it includes some of the paint-and- 
paste vulgarities called Satsuma, or of the 
smoked demons and begrimed coolies that 
do duty for “ very old” wood carvings in 
the bric-a-brac stores of Yokohama. Look, 
again, at that essentially modern develop- 
ment of Japanese industry — cloisonné 
There used to be, indeed there still is in 
many quarters, a firmly rooted notion that 
Japanese enamels are inferior to Chinese. 
So they were undoubtedly in former years 
The Japanese cloisonné of old times was 
thin without being delicate, sombre with- 
out being solid, and rough without being 
strong. The Chinese, on the contrary, 
while it charmed by skilful juxtaposition 
of brilliant colours, presented at the same 
time a comfortable aspect of solidity and 
durability. It was essentially a satisfactory 
article of decorative furniture, grateful to 
the eye and reassuring to the economic 
But the contrast is all the other 

In the hands of the modern 


instinct. 

way now. 
Japanese artist the manufacture of cloi- 
sonné enamel has been carried to a point 
of perfection never even conceived by the 
greatest Chinese experts of bygone days 
Alike in brilliancy, variety, and depth of 
colour, in grace of form, in artistic beauty 
of design, and in marvellous delicacy of 
execution, the Japanese product towers 
immeasurably above its Chinese prede- 
The only dilemma that besets the 
acquisition of such specimens is uncer- 
tainty with regard to impending develop- 
ments of the art. Considering the strides 
that have been made during the past ten 
or fifteen years, who can say that the 
master-piece of to-day will not be the 
mediocrity of After 
one of the great comforts of a collector 
of old objects of vertu is that they repre- 
sent, or ought to represent if well chosen, 
the xe plus ultra of a period. 
no risk of being speedily supplanted by 
finer developments. Four years ago, we 
should have been inclined to say that this 
danger was not imminent in the case of 
embroideries, for example. But during 
that time the embroiderer's art also has 
received an immense and unanticipated 
impulse. The Kyéto artisan of to-day 
will stitch you a veritable picture, with 
chiaro-oscuro as accurate as though it were 
produced with a brush on canvas. Think 
of lights and shadows produced with a 
needle and thread on a silk ground! 
It would be rash to predict that the limit 
has been reached even this direc- 
tion. And here we may allude to an- 
other branch of Japanese art which, from 


cessor. 


to-morrow ? all, 


They run 


in 


some inexplicable cause, remains virtually 
unpatronized—the art of the silversmith. 
Travellers, by the time they reach Japan, 
have generally completed their pur 
n this line. The 






ases 
tell you with proud 
satisfaction of their plaques acquired in 
India and their vases purchased in Canton, 








country whose workers in metal can afford 
to look down on the whole world. In how 
many European or American houses are 
there to be found tea-services in Japanese 
repoussé silver? We know of only one shop 
in Yokohama where such things are to be 
sold, and the specimens exhibited there are 
not only costly but by no means represen- 
tative. One of these fine days it will occur to 
some speculator that an ELKINGTON and 
MASON in Tékyé might be one of the great- 
est attractions of the East. Itis impossible 
to gauge the capabilities of an art which 
needs only patronage to rival achievements 
that set the wsthetic world wondering 
when it first made their acquaintance. 
Certainly the time has passed when there 
was truth in the constant criticism that 
everything new was bad. ‘The uneducated 
amateur who visits Japan to-day needs no 
guide but his own taste. If he is wise, he 
will confine himself to objects which make 
no pretence of antiquity. 
put together on this principle does not 
include any “historical” pieces, it will at 
all events be beautiful and genuine, and its 
owner will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that in making it he was not a perpetual 
victim of deception and chicanery. 


If a collection 


THE SAME GOAL BY DIFFERENT 
ROUT 
Preeti My ito 
WRITER in the Christian comments 
on our recently expressed opinions 
with regard to the position of women in 
Japan and the direction which any sound 
moyementof reform on their account should 
take. It is evident that there is no desire 
on the part of this writer to approach the 
subject ina controversial spirit, and though 








in the course of his article he apparently 
endeavours to establish some illogical con- 
trasts between our views, we shall not 
follow him into that discussion. To one 
point, however, we will draw his attention ; 
namely, that under the same form of 
civilization it may very well be possible to 
find happy means as well as unfortunate 
extremes, forthe simple reason that the 
operation of every system applied to a 
number of dissimilar subjects must show 
varying results. Thus in Europe we may 
find, and happly do find, thousands of 
women who closely approach our highest 
ideal as regards both moral character and 
feminine disposition. But we find also 
women, and these too the types which the 
present extravagant relation between the 
s tends to educate, who, taught to 
regard homage as their right, have ceased 


sex 





to associate it with the chivalry that 
originally dictated it, and who, by their 
exercise of frivolous dominance, have con- 
verted social intercourse into a burlesque. 
Similarly in Japan, while many of the 
most beautiful feminine traits have been 
developed by a system that inculcates 
self-sacrifice, and fidelity as the highest 
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so weakened men’s perception of what is 
properly due to the possessors of such 
tictues, that one is perpetually shocked by 
contrasts between the treatment which 
women deserve and the treatment which 
they actually receive. However, we did 
not set out to show that in order to be 
consistent in warning Japanese reformers 
against the extreme tendency of Western 
civilization while at the same time en- 
couraging them to change their own, it is 
necessary to condemn both 
utterly. A little reflection will, we think, 
convince the writer in the Christian that 
the exigencies of logic are not so im- 
perative. Our purpose rather is to note 
that the conclusion reached by him is, 
in substance, identical with our own, 
though differing apparently in form. His 
panacea is the development of home life 
as itis lived by God-fearing people in the 
West. 
he says, “the religion which teaches the 
true secret by which both men and women 
may be raised to higher positions, and 


systems 


“Shall we not then recommend,” 


spheres of usefulness, by which the word 
‘home,’ which in Japanese yet lacks an 
equivalent, shall come to mean more than 
a mere dwelling place, and through which 
the standard of morality will be raised, 
and the whole nation influenced for good 2” 
It is held by many carnest Japancse that 


the great reform which they seck to ac- 





complish in the position and treatment of 





the weak cannot be satisfactorily 
achieved until Japan becomes a Christian 
nation. Professor TOYAMA, in a pamplet 
just published, distinetly commits himself 
For our own part, while 
red our conviction that 
Christianity is the basis of Western civili- 
zation, and that if Japan attempts to adopt 
the latter and reject the former she will 
find herself confronted by a multitude of 
we neverthele: 


sex 








to this opinion. 





we have often de 





insuperable dilemmas, 





purposely refrained from thrusting Chris- 
tianity into the forefront of this discus- 
The peril of needlessly ex! 





sion. 
religious prejudices is too evident to need 
If 
mends itself finally to this country 





comment. Christianity ever recom- 
and 
we are persuaded that it will recommend 
itseli—the process will not be that of 
ordinary propagandism, such as the preach- 
ing of doctrines and dogmas, the publica- 


tion of legendary records, the iconoc 





of inconvenient faiths. Japan once rejected 
foreign civilization for the sake of the 
treacherous and turbulent Christianity that 
presented itself in the van. When she 
accepts Christianity, it will be for the sake 
of that civilization, And as the latter has 
appealed to her intclligence, so must the 
She will adopt the Christian 
system of morality when she learns that 
without it 
ficial and incongruous. 
tends to 
superficiality and 
openly trenching upon theological con- 
troversy, isa useful means he desir 





former also. 





her reforms must be super- 


E 
this 





demonstrate inevitable 
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rything that} 


incongruity, without 





ed end. Altruism is the pivot upon which 
the system of Christian morality rests. 
“Do unto others as you would they should 
do unto you.” Stripped of its super- 
natural adjuncts, the whole Christian code 
is summed up in that incomparable phrase. 
And altruism is precisely what is needed 
in the particular case under consideration, 
It was this consideration that induced us 
to write :—‘‘ Education may help women 
to win respect, and independence may 
save some of them from the worst alterna- 
tive of marriage, but these devices must 
remain mere palliatives, so long as the 
man refuses to acknowledge in practice 
that the only virtues he has any title to 
expect in a woman are those which his 
own conduct exemplifies ; that he owes to 
the feelings of his wife as much considera- 
tion as he requires her to show for his good 
name, and that no degree of poverty or 
physical suffering can condone the crime 
of parents who support themselves on the 
wages of their daughters’ shame.” It seems 
tous thatif these principles were recognized, 
and acted upon in Japan, the country would 
be within sight of that “home life” which 
the writer in the Christian so earnestly 








eulogizes. He speaks with only too much 
truth when he says that as yet there is no 
There 
Onc half of 
of the houschold, the mother and the 
children, exhibit in and 
trustful intercourse all the beautiful traits 
that are nurtured in 
as we in England interpret the term. 
But the father too often stands without the 
circle. 
tries to di 
sacred association imposes. 


complete “home life” in Japan. 
is incomplete home life. 


their loving 


houschold circles, 
He fails to discharge, scarcely even 


harge, the duties that such a 
Before his 





children are old enough to appreciate his 
temptations, they learn to connect their 
mother’s sorrows, perhaps her frequent 
tears, with the exercise of his libertine 
Ie forfeits her love and their 

To complete the “home life” 


by making him an integral part of it in- 





prices. 





allegiance. 


volves an immense alteration in his percep- 
tion of the debt he owes for the homage 
and fidelity which he exacts. If, in dis- 
cussing the direction which the reform 
ought to take, we principally emphas 
the necessity of educating this altered 
perception, it was not because we under- 
valued the essential réle which women 
play in home life, but because the imper- 





sed 








fection of Japanese home life at present is 
due almost entirely to the conduct of the 
men, and with the men, therefore, the re- 
form should commence. 
Christian 
general means to be used and “home life” 
as the end to be compassed. We, on the 
other hand, endeavoured to point out what 
particular moral principle—a Christian 
principle if you will—is outraged by the 
existing state of affairs, and in what par- 
ticular respect the household life of Japan is 
incomplete. Both roads lead to the same 
Rome. ‘Their divergence is only on points 


if method. 


The writer in the 


indicates Christianity as the 














CORRESPONDENCE. 
Se 
ILLUSTRATED CRITICISM. 


To THE Epitor oF THe “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—As “ Decimal” appears to pride himself 
cn his powers of repartee or on the exhibition of 
his party spirit rather than of his parts, allow me 
to point out to him through your columns that he 
forgot to find out from his second-form school-boy 
that 0.914 means nine hundred and fourteen 
thousandths, and that if it is possible to conceive 
of 914-thousandths, it is equally possible toconceive 
of one of such parts. 

By repeating only a fraction of my letter, 
“ Decimal" has fractiously misrepresented the spirit 
in which it was written, and has made me appear 
as a cavilling mathematician, instead of which I 
am only a poor little 


COMMA. 
October 28th, 1886. 





OBSERVATIONS ON HOKKAIDO. 

ee 

By Sext Naourxo, A GRADUATE OF THE LITERATURE 
DeparTMent IN THE IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY. 








(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 


(Contuned from oth October.) 
I shall next consider the debts which the fisher- 
men owe to the Government, The Kaitakushi 
opened its purse liberally to supply them with 
capital to carry on their undertakings, but its very 
liberality became a cause of trouble to its pro- 
tegés. The Kaitakushi encouraged the people to 
apply for loans, even to such an extent as to make 
it the rule to lend a few hundred yew to every 
fisherman who had a place for drying kombt. 
This indiscriminate liberality of the Colonization 
Office induced dishonest fishermen to secure 
public money by opening fictitious drying places 
for kombu. Even honest people could not with- 
stand the temptation thus offered them of borrow- 
ing large sums of money on very easy terms. ‘The 
total amount of the debts still due to the Govern- 
ment by the fishermen is computed at several 
million ye. To take an illustration, the amount 
in the two rural divisions of A’keshi and Hama- 
naka alone reaches a little over yew 132,000, dis- 
tributed among about 60 persons, the average 
amount being yen 2,200 each. ‘The consequence of 
such a liberal supply of capital is that the Govern- 
ment and the fishermen alike are suffering, the 
former finding it difficult to get the capital back 
and the latter having no means of repaying it. 
They are both of them equally to blame. 
Whatever might have been the advantage of 
borrowing public money for the first few years, it 
has now become decidedly injurious to the pro- 
sperity of the fisheries in Hokkaido. ‘The period 
of payment varies in different cases, but ranges 
between ten and thirty years. Payment is made 
in the preducts obtained, at the rate of from 6 (in 
the case of kombu.) to 10 (in the case of herrings, 
etc.) per cent. of the total produce of the year. Of 
course, the payment to the Government must be 
made before any other engagement of a private 
nature, and this circumstance occasions peculiar dif- 
ficulty to the fishermen, for the capitalists of Hako- 
date and other localities hesitate tolend them money 
on account ef a fear that their security will be ap- 
propriated towards the liquidation of the Govern- 
ment debt. 
have observed that very few fishermen carry 
on their trade without borrowing capital. The 
majorily of them being destitute of capital, they 
are obliged to borrow money on the security of the 
produce of the coming season, and to ask mer- 
chants to advance articles of food and other neces- 
‘The account is settled with the 
produce of the season. It will be understood that, 
when fishermen are under an obligation to pay 
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the Government before the fulfilment of any 
other engagement, capitalists naturally think twice 
before advancing money to them, and if they ever 
do adyance it, it is at an enormous disadvantage 
to the borrowers. It thus frequently happens 
that the producers are compelled to stop work for 
want of capital, apart altogether from those un- 
lucky fishermen who have suffered complete fai- 
lure. These being the disastrous consequences of 
their obligations to the Government, it is but 
natural for them to desire for a postponement of 











the period of payment. ‘Their wish seems to be to 
let the debt lie unpaid for a period of ten years. 1 
sympathise with them in their earnest desire for 
some liberal settlement of their present difficulties. 

Another circumstance that attracted my atten 
tion during my journey in Hokkaido was the 





universal complaint of the fishermen there against 
the inspection of koma and of the packing of fish 
guano. The grounds of their complaint are two 5 
(1) that they lose opportunities for disposing of 
their products, and (2) that they are cbliged to 
incur unnecessary expense. It was, indeed, their 
own shortcomings that necessitated the adoption 
of the measure by the Government, but so 
far as remedy is practicable, the present method 
of inspection must be modified. In late years the 
drying of komba has become very imperfect, and 
the article exported to Shanghai often deteriorat- 
es, thus decreasing the demand for it. A, 
packing of fish guano was formerly very carelessly 
done, and, a considerable quantity was lost in 











gain, the 








the course of ts 
stances led to an oficial inspect 
shipping it off, and to similar inspection of the 
packing of guano. ‘The cbject of the authorities 





portation, ‘These circum- 
n of konibu before 








being to maintain the credit of the artides, I see 
no objection in the abstract to this 
most of the fishermen likewise d. 
Nevertheless, it too frequently happens in practice 
that difference of opinion between the authorities 
and fishermen leads to unpleasant consequences. 
Fish guano has to be packed in a peculiar kind of 
mat imported from some northern provinces of the 
mainland, and further it costs 5 sew per sack to 
have it packed in the style prescribed by the re 
gulations. When the packing is deemed imperfect, 
it has to be repackcd, thereby adding to the cost 2 
sen more, ‘The negligence of the fishermen. them- 
selves is responsible for the establishment of such 
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nit necessary. 

















an expensive and troublesome inspection, But I 
cannot help thinking that, with slight modifications, 
the inspection may be made more tolerable and at 
the same time more convenient, ‘The number 
limited, and 








of ollicials engaged in inspection i 
the expenditure of much useless tine 
their travels from one fishing local 





occurs in 





y to anotlier, 





case, would suggest to the auth 





Such being th 
ties in Hokkaido to modify the 
tion, and if itis impossible to modify it, it must be 
carried on in a more liberal spirit. On the other 
hand, the fishermen the st use more 
discretion in drying fombu and packing guano, as 
it is their own interest that is to be protected, 
AGriceturt. 

In previous articles T have described the difficul- 
ties under which the fishermen in Hokkaido are 
now labouring, and have olfered my own sugges 
tions as to their amelioration, hoping thercly to 
atract the attention of the Government on the 
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mselves av 














hand, and on the other to invite public discussion 
to the subject. It gives me satisfaction to sce that 
my efforts have not been entirely fruitless, and 


especiaily am L indebted to the Japan Mail for its 
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al diffusion of my 
aiticles through its columns, where a full translation 
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is now being published, 

Having concluded my remarks 
the fisturies, L ow proceed tospeal as to agri 
culture, Tt was in 8b) that a colonization office 
was established in Hokkaido under the name of 
the Kaitakushi, with the object of rect 
land. “The G 
sum of money on the island, and the officials 
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engaged in the work of colonization have been 
zealous under great hardships in pursuing their 
object; while on the part of the people also 
considerable attention has been bestowed on the 
work of colonization, and various corporations 
have been established for the purpose. 1 had, 
therefore, expected, Lefore starting on my recent 
journey north, to see the forests of Hokkaido 
changed into cultivated ficlds, and its extensive 
plains waving with ripening grain. But on arriv- 
ing there, my disappointment was even greater in 
the case of farming, than in the case of the fishing 
I could not visit all of the plantations, 
but I can safely assert that, excepting a few settle- 
ments established by noblemen and the villages of 
ry emigrants (¢ondenhe?), the cultivated 











industries. 





the mili 
ground in the whole island is composed of small 
patches of poor settlers scattered far and wide. 
With a total area of about 5,083 square ri, or 
about twice that of Kiushiu, the aggregate area of 
cultivated land—including every kind, whether in 
possession of the Government or the people—is 
less than 50,000 cho. ‘The number of emigrants 
from 1878 to 1883 was only 829 families, or 3,120 
persons. The value of the total agricultural pro- 
ducts for 1881 was yer 35,y00 5 in 1882 it decreased 
to yer 223,043; and the following year it again de- 
creased to yen 136,146. Much of this steady 
decrease is attributable to the condition of the 
arvests and the state of the markets, but upon the 
aken a down- 























whole the work of reclamation has 
ward course. 

According to informati 
colonization company, itappears that, putting aside 
the funds s 


1 detived from a large 









unk at first, the money yearly expended 
Id so much as 5 percent. annual interest. 
the poorer settlers must be satisfied if they get 
enough to meet their immediate thirst and hunger. 
fam in a position to say, on the authority of 
1 geologist, that the soil, though not particularly 
fertile, is not unfit for farming purposes; and 1 
personally ebserved that mulberry trees, hemp, 
wheat, barley, milk, suba, beans, potatoes, fruits, 
and vegetables grow very well in Hekkaido, None 
of them is inferior to those grown in the suuth 
How i. 
advance, but on the contrary is declining in Hok- 
kaido? There must be causes to account for it, 
‘Theeauses appear to be as follows:—(1) While on 
the one hand the farmers of Hukkaido, having but 
lately settled there, were notin a condition to be much 
Lencfitted by the rise of prices from 187, 
on the other, they have keenly suffered from the 
depreciation of prices since 1881. (2) The farmers 
had exceptionally good harvests both in 1881 and 
18$2, but in the latter year the K. 
lished, and with it ceased the purchase of farm pro- 
ducts by the Government, so that the producers im- 
lost the only means of disposing of their 
commodities. (3) While it is evident that the pro- 
ductive capacity of the soil is diminished by each 
year’s crop, the farmers have neglected to apply suffi- 
cient fertilizing materials, and as a consequence, the 
yield has decreased. (4) Unusual losses were sus- 
tained in18$3 on account of droughts and injuries 
by insects. And lastly, (4), the imperfect means of 
tranportation have been mostinfluentialin retarding 
the development of agriculture in Holckaido, by 
inflicting double losses on the farmers in exporting 
their products and importing articles of necessity. 
With the exception of one or two articles, farm 
produels in Hokkaido are all bulky and low priced, 
so that, in the present inconvenient state of 
spertation, impossible to send them 
toa market, and they are accordingly heaped up 
in granaries and leit to decay, On the other 
‘and, articles of daily consumption, such as 
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it, then, that agriculture not only makes no 
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vice, salt, shayn, oil, cotton, ete, com- 
high prices on account of this in- 
ation, Even at Hakodate, 
rival in Hokkaido, price: 
ad tr 
ion farther into the interior greatly raises the 
king advantag 
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remarkably higher than in the south, « 
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of this circumstance, 
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some dishonest merchants contrive to make money 
by exchanging articles of necessity for the products 
of the farmers at great disadvantage to the latter. 
For these reasons, the farmers are groaning under 
an increasing weight of debts, and scarcely able 
to earn a livelihood, being almost slaves of their 
debtors. And this after all their hardships in a cold 
country far removed from their original places of 
residence. Where can there be a being with a 
human heart, who will not sympathize with them, 
and endeavour to devise means of delivering them 
from their present distress 

I have thus far described the condition and 
difficulties of the farmers in Hokkaido. In order to 
deliver them from their present distress and deve- 
lop farming in future, the Government must adopt 
vigorous measures for the removal of obstacles 
and for the promotion of agricultural undertakings. 
And before everything else, I should like to see 
toads opened and river courses improved. History 
shows that, except in cases where extraordinary 
artificial means have been employed, the cultiva- 
tion of waste land and increase in population wil, 
follow the course of land and water transportation, 
As already stated, the inconvenience of transporta- 
ion is telling severely on the farmers of Hokkaido, 
and for this reason alone it is of urgent importance 
(o construct roads with as little delay as possible. 
But there is another circumstance which still more 
enhances that importance. I mean the extension 
of the Osha railway, and the opening of new roads 
in the north-eastern Provinces, On my way home 
fvom Hokkaido I passed through the various Pre- 
fectures of Iwate, Miyagi, Fukushima, and Tochiki, 
and in the course of my journey, I observed vast 
tracts of land left entirely uncultivated, such, for 
instance, as the plains of Nasu and Iwase. The 
soil is certainly not poor, but it has been left 
unreclaimed solely be: 
sufficient means of transport either by land or 
water, But roads are being rapidly opened in the 
above mentioned prefectures, involving the level- 
ling of hills and the filling up of ravines. With the 
improvement of the Kitakamigawa and the comple- 
tion of the north-eastern railway—which will take 
place with a year or twe,—itis evident that the un- 
cultivated land in Oshid will undergo reclamation, 
and it will then be thought by many unwise to 
emigrate to Hokkaido, while there are such hopeful 
prospects in the north-eastern provinces of the 
mainland. [roma national point of view, it makes 
little difference whether land is reclaimed in Hok- 
kaido or in the Provinces of Oshu. But looking at 
the matter from the standpoint of the welfare of 
Hokkaido, there is no doubt that the opening of 
conyenient roads in the north-eastern provinces will 
greatly promotethe prosperity ofthatisland. Unless 
exceptional facilities be given, it will be imposible 
to secure the prosperity of agriculture in the island, 
and from this peint of view, it is important to 
open facilities of transportion by roads and rivers 
as far as practicable. 

As to the roads in Hokkaido which permit the 
passage of carriges and wagons ; the first is that 
between Hakodate and Sapporo over a distance 
of little more than 7o ri, It was opened in 1972 
and is wide and level. The next is the road be- 
uween the port of Otaru and Sapporo, but as there 
a railway line between these places, this road is 
hot much used for transport purposes. The road 
leading from Otaru to Yoichi, though somewhat 
irregular in grade, is still a passable one, and the 
ame can be said of that connecting the town of 
‘ukuyamawith Hakodate, Thenewroad—6 ri long 
—between Nemuro and Ochiishiisalso good. These 
are the only roads in the whole island over which 
carriages and wagons can pass, all the others 
being miserable paths either along the beach or 
through deep mountain forests, over which trans- 
portation is effected by means of horses. Some- 
thing of the imperfect state of the roads in Hokkaido 
will be seen from the fact that their Excellencies 
Counts Inoue and Yamagata had, in their recent 
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poro tO Nemuro on horseback. Under these 
Freumstances, nothing can be done in the way of 
developing the resources of the island. While 
there, I Was allowed, by the special favour of the 
quthorities of the Hokkaido Administration Board, 
to see 2 drawing of a newly surveyed route for a 
road between Sapporo and Nemuro. Itis in a 
gicect Jine and about tov ri long. (At present the 
distance between the two places is put down at a 
Vitle over 140 ri). Making this line a basi 
yarious roads are to be cut to the right and left. 
Iwas very glad to see the drawing, and hope now 
that this scheme will soon be carried out. It will, 
of course, be impossible to execute the whole plan 
at once, nor can the road be perfect from the out- 
set. The most important portions should be 
undertaken at first, and the work gradually ex- 
tended to other less important points. Inestimable 
benefit will be conferred on the farming interest in 
Hokkaido by the opening of these roads. 
Before leaving this subject of agriculture, I have 
a word to say upon the system of emigration and 
reclamation. Hitherto it has been maintained that, 
if only the number of inhabitants be increased, the 
object of colonization will be attained; and, acting 
on this principle, very liberal assistance has been 
given to emigrants of the lower classes. They have 
been provided with the expenses of travel to Hok- 
kaido, expenses for the erection of cottages, and 
funds for the purchase of seeds and implements. 
But I observed that these poor emigrants have made 
no improvement since their settlement they 
still as poor as ever and only able to supply the 
Their presence aflords 
no grounds to hope for the development of in- 
dustries. 


















barest needs of existence. 
On the other hand, the few settlements 
of noblemen, who have been able to maintain their 
plantations through various difficulties for several 
years, are alone exporting greater or less quantities 
of farm products. It will thus be seen that, unless 
people of capital themeelves, or emigrants under 
their control, settle in Hokkaido, and unless farming 
is carried ona large scale, it will be difficult to open 
up the island. 1 believe that it was this idea that 
made the Government abvlish the enactment 
providing emigrants with the expenses of journey 
and settlement. But while on the one hand dis- 
couraging the settlement of poor people, it must 
not be omitted on the other to induce rich people 
and noblemen to emigrate there, by removing the 
obstacles now lying in the way of agriculture and 








giving as much protection as can reasonably be 
atforded. 

To continue on the topic of farming in Hokkai- 
do; Lhave another point to commend to the atten- 
tion of the authorities, and that is the enactment 
of regulations to enforce the observance of con- 
tracts between capitalists and farm labourers. In 
Hokkaido, it is more renumerative to work in con- 
nection with fishing establishments than on farms, 
and it has too frequently happened that labourers, 
conveyed from the south by various colonization 
companies, have deserted the ox and plough, and 
gone off to the fisheries, in spite of the terms of their 
original contract. The companies have all along 
been powerless to stop this desertion, nor could 
they expect much benefit from bringing actions at 
law against the workmen. Several of the large 
farming companies have in this way been unable 
to accomplish theie object. The only cases where 
such difficulties have been avoided are to be found 
on the plantations of noblemen, where the bonds 
of loyalty and mutual sympathy have prevented 
the settlers from attempting such conduct. For 
instance, at the settlement of Mr, Date (a scion of 
the former chicftain’s house ef the clan of Sendai) at 
Mombetsu, the master and vassals live in perfect 
harmony, and all the settlers have fa 
their original pledge that they would rather cat 
earth and die than go to the coast and engage in 
fishing. As the fruits of their perseverance, they 
are now in a condition of compar 




















employers and employés; and it iscaysequently 
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tive atlluence. | 
But this cannot be expected in the case of ordinary 
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necessary to compel the labourers to signa binding 
instrument, and to punish with strictness any who 
break the contract. 

It is also important to apply strict regulations 
to the mode of employing labourers on the field. 


that the ordinary labourer should be treated like 
a prisoner. 
hours the labourers have to work,—say eight or 
ten a day,—and to prevent the idling away of 
precious time, as is commonly done by workmen 
in the south, In my recent journey in Hok- 
kaido, I noticed an instance of the good results 
of maintaining strict order on the farm. I allude 
to the military farmers. They are provided, on 
arriving there, with a tract of land from 3 to 5 
cho in extent for each family, which they have to 
reclaim under strict military regulations. The 
number of working hours per day is fixed 
at 10, and during that length of time they go 
out with their families and engage in clearing 
and cultivating land under the — supervision 
of military officers, who move through the 
fields from morning till evening, encouraging the 
indolent and punishing the disobedient. ‘The work 
of reclamation therefore goes on very quickly 
among the tondenhet, For instance, the military 
settlers at Wadamura near Nemuro—numbering 
220 families—arrived there on June 4th, this year, 
but by the time of the visit of the two Ministers of 
State on August 25h, they had already turned 68 
cho of wild land into fine farms, grown with peas, 
beans, soba, potatoes, and other vegetables. Such 
is the result of order maintain the field. 
On private farms, it will of course be impracticable 
to enforce military regulations as in the case of the 
tondewheis but it is possible to bind labourers by 
means of a contract. So far as such a contract 
contains no unjust stipulation, the Government 
must recognize it and afford ample protection for 
its observance. By adopting this policy, I think it 
will be possible to effect a great improvement in 
agriculture in Hokkaido. I, therefore, hope that 
the Hokkaido Administration Board will be in- 





ed on 


vested with special power to enforce the obser- 
vance of contracts between farmers and their em- 
ployés, by meting out strict penalties to either 
party who disregards it. 

Side by side with the encouragement of agricul- 


ture, attention must be paid to manufacturing 
industries. In aland like Hokkaido, where means 
of transportation are lacking, it is impossible to 
export agricultural producis in the raw state. 
‘They must accordingly be manufactured and then 
exported, as in the case of the conversion of wheat 
into flour and of beet root into sugar. To this 
end, the Government have established more than 
twenty facto! but I found that many of them are 
at present unworked. , I do not pretend to know 
the exact cause of their suspension, but it must 
be either that they do “not pay or that the local 
Board has not enough work to carry them on, 
Even among those which are still in operation, it 
is highly probable that some yield litle profit, or 
even that the expenses are hardly covered by the 
income, Those manufactories which have no 
hope of yielding profit, had better be abolished at 
once; while in the case of those which, though at 
present unprofitable, have the possibility of be- 
coming so in the future and are moreover calcu- 
lated to give encouragement to agriculture, may be 
worked by the Hokkaido Administration Board 
within the limits allowed by its funds. But with 
regard to the latter class of manufactories, it seems 
to me to bea better policy to sell them to private 
companies or individuals, for there is a great 
difference in an economical point of view between 
the official and private management of any under- 
taking. 























If the Government gives the purchasers 
of those manufactories sufficient facilities and pro- 
tection, and in return reserves a certain control 
over the maintenance of the establishments, both 
the Government and the people will be alike bene- 
‘te by their transfer. 
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In advocating this course, Ido not mean to say 


What I mean is to fix the number of | 


Without entering into! 


minutia, I shall content myself with the hope that 

the Government will bestow careful consideration 

on what I have just briefly touched upon. 
ConxcLusion. 

T have thus far dwelt upon the condition of the 
fisheries, farming, and manufactures of Hokkaido, 
and made suggestions as to the mode of remedying 
the distress of the people engaged in those under- 
takings. Now I propose to conclude my observa- 
tions, but before doing so, I shall say a word as to 
the adoption of a fixed course of policy for the 
colonization of the island. If, after encouraging 
agriculture and thereby inducing people to sink 
capital in farms, the policy is suddenly changed in 
favour of manufactures, those who have taken to 
farming will be compelled to suffer great loss; 
and when the object of the Government is again 
changed to the development of fishing industries, 
those manufactures that had been depending upon 
the protection of the Government, will in their 
turn suffer. The same thing holds good in the 
case of mining or of commerce. It is, therefore, 
important to fix at the outset a line of policy to be 
pursued for the development of the resources of 
Hokkaido, and I earnestly hope that, in giving 
protection to any private company, the Hokkaido 
Administration Board will ascertain accurately 
whether there is sure hope of success or not, and 
that, when once protection is given, it should be 
consistently continued up to the last. Of what has 
passed away, I do not like to speak, but this I 
must say, because, the Hokkaido Administration 
Board having been newly established in the place 
of the former prefectures, with the object of 
energetically carrying out the work of colonization, 
a new epoch has been inaugurated in the history of 
Hokkaido, and also because the Government is 
now on the point of fixing its future line of 
administration in that island. 

What line of policy the Government is going 
to pursue for the development of the resources of 
Hokkaido, I am not in a position 
My own opinion is, that it will be extremely 
unwise to pursue a patchwork policy. It is im- 
portant to ascertain where profit is most abun- 
dantly and easily obtainable, and then proceed to 
extract it before attempting less promising fields 
of action, Or,in other words, natural products 
must be collected before artificial products are 
cultivated. Of all kinds of industries in Hokkaido, 
the fisheries ought to be put at the top of tle list, 
followed by mining, agriculture and lastly by 
manufactures. Thus the Government has to 
encourage the developmentof the fishing industries 
before everything else. It is but natural that 
people should all seck to engage in fishing, because 
marine products are most easily obtained by the 
expenditure of comparatively slight labour. If it 
is altempled by artificial means to divert this 
natural inclination of capitalists and fishermen to 
other directions, the attempt will never bring 
benefits. In the time of the Tokugawa Govern- 
ment little attention was paid to Hokkaido; the 
means of transportation on land and sea were of the 
poorest description ; but still the fishing industries 
were very prosperously carried on. Every where in 
the island of Hokkaido prope on its eastern and 
western coasts, and even in Chishima and Karafuto 
(Saghalien), the sea-shores were studded with 
fishing villages. This circumstance at once proves 
that men naturally seek gain where gain is most 
easily obtainable, and confirms my statement that 
attention should be first paid to the fisheries. Have 
the profitsof fishing been exhausted in Hokkaido? 
By no means. 


to know. 





There are various things connected 
with the fishing industries there, that necd improve- 
ment and amelioration, such as nets, the mode of 
fishing, boats, etc. Moreover, the fishermen in 
Hokkaido, as already described, are in a condition 
calling for the immediate adoption of some mea 
sures of remedy. After the fisheries come mining and 
agriculture. ‘Though not so easy and simple as in 
the case of fishing, the process of extracting profit 
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labour, especially in Hokkaido, where the minerals 
to be secured are principally coal and sulphur. 
Mining enterprizes will, therefore, spring up 
quite easily, if the Government gives protec: 
tion to those engaged in the work, by per- 
mitiing the employment of convict labour, by 
affording means of transportation, and taking 
other measures deemed expedient for the further. 
ance of their object. When there remains no 
more space for fresh enterprizes in fishing and 
mining, the Government must turn its attention to 
farming. With the increase of population, ayri- 
culture will naturally become remunerative, and 
with slight encouragement from the Government, 
farming will easily be made prosperous, And last 
of all, manufactures should be encouraged after all 
the other three kinds of industries shall have been 
attended to. Proceeding in this manner, the pro 
sperity of Hokkaido will increase at a rapid rate. 
Proceed in the opposite direction, commencing 
with manufactures, and what will be the con- 
sequence? Suppose that a flour mill has been es- 
tablished, with foreign made machines worked by 
a foreign employé, and that several hundied 
nds of yen Nave been sunk at the outset, 
ly expenditure of several thousand more. 








thow 
witha y 
It is calculated that several hundred thousand 
kotu of flour can be found. But before working 
the mill more than a month, all the wheat grown 
in the vicinity will have been used up, and it will 
then become necessary to wait till the time of next 
harvest, producing only a few thousand folw of 
flour. ‘This supposed case is by no means an 
imaginary one. ‘To take another illustration, let 
me ask the question: Will the Government be 
able to accomplish its object of colonizatiou by 
merely encouraging the emigration of farmers? 
In too many cases the labourers secretly leave the 
farms and go to fishing places, and when protec. 
tion is given to agriculture alone and little atten- 
tion is paid to fishing, the latter will gradually 
decline. ‘Th no unreal fancy. I, there- 
fore, suggest to the Government to fix at the 
beginning a deliberate course of policy to be fol- 
lowed in Hokkaido in order to develop its resources. 
I do not mean to say that all the manufactories now 
in existence should be abolished ; there will be no 
Joss in maintaining those which have prospects of 
paying in future. What I urge is, that the 
Government should fix the order in which it 
will encourage the four classes of indust 
in Hokkaido, so that the public may have a ¢ 
nite basis for business calculations. Hokkaido 
abounds with fish, has exliaustless mineral wealth, 
and is very rich in soil. It is really a store-louse 
of the wealth of the country. [tis no chimerical 
idea to think that, when the resources of that is- 
Jand shall have been developed, the center of the 
wealth and civilization of the country will gravitate 
there. I hope that the authorities will pay atten- 
tion to this circumstances, and grant my wishes, 
which I am sure are those of the people of Hok- 
kaido. If the hoped for day arrives, I will not 
spare my pen to depict and rejoice in the prosperity 
of Hokkaido, 
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‘Toyama sets out by saying that it is 
not correct to assert that there is little social inter 
course between the different sexes in Japan. ‘Th 
sexes have mixed, and are at precent mingli ig with 











each other quite freely, as may b 





seen by ob- 
serving festivals and picnic parties in the fower- 


Hlossoming season where men and women appear 








in equal numbers, Another incidentalpapof of this 
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ertion may be obtained by inspecting pictures of 
ious events and festivals throughout the coun- 
try, at which men and women are invariably pre- 
sent in cqual proportions. But he admits that 
this custom of freely mixing together without 
respect to sex, is rarely observed in one class, that 
is the shézotu. He thus draws a well marked line 
of distinction between that class and those below 
it, so far as the relations of the sexes are concerned. 
Among the farming, manufacturing, and  mer- 
chant classes, men and women have enjoyed 
almost equal social and family privileges from 
time immemorial. Among them marriage has been 
more natural, and the relations between man and 
wife more affectionate and more consistent with 
the equal rights of the sexes, than among the 
military class. Further evidence of the fact that 
women of the three lower classes have enjoyed 
more freedom than their sisters.of the shisokw 
class, is afforded by the difference 
of children by military and heimin parents. In 
a heimin family the sons and daughters are teated 
alike, but in a shésotw family all the daughters 
ave required to maintain towards their brother 

















in the treatment 











who is to succeed the father’s rank, relations like 
those between a master and his vassals. 

‘The Professor next proceeds to investigate the 
causes that have operated to produce so yreata 
in the position of women in ditierent 
a that the main 


differe 
counties. He refutes the id 
cause lies in difference of race. Itis erroneous, he 
says, to suppose that the Teutonic race alone is 
specially constituted to favour the maintenance of 
respectable status on the part of women, If so, 











he asks, are our heimin people of that race? 


Were our ancestors also of that race, when the 
1 





position of women was far more honourable th. 
it is at present? It is not race, but the character 
of civilization and to a considerable degree also of 
religion, that has produced the differences in the 
position of women in various parts of the world, 
Vo be more exact, the position occupied by the 
weaker sex depends upon whether the character 
of society is militant or industrial, In a militant 
society, order and discipline are required before 
everything clse, and the spirit of sucha society is 
always intolerant and oppressive. Just as a 
despotic ruler presides over all the affairs of his 
State, so a despotic master subjects, in such a 
society, all the members of his family, wife, and 
children, to treatment very much resembling that 
accorded to slave: 

On the other hand, it is noticeable that where 
fighting is not the principal occupation of a people, 
the position of the women is higher than in com- 
munities where warfare constitutes the chief busi- 
ness. The history of European nations from the time 
of the rise of Rome, down through its days of de- 
cline, through the ignorant ages following its fall, 
and through the gradual return of society to in- 
dustrial pursuits, teaches the same truth. At pre- 
sent the position of the fair sex is in the most en- 
viable state in England and Americ: 
prevailing character of society is essentially indus- 
3 while in countries like France and Germany 
where the militant spirit is comparatively active, 
women occupy relatively a lower position. The 
same thing may be ebserved in our own history. 
Before the political power of the Sta 
the hands of the military class, when, under the wise 


rules of our Emperors, the country was pr 
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e slipped into 





gressing 
in industrial, legal, literary, and artistic matters, 
the fair sex occupied an honourable position in 
society, and the Imperial throne was more than 
r. But after the 


assumption of power by the military class, women’s 





once occupied by a female ru 


position gradually declined. 

leyasu reduced the country to order and encourag 

ed learning, the nation once more saw the crown 
a female, and certai 

could pro 


When Tokugawa 


worn by 





ly in an age that 
Juce such authoresses as Tzumi-Shiki 
ba, Murasaki-Shikibu, Sei-Shénazon, Ak 
mon, & 


be 





zome 
woman's position could hardly have 











Though the remote cause of the degradation of 
the position of women must be sought in the mili. 
tant character of society, there are several imme. 
diate causes, among which the most influential are 
the laws of inheritance and religion, When all the 
property as well as the rank of a family is inherited, 
ashas been the case in the families of the Japanese 
military class, by the eldest son alone, and nothing 
beyond articles of dress and ornament are left to 
the daughters, it is but natural that the position of 
the money less sex should be that of slaves to the 
sex which feeds them. As to religion; the Profes- 
sor differs from those who maintain that the intro- 
duction of Chinese philosophy has been the pri- 
mary cause that has wrought this complete 
change in the status of women. What Con- 
fucianism did was to assist a tendency which had 
already been created by circumstances peculiar 
to the nation’s history—military usurpation. Its 
action may be compared to that of an accomplice 
in a murder, The teachings of Confucius, com- 
bined with the feudal system, produced a pseudo 
religion, which created the unnatural relations be- 
tween the sexes that exist among the military class. 

Professor Toyama next undertakes to investigate 
whether Chinese philosophy is destined to continue 
to exercise its influence or not. In order to decide 
this question, the best thing is to see whether the 
character of our society is militant or industtial. 
Cor gy the absolute fighting capacity of the 
country at present and in former years, we are 
now incomparably stronger than before; but the 
general character of society is no longer militant. 
Chinese philosophy requires the maintenance of 
despotic power by the head of the family, establishes 
an unnatural relation between the sexes, and con- 
demns the fair sex to degradation; but the condi- 
tions that made it possible for the Confucian system 
of morality to enforce such doctrines have now 
passed away with the disappearance of the military 
spiritof society, ‘The Professor thus concludes that 
Chinese philosophy must go out of fashion, Not 
only has it outlived its time, but it is also 
exerting a very pernicious influence through its 
conservative disciples, who toa man oppose every 
movement of social reform 

Heaving shown that the Chinese code of morals 
is out of date and that it deserves to be completely 
thrown aside, Professor Toyama proceeds to say 
that its place must be taken by the moral system 
of the West. ‘To say that this line of conduct is 
right and that wrong, because one is in conformity 
with, and the other opposed to, natural laws, is 
not sufficient. It will be far more effective to tell 
people to do one thing or avoid another, on some 
high and supreme authority. Reasoning can have 
but little influence with a people who believe in 
Buddha, Confucius, Nichiren, Suitenga, Kompira, 
ete, The only effective method of approaching 
them will be to use the name of some such person 
as Christ or Mahomet. Just as the Confucian 
philosophy has been used to support the feudal 
system, so it will be wise to let Christianity assist 
the work of social reform. Indeed it is not only 
unwise, while introducing the Western sentiments 
and customs, to shut the door against the Western 
religion ; it is well nigh impossible to do so. ‘There 
are two classes of people who advocate the introduc- 

on of Christianity. One is that of ordinary be- 
lievers, who go so far as to assert that Christianity is 
the only religion 5 and the other class includes those 
who, from policy, desire to have their countrymen 
appear like Western people. Professor Toyama 
has several other reasons for advecating the adop- 
tion of Christianity, Firstly, that religion assists 
theimprovement of music. ‘The history of music in 
Europe discloses the undeniable fact that the church 
has been the mother, and more, of music. Not only 
has it helped the production of great musicians, 
ke Bach, Handel, Haydn, and Mendelsohn, but 
it has served as the medium of diffusing a taste 
for music among the people in general. Se- 
condly, the adoption of Christianity will serve 
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Jeqombination and union, in which they are sadly 
ancient, European and American people are 
Rete the human family most noted for the’ 





Rng! ef combination and union, Various eir- 

iu ganees have combined to produce this result, 
Coy, 8 influence of Christianity is one of the most 

“Picuous. Christianity brings together all sorts 
Of people, men, women, and children, once in every 
week, to bow before the same God, to say amen to 
the same prayers, to read from the same Book, to 
sing the same songs, and to to the sam 
Moreover, the members of the church 





listen, 





sermon. 
sympathise with one another's sorrows and rejoice 
at one another’s happiness. Will not such a 
religion have a strong tendency to make a people 
united and combined? Thirdly, already 
pointed out, freedom of intercourse Letween the 
sexes is possible in, and encouraged by, an in- 
dustrial society; and of vital importance 
to call in the aid of religion to hasten and perfect 
the change which has already commenced in the 
character of our society. ‘The influence of Chris- 
tianity has ever been to elevate the position of 
women, and to bring the two sexes together to the 
bencfit of both, ‘The Professor, therefore, con- 
cludes that the Lest method of effecting social 
reform is to adopt Christianity, and cause the 
sexes to meet each other once a week and ergage 





as 














together in Lenevolent works. 

‘The relative superiority of the religions of the 
East and West, the Professor docs not attempt t 
decide, but he says that there are two facts which 
are past all question; first, that Buddhism has no 
influence among the people of the higher lasses, and 
secondly, that the Confucian system of morality, 
which has in the past regulated the conduct of the 
pied to the new order of 
cert that the 





upper classes, is not ads 

things. Itis not true, he says, toa 
higher classes have lad no rel The truth is 

that they believed y be 
called the feudal religion, that is the worship of 
neestors. The feudal religion has no doubt pro- 
duced splendid characters, but the present age 
does not require the sort cf character which a 
religion of loyalty to a master and father is 
adapted to develope. Will the upper classes re- 
main without a religion now that the feudal religion 
has gone out of date? ‘That cannot be, and 
ought not to be allowed. ‘The effect of living with- 
out a religious principle is already apparent in the 
wandering and helpless condition of the present 
generat as to its moral conduct, like people 
floating on the wide seas in a boat without even a 
compass to guide its course. The Professor con- 
cludes thus :— The reformers of society must not 
be contented with such paltry measures as the in- 
auguration of bails and garden parties. ‘Those 
who, while enthusiastically admiring the customs 
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and manners of the West, do not exert themselves 
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to the charge of being either ignorant or cowardly 











THE GAPAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Peale 

We translate from the Offctal Gazette the 

ninth report of the Japan Railway Company :— 
Gunerat Arrairs. 

Grseraw Mretixe.—On January 2oth, 1886, 
the general meeting of shareholders was hed al 
the Koseikan, No. 14, Nichdme, Kobikich, in 
Kyébashi-ku, at which the report on thecompany’s 
business during the latter half of the preceding 
year, 1983, was read, After the reading of the 
report, points relating to the payment of dividend 
for the period just referred to were considered, and 
the estimates of office expenses and expenses for 
works for the first half-year of 1886 were approved 

Novitcation or THE Runway Bereaw.— 
The Director of the Railway Bureau netificd, on 
January 7th, that he had recived instructions 
from the Minister President of State informing 
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instruc: 


|isiniy. That all petitions, capplicntions: for 
|tion, and reports made Ly private individu 
Jconnection with railway affairs, and all charters 
and instructions granted to private railway com- 
panies in the name of the Department of Publ 
Works or the Minister of that Department, should 
henceforth he under the control of the Railway 
Bureau or the Director of that Bureau. 

Sanction or THE Depis ov Finance, 
—In pursuance of the provision of Art. 18 of the 
company’s constitution, the estimates of the effice 
expenses, and of expenses for works for the first 
half-year of 1886 were reported to the Auditors of 
the Department of Finance on February 1st, and 
on the 5th of the same month their approval was 
obtained, 

Instruction or Tie DerartMent ov Fr 
‘To the Nippon Tetsudo Kaisha. 

It is hereby notified that, whereas the expend 
ture on works to be defrayed from the present 
month until February, 1887, will be paid out of 
the funds now in deposit, those shares, which were 
to be drawn during the month of August this year, 
should be raised in the next period, but that, 
whenever any deficiency of capital is experienced i 
practice, steps will be taken to mect the require- 
ments. 
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“Count MarsuGata Masayc 
“ Minister of State for 
“June 23rd, 1886.” 
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finance. 





The credit of the company having been in- 
creased under the special protection of the Govern- 
ment, many of the sharcholders are desirous of | 
paying in their capital in advance of the regular 
period, but such payment in advance has been 
stopped. It being, however, thought that the 
stoppage of payment of shares in regular periods 
would affect the credit of the company, and, fur- 
ther, it being evident that, although the funds at 
present in deposit may be sufficient to prosecute 
works until about Feburary next, a deficiency | 
may arise before the completion of the third sectio 
of the lines, a petition was presented to the 
Department of Finance for permission to draw 
hares in regular periods; and the petition was 
granted on June goth, 

Construction oy Trrecraru Lines.—The 
Utsunomiya-Shirakawa lines being under con- 
struction, application was made to the Depart: 
ment of Communications in March this year: 
for the construction of a telegraph line beyond 
Utsuncmiya a distance of 10 miles, and for the 
erection of a telegraph office at Fukaya Station. 
‘The application was duly granted, 

Last ov Laxp.—Application was made to the 
Governor of Tékyd on March 17th, for the | 
of a piece of land in eno Park cont, 
id of a portion of the land under the Bureau 
of Forestry (cont 
in Kita-toshima, as these pieces of ground were 
important for the laying out of railway lines. On 
March goth they were leascd as “ground for 
Jing to Art. 2of the company’s 
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charter, 

Works on Tue Ursunonxiya-Suirakawa 
Line.—For the construction of the Utsunomiya- 
Shirakawa line (48 miles), the permission of the 
Minister of the former Department of Public Works, 
had been obtained. After the tion of 
surveys over the line, an estimate of expenses was 
compiled and submitted to the company; the 
stimate amounted to yer 2,380,864. The 
tor of the Railway Burean informed the company 
that the construction of the line would Le com- 
menced fiom March rst 

Wo tHe THirn Srction.—As stated 
in the last rcport, Mr. Masuda was ordered, on 
December 3rd, 1885, to proceed to Sendai, in con- 
nection with the survey of the line there, which was 
duly completed. In April this year, the co 
mencement of the construction of the line was 
ancticned, and it was reperted by the Director of 
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the Railway Burean that the work of construction 





would be commenced from June ist. 





\completion of this 





Coxrricr tor Current Derosits.—For con- 
venience of payments with regard to the portion 
of the third section lying within the territory 
under the Fukushima Prefectural Government, a 
contract was made with the Sixtieth National 
Bank for a period of time extending from July 1st, 
1580, to June goth, 1887, by which itwas arranged 
that money should be drawn from its branch office 
at Fukushima, 

Orper ror Ruts rrom Aproap.—According 
to the instructions of the Director of the Railway 
Bureau, received on April 34th, respecting the pure 
chase of 100 miles of rails to be used on the third 
section, an order was transmitted to the Union 
Company in Germany through the medium of a 
German firm, Messrs. C. Ilies & Co. 

Comer or THe Brincr THE 
Toxrcawa.—During the construction of the 
bridge, the conveyance of passengers and goods 
across the river was effected by establishing sta- 
tions on both banks and using a ferry. ‘Thebridge 
having been finished, the trial run was made on 
June 15th, andthe passage of ordinary traffic was 
commenced on the 17th of the same month, when 
the temporary station at Nakada and the system 
of ferry boats were dispensed with. 

Construction. 

Concerning the construction of the rst, 2nd, 
and 3rd sections of the company’s railways, the 
Director of the Bureau has made the following 
report :— 

In making a report upon the progress of the 
works of construction on the Nippon Tetsudo 
Kaisha’s railway lines during the present period, it 
will be well first to enumerate the more important 
of these works. In the rst section, the construction 
of the temporary bridge over the Kanriugawa and 
of additions to the iron bridge over the Karasunawa 
was completed. In the and, the iron bridge over the 
Tonegawa was finished, and the Omiya-Utsuno- 
miya line was thereby connected. With the 
bridge, the Nakada station 
was abolished, while the Kurihashi station was 
rebuilt, The construction of the Utsunomiya- 
Shinakawa line made considerable progress; rails 
were laid as far as Yanoita, while construc- 
tion trains are running as far as the Kinugawa. 
The works north of Takahisa and the construc 
tion of iron bridges over the Kinugawa (Nishi 
and Higashi) have been commenced. In the 3rd 
section surveys have been commenced between 
Vukushima and Shirakawa, while the construction 
of the Sendai-Fukushima line has been com- 
menced. ‘These are the principal works executed. 
Details will be found in the following paragraphs. 

The construction of the temporary bridge over 
the Kanriug n the Ist section, was com: 
menced in November, 1885, and on Apvil rst this 
year the first was made. The foundation of 
this bridge was of wood, covered with charred 
timber, the spaces between the two being filled 
with clay and pebbles. ‘The bed of the river 
round them—to the extent of 15 feet, was covered 
with jatago (network made of twining plants, con- 
taining stones) to withstand the force of the current. 
Thirty iron beams were used in the flooring of the 
bricyce. The construction of theadditions tothe Kara- 
sugawa iron bridge was begun in August last year, 
and although during the rainy season the volume 
of water in the river showed more or less increase, 
no serious obstacle was presented to the execution 
of the work, On March 1oth in the present year 
the passage of trains over the bridge was 
stopped so as to facilitate the construction of 
the frame-work of the bridge. Nine days after- 
wards, the trial run was performed, and the 
work of construction was compleied the same day. 
This work was necessitated by the damage caused 
by the flood of July last year, ‘That portion of 
the frame work which had been partly dislodged 
was renewed, and an iron beam 100 ft. long was 
cd to complete the work. ‘The dimensions of 
the dillerent parts were :—piling, 27 ft. long, 
11 ft, wide; and foundation, 31 ft. long, 10 ft. 
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wide. On the Shinagawa line, a siding 78 ft. 
long was laid at the Shibuya station; at Shim- 
machi, a goods siding 267 ft. long was constructed 
for the purpose of transporting goods ; and several 
signal posts were placed along the line west of 
Omiya. By way of protection to the line, ballast 
was applied over an area of 569 ésuo on the Ueno- 
Akabane and Shinagawa-Akabane lines, and over 
another area of 662 fsudo on the Urawa-Maebashi 
line. Between Ueno and Oji, 540 sleepers were 
Jaid, and embankments were repaired at more than 
10 places between Ueno and Macbashi. 

On the 2nd section, the construction of the iron 
bridge over the Tonegawa was continued from the 
preceding period, and completed on 15th May this 
year, when a trial run was made. ‘Two days later 
the passage of ordinary traffic was begun, and the 
use of boats on the river for the purpose of ferry- 
ing across passengers and goods was discontinued 
from that date, The Nakada Station became use- 
less in consequence of the complete connection of the 
Omiya-Utsunomiya line, ‘The construction of this 
bridge took nearly 12 months. The entire length 
of the bridge is1,5 48 feet. Excluding the two at both 
ends of the bridge, there are altogether 11 piers. 
After testing the piers, the earth filling was re- 
moved, and the inside was filled in with concrete. 
The total number of iron t 
which 18 were 79 feet 10 in. in length, and 6 were 
208 feet 10 in. ‘The laying of the truscs was com- 
menced on January 28th this year, and finished on 
May toth, after occupying 14 wecks. 
terials employed were bricks (1,924,500 pieces), 
trusses (24), cement (2,737) casks), and stones 
(11,270 pieces), These are the brief outlines of 
the construction of the iron bridge. On the com- 
pletion of the bridge, the Kurihashi Station was 
rebuilt on the new line. The building is of wood, 
one storied, thatched with tiles, and occupying 
48} tsubo. 
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Work on the Utsunomiya-Shirakawa line was 
pushed eastward in the direction pointed out 
in the report for the last petiod. Rails have 
been laid as far as the southern bank of the 
Nishi-Kinugawa, and trains are run that distance 
fot the conveyance of materials of construction. 
‘The Higashi-Kinugawa and the Nishi-Kinu- 
gawa anned by convenient temporary 
bridges. Proceeding along the reute, the ground 
slightly rises as the southern bank of the Arakawa 
is reached. 
becomes low, and considerable labour was required 
to make the necessary enttings and emt 
Akter passing through Okamura, the route crosses 
the Uchikawa, and passes near Ya AMlthis 
part of the rowte is nearly level and the streams 
are not very wide, s0 that the construction of the 
line was comparatively easy. Rails have been 
laid as far as the last mentioned place, From 
there the Hokiga ‘The ground 
on its southern bank is high, while on the opposite 
bank it is low, just as in the ease of the Arakawa 
Passing through the wide plain of Nasuno and the 
village of Mishima, the line then crosses the Jano 
kawa. ‘This stream is entitely dry in ordinary 
weather, but in the rainy season it overflows to a 
considerable distance on both sides, so that it will 
be necessary lo construct a very long bridge. ‘The 
line afterwards crosses the Nakagawa, the breadth 
of which is about 300 shal, and for which a 
temporary bridge is now being designed, The 
ground to the north of this stream is undulating 
in many places. After passmg Tukahisa on the 
ast, the line crosses the Yosasagawa, and running 
through the wild regions of Toyohara, Ogura, etc., 
ies Shirakawa, in front of the old castle. At 

int the Sliiakawa_ station is to be located, 
ne ground belongs to the War Department, 
application has been made to that Department for 
its transfer to the company. ‘To the vorth of 
‘Takahisa, the works executed frem May 1.t until 
June goth consist ef the fell zs 
ments (G,414  tsud cutting, (7.805 
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and the erection of an office (23 ¢swbo) at 
‘Takahisa, of officers’ quarters (37. tsudv), of a 
store (6 fsbo), and of twa watch-houses (24 #510). 
The branch construction office at Utsunomiya was 
removed to Takahisa to superintend the works 
on the Fukushima-Shirakawa line. ‘The construc- 
tion of the iron bridge over the Nishi 
was commenced in April last, and eight of the 
piers have been constructed. ‘The preparations 
for the constiuction of the iron Lidge over the 
Higashi-Kinugawa were commenced in May last, 
and the works were begun in June. After fixing 
the position of the central line and of breakwaters 


four of the latter have already been finished. 


(Ta be continsied.) 
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STIC SPORTS, 
= 

The Athletic Sports, which had been postponed 
on account of the stormy weather on Saturday, for 
which they were originally fixed, took place on 
Tuesday. The event was on the whole highly 
successful, though the number of competitors might 
have beenlarger in some of the contests. Heavy rain 
fell in the 
for some time as to the success of the meeting, but 
happily the weather remained fine during the 
entire forenoon, and the enjoyment of the specta- 
tors while the sports lasted was marred by no 
unfavourable condition so far as the weather was 
concerned. There was a good attendance of ladies 
in the Pavilion and on the ground during the 
afterncon, 
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ly morning, and fears were entertained 





The prizes were presented to the winners by 
Mrs, Stecle, and hearty cheers were given at the 
finish for the ladies. 

‘The Tokyd Marine Band was present and played 
a variety of pleasing selections. 

Details are appended :— 








roo Yanos Fear. ‘Two prizes. 14 Entries. 
IL. B. Collins, Lieut, Bush, J. Campbell, and I 
Salabelle competed in the first heat, in which Col- 
ins at once took the lead and kept it to the last, 
Bush 2 yards Lehind, Time 114 sec. In the second 
heat Martin, C. Morgan, and C. W. P. Allen ran, 
Martin coming in first. and Morgan sccond in 12! 
sec. Collins, Bush, Morgan, and Martin went off in 
the final. The first named got away with along start 

















and was never ca 





ght, though Bush came within a 
yard of him on the tape. Martin retired early, 

having tripped. ‘Time 11} sec. 
Mex’s Hurpte Race. 
of Hurdles, 


120 Yards, over 10 Flights 
Three Prizes. 

‘The first heatin this race placed Law (Cleopatra) 
first and Richards (Leander), second, the ti 
Leing 21 sces.; and the sccona heat resulted in 
Russell (Leander), coming in first and Murphy, 
second in 22 secs. Law, who tan and jumped in 
capital style, won the fir 

















I heat by several yards 
sees. Murphy taking second and Richards 
third place. 


Hion Jump, Two Piizes. 7 Entrics, 

Only four competed in this contest—A. H. Dare, 
Martin, W. J. Kenny, and Campbell. With the ex- 
tion of Kenny, all cleared up to feet 6 in, but Camp- 
j bell, taking cff too soon, failed at 4 fect $ inches ; 
Martin succeeded, but could not jump 4 feet rin, 
which Dare cleared. The winner, however, failed 
afterwards to jump 5 feet, which he cleared easily 
last year, 


in 














220 Yarns Frat (for Midshipmen of HB M's 
Nay). Two Prizes, 


C. Sykes (Con 


outset 











nee) took the lead at the very 
by several yards, [LJ. Marshall 
Audaciens) taking second place, through the other 
competitor, S. Hickley (dudueious) looking b 
Time 


d wo 











MROWING CHICKET Bate, 


12 Entries, 








Six competed. Vaen with the aid of the strong 
Lreeze that was Liewinys, the th 


wity was not of | 
the Lest. F 


W. Strange took first prize with a 











Rev. 





throw of 77 y 
next with 73 yards 2 feet 6 in, 


rds 3 in, C. Irwine coming 






Huknne Race. 120 y 
Two Prizes. 8 Entries, 

Five started in this race. Dare, Morgan, and 
Campbell ran in the first heat, Dare coming in 
winner by several yards and Morgan second. 
‘Time 20} seconds. In the second heat Bush won 
by a yard from Salabelle—time 21 secs. ‘The final 
heat resulted in Bush’s splendid jumping landing 
him first at the tape, Dare second, and Morgan 
third—time 20 secs. 


10 Flights, 


Men's Gun-wurer Race. 220 Yards. 
Three Prizes, 

This race gave the spectators a good deal to 
laugh at, the more excitable competitors display- 
ing an unhappy tendency to strand each other on 
the palings of the enclosure. ‘The heats were run 
in perfect good-humour, and one of the losers 
entertained the company tosome very effective back, 
fore, and whecl tumbling alter the finish of his heat. 
Sibley (Audacious) and Rooke (Constance) were 
respectively first and second in the first heat; 
Fullerton (Leander) first and Maynard (Audacious) 
second in the next; Benton (Leander) first and 
Goodman (Leander) second 
final resulting in Fullerton taking first place; Benton 
second, and Sibley third. 





in the third heat; the 


440 Yarps Fiat. Two Prizes. 6 Entries, 

Martin and Collins started alone in this race. 
The former took the lead from the start and kept it 
all through, his opponent giving up towards the 
close. ‘Time 58 seconds. 
Perrine THe sot, Two Prizes. 13 Entries. 
trange and Irwine led off, and the mark was 
soon moved up to 24 feet g in., where both Martin 
and Richmond placed it. Charlesworth followed 
with 23 feet 10 inches, and Bush, coming next, in- 
creased the distance at once to 27 feet o} in. 
Strange now threw 26 feet 10 in, Martin 26 feet » 
3 in., Irwine 21 fect 10 } in., Richmond 25 feet 10} 
in.; Strange in his next try to beat Bush’s throw 
moving the peg up to 27 1} Martin failed to 
improve on his former distance, and the lieute- 
nant casily gave his opponents 28 feet 6 in. to 
think over, ‘This settled matters, the result being 
Bush (28 feet 6 in.) 15 Strange (27 feet 13 in.) 
25 Martin (26 {eet 2 in.) 3. 























880 Yanps Fiat, Two Prizes. 10 Entries. 
Four started. Campbell led for a while, but 

after bunting him ata distance of a yard Martin 

chose his time, and took the lead with comparative 








case. Collins and Salabelle dropped out before 
the finish. ‘Lime 2.18. 
Men's 880 Yarvs Frat. Three Prizes. 2 Entries. 





‘This was a capital race. Thurmidge (Cleopatra) 
led Russell (Leander) were first round the greater 
part of the course till Law (Cleopatra) came up 
from the rear, and, passing both easily, came in 
winner, Thurmidge second, and Russell third. 
Time 2.12. 

Lone Jump. Two Prizes, 6 Entries. 

This resulted in favour of Salabelie (16 feet gin), 
Martin coming next with 16 feet 8 in, Campbell 
with 16 feet ghin, and Date with 15 feet 2} in. 
Campbell jumped well towards the end but, falling 
back, was thrown out. 

Mie Fiat. Tw 

Four started, but C 

keep up the 





10 Entries. 
llinsand Campbell could not 
ce and dropped out. Lowdell led 
Martin till entering up the straight in the second 
lap, when Martin came, and a pretty race toole 
place up to the Pavilion, where Martin stopped, 
thinking the contest was finished. Lowdell ran 
he rest of the course alone, and won. 


Prizes. 








No time 
was taken. 
Mes’s Ons Race. Two Prizes, 

The obstacles consisted of a gridiron of bamboo 
cd by two hurdies, up to which the com: 
t ks, a sail spread flat, under which 
a ight of hurdles, windsails 
sli whose inviting folds they had to wrigg'e, 


Ac 











etilors ran in 
ey 


wow 








bad to e1 








and, as a finish they had to go through barrels 
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euspe tt ded about 4 feet from the ground. May | ment end Bush took the ball. All hope of topping | We subjoin full score and analysis :— 
(dma ez efotts) came in first, ton (Leander) se-|the hundred disappeared with Bust’s third bal, Tie Puewr assy Tov. 
cond, 71nd Sibley (Constance) third. Robinson giving Duff an easy catch at shoit-leg Be Rollfp iio [les CH AS Eanes 

Orestacue Rice, Two Prizes. 10 Entries: off it, ‘The innings closed for o1—a very good | Mr Wilisy run aut ccs a) Bayaly, wb. Real faa 


“the Starterswere L.Salabelle, Campbell, Bellairs, 
RN.» Stephens, R.N., and Hickley, RN. Sala 
belle took the lead and maintained it to the finish 
Stephens coming in second. 


Coxso EATION Race. 440 Yards. For all who have 


competed but not won a Prize at the meeting. One 
Prize. 


This mace was not run owing to the lateness of 


the hour at which the other sports finished. 
Tvs of War 

Accrew from the Constance first engaged another 
from the Leander. The latter won, but judgment 
was given against them because they over-hauled 
the rope instead of going back with it, In the 
next and final heat a team of marines from the 
Cleopatra, captained by Corporal Francis, pul 
the Constance men over and won, 











CRICKET. 

Say 

Yoronvma Cricxer ann Atucetic Civn vy. 
Freer axp Tonys, 

This match, which was got up instead of the 
return match between the Fleet and the Club, was 
played on Wednesday, and resulted in a hard.won 
victory for the visitors. The weather wa 
able, and the wicket in fair order, though slightly 
treacherous in consequence of the late heavy tain. 
‘The home team (captained by Mollison) won the 
toss, and sent Edwards and Dodds to face the 
bowling of Collins and Serratt. The game opened 
badly for the Club, Dodds, after cutting the first 
ball for one, being run out in an attempt to score 
off a hard hit to long-off by Edwards, sharply 
ficlded by Griffiths. Sutter joined Edwards, only 
tosce the latter retire—easily caught by Collins 
at slip off Serratt’s second ball. Wheeler, who fol- 
lowed, had no better fortune, Serratt’s next ball 
taking his off stump. Things began to look bad 
Read, the next to bat, helped to make a slight 
stand, however. He commenced by driving Col- 
lins for a three, and in the next Sutter 
made a fine hit off Serratt for 3 to long-on. 
This, followed by another three by Sutter (a hit 
to the pailings to leg, off Serratt) helped to improve 
matters. In the next over, Sutter retired, caught 
by Griffiths at mid-off uff Collins’ first ball. Mollison 
joined Read, who, however, was shortly afterwards 
caught out by Serratt at point. Five wickets 
for 21. Litchfield then went to the wicket and hit 
Serratt for a three, Mollison doing the same. A 
few singles were put on carefully, before Litchfield 
was bowled off the leg by Collins. Needham 
followed in, and, with Mollison, made the longest 
partnership of the innings. In fact it is probable 
that he saved the Club from an ignominious defeat, 
for had he not played so carefully it is quite pos- 
sible that Mollison would not have had an op- 
portunity of making the brilliant score he put 
together. Runs being steadily added and both 
batsmen being apparently set, a change of bowlers 
was made, Strange taking Serrat's place at the 
Pavilion end, and Christian relieving Collins. The 
score, notwithstanding the changes, «till rose, Molli- 
son making several bold hits; and after a few 
overs Griffiths went on at the Settlement end 
in Christian's place. 
ing. With the score at 73, Needham was bowled 
by Griffiths. Wilson, the next to bat, hit Griffiths 
to long-leg for two, but retired inthe next over 
—-Sertatt taking his off stump. 
Mullison, who made two more good hits—one to 
to long-on—the score 
being increased to $6 before Mellixen, playing 
just a little too far back in the defence of his 
wichel, displaced a bail and retived= for 
1 deservedly at. Dag 
yallay, the last to go in, hit Griffiths’ last ball fe: 
a two; and in the nest over fiom the Settle 


























over 




















Serratt, too, resumed bowl 








Robincon  juined 





squareleg, the other 








A we 


aye and applauds d 
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favour: | 


score, considering the way in whi 


ch 
Dodds, Wheeler, and Sutter were disposed of, 





ads, 


After tiffin, at the close of which the health 
of H. IL M, the Mikado was drunk, the Fleet 
and Tokyd went to the wickets,—Collins 
Christian facing the bowling of Sutter 
wads, After a maiden over from each bowler, 
Christian got Sutter’s second ball away for three, 
and with a break of two more maiden overs, both 
Ly Edwards, drove that bowler also away for a 
three. With the score at 21, Collins was sent 
back by a ball from Sutter.  Trevithick joined 
Christian, and with him kept the bowlers at bay 
some time, Trevithick securing several singles, 
whilst his partner got Sutter off to squarely for 
three, followed soon after by a hit for another 
three, this time off Edwards. ‘The next hit, too 
(which yielded but one), promised well for a 
three, had it not been for a piece of good 
fielding by Needham. The batsmen having 
seemingly settled well down to their work 
allhough it was noticed that Christian had several 
lucky escapes—Edwardswenton at the Pavilion end. 
His first over from that end, however, gave three 
to Trevithick—a single, and one two to long-slip. 
In Sutter’s next over Trevithick was caught out 
by Robinson at point; 2wickets for 48. Griffiths 
was the next to bat,—Read at this stage relieving 
idwards in bowling. Griffiths collared Read's 
second ball, but it cost him his wicket, Dodds effect- 
ing a good running low down catch. Duff followed. 
Read’s next over was badly punished, Christian 
getting a single off the first ball, Duff two to 
long-olf off the sccond, and a hit to long-leg 
for two, and a single off the fourth and last balls. 
Off his next over, too, Chri 





and 





























ian scoved a three, 
whilst Duff hit to long-leg for three, but the last 
ball gave a catch to Baggs 





y at long-ofl, which 
disposed of Christian, who had put together 22 in 
fine style. Bush joined Duff, hitting his first ball 
from Sutter to square-leg. In the same over, 
Duff was unfortunate enough to give acatch to 
Dodds behind the wicket atlong-stop, Serratt, 
the next to go to the wicket, drove Sutter’s last 
ball to long-on for two. Edwards here went on 
Lowling again at the Pavilion end, but Bush hit 
his first ball to short-leg for one.  Edwards’s third 
ball, however, took Serratt's stumps, and Strange, 
who took his place, fell to his first ball, and 
wards’ next. Seven wickets for 71. Macmil- 
Jan then went in and, with Bush, made a stand for 
some time. A few singles were put on before 
Bush got Edwards away to long-leg for two; then 
Maemillan " Sutter for two twos. In 
Sutter's next over Bush hit to long-leg for Uitee, 
whilst Macmillan “snicked” another two ;—and 
in Edwards’ next over Bush scored four for a fine 
hit to long-leg. With the score at 92, and after 
making the winning 

















snicked 








hit, Bush was run cut. 
Spearman joined Macmillan, who got Sutter away 
tolong-on for three. Spearman folluwed with ahit to 
long-leg for three—also off Sutter. Macmillan then 
hit Edwards to long-off for two, and Spearman also 
got him to long-ofl for two in the next over; but 
was given out next ball, “leg before.” Hickley, 
the last to go in, retired at once, bowled clean by 
Sdwards. ‘Lhe innings closed for 1.8, 16 of which 
were extras,—one result of the poorer ficlding of 
the Club team. 














As the game was decided on the first innings, 
we ding the Club's 
second innings, beyond saying that in it Dodds 
and Fdwards did somewhat better (although the 
former was again run out), that Sutter was un- 
fortunate enough to fall before an cacy first ball, 
and that Litel.field 
some free hitting. 





ccd not particularize regs 











ot into double figures by 
uw 





few ladies gre 











with their presence, aluiuugh the keen north 
leasterly wind made it rather cold in the shade, 
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Dr. Wheeler, B, Serratt 





Dodds, by. 







































erratt, by 
iit wicket, B: 
gt) Mr. Serratt, be Ede 
Mr Titel elds bo Guiting 7. * | “Wants a 
Mes 13 | Mire Stranger by Edwards" 8 
Me wil 2D! Me Macmillan, not outs. 43 
Me Robinson, e Dutt) by 7 | Lieut. Spearman, RUN, 
thush Ate Ths wards 7 
Dr. bagiaitay, or out oy DWN be Eds 
Wit 3 eer 
ra ee 
18 
aire poate Ct 
Mr, Dodds, run ont son p 
Des Wheeler, by Sereitt i 
Litchiield, b. Calling 19 
Coils ° 
y , ¢, Maciiltan, 3 
in Edwardes bs Coiline 3 
Mr Reads cs ing 
Nelicon, ; § 
Accilani not out : 7 
ob san) 
Kobensom' gid not bat « = 
Bytes 4 
Total si 8 
Tawtise Awatysts Xo 
Balls, Russ, Maidens, sles. balls. 
Mr. Collinge 60 oe $ asne B ° ° 
Me Ser eo : ° 
Mestuayescs bo Ul 4 ° ° 
Tieutenican ig 20 'g ° ° 
Mev Grittis see 23 lea ; ° ° 
Lieut. tlashce 3 8 E ° ° 
Mrs ttwards.i of se 37 ° ° 
ME Siter 2 H 3 
Me Read is : ° 
Mr. Collinge 68 us 40 ° ° 
Me Serete nat ae "9 3 ° 
Lieut fishes to eg 3 ° 
MreStramge ae ag. ae 2) sea 
Min MacNeinne ag 20 ae ° ° 














THE LOSS OF THE “ NORMANTON.’ 
pr i oie 
The /iogo Mews of Friday last publishes the 
following :-— 


‘The anticipations of disaster caused by the non- 
arrival of the steamer Normanton were justified 
yesterday afternoon when news came of the total 
Joss of the vessel, all the Japanese passengers on 
board—23 in number—and 12 of the crew. We 
are infornied by one of the survivors of this terrible 
calamity that the Yormanton left Yokohama on 
Saturday last for this port. She had little cargo, 
as her principal loading was expected here, but 
unfortunately for themselves 23 Japanese, three of 
whom were women, took passage by her. On 
Sunday night at about half-past seven o'clock our 
informant heard the look-out calling light on the 
starboard bow.” At this time it was raining hard, 
and, as our informant describes it, as datk as a 
pocket,” with a heavy sea running and a strong 
breeze. Almost simultaneously with the warning 
{rom the look-out, a shock was felt as of the vessel 
running against something, and immediately afte 
wards another, ‘The lead was hove at once 
showed fiftecn fathoms and no bottom, so it seems 
likely the Normanton struck a pinnacle rock— 
indeed we are told it could be seen just awash 
after the vessel wrenched clear. It secms that 
the steamer struck about amidships, and, going 
pretty fast through the water at the time, must 
have sustained great injury. Any how she at once 
commenced to fill, and the water came in so 
rapidly that it was evident, the only chance for the 
passengers and craw lay in taking to the beats. 
Of these there were an unusual number, and more 
than sufficient to have saved everyone on board had 
they only preserved their self-command. Unfor- 
tunately there was no one ableto communicate with 
the passengers in their own language, and to this 
may beattributed in great measure the limentable 
loss of life that ensued. As soon as the steamer was 
seen to be sinking the captain ordered the long-boat 
and two life-boats to be lowered ready for service. 
In accomplishing this one ef the crew fell over- 
board and was probably crushed between the hoat 
and ship's side, for nothing more was seen of him. 
By this time the vessel had settled down, and the 







































captain ordered all hands into the boats. ‘This 
order the Japanese declined to obey. ‘Ihey hud- 
dled together in the alley-way with the water 





washing fore and aft about them, and resisted all 
attempts to induce them to go into the boats. Pro- 








Lably they omitted taking the opportunity of saving 
themselves throngh ignorance, for we are ins 
formed they showed ho signs of fear, and ree 








soliutdy declined to separ Captain, officers, 
and sdveral of the crew tried all in their power 
lo get the Japanese into the Le but without 
sneces, for neither knew the language of the 
other, and to this want of means of communica- 
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tion is undoubtedly duc the distressing loss 
of life that accompanied this calamity. In’ about 


half an hour after the Normanton struck, and just 
as the vessel was going down, the crew took to the 
boats, one man—the boatswain—being left behind 
while engaged in a last attempt to induce the pas- 
sengers to abandon their attitude of passive re- 
signation and seck the means of safety provided. 
"The boatswain felt the steamer going down, and, 
seizing a lifebuoy, jumped as clear of her ‘ashe 
could out into the darkness. His escape is really 
miraculous, for twelve hours he floated about, 
and it was not until next morning that one of 
the boats noticed and picked him up. In 
this boat was the captain, and they landed 
about midway between the two lighthouses 
on Ooshima, the occupants of the other boats 
having got ‘ashore on the other side of the 
island. On mustering the survivors it was 
found that 26 officers and men were saved, while 
23 Japanese passengers, 1 sailor, and 12 firemen 
had lost their lives, three of the firemen dying from 
exhaustion in the boat before reaching land. 
‘The bodies of these men were buried near the 
beach, and after some difficulty—owing to ig- 
norance on either side—two junks were obtained to 
convey the survivors to Kobe. On Tuesday they 
left Oshima, where they were treated with the 
utmost. kindness, and yesterday. evening all 
reached here safely except the captain, chief officer 
and chief engineer, who came up overland from 
Wakayama. It is worthy of mention in connec 

with this unfortunate affair that the watertight 
bulkheads of the Normanton proved utterly use- 
less. They gave way like matchwood, and did 
nothing towardsretarding the sinking of the vesscl. 

















FRANCE, CHINA, AND THE VATICAN. 
Ss 

Sir Rutherford Alcock has addressed to The 
Times a remarkable letter under the title of 
“ France, China, and the Vatican.” Sir Ruther- 
ford’s conclusions, the most important of which 
we quote below, coincide exactly with the 
opinions which we have ourselves expressed on 
the same subject :— 

Nor, considering the past history of the foreign 
relations of China, and how fruitful the missionary 
element has been in stirring up dissensions in the 
Ist of excitable populations and provoking war 
with foreign Powers, can it be wondered at that 
such a determination should at last be manifested. 
It requiries no long memory on their part to recall 
how the first war with France, in a professed 
aliance with the British, who had other grounds 
of quarrel, was ostensibly to seek redress {rom the 
Government of Peking for the judicial murder of a 
French Bishop in a distant province. ‘This was 
only in 1860, and it led to the Treaty of ‘Tientsin 
and the opening of the gates of Peking to foreign 
Iegations and missionaries, ‘The first use the 
latler made of this privilege was to claim the four 
sites granted by Kang-hi to the Pope for churches 
two centuries before, and to build a cathedral within 
the Palace precincts and overlooking the garde 
with two high towers. Anything more impolitic or 
exasperating and offensive cannot be conceived 
‘This north cathedral, which destroys the privacy of 
the Emperor’s gardens as mucl ‘rench church 
the would that of Buckingham Palace if built within 
the enclosure, was. built’ and maintained, in spite 
of all protests and remonstrances, as a grievous 
and offensive outrage offered to the Sovereign aud 
the nation. ‘The Lazarist Mission and its Bishor 
it is true, seemed at last to sce how impolitic it 
was, and in 1874 entered into a contract to accept 
another site not far off, and an offer to rebuild the 
cathedral at the cost of the Chinese Government. 
But unfortunately, owing to the death of the young 
Emperer and of Bishop Dclaplace soon’ after, 
nothing was done, as your conespondent states. 
And later, in the eatly part of this year, a similar 
contract was entered into by the present Bishop 
or Vicar Apostolic of Peking and the Procurator al 
the Lazaust Mission, but the French Govern 
ment scems to have interposed a veto. ‘The 
war of 1860 is not the only one which Ch has 
had to engage in with France, and the origin of 
which was remotely due to French missions. In 
Cochin China the inducement they held out to 
their Governments in the last century, and more re- 
cently, to annex territories in Annam and ‘Tonquin | 
was A motive for ayuressions from which the late 
hostilities in the China seas took their origin 
Space will not allow me here to. trace back the 
history of these successive invasions, ending: in| 
the seizure of ‘Tonquin and an attack on China, | 

sa measure of veprinal, with its campaign of 
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tion of war. But the missionary origin of the 
rights of France in Cochin China is unmistakable, 
and commences with the treaty entered into by 
Louis XIV. in 1686, who next year despatched 
five ships and a regiment to take possession of 
Bangkok, on the representation by these mission- 
aries of the “ great commercial and political future 
reserved for Indo-China in French hands ”—* et 
le réle digne d’elle dans ces contrées ott flotte si 
orgucilleusement le drapeau anglais!” ‘The next 
missionary envoy, Bishop de Pigneau, was still 
playing the same part, and more’ successfully, in 
the next century with Louis XVI, while using 
similar arguments of rivalry to the sh. He 
obtained the despatch of an expenditionof ships and 
troops in 1787 to restore a fugitive King, Yin-Long, 
to his throne, under the wing of the militant Bishop, 
who obtained, as was natural, great and exclusive 
advantages for the missionaries and for France: 
the chief argument of the Bishop being the great 
advantages both in peace and. war to be derived 
from the occupation of Cochin China by the esta- 
blishment of a French colony there, and “ the most 
certain way of damaging the English in India by 
tuining or, at any rate, weakening their com- 
merce.” ‘This was the commencement of a protec: 
torate over the country, while the missionaries 
were placed in a posiion of great influence, as 
they desired, and, in one sense, had well deserved : 
and this was the real origin of all the subsequent 
designs for the conquest of Annam and Tonquin in 
recent years, mixed up with many conflicts ofa 
politico-missionary character in the interval, and 
interspersed, as usual, with many massacres 
and. persecutions, which gave frequent o 
sion for the intervention of French naval forces, 
and the annexation of provinces as the penalty. 
These were all precursors of the last advance on 
Tonquin, every step of which, was well known 
in Peking. Indeed, they could not be other- 
wise than known, despite the professed aims 
and motives of the French in their oficial and 
diplomatic utterances. For the time has long 
passed when the Chinese Government was so i 
equipped with means of information that it w. 
obliged to accept such statements as were officially 
pat before it by foreign States. For the last 20 
years it has had a large stali of highly-educated 
foreigners in its service, not only familiar with 
foreign languages, but well versed in the Chinese 
language, both written, and oral, through whom it 
has probably been quite as well acquainted with 
what the policy of foreign Powers was as any of these 
in regard toeach other. Whatever newspapers in 
Europe supply in the way of information the 
Chinese have long had at command. And as 
regards the French, their objects and proceedi 
in Tonquin, there was no lack of such information 
in the press, supplied by the French ofiicers em- 
ployed in Tonquin, Notably a brochure was pu 
ished by Captain Rivitve, who lost his life 
carrying out the object desciibed in a sortie from 
Hanoi. Ina brochure entitled “La Guerre avec 
la Chine, la Politique Coloniale, et la Question du 
‘Vonkin,” the character and design of the agressive 
operations in Annam and Tonquin could not 
be more plainly or cynically stated. In this he 
openly advises that France should avail itself of 
the chance of a quarrel with China about. the 
“Black Flags” and ‘Tonquin to take possession 
of Yinnan, Kwang-se, and Kwang-tung—that is, 
the three southern and western piovinces of China 
proper—and concludes that a war with China 
would be a “bonne atiaire future” and “une ex- 
cellente affaire pour la France.” And this was the 
eflicer sent out in command of the naval and 
military forces of France. What were likely to be 
the conclusions of the Government at Peking, with 
this brochire before them, as to the bona’ fides 
and morality of the war on their coast on a plea of 
reprisals for wrongs suffered, or the desirability 
of having missionaries in their midst under 2 
Vrench protectorate to repeat the rile of the De 
Rhodes and De Pigneaus, or a protectorate to be 
exercised when and where and how a Freneh Mini. 
ster or Government might see fit, to be a standing 
menace at Peking, an ever-recurring cause of dis. 
pute between the Governments, and a danger to 
the Empire which no diplomacy could avert? 

It is contended by some of the French papers 
that if the missionaries should be deprived of the 
protection of a gicat military Power such as 
Krance, with fleets and armies at command, the 
Chinese may soon repeat the history of the past 
and extirp: Christianity out of the land, if they 

annot ehect the expulsion of the missionaries 
themselves. Bat it is to be observed that such 
protection as France affords is a wwo-edged sword 
and in their hands is quite as full of danger to the 
missionaries, both Roman Catholic and Pro 
testant, and the mission in’ which they are 
engaged, as of sceutity. ‘Mie latter, as the recent 
teassacres and many preceding show, is evidently 
very illusory, while the danger is real and per- 
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sistent, arising from the active hostility it keeps 
alive among all the ruling classes, and, with their 
tacit connivance, among the people, giving point 
to and intensifying the race hatred and distrust of 
a whole nation, It would be a great mistake, 
therefore, to suppose that the contention of 
France with the Vatican is a matter which 
concerns the French and their missions ex- 
clusively. ‘Their policy. affects other and larger 
interest—religious, political, and commercial—< 
other forcign Powers besides France. It is policy 
fraught with danger to all who have any interests 
in China—and nearly all treaty Powers have 
interests which in magnitude far excecd those of 
France—and affects injuriously the safety of all 
who have any intercouse with the Chinese in their 
own country. All the Western Powers are thus 
involved anid have a legitimate voice in the issue. 
All this hostility among’ the Chinese has very little 
to do with religious fanaticism. ‘They are of all 
nations the most tolerant, perhaps from the reason 
that they are very indifferent, and care litle for 
any form of religion, \When the Emperor Yoang- 
tching, in 1724, issued his exterminating edict it 
was from policy and not from religious motives, as 
he himself deigned to explain to three of the Jesuit 
Fathers, in answer to their memorial, in the fol- 
lowing terms, which leave no doubt :— 


Certain Europeans in the province of Fokien have been 
endeavouring to defy our laws and trouble our people. The 
great men of the province have applied to me, and | must 
tepress this disorder. It is the business of the Government 
with which Lam charged. You say that your law is nota 
false law, and I believe it. Bat what would you say if L 
were to send a troop of Honzes and Lamas into your country 
to preach their law init? How would you receive. them? 
You wish to male the Chinese Christians, and this is. what 
your law demands, | know very well. But what in that 
e wuld become of us? ‘The subjects of your kings, the 
Christians whom you make, recugnize no autherity” but 
yous in times of touble they wonld listen to no other voic 
Tknow well enough that there is nothing to fear at pr 
sents but when your ships shall be coming by thousands 
and tens of thousands, then indeed we may have some 
disturbances. 

As the Emperor and despotic ruler of a great 
pagan empire extending over a third of Asia, with 
some 300 millions of subjects, this surely was a very 
rational view to take, and one showing a singular 
prescience of future possibilities. In the universal 
indillerentism which through all their history, has 
prevailed in the Chinese nation, every one may 
please himself as to what religion he professes, 
with one proviso, that it is not connected with 
secret societies or political objects. This as 
regards the Government; and as regards the 
people themselves, that it shall not” interfere 



























































with their worship of ancestors, their feasts 
and processions, for which funds have to be 
found) by all the inhabitants of the several 
communities, Unfortunately, says Abbé Huc, 





“the Chinese Government has placed Christianity 
in this category, and it is very difficult to correct 
this error and introduce more just ideas." Very 
dificult indeed, I should say, and in view of what 
is hourly taking place under their eyes, it may 
well be impossible. M. Huc is quite rightin his 
conclusion that the Chinese Emperors are neither 
intolerant nor bigoted, and are too entirely with- 
out any religion to care for ereeds—save in’ so far 
as they interfere with temporal things. I enter- 
tained the same conviction after some 20 years’ 
residence among the Chinese, and the last five of 
these spent in Peking as Her Majesty’s Minister, 
and therefore when asked by Pope Pius 1X. at 
Rome, on my return home, soon after the mas- 
acre of Tienisin, how I accounted for the persist- 
ent hatred manilested a the missionaries 
and their converts, [ felt constrained to answer: 
“Tt was not a question of religion with them, but 
of civil jurisdiction,” and I was not surprised that 
he did not pursue the subject further. [tis a truth, 
however, which lies at the very root of all the 
contention, past and present, in which the Chinese 
Government has been engaged in connexion with 
missionaries ever since the Treaty of Nankin gave 
admission to the Empire. 

Under such conditions it may well be doubted 
whether the protectorate of a great European 
Power is not a fatal gift, and one which leads 
those under its ayis to put forward pretensions 
fraught with signal danger to themselves, their 
trusting converts, and every foreigner, lay or 
ecclesiastical, within the area of their ministra- 
tions. It is against such assumptions and un- 
warranted pretensions that the Ciinese Gov 
ment is now making a determined stand, and it is 
in the interest of religion and of all foreign nations 
that they should not fail, 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
— + 
ca Specs FAL TeLecram” vo “Japan Matn."] 





London, November rst. 
RUSSIA AND BULGARIA. 
General Kaulbars has presented an ultimatum 
to Bulgaria, saying that, failing 10 receive a 
satisfactory reply within three days, he will 
leave with the Consular staff, and that the Re- 
gency will be held responsible for the con- 
sequences that follow. 
London, November 2nd. 
AFFAIRS IN BULGARIA, 
The kidnappers have been released, and 
Kaulbars has withdrawn his ultimatum. 
THE EVACUATION OF EGYPT. 
It has been affirmed on trustworthy authority 
at Cairo that the French will employ eve 
means toprocure the British evacuation of Egypt. 





London, November 4th. 
AFFAIRS IN BULGARIA, 
Bulgaria has been recommended to yield 
completely to Russian demands, in order to 
avert Russian occupation. 


Russia has renewed her former assurances 
to Austria that the occupation of Bulgaria is not 
intended, 


Mart] 


(“Spectan” Terecram to “ Jar 





Kobe, November sth. 





NOKMANTON. 
to the cir- 


THE Loss OF 

At the conclusicn of the enquiry i 

cumstances attending the loss of the steamship 

Vormanion, Captain Drake was exonerated 
from all blame. 


THE 











In accordance with arrangements made by 
Tokyd City Government, Mr. Tanaka Hisashi 
has commenced the manufacture of a large electric 
light with the object of illuminating the Engineer- 
ing Exhibition, which is to be held next y 

A number of officials and workmen of the Te- 
legraph Burcau left for Hakodate the 4th instant 
in the Niigata Maru, taking with them a quantity 
of plant. 

Correspondence from Okinawa, dated the 25th 
ultimo, states that the sailing vessel Aiyokaze 
Maru, which arrived at Nafa the 16th instant from 
Sakishima experienced a severe gale the 23rd 
September. About 300 bales of chestunts had to 
be jettisoned, and the vessel was considerably 
injured. Another sailing vessel, the Kajiki Maru, 
was wrecked the same day, and the crew were 
brought to land by the Mikiyo Maru. The Nishi 
haze Maru is missing. Mr. Mori, secretary of 
Okinawa Prefecture, accompanied by Messrs. 
Saito and Wakayama, clerks, and Hashiguchi, 
chief inspector of police, will leave the 26th instant 
for the capital in the /swmo Marz. Cholera has 
greatly abated in the islands, but small-pox is 
raging with virulence. 

A child about three months old was found the 
evening of the 3rd instant in the enclosure of the 
Zotokuin, Yokohama,—7iji Shimpo. 

ate 

It has been decided by the Osaka Shipping 
Company to open regular communication thrice a 
month with Shikumo in Kéchi Prefecture, placing 
the Wakanoura Maru and Sanko Maru on theline. 

The Post-office at Edobashi, Tokys, will be re- 
moved to new buildings which are to be erected at 
an estimated cost of yen 15,000 in the enclosure of 
the Communications Department. 

‘The total quantity of fovbe exported from Hako- 
date to China from the beginning of September to 
the 2oth ultimo was $80 kul (one zokn is equal to 
about 24 piculs).—AMatuichi Shimbun. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
Ss 
TUE NEXT MAIL IS DUK 

From America... per O. & 0. Co. Monday, Nov. Sth. 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. Monday, Nov. sth f 
From Hongkong. perP. M.Co. Tuesday, Nov. oth.t 
From — Europe, 

tit Hongkong. per M. M.Co, Wednesday, Nov. 1oth.§ 


Bes N.Y.K. 











Friday, November 12th, 


ca... per P.M.Co. Friday, Nov. 19th. | 











left_San Francisi 
ion November 4th 
kong on November and.“ / 

on November and. Thi 
he sth Novembe 
V Gity of Febing lett 


+ Tu 





fon October rath 

City of Rin de Fareiv long 
4 (with French mail left Hong- 
with English mail) left 
dis due on Friday, November 
an Francisco on October joth. 
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TOMAIL LEAVES 
Saturday, Nov. 6th, 
Saturday, Nov. 6th. 





Tuesday, Nov “oth. 
per P. M. Co. 
per P.&0.Co. Saturday, Nov. agth. . 


Friday, November 12th. 
or Europe, vi 
Hongkong .. 





TIME TABLES AND STE. 
= 
YOKOMAMA-TOKYO RAULWAY, 
Tuains teave Yoxouama Station at 7.00, 8.18, 
930," 10.30, and 11.45 am.; and 1.00, 2.30, 4.00," 
§.00, 6.15, 8.00, 9.15, and 11.304 p.m, 
Rains Leave TOxvd (Shimbashi) at 7.00, 8.18, 
9.99," 10.30, and 11.45 am.; and 1.00, 2.30, 4.00." 
§.00, 6.15, 8.00, 9.15, and 10,304 p.m, 
Fanes—First Single, yen 1,00; Second do., sen 60; 
First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., sen go. 


Thowe marked with |) 
Iawasaki and Oni 











VERS, 











hrongh without stopping at 
na. ‘Those marked (ta 


therame 





Stat 
as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 





TOKYO.MAYEBASHI RAILWAY. 

Tuatns rtave TOKvd (Uyeno) at 6.00 and 10.00 a.m, 
and 1.00 and 4.15 p.m.; and Mavenasut at 6.00 a.m. 
and 1.00 and 4.13 p.m. 

Fares—First-class (Separate Compaitment), yen 
480; Second-class, yen 2.28; Third-class, yen 11g. 





OKOKAWA RAILWAY. 

Trains neave Takasatt at 6.50 and 9 55 a.m., and 
1.00 and 4.10 p.m.; and Yoxoxawa at 8.15 and 11.30 
a.m,, and 2.25 and 5.50 p.m. 


TAKASAK 







UTSUNOMIYA-NASU, RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Ursusomiva at 10.25 am, and 4.57 
p.m. d Nasu at 6.40 a.m, and 3.15 p.m. 


Far s, yen 1.10; Second.class, sen 74; 
Third. 














TOKYO-UTSUNOMIYA RAILWAY. 
Tearxs reave Téxvd (Uyeno) at 6.00 a.m. and 
100 and 4.15 p.m.; and Ursunomiva at 8.15 a.m. 
and 11,10 a.m., and 4.50 p.m, 
Fans—First-class, yen 3.50; Secondclass, yen 2.10; 
‘Third-class, yen 1.05. 





SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

Trains Leavie SHINAGAWA at 9.19 a.m,, and 1234) 
3.39, and 4.09 p.m.; and AKABANE at 10.33 a.m., and 
1.34.4 44, and 8.22 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 70; Second-class, sen 46; 
Vhird.class, sen 23. 


KOBE.OTSU RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Kove (up) at 5.55, 7.55, 9.55, and 
11,85 a.m.; and 1.55, 3.55) 5.55) 7-55, and 9.55 p.m. 

‘Trains Leave Osaka (up) at 445, 7.6, 90.6, and 
11.6 a.m.; and 1.6, 3.6, §.6, 7.6, and 9.6 p.m, 

Trains Leave Kyoto (up) at 6.46, 8.46, and 10,46 
aan. ; and 12.46, 2.46, 4.46, 6.46, and 846 pm. 

Twatns Leave Orsu (down) at 5.45, 7.45, 9.45, and 
1145 a.m; and 1.45, 3.45, 5.45, and 7.45 p.m. 

Trains Leave Kroro (down) at 6.45, 8.45, and 
10.45 a.m.; and 12.45, 2.45, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 pm, 

Trains Leave Osaka (down) at 6.25, 8.25, and 
10.25 am.; and 12.25, 2.25, 4.25, 6.25, 8.25, and 
10.25 p.m 

Fanws—Kobe to Osalear: First Single, yen 1.005 
Second do., ser Go : Kirst Return, xen 1.50; Second do., 
sen go. Kobe to K. First Single, yen 2.253 
Second do,, yen 1.40: First Return, yen 3.55; Second 
do., yen 2.10. Kobe to Otsu: First’ Single, yen 2.85 ; 
cond do., yen 1,70: First Return, yer 4.30; Second 
do. yen 2.55. 





























YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

STRAMMRS LEAVE the English Hatoba daily at 7.15 
and 11,09 a.m., and 1.30 and 4.00 p.m.; and leave 
Yokosuka at 8.30 and 10.40 a.m,, and 1.30 and 4.00 


‘are, 20 sen, 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
eae 

ARRIVALS. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Swain, 31st 


October,—Kobe 30th October, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 506, Tokito, 
1st November,—Yokkaichi 31st October, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 207, Tamura, 
ist November,—Yokosuka Dock ist Novem- 
ber, Ballast.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, C. Nye, 2nd 
November,—Niigata 31st October, General. 

ppon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kii Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Kawaoka, 2nd 
November,—Kobe 1st November, General. 
—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 2nd November,—Kobe 1st November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Shidsuoka Mayu, Japanese steamer, 334, Naka- 
sato, 2nd Novemer,—Shimizu 1st November, 
General.—Seiryusha. 

Hakodate Maru, Japanese steamer, 346, Inouye, 
3rd November,—Handa 2nd November, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Havima Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Kobayashi, 
3rd November,—Nemuro 31st October, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, G. S. 
Burdis, 3rd November,—Yokkaichi 2nd No- 
vember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Mensaleh, French steamer, 1,276, C. Benois, 3rd 
November,—Yokosuka Docks 3rd November, 
Ballast.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Saikai Maru, Japanese steamer, 68, Minoura, 3rd 
November,—Shimizu 2nd November, General. 
—Seiryusha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Mahl- 
mann, 3rd November,—Kobe 2nd November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Amaki Kan (6), sloop, Commander Omoto, 4th 
November,—Yokosuka 4th November. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 4th 
November,—Yokkaichi 3rd November, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Arctic, American schooner, 49, Hoskins, 5th No- 
vember,—North Pacific Ocean 19th Septem- 
ber vid Hakodate, 3,200 seal skins.—E. P. 
Miner. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer 356, Kaya, 5th 
November,—Handa 4th November, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Marion (8), American corvette, Commander M. 
Miller, 5th November,—Kobe 4th November. 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, Pender, 5th 
Novembér,—Yokkaichi 4th November, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Young, 
5th November,—Kobe 5th November, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Wakauouva Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
Christensen, 5th November,—Hakodate 2nd 
November, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kiyokawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, Emada, 
5th November,—Shimizu 4th November, Ge- 
neral.—Seiryusha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Haswell, 
sth November,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 




















DEPARTURES. 


Benlavig, British steamer, 1,481, J. M. Clark, g1st 
October,—Kobe, General.—Mourilyan, Iei- 
mann 8 Co. 

Elbe, German steamer, 855, Lass, 30th October,— 
Kobe, General.— Japanese. 

Hesperia, German steamer, 1,136, C. Christiansen, 
gist October,— Kobe, General.-Simon, Evers 
& Co. 

Kamtchatha, Russian steamer, 702, Ingman 
October,—Otaru, Ballast-—Walsh, I 
Co. 

Shario Marti, Japanese steamer 345, Sakai, 31st 
October, = Hachinohe, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Surnga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Kuga, 31st 
October,—Vokosuka Dock, Ballast—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Tukasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
ist October;—Kobe, General:—Nippon Yu: 
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Thibct, British steamer, 1,671, W. D. Mudie, 31st 
October,—Hongkong vid Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.—P. & O. S. N. Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Young, 
ist November,—Kobe, Mails and General. 

ippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Pembrokeshire, British steamer, 1,716, Williams, 
ist November,—Kobe, General—Adamson, 
Bell & Co. 

Plainmeller, British steamer, 1,196, W.S. Davison, 
rst November,—Otaru, Ballast.—A. Center. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer 704, Okuma, 
1st November,—Kobe, Mails and General_— 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of New York, American steamer, 3,020, R. 

~ R. Searle, 2nd November,—Hongkong, Mails 
and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese s 6, Kaya, 
November,—Ilanda, Generai,—Nippon 
sen Kaisha. 

Kii Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Kawaoka, 
November,—Fushiki, General.—Nippon 
sen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 
November,—Shanghai and ports, M 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 
and November,—Yokkaichi, G 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Angers, British steamer, 2,077, Pinkham, 3rd No- 

mber,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & 
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Harima Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Kebayash 
3rd November,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Swain, 3rd 
November,—Kobe, Mails and General, —Nip 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Theo. Ruger, German ship, 1,576, Myer, 4th No- 
vember, — Hongkong, Bullast. — Adamson, 
Bell & Co. 

Hakodate Maru, Japanese steamer, 346, Inouye, 
qth November,—Handa, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, G. S. 
Burdis, 4th November,—Yokkaichi, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaish. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 4th November,—Hakodate, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Shizuoka Maru, Japanese steamer, 334, Nakasato, 
4th November,—Shimidzu, General.—Seiryu- 
sha. 

Benarty, Br 
6th November,—Kobe, General. 
Heimann & Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, § 
November,— Kobe, Mails and Gi 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Marv, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, sth 
November,— Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Menzaleh, French steamer, 1,276, C. Benois, 6th 
November,—Hongkong vid Kobe, Mails and 
General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 
































ish steamer, 1,119, E. J. Boutillier, 

Mourilyan, 
C. Nye, 5th 
neral:—Nip- 

















PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED, 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Mart, from Kobe :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Draw, Mrs. Yoshikaw Mr. and 
Mrs. Kamey, Messrs. Popp, Isoon, and C, Ito in 
cabin; and oo Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from 
Kob nese in cabin; 3 Japanese in second 
class; and 49 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
























Kobe: Mr, and Mrs. Pors, Colonel Palmer, R.E., 
Messrs. Fraser, Higashi, Asegawa,Tokoiyama, Hat- 
tori, Subaewoto, and Sakaokami in cabin; 5 Japa- 





nese in second class; and 150 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Vigato Maru, from Kobe: 
—Messr Mori Nag: i and Sato Cho in 
cabin; Mr. Naruse Chushichi in second class 5 and 

panese in steerage. 

apanese steamer Yvkohama Maru, from 
and ports:—Mrs. and. Miss Hudson, 
ier, Mr. and Mrs, Ohashi and 3 children, 
Miss Hata, General J. Corner, Messrs. W. HL 
Devine, J. F. Broadbent, W. IL. Galboh, A. Lid- 
dell, Dol Ferro, Ci Que, ‘Tokato, Matsumura, 
and Takasaki in cal Mr. J. Petris, and one 
Japanese in sccond class; and iyi Japanese in 






























DEPARTED, 






Per British steamer Oceanic, for San EF co: 
Reve and Mrs. J. Murray and four children, | 
B. Gardener, Miss Kemp, Mr. Chesicr Holcombe, 
Mr. S. Samuel, Mr. W. R. Bennett, Re nel 





Mrs. C. Martin and child, Surgeon R, Cama, 3 
and Mrs, ‘Tb. W. Hellyer and child, Mr. 
Melhuish, Mr. HW. Cardand, Mr. C 
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Mr. H. J. Hunt, Miss Wood, Mr. and Mrs. 
Attand, child, and servant, Mrs. Amsden, Messrs. 
A._H. Groom, H. S. Bateman, H. Shigio, S. 
Saito, K. Iseki, and R. A. Wylie in cabin. 

Per British steamer Zhibet, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Mrs. Foley, two children, 
and nurse, Miss C, M. Hickson, Mr. and Mrs. 
G. W. Rowland, Lieutenant O. E. Dun, Messrs. 
M. Fisher, S. M. Brice, L. G. McCormack 
and native servant, H. S. Barton, C. P. Walker 
and European servant, R. W.  Breeks, F. Du 
Bois, A. W. Gillingham, F, Kidamura, A. Cox, 
R. J. Crowle, J. Saunders, J. Coaker, J. Bresby, 
J. Ben, J. Eames, J. Lyons, J. D. Hoods, J: 
Keene, F; H. Woodage, C. F. Mugford, H. Paf: 
fett, F. W. James, and M, Willians in cabin; and 
6 Europeans and 5 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports Rev. and Mrs. O. W, Willets and 
two children, Rev. and Mrs. H. Jenkins, Mr. and 
Mrs, Kaneko, Mr. and Mrs. Maitland and child, 
Messrs. K. Itakura, W. Doebbling, W. Durand, 
W..D. Bredon, H. A. Ahrens, J. S. Pollitt, M. 
A. Ruhl, G. R. Mosle, M. Ginsburg, F. Kosoye- 
gawy, Frank Myburg, and S. Kuroda in cabin; 
Mrs.’ Spencer, Messrs. N » Morimoto, J. 






























Miyasa 
Reimers, Yamasaki, Mizushima, Hattori, Hase- 
gawa, and Yoshimura in second class; and 10 
Chinese and 78 Japanese in stecrage. 

Per French sieamer Mevealeh, for Hongkong 
vid Kobe:—Messts. Henry H. Andrew, Legrand, 
Forsyth, John Houston, ‘I. Takeshima, Kubota, 
and Oushi in cabin. 














CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Thibet, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France, 507 bal 
for London, 10 bales; total, 517 bales. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—Treasure, $2,500.00. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shangliai and ports :—Treasure, $0,000. 























Per French steamer Menzaleh, for Hongkong 


vid Kobe :—Silk for France 200 bales. 





REPORTS 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, reports :— 
Left Kobe the goth October, at noon and 
perienced strong gales with high sea throughout 
the passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 31st Octo- 
ber, at noon. 

The Japanese steamer Miyata Maru, reports -— 
Kobe the ist November, at. noon, and cx- 
perienced light northerly winds with thick drizzling 
rain to Hinomisaki; thence heavy head swell to 
Oshima; thence strong north-wesierly winds with 
clear weather to Omaisaki, veering to west_and 
continuing to Rock Island, when it veered to S.W. 
falling light. Arrived at Yokohama the 2nd No- 
vember, at 7.45 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru reports 
—Left Kobe the 2nd November, at noon, and ex- 
petienced moderate to fresh N.W. winds and fine 
weather to Omaisaki; thence to port moderate to 
fresh N.E. winds and fine weather. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 3rd November, at 7 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Aart, re- 
ports.—Lelt Hakodate the 2nd November, at 7.15 
m, and experienced strong breeze from 
d heavy rain with heavy head sea, at noons wind 

asing and barometer falling at 6 p.m.; blowing 
a heavy gale, and attended with heavy. passing 
squalls of wind and rain, at 7 p.m.; hove ship 
head to the wind and slowed engines and laid 
until 9 p.my thence wind and sea moderated, with 
wind veering to N.E. and N.; at 9 kept ship away 
on course and proceeded. Arrived at Oginohama 
the 3rd, at7 p.m.; and left the 4th, at a.m.; had 

N ds and cloudy sky. Arrived at 

m. 

» Captain 
ovember 4th, at noon, 
and had light vari ather 
to Omisakis thence to port N.N.E, winds and fine 
weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 5th November, 
at7 pm. 

‘The Japanese steamer Yokohama Mari 
tain W! Haswell, reports -—Lett Shanghai the 30th 
October, at 12.20 p.m. and had a fresh breeze irom 
north with overcast sky and heavy head sea which 
continued to Nagasaki, where arrived at 8.25 p.m. 
November 1st. “Left again November 2nd at 2 
am., and had strong N.W. winds and fine wea- 
ther to Shimonoseki where arrived at 3.53. p.m. 
same day; left at 5.10 p.m. and had ‘moderate 
north and N.E, winds and fine weather throughout 
the passage to Kobe, where arrived November 

ta4z pam. Left again November gth, at 10.50 
am. and had light . winds and cloudy 
weather to Yokohama where arrived on November 


li at 4 p.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL.- 





vee 
IMPORTS. 

Business has very nearly arrived at a state of 
ulter stagnation, transactions so far as reported 
having been almost nif during the past week, and 
clearances for the same period very small; dealers 
show not the least inclination to operate, and prices 
are consequently quite nominal. 





Yarws.—About 60 bales will cover all the sales 
for the week, and two kinds of these consist of 
Bombays at lower prices. 





Corrow Piece Goons.—1,500 pieces 7 Ibs. T. 
Cloths and 800 pieces Turkey Reds are all the 
sales reported in this class. 

Woottexs.—Sales of 200 pieces Italian Cloth, 
and about 160 pieces Silk Satins have been re- 


ported, 
COTTON YARNS. 

















Nos. 16/24, Ordinary . $26.50 to 28.00 
Nos. 16/24, Medium : "28.50. to 29.35 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best 29.50 to 30.25 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse yo.00 to 31.50 
Nos. 28.32, Ordinary 30.09 to 31.00 
Nos. 28 32, Medium 31.50. to 32.25 
Nos. ood to Best 3275 to 33.50 
Nos. Jedium to Best 34-50. to 30.25 


No. 32s, [wo-fold 
No. 42s, T'wo-fold 
No. 20s, Hombay... 
No. 16s, Bombay... 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay 23.00 to 24.50 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
Grey Shirtings—8Y1b, 384 yds. 3yinches $1.70 to 2.10 


32.50. to 34.00 
35:50 to 39.50 
26.00 to 27.50 
24.75. to 26.25 








Grey Shirtiugs—olb, 351 yds.a5 inches 2.10 to 2.57 
1. Cloth—lb, 24 yards, 32 inches 145 to 1.55 
Indigo Shitting—i2 yards, 44 inches... 1.60 to 1.70 





nts—Asenited, 24 yards, 3oinches 


170 to 2.35 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Black, 32 








inches aaetashsed + 0.07 to ong 
Turkey Reds—1j lo 24th, 24 yatds, 3000 ran vince. 

inches. ssh dilansesoarsstchutossig- V3BO™ EO og 
Turkey Reds—2} to 30, 24 yards, 30 

inches... iccealh aii 1g to 1.60 
Turkey Reds—3j to 4lt, 24 yards, 30 

inches... TiBupopeieahn' lads siae 
Velveis—Black, 35 yards, 22inches 625 to 7.00 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.65 to 0.724 
Vaifachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 1135 to 2.05 





WOOL! 
Plain Osleans, 40-42 yards, 32 i 
Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 3 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
Mousseline de Taine—Crape, 24 yar 





ENS. 





+ $400 te 5.50 
3:25 lo 4.00 
0.20 to 0.30 















31 inches setts Odgh LO 0.16 
Mouisseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yatds, 

31 inches . seousnees 0.20 10 0.24 
Mouisseline de Laine—Vuzen, 24 yards, 

41 inches ‘ 0.40 lo 0.40 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches... 035 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches....... 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ s6inches o49 to 0.60 





Blankets—Scatlet and Green, 6 to ih, 


Den oa7h to 045 





METALS, 

Holidays have again interfered with business, 
buyers being mostly at play. Prices unchanged ; 
holders generally look for more trade in next week. 

ran ricet. 














Flat Bars, }inch . . $2.40 to 2.45 
Flat Bars, } inch ... ‘ 2.50 to 2.60 
Round and square up tod 2.45 to 2.60 
Nailrod, assorted 2.40 to 2.50 
Nailrod, small 2.50 to 2.60 
Wire Nails, assorted 4.50 to 5.50 
Tin Plates, per box. to 5.50 
Pig Iron, No. 3 to 1.224 


KEROSENE. 


Nothing fresh to report here, Clearances go on 
satisfactorily; country dealers are reported to be 
short of Oil and holders are firm, looking for a 
resumption of sales ere long at satisfactory prices. 


Devoe $1.77 to 1.80 
Comet 1.72 to 1.75 
Stella None 





SUGAR, 
_ Nothing has been done in this staple during the 
interval, and. prices have not undergone any 


change. 


pam ricun. 
White Refined . $5.20 to 7.30 
Manila : 4.20 to 4.40 
Daitong and Swatow 3:30 to 3.75 
Brown Takao. Groot 4.05 








EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 


Our last issue was of the 29th October, since 
which date we have seen a quiet Market, with small 


basiyegen detpsments by foreign hongs have been 
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about 200 piculs, divided thus :-—Hanks 85 piculs, 
wilatze ves and Rereels 70 piculs, Hamatsuki 45 
piculs- _ Japanese Export firms ‘have also taken 
Rbout 700. piculs—principally for America—thus 
makin & the total trade for the week 300 piculs 
of all <escriptions. 

‘The business since the departure of the Oceanic 
has been entirely for Europe, demand forthe States 
holdin & quite aloof. It would seem that prices here 
must recede ere long, especially with a rising ex- 
change, but holders are unusually strong and as- 
sert their ability to hold the very heavy Stock. 
Certaitily the great facilities afforded by the Japa. 
nese Banks make this an easy task compared with 
what it would have been a few years back; at the 
same time, buyers are justified in looking for some 
reduction in price, especially if the Markets abroad 
do not soon improve. 

A great contrast in the trade to-day when com- 
pared with the same day last year. ‘Then we were 
just entering the great “boom,” starting at prices 
about $200 per picul below those of to-day ; now 
we are dragging along with a small trade, a larger 
Stock than ever before known, and all buyers 
anxiously looking for a decline in values here. 

Supplies come rolling in, and the stock has 
increased 1,000 piculs during the week. Quota- 
tions may in some instances be slightly reduced, 
and possibly some dealers would accept a shade 
less to sell a parcel or two, but the general fecling 
is averse to making concessions. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
since last’ writing, the American and English 
mails, both leaving on the 30th ultimo. “The 
Oceanic had 305 bales for New York, and the 
Thibet 517 bales for France. Total export for the 
Present season to date is now 8,116 piculs, against 
4,860 last year; and 10,581 on same date in 1884 

Hanks.—A_ moderate business in this class 
destined for Europe; and with lower prices more 














trade would undoubtedly be done, especially if the | 


political horizon should clear. Among the transac- 
tions we note Maripuso $630, Annaka $615, 
Yechigen $599. Several large parcels are in strong 
hands, owners professing their ability and inten 
tion of holding at present values. 

Filatures.—Not much done this week. In fine 
sizes $850 has been notched for a parcel extra” 
Oshu, and $730 for No. 1 Koshu. In full sizes no 
business at all since the departure of the Oceanic a 
week ago. 

Re-reels—The trade has run upon Common 
kinds for Europe; nothing has been done for the 
States. Holders of best chops are very firm at 
quotations, and there seems no prospect at present 
of any sensible decline. 

Kakeda.—Some few piculs were taken into go- 
down a week ago but have since been returned to 
the native town. All quotations quite nominal. 

Oshu.—Considerable transactions in Hamatsuki 
at about $580, other sorts quiet. 








quorations. 
$60 to.G70 
650 tooho 
C40 to650 
630 to635 
615 to625 
Gov tob10 

So to 590 
10 to 





B inshu) ... 

2 (Joshu) 

224 (Shinshu) . 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) 

Hank 
Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No. 
Filatures—E 































1, 10.13 deniers 
1,13 15) ty 16 den 
Sth ig 16,44 17 deniers 
22, 10.15 deniers . 


00 t077 
750 to 760 
730 to740 
730 to 740 





Nom. 











2 2) 1418 deniers. Fi0 toz2 
0. 3,14 20 deniers z bS0 to6y0 
hinsliu and Oshu) Best No. 1 Nom. 

‘els—No. 1, 13 15, 14 16 deniers 710 to 720 





vels—No. th, 13 16, 14 17 deniers 
s—No, 2, 14/18 deniers. 
reels—No. 3, 1420 deniers. 


Gy9 to 700 
670 to6so 
650 to.G60 






Nom. 
Nom. 
Nom. 








‘0. 2h 
Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No. 34 








EACLE 





65 to635 
570 to syo 


Hamatsu 
Hamatsu! 
Sodai— 





Silk, to 5th Nov., 18 
















Export Tables, Raw 86:— 

Sevsox 1886.87, 188.86, 1884.8 

Baer, Baas, ata, 

rope . 1148 51329 

America 3iSs2 Gs. 

ets Tales 8,099 §,000 114457, 

Total... {res Bud: asta tore 
Settlementsand Direct 2 "''* eee 
Expat pee piled 





sth Nevember... 17,400 








Available supplies todate 21,400 


WASTE SILK. 

A steady business, averaging 100 piculs per day, 
the settlements for the week being 600 piculs, 
divided thus :—Cocoons 55 piculs, Nos/ii 305 piculs, 
Kibiso 165 piculs, Neri 75 piculs. Japanese ship- 
Pers are busy packing for to-morrow's French mail, 
and their sendings will be included in next figures. 

‘The business done has becn almost entirely for 
continental Europe, all kinds except Mawata shar- 
ing in the demand. Prices may be quoted a 
fraction off from last week's rates, but any conces- 
sion is counterbalanced by a rising foreign ex- 
change. 

Arrivals are constant and heavy, making the 
Stock-list mount up. This does not’ seem to cause | 
holders much uneasiness; perhaps, as the end of 
the year draws nigh some of them may be inclined 
to loose their hold. 

The P. & O. steamer Thibet (30th ultimo) took 
209 bales Waste and 56 bales Cocoons for F. 
and the Steamship Pembrokeshire had on be 
bales Neri (supposed to be on Kobe accour 
London. Present Export is 8,702 piculs, against 
2,364 piculs last year and 9,677 piculs in 18° 
Cocoons.—A small business in Middling” 
‘erced at $125, and some 4o piculs Zama at $70. 
The Stock is chiefly Tama and Waste desi 

Noski.—Fully half the trade has 
class, some descriptions giving a fract 
Among the sales made we notice Macho; 
$160, Foshu “ Assorted” $120 to §! 
$145 to $157}. In Filatures and Oshu sorts, no 
business. 

Kibiso.—Rather more demand genera 
Tokosha has been done at 8155, Joshi 
&u0, Annaka $83, Zagurt to’ $y, 
3, Koshu $70 to $80, 
Neri.—Plenty of demand at le 
paid are from S19 to $30 for the 100 
ock, against $) to $13 for similar qt 
same time last year. 





























Prices 
hy uncleaned 


figures. 






the 





lity 2 


quotations, 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 
ito—Filature, Best 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Good... 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium 


$130 to 150 
Soto 
100 to 170 





























































Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 180 to 190 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best... 140 to 150 
Noshi-ito—Shinsliu, Good 120 to 130 
Noshi-ito—Shinshuy Medium _ 
Noshi-ito—Busiu, Good to Best 150 to 160 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best .. Tyo to 150 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good 120 to 130 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Ordinary 110 to4ts 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 150 to 160 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds 130 to 140 
hiso—Oshu, Good to Best 130 to 140 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best 100 to 110 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds goto o5 
Kibiso—Joshu, Guod to Fair ‘ 85 to So 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middting to Common goto 6s 
Kibiso—Hach Good - foto §5 
Kiliso—Hachoyi, Medium to Lor 
Kibleo— Ness, Good to Common 





Mawata—Good to Best.. . 
ble, Waste Silk, to sth Nov., 





Export 
Season 1886-87, 1886-86. 184.8. 
Pieces, Prevus, 
6,622 2,015 

















8,702 2,304 
: mievis. — picvus, —— preues. 
Selonenand ice} Vises "Soyo Esse 
Stock, 5th November ... 12,100 8,030 4,700 
Available suppliestodate 23,300 14,100 








hange.—Foreign remains as last quoted, in 
spite of fresh advances in silver, Bills are very 
searce, and with any revival of business we must 
see higher rates :—l.onnon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/7 
















m/s., G. $315 Parts, 4 m/s, fes. 





















fes. 4.20. Kinsatsu at par aga 

Estimated Silk Stock, 5th November, 1886:— 
Raw. nevis. Waste, ricuna, 

Hanks ..... 2,700 | Pierced Cocoons ... 650 
Filature & Recreels, 71250. | Noshi-ito 5,160 
da. 1,610 | Kibi 3,700 

& Hamatsule 530 
Taysaam Kinds 120 
Total piculs......12,400! Total piculs..... 12,100 





TEA. 

The small business done aggregates only 1,145 
piculs, and consists mainly of low grades. Several 
houses are offering one and two dollars below the 
dealers’ price for all sorts, and as the markets in 
the United Statesand Canada are weekly drooping, 
prices here are bound to come down. The onl 

ipment reported so far is by the stear 
Oceanic, which sailed on the goth ultimo and took 

















hip 











44,090 Ibs. for New York, 27,700 lbs. for Chicago, 








46,512 Ibs, for San. Francisco, and 10,872Ibs. for 
Canada, aggregating 129,774 bs. from Kobe. 






Common .. $12} & under 
Good Common .. 13) to 14h 
Medium...... - 154 to 17 
Good Medium 218 to 198 


Fine 22) & up'ds 





EXCHANGE, 
Foreign Exchange has not quite responded to 


the | 
q 


t alteration in the value of silver, but 
tions remain firm. 








Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 












onths? sight 





z—Bank sight aie 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight. 
Ons jank sight . 
Ons Private 10 days’ sight ... 











On k—Bank Bills on demand 

On New York—Private 3o days’ sight... 
On § ncisco—Bank Bills on demai 
On§ ncisco—Private 30 days’ sight. 











NOW READY. 


FREVIEW or tue CHAPTER on PAINT- 
ING, in “L’Art Japonais, by L. Gonse. 
BY E. F. FENOLLOSA, 


To be obtained at the Office of the Fapan Afail 
and of Kerry and Co., Main Street, Yokohama 


Yokohama, August 8th, 1885. 


NOW READY, 


In 3 Parts, Demy 16mo, limp, 
A ROMANIZED JAPANESE READER; 
consisting of JapanrsE AnecpoTEs, Max- 
ims, &c., in easy Written Style, with an Encuisu 
Traysiation and Notrs. By BASIL HALL 
CHAMBERLAIN, Professor of Japanese and 
Philology in the Imperial University of Japan; 
author of “A Simplified Grammar of the Japa- 
nese Language,” &c., &c. 
Parr I—Jaranese Text, 
Part II.—Enotisu Transtation. 
Parr III.—Norrs. 
PRICE, $2.50. ~ 








The Hiogo News thus refers to the work :— 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of A Romanized Japas 
nese Ri 


der,”” consisting of [apanese anecdotes, maxims, cons 
s, Ke. by Mr HH. Chamberlain, the author of the 
of the Japanese Language which’ was published a 
The Reader i> in three parts of convenient 

nd the typography ret 










and Part Il. 
information concerning the p 
places mentioned in the Reader, to explain 
i certain cases to bring out the fiteral meanings 

jon. Mr 














in a Clearer 
mberiain 
connected 
nso thoroughly 
in the preparation of his various 
that st ay. well accept with confidence his 
k.’ In conjunction with the" Simpli 
"ought to prove of 


























Grammar? 
fat beneiit to all persons 

pan, and in jeed to any 
Kk cctre'tly when venturing 






aged in 


upan 
London 





ner & Co. Yoxonama: Kerry 
& Watsu, Limited. 
Yokohama, June 4th, 1886. 
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POWDER. 
POWDER. 
POWDER. 
POWDER. 


KEATING’S 
KEATING’S 
KEATING’S 
KEATING’S 


KILLS BUGS, 
FLEAS, 
MOTHS, 
BEETLES, 
THIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS 






SAS c 

MOTHS_IN FURS, and every other sveci 
insect. Sportsmen will find this invaluable for de- 
stroying fleas in their dogs, as also ladies for their 
pet dogs. 

THIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT 
a SALE that it has tempted others to vend a so-called 
article in imitation. The PUBLIC SAUTIONED 
that packages of the genuine powder bear the auto- 
graph of LHOMAS KEATING. Sold in Bottles. 

KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 

KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 

KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 

KEATING'S WORM TABLETS. 

KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 

A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in ap- 

pearance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of 

administer the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL 

or THI WORMS. It is a perfectly. safe and mild 

preparation, and is especially adapted for Children, Sold 

in Bottles, by all Druggists. 
Proprietor THOMAS KEATING, London. 
October, 1886. 26 ins. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 























PERSONS suffering from weal or debilitated constitu. 
tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “Health for all."” ‘The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pills. 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—“T ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that | was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Thad many, applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills, ‘These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’ Ss OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ul 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says—‘I had with me a quantity of [tollo- 
way’s Ointment ave some to the people, and nothi 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, m 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at ‘ 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any q 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that 
obliged to lock up the small remaining * stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the Wi orld. 


May ist, 1885. 
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YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR BOATS BUILT ABROAD, 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


ANDREW & JAMES. STEWART, Limitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, iy 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 


LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


OAS DT LTR ON . PLP ws. 


OMees:—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL RAILS, PLATES, 


ANGLES, TEES, 
TEE-BULBS, Z-BARS, CHANNELS, 
And other Sprctar. Srctrons; also, Foroixes 
and Casrixes of all kinds. 


THE STEEL COMPANY of SCOTLAND, 


Loren. 
150, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 





Convonwte TManr. 


STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c,, &c. 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co.,| 














Cn eae | 
CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, TEN A i, Pa oh 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. aE i 2 Bad ” > 
April 10, 1886. 52ins. Wy a yy Jal : i 
P + # s Hag oy 4 
ee ee 
xo tt ms oe 
ge Pt ay mt Hoe ae = 
ae ALAR Shr wy 
if = a ee 
s ah IRON TUBES & FITTINGS 
: nes FOR GAS, WATER, STEAM ETC., 
x tae LLOYD & LLOYD, 
a BY ALBION TUBE WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 















FINEST — AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK, FOR SOUPS, 


YS MADE DISHES AKD SAUCES, 
0% 


tefal.”—So» Annual Saie, 8,000,000 Jars. 








Invaluable for India as 
ent Tonic in all 
cs of Weakness. 
recut Keens good in the hottest 
So oiler the Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 








and Published for the Puopaieron, at No. 72, Main Street, Settlement, by JAatzs ELLacort BEALE, 
of No, 12, Bluff, Yokohama.—SaTuRvay, November Oth, 1886, 
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Yoxonama: Sitermsy, Novnwnre 157TH, 1896 


left tthe 8th 





Mr. Oxt, Governor of Kanagaw 
instant for Ashigara, 





Count Satco, Minister of State for the Navy, 
arrived in Paris the 7th instant. 





Mr. Yasuna, Governor of Ibaraki, will arrive 
shortly in the capital on official business, 


Tue Cricket Match, Club, V. Navy, played on 
Saturday last, was won by the latter team, 





Mr. Sext, Governor of Ehime, who had be 
staying in the capital, left for Ehime the gth inst. 





Tue cadets of the Naval College will proceed to 
Yetchiujima the roth inst. for gunnery practice. 


Me. Kesisuiir, Governor of Toyama, arrived 
in the capital the 4th instant on official business. 











Tue meetings of the standing cemmittce of the 
TokyS Local Assembly were closed the gth inst. 





Tue naval regatta which was to take place the 
13th instant on th 





Sumida river, has been post- 
poned. 
Aw Art Exhibition will be held in the Yokohama 


Public Hall on the 25th inst. and two following 
days 





Ma, Isnt, Director of the Imperial Telegraphs, 
will proceed to Hakodate about the end of this 
month. 


HAL. Prince Arisveawa, President pf the 
General Staff Office, visited the Naval S: 
the gth instant and conferred with Vice-Admiral 








tion 
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; | been staying in the capital, left for Aomori the 


Nirei on the subject of establishing a naval 
| university. 








Mr. Napesuiua, Governor of Aomori, who has 


| 6th instant. 





Mx, Iwasaxr Yanosvke has purchased the site 
of the old Gakushuin (Peers’ School) at Nishi- 
kitasho, Kanda, 


Mk. NaGavama, who has been appointed post- 
master at Nagasaki, left the capital the gth inst, 
for Nag 









Tux engineers of the Osaka Garrison, are now 
having a fortnight in the field, practising brid, 
construction. 





Tue Autumn Meeting of the Kiodo Keiba 
isha will take place to-day and to-morrow at 
obadzu, 





Sh. 








A number of officials have been sent to report 
on the condtion of the harvest in the rural divi- 


sions of Tékyd, 


Mr. Sexi Suruvet, Governor of Ehime, who is 
at present staying in the cap: 
Ehime the th instant. 





1, will leave for 





Ax explosion of gunpowder took place in the 
Osuka Arsenal the gth instant, and five work- 
men were injured. 





vLera broke out suddenly at Marugame in 
Shikoku the 8th instant, four persons being 
attacked by the disease. 


Mx. Siixozaxt, Governor of Niigata, who is 
in the capital, will leave about the 8th 
instant for Niigata, 








Mr. Moat Samon, achamberlain of the Imperial 
Household, left fur Edogawa the 8th instant on 
official business. 





Tu official inspections of the various garrisons 
throughout the empire were concluded the Bist 
of last month, 


Tux Post Office building in Shiba district will 
be extended to meet a large increase which has 
taken place in its business, 





Mx. Yamana, Governor of Tottori, who has 
been staying in the capital, left for Tottori the 
h inst, in the Tukasayo Maru. 





Viscovnr Tass, Minister of State for the Agri- 
cultural and Commercial Department, arrived 
in Berlin the 5th instant. 





Competition between steamers running from 
Kobe to Longkong has caused a considerable 
decline in freights fur that voyage. 


Ma. Yoronama Macorcntmo, who went to Tien- 
‘sin to in ate the condition of trade in that 
locality, returned to the capital the 4th instant. 








ILL Prosce Haru 
First Regiment in the 


sited the barracks of the 
TOkyd Garrison the 4th 
inst., aud witnessed the exercises of the soldiers. 








Tite idea of supplying Osaka with water from 
Yoshino-gawa has had to be abandoned on 





account of the cost—yen 2,500,000. Other 
sources of supply are being surveyed. 


Coronet Watanape, accompanied by the troops 
of the 4th corps stationed at Aomori, left for 
Nasunokawara the 8th instant. 





Count Inouye, accompanied by a number of 
naval officers, and Mr. Oki, Governor of Yoko- 
hama, visited the Audacrous the 7th instant. 


Resipenrs in Osaka are now making prepara 
tions to construct a tramway from the Umeda 


Railway station to the Naniwa station, by way of 
Ajikawa. 


Gotp coins amounting to yen 95,000, which 
have been struck at the Osaka Mint since July 
last, arrived in the Finance Department the 8th 
instant. 


A nummer of gentlemen interested in the sul- 
phur trade have left for Hokkaido to establish a 
sulphur company, projected by Mr. Iwasaki 
Yanosuke. 





A GENERAL meeting of veterinary surgeons will 
be held the rith instant in the Veterinary De- 
partment at Mita to discuss the origin of cattle- 
plague. 

Mr. Yoswixawa, vice-Minister of State for 
Home Affairs, left Osaka the eyening of the 7th 


instant for Kyéto, and arrived at Otsu the fol- 
lowing day. 





Experne. 





rs with new steel projectiles lately 
manufactured in the Naval Arms Factory will 
take place the 16th, 17th, and 18th instant at 
Etchujima. 


Ir is stated that Messrs. Minomura Rosuke, 
Koyasu Takashi, and Kitaoka Bunpei, Direc- 
tors of the Nippon Ginko, have sent in their 
resignations, 


Tur family of Count Ito, who had been staying 
at Takanawa during the prevalence of cholera 
in the capital, removed the 7th instant to 
Magatamachi. 





Tue Korean Government are said to have given 
orders to Messrs. Okura & Co. to construct a 
mint at Jinsen, and will engage a chemist from 
the Osaka Mint as instructor. 


Tur Osaka Water Police have received a fire 
extinguishing pump to be placed upon their 
steamboat, and a body of firemen will be at- 
tached to the corps. 





Mayor-Generat Onuma, commanding the gth 
corps of the Hiroshima Garrison, who arrived 
in the capital the 7th instant, visited the War 
Department the following day, 


Mr. Sutopa, Japanese Minister to China, left 
Peking the 16th of last month for Tientsin on 
official business and started on his return to the 
capital the 20th ultimo. 








Mr. Yosnipa, Vice-Minister of State for the 
Agricultural and Commercial Department, ac- 
companied by Mr. Otsuki, secretary, left the 
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capital the morning of the gth instant for Hiro- 
shima. During their absence Mr. Shinagawa 
Tadamichi has been appointed to take charge 
of the Bureau of General Affairs. 


Viscount Tomtnoxdjt Hironao, a chamberlain, 
and Mr. Yamaguchi, a secretary, of the Imperial 
Household, arrived at Ogaki, Gifu Prefecture, 
the evening of the 8th instant. 


Tue nature of the liabilities of the Government 
to the Japan Mail Steamship Company has be- 
come a source of dispute between the au- 


thorities and the directors. 





Tue total number of whales caught in Naga- 
saki Prefecture from November, 1885, to March 
last was 66, the weight of which was 1,176,196 
me and the value yen 30,118. 





Viscount Mapenoxojt Micutrusa, a chamber- 
lain of the Imperial Houshold, who had gone 
to Fukushima and Miyagi on official business, 
returned to TOkyé the 4th instant. 


Tue Tramway Company is now making pre- 
parations to construct a branch line from Kudan 
to Nihonbashi, where it will connect with the 
main line in front of Echigoya. 


Mr. Tsupa Sey, proprietor of the Gakunosha, 
proposes to visit Sapporo in the beginning of 
next year, with the intention of establishing an 
agricultural school at Iwami, in that district. 





Tur Téky6 Court of First Instance issued a 
notice the gth instant stating that Viscount 
Wakebe, residing at Karasumaricho, Shiba, had 
filed a petition to be adjudicated a bankrupt. 


Wonrx was resumed at the Imperial Mint on the 
rst inst. During the vacation repairs have been 
executed to the buildings and offices and the 
establishment generally has been put in order. 


Two strategical officers in the General Staff 
Office will leave the capital about the roth 
instant for Sendai to attend the autumn ma- 
nceuvres of the troops of the Sendai Garrison. 





Ir has been decided at a meeting of representa- 
tives of various banks in the capital, to conduct 
business on Sundays. The decision will come 


into operation from the beginning of next year. 


Tue Government contemplates increasing the 
number of meteorological observatories to 35. 
Hitherto 28 have been in daily communication 
with the Geographical Bureau inthe Home Office: 





Mucu excitement has been caused in Japan by 
the published accounts of the loss of the British 
steamer Vormanton, which sank with all her 
Japanese passengers on board after the crew had 
left her. 


Dvurine the absence of Mr. Yoshida, vice-Mini- 
ster of State for the Agricultural and Commer- 
cial Department, Mr. Yanagiya, private secre- 
tary, will take charge of the Marine Products 
Bureau, 

Viscount Tani, who is at present in Switzer- 
land, has been instructed by the Government to 
purchase a quantity of machinery of Swiss 
manufacture for the purposes of the War 
Department. 





Mr. Havasut Setcnt, chief public prosecutor 
of the Nagasaki Court of Appeal, who arrived 
in the capital the 3rd instant, has attended the 
Judicial Department daily since the 4th instant 
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in order to report on the procedings of the en- 
quiry. He will leave again for Nagasaki after 
staying about ten days in the capital. 


Messrs. Kusora, Beisen, and Sachino Bairei, 
noted painters in Kydto, have received orders 
from the Construction Bureau of the new Im- 
perial Palace which will bring them shortly to 
the capital. 





Prince Sanjo, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
paid a visit the th instant to Sugamo and 
Dangozaka, TOky®, to view the chrysanthemums, 
and afterwards proceeded to the public gardens 
in Ueno and Asakusa. 


Mr. Iwamura, chief of the Hokkaido Admini- 
stration Board, has applied to the Cabinet 
Office to grant an annual allowance of yen 
500,000 for five years in addition to the estimate 
Of yen 1,500,000. 


Tue total number of cholera patients in the 
capital from the first appearance of the disease 
to the 31 ultimo was 12,172, of whom 9,734 died 
and 2,155 recovered, the remainder being still 
under medical treatment. 


Vice-Apurrat R, Vesry Hasttoy, command- 
ing the British squadron on the China and 
Japan Station, accompanied by a number of 
naval officers, visited the Naval College the 5th 
instant, and inspected the cadets. 


Mr. Taxanasnt Morovosut, a member of the 
Marine Produce Association, will leave for the 
Bonin Islands the roth instant, with the object 
of experimenting with a new gun which he has 
invented for shooting whales. 


Tue Assaying and Geological Sections of the 
Agricultural and Commercial Department, lo- 
cated at Aoicho, Akasaka Division, will remove 
the 14th and 14th instant to premises lately con- 
structed at Dosanmachi, Kdjimachi Division. 


Tue eleventh meeting in connection with treaty 
revision was held the gth instant from 2 to 5 
p.m. in the Foreign Office. All the foreign re- 
presentatives were present as usual. The twelfu: 
meeting is fixed for the 15th instant, at 3 p.m. 


Mr. Somexawa Sr1, assistant commissioner of 
the Marine Produce Bureau, in the Agricultural 
and Commercial Department, has been ordered 
to visit Hyégo, Hiroshima, Yamaguchi, and 
Ehime to investigate the condition of marine 
products. 


Mr. Miyake Suv, Director of the Medical 
Department of the Imperial University, who 
has been staying in Europe, where he has been 
engaged in the investigation of medical ques- 
tions, is expected to arrive in Japan about the 
2oth instant. 


A GarveN party was given the 6th instant at the 
Palace. Several members of the Imperial family 
and all the Ministers of State, foreign repre- 
sentatives, officials of chokunin rank, peers, 
and foreign employés of the Government, ac- 
companied by their ladies, were present. 


Prince Toxvcawa Kerir (the last Shogun of 
the Tokugawa line) and suite arrived in the 
capital the sth instant. The Teihoin (mother 
of the Prince) has been ill for some time at the 
residence of the Marquis Tokugawa at Shin- 
komme-machi. 


Tue total quantity of raw silk which arrived 


in Yokohama during last month was 15,048 
bales, of which 7,682 bales were sold to foreign 
firms and 2,091 bales rejected. The total 
quantity of waste silk which arrived in the same 
period was 11,043 bales; 5,299 bales were sold 
to foreign firms and 158 bales were sent back 
to the interior. 





Ture is very little to be said about the Import 
market, the trade in Textile Fabrics and Yarns 
being described as “stagnant.” The Metal 
trade is in similar case. A fair amount of 
Kerosene has changed hands, and stocks are 
somewhat reduced, but buyers seem inclined to 
wait. Sugar calls for no remark. In Exports, 
Silk had been in fair demand early in the week, 
after which there was a lull, but a few buyers 
came with a rush at the close, and holders are 
again in the stirrups. A larger business has 
been done in Waste, but the condition of the 
market is much the same as last reported. 
Rather larger dealings have taken place in Tea, 
but there are signs of slackness approaching. 
Foreign Exchange fluctuated slightly early in 
the week, but in sympathy with the condition 
of the silver market, has gone up another point 
and is firm at the close. 





NOTES. 








‘Tne evidence, or so much of it as has reached 
us, elicited by the Naval Court of Inquiry into the 
loss of the British steamer Normanton contains 
two points which strongly confirm the views we 
have already expressed with regard to this most 
unhappy calamity. The first is that among the 
Japanese passengers there were three who helped 
to lower the boats. Of these three two are said 
to have been midshipmen, and the captain is of 
opinion that ‘they could have told” their 
countrymen of the danger. What became of 
these three Japanese? The explanation ori- 
ginally offered was that the Japanese pa-sengers 
were unconscious of the peril which menaced 
them, and that, in the absence of an interpreter, 





it was found impossible to rouse them to the 
necessity of leaving the ship. Apart from the 
general incredibility of this statement, we are 
now confronted by its manifest inapplicability 
to the case of the three men who assisted to 
lower the boats. hey certainly must have 
been fully alive to the danger and entirely 
cognisant of what was going forward. Why 





were they left behind? Did they, also, as soon 
as the boats were lowered, exchange their at- 
Litude of active helpfulness for one of “ clinging 
together” and “ refusing to leave their effects,”? 
The second point is suggested by the following 
extract from the report of the captain's ex- 
amination : 





Do you think the passengers could have been 
saved, had they done as they were told ?—Yes; 
there were plenty of boats. A fourth could have 
heen lowered. 


Observe this well—“@ fourth could have been 
lowered.” But it was not lowered. The crew 
of the Normanton, all told, consisted of 38 men 
and a Chinese boy. The passengers numbered 
25. There were therefore 64 souls to be saved. 
Perfectly cognisant of this total, the captain and 
his officers caused only three boats to be 
lowered out of seven which were available. Is 
it conceivable that on a dark night with a heavy 
sea running they purposed saving sixty-two 
people with three boats? “A fourth could have 
been lowered.” Certainly it could, but when? 
So soon as the twenty-three Japanese pas- 
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sep ers had signified their willingness to be 
saved? Such fables can find credence with 
chil dren alone. And what was the 
dition of these passengers? At first we were 
told that they showed no signs of fear. 
we leam that they ‘took no not " of the 
soliCitations addressed to them on their own be- 
half, but sat in their places clinging together. One 
account makes them unconcerned and uncon- 
scious of their danger ; the other represents them 
as paralysed with terror, although three of them 
actually assisted to lower the boats. The de- 
tailed truth of this cruel mystery will perhaps 
never be known. But its outlines present them- 
selves without much obscurity. There never 
was any deliberate intention of leaving the Japa- 
nese passengers behind. Let us dismiss that 
suspicion at once. But the duty of saving them 
was counted altogether a secondary considera- 
tion. Three boats out of seven were lowered ; 
the vessel began to show signs of sinking ; the 
crew hastened to save themselves, and the Japa- 
nese, with patient docility waiting for their turn 
to be taken off, found that it never came 


* 
are 


When the Normanion struck there were on 
board twenty-seven Occidentals and thirty-eight 
Orientals. Of the former, one perished by an 
accident. Of the latter one was saved, shall we 


real con- 





Now 

















say by an accident also? These are suggestive 


boy, probably 





proportions. A Chinese the 


cabin boy, a favourite of the captain or of some 





other officer, was the only Oriental who reached 
the shore alive. Decidedly the Vormanton was 
a fatal ship for Orientals, Twelve of the firemen 


were Lascars, Of these, the story runs that three 


©) committed suicide, but how or why we are| 


not told. Three others “ were shoved ” into the 
boats, only to die of exposure ina few hours under 
circumstances which render their death not the 
least mysterious part of the affair. The remain- 
ing six Lascars were seized by the same species 
of vertigo which induced the Japanese pas- 
sengers to prefer drowning to rescue. Was it 
impossible, one cannot help speculating, to 
“shove” more than three Lascars into the 
boats. Could not the remaining s 
similarly treated? Apparently not, since there 
was not time to carry away even the Japanese 
women, The dead unfortunately cannot bear 
testimony. The truth of this cruel business 
must remain hidden, but the disgrace it fixes 
upon British seamanship will not be easily 
forgotten. 





ix have been 








* 
ec 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun, in its issue of 
the gth instant, comments in strong terms on 
the circumstances attending the loss of the 
Normanton, and on the judgment of the Marine 
Court of Inquiry which investigated the case. 
After relating the details of the catastro-phe, 
so far as they are known to the public, our 
contemporary observes that it would be impro- 
per to criticise the verdict of the Court until the 
whole of the evidence collected by it is made 
known, since it is quite evident that nothing 
short of most convincing testimony could have 
warranted the acquittal of a captain who, though 
he had time and ability to save himself and his 
crew, left every one of his passengers to perish. 
Nevertheless, from a general point of view, the 
Nichi Nichi regards the decision of the Court 
as a misfortune, not alone for the company 
which employs Captain Drake and for the 
nationality which he represents, but also for all 
foreigners in the East. It is only too likely that 
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the fate of the unfortunate passengers by the 
Normanton will create in the {minds of the 
Japanese public a feeling of distrust towards 
foreign steamers, and no means of dispelling 
such a feeling are immediately apparent. The 
practice in the western marine, when a ship is 
placed in an emergency, is first to jettison the 
cargo, afterwards to save the passengers, then 
to provide for the rescue of the officers and 
crew, and last of all for that of the com- 
mander. Anyone who, being in charge of a 
vessel, disregards this rule, exposes himself to 
contumely. And there can be no question, says 
the Michi Nichi Shimbun, that the principle un- 
dulying this custom is correct. But in the case 
of the Normanton, it appears to have been the 
captain who saved himself first; the crew escaped 
with him or subsequently, and all the Japanese 
passengers were left to drown. Whatever may 
have been the ignorance of the Japanese, it is in- 
conceivable that they can have been blind to 
the peril which menaced them, or that they can 
have deliberately refused succour. Admitting 
the truth of everything stated by the captain 
before the Court, the Japanese public will in- 
evitably conclude that had the Mormanion’s pas- 
sengers been Westerns, their fate would have 
been less summary. As for the assertion that 
the class of Japanese who took passage in the 
Normanton are not regarded by foreign cap- 
tains as passengers but rather as animate com- 
modities, the Mich? Nicht Shimbun finds it 
difficult to credit anything of the kind. No 
Western in command of a el would take 
such a view of his duty’; still less would a fo- 
reign Court support him in it. Yet, after what 
has occurred in the case of Vormanéon, it will 
be impossible to combat snspicions of this 
nature. Our contemporary concludes thus :— 
“Now that the revision of the treaties is 
drawing to a conclusion, the number of fo- 
reign vessels plying on our coasts is likely 
to increase, and cases where Japanese en- 
trust their lives to the custody of the com- 
manders of these ships are already becoming 
more frequent, Under these circumstances it is 
most regrettable that a feeling of insecurity and 
suspicion should have been aroused in the 
minds of the people of this country. ‘That such 
a feeling existed in former times was more or 
less inevitable, but that it should have been 
reawakened and confirmed by the conduct of 
Captain Drake is an unexpected misfortune. 
If foreigners desire to dispel this sentiment of 
distrust, they must behave with greater caution 
and consideration. The twenty-three victims 
who lost their lives in the Mormanéon cannot 
speak for themselves, and compassion for their 
sad fate forbids their countrymen to remain 
silent.” 











* 
ae 


Each fresh instalment of the evidence elicited 
by the Naval Court of Inquiry deepens the un- 
pleasant impressions to which the Wichi Nicht 
Shimbun and the Fiji Shimpo give expression. 
If the testimony of the captain stood alone, it 
would still be sufficient to excite the gravest 
suspicion. For, according to his own statement, it 
appears that he took his place in the boats some 
time before the ship went down, and while it was 
still uncertain whether the Japanese passengers 
could be induced to leave the alley-way. He 
says that he himself tried twice to persuade the 
Japanese to follow him, and that his officers 
also tried. Under these circumstances we have 
no hesitation in saying that a ship-master with 








an ordinary sense of humanity and of his duty 
would have ordered his men to pass the Japa- 
nese passengers into the boats by force, begin- 
ning with the women. Captain Drake did 
nothing of the sort. On the contrary, he seated 
himself in one of the boats, and sent the boats- 
wain back “to try once more” to save the 
twenty-five persons committed to his, Captain 
Drake's, charge. While the boatswain was 
making this attempt, the boats floated away from 
the ship and her captain saw no more of her. 
He did not even endeavour to rescue any 
unfortunates who might have been struggling in 
the water. “The sea was too rough” to permit 
any such attempt. It was not sufficiently rough 
to swamp a boat drifting about all night without 
oars. It was only too rough to allow of a drown- 
ing man being pulled out of the water. 
* = * 

The testimony of the chief officer is even 
more damning. It shows that after the ship 
struck, a sort of general scramble took place, 
and that “ sauve gui peut” was the order of the 
day. The chief officer and the carpenter 
lowered one boat with eight men and the third 
mate in her. The boat was upset in the act of 
lowering, and the men, with one exception, 
scrambled back to the vessel. The first mate 
says that they “ then went to the port boat and 
left the ship." The third mate, who was one of 
them, says that he found the captain on the 
port side, and a boat alongside, and that he 
“sang out and jumped in.” He adds that 
“before shoving off, he saw the chief mate and 
the boatswain in the ship.” What had become 
of the captain he does not explain. Combin- 
ing his statement with that of the chief officer, 
who says that, after the port boat had shoved 
off, “the carpenter and the boatswain were the 
only men he saw on the ship's deck with the 
exception of two Japanese passengers,” it seems 
pretty evident that nearly the whole of the Euro- 
pean crew fled from the ship at avery early 
stage of the proceedings. The chief officer 
himself, while engaged casting off the lashings 
of a small boat on the poop, saw that the star- 
board life-boat had righted and immediately 
jumped into her, calling to the carpenter to fol- 
low. Had the Japanese passengers been on 
deck then, how, we wonder, could they have 
been saved. 





* 
ane 

The indignation excited by the story of the 
Normanton affair has not by any means sub- 
sided among the Japanese. The Michi Wicht 
Shimbun, in an article entitled, “Who caused 
the twenty-three Japanese to be buried in the 
stomachs of fishes?” reviews the evidence ad- 
duced by the Kobe Court of Inquiry. The 
Tokyd journal asks its readers to imagine, if 
they can, what would have been the state of 
affairs had the captain and crew of the Nor- 
manton been Japanese and the passengers 
Westerns, Whatgsort of language would the 
newspapers have employed, and what species of 
resolutions would have been passed at indig- 
nant public meetings? Would not the Japa- 
nese crew have been charged with a total want 
of humanity and with disgraceful negligence of 
a sailor's first duties? And if a Japanese Court 
of Inquiry had acquitted the captain of all 
blame, would not the verdict have been roundly 
censured? Nay, would not the interference of 
diplomacy have been invoked, and in all pro- 
bability resorted to? “Therefore,” says the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun, “foreigners ought not 
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to be surprised if the Japanese are somewhat 
outspoken in their expressions of pain and 
indignation over the fate of their unfortunate 
country-men and country-women.” 

* bl * 

We are persuaded that among those foreigners 
who have read the details of the loss of the 
Normanton there will not be found one who 
does not regard the affair with keen sorrow and 
shame. Undoubtedly the Wichi Nichi Shim- 
bun is right when it says that had the case been 
reversed, had the passengers been Europeans or 
Americans and the crew Japanese, the cruel 
desertion of the former by the latter would have 
roused a storm of public indignation. That the 
incident, as it actually occurred, has attracted 
no little attention among foreigners, may be 
inferred from the unanimous utterances of 
the foreign press. Twenty-three Japanese have 
perished under circumstances which constitute 
a deep disgrace to British steamanship. If 
Englishmen do not yet bestir themselves collec- 
tively to give public expression to their indigna- 
tion, and, if possible, to bring the offenders to 
justice, it is not because they are disposed to 
condone what has happened, but rather because 
they naturally shrink from everything calculated 
to fix the disgrace until the ordinary channels 
of redress have been exhausted. People are fain 
to draw a veil over the sad occurrence, know- 
ing that such conduct as that displayed by the 
crew of the Vormanton is fortunately rare among 
British sailors. But we are sure that the 
matter will not be allowed to rest where it is 
without a very strong protest on the part of the 
English residents. 

ate 

It now turns out that the number of the Japa- 
nese passengers in the Normanton was not 
twenty-three but twenty-five, and that among 
them were five women and a boy of eleven. 
They were not all persons of the lower orders. 
Twelve were shizoku. There was one old lady, 
sixty-seven years of age, travelling to Kago- 
shima with her son, a man of twenty-nine. The 
ages of the four other women were forty-nine, 
thirty-six, twenty-three and eighteen respectively. 
The boy was with his father and mother, 
the former being a man of fifty-five. The master 
of the Normanton, in a letter addressed to 
one of our local contemporaries, says that his 
agents informed him he should have thirteen Ja- 
panese passengers, but that on counting them 
he found twenty-three. The Normanton had 
no passenger certificate, yet, even, for a ship 
thus unprovided, the carelessness of her manage- 
ment was startling, The agents gave notice of 
thirteen passengers. If any provision was made 
at all, it was made presumably for that number, 
On board the ship, however, when heads were 
counted, the thirteen had swelled into twenty- 
three. And even this calculation was in- 
correct, since there were really twenty-five. 
Is the care taken of the passengers to be infer- 
red from the accuracy with which they were 
counted. 





* 
ae 


It appears also that among the passengers 
there was a man who could not only speak 
English but who was also a shipping agent, 
and ought therefore to have been serviceable 
in a crisis. Is it not strange that of the 
five persons—four officers and a boatswain— 
who are supposed to have “tied,” separately 
and at intervals, to rouse the Japanese to a 
sense of their danger, only one happened to 
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come across this man? The others could not 
make themselves understood, nor could they 
find any one to interpret for them. 


o* 

We learn that one of the Japanese who travelled 
in the Mormanton has been saved. How he 
was rescued—whether by a passing junk or by 
a boat from the shore—our information does 
not tell. He is alive, however, and it is now 
possible that we shall hear the other side of 


the story. 


as 


It is announced in the vernacular press that 
Mr. Fukuchi, editorof the Nicht Nichi Shimbun, 
will deliver a speech at the City Hall, Yokohama, 
at 7 o'clock on the evening of the 14th instant, 
on the subject of the loss of the Mormunton. 
We learn also, from the Marnicht Shimbun, 
that certain members of the Omeisha—a debat- 
ing society recently dissolved, which included 
in its ranks many of the most prominent liberal 
politicians in the capital—will 
public addresseson the same subject. Admission 
to the City Hall on Sunday will be graéss, but 
in the case of the other addresses tickets will be 
sold, and the proceeds handed over to the re- 
latives of the unfortunate passengers in the 
Normanton. 


shortly give 


* 
* 
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It seems to us that the idea which has occurred 
to the projectors of these addresses is one 
which might be acted upon with great pro- 
priety by the British residents at the open ports. 
Among the ill-fated passengers in the Norman- 
fon there must have been several whose deaths 
will involve their families in more or less distress. 
To assist these mourners would be a worthy 
office of charity, and would have special grace 
under the peculiar circumstances of the 
calamity. We are expressing, we believe, 
a widely shared opinion when we say that, 
however good may have been the intention 
of the master and officers of the Normanton, 
the result of their conduct constitutes a heavy 
disgrace to British seamanship. The Japanese 
must feel, and evidently do feel very bitterly 
the apparent abandonment of twenty-five of their 
countrymen and countrywomen in a sinking 
ship, whose officers and crew were able to save 
themselves without difficulty. Argue the matter 
as we please, naked facts speak to all the world 
with terrible eloquence. It is not in our power 
as private individuals to take any steps for throw- 
ing a stronger judicial light on the incidents of 
the shipwreck, but we can at least evince our 
sorrow for its issue by giving material aid to 
those upon whom the loss has fallen most 
severely. Subscriptions for this purpose have 
already reached this office. We need not say 
that we shall be happy to receive others, and to 
publish the names of the donors in our columns. 





Tuert is a school of very wise economists who 
shake their heads vigorously over what they are 
pleased to call the “ bimetallic fad ” of restoring 
silver to its proper place as a medium of ex- 
change, because such an operation would, they 
allege, impart to the metal a fictitious value. 
Suppose that some all powerful potentate were 
to issue an edict forbidding the use of any 
material except kid-leather in the manufacture 
of foot gear, it is manifest that the value of| 
certain other classes of hides hitherto em- 
ployed for that purpose would fall appre- 


Would it be imparting a fictitious value to 
cow-hides, pig-skins, and so forth, if the 
edict were revoked and the old freedom of 
choice restored as to material? But to come 
from hypothesis to actual fact, these objectors 
appear to forget that the economical crime 
which they shrink from committing is already 
committed everywhere in a greater or less 
degree. We cannot put this more clearly than 
it is set forth in the following extract from the 
St. Fames's Budget :— 


The are some countries which do not use gold and silver 
at all, such as Russia, which has practically nothing but 
paper money, and still to a great extent Austria. In regard 
to these, the alleged depreciation of silver in relation to 
gold has either prevented the return to a metallic currency, 
Or ereatly retarded it, through the doubts of Governments 
what standard should’ be adopted. There are other coun- 
tries which, retaining their old silver currency, have taken 
measures to prevent its depreciation, They have managed 
this by declining toadopt the obligation which Great Britain 
has virtually imposed on India, of coining all the metal that 
s hrought tothe Mint. ‘The restriction of the free mint- 
age of silver is the expedient adopted by the countries in- 
cluded in the so-called Latin Union. But the amount 
actually minted is not arbitrary, but has a certain relation 
to the value of gold. Another expedient resorted to has a 
typical form incur own country. It is well known that, 
besides our standard currency of gold, we have a subsidiary 

, in which no coin is of the value which it 
epresents. ‘The silver ina shilling is not worth a 
a half crown is not in the market worth half 
coin, in fact, ci 
value communicated to it by 
it. But the quantity of silver coined is limited by the rule 
which provides that the coins shall not be a legal tender 
beyond a small amount. This very sime contrivance, of 
making silver coins circulate at a nominal value by means 
of the Government stamp, has been tried by other nations 
on a vastly larger scale. | Germany has a gokl currency; 
but there is a subsidiary silver coinage much larger in 
quantity than that of England, and of the same nature. 
The coinage of the United States is exactly in the same 
cendition,” The Bland silver dellar, which is coined by 
rilliuns, does not contain anything like the silver which 
answers to its nominal value. But it circulates, and is 
deposited at baniis as security for notes, simply because it 
bears a stamp imprinted on it by virtue of the directions 
of an Act of Congress. The fact, thevefore, is that there is 
no nation which has not endeavoured to prctect itself in some 
degree against the variation of the precious metals in value. 

ate 
We need scarcely say that the Si. Fames 
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Budget is nota bimetallic journal. 
aristocratic leaning towards the royal metal. 
But the conclusion it draws from its own facts 
is purely bimetallic and really entertaining. 
Have these nations, it asks, suffered by protect 
ing themselves against the variation of the pre- 
cious metals in value? “ Theoretically, some in- 
convenience must attend a certain number of 
the expedients which they have attempted ; but 
still among them are the most prosperous com- 
mercial countries in the world. Who can say 
that their prosperity has been retarded by their 
precautions against depreciated silver?” In 
other words, all these nations have been doing, 
each for itself and on a small scale, what bime- 
tallists want them to do in concert and with ra- 
tional comprehensiveness. No diminution of 
material prosperity can be laid to the charge 
of the experiment. The natural conclusion 
ought therefore to be that it is a sound opera- 
tion. But such is not the conclusion of the 
St. Fames's Budget On the contrary, its de- 
duction is :—-“ It is not necessary to plunge into 
the mist of bimetallist theory ; let the new Com- 
mission take charge of that. Let us simply re- 
cognize that all nations but England have treated 
the question as not too hard for practical men ; 
and let us do justice to India in allowing her to 
manage her own currency as she would do 
if she were an independent country trading 
largely with us.” In other words :—All countries 
have always been more or less bimetallic; they 

have not suffered by being so; let us, however, 

give ourselves no trouble to investigate bimetallic 

theories ; they are dangerous “fads”; only, 

since India suffers by not being bimetallic, let 

us relieve her from the control which keeps her 














ciably, Lawful boots and shoes under such 
circumstances would become scarce and dear.! 


as she is, and let us give her permission to be- 


come, bimetatlip- gp hatever scale she pleases. 
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mect 


course of events. It is asserted, however, that} 





jn vie SY of contingencies which are easily con- 
ceivab 
thing in readiness for a November session. 
Every one understands this to signify that the 
Government foresees the possibility of being 
obliged to ask Parliament for special powers to 
apply coercive measures. At present, the cloud 
on the horizon seems to be Sir Redvers Buller, 
That oflicer, whose executive ability has already 
been conspicuously displayed, has reported that 
the disturbed state of the districts visited by him 
is chiefly due to the influence of the National 
Lea The discovery cannot be called start- 
ling. Ninety-nine persons out of every hundred 
could have made it without a special investiga- 
tion in loc Coming from General Bulle: 
however, who is the Governments extraordinary 
agent, it probably means that the same view is 
held in Downing Street, and that when S 
Redvers recommends the suppression of the 
League as the only way to restore tranquilli 
and make the law respected, he indicates the 
Government's intention quile as much as his 
own opinion. If that Le so, there is trouble 
in the air. The League will die hard; all the 
harder, too, in view of the pretiy certain fact that 
every similar organization will doubtless be pro- 
claimed at the same time. When Lord Spencer 
suppressed the Land League, he fergot to add a 
general prohibition of like societies, and the 
1 to be severely criticised by Con- 


, instructions have been issued to hold 








gue. 























omission is sa 
It is easy, however, to be wise after 
As to the question whether, in the 
event of the Conservatives adopting General 





servatives. 
the event. 


Buller’s suggestion, Parliament will grant them 
the required powers, rumour predicts a 





struggle in the House, Gladstone, Childers, 
Morley, and Mundeilla are credited with a re- 


erend, 








solve to oppose such a measure to the bite 








and the obstructive tactics of the Parnellites are 
expected to exhibit developments hithercto un- 


But Mr. Parnell himself seems to 


conceived. 





Le growing alittle weary. His absences from 


* the House, even during the debate on his own 
Bill, were notably frequent. His friends, it is 
said, openly explain that Parliamentary lif 
becoming distasteful to him, and that he has | 


is 
le 








personal sympathy with the bulk of his followers 
the 





Perhaps he foresees failure and would pl 
part of the prulent rat. If he divesis himself 
of the mantle of leadership, it is expected to 


fall on the shoulders of Mr. Dillon, who has 





been conspicuously active in recent debates, 
and who is said to be a good second to Mr. 





Parnell in popularity. Tt is an interesting ps 


of history that the present generation of British 








statesmen are engaged in comp 


Ir is inevitable that an army in the ficld should 
Such parasites do not 





vel 





have camp-foll: 
disgrace it or affect the justice of the cause for 
which it fights. The only disgrace possible in 
connection with them is that their misdecs!s 
suould be condoned by the general and hi 


officers. The American dynamitards miy be 





regarded as camp-followers of Parnetlites, et 
are ly 


stleaders and the head: 


resol bent 





many Englishmen upor 





proving that the Nation 
of the dynamite factions are in Close accord 
Mr. Patrick Ford, Trish World, hos 
contribute! to the establishment of this hypo: 


against 








itor of th 
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thesis, Ie has published a de: 


two charges preferred against him—infidelit 
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The 


former he denies emphatically; the latter the 


Mr. Parnell and a weakness for dynamite. 





proudly admits. He says that he has “laboured 


long and hard to build up the Parnell move- 


ment"; he advises his friends to “roll up their 


ey 





nd cSoperate with Parnell in good faith.” 
He declares that he has encouraged the Parnell 
Parliamentary Fund; subscribed to it himself ; 
published its reports and collected money for it. 
In fact he adduces all sorts of evidence that, 
whether with or without Mr. Parnell’s direct 
commission, heisa stout partisan and supporter 
of the Nationalists, and the public knows that 
Mr. Parnell has never repudiated his advoracy 
anil assistance. Then, with regard to dynamite, 
his avowed sentiments are thus summed up by 
the St. Fames's Budget :— St. Paul tells us,” 
observes this advocate of wholesale slaughter, 
“ that every creation of God is good. Dynamite, 
then, considered in its origin and elements as 
coming from the hands of the Creator, is 
necessarily good. Considered as a product 
it is calculated to advance the 





of science, 


y |interests of civilization ; and as such it is good.” 


He goes on to make a distinction. Dynamite 
may be perverted to evil uses. It was so perverted 
by the Chicago murderers, because they used it 
to encourage the cause of anarchy, and anarchy 
ful to Mr “But dynamite 
employed in the direction given to it by Irish 
patriotism intended for anarchical 
Ford explains that the London 
ynamiters were carrying on legitimate war 
against the glish nation. It is, he says, a 
“War of Extermination” on both sides. He 
is not content with condoning the use of dyna- 
mite in the past; he recommends its use in the 
immediate future. He says that Sir Redvers 
Buller “employed dynamite against his un- 
jertunate victims in the caves of Zululand ;" 
and that ‘if the Irish accept battle from him 
they must be prepared to fight him zwvih hes 
own weapon, and wage the war of extermina- 
tion [now actually in progress, according to 
‘ord] to the biter end.” 


is distasteful Ford. 





was never 
purposes.” 














Weazt we desired to choose from the Rible 
some text inculcating a lesson opposite to the 





social reforms now agitating the public mind in 
Japan, we should not have selected St. Paul’s 
behest —" Wives submit yourselves into your 
own husbands as unto the Lord.” The doc- 
trine enunciated by the apostle of the Gentiles 
cighteen centuries azo secms to us to be pretty 
mach the doctrine by which conjugal relations 
hive been regulated in Japan ever sitice a period 
even more remote than the era of St. Paul 
ission to lords 
in Japanese houscholds, already. We wanta 
new creed, and it surprises us that a writer in 
the Christian should adduce this doctrine of 








There has been too much subn 





ancient times as a summary of the duty to be 
discharged by women. 


Tue members of the Tokyo Stock Exchange 
sl another extraordinary general meeting on 
the 31st ultimo. ‘The proceedings of the meet- 


Jiug are not reported in detail, but from what the 
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and methods, 


: i | 
|Viehi Michi Shimbun says on the subject we) 


show that he took a broad and sensible line. 
In view of the approaching opening of the 
country for mixed residence, he urged upon 
Japanese traders the importance of subserving 
all trifling differences between themselves to 
the large necessity of preparing for direct con- 
tact with foreign merchants. He concluded 
with these words :—* It will thus be apparent 
that, although at first sight a considerable 
divergence of opinion may seem to exist between 
the project for establishing a bourse and that for 
reorganizing the present Exchange, the ad- 
vocates of both measures are really unanimous 
in their desire to improve an important organ of 
commerce and to extend its sphere of action for 
the benefit of the whole business community.” 


ane 

According to the Choya Shimbun, the scheme 
for the establishment of a bourse originated from 
the hopeless condition of the Warehouse Com- 
pany at Fukagawa, In order to assist that con- 
cern the merchants interested in it decided to 
establish a bourse, anticipating that the warrants 
issued by the company would be in great de- 
mand, and that a larger quantity of commodities 
would be placed in its stores. They also agreed 
to increase the capital of the company to yen 
1,090,000, and to apply to the Government for 
a guarantee of 8 per cent. annual interest. 
The authorities were then considering some 
plan for remedying the defects of the present ex- 
changes, and the project for the establishment 
of a bourse was at once favourably received by 
the Agricultural and Commercial Department. 
But when it was referred to the Finance Depart- 
ment, the clau: relating to the Warehouse 
Company met with a flat disapproval, while but 
Ue objection was urged against the question as 
tothe establishment of a bourse. Accordingly, 
the projectors of the scheme omitted from the 
application all the clauses concerning the Ware- 
house Company, and the application now 
scemed in a fair way of being granted, when 
a new obstacle arose. Business men interested 
in the Rice and Stock Exchanges had viewed 
the scheme with great attention all along, and 
had already taken prompt measures on their 
own part. They drew up a memorial protesting 
strongly against the abolition of thg Rice and 
Stock Exchanges. On the 2gth ultimo, the 
more prominent members of the Exchanges 
called on Count Ito, and left with him the 
above-mentioned document. The projectors 
of a bourse hed, says the Choya, planned to 
strike terror into the minds of the shareholders 
of the Exchanges by skilfully circulating ra- 
mours as to the abolition those of institutions, 
their purpose being to bring down the price of 
the shares and then buy them up, so as to faci- 
litte their bourse scheme. The shares, indeed, 
| by as much as yen 170 to 180, but the timely 
and energetic efforts of the leading share- 
holders defeated the strategem. It is further 
stated that the advocates of the bourse will also 
send a delegation to the Minister President. It 
remains an open question which party will win ; 
but it is at present asserted by some that the 
bourse will be sanctioned on condition that its 
sphere of business transactions be limited to 
silk, tea, barley, wheat and other grain, thus 
allowing the Rice and Stock Exchanges to 
continue as before. 
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It its issues of the ajrd and 2gth ult, the Fé 





Shimpo warns the Government against taking 


y tolspeech delivered by the President, Mr. K6no, 'any radical step in obedience to their desire to re- 
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medy the evils connected with the present Rice 
and Stock Exchanges in Toky6. It is now ru- 
moured that a bourse will be established on the 
model of those in Europe, and that it will be 
made to take the place of the present Ex- 
changes. The details of the constitution of the 
bourse are not known, but the Fiji Shimpo 
thinks that it will be in outline pretty much as 
follows. Three or four hundred brokers will 
be selected, each of whom will make a contri- 
bution of a thousand yen at the outset. A large 
building will be erected in a convenient part 
of the city from the capital thus collected. 
Brokers will have to occupy houses in the neigh- 
bourhood of the bourse. Besides the original 
contribution, each broker will have to deposit a 
sum of yen 10,000 as security. The object of 
the Government is thus to raise the standard of 
brokers, and to secure the business of the bourse 
from falling into the hands of speculators. The 
Fiji Shimpo professes to be sincerely desirous 
of secing the present corruptions of the ex- 
changes corrected, but at the same time is far 
from confident that that any good will come out 
of drastic measures such as the Government is 
reported to contemplate. The capital of the 
Stock Exchange is ye 200,000, divided into 
2,000 shares of 100 each; while the 
capital of the Rice Excharge is yn 100,000, in 
1,000 shares, of yen 100 each. The shares of the 
former are at present selling at yen 400-500 ; and 
those of the latter at_yen 300-400. As, legally, 
the period of the business of the Exchanges is 
fixed at five years, it is not, says the F777, at all 
contrary to law to abolish them at the expira- 
tion of the stated period, and to establish a 
bourse. But there is a point which claims 
the consideration of the Government, and that 
is the fact that business men have been led by 
past custom to believe that the stipulated period 
would be prolonged. The Fiji Shimpo argues, 
from this standpoint, that it would be hard 
upon the present holders of the shares of the 
Exchanges to deprive them of the greater part 
of their profit in connection with those shares. 
Moreover, the 77/1 believes that the only good 
achieved by the establishment of abourse 
will consist of a better kind of building and 
a more complete code of rules, As to the 
character df the brokers, the Tdkyé journal is 
inclined to doubt if any real improvement can 
be made; for the present brokers of the Rice 
and Stock Exchanges will for the most part 
form the membership of the bourse.  TFur- 
ther, the object of stopping speculative busi- 
ness seems to be far from attainment, for even 
at present speculations are being entered into 
as to the establishment of a bourse. The ijt 
Shimpo concludes with the following sentences : 
—* Should it appear that the end of the Rice 
and Stock Exchanges has drawn near, the price of 
the shares of those institutions will instantly fall, 
and their owners will have the misfortune of 
losing many thousand yen, while the new bourse 
will be indirectly benefited to that extent. Ata 
time like the present, when speculative business 
prevails, isit not the duty of all upright persons 
to discourageit, instead of opening anew chan- 
nel for its activity?) We must not be understood 
to mean that the present Exchanges are all that 
canbe desired. Onthe contrary, we are sincerely 
desirous of seeing them reformed. But in re- 
forming them judgment must be exercised so 


as to avoid partiality to anyone 


ae 


Adopting a view similar to that of the ij/ 


yen 
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Shimpo, the Nichi Nicht Shimbun régarils| present Stock and Rice Exchanges, the corrup- 


the project of the establishment of a bourse 
with suspicion. It writes on this subject in 
its issue of the 29th ultimo, as follows :— 
A sudden and startling phenomenon has oc- 
cured in the business world. We allude to the 
rapid fall in the price of the shares of the Rice 
and Stock Exchanges during the last few days. 
In the beginning of the present mouth, the 
shares of the Rice Exchange were quoted at yew 
480-490, and the shares of the Stock Exchange 
at yew 380-390, but they are now selling at 
about yen 310 and_yen 220 respectively. Some 
ascribe this sudden fall to the return of busi- 
ness activity, but if this view be a correct one, 
which it is not, other shares and bonds ought 
to have undergone a similar change. There 
is a peculiar circumstance which has 
ways operated to produce violent fluctuations 
in the price of the shares of the Rice and Stock 
Exchanges, and that is the limited number of 
those shares (2,000 in the case of the Stock 
Exchange, and 1,000 in the case of the Rice Ex- 
change),which has made it easier for business 
men to speculate upon them. After making 
allowance for this feature, however, the greater 
part of the present unusual fluctuation remains 
unexplained. 


al- 


We must ascribe it to the report 
of the establishment of a bourse. This project is 
not a novelty; it has been heard of for some 
years, but it now seems to have succeeded in 
engaging the atiention of a certain section of 
the Government. Our contemporaries state 
that Mr. Yoshida, the Under Secretary of State 
for Agriculture and Commerce, invited to his 
offi the 25th instant, Messrs. 
Shibusawa, Masuda, Okura, Kawasaki, and 
several other prominent business men of the 
capital, and asked their views on 
of the constitution and 
to be established. The publication of this 
news confirmed the suspicion which had lurked 





1 residence 


rules of the bourse 


in the public mind as to such a measure on the | 


part of the Government, and brought down 
the price of the shares of the Exchanges. Those 
who advocate the establishment of a bourse 
urge (1) that it is disadvantageous to real busi- 
ness men to leave the settlement of prices to 
speculators, (2) that the present brokers cannot 
be trusted, and (3) that it is not wise to con- 
tinue the present system of dividing profits 
between brokers and shareholders. In order 
to remedy existing evils, they propose (1) to 
establish a bourse, (2) to select respectable 
persons as its brokers, (3) to effect all kinds of 
transactions in mercantile products in the bourse, 
and (4) to carry on also transactions in bonds 
and shares Now, do not think it un- 
necessary to establish a bourse, but it does 
not appear likely object of its 
projectors will be achieved immediately. We 
fully acknowledge the necessity of introducing 
some reform in the present Exchanges, but it 
does not seem expedient, in order to correct 
their evils, to establish a bourse. We believe 
that it will be possible to accomplish the object 
by improving the present Exchanges. It is also 
to be noted that the project for the establishment 
of a bourse is still limited to a certain section 
of the Government 
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Continuing its remarks ina subsequent issuve 
the Michi Mich? says :—Our contemporary, the 
Hocki Shimbun, telis us that the object of the 
authorities of the Agricultural and Commercial 








Department is to correct the corruptions of the 


the draft) 


tions alluded to being the expense of the pre- 
sent system, and the prevalence of speculation 
to such a degree as to cause the Exchanges to 
be looked upon as gambling places. The same 
journal informs us that Messrs. Shibusawa, Iwa- 
saki, Masuda, and Kawasaki have expressed 
their approval of the general outline of the 
scheme of the Government. We are also told 
that it is proposed by some of them to allow, 
besides regular brokers, those merchants in 
Fukagawa and elsewhere who are actually 
engaged in the rice trade, to do business on 
the bourse, and likewise to permit bankers to 
transact business there. Further, the above- 
mentioned gentlemen are said to concur 
in the wish that the Government should 
deal with the present Exchanges in a deliberate 
and conciliatory manner so as not to produce 
economical disturbances. We thus see that 
the object of the authorities as well as the wish 
of the gentlemen above alluded to are equally 
excellent. But we hesitate to give our approval 
hastily to the scheme for the establishment of a 
bourse, for to arrive at a resolution in such a 
maiter requires most careful consideration. 
No doubt the advocates of the scheme in ques- 
tion think it more effective and practicable to 
substitute a bourse for the present exchanges 
than to improve the latter; but they can have 
no objection to proceed in a less violent method, 
if they see that there is hope of improving 
our Exchanges up to the standard of those 
in Europe and America. And no  experi- 
enced person will fail, we think, to see that 
there is such a hope, if only they will 
jtake the matter into full consideration. It 
lbeing, if we remember right, fixed by law that 
the periods of the business existence of the 
Tokyo Rice and Stock Exchanges will expire 
respectively in 1887 and 1888, it is perfectly 
legal for the Government to refuse to extend 
that period. But from general custom this 
period has come to be regarded by business 
men as secure of prolongation, so that the 
Government is morally bound to permit such 
extension. Without some such security, who 
would invest money in business undertakings 
started for specific periods of years? When 
the Exchanges were first established, the share- 
holders believed that the term would be pro- 
longed, and no doubtthe Government also must 
have admitted the prospect of permitting such 
prolongation. Asthe consequence of this strong 
belief, together with other causes, it has 
come to pass that the capital of the two 
Exchanges, originally amounting only to yen 
300,000, has reached the practical value of as 
much as se 1,300,009 or yen 1,400,000. Now, if 
the Government refuses to permit any extension 
of the period, is its duty of protecting private 
property fulfilled? We are fully aware that 
Mr. Yoshida, the Under Secretary of State for 
Agriculture and Commerce, has paid attention 
to this circumstance; and no doubt Mr. Shibu- 
sawa and others have this in view when they 
wish the Government to deal with the exchanges 
in a deliberate and conciliatory manner. We 
are thus led to suppose that both the authorities 
and those gentlemen who are advocating the 
establishment of a bourse equally wish to take 
measures to protect the people from losing over 
a million yen; and we presume that it is not 
the 








intention of the Government to establish a 
bourse before taking such measures. Having 


thus far dwelt upon the impertance of pro- 
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tect ing the property of the shareholders of 
the Rice and Stock Exchanges, we shall now 
proceed to consider in detail the question 
of @ bourse. 
Ex Changes are so corrupt as to merit the title of 
mere gambling places, we should like to dis- 
cuss itat length, were it not a little outside our 
present object. Taking it for granted 
the Exchanges are as bad as is stated, and sup- 
posing that a boutse is established as now pro- 


As to the charge that the present 





that 





the character of the brokers show 
immediate improvement, and will the pre- 


posed, will 
an 

valence of speculative business cease ? 
the 


Be- 


fore deciding establishment of a 
bourse, it will be necessary to fully consider 
these circumstances. 


Yoshida, Shibusawa, and others have already 


upon 
We believe that Messrs. 


exhausted investigation in these directions. 
But there remains another 
has to be settled prior to the establishment 
of a bourse, Is it necessary in the case o 


Japan, or at least of Tdkyd, to 


question, which 


combine 
in one establishment both produce and stock 
exchanges, and, if so, what is the necessity ? 
In England and America, there 
classes of exchanges, (1) produce exchanges 
and (2) stock exchang 
like France and Belgium these two kin 


are two 


ite in countries 





Is of ex 





changes are combined in one form under th 
name of bourse. We sce, then, that the system: 
of exchanges differs in diflerent countries, and 
it will conseque 


attention to any one country in an attempt to 





to confine our 





dy be unwise 


improve our own system, Moresver, our rice 
exchanges may be compared to the produce 
exchanges of the West, so that the system of ex- 
changes in this country nearly resembles those of 
the diff 
in the 


England and 4 
the 





nee between 





two be found constitution 





of the exchanges and in the made of doi 
It 


to 








business. It seems thus to be a more proper 
of 
ges and introduce such reforms in 
them as may 


to the 


method conti the 





present system 


our excha 








be deemed necessary ; that 
course of the 

of exchanges in this country. 

to be established, it is necessary first of all to 


follow development 


If a bourse is 


let the public understand why it is advisable 
to follow the French system, 
to the estat 


The rumour as 
lishment of a bourse has ¢ 





aed 
the attention of the business public, and not 
only those directly connected the Es 
changes, but also all other merchanis ha 





with 








ve 
felt more or less the effect of the shock given 
to the commercial world. Already there are 
subjected to 
losses on account of the violent chan 
duced in the price of the shares. 
on one hand desiring the improvement of the 


serious 
Ss pro- 
Thus, while 


many who have been 





Exchanges, the public do not on the other wish 
to have the improvement effected by producing 





serious confusion in the economical work 
We, therefore, sincerely hope that influential 
persons will exert themselves in the direction of 


improving our E: 





s on their present basi 











Tne recently mooted scheme for the construc- 
tion of a railway in Kiushd appears, according 
to the vernacular papers, to assured 
pra Mr. Yasuba Fuku- 
oka, issued, more than a month ago, a circular 





have a 





ical form. Prefect 





*ukuy 





letter to the most prominent citizens of 
Kumamoto, and § 





Ss, urging upon 
them the importance of developing the resources 
of their districts by constructing railways. Ie 
next convened a meeting of those who had ex- 
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| pressed consent to the scheme of the Kiushifi 
Railway, at the Mangyoji Temple, in Hakata, 
Province of Chikuzen, on September 28th and 





tion of the line is estimated at y 





4 3,000,000. 
It is to be raised by the sale of scrip through- 
out Japan, and Government is to be petitioned 
to guarantee the interest. The proposed line 


from Moji-ura in the Province of Buzen, and 
terminating at Misumi in the province of Higo, 
after traversing Ogura, Fukuoka, Kurume, and 
Kumamoto; and the second section is to start 
from the first section somewhere in the Pro- 
vince of Chikuzen, and extend through Saga 
as far as Nagasaki. A telegram published in 
the Avch! Nichi Shimbun, dated Kumamoto, 
October 2gth, informs us that the conference 





of the Prefects of the three above-mentioned 
Prefectures in connection with the construction 
of the railway 
favourably. 





, held at Kumamoto, terminated 


a 
Some surprise is naturally expressed with re- 


gard to the published project for a railway in 
| Kiushiu. It isnot doubted that the line will 
be and that its construction will 
confer immense benefits on Kiushiu. But the 
fact that only five out of the nine provinces in 
the island are to be traversed by the line, is 
received with dissatisfaction. The Aveht Nicht 
Shimbun echoes this sentiment, and wonders 
why Bungo, Hyfga, Osumi, and Satsuma have 
been omitted from the programme. From a 
geographical point of view, our contemporary 
thinks that the main line should extend from 
Monji-ura vid Fukuoka and Kumamoto to 
Kagoshima, and that communication with 
Nagasaki, Misumi, Miike, T'surusaki, and Sado- 
wara should be by branch lines. A project so 
xtensive would, of course, require several 
years to complete, but the scheme ought 
ainly to point cardinally to Kumamoto, just 
as the trunk line of the main island has Aomori 
for its prospective terminus. ‘The construc- 
tion of the central road might be deferred 
in favour of branches which seemed more im- 
mediately necessary, but to reach Kagoshima 
eventually should certainly be the aim of the 
projectors, 


a success 














ce 





We take the following from Bradstre 
Some idea of the activi 








y which has charac- 
terized the proceedings of the German. police 
ainst the Socialistic press may be gathered 
from a catalogue, compiled by the secretary of 
the Berlin police, and containing a list of the 





Socialistic publications which have been seized, 
or the circulation of which has been prohibited 
since the passage of the le 
Soci in 1878. 


gislation directed 
5 Tt appears that 
from that date up to June of the present year, 
7y2 printed volumes, 13 isolated 
German period 





against Jism 





numbers of 
icals, and 19 of foreign perivdi- 
cals were placed under interdict, while 83 Ger: 





man and 41 foreign newspapers were definitely 
prevented from being put into circulation. This 
makes a total of 948 interdictions, of which 2s 
vere in t878, rgr in 187y, 87 in 1880, 1gr in 








it, go in 1882, 62 in 1883, 132 in 1884, 72 
in 18°s, and 18 in the first five months of this 
year, Ont of these prohibited publications, 530 





were in Prussia, 196 in Saxony, which is the 
head-quarters of Socialism, 85 in Bavaria, and 
23 in Hesse. Moreover, 246 Socialist associa- 
‘tions were dissolved, of which 71 were in Prus- 





2gth. According to resolutions adopted by the 
meeting, the capital required for the construc- 


is divided into two sections; the first starting 


sia, 73 in Saxony, and 47 in Hesse. Among 
the prohibited German publications were Herr 
Marx's “ Manifesto of the Communist Party in 
1847,” several pamphlets and manifestoes of 
Ferdinand Lassalle, and works by Liebknecht, 
Bebel, Most, Hasenclever, Engels, and Vollmar. 
‘The foreign authors placed under ban comprised 
the Dutch Socialist Nieuwenhuis, Bakounin, and 
Stepniak (Russia), and several French Com- 
munists. Amoug other things prohibited were 
several theatrical pieces, and a number of por- 
traits of Socialist notabilities. 


Tue audacity of newspaper men is becoming 
proverbial, but a reporter of the Figaro has 
carried off the palm in this particular line. His 
proceedings are pithily summed up thus by a 
London journal:—The Figaro consented, at 
the request of the Chinese Legation, to repudiate 
the “interview” with Marquis Tseng which it 
had previously published. The reporter, how- 
ever, whose account was thus disavowed, has 
been allowed to defend himself and to reassert 
the correctness of his narrative. He insists that 
he had two interviews with the Marquis. But 
Mr. Tching, secretary to Marquis Tseng, says 
that the first interview never got beyond the 
stage of being asked for; that the reporter 
prudently wrote his account beforehand, and 
then, by some accident, published it pre- 
maturely ; and that the second interview con- 
sisted in an attempt by the interviewer, which 
entirely failed, to see the Marquis with a view 
to explaining the unfortunate slip. To which the 
reporter replies that all Chinamen, from Tseng 
to T’ching, are no better than the Cretans, and 
further stigmatizes them as a “tas de magots.’ 
Poor fastidious Herr von Blowitz holds up his 
hands in astonishment that a newspaper-man 
should like to interview the representative of a 
nation of whom he can speak so disrespectfully, 





News comes from Tientsin that the French have 
scored an emphatic win in respect of the works 
at Port Arthur. Our readers, if they have kept 
themselves posted in the record of events, will 
remember that after the epidemic of syndicates 
had subsided last spring, the only surviving 
evidence of its ravages was a French syndicate 
permanently settled in Tientsin with a museum 
and other ‘cards of introduction” in prospec- 
tive. This syndicate has made the coup in 
question. It has secured a contract of 1,150,000 
Tis. for the Port Arthur works. Port Arthur, 
now unanimously acknowledged to be the most 
valuable naval stronghold in the Gulf of Petchili, 
has been admirably fortified—some say rendered 
absolutely impregnable—under the direction of 
the Viceroy Li. But the Chinese desire also to 
have a dockyard there, and upon this project 
they have already expended hundreds of thou- 
sands of taels without accomplishing anything 
tangible. It is understood that the dockyard 
works have hitherto been under the direction 
of three incompetent, if not corrupt, Tao- 
tai, and rumour has gone so far as to assert that 
the bungling of these gentlemen lately reached 
a point which made the Viceroy desirous, and 
even anxious, to retrieve and conceal their seven 
years’ mismanagement by handing the whole 
thing over to foreign contractors. Of course it 
was very well known that such a chance was 





likely to offer, and merchants anxious to secure 
it were not wanting. Of these Messrs. Jardine 
and Matheson seemed foremost in the running; 
but now comes the unexpected news that they 
have been distanced by the French syndicate. 
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Precisely how the thing happened we are, of 
course, unable to say. But there is strong 
reason to think that official influence is largely 
responsible. Consul Ristelhueber’s name 
figures conspicuously, whereas rumour has it 
that Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul was not 
taken into the confidence of the great English 
firm until the contest was virtually over, A 
correspondent of, the North China Herald 
writes that the contract is drawn up with great 
skill, and that by it access to the harbour is 
secured to French ships alone during the 
progress of the works, We do not doubt 
that this affair will be made another cause 
of complaint against the supposed supine- 
ness of the Queen's officials. Contrasts highly 
favourable to the French authorities will be freely 
drawn. To those who are behind the scenes, 
however, it will be, on the contrary, a fresh in- 
stance of the peculiarly self-contained habits of 
the British merchant. To him, under ordinary 
circumstances, an official seems to be a thing to 
be righteously avoided and carefully excluded 
from all confidence. Suddenly, however, the 
discovery is made that some rival of a different 
nationality has been carried by his Consul’s aid 
within actual reach of a coveted prize. Then 
the Briton puts away his reserve and places 
himself under the official wgis, only to find that 
he is too late. His eleventh-hour appeal fur- 
nishes nothing more tangible than a scape-goat. 
It enables him to lay the blame on his Consul’s 
shoulders, and he freely lays it there. Lis 
rival, meanwhile, has been consulting his Con- 
sul at every stage and benefiting by the latter's 
advice and céoperation. We do not pretend to 
decide between the original merits of the two 
methods, but only note that the success of the 
one is generally quite as explicable as the failure 
of the other. 





Tue Kyogekishésha is perhaps the largest 
printing establishment for educational works in 
the empire. Its premises are situated in Shiba, 
on the right of the road leading up to the great 
red gate of the Zo-jo-ji temple. The enterprise 
used to be carried on by a company, at whose 
head was the late Mr. Kondo Makoto, founder of 
the Kondo-gakko, in Shiusenza, Shiba, a very 
successful school which was lately moved into 
a commodious and well-ventilated building in 
foreign style close to the Tdkyd-Yokohama 
railway, The printing exterprise is connected 
with the school, and its profits have been sufficient 
to meet the expense of erecting the new building 
for the latter. Mr. Kondo, well-known as a 
Japanese scholar and antiquarian, was one of the 
victims of the late cholera epidemic. His place, 


we believe, will be taken by his son Mr, Kondo 
Motoki, a distinguished graduate of the Imperial 





College of Engineering, who 
shipbuil 





now studying 
in England. A 
handsome ktranch office for the sale of the 
books published, has lately been opened in 
Takekawa-cho, on the right of the main street 
leading from the Station. 





ing at Neweasile 





Enerayp's delightful habit of washing her dirty 
linen in public, places her, just now, in a 
curious position before the world. If we are to 
believe everything that Englishmen themselves 
say, the Navy has guns more deadly to those 
behind the breech than to those before the 
muzzle, and the army has bayonets that cannot 
be used and cartridges that jam. At all events, 
we see the darkest side of our own picture, 
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which is some small comfort. Sir Samuel Baler 
now comes forward with a heavy charge agains| 


the Martini-Henry rifle. In a letter to 





Times he says :— 


» should 
Te would 
ladys 


Every person is aware that a rifle, to he hand 
come up to the shoulder almost instinctively. 
be impessible to produce a rifle that would suit ev 
as people differ in their build, length of neck, arm: 
Lut there can be no question ‘that, to oblain fair shoc'ing 
when firing rapidly, the stock should be well bent, ctle 
wise the shots will be invariably too high. 

Our Martini-Henry rifles are. ridiculously straight, 2s 
remarked by your correspondent in charge 4 of his interest 
ing letter. “This fault accounts for the extraordinary 
we of our infantry fire in face of the enemy, which at 
close range should be swept off the face of the ground il 
the rifles came up instinctively to the shoulder. 

All sportsmen are well aware of the recoil inseparalic 
from a straight stock, where the cheek must be depres. d 
upon the butt when ‘taking aim; but with a well-lent 
stock a heavy charge of powder may be fired with impu 
When the Martini-Nenry was first introduced the recoil 
was a serious cause of complaint, owing to this cause, 

In a tour round the world 1 added a Martini-Hen y 
Government rifle to my crdinary battery ; this was essed 
in the trigger toa pull of three pounds, and was delica «ly 
sighted 

The result of three years' shooting proved that 1 
failed to hit a standing object, but I constantly 
all running shots, with the ini. Owing to the straight 
ness of the stock, it was impossible to fire quickly with 
accuracy. 

Some months ago I took the liberty of offering the 
results of my experience to the proper authorities, as {he 
Government were about to produce a new rifle tor (he 
Army. 

‘The reply from the Small Arms Department acknew- 
ledged the old defect of a straight stock, but declared the 
intended remedy to he a slighty reduced angle of the 
shoulder-plate from 88° to 85°. 

I confess | was amazed and incredulous, but I said no 
more 

1 submit this fact for the consideration of sportsnien, 
soldiers, cun-makers, and British tax-payers. 

No practical sportsman would order a rifle with the 
Martini-Henvy breech action, which is the worst in exi 
ence, being a mere trap for dust or rain, while the extractur 
is useless’ should a cartridge jam, and the danger 
intensified from the absence of a half-co 





















































Tur Fiji Shimpo gives currency to a ramow 
that among the high dignitaries of State there 
are some who advocate the removal of the seat 
of Government to Kydto. The principal reason 
advanced by these politicians is said to be that, 
in the event of war, the comparative inaccess 
bility of Kydto would render it more secure than 
TokyO. It is further argued that if the fifty 
million yen which municipal reformers conter: 
plate spending upon the remodelling of Tokyé 
and the construction of a harbour there, were 














employed upon improvements in Kyéto, the 
latter would become a splendid capital, whereas 
itis by no means apparent that corresponding 
advantages will accrue from the same outlay 
in TOkyé’s case. This reasoning does not seem 
to us very conclusive. Kydto, with its incom- 
parably picturesque situation and its attractive 
associations, is doubtless a charming place of re- 
sidence, and there can be no question that if filty 
milllon yew were spent upon it, a very pretty city 
would be the result. But where is the money to 
be procured. From the 7ij¢ Shimpo's manner 
of representing the sentiments of those who 
advocate the scheme, one would imagine that it 
is not a question of finding fifty million yen, but 





merely of determining where that sum shall be 
spent. The citizens of Tokyé, however, if they 
subse! fifty millions for municipal and h 
bour purposes, are not unlikely to wish that 
their silver shall be laid out upon their own 
town and port; and as for the citizens of 
Ky6t subscribing such a sum, or even a filth 
of it, for such a purpose, we must be permitted 
to be sceptical. These, meanwhile, are superfi- 
cial questions, The main point is the pity, 








the 











very great pity, that KyOtd should be deserted 
altogether by Imperialism and virtually by 
licialdom. The Japanese say of this delight. 








ful that it is good a 





a temporary place of 





even strategical considerations will upset their 
estimate. Why not subscribe to their ver- 
dict, however, and make arrangements for 
the periodical removal of the Court to Kydt6? 
The Western capital has some claims upon 
the consideration of the Government. Its per- 
manent desertion is not to be contemplated 
with equanimity by any class of persons. 


Tue American Board of Foreign Missions, 
whose work in Japan is so well known, has just 
held its annual meeting at Des Moines, Iowa. 
The sittings were somewhat stormy, owing toa 
warm discussion having been raised on the ques- 
tion of a future probation for the heathen world. 
The ‘new departure” party threaten a schism if 
their demands are not granted, and much sore- 
ness of feeling and bitter language are the un- 
fortunate results. Dr. Noble of Chicago pro- 
posed a resolution condemning the doctrine as 
heretical, and advising the rejection of the de- 
mand for liberty to teach it, but his resolution 
was rejected, and the whole matter is referred 
toacouncil. Now that liberty of thought on 
this question is permitted even in so stricta 
body as the English Church Missionary Society, 
we hope for a favourable result. It is impossible 
to sympathize with this comment on the matter 
from a paper of the old school :—* For brazen 
impudence of assertion and demand, commend 
us tothe new departure men, For over seventy- 
ve years the American Board has been doing a 
grand work on the old orthodox and Scriptural 
lines. But these advanced thinkers, having 
made an addition to the gospel, demand that 
the Board shall send out missionaries who can 
teach the new doctrine of probation after death 
to the heathen world, And if the Board will not 
yield to their demands, they will splitit. Heresy, 
whatever may be ils virtues, was never charac- 
terized by modesty or humility. There is 
nothing that frightens the average Congregation- 
alist so much as to tell him that the right of the 
individual to think as he pleases in religious 
matters is in danger, He will consent that men 
should question God's right to condemn a guilty 
world, but no one dare question his right to 
think as he pleases. So when the new de- 
parture men, having no ‘thus saith the Lord 
to support their notions, raised the ery, ‘our 
right to think as we please is infringed by the 
action of the secretary,’ good orthodox men 
hesitated to oppose them. It is sad when liberty 
of opinion is exalted in authority above the 
Word of God, but so it has happened and so it 
will come to pass, as long as vain, conceited 
man struts and fumes on this earth.” 











Dr. AnpErson’s catalogue of his collection of 
Japanese and Chinese paintings, now in the 
British Museum, has aj last been published by 
the trustees of that institution under the title 
“Descriptive and Historical Catalogue of a Col- 
lection of Japanese and Chinese paintings in 
the British Museum, by William Anderson, 
F.R.C.S. London. Longmans, Quaritch and 
Tribner, 1886.” The Catalogue is a large 
volume of about 600 pages, and the amount of 
labour which has been devoted to it in order to 
make it as complete as possible fully accounts 
for the long delay in publication. It contains 
aiso thirty-one full page plates. In the preface 
the writer explains that the great size of the 
catalogue is duc to the large amount of general 

















sojourn, but that it will net compare with Tokyé 
a8 a permanent residence. 


The Japanese are 
tight no doubt, and we cannot think that 


explanation required on account of the novelty 
of the subject to Western readers. As originally 
planned it would have been larger still, for it 
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was proposed “to introduce a preliminary 
sketch of the history, technique, forms and cha- 
racteristics of Sinico-Japanese painting, tozether 
with a review of the various applications of 
pictorial design.” But this would have made 
the volume of inconvenient bulk, and added to 
ils expense. It was also judged that it would 
be more suitable to a private undertaking, and 
hence the origin of the aurre de luxe, “The 
Pictorial Arts of Japan.” Of the collection itse 
Dr. Anderson says that, although comprising 
representative specimensofall the various schools, 
it must be regarded only as anucleus to be added 
to hereafter. Coming to the main body of the 
volume, we find first a brief sketch of the early | 
history of Japanese Pictorial Art. After this the 
pictures are classified under the various schoo! 
“and toeach group is prefixed an account of 
the main facts in the history of the school, with 














a list of the principal artists whose names have 
found a place in native biographical records, 
and, the legendary and other 





last 





motives 


have been dealt with more or less in detail.” The 
schools treated in this way are (in order) the 
Buddhist, the Yamato and Tosa, Chinese Ses- 





shit, Kano, the Popular $ 
Ké-rin, Shijd, ¢ 
pean influence, and mixed schools. These are 
followed by an appendix marks, 
inscriptions, &c. The next part of the catalogue | 
deals with the representatives of Chinese and 
Korean pictorial art in the collection. Then | 
follow those copious indeses for the 
publications of the British Museum are famous, 


vol or Ukiyo-yéri 


Janku, drawings showing Euro- 


on seals, 


which 


one being an index of the 





ames of the prin 
cipal artists referred to in the catalogue, with 
Chinese characters, Without attempting now 
to pass judgment on the volume, a cursory 
examination shows it to be the work of a writer 
who has remarkable grasp of his subject; every 
page, too, exhibits the minute care which hasbeen 
bestowed on it, It may be mentioned that the | 
number of entries in the Japanese part of the 
catalogue in 3,562, and in the Chinese and 
Korean part 227. 


Tue much-talked-of meeting of the members 
of the now defunct Liberal party was held at the 
Ibumura-ro the 24th ultimo. 
vecially from the north- 


‘The attendance of 
provincial menibers, es 
east, is stated by the TOky6 journals to have been 
very large. The total number present on the 
occasion was over two hundred, The meeting 
was originally intended to bring into closer re- 
lations the members of the old Liberal and 
Reform parties, and the attendance of the latter 
was invited. But it seems that this object was 
notaitained, for all the more prominent numbers 
of the old Kaishint6, such, for instance, 
Messrs. Shimada, Fujita, Inugai, Koizuka, etc., 
excused themselveson various grounds. Messrs. 
Hoshi Toru, Suihiro Tetchd, Kato Heishiré and 
a few others made speeches, and the proceed- 
ings were followed bya dinner. Nothing de- 
finite was settled at the meeting, but it seems 
that a similar meeting is to be convened either 
next spring or autumn, Further, each of the 
members of the recent mecting is to be provided 
with a list of the names of those who attended 
on the occasion. 





as 


A corresroxpent of the North China Herald, 
writing from Chefoo about Port Arthur (La- 
shun-kou), delivers some sweeping epinions on 
the hacknied subject of Chinese olficialdom :-— 


Never was a high official surrounded by a set of 
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useless creatures than Li Hung. 
catly to be piticd. The state of the works at 
| Lushun-kou affords ample illustration of this, The 
deiensive works erected under the direct authority of | 
the Viceroy are periect and compel admiration. The| 
work of the Taotais Chao Fu, Yuen, and Liu simpl: 
provokes laughter. ‘These officials are of course co! 
pletely ignorant of engineering, none of them having 
ever seen a dockyard in their lives, and it is not their 
fault it their work is worthless. ‘They have built walls 
| which fall down by their own weight before any pres- 
sure has been brought upon them, and they have spent 
about 400,000 taels in moving mud about not only 
uselessly, but really in a way to spoil one of the finest 
harbours in the world. These Yellow River eng 
have been employing thousands of coolies in fil 
a fine deep inner harbour, perfectly landlocked and 
suitable for the reception of a fleet. It is estimated 
that 400,000 taels have been entirely thrown away, and 
perhaps worse, for it would be easier to make a good 
harbour if nothing had been done to it than it is now 
that its natural advantages have been destroyed. It 
was not very wise of the Viceroy to allow these Yellow 
River engineers to try their hand at dock work, but the 
state of things at Port Arthur has thrown unexpected 
light on some of the Yellow River problems. Certainly, 
if the works on the Yellow River are constructed on 
anything like the principle of those at Port Arthur, we 
have no difficulty in understanding why that river is so 
hinmanageable and why the country is always flooded. 
For seven years the Yellow River Taotais have been 
working at Port Arthur harbour, and they have accom- 
plished nothing They were afriid of being found out, 
and tried to hand the whole thing over to certain French 
engineers to complete, Uesides the Harbour works 
there is a torpedo establishment at Port Arthur which 

y as uscless as anything of the kind can be. 
The men know how to fire torpedoes, having learned 
allthat from Mr, Hasenclever, a very expert German 
ofliver who was recalled by his own’ government two 
years ago. But when they have discharged the torpedo 
they think they have done all that is required, They 
know nothing of the construction of the torpedo and 
whether it would explode or not or whether it gocs to 
its mark or not. If it goes wrong they don't know 
how to put it right and they have nobody to teach 
them. A few workshops they have, but nothing more 
than what is seen in ordinary iron works, In war these 
Port Arthur torpedoes would be no more considered 
by an enemy than a swarm of flies. The only thing 
the departiient does is to stop any improvement, Se. 
long as Liu is there he will not allow his own ignorance 
to be exposed by any improvements being introduced, 
If the Viceroy would only take the Harbour works and 
the torpedoes in hand himself the work would be done, 
but he is only one man and cannot do everything, 
herefore the Taotais, all pulling different ways, and 
all equ ignorant of their business, will blunder 
along until another war finds them in the same helpless 
condition as the last one. ‘Their ships and guns will 
be simply a prey to the enemy, 
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Ir will be remembered that a recent tele- 
gram announced the prospect of a Conser- 
vative Ilome Rule bill for Ireland, based on 
the principle of provincial councils, but that a 
subsequent telegram contradicted the story. 
The origin of the rumour appears to have been 
the publication of a draft bill by the Darly 
News, accompanied by a statement that the 
measure had been prepared by the Cabinet. 
The Standard, it will be remembered, had 
acted as Mr. Gladstone's herald in a similar 
manner, and the Daily Nez's appeared to be 
now in a position to turn the tables on the Tory 
Of course there was much excitement 
over the revelation of the .Vews, more especially 
as that journal is generally supposed to have 
very close relations with Mr, Chamberlain, 
whose well known idea on the subject of Home 
Rule the hypothetical bill embodied. Another 
circumstance which enhanced the interest of 
the incident was the fact that it followed close 
on the heels of Lord Randolph Churchill's 
remarkable speech at Dartford, when he an- 
unced a programme of democratic Toryism 
ich took away the breath of old-fashioned 
Conservatives. People jumped to the conclu- 
sion that, under the leadership of the ‘“ Flib- 
berty-gibbet,” the Tories were going to turn 
the tables on Gladstone by appropriating the 








journal. 














principal planks in his platform, not alone in 
Trish affairs, but with regard to other matters 
also, Whether the authority of the Daddy 


News was good or bad, the initiated iat 
r 








succeeded in detecting internal evidence which, 
they declared, proved the bill to be a fabrication. 
One blunder, at all events, had been made by 
the Daily News. It had announced that the 
Irish Committee of the Cabinet was actually 
engaged preparing the bill, whereas, in point of 
fact, the four most piominent members of the 
Committee were all absent from Great Britain 
at the time, Nevertheless the conviction re- 
mained that the bill described by the Daily 
News really represented the ideas derived by 
Lord Randolph from Mr. Chamberlain, whether 
the Cabinet and the Hartington Unionists ap- 
proved of them or not. Indeed a Churchill-Cham- 
berlain alliance appears to be the most salient 
feature in English politics just at present. It 
is a curious combination, and the principles on 
which it is supposed to be based are unquestion- 
ably very distasteful to large numbers of Con- 
servatives, The transfer of the payment of 
tithes from tenant farmers to landlords, and the 
creation of labourers’ allotments, are projects 
which seem much better suited to a Radical 
than to a Conservative programme. Lord Ran- 
dolph, however, is evidently seeking to enhance 
his value in the Cabinet, and may, perhaps, be 
intriguing for a reconstruction of that body. 
Many aver that his main purpose is simply to 
keep public attention riveted on himself. If that 
be so, he is to be congratuated on his success. 





‘Tue apprehensions entertained some time ago 
with regard to the probability of a winter ses- 
sion of Parliament seem to be groundless. 
Contrary to what many politicians predicted, 
the Parnellites are said to be exerting all their 
influence on behalf of peace and quiet in Ire- 
land, in the belief that they will thus establish 
a claim upon the immediate attention of Parlia- 
ment to their Home Rule schemes, The land- 
lords, on their side, looking hopefully to the re- 
sults of the Land Commission appointed by 
the Government, are abstaining from evictions, 
so that, for the moment, everything is going on 
smoothly. But the ‘ moon-lighters” are an 
inconvenient element in the situation, Though 
unanimously denounced by the Nationalist 
press, they decline to hold their hands alto- 
gether, and cruel outrages still continue to dis- 
credit “the cause.” The next attempt of the 
ultra-conservatives will doubtless be to prove 
that Parnell is a direct patron and instigator of 
moonlighting. 





Siyce the science of statistics attained its mo- 
der developments, many curious truths have 
been brought to light. Perhaps none is more 
curious than the now well established fact that 
the old idea as to poverty and ignorance being 
the chief source of crime is utterly erroneous. 
No one will deny that during the past twelve 
years popular education has made enormous 
strides in France, for example. Neither effort 
nor expense is spared to diffuse knowledge 
among the very lowest strata of society. As for 
the miseries of indigence, they, too, are by no 
means what they were a quarter of a century 
ago. Work is more plentiful and better re- 
munerated than ever, and the price of the neces- 
saries of life is, on the whole, less than it used 
to be. Yet statistics show that out of every 
hundred persons arraigned before the criminal 
courts in France, no fewer than 17 or 18 are 
youths of from fifteen to eighteen years of age 
who have benefited, so far as their intelligence 


is concerned, by the educational facilities of the 
iginal from 
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time. In fact, seventy per cent. of French 
criminals know how to read and write; from 
four to five per cent. are persons of superior 
education, and only some twenty-five or twenty- 
six per cent. can be called illiterate. Turn- 
ing to other figures, we find that only 
six or seven per cent. are persons without 
any trade or profession ; thirty-six or thirty-seven 
per cent. are agriculturists; twenty-nine or 
thirty per cent. are industrials; fourieen or 
fifteen per cent. are tradesmen; five or six per 
cent. are domestics, and seven or eight per cent. 
are house-owners or persons following genteel 
professions. The old notion as to the demoral- 
izing effects of poverty and ignorance must, 
therefore, be abandoned. 
* * * 

M. Arthur Mangin, commenting on all this, 
says that society is to blame for such disappoint- 
ing results. Too much indulgence is shown to 
criminals who deserve none at all. Apart from 
scandalous miscarriages of justice, the constant 
tendency of prison reform is to ameliorate the 
lot of condemned criminals; to prepare for 
them in distant but fertile and healthy countries 
a future which many an honest family might 
envoy. Thus the repression of crime is gradually 
transformed into a system of encouragementsand 
recompenses for the enemies of society. The 
trade of recidivist will soon be a career which, 
at the cost of a few unpleasant years passed in 
the prisons of the State, will ensure to every 
rascal, at a comparatively youthful age, a 
country retreat where he can end his days in 
peace and comfort. It will suffice to have 
completed the prescribed tale of convictions in 
order to be sent, at the public expense, to 
peacefully colonize New Caledonia or some 
other “island of the blessed.” 


Mr. Tarrine, at one time professor of English 
Law in Tékyd University, is now assistant judge 
in H.B.M.’s Supreme Consular Court at Con- 
stantinople. He had lately occasion to travel 
as far as Baghdad, to trya rather serious charge 
of murder there. Going across Syria and 
Mesopotamia, he descended the Tigris on a 
raft. But the journey was so unpleasant and 
fatiguing, hardened traveller though Mr. Tarring 
is, thathe did not care to venture back that way. 
The long round, down the Persian Gulf to 
Kurrachee, and thence by Bombay to Suez and 
Alexandria, was speedier. He gives no glow- 
ing account of the country. He would shift the 
Garden of Eden a good deal further east.— 
“The interior of Japan is Paradise in com- 
parison.” 





Tue Protestant Missionaries in Syria and Pales- 
tine seem to be having a hard time of it. A 
memorial has been drawn up and signed by 
more than seventy of them, complaining of 
vexatious interference on the part of the Turkish 
Government, The missionaries are of various 
nationalities, British, German, American, and 
Swiss. Mr. Connor, of the Church Missionary 
Society, has been expelled from his house in 
Irbid, east of the Jordan, by orders from Da- 
mascus, has been personally insulted by the 
populace, and is now prevented from resuming 
his work. Again, an order from the Porte 
dated December 16th, 1885, instructs officials 
to search carefully and find out when evil de- 
signing persons are about to build schools, 
churches, or places of worship, since these 
“make wide divisions among our faithful sub- 
jects, and corrupt and injure them.” A 
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later order forbids entirely the building of new 
schools or places of worship, or the repair of 
those already in existence except under vexa- 
tious conditions. As a result Protestant schools 
and places of worship have been closed, the 
doors sealed, and the people forbidden even to 
meet in a private house for worship. Dr. 
Vartan’s hospital work at Nazareth, carried on 
successfully for a long period in premises he 
bought from private owners, is threatened by 
the authorities. The land, which he made his 
own in due legal form, is now claimed as_ mri, 
or public land, and appraised at one-fifth of its 
real value. The right of petition is also virtually 
denied to sufferers. 


Tur vernacular press publishes a very circum- 
stantial account of an accident to Mr. Frame, 
the lion-tamer of Chiarini’s Circus. The story 
is that, on Tuesday evening, when Frame 
had_ inserted head the mouth of 
one of the tigers, the animal suddenly closed 
its jaws. Frame fell senseless, and was with 
difficulty drawn from the cage by the rest 
of the company. For forty minutes he re- 
mained unconscious, but happily his wounds 
did not prove to be of a fatal nature. Such is 
the tale—a canard from first to last. Nothing 
of the kind happened. Mr. Frame is still 
scathless, and the tiger which is supposed to 
have crushed his skull is peacefully discharging 
the duties of a mother to three very pretty cubs. 


his into 


We observe with great satisfaction that the Ad- 
dress to Mr. Russell Robertson, on the occasion 
of his approaching departure for Europe on 
leave of absence, has been drawn up by the 
Committee appointed for that purpose—namely, 
Messrs. T. Thomas, J. F. Lowder, and J. A. 
Fraser—and that it now lies at the rooms 
of the Chamber of Commerce, awaiting si 
natures. Mr, Robertson’s term of Consular 
office in Yokohama extends back to the days 
of the proverbial “ oldest resident,” and during 
the whole of the time he has steadily progressed 
in the esteem and respect of the foreign com- 
munity. This opportunity of expressing the 
sentiments by which his fellow residents are 
animated towards him, will be universally 
welcomed. 





Ox Monday |the ‘Snowflake ” Minstrel troupe 
of the Cleopatra gave a very enjoyable enter- 
tainment on board ship. The weather was not 
at all favourable, and as a result very few 
visitors from Yokohama were present, but 
there was a large attendance from the other 
ships of the squadron. The entertainment 
consisted entirely of nigger songs and dances, 
varied by two small burlesques which, while 
varying the programme, served to show the ver- 
satility of the “ Snowflakes.” 








Fire broke out on Monday in the house No. Sis, 
Bluff, occupied by and belonging to Mr. J. R. 
Anglin. The fire was first observed about half- 
past cight, and though there was very little wind 
the flames quickly spread over the whole house 
which was soon completely destroyed, nothing 
being left standing but a chimney. A number 
of Japanese manual engines were carly on the 
spot and rendered good service. The house and 
furniture were insured, 


A TELEGRAM has been received h 
the occurrence of a 
on boagd the Favox, 


) ere announcing 
“hooting affray at Hakodate 
us,Captain Dunham. It ap- 


UN 


pears that the cook and steward quarreled, and 
the latter shot the former in the jaw, the wound 
being of a serious nature. The ship had loaded 
a cargo of sulphur for New York, and was ready 
for sea, but as the English Consul is absent, 
Captain Dunham can take no steps in the matter. 





Tue cholera returns for Yokohama during the 
past week were :—Saturday, 6th November, new 
case, 1; death, 1. Sunday, new case, 1; 
deaths, o. death, 0. 
Tuesday, new cases, 3; deaths, 2. Wednesday, 
new case, 1; deaths, 2, Thursday, new case, 
0; death, o. Friday, new cases, 0; deaths, o, 
Total cases, 6; deaths, 5. 


Monday, new case, 











Te cholera returns for Tokyd during last week 
were :—Friday, 8th November, new cases, 2; 
deaths, 4. Saturday and Sunday, new cases, 3; 
death, 1, Monday, new cases, 2; death, 1. 
Tuesday, new cases, 0; deaths, o. Wednesday, 
new cases, 0; deaths, 2, Thursday, new case, 
1; death, 1. Total, new cases, 8; deaths, y. 





We have received a telegram announcing the 
postponement for one week of the Autumn 
Meeting of the Kiodo Keiba Kaisha, which was 
to have commenced to-day. The Committee 
arrived at that decision yesterday, and although 
the weather this morning is, overhead, all that 
can be desired, the condition of the track at 
Shinobadzu is probably such as to preclude the 
possibility of racing. 

Tur property No. 155, Bluff, belonging to Mr. 
Percival Osborn and consisting of 1,072 tusbos 
of land, and a two storied residence, with 
stables, &c., was sold by public auction on Tues- 
day at Mr. Dross’s Rooms. Mr. Aitchison 
became the purchaser for $3,700. 


Mr. J. Conner was entertained on Tuesday 
evening by the Tékyé Association of Architects, 
and on Wednesday by the President and Japa- 
nese Professors of the Imperial University, in 
connection with his approaching departure for 
Europe on leave of absence. 


Tur Kaimon Kan got under weigh on Wednes- 
day morning to go to Yokosuka, but shortly after 
leaving the anchorage stuck on the spit off the 
mouth of the Creek. She floated off at 1.30 
apparently without injury. 





Tur Mainichi’ Shimbun publishes the follow- 
ing telegram :— 
Nagasaki, November gth 12.30 p.m. 


‘The \thirty-fourth sitting of the enquiry, which 
was to have been held to-day, did not take place. 





We are requested to state that, in consequence 
of the departure of Mr. Russell Robertson on 
leave of absence, H.B.M. Minister has ap- 
pointed Mr. John Carey Hall to act as H.M.’s 
Consul at Kanagawa and as Assistant Judge of 
H.B.M.’s Court in Japan, 





We are informed that the P. & O. steamship 
Thibet left Hongkong for Yokohama 27d Naga- 
saki and Hiogo at 5.30 a.m. on Friday morning, 
12th instant, 





Hex Majesty's Minister, the Hon, Sir Francis 
R, Plunkett, visited the Aadacrous, flagship of 
Vice-Admiral R. Vesey Hamilton, C.B.,on Sun- 
day, afartegetedd théVusual salute on leaving, 
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METHODS OF RECOMMENDING 
CHRISTIANITY. | 
oe 





HE growing divergence in home 

countries between written creed and 
actual belief has led to a state of mind which 
is singularly ill-fitted for the serious work 
of proselytism. 





Sons of pious parents, or 
young men who have come under the per-| 
sonal influence of some religious friend, 
prepare themselves for the work of the| 
ministry with every good intention and) 


|States and elsewhere, the people need 
constantly to be reminded that they really 
ought to read their Old Testaments. That 
part of the Bible, with some notable ex- 
ceptions, is as little used as the best par- 
jlour of an out-of-the-way farm house. 
For all practical purposes, to the members 
lof a modern congregation, the Old Testa- 
|ment might be a twentieth part of its 
actual size. Custom and traditional re- 
spect keep the unread portions on the old 


nominal footing of authority, but the ex- 








good impulse. When they come to study 
theology, two things may happen. They 


traordinary divergence of opinion which 
results from a really thorough investiga- 


may know too little of science or of scien-/tion of their contents, even among those 
tilic criticism to have revealed to them the| most orthodoxly inclined, augurs ill fora 
grave difficulties that beset an acceptance | long continuance of this status guo. 

of the old theories of inspiration. 








Indeed,| Nothing is more certain than the impos- 


eminaries seem to aim| sibi 
at making themselves little havens, where | the throat of an educated Japanese. The 
the stern waves of the outer sea are not) feat may be accomplished at revival mect- 
allowed to dash. And here scholars are} ings in home countries, but here only very 
trained for the hard seamanship of life—| ignorant or very interested converts would 


no wonder if afterwards they prefer to hug! receive so composite a book without a 





many theological ity of thrusting a Bible complete down 








the shore, or when a storm arises, com- 
pletely luse their heads. 
of theology see the rocks ahead and are 


Other students 


too timid to try the passage. 





render themselves wholly to the guidance 
of older hands, contenting themselves with 


the thought that what satisfied their parents, | 


pastors, and masters, is good enough for 
them. 

We have no intention, in making these 
distinctions, to classify exhaustively ; we 
If 
alarge number of the graduates of theolo- 
gical schools enter upon actual life with 
the vaguest notion of what science is, or 
with a well-grounded fear of it, their in- 
fluence for good must be greatly narrowed, 





are only discussing general tendenc 





Ss. 


and they will certainly be obscurantist: 
Receiving without demur the apologeti 
of a past generation, the generation to 
which their professors belonged, they will 
fail to understand the points at issue 
among the keen enquirers of these modern 
Their 
offence will be as out of date as the muz; 
loaders of the Crimean war or the guns 
captured at Sebastopol. Now, it is much 
“to be deplored that the propagandists of a 
great faith should arrive amongst a quick- 
witted people with antiquated processes 


days. weapons of defence and 











and a halting method. This confe: 
of weakness, indeed, is sometimes naively 
made by missionary preachers. Our faith 
has done for our fathers and mothers; they 
have lived the lives of the righteous, and 
their latter end has been Why 
pull down a structure where they dwelt in 
safety ? 
mansion, associated with so many memo- 





peace. 
As well pull down the old family 


ries, because some architect, enamoured 
of all the new scientific improvements, 
declares it to be old-fashioned.” The 
Japanese listener would naturally retort : 
“But am I to build in this old-fashioned 
style? Iseek not merely what is good— 
I seek the best.” 

In the centres of evangelical life in the 
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thorough inquiry into the credibility of all its 
When HUXLEY, a 
|very sensible and acute man on all other 
subjects, differs radically from Mr. GLAb- 
STONE as to the value of the cosmogony 
given in Genesis, a Japanese who refuses 


Professor 





| contents. 


to come to any decision at all on what 
is probably a moot question, should not 
|thereby be shut out from the privileges of 
the Christian church. He only refuses to 
decide upon a question where sensible men 
differ. Indeed, he would act similarly toa 
well-known professor in the most orthodox 





of Presbyterian churches, who stepped into 
the controversy, and said religion had 
really nothing to do with the matter. 

We do not see why the Pentateuch 
should be put into the hands of converts 
or enquirers. To those anxious after a 
new faith it can offer little nourishment. 
And yet many who are told that the 
Bible is the great storehouse of the one 
true religion, are found stumbling on past 
the genealogies to the Tower of Babel, 
growing more and more confused the far- 
ther they proceed. They have been given 
a Bible by some missionary friend, and 
they honestly begin to read it, as books 
should be read, from the beginning. Long 
before they get in sight of the XCth Psalm, 
which would be of more spiritual use to 
them than the whole Pentateuch, their 
perseverance may well have flagged. 
Surely the great truths of the Bible are the 
fatherhood and attributes of Gop and the 
character of CurisT; and if the book is so 
|misused as to darken evidence and raise 


| stumbling-blocks, a great wrong is done to 
religion, We do not speak without sym- 
pathy in the missionary circle itself. 

To import the shifty arguments, disingenu- 
ous pleading, and antiquated historical 
|criticism of a bewildered orthodoxy into 


| f 
!acountry where keen intellects are search- 





ing for what is undoubtedly true and es- 
sentially stable, is to build on the sand. 
‘Of all books to recommend Christianity, 


the religion which comforts both Protestant 
and Catholic, none can be compared with 
the inimitable IMITATION of Curist. The 
richest product of the religious life of the 
Middle Ages, it still remains the treasured 
companion of good men. General Gor- 
DON died with a well-worn copy of it in his 
pocket. And yet this wonderful book is 
virtually unknown to Christian converts. 
Girls at mission schools will repeat from 
memory an elaborate argument proving the 
correctness of the Mosaic cosmogony—the 
result of a long series of religious, say ra- 
ther geological, lessons. Truly this is 
giving, in place of bread, a stone. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD never wearies of re- 
peating that the national English defect is 
a lack of lucidity. Lucidity we cannot 
have until we shall be able distinctly to 
state what is pure ore in the received 
religion, and what alloy. A 
creed which people are accustomed to ac- 
cept only with grave mental reservations, 
is a most dangerous instrument of moral 
It 
singularly unsuited to favour proselytism 
in a new land. With all its boasted pro- 
gress in literature, modern Christianity 
has produced no book on ethics equal to 
the Nicomachean Ethics of the great Sta- 
gyrite. Its missionaries hide the noblest 
product of Christian thought undera bushel. 
Can we wonder if progress is slow, and 
if the outer world is apt to sneer? 


is mere 


perversion and of obscurantism. is 
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HE great desire manifested by Japa- 
nese gentlemen to obtain for their 
wives and daughters a thorough insight into 
European life and manners, is one of the 
marked signs of the times in the capital. 
Professor TOYAMA, in an article in the 
Gaku-zet-zasshi, which we have already 
discussed at some length, gave utterance 
to views that are widely held. Weare 
glad to learn that the subject is now taking 
a practical shape, and that a well-developed 
scheme is to result from what might have 
proved merely an interesting discussion. 
The powerful support of Count ITo’s 
name has been obtained in the foundation 
of a Society for the Promotion of Ladies’ 
Education in Japan. His Excellency has 
consented to be President of the Society, 
and the promoters expect soon to be able to 
publish a complete list of distinguished lady 
Vice-Presidents. Professors TOYAMA and 
DrxoN are acting as honorary secretaries, 
and Mr. T. Tomita, formerly Chargé 
ad’ Affaires at the Court of St. James’s, and 
now Vice-President of the Bank of Japan, 
is the Honorary Treasurer. General 
Oror!, Bishop BICKERSTETH, and the 
President and a number of the 
active of the Professors of the Im- 
perial University are on the Committee. 
‘The immediate object of the Society is to 
establish in a central position in Tékyd, 
an Institute for the higher education of 


most 





women. It will also favour in every way 
Original from 
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the establishment of Similar Institutes in 
other parts of the empire. 

The object of the Institute is threefold ; 
it aims at being at once a Club, a Lecture 
Institute, and a high-grade School. Care 
will doubtless be taken that each of these 
objects receives its due share of attention. 
Only a limited number, perhaps not more 
than twelve, resident pupils will be ad- 
mitted, who will enjoy special advantages, 
and will be expected to pay a fair equivalent 
as board. This will form the nucleus of 
the institution. 

In addition to their use by resident 
pupils, the public rooms of the Institute 
will be open to a large number of day 
pupils, married or unmarried, for whom a 
regular course of instruction in house- 
keeping, nursing the sick, dress, deport- 
ment, literature and ethics, willbe provided. 
Ample kitchen accommodation will be 
provided for instruction in cookery, a 
branch of housekeeping to which special 
importance will be attached. 

Outside of the regular course, probably 
in the afternoons, when the lecture-rooms 
are vacant, it is intended to make use of 
the promised aid of University Professors 
for the delivery of special courses of lec- 
tures. This will make the institute a 
means of promoting the higher education 
of women, as understood in European 
countries. Lastly, the Institute is intended 
to serve as a club or meeting-place for 
ladies, and will be provided with reading 
and reception rooms, and grounds laid out 
for out-door games. One of the halls, 
also, will be arranged with a view to its 
use as a concert-room. 

The whole institution will be entrusted 
to the management of a foreign lady prin- 
cipal, assisted by two or more foreign lady 
teachers, who will be appointed by a Coun- 
cil chosen by the shareholders. It is pro- 
posed to raise the necessary funds by the 
issue of shares of $30 each, up to the re- 
quired amount, the possession of one share 
constituting membership. This capital will 
be expended on the purchase of buildings 
and grounds and the expenses incidental 
thereto. When once fairly launched, the 
Institute, to be a success, must more than 
pay its working expenses. 

The enterprise has already many warm 
friends, its aims being regarded with gen- 
eral sympathy. It is identified with no 
special school of thought or opinion. The 
more advanced men of position in the 
capital all look forward to having houses 
built and furnished after the European 
style, and over these their wives must pre- 
side. To provide an education such as 
will fit the wives and daughters of the 
better classes for the new sphere that is 
opening up to them is the great aim of 
the Institute. By lectures, by training in 
household matters, by association with 
foreign ladies at meals and afternoon teas, 
by outdoor sports and evening gatherings, 
to all of which purposes the Institute 
byildings will be specially adapted, this 
important aim is to be carried out. 
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THE NEGOTIATIONS BETW, 
CHINA AND THE VATICAN. 
ae z 
T is now beyond doubt that, as we stated 
ided 





in arecent article, the POPE has de! 
to postpone the despatch of an Apostolic 
Delegate, or Envoy, to Peking for the 
This is the form which his an- 
to the Chinese has take 


present. 





nouncement 
what it really means is that the arrange- 
ment negotiated with so much care and 
pains, to which the Pope had set his hand, 
isto be of no effect. French diplomacy 
has triumphed, or perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say that the Head of the 
Catholic Church has quailed before French 
threats ; he could not bring himself to shut 
definitely and for ever the door of concilia- 
tion with the French Republic, and accord- 
ingly he has thrown the Chinese over. 
Whether this will do the French any 
good in China, whether it will avert the 
destruction of their ‘“ protectorate” over 
Roman missionaries and their 
converts, is a wholly different question. 
They have for the moment succeeded in 
preventing the Pope from being a party 
against them in the battle; how far they 
have thereby assured success to themselves 


Catholic 





is a point to which we shall revert presently. 
Meanwhile, before public interest in these 
negotiations is lost in the more exciting 
events which appear likely to follow; before 
all attention is centred on the new tack 
which the Chinese assert they will take, 
it may be well to place on record a few 
historical facts which appear to be either 
wholly unknown or seriously misappre- 
hended in the East as well as in Europe. 
It has been alleged over and over again 
in the French press that the idea of an 
arrangement between China and the Vati- 
can originated in England and Germany for 
the purpose of diminishing French prestige 
and humiliating France in the East. There 
is absolutely no foundation for this state- 
ment. It is scarcely necessary to say to 
Eastern readers that the Chinese are quite 
capable of evolving sucha policy for them- 
Even if they were not, they 
have Europeans in their service who could 
do it forthem. As a matter of fact, the 
negotiations were already in progress when 
they first excited the interest or even came 
to the knowledge of the British and German 
Governments. As far as can now be 
ascertained, the policy of China entering 
into relations with the Vatican for the 
purpose of settling various questions in 
which both were interested, first 
advocated by an Englishman in the service 
of the Chinese Government in connection 
with one or other of the innumerable 
discussions relating to the position of the 
Peh-tang Cathedral Peking. Ever 
since its erection, the Chinese have 
constantly objected to this edifice as 
not only insulting to them from the cir- 
cumstances in which the present site 
was restored, but as offen 





selves. 


was 





in 








ve, and, ac- 





cording to popular ideas, injurious to their 





Sovereign. The missionaries offered no 
strenuous objection to its removal to ano- 
ther site, nor did the Pope; but the French 
Government stepped in at the last moment 
and prevented an arrangement. Ten years 
ago, it was suggested to the Chinese that 
they should refuse to acknowledge the 
French right to interfere in these questions 
any longer, and that they should deal 
directly with the Pope in all ecclesiastical 
matters. The suggestion was mentioned 
by a member of the Tsung-li Yamén to the 
late Bishop DELAPLACE, an unusually able 
and conciliatory man, as a sort of last re- 
source left to the Chinese. But nothing 
came of it at the time. The Chinese had 
not the same experience then that they 
have now, and guieta non movere was the 
maxim of Prince KuNG’s Government. 
Time passed on; the Tonquin question 
with the subsequent war arose, and then 
once more the idea was revived by a 
different person, also an Englishman in 
the nese service, who had the ear ofa 
distinguished and powerful Chinese states- 
This time the seed fell on fruitful soil. 
From the beginning of the Tonquin affair 
to the end, from the moment that Dupuis 
and GARNIER between them created a Ton- 
quin question down to that in which hosti- 
lities ceased after the French retreat from 








men. 


Lang-son, the priests and their converts 
The former pro- 
claimed it as their glory, their reply to 


took the side of France. 


the taunts of lack of patriotism levelled 
at them, that they taught their con- 
verts ever to look to France as their 
great protector and defender, who one day 
would come amongst them and save them 
from hardship and persecution. Father 
Louvez, of Cochin-China, who recently 
wrote an interesting history of the church 
in that region, which has been published 
with the ¢vprimatur of a couple of bishops, 
has openly declared this to be the practice 
and policy of missionaries. He does so, 
it is true, in a somewhat fiery introduction 
written to rebut the charges made against 
the missionaries by Frenchmen in the 
East and at home of dropping their 
nationality, forgetting they are French, 
and so forth. Yet he certainly makes a 
formal acknowledgment to that effect. 
Bishop PERUGINIER of Tonquin, again, 
issued during the war as many and 
almost as warlike manifestoes as the 
French General. He welcomed the suc- 
cesses of the French troops as giving him- 
self and his fellow-labourers new souls to 
be saved, and new fields for labour. It is 
superfluous to elaborate this point, more 
especially as we are dealing rather with 
the state of the Chinese mind at the 
moment, than with the sufficiency of 
their reasons for thinking as they did. 
What they thought was that the Tonquin 
alfair afforded another proof that the Ca- 
tholic Missionaries are the advanced guard 
of French interests, and that they are 
dangerous political emissaries. Hence the 
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into direct relations with the Pope, with 
the view of withdrawing Roman Catholic 
Missionaries in her Empire from their con- 
nection with France, was eagerly taken up. 
An incident, wholly unexpected by the 
Chinese, offered a favourable opportunity 
for approaching the Pope and opening 
the negotiations in a perfectly 
This was the arrival in Peking 
from Rome in the spring of last year of a 
priest bearing an autograph letter from 
the Pope to the EMPEROR entreating his 
clemency and protection for the Roman 
their flocks 
France. This le- 
gate was treated with extraordinary atten- 





natural 


manner, 








Catholic Missionaries and 


during the war with 


tion by the high Chinese officials, and the 
Pove's letter received from the EMPEROR 
areply which is understood to have been 
considered most satisfactory. 





The draw- 
back to missionary enterprise caused by 
the connection between France and the 
Church in China was pointed out to the 
legate, and it was suggested that the Chi- 
nese Government would be quite willing to 


receive an envoy from the Popkin Peking, 
and ifnecessary to despatch one of their 
own to Rome. With this general message 
the Father returned to Rome, where he 
The project appears 
to have commended itself to the Pope and 
well it 
Vatican stood to win either way. 





arrived in August. 
his advisers, the 
The 
plan might be used as a lever to obtain 
better terms for the Church in F* 
if accepted, peace, improved prospects, 


as mig 





ht, for 





ce, or, 


and the friendship of the Government in 
China would be secured to the mission-| 
Various message 





aries and their flock. 
passed between the Vatican and the Chi- 
London 
tious channels, but principally through} 
Cardinal MANNING, and gradually a good) 
basis on which The| 
willingness of both parties to come to 
some arrangement such as that proposed 
to the Pore’s emissary in Peking, the 
readiness of the Chinese to treat with his 


nese Legation in through va- 


wh to work was laid. 





Holiness asa perfectly independent power, 
their promise to use every effort to remove 
the unpopularity of the missionaries by 
proclaiming that they were under Imperial 
protection,—these and other main points 
being understood and placed beyond doubt 
or question, the time came for settling 
further the Concordat 
Monseigueur AGLIARDI, a distinguished 
ecclesi 


details of new 





ic, was appointed representative 
of the Vatican at Peking, and his status as 
well as the treatment to be accorded to him 
in his intercourse with the Chinese Govern- 
ment being determined, the drafting of 
acomplete Concordat, and the settlement 
of the details were committed to his care 
after his arrival in the Chinese capital. 
This was early in July. The whole 
matter was thus concludeded as far as China 
was concerned. Early in the negotiations, 
the attention of the French Government 
was directed to them, and M. DE DEHAINE 





He 
was informed of the arrangement contem- 
plated, but it was added that the Pope did 
not intend interfering with the interests of 
France in China, Ilis Holines: 


instructed to demand explanations. 


it was said, 





Was anxious to acquire full information asto 
the state of the missionaries and their con- 
verts in China, and forthis purpose intended 
accrediting M. AGLIARDI as his Envoy. 
Hereupon M. DE BEHAINE observed that 
his Government viewed the appointment 
with much apprehension, as likely to 
interfere with the position always held by 
France as defender of the faith in China. 
To this it was replied that France had 
nothing to fear, since the Envoy would 
confine his attention to purely ecclesias- 
tical and religious questions, and that the 
Pore had now pledged himself to the 
Chinese to send the Enyoy. Soon after- 
wards, the Ambassador proposed as a com- 
promise that the Pope's envoy should 
study the question in conjunction with the 
French Minister at Peking, and that the mis: 
sion should be considered as temporary. 
This proposition was accompanied with a 
hint that, in case of its rejection, the 
relations between France and the Holy 
See would be broken off. Within three 
days (September 4th) the Pope accepted 
the French compromise, and M. AGLIARDI 
wa cs on the 
23th September by French mail. On news 
of this arrangement being received by 





instructed to leave Marse 





,|the Chinese, they immediately informed 


the Pore that their interpretation of the 
agreement them was that the 
Papal Legate was to be wholly indepen- 


between 


dent of any foreign Power whatever, and 
that he was to have full diplomatic func- 
tions. Whether in the new circumstances 
M. AGiiarbi's answered these 
requirements, might have been a subject 


mission 


of discussion, but this was rendered un- 
necessary by a sudden and unexpected 
move on the part of the French Govern- 
ment. The compromise, proposed on 
August gist, and accepted by the Pope, 
was M. DE FREYCINET'S own. Yet, on Sep- 
tember 12th, M. bE BEHAINE was ordered 
to present an ultimatum to the Vatican. 
Its contents were these :—If the Pope sent 
any Envoy whatever to China, France 
would break off relations, denounce the 
Concordat, sever the connection which 
exists between Church and State, and thus 
strike out of the budget the annual grant 
of fifty millions of francs to the former. 
Two days later it was announced that M. 
AGLIARDI'S mission was postponed for the 
present, and this information was conveyed 
to the Chinese Embassy in London im- 
mediately, and through}it to the Chinese 
Government. The Pore was compelled 
to choose at short notice between the in- 
terests of the Church in France and those 
of the Church in China. Few, except very 
presumptuous persons, will question the 
policy of his decision. He has to regard 
the interests of the Catholic world at large, 











the French Ambassador to the Vatican, was 
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and to shape his decisions with all the infor- 


mation which the Vatican alone possesses. 
But the tenacity of the Papacy is historical, 
and we shall not be accused of rashness 
if we conjecture that the subject will be 
heard of again in connection with the re- 
lations between France and the Vatican. 

The Chinese, being now deprived of the 
Pope’s countenance and assistance, are 
thrown on their own resources, and the 
question is, what will they do? Will they 
allow matters to go on in the old way ; or 
will they repudiate pretensions which are 
based on no treaty right, and which they 
have found excessively inconvenient, not 
to say dangerous? We cannot profess to 
answer these questions positively; time 
alone will show. But there are certain 
incidents in the negotiations which will 
encourage the Chinese to resist and re- 
pudiate the claims of France to a pro- 
tectorate over the Roman Catholic Mis- 
sionaries of all nationalities. Italy and 
Germany from the beginning mani- 
fested the utmost interest in the Chinese 
proceedings, and went so far as to ex- 
press much sympathy with their aims. 
Spain and Belgium have done the same. 
Later on, when French hostility became 
more pronounced, the Chinese obtained an 
assurance fromall the abovefour Powers that 
they had never abandoned the protection, 
authority and control over their subjects 
in China who were missionaries, which 
was theirs by treaty, and that they were 
fully prepared to exercise the right of pro- 
tection whenever it became necessary, 
precisely as with their subjects engaged 
in other occupations. Their Ministers 
and Consuls were ready to issue passports, 
to forward and support their complains to 
the Chinese local authorities, and to perform 
all other duties towards them. Armed with 
these assurances, the Chinese will doubtless 
feel freer to refuse to acknowledge pass- 
ports issued by French Consuls to mis- 
sionaries who are not Frenchmen, or to 
hear from French officials complaints re- 
specting others than French citizens. We 
will not, however, speculate further on the 
future policy of China in this matter. Our 
object has been to describe as nearly as 
possible in chronological order the various 
steps in these important and curious ne- 
gotiations, which have suddenly terminated, 
for the present at any rate. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


SS 


(Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or 
for the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom. | 





FURIOUS RIDING. 


© Mar.” 





To tne Epiror or tne “ J, 
Sir,—I ask you to kindly insert the following 
few lines, to draw attention to a {danger which 
is more or less of daily occurrence, I refer to 
furious riding along the Bluff main road by sailors. 
There is always a considerable carriage and jin- 
vikisha traffic, though persons in vehicles stand less 





chance of injury than pedestrians. Many of the 
latter, however, are nurses and children, and itis on 
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behalf of these that I trouble you with this note, 
several narrow escapes from being ridden over 
having come within my own knowledge. ‘The men 
gallop at the greatest speed they can attain—they 
race, in fact—and although Ihave no wish to curta 
theirenjoymenton shore, [certainlythinkthey might 
moderate their pleasure by having some regard 
for the public safety, and reserving their galloping 
for the country roads. In the hope that those in 
authority may warn the men that they run the risk 
of injuring, perhaps for life, little children and the 
women in charge of them, I have been induced to 
pen these lines. 

Yours, &c., &c. 

‘The Bluff, Thursday. 








MATER. 


NIIGATA MORALS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 

Sir,—In your issue of to-day I was deeply 
grieved to read Mr. Davis's account of the con 
dition and morals of the Japanese inhabiting 
Niigata. 

T have lived ten years in Yokohama and its 
vicinity and during that time have mixed freely 
with the Japanese and am ina position to prove that 
this description would not be true of those I have 
met with, In fact the general impression I have 
formed of them is that, if they are not as good as 
Christians, yet they are not nearly so bad as 
rejecters of Christ, or hardened sinners. I must 
say though, that I believe the worst of the Japa- 
nese make for the missionaries. I am sorry for 
the missionaries, as it must be very discouraging 
for them to deal with such wicked men and women. 
Probably Mr. Davis wrote this letter to the 
Christian Mirror during a fit of discourage- 
ment, but no doubt in his better moments he would 
be found ready to admit that the “good and wise” 
are many even in, at present, unchristianized Ni- 
igata. One thing I am certain of, and that is that 
the cause of missions is not helped by such p 
tures of heathen wretchedness, simply because 
they partake of the nature of exaggeration, any 
more than the same cause would be helped by 
exaggerated reports of the great advance of 
Christianity here. Let us have the sobertruth, and 
nothing but the truth, Mr. Davis knows full well 
that he would sleep with his door unlocked and 
his window open in Niigata, with a far greater 
sense of security than he would in New Eng- 
land; that he can walk into sccluded places in 
Japan without fear; that he can visit the lowest 
dens of Niigata so long as he is careful to be 
polite, and that he can be sure of being treated 
with politeness which must imply something: more 
than that of words only; that hecan daily see 
orchards unprotected and not robbed, allotment] 
grounds (in the midst of a poverty stricken 
population) needing no policemen to guard them 
from night thieves. He can see children cheerfully 
providing for their aged parents, and giving them 
of their best; husbands and wives living faithfully 
together without the protection of elaborate mar- 
riage laws. Mind, [ am not saying that there is 
not great wickedness existing alongside of quiet 
good and honest living, but I do wish to show that 
the law of the lord is written in the hearts of all] 
men, and certainly in the warm hearts of the| 
Japanese, One word as to the “reverend gentle-| 
man’s” closing sentence. “ [ am sometimes almost 
forced to think that the very spiritual element itsel! 
in the original endowment of human nature has 
been lost or consumed by the lust of the flesh and | 


the pride of life as it was in ancient Sodom and 
































Gomorrah.” [am too dull to detect his m 





aning. 
Does he mean to say that he believes his hearers’ 
souls are lost? 
known that, even before he came out “secking to 
save.” 

Or does he hint at soulless men amongst the 
T would much rather swallow some nice 


Why, I thought he would have 


heathen? 








calvinistic election, and torments for ancestors 
“who had sufficient light to condemn but not to 
save’’ than this statement of his; and as to Sodom 
and Gomorrah, neither he nor I know much about 
the people of those cities. Enough for us that Our 
Lord warned the religious people of his day that 
it would be worse in the day of judgment for them, 
than for those dwelling in the aforementioned 
places. Let all citizens of new and old England, 
taking his words to heart, cease pluming themselves 
on the superior excellencies of their respective 











nationalities, and they will succeed better in wine 
ning the gentle races of the East to Christ. 
Yours truly, BIBLE CHRISTIAN. 





Yokohama, November 4th, 1886. 


To THE Epitor oF THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 
Str,—You have inserted an extract from the 
Christian Mirror, wherein the Rev, Henry Davis 
gives to the Christian world, and all besides, the 
religious and moral condition of Niigata. The 
reverend gentleman evidently takes his view from 
a Christian standpoint, and possibly having in his 
mind theulterior design of enhancing the importance 
of the missionary work to be done in Japan. For 
the world outside the limits and boundaries of his 
field of labour, itappears to be the object of the 
missionary to magnify the need of the instrumen- 
talities which the Church is so anxious to afford to 
subjugate the heathen world to its communion, 
Hence itis that the depth of the depravity of the 
people among whom he labours is so graphically 
portrayed by the average worker in the vineyard 
of his Lord. To abase another is one method of 
exalting one’s self. ‘The text that the Christian 
at home is not chary of applying to domestic 
religious matters 
sins,” appears to have no place with the heralds of 
gospel truth in lands strange to the docttine taught 
by the Christian Church of the Western world. ‘To 
know not of the forms and ceremonies of the 
Church of Jesus Christ, is enough with the mis 
sionary world, and its aiders and abettors, to co 
sign a people to heathendom and all the pains and 
penalties the Church of Christ has seen fit to 
fulminate against the believer in, and followers of, 
The reverend gentleman, Mr. 


Davis, proclaims “not less than seven 

















“Charity covers a multitude of 











other religions. 
Henry 
tenths of the so-called educated class of Niigata, 
Atheists and Materialists.””. What proportion of 
the “so-called educated class” of the Hub of his 
type of moral localities, the New England States, 
would have to lie in same bed with the 
Niigata contingent of Atheists and Materialists ii 
they were carefully enumerated? The city of 
Boston could make as good a showing, no doubt, 
as is claimed for Niigata. As to the masses, 
“steeped in ignorance and prejudice,” the reve- 
rend gentleman no doubt intends his readers to 
infer that the masses are steeped in ignorance and 
prejudice in. matters 
ignorant of the teachings of the Christian Church, 
or that they are prejudiced in favour of the! 





the 








religious. ‘That they are 





own 
religion, the religion of their ancestors, in which 
they have been taught and reared, surely cannot be 
charged asa crime, Where is there a set of men 
and women on the top of God’s footstool that are 
more prejudiced in their religious ideas than the 
professors of Christianity? I do not take in the 
so called Christian—because of the vast multitude 
living in Christian lands who are as. heretical 
toward the pretensions of the Church as any so- 
alled heathen can possibly be. Where can there 
be more intolerance discovered than within the 
Church, as represented by the numerous sects 
dividing it? And surely, the written history of the 
Church, either the Roman Catholic or the Protest- 
ant wing, discovers as great enormities perpet- 
rated against Kumanity, individually and collec. 
tively, as can be found in that of any other 
religion. There is one good feature to be observed 
in the religion of the people of Japan—they consign 











little additions to Bible truth, such as annihilation, 
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no one individual to eternal pains and torments | 


because he is not accustomed to pray with their 
formul; that blemish is found to attach to the 
religionists of the Christian Church. The rev. 
natrator of the iniquities of the people of Niigata 
is but an ordinary exponent of the true inwardness 
of his confréres. ‘fhe Japanese heathen is fain to 
allow others not of his pursuasion to make their 
way to heaven by their own road. It is amazing 
with what complacence the average Christian 
teacher and missionary taunts those who sail their 
bark on other streams with “ ignorance and pre- 
judice.” 





During the few weeks I have sojourned in Japan, 
T must confess that I have not been led to the 
conclusion that this people stand so much in need 
of the religious teachings of the missionaries as 
the Western world has been educated to think. 
‘The teachings and example of the Christian re- 
sidents of Japan, as well as of those who visit 
these shores to spy out the wondrous beauty of the 
land and who delight in viewing the products of 
Japanese artin their home settings, are of an order 
not a whit inferior to that encountered in the con- 
servative centres of church influence in Europe 
or America, and I have yet to discover that 
any chasm so wide or so deep divides the 
morality of the native from that of the foreigner 
as benevolent enthusiasts for the salvation of 
the denizens of this eastern world are inclined to 
portray. Virtue for viitue, vice for vice, a Roland 
for an Oliver can be discerned by the on-looker. 
Although the cloak covering the life of the one set 
may be more voluminous in its folds than the 
gauze covering the other, yet the lineaments are 
there and it is but a toss up where the worse form 
lies, Outside of the material results of church 
connections, I perceive that the great multitude of 
foveigners—Chtistians we are all called by the 
native, | understand—appear to have as small re- 
gard to religious observance of church teachings as 
the natives themselves. The majority, and thata 
large one, [judge from what I observe, do not 
visit the sanctuary; absenteeism appears to be the 
tule. ‘The Phatisee looms up hugely when your 
man sees no good in others; the heart of the un- 
godly world is larger by all odds than that of the 
church, and is to-day the great fountain of human 
sympathy and brotherly charity. The really 
noble army of workers in the cause of humanity 
and brotherly love is outside the church—the dis- 
enthralled and free thinkers who discover good and 
acknowledge it wherever it may be shown, whether 
it wear one hue or another, or is environed with an 
orthodox formula or not. It appears that Niigata 
must bea wonderful place. It has 40,000 souls ; so 
says the Reverend Henry Davis, yet itis the recruit- 
ing ground for the houses of ill-fame of all northern 
and Central Japan, while at the same time it 
maintains a home contingent of immoral women 
greater than is to be found in all New England. 
The statement looks as if it would not bear 
scrutiny; I think it will not wash. The credulous 
may absorb itas a fact, but outside of the elect who 
receive the narrative of the miracles related in the 
Bible as veritable of actual occurrences, it is pro- 
bable not one who reads it will believe it. 1 have 
visited quite a number of the populous centres of 
Japan, and having roamed somewhat over my own 
country as well as abroad, I can but bear testi- 
mony to what I have seen, as well as what | have 
not seen. I have witnessed politeness and courtesy 
among the masses of the common people of Japan 
that would put to shame the vaunted high culture 
and breeding of many a western land ; I have not 
seen a tithe of the vice and corruption flaunted in 
the face of the wayfarer that is to be encountered 
in any of the populous cites of the Reverend Henry 
Davis’ New England States. This in justice to 
the women of Japan, who need not to veil 
their faces before their Western sisters where 
modesty and modest demeanor are in question. 








) OF the educated classes, what can Mr. Davis 


expect but that, as they drift away from the tales 
and legends they have had told them by their 
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elders, and were taught to rely upon in their days 
of adolescence, they will be shy of embracing other 
improbable and incredible relations, that are not 
only as apparently fictitious and mythical as those 
they discard, but have that appertaining to them 
that causes the heart to sadden, and the mind tore- 
ject them as monstrous absurdities. The missionary 
may labour in his way, He may represent the 
people among whom he works as wanting in all 
that comports with his standard, and as filled with 
all the attributes that own the devil as progeni 
yet the years will witness but small return in the 
harvest of bigotry and narrow selfishness he 








would cultivate—saving a few, and consigning the 
remainder to ete Whatever may 
be the destiny of the Japanese religiously, it is to 
be hoped that it will be an improvement upon any 
of the systems of faith and belief that they have 
offered to them to-day, either by the Church of 
Rome or by the numerous Protestant sects who 
are seeking to prosclytize the multitude to their 
folds. You ask Mr. “Where is there not 
work for earnest philanthropists’? ‘There is not 
a missionary in Japan who could not find as 
urgent necessity for his labours in his home com- 
munity or state or nation as he finds in Japan. 
Japan is a pleasant field to occupy. It is 
country to live in, and no doubt Nii 
able to the Rev. Mr. Davis—for all its wickedness. 
‘The religion of the Japanese has that about it 
whatever else it lacks that makes the people law 





nal damn 





on. 
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abiding. 
and devoted women as can be found anywhere, 
entirely devoid of cant and selirighteousness. Lt 
has developed a civilization distinct fram that of the 
Western world, and althou 
the animal instincts and_p. 
greater or less degree than the civilization of the 
Westhas done, there appears to be as much secutity 
for life and property here as elsewhere. All the 
fables that are published by those interested in the 


Ithas made a nation of as patriotic men 


h it has not eradicated 





ions of hum, 





sity in 





extension of their particular religious creeds, regar- 
ding the depravity centred 
ina er the outgrowth of int 
erantand fanatical zeal, or studied misrepresent 
tion on the part of those whose and com 
fortable sustenance depends upon the continuance 
of the und. orld 
Yours, &c., LLER. 


November 4th, 1886. 
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[We publish this letter becau 
are fully deserving of c« 
to remark that if the he 
betrayed him into ind ted expressions, 
his views cannot for ed vepresentative 
The teaching and conduct of the vast majority of the 
Christian Missionaries in Japan are not wanting in any 
element of charity and tolerance. If some of them still 
exhibit an old-fashioned tendency to count everything 
abhorred that lies beyind the pale of Christianity, their 
narrow and unbecoming spirit is, gradually becoming 
more and more exceptional —Ep. F.M.| 





the opinions it embodies 
is only fair 
Me, Davis 

















CENTRAL SANITARY BOARD. 
Se 





InpertAL OrDIN, 


We hereby give Our Sanction to the present 
Ordinance relating to the Organization of the 
Central Board of Sanitation, and order it to be 





promulgated. 
[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual] 
[Privy Seal.] 
Dated the 4th day of the 11th month of the 19th 
year of Meiji. 
(Countersigned) Count Iro Hinonvs1, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Yamacara AritoMo, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 





ImrertaL Orpinance No, LXIX. 


ORGANIZATION oF THE CENTRAL Boarp or 
Sanitation. 





Art. L—The Central Board of Sanitation will 
be under the control of the Minister of State for 
Home Affairs; and will, in reply to enquiries from 
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of the Ministers of State, 
public and pr 
methods of carrying out sanitary measures 


ate sanitation, and also con 


Art. IL—With regard to sanitary questions, the 
Central Board of Sanitation may memorialize the 
Minister of State in whose control the particular 
matter at issue falls. 

Art. HL—The Cential Board of 
may, in matters relating to sanitation, issue i 
quisies to the Metropolitan Police Inspector-Gene- 
ral, the Chief of the Hokkaido Administration 
Board, and Governors of Cities and Prefectures, 
or may despatch members of the Board to local 
districts for purposes of inspection. 

Art. IV.—The rules governing discussion in 
the Central Board of Sanitation should be fixed 
by that Board, and approved by the Minister 
of State for Home Affairs. 














Art. V.—The following officials will be appointed 
to form the Central Board of Sanitation :— 


Presipext—The Secretary-General of the De- 
partment of the State for Home Affairs. 
Consrrree, composed of 

The Director of the Medical Bureau of the 
Department of State for War; 

The Director of the Sanitary Bureau of the 
Department of State for the Navy; 

‘The Director of the Bureau of Imperial Phy- 
sicians in the Department of the Imperial 
Household; 

The Director of the Medical Department of 
the Imperial University; 

The Metropolitan Police Inspector-General ; 

‘The Governor of the City of Tokyd; 

The Director of the Sanitary Bureau of the 
Department of State for Home Affairs ; 

‘The Director of the Police Bureau of the 
Department of State for Home Affairs 5 

Two Councillors of the Department of State 
for Home Af 

Seven physicians; 

‘Two veterinary phys 

Two chemists. 








ir 








ns sand 


TRAORDINARY COMMITTER. + 
Manager (Kanji)—The Director of the Sani- 
tary Bureau of the Department of State for 
Home Affairs. 
Clerks. 
Art. VL-= 








he President should, according to 
the rules of discussion, control the debates of the 
Board, and report its resolutions to the Minister of 
State for Home Affairs and to the particular Mini- 
ster in whose province falls the matter discussed. 








Art. VIL—In case of the absence of the Presi- 
dent from any meeting, his duties will be discharged 
by the highest official present at such meeting. 

Art, VIIL—Of the Committee, physicians, ve- 
terinary physicians, chemists, Councillors of the 
Department of State for Home Affairs, and the 
Extraordinary Committee, shall be appointed by 
the Cabinet, according to the representations of 
the Minister of State for Home Affairs. 

Art, IX.—The Manager will conduct the gene- 
ral business of the board under the direction of the 
President. 











Art. X.—Clerks will be of havin rank, will be 
appointed by the President, and will, under the 
direction of their superiors, engage in keeping re- 
cords of debates and attending to accounts. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE 
YOURNALS. 
pea aa See 


THE WRECK OF THE “NORMANTON.” 
(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo.) 


Our readers must be aware—for we reproduced 
the story a few days ago from the Miogo News— 
that a British steamer, the Normanton, struck a 
rock off the coast of Kii while on her voyage to 
Kobe; that all the Japanese passengers, 23 in 
number, and 13 of the crew were drowned, and 
that the captain and 25 officers and men were able 
to save themselves by taking to the boats. The 
Hiogo News obtained this information from one 
of the survivors of the calamity. According to his 
story, the loss of the Japanese passengers was 
aitributable to the want of means for intelligibly 
communicating with them, and to their ignorance 
and insensibility to danger. They declined to 
obey the repeated attempts of the captain and 
others to induce them to get into the boats. As it 
stands, this story seems too improbable to afford 
Japanese any satisfaction. We have, therefore, 
attempted by every possible means to ascertain 
the facts about this incident, but up till to-day no 
trustworthy information hasbeen obtained. Indeed, 
we may not be able ever to accomplish our object, 
for not one of the Japanese passengers survived 
the calamity, and their version of the affair can 
never be made known to their fellow countrymen, 

The Normanton was a British steamer, of 1,533 
tons, commanded by Captain Drake. We are 
informed that she has been only three times in 
Japanese waters, but on this occasion she started 
boldly without engaging a pilot. Encountering a 
tempest, she went astray from her proper course, and 
the disastrous consequence is now before the public. 
No matter what may have been the suddenness of 
the wreck, it is extremely suspicious that not one 
of the 23 Japanese passengers was saved, while 
so many as 26 of the officers and crew of the ship 
were able to get ashore. The Hiogo Nets infor- 
mant tells us that every means of saving the pas- 
sengers was at hand, but that the latter lost the 
opportunity of escaping through theirown ignorance 
and refusal to obey the orders of the captain. It 
is probable that the want of means of communica- 
tion was a hindrance to a certain extent, but that 
the Japanese declined help through ignorance can 
hardly be credited. However ignorant and 
senseless they may have been, they must have 
perceived with their own eyes—if not by their ears 
—the danger of their situation, when they saw the 
ship sinking. Moreover, it is said that about 
half an hour elapsed from the moment the 
vessel struck on the rock until the captain and 
others left it, and there ought to have been ample 
time to effect the rescue of the unfortunate pas- 
sengers. It is, therefore, hardly within the limit 
of ordinary probability that all the Japanese in 
the should destroy themselves by ob- 
stinately remaining on board. Not only is it 
impossible for us to believe such a story, but we 
have strong suspicions regarding it. The power 
and the responsibility of a captain while on board 
aship are so great that comparison can hardly 
be made. We may say that the whole weight of 
the ship is on his back. If he sometimes changes 
his course or throws cargo overboard, it is be- 
cause he values the safety of the vessel and the 
lives in it above all other things. When it happens 
that the vessel he commands is wrecked, his first 
duty is to rescue his passengers, next to see after 
the safety of his men, and last of all to save him- 
self, It is not allowable for him, either legally or 
morally, to desert his vessel in such a case before 
attending to these obligations. Has Captain 
Drake of the Normanton discharged his trust? 
We doubt it. Some people may say:—“It 
commonly acknowledged all over the world, 
that the captain of a ship is the last person to 
leave it in the event of wreck, and in practice 
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this rule is so regularly followed that those 
who disregard it are not permitted to appear 
in society with honour. But all this applies only 
so far as relates to the people of the West, and in 
dealing with Japanese the rule cannot be observed 
asastandard. Occidentals think that their rel 
gion and laws are different from those of Orientals, 
and that in dealing with the latter, they need not 
observe those rules of etiquetie which are appli- 
cable to the peoples of the West,—that in fact they 
may treat them like cats and dogs. This being 
their conviction, it is no wonder that their conduct 
is unusual and unexpected whenever any important 
event happens. ‘Those foreign vessels especially 
which are plying on our coasts do not take in 
Japanese passengers as passengers, but as a cl 
of animate commodities. ‘The freight rate is ac- 
cordingly cheap, and their treatment rude and in- 
human. When a storm rages, these living goods 
are not allowed to come out of their place of storage, 
lest they may interfere with the work of the sailors, 
and the captain and the crew of the ship do not 
even think of them in finally leaving the vessel 
The case of the Normanton may be one of these.” 
We neither agree with those who use this lan 
guage nor do we pronounce Captain Drake guilty 
But we have strong suspicions 











of any such act. 
as to the wreck of his ship, and some very unplea- 
sant thoughts are awakened in our minds. Our 
only hope is that the enquiry now proceeding at 
the English Consulate, Kobe, may result in giving 
some manner of satisfaction to the Japanese nation. 


THE JAPAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


[sist REPort.] 
(Continued from th November.) 

«On the grd section, the preliminary survey of 
the Shirakawa-Fukushima line was commenced on 
May 22nd, and completed on June 20th. The 
route selected is approximately as follows :—The 
ordinary road between Shirakawa and Sukagawa 
(18 miles) is generally straight, but as there are hills 
in many places, it was deemed advisable to take 
a more circuitous course over more level ground ; 
and accordingly a line has been selected which 
passes for some distance along the Abukumagawa, 
and, about half a vi after leaving Yabuki, traverses 
a plain directly towards Sukagawa. By following 
this route, this distance is somewhat prolonged, 
but the ground being in general level, much 
advantage will be gained both from engineering 
and business points of view. ‘The route passes 
across the Abukumagawa, which is about 200 feet 
in width. A distance of two miles between Suka- 
gawa and Namerikawa will be traversed by the 
railway line on the west of the ordinary highway. 
The gradient on this part of the line is very great, 
being almost 1 in 4o. ‘The line crosses two streams, 
the Shakadogawa (100 feet) and the Namerikawa 
(55 feet.) After leaving the Namerikawa, the line 
passes Kériyama, all the while keeping the high- 
way on the east. From the latter place it crosses to 
the east of the highway, and, passing over level 
ground, reaches Fukuwara, The distance from the 
Namerikawa to the latter place is 8} miles. Be- 
tween Kériyama and Fukuwara, the line passes 
over three rivers, the Nammikawa (jo feet), the 
Sasayakigawa (50 feet), and the Osegawa (50 
feet.) Beyond Fukugawa it traverses the plain 
of Taimengahara on the west of the highway over 
steep gradients and sharp curves, and passing 
across the Jokawa (50 feet) and the Adashitard- 
kawa (20 feet), reaches Motomiya, a distance 














of 7 miles. From Motomiya to Sugita, the route 
runs on the west of the highway. From Su- 
gita the line again crosses to the east of 


the highway, and, at a distance of 6 miles 30 
chains from Motomiya, arrives at Nihonmatsu. 
Between the latter place and 
ground is extremely rough, there being several 
mountain ranges in the route. 
in some places as great as 1 in 40, while the line 
has to make many sharp curves. In the vicinity 


Fukushima, the 
‘The gradicnts are 
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Jof Shimizumachi, a tunnel is required, but its 
length has not yet been calculated. ‘The distance 
between Nihonmatsu and Fukushima is 13 miles 50 
chains, and the line crosses the Yuigawa (30 ft.) 
[the Matsukawa (50 {t.), and Sukawa (860 ft.). 
Such are the principal features of the line between 
|Shirakawa and Fukushima, as obtained by the 
preliminary survey. As to the Sendai line (which 
$57 miles 68 chains counting from Shiwogama, 
through Sendai, to Fukushima); the construction 
survey was commenced in December last, and fini- 
shed in May this year. The line was to skirt Sendai 
on the east, but while the survey was going on, 
a question arose as to the advisability of taking 
it through the city, and it was finally decided 
to adopt this view, after making an actual survey 
over a distance of 6 miles 50 chains. The con- 
struction of the line was commenced on June 2nd 
from the terminus at Shiogama, and embankments 
and cuttings already completed amount to more 
than 4,000 fsvbo in the aggregate. At Shiwogama, 
a landing-place has been constucted, and the 
Ichikawa have been 
Work has been 
Sendai line 
it will not 














Nanakitadagawa and. the 
spanned with temporary bridges. 
commenced on the Nanakitadagaw 
and the Sendai-Lwanuma line, and 
be long before the construction of the Shiraishi- 
These are in 
brief the principal peints in the matter of construc- 
tion on each of the three sections, ‘The connection 
of the and and grd sections will be effected at no 
distant date, so that great progress may be ex- 
pected by the time when the next report has to be 
made public.”” 

Matyr 








Fukushima line will be undertaken, 





ce AND Repair or Roap an Puan 

Maiwrexance or Lixe.—The length of line 
taken over by the company ducing the preced- 
ing periods from the Bureau of Railways, amounted 
to 08 miles. Adding to this the portion of the 











of the line at pre. 
of the company 
completion of the 


2yth this year, the total length 
sent under the 


amounts to 130} 


management 
On the 
Tonegawa iron bridge, its mai 
sumed by the company after June 17th, when the 
Kurihashi rebuilt. All: particul, 
concerning the laying of ballast, the renewal of 
sleepers, etc., have already been mentioned under 
the preceding heading. 

Consrruction.—The construction of an office 
belonging to the store section of the engineering 
department at Ueno, and a library, and a store, 
both at the same place, which was begun during the 
preceding, was finished in this, period. In addi 
tion a workshop (15 fsbo) and a store (18 fsubu) 
at Ueno, and a platform at Utsunomiya, are under 
construction. 

New Exc 
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miles. 
tenance was as- 











station was 














twes.--Seven engines have been ac- 


g the period under review, 








Business. 

Gexerat Bustess. —In general, the business 
of the company during this period presents few 
points of difference from the preceding report. 
Compating the receipts from passenger rates with 
those of the first half of last year, an increase of a 
little over 23 per cent, is observable, but, the 2nd 
section having been much extended, a certain per- 
centage of decrease is observable when we calcu- 
late the respective receipts of the two periods above 
mentioned on each mile of the line. The amount of 
goods carried during the preceding period showed 
an increase of 67 per cent. on the first half of last 
year, while in receipts the increase was a little 
over 47 per cent, his is attributable partly to 
the extension of the line, and parily to conces- 
sions made to the convenience of the public, 
by allowing reduction in the case of articles 
which had hitherto been transported by boat. 
Owing to the latter a decrease 
of over 10 per cent. is scen in the receipts 
from goods, when we calculate ton for ton. To 
review the business of the company month by 
month: in January and February passengers 











arrangement, 








were very scarce, but from the middle of March 
they began to gradually increase, and in April 
|special trains were started to Oji from Ueno as 
usual. Passengers were most numerous in that 
month, but a slight decrease was experienced in 
May; and in June, which is the busy season for 
sericulture and all other farming operations, the 
number of passengers was very small. ‘The receipts 
{rom goods were most abundant in Mareh and 
ast so in February. In other months, the amount 
was nearly equal. 

Receirrs rRom PasseNGers awp Goops.—The 
number of passengers during the present half- 
year was 344,061; and the receipts from this 
source, yen 159,108.30; receipts from luggage and 
small parcels were yen 4,594 931, the weight car- 
ried being 204,297 Ibs. Goods carried amounted 
to 36,920,610 Ibs. besides 3,496 cars hired, and the 
ceipts from these two sources amount to yen 
69,638,046, The total for passengers and goods 
thus comes up to yen 233,312,277. Adding tothis 
sum yer 145, receipts from special trains, and 
yen 385-098, receipts from hand cars for conveying 
goods, the grand total amounts to yen 233,940,872. 

Discoust or Passexcer Rares.—On the 1st 
section, the first daily train both up and down had 
originally been fixed to carry goods alone, but 
with a view to the convenience of passengers, 
several passenger cars were attached to it after 
June 16th. As this first train was slower than 
the others by over an hour on the whole line, the 
ordinary passenger rates were reduced by a quaiter. 

‘TRANSPORTATION oF PostaL Marrer.—There 
has not yet been reccived any report from the 
Post Office as to the amount of postal matter trans- 
ported over the company’s line in the present 
period, and the figures relating to the preceding 
period will therefore be given here. ‘The amount 
jcartied gratis on the line from July 1st to Decem- 




















line north of Kuribashi as far as Utsunomiya | 3ist, 1885, was 96,061 pieces; or in weight 
(32} miles) received from the Bureau on April) 228,031 Ibs. 


Suares. 

Shares anp SHArenotpers.—The total num- 
ber of shares on June goth, 1886, was 236,590 5 
and the numbers of shareholders, 3,240. Com- 
pating these figures with those of the report of the 
preceding period, this is a decrease of 168 share- 
holders. 

Pave 








ov Suares—The amount paid-up 
on shares during the present period has been yen 
697,745, ef which yen 221,596 represent the first 
payment, and yen 476,149, the second. Adding 
the above amount paid up during the present 
period to that paid in during the preceding periods, 
yen 5,950,407, the aggregate amount of capital 
paid up from the establishment of the company 
until June goth, 1886, was yen 6,648,152. 

Pustic Sace or Suares.—According to Art. 13 
of the company's constitution, the shares not paid 
up during this period were offered for public sale. 
The number of persons who were thus removed 
from the list of shareholders was 8, and the num- 
ber of shares thus offered for sale, 58, including 
the first and second payment. 

Accounts. 

Svussipy InTeresr ror THE PRECEDING PE- 
R1opD.—The subsidy interest for the preceding 
period (July 1st to December grst, 1885), yen 
72,421.178, to which allusion was made in the re- 
port of the preceding pericd, was received from 
the Department of State for Finance, on January 
28th, 1880. 

Exrenpiture art Tae Heap Orrice.—The 
total amount of expenditure at the head office 
during the present period was yen 23,505.507- 
Compared with the estimate, yen 29,701, there re- 
mains a surplus of yen 6,225.493- Of the total 
expenditure, two-thirds, or yen 15,710.338, were 
defrayed from the construction fund ; and one-third, 
or yew 7,855.19, from the traffic receipts during 
this period; and of the latter source of expendi- 
ture, the ist section bore as its share yen 6,284.135, 
and the 2nd section, yen 1,571-034- 

Exrespirure FOR THe OPENING oF LiNES— 
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Of the outstanding portion, yer 11,880 of theexpen- 
diture for the opening of lines, yen 600 was paid 
pack from the net profits of the present period. 
Recerts ayo Exranpirure.—During 181 
days, from January 1st to June goth, 1886, the total 
amount of traffic receipts and expenditure was 
as follows By comparing the two sums, it will be 
dbserved that the expenditure was 47.4 per cent. of 











receip! ; 
Bapenditure Tibeands 


Dividing the above sums by the number of 
business days, 181, the average per day comes 
out as follows 





ves. 
Receipts e 1,203 408 
Expenditure : 15-375 


‘The respective proportion falling to each section 
is as follows — 





" Rece'p's r8p.ser bay 
First Section fRECINS eee 
5 ction ( RECEIPYS sogen7ss 
Secerd Section { Recess ed 








First Section 


LExpenisture 
as} Receipts 


Second Sectior 


{Expenditure 





Prorit anp Loss Accoust. 

Gexerat Rare or Net Prorir.—Adding you 
234,1¢6.40, total traffic receipts, and yen 32,047-158, 
miscellaneous receipts, we get the grand total of 
receipls, yen 267,95355%. Subtracting from the 
last sum, yer 118,876.19, expenditure at the head 
office (1), business expenditure (in whole), and 
yen 660, a sum paid to liquidate the expenditure for 
the opening of lines, there remains a net profit of yen 
147,517-350- Comparing this with ye 6,408,244.323, 
the total amount of shares already paid up, we pet 
a rate of 4039 per cent. p 

Ner Provit on THE Ff weTron —Add. 
ing yen 187,801.647, tailic receipts, and yen 
21,118.195, H 
amounts to yen 123,919.842, Subtraciing from this 
last sum, yen 6,284.133, expenditure at the head 
office, yen $1,09.34, construction expenditure, and 
yen 528, a portion of the sum used for the liquida 
tion of the expenditure of of 
remains a net profit of yer 121,038,307 for the ist 
section. According to Art. 17 of the constitution, 
shares are divided into three prrtions—ihe cons 
Com- 


409,000, the con- 











annun 






rst $ 





miscellaneous receipts, the grand to 





ving lines, there 








struction fund for the tst, 2nd, 3rd sections: 
paring the net profit with yen 3, 
struction fund for the ist section, we obtain a 
rate of S.obo2244 per cent. per annum, 

Nev Prosit on THe Secoxp Srorion,—Ad- 
ding yer 46,304 
11,828.93, misceilancous receipts, the total receiy 
amount to yer 58,133-716. Subtracting from this 
sum, ven 1,571-034, expenditure at the head office, 


yen 29,951-9, construction expenses, and yen 132, 





, total traffic receipts, and yer 








ation of the 





a portion of the sum used for the ligu 
expenditure for the opening of fin 
a net profit of yen 26,478.g92. 
with yen 2,033,333.333 the average amount of 
shares for this section, a rate of 2.011062268 per 
annum is obtained. 

asipy Iyreresr.—The rate of net profit for 
the tst section being above 8 per cent. per annum, 
itis not necessary to ask for subsidy interest. But 
the rate for the and section (2.01106268 per cent.) 
having 


es, there remains 





Comparing. this 








allen under 8 per cent., subsidy interest 


amounting in the aggregate tu yew 78,954.341 for 





the present period has been applied for to supply 
the deficiency 
opened for traffic, the subsidy interest, yen 30, 
998.44 (at 8 per cent. per anni), for the average 
sum of shares paid in for the section, yen 774,961 
has been applied for, ‘Thus the total amount 
of the subsidy interest applied tui is yen 109,852. 
781. Although this sum has not yet been received, 
ithas been taken in calculation as if already re 


The 3rd section being not yet 








ceived. 

Divipenn.—Adding yer 47,517.35 
profit, yew 78,854.341y subsidy interest lor the 2nd 
section, yer 30,093.44. sub-idy interest for the 3rd 
section, and yen 12,467.937, surplus caniied over 
from the preceding period; the aggregate amounts 


the net 
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to yen 260,838.07. Dividing this by yen 6,408,- 
294.333) the amount of shares for the ist, 2nd, 
and 31d sections, a dividend of 8.4215 per cent. 
per annum is obtained. Declaring the rate of 
dividend at 8 per cent, yen 256,331.73 was dis- 
tributed as dividend; and the remaining amount, 
yen 13,500.304 (corresponding to 0.4215 per cent.), 
is carried over to the next period as acredit balance. 





THE NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA. 


Under the heading “What todo with the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha,” the Fiji Siiimpo of the rst and and 
instant reviews the origin, career, and present con- 
dition of the steam navigation comp: 
in effect that the company was conceived in error, 
born in error, and has grown in error. When Mr. 
Okuma, then Minister of Finance, was about to 
retive from the Government, various 


any. Tt says 









nours were 





ulaicd as to certain gigantic undertakings said 
to have been contemplated by him and Mr. Fuku- 
zawa, but his resignation took place before any- 
thing of the sort was attempted. Upon his resigna 
tion, however, there followed considerable move- 
ment in the business world. Calamities overtook 
several companies and banks, which had thiven 
under his patronage, and the same was expected to 
befal the Mitsu Bishi Company, which was acknow- 
ledged to have had close connection with the 
retiring Minister, But when the company 
thered (he storm, it began to be asserted in certain 
quarters that the Mitsu Bishi Company had been 
monopolizing the cuast transport business of the 
country too long, and this led to the establishment 
in 1882, under 
ha. It 
the establishment of 





had wea- 


of a rival company 
the Kyddd Unyu I 
that time that 
pany w 





the name of 
»parent at 





was. 





rival com 
Id be fatal to the prosperity of both the old 
and new companies, for it plain that the Mitsu 
Bishi's vessels were sufficiently numerous for the 
bulle of the carrying trade of the country. But people 
refu-ed to see this palpable fact, and the Kyédé 
Unyu Kaisha was established, w 











ich constituted the 





first of a long series of errors. For some time the 
two companies managed to carry on their business 
with due regard to profits, but after 1884 they 

in the open wat fareof competition 
was the mistake as much of the old as of the 


new company. ‘The disastrous competiti 








un soon 
reached large proportions, and people 
speculate as to methods of stopping 


began t 





c destructive 
contest. ‘The question was at last solved by the 
amalgamation of the two rivals intoa new company 
in the fall of 1885. The Fiji Shimpo holds that 
the present Nippon Yusen Kaisha, though directly 
horn of the Mitsu Bishi and the Kyads Unyu 
Kaish, was conceived in 1881 as one of the errors 
Out 
both the Mitsu Bishi and 
the Ky6d Unyu would be only too glid to unite 
their propeity even at a very low estimate, and 
that the new company would thus be enabled to 
start with exceedingly good hopes of success, 
But, continues the Fis, people were astonished at 
the declared valuation of their property. It 
was evident from the time of its establishment, that 
the path of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha would be 
Leset with serious difficulties. It wasnatural encugh 
that capitalists should made a rush to invest their 
money in the but the Jijé 
Shimpo declares that the valuation of the property 
of both the Mitsu Bishi and the Kyddo Unyw 
was not correctly made, 

‘The Fiji Shimpo then proceeds to consider the 
present condition of the Nippon Yucen Kaisha, 
and intimates that its finances are in no enviable 
plight, The relations between the company and 
the Government having been fixed by public docu 
ments, it may appear strange that thereshould exist 
complicated matters betwecn the two, hut the Fiji 
Shimpo regrets to this seems to be the 
Acewding the 
pany for the year ended September last, the total 
receipts during the year amounted to about yew 
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| 3,909,000, while the expenditure reached to about 
yren 3,180,000. Thus the amount of profit is re- 
‘presented by about yer 700,000, while on the other 
[hand the amount of capital to be laid aside for the 
reserve fund, funds for the repairs of vessels, et 
reaches over yen 2,000,000, Adding to this sum 
yen $80,000 (interest on the capital of the company, 
yen (1,000,000), the amount of money required is 
as much as yen 3,000,000, Even supposing that no 
interest is to be paid on the shares of the Govern- 
ment, there will still remain a deficit of yen 
2,000,000. Now, with regard to the mode of sup- 
plying this deficit, there seems to be a difficulty 
between the company and the Government. The 
‘Fiji Shimpo urges the latter to follow the plain 
reading of the documents settling the relations 
between it and the company, and to. supply 
the deficiency. The Government ordered the 
company by Art. 6. of the contract to defray 
all expenditure on land and sea, lay aside reserve 
funds, etc, and pay back interest on its debts, 
before proceeding to declare a dividend of profit 
and by Art. 7. of the instructions, it further 
assured the company that the interest of 8 per cent 
shall be guaranteed for the first 15 years. It was 
owing, continues the Fifi, to this assurance of the 
Government, that capitalists invested their money 
in the company’s shares. That the business of 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha would not be sufficiently 
profitable to fulfil its obligations to the shareholders, 
must have been evident to the Government at the 
time of the establishment of the company, so 
that cases like the present must have entered the 
minds of the framers of the contract and instruc- 
tions. Itis, thus, the obligation of the Government 
to supply the company with sufficient money to 
fulfil the conditions imposed on it by the docu- 
ments given it at the outset, for how can the 
guaranteed interest be distributed without some 
such step on the part of the authorities? Some 
people may say that the Government has indeed 
promised to supply any deficiency of dividend 
to raise the rate of interest to 8 per cent., 
but that it has given no promise as to the supply- 
ing of money to make up deficiencies for laying 
But it is scarcely neces- 
sary to refute such an absurd idea. The isi, 
therefore, concludes that, from every point of view, 
it is the Government which has to supply the Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha with the required amount of 
money. Whilenoappreciableimprovementhas been 
made in the sea-carrying trade of the country since 
the time of the Mitsu Bishi Company, the loss of 
money incurred by the nation at large in connect 
tion with steamship companies is immense. As 
itis useless to complain of what has already 
passed away, the Fiji Shimpo only desires the Go- 
vernment to fulfil its obligations and not to disap- 
point the shareholders of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. Our contemporary cautions the Govern- 
ment against repeating the economic confusions 
produced by the rumour of its attempt to establish 
a bourse, 








aside reserve funds, etc. 








LETTER FROM LONDON. 
ea ga, 
(From our Speciat. Corresronpent.) 
London, September 25th. 

‘The eternal Hartley case has been again brought 
before Parliament, as it had been half-a-dozen 
times already, by means of a question by some 
good-natured member, This time it was the in- 
yenuous Mr, Gent Davies, member for one of the 
metropolitan constituencies on the Surrey side of 
the Thames, who blandly enquired whether before 
signing any agreement for revising the treaties 
with Japan, the Government would press the Japa- 
nese “for payment of the claims of Mr. J. Hartley 
and other British merchants, who, contrary to the 
provisions of the existing treaties between the two 
countries, were prevented by the unlawful action 
of Japanese officials from selling in Japan goods 
upon which all duty imports had been paid.” Sir 
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James Fergusson replied that successive Foreign 
Secretaries had come to the conclusion that Mr. 
Hartley’s case was not such as would justify diplo- 
matic interference. it will be too much to 
expect that Mr. Hartley will now give up the pur- 
suit of the ignis fatuns, a pecuniary settlement of 
his claims by Japan at the instance of the British 
Government, which he has been steadily pursuing 
with disastrous consequences to himself for many 
years back. Personally, I have always thouglit 
that Mr. Hartley has suffered somewhat more than 
he deserved; he was the earthenware pot floating 
down between the brass and iron pots. As it was, 
had he been able to turn his experience and energy 
to building up a new business in England in 1878 
after his return from Japan, he would probably 
have met with some success; but he appears to 
have wasted years and all his resources in the 
struggle to get his grievance acknowledged by his 
own Government. Bearing in mind what Mr. 
Hartley’s position was ten years ago and what it 
is now, I think it would be a graceful and generous 
act of the Japanese Government to help him to 
live his remaining years in peace; I fear he can do 
but little now for himself to improve his future. 1 
do not know that it would be altogether generosity 
either, for (unless my memory deceives me greatly) 
some of the acts of servants of the Government 
towards Mr. Hartley, after his unfortunate “case” 
Tt was 


I fear 





was over, would hardly bear examination. 
no doubt war to the knife at the time; Mr. Hartley 
is now and has been for some time past prostrate. 
The victors might well show some generosity, more 
especially as with the settlement of the bases of 
treaty revision, all disputes such as that which 
caused Hartley’s ruin will in future be impossible. 
Lam sure if all the facts were known to Count 
Inouye, poor Hartley and his grievance would 
cease to trouble Parliament and the public. 
Professors Ayrton and Perry, both of whom now 
possess the blue-riband of science, the F.R.S., and 
who are shining lights in the new technical college 
founded by the City Guilds, are developing a new 
invention of theirs called “telpherage,” for the 
conveyance of goods, in successive suvall quantities, 
on telegraph wires by means of electricity. FE 
tric lighting has been blighted by Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s bill, and these learned and ingenious genile- 
men have accordingly transferred. their talents 
from this branch of applied science to another 
which is more likely to pay. An experimental 
“telpher”’ line has been constructed at Glynde in 
Sussex, where it isto be seen by the traveller 
from London to Eastbourne or Hastings. IL 
was opened recently by Lord Hampden, the 
Inte Speaker of the House of Commons, much 
to the gratification of the illustrated papers which 
were then hard up for subjects. I 
the matter particularly now because T have be 
fore me a lecture on telpherage delivered by 
Professor Perry, in which he says that although 
an immediate application of the system is not to 
be expected in England, where common reads, 
railways and tramways are so numerous that 
telpherage could probably only be worked 
feeder of railways, yet in a country like Japan 
where good roads and railways are few, and 
transport is very defective, telpherage should be a 
powerful instrument in the developingits resour 
What with electric boats (one crossed the channei 
the other day), electric lights, electric trains, tel 
pherage, and a host of similar applications of 
electricity, the pundits in that subject, like the 
“scientific twins” here mentioned, should be in 
clover. ‘They are amongst the few old Easterns 
who, after their return home, have succeeded in 
king a high veputation for themselves. The 
rage Eastern resident never does anything 
alter his whatever enver 
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return; y life in a hot 





climate bas left in him, is spent in wishing he 
were back again amongst the flesh-pots, or in 
tying to get there. One miyht count on the 
fingers of one hand the returned [asterns—ofticials, 


barristers, doctors, engineers, what not,—" great 
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guns” in their day, who have not dwindled into 
the merest nobodies after getting home. I refer 
of course to men in the prime of life, not to those 
who have passed their lives in the East, and have 
come home to spend the rest of their days in peace. 
But this is a subject on which much might be said, 
which I have not the space to say now, and 
accordingly I drop it here fur the reflection of 
your readers who may for any reason take an 
interest in it. 

Sir Charles and Lady Dilke, who, since the 
conclusion of the Crawford case, have been staying 
at Royat-les- Bains, returned to London last week. 
On the day of their veturn, the Pall Mall Gasette 
published an article entitled “A Question for 
the Queen,” urging Her Majesty to strike Sir 
Charles eff the list of the Privy Council with her 
own hand, and without consultation with her ad- 
visers, The argument was this: there is evidently 
going to be no prosecution for perjury. Sir Charles 
Dilke appears to have no intention of initiating 
one; the late government shrank from the odium 
of prosecuting a colleague; the present govern: 
ment shrinks from prosecuting an old opponent. 
It would be an invidious task in either case, especi 
ally for Lord Salisbury. 
prevented either the late or present Premier from 
advi 
Council ; hence in the name of public morality, & 
&e., the Queen should do it of her own motion, 
with her own hand. ‘This is the coolest suggestion 
Thave ever read. Because, says the Pall Afall, 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury have not the 
courage to do what is right,—it was, forsooth, 
unpleasant to Me. Gladstone and might be attri- 
buted to party feeling in Lord Salisbury—in order 
to spare the feclings of these gentlemen, and to 
help them to evade their duty, the Queen is to do 
an unconstitutional She is to 
tutional propriety at the behest of the Fa/l 
Mall, in order to 5} 
being accused of acting from party feeling. If it 
is proper Sic Charles Dilke off the list 
of the Privy Council, Lord Salisbury isthe proper 
person toadvise its if itis mot, the Queen would 
If it is 
that his name should be retained, the responsibility 
for it must rest best with Mr. Gladstone and. then 
with his successor, who have both shirked their 
duty. ‘The id 
absurd. Perjury, 
occurrence in th 














‘The same reasons have 





ing the Queen to expel him from the Privy 








act! outrage 


cons 





e her Premier the pain of 








to stiike 


hot be justified in doing it nproper 





2 of a prosecution for perjury is 
unlortunately, is an every day 
Divorce Court, and if prosecu- 





tions ale to Le instituied, where are they to stop ? 
On the whole, the Pall Mall could 
much better to leave the subject 





ave done 


ones Dilke’s 





offence was 
greater. [vis said that he intends to stait a Lon- 
don daily newspaper to be owned and edited by 
himself. Ik would be a joke if he ran an evening 
paper ag Pall Mall. With 
experience of men and afiairs, his great liter: 
ility, and and 
indomitable enerzy of his wife, is paper would 
soon make its mark, He is already a news- 
per proprictor, and many of the initial diffi 
culties would therefore Le removed in his case. 
The establishment of a London newspaper under 
his control would certainly be a literary event of 
the first magnitude. 

Since the opening of the Colonial and Indian 
prepositions have been 
made in the newspapers and elsewhere for render- 
ing it permanent in this country—not exactly in 
the Horticultural Gardens, but  elsewhere,—and 
Thames Embankment on the site of the 
aburtive Opera House near the St. Siephen’s Club 
was the spot generally suggested. While these 
discussions were prucecding ina firful way, other 
proposals for w 
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Exhibition, constantly 








thily commemorating the Queen’s 





nade and dis- 
vas just brought 


by addressing a letter to the 


Jubilee next year were alsa bei 
‘The Prince of Wales 
the two together 








cussed, 


Lord Mayor of London, as Chief Magistrate of 
the capital of the Empire, suggesting that no more 


suitable memorial of the Queen’s reign could 
be raised than an Institute which should represent 
the Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce of our 
Colonial and Indian Empire. The Prince lays 
down the broad outlines of what such an institu- 
tion should be. It would be at once a museum, 
an exhibition, and the proper locality for the dis 
of Colonial and Indian subjects. His 
Royal Highness thinks that all the more important 
collections now at South Kensington would be 
placed at ils disposal. A suitable building would 
be erected by public subscription, and the whole 
be placed under the control of Trustees, under the 
permanent presidentship of the Heir Apparent. 
The idea has been received with the greatest 
enthusiasm, and certainly it appears an excellent 
method of ultilising the patriotic subscriptions 
which will be forthcoming next year to commer- 
morate half a century of the Queen’s reign. When 
George II. reached his jubilee, loyal subjects with 
more money than they knew what to do with, 
erected towers, obelisks, cairns, and what not 
on the loftiest points in the neighbourhood. A 
large part of Flintshire and Denbighshire is domi- 
nated by a square tower of this kind which is 
tumbling into ruins, and which can hardly ever 
have been of any use; a huge plinth in the south 
of the Isle of Wight, not far from Ventnor, was 
erected at the same time, and in other parts of the 
country fervour touk the same shape. We are 
more practical in these days, and an adequate 
Imperial Institute, established on sound base: 
will do more good than a tower in every city i 
Great Britain. One thing appears clear about it 
already, viz: whatis called the “South Kensington 
clique” will have nothing to do with it. The 
Times correspondent in Melbourne declares that 
Sir Philip Cunlitfe-Owen’s hand in any project of 
the kind will ruin it in the estimation of Victorians. 
The latter certaintly have a very decided. griev- 
ance. They we told that great efforts would be 
made to have Colonial producers, and not Colo- 
nial merchants, in 





cussion 











London represented at the 
Exhibition, and that the vine growers of Victo 
should have abundant opportunities of exhibiting 





their wines, and of familinising the British public 
with them. On the faith of these assurances large 
quantities of Victorian wines were sent over, but 
on their arrival here it was found that the whole 


refiesliment contract was suld to Me 





s. Spiers 
and Pond for £15,000, that this included the sole 
tight io sell liquors within the building, that the 
contractors got all their Colonial wines trom a 
merchant in the city who did not represent any of 
the exhibitors, and that therefore the wines sent 


over at so much cost and 





jabour, were practically 
wasted, for no one saw them, or had any opportu: 
nity of sampling or 





the 
the principal of them 
writes to Zhe Limes, ‘owe Sit P. Cunliffe-Owen 
nothing but indignation and resentment.” It 
uly does look an unpleasant piece of business. 
In making the conuact with Spiets and Pond 
special e been taken to protect the 
interests of the exhibitors who had been invited 
lor a special purpose. Spicts and Pond sell, at gs. a 


examining them. 


Colonial vine-growers,” 





cela 





are should ha 





bottle, Colonial wines which the growers would 
cheerfully sell within the exhibiion for eighteen- 
pence; improper and ignorant persons are used 
by them to sell such Colonial wines as they are 
xracious enough to keep, and meantime large 
stocks of Colonial wines belonging to exhibi- 
tors who were specially invited to bring them in 
order to push them here, are lying untouched, and 
al present untouchable, in the cellars under the 
Albert Hall. So Sir Philip Owen will probaily 
be kept away from the formation of the Impaial 


Institute. “Enat will be one pie in which he will 





ave no finger. 

Vie Maiquis Tsényg appears to be destined 
never to leave Lurepe. A fortnight ago he ar- 
tived at Marseilles in order to go by the French 


mail; his youngest child, who has been ill for a 








long time, was taken so bad that the Marquis 
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had to postpone his departure. He is said to have 
taken @ villa in Switzerland for a few months; 
and according to another account to be on his way 
back to England to consult the medical men who 
have attended the child since its birth. The Mar- 
quis himself is far from being in a good state of 
health, and he is therefore all the more deserving 
of sympathy. It was at one time expected that 
he would pay a visit to the Pope on his way out, 
but there appears no chance and no «tility in such 
a meeting in the present circumstances. Mean- 
while, the new Minister and Sir Halliday Macart- 
ney are at St, Petersburg, and have been there for 
the past month. They are expected in London 
next week. 

Mr. Frank Dillon has given Londoners an op- 
portunily of examining a real Japanese house, for 
he has sent the house in which he lived himsclf 
when in Japan to the Bethnal Green Museum, 


there being no room for it at South K 











nsington, 
and he informs all and sundry through the press 
of the fact. He says that readers of Professor 
Morse’s hook (the learned Professor, by the way, 
Ihas just been elected president fcr the present year 
of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science) will find in his house all the details re- 
ferred to in the book. 

In speaking of the Marquis ‘Tséng in the last 
paragraph but one, T should have mentioned a 
funny ein Paris, 
During the Marquis’s stay there on his way from 
Eastbourne to Marseilles, the Figaro contained a 
report of an interview between one of its stafi and 
the Minister. 








ident which has just taken pl 


It read very well and sounded 
very plausible, being full of large generalities 
which the Marquis would use if he wanted to say 
nothing, until mention was made of M. Ferry. 
Here the interviewer made the Marquis say that 
he thonght Ferry the only state 





man in France, 
and that all the members of his Government were 
of the same opinion. But for this the Figaro 
gentleman might have gone on his way in 
peace, and-few would have been any the wiser. 
‘The Marquis's opinion of M. Ferry is a par- 
ticularly 
secret of it. 
man he believes h wlan; a man who 
would rather shift and dodge any day than goa 


plain way even though there may be a plain. way 





strong one, and he has made no 





ese 


So far from thinking him asta 


1 to be aclis 






straight to his goal, and withal a person whose 





shifts and dodges never deceived any one but him 
self or the mob. M. Ferry played false perpetually 
where a little consideration would have showed him 
that the game must be discovered before he could 
gain anything by it, 





He was jealous, excessively 
jealous, of his dignity when at the Quai d’Orsay ; 
he constantly fidgetted himself into attacks of ill- 
ness over fancied slights of this or that ambas. 
sador, which he did not quite know how to treat: 
He was like a school boy whose nether extremity 
has been made uncomfortable by the application 
of the cane. Three or four times in succession he 
sent unofficial env n whe: 
ther the Marquis would negotiate the prelimi 
nary terms of peace; these gentlemen had just 
enough credential to ensure them a civil 
ception, never quite enough to secure con 
fidence. ‘They all came with the same tale: they 
were not sent by M. Ferry directly, but. they 
had means of knowing bh 
anxious he was for peace, &c., &c., and they knew 
that if he felt assured that the Meu quis would accept 
so and so, peace could be m The 
answer was always the same: the Marquis had 
nothing to do with Tonquin, he had no power to 
negotiate, but he was ready to subs 
mentany authoritative proposals or suggestions for 
peace, ‘Then vague suggestions as to terms would 
be made, and at this point the question was always 
asked: Are you negotiating at Peking now or 
not? If so, you had better confine yourselves to 
one line, ifnot, go ahead, ‘The reply invariably 
was that nothing was heing done in China, ‘The 
proposals, suggestions, what ever they may be called, 
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would be telegraphed to China in due course, and 
in a few days the reply 1 come that M. 
Ristelhucber, or some one else at Tientsin, had 
been sounding Li Hung-chang, or that some one 
at Peking had been making advances to the Tsung- 
li Yamén, Now M. Ferry, one would think, must 
have known that duplicity of this kind would be 
instantly discovered. As T have said the Marquis 
thinks him a man of wiles, but nine-tenths of his 
wiles are so clumsy as to be useless ; he refered to 
his position in a great country like France as an 
instance of what Democratic Government is com- 
ing to—the Merry-Andrew who can cut the antics 
which seize the fancy of the mob will be their 
ruler, Hence when the Figayo contained this 
caricature of his views, which moreover was an 





wou 

















insult 10 all other French public men, especially to 
M. de Kreycinet, the Chinese Legation published 
a note stating that the Marquis never made 
such The 
persisted, and finally the Secretary of Lega- 
tion 











a reference to M. Ferry. reporter 


was forced to declare categorically that 
no such interview had ever taken place; that 
the reporter never saw the Marquis; that after the 
publication in the Figavo the reporter called at the 
Legation, as he said, to explain matiers to the 
Marquis, but that the latter refused to see him. 
The reporter replies by persisting that he had two 
interviews with the Marquis, and says the Chinese 
are a terribly tricky lot:—A ‘tas de maguts"’ he 
Then he sent two friends to demand 
an apology of M. Ching, the secretary who pub: 
hed this denial, or his blood. M. Ching replied 
that he did not want to offend the reporter, his 
orders were to state the tuth. ‘The seconds went 
»way declaring the reporter’shonour quite satisfied 
‘There the matter rests at the moment of writing. 
Reuter's agent in Yokohama, telegraphing ot 
the 22nd instant, says that the treaty negotiations 
continue, but so far no definite understanding has 
been arrived at which would render practicable the 
early signature of a new treaty. Te Times cor- 
respondent had given us to understand that nego- 
tiations were suspended until October, and that 
the main diffi as Great Britain and 
Germany were concerned, had been removed. 
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LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
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San Francisco, October 19th. 
The uncertain earth to heave and 
lament as through in the throes of some internal 
disorder, Shocks, slight{but distinct, continue to 
remind Charleston that a power against which 
mankind cannot contend may at any time com- 
plete the destruction which the catastrophe of 
August 31st commenced. A. sea 
whelmed a long strip of coast in Texas, sent 
250 human beings to their account, and 
robbed a thousand more of house, home, and 
belongings. It was on the afternoon of Tuesday: 
A hurricane had swept the West Indies at 
the close of the week previous. ‘The wind died 
out before reaching the coast of the continent, but 
the tidal wave it drove before it rushed on, Sabine, 
a little v 
which conn 


continues 





ave has over- 








last 


last. 








age of 200 inhabitants on the river 
ts Sabine Lake with the ocean, built 
nd spit only 4 feet above high water mark, 
was first drowned out, First’ the negro huts 
were lifted, toppled over and drifted; next the 
taller buildings began to quiver and shake, and 
finally capsized with all their inhabitants; and 
at last every structure in the place was afloat, 
driving out to sea, 
Bayou, and 
fate. 





ona 

















Then villages on Johnson's 
Taylor’s Bayou shared the same 
The coast lies low, and is intersticed by 
little arms of the sea which in southern dialect 





are called bayous. Up these ihe hurgiy sea crept 5 
forty miles from the shore, the watcr in stagnant 
pools and erecks became salt. The carcasses of 





thousands of diowned cattle and hogs, horses and 
fowl, new drift over the expanse of water, and 


| 
I 





clouds of sea gulls and buzzards reveal the presence 
of dead bodies below them. 


Itis hard to say how 
many huma: 


lives have been lost. 

A curious coincidence was the outburst of a 
terrible storm, two days later, on the British shores. 
Several vessels were lost, and a number of per- 
sons perished. 

‘The fall campaign proceeds languidly. In the 
cities, the mushroom growth of a number of inde- 
pendent parties reveals the general relaxation of 
political discipline. Party fidelity appears to be a 
thing of the past. In Massachusetts, the Demo- 
crats are running for Governor a son of the famous 
man Governor John A. Andrew—who himself was 
a delegate to the Republican convention at Chicago 
in 1884, and has since turned Mugwump. In 
this state both the Republican and the Democratic 
candidates for Governor bolted their party tickets 
nine years ago, and would, if political discipline 
were enforced, be ineligible for office. The Re- 
publicans talk of carrying Louisiana, and the 
Democrats bid fair to carry M 











higan, Perhaps 
the most interesting of the pending contests in the 
one for Mayor of New York. The democrats have 
nominated an exceptionally good man—Abram 
S. Mewitt, a member of Con: and ex-Chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee. The 
Republicans have taken up that infant phenomenon 
young Roosevelt, who is not only the son of his 
father and the grandson of his grand{ather, but 
really showed political capacity as a member of 
the New York legislature. A third candidate in 
the shape of Henry George, author of Progress 
and Poverty, has been put forward by the labour 
party, and is making considerable headway. 
George is English by birth, came to San Francisco 
when a very young man, became an editor here, 
and finally drifted East where he began to preach 
the philosophy,—slightly modified from Prud- 
homme,—that property in real estate is robbery. 
The betting men are all at sea over the probable 
result. If the workmen stick to George they can 
elect him; but when election day comes round, 
working men’s parties are apt to disintegrate. In 
1879 they carried this state with a rush; at the 
following election there wasn’t enough left of the 
party to bury. 

The Knights of Labour have not added to their 
fame by the Richmond Congress. 























Reporters were 
excluded, and people generally inferred that a 
paty which could not stand the daylight must 
have something to conceal. ‘The fact is, workmen, 
in this country as elsewhere, have much to learn 
before they can accomplish results asa political 
party. Many of them mean well, and there is 
much that is sound in Powderly’s philosophy; but 
the great bulk of the agitators among working- 
men are mere blatherskites. The strike at 
Armour's beef and pork packing establishment at 
Chicago, which the knights sent a committee to 
settle, ended on Monday by the surrender of the 
stikers. When they told Armour that if he per- 
severed in his obstinacy there would probably be 
bloodshed, he replied that he hadn’t the least ob- 
jection. He thought a little blood-letting was a 
good thing now and then. On which the strikers 
caved in. 

Blaine is having another triumphal march through 
Pennsylvania. In that state the champion protec- 
Gionist is always welcome. 





Vour readers may re- 
member that in the canvas of 1884 he announced 
the startling discovery that protection was the 
foundation of Christianity. He now declares in 
Philadelphia that it is the cornerstone of temper- 
ance. “For,” says he, with admirable logic, 
“where do you see so much drunkenness as in 
{ree trade England?” ‘The sentiment was loudly 
applauded. ‘There may have been some iron 
founders in his audience who took a more sober 
view of the subject. One day last week eighty 
car loads of steel rails arrived at New York from 
gland for a railroad in the Scuth West. The 
duty paid by the railroad company was just 
$20,000, It imported the rails because it could 
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not help itself; the revival of railroad building 
has filled the foundries here with orders for a long 
time ahead, so that they can execute no more. 
‘Thus the $20,000 tax paid by this company did no 
one any good ; it merely went into the Treasury of 
the United States which every statesman is trying. 
to deplete. The Pennsylvania iron founder may 
possibly also have refiected, as he listened to 
Blaine's wild enthusiasm over protection, that Ala- 
bama is now producing iron at a less cost, by three 
or four dollars, than the best situated foundries 
in the Keystone State, and he may have speculated 
on the possibility of enacting a tariff to protect 
Pennsylvania against Alabama. 

Thad occasion, in a former letter, to mention, as 
an evidence of the profits of authors, the fact that 
General Grant’s memoirs were going to make his 
widow ‘The publishers, in a letter which has 
appeared in the papers, say that they are about to 
send her another check for $100,000, making 
$350,000 in all. ‘These publishers, whose firm 
name is Webster & Co., but whose active member 
is Mark Twain the humorist, are enterprising 
fellows. They say that they have concluded their 
bargain for the publication of the Memoirs of the 
Pope. They are to bring the book out in half-a- 
dozen countries simultaneously, in as many dif- 
ferent languages. It will appear in Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Austria, France, Great Britain and the 
United States at all events, and “all rights have 
been reserved” in other countries as well. Webster 
& Co. publish all their works by subscription, 
through canvassers. They are not popular with 
the trade; but they afford a living to hundreds of 
book agents, male and female. 

If we are to believe Lieutenant Henn, owner of 
the Galatea, there is no prospect of another race 
for the Queen’s Cup next year. In conversation 
with a newspaper reporter, the lieutenant said 
that the Royal Yacht Squadron was not likely 
to take up Mr. Bell’s challenge. “The Club,” 
said he, do not think the game worth bunting. 
It is a long trip over in the first place, then you 
miss the whole racing season abroad. ‘The chances 
are you come over here, and have virtually no 
race, for the weather is calm, ‘That is not racing.” 
The lieutenant added that, though he still believed 
the Galatea would beat the Mayflower in windy 
weather, the latter is “ the best boat he ever saw.” 
“I say without fear of contradiction,” he added, 
“there is nota boat in all England can race with 
her.” Bell and his partners—there are five or six 
interested in the enterprise—propose this winter to 
build a boat which shall be as superior to the 
Mayflower as the latter is superior to the Priscila, 





h. 








IN THE U.S. CONSULAR- GENERAL 
COURT. 
sips 
Before C. Gararnouse, Esq., Consul-General. 
Tvnspay, November oth, 1889. 





SHUGIURA SHICHIZO Y. T, K. JAMES. 


This was an action brought for recovery of yen 
28.40, $25 of which were wages and $3.30 the cust of 
shoeing two ponies placed by the defendant 
plaintift’s keeping. 

‘T. AK, James, sworn, admitted having made an 
agreement with the plaintiff for $25 per month, but 
said one of the ponies had Leen seriously injured. 
He deponed that the pony cost him $87 and was 
perfectly sound in all respects. 
after the last spring races. Witness was absent 
from Yekohama about a month, leaving the two 
horses and a buggy in charge of the defendant. 
On his return he found the pony referred to sick, 
unable to work, and covered by sores, with the mark 
of a blow on the nose, 
care of a velerinary surgeon, ‘he other pony which 
was in good condition when he left, was also weak 
when he came back. ‘The buggy 
He had owned the buggy for twelve or fourteen 


in 








Tt was bought 


It was at present under the 








was damaged, 


months, and had it overhauled eight months ago 
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The wheels had sprung and 
loose by hard usage. 
arose 


by Mr. Kildoyle. 
the spokes and tires w 
‘The condition of the horses, he believed, 
from bad food. Witness did not know one of the 
ponies when it was brought round. He had to 
send it back, and had not been out with it since. 
He paid $6 in gold for a whip which he claimed the 
plaintiff retained; the horse blanket was new and 
should be worth about $5. ‘The defendant only 
brought back half of the blanket. ‘The horse had 
never been sick previous to witness's departure. 

Mr. Pequignot deponed that the sorrel pony w 
brought to him on 3oth September in very bad 
condition, although previously both horses were in 
good condition, He saw them in August, several 
times in the morning, ridden by a betto. ‘They 
were not fat when he saw them. ‘They looked as 
if they were not well attended to, and badly nour- 
ished. They were in very had condition when 
brought to him in September. The sorrel had a 
swollen nose as if ithad been beaten. The bones 
were bruised, and injured. ‘There were no other in- 
juries on the horse. It was now improved, but 
was not fit to be used yet. When it returned to 
him he would not have given $10 for it. He could 
not say what was the value of the horse when he 
saw it in August; but a horse of that kind in 
good condition should be worth about $100. The 
other horse was thin when brought, but has since 
improved. 

To the plaintiff—He believed from experience 
both of horses and Lettoes that the injury to the 
horse was caused by ablow. Mr. James called a 
Japanese veterinary surgeon. 

Plaintiff deponed that when Me. James left the 
horses with him the black horse 
knee, When Mr. James left the black horse was 
in good condition, 
horse was in very goad condition, When Mr. James 
left the sorrel had over its neck a number of spots 
or pimples like itch 5 they were called horese, which 
nt surfeit; they had been over-led, 
came out worse during Mr. J 
his return witness told Mr. James, who got mede- 
cine, le horse got well and he 
thought the deféndant had ridden him as often as 
Ile had the horse about 28 days after 
the defendant Mr. James paid 
him for August going 
hat was about the 2nd of September. 
the whip and blanket, in the 
as before, and would return them as soon as he 
was paid. One morning when Mr. James brought 
home the trap, part of the hub was split, evidently 
by a hard smash, Mr. James himself drove to 
the wheelwright’s. He was then using the 
black horse. ‘Lhe carriage was thee for about 
15 days, and during that time the horses were 














had a sore 





and when he came back this 






‘The sores 





James? absence, and ow 








nd put it on it, 





ten times. 
came back. 
to aw 


Heh 
conditi 


previous 





same 






sent to Mr. Pequignot’s. After he came back 
Me, James had used the cai thie or 
ur times previous to taking it to be repaired. 


During the defendant's absence he never used the 





He had to ride the black lorse every 
He did not think anybody 
ad 


cat 
three or four days. 
could have used the buggy without his know! 

‘To defendant—During your absence Thayenever 
driven with the buggy to the circus, and kept it 
standing there for several hours. 

The case was adjourned till the 13th instant, in 
order that the plaintiff may bring a couple of 
witnesses 


ye. 








CRICKET. 

+#——. 

Yoxouama Cricket anp Atutetic CLup 
vy. THe Navy. 

ch 








(ween the Club and the 
wurday, and resulted in a re- 
verse for the local team, thus leaving the honours 
the Club and the Visitors “easy. Ib 
must be admitted, however, that Saturday’s victory 
was decidedly greater than that of the Club on the 


The return ms 
Nary came off on § 








betw 





een 








23rd ultimo. On the present occasion the Club did 


UNIVE 


not play under the most advantageous circum- 
stances, it is true; Mr, Duff, for instance, not being 
n the eleven. As in the former 
match, the visitors showed to much greater ad- 
vantage than their opponents in the field. 

‘The band of the Avdacious was present during 
the afternoon, and did much to enliven the pro- 
ceedings. We append full score and bowling 
analysis — 





able to appear 


First Insixes, 








Tur Cie. Tus Navy. 
Edwards, b. Sarratt Mr. Vollins, b. Edwards... 18 

: Dodds, e: Bush, b. Col: ° | Lieut. Christian, cand b, 
ing 16 | “Sutter 26 
Mr. fees Morgan, b. | Mr. Sarratt, run out " 
a | Mr’ Warden, b. 3 





& Sarratt, b. | Mr, Morgan, 6 





De Whcelee 6. btitcei,’ 
Collins 

Mr. Mollison, b. 

Mr. Needham, 6, 


= Spearman, ran outs. 
ckley,c. Edwards, b, 

Suter 4 
Mr. Stephens, ¢ Playfair, b. 

Sutter ey 
Mr. Mitchell, rum outs. 9 
Mr, Rogers, e. Mollisony b. 

i Edwards 












beg, Leb. 3, Weg. 























: 
: 
Mr. Easton, (id not bat aad 
a 
Mr. Sutter WS 49 ° 








LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
ae 
(Revver “Srecian” ro “Japa: Main” 


London, November 8th. 
NGLAND AND TURKEY. 








E 





Theyrelations between England and Turkey 
have become more cordial. 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND EGYPT. 
According to the Républigue Francaise, the 
French Ambassador at London has suggested 
to the British Government that it should fix the 

date for the evacuation of Egypt. 
RUSSIAN 


Russian plotting in Bulgaria continues, 


PLOTS. 


London, November roth. 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND EGYPT. 

The République Francais is declared to be 
inaccurate in its statement that the French 
Ambassador at London had suggested to the 
British Government that it should fix the date 
for the English evacuation of Lgypt. 





RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 
Twelve hundred Russian trovps and several 
Russian war-vessel 





have arrived at Bourgas.* 
THE LORD Mayor's SHOW, 

‘The Lord Mayor's Show took place yesterday, 
and perfect order prevailed, It was guarded by 
police and escorted by cavalry, 

A socialist demonstration took place in the 
evening in Trafalgar-square, but the mob was 
dispersed by troops without opposition, 

SUICIDE OF FRED, ARCHER, 
Frederick Archer, the well-known jockey, 


has committed suicide. 





* (Bourgis is a town in European Turkey, in the 


pachalik of Roumelia, 130 miles north-west of Con- 
stantinople, standing on the north shore of the 
Gulf of Bourgas, in the Black Sea—Ep. $M.) 
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NOTES FROM FAPANESE PAPERS. 
ag 

Their Imperial Majesties the Empress and the 
Empress- Dowager visited H.I.H. Prince Fushimi 
at Kioizaka, the r1th instant, returning the same 
evening. 

Viscount Hijikata, Court Councillor, proceeded 
the roth instant tothe Tokiwa School in Nihon- 
bashi Division, to make preliminary arrangements 
for the reception of H.I.H. Prince Haru, who is 
expected to visit the institution shortly. 

Princess Sanjo, mother of H.E. the Lord Keeper of 
the Privy Seal, left the capital the oth instant for 
Atami. The Princess has not yet quite recovered 
from her late illness and isattended bya physician. 

Mr. Kawazu, Chief Commissioner of the Crimi- 
nal Bureau, visited the Home Office the morning 
of the rith instant onurgent business, and conferred 
with Mr. Kiyoura, Chief Commissioner of the 
Police Bureau. Mr. Kiyoura, bearing instructions 
from Count Yamagata proceeded to the Jud 
Department the same afternoon. It is stated ths 
his visit related to the Nagasaki affair. 

Prince Tokugawa Keiki, who is at present stay- 

ing at Koume, ona visit to his mother, has been 
ly visited by large numbers of the Mito clan, 
d other friends. 
According to investigations made in Yokohama 
the gth instant, the total quantity of raw silk 
remaining in stock was 23,285 bales, of which 
7,200 were Filatures, 6,576 Zaguri, 4,867 Hanks, 
2,820 Kakeda, 934 Hamatsuki, and 778 various 
kinds. 

Mr. Yoshida, vice-Minister of State for the 
Agricultural and Commercial Department, arrived 
in Osaka the roth instant. 

The additional clauses of the postal regulations 
are now under investigation in the Cabinet Office. 
It is stated that according to the contemplated 
changes, new post-cards of riz 5 will be issued in 
place of the present one-sen cards in such large 
towns as Tdkyd, Osaka, and Kyéto, and return 
post-cards will be abolished 

Mr. Yoshikawa, Vice-Minister of State for 
Home Affairs, arrived at Osaka the afterni 
of the roth instant. Messrs. Fujita & Co. invi 
his Excellency to dinner the same evening, 
also Messrs. Hayashi, postmaster ; Nakai, Gover- 
nor of Shiga; and Uchimi, Governor of Hydgo. 
Mr. Yoshikawa visited the Osaka City Govern- 
ment office and the local assembly buildings the 
following day. 

The Nisshin Kan, which has been stationed at 
Tsu, left for Yokkaichi the 11th instant.—Jijé 
Shimapo. 

























































* 
ae 


Owing to pressure of official business Prince 
Sanjo, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seals, is sa 
be attending the Cabinet Office every other day. 

The meetings of the strategical officers of thi 
various garrisons throughout the empire closed 
on the roth instant. 

Mr. Takagi Kanehiro, Inspector-in-Chief of 
Hospitals in the Naval Department, proposes to 
establish a hospital at Shiohara, the locality being 
suited to kakke patients. 

Mr. Mosse, of the Cabinet Office, gave a lecture 
on administrative functions in the Home Office 
the forenoon of the 11th instant. Count Yamagata 
and the chief commissioners of the various bu- 
reaux were present. 

special meeting of sharcholders of the 
Japan Kerosene Mining Company will be held 
the 13th instant in their office at Sakamoto-Mura, 
Tokyd, to discuss the subject of releasing from 
office Mr. Nagasaki Michiyoshi, Vice-President of 
the Company.—Wichi Nichi Shimbun. 


* 
ane 


H.LH. Prince Haru paid a visit on the roth 
instant to the Military College. 

Mr, Takasaki, Governor of Téky®, notified, the 
11th instant, that the local assembly will be opened 
the 15th instant. 

The festival of Gion, Kydto, will take place 
the 17th intant. 

The abbatoirs at Hoseisha”will be extended 
shortly owing to the increase in the consumption 
of beef.—Hochi Shimbun. 


aS, 


H.B.M. Minister has intimated to the Foreign 
Office that, owing to the departure of Mr. Russell 
Robertson, H.B.M. Consul and Assistant Judge 
at Yokohama, on the 13th inst. for home, Mr. John 
Carey Hall is appointed to take charge of the 
consulate, vice Mr. Robertson. 

Mr. B. H. Chamberlain and Professor Toyama 
Shoichi were appointed the roth instant to the 
duty of compiling a First English Reader.— 
Official Gazette. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 





Se gee 
THE NEXT MALL IS DUE 
FromShanghai, 
Nagasaki, &tperN V. kK. Friday, November sgth, 
Kohe 


‘rom America... per P.M. Co. Friday, Nev. 19th.” 
rom Hongkong. per P. &O. Co. Sunday, Nov. 21st + 
From America. per 0. & O.Cu, Friday, Nov. 2gth ¢ 
















leit Hongkong the sth 
mnber 13th. * Ciiy of Pering lett 

+ Thibet left Hongkong on 
San Francisco on Nevember 


vember 





TH NIT MATE Laas 














ForAmerica..... per P.M. Co, Saturday, Nov. 13th. 
For Europe, vid 

Hongkong... per P.& O. Co. Saturday, Nov. 13th. 
Hoy Kobe per N.V.K. Saturday, Nov. 13th. 
For Hakodate | per N.Y Saturday, Nov. 13th. 
For Shanghai 

Kohe, and} pe N.Y.K. Tuesday, Nov 16th. 

Nagasaki 








TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 

. + " 
YOROUAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 

Visins eave Yoxowama Station at 700, 8.15, 
9.90. 10.30, and 11.45 a.m.; and 1.00, 2.30, 4.00," 
5.09, 6.15, 8.00, 9.15, and 11.00} p.m. 

Tuts reave Téxvd (Shimbashi) at 7.00, 8.15, 
9.90," 10.30, and 11.45 a.m.; and 100, 2.30, 4.00." 
5.00, 6.15, 800, 9.15, and 11,00} p.m. 

Faves—First Single, yen 1.00; Second do, sen 605 
Wirst Return, ye 1.50; Second do., sen go. 


Those marked with (4 ran through without stopping 
Kawaraki anid Omori Stations. ‘Those marked 14 
av aliove with the exception of st 





e the same 
Station, 





ping at Kawasal 





VOKYO.MAYERASHI RAILWAY, 
Tuains tvave TO«yd (Uyeno) at 6.00 and 10.c0am, 
and 100and 4.15 p.m.; and Mavnuasut at 6.00 am, 
and 1.00 and 4.18 p.m 
Fangs— 


1.80; 








rst-class (Se 
clans, ) en 2. 


Compartment), yen 
Third-class, yen ag. 











TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 


MINS LEAVE TAKASAKt al 6.50 and 9.55 a.m., and 
1.00 and 4.10 pm.; and Youoxaws at 813 and 11.30 
am., and 2.25 and §.50 p.m, 





UTSUNOMIYA-NASU RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave ‘Ursunoniva at 10.25 a.m. and 4.57 
pem.; and Nasu at 6.40 a.m, and 3.1§ p.m. 
Fanrs—First-class, yen 1.10; Second-class, sen 745 
Third-class, sen 37, 
TOKYO.UTSUNOMIYA RAILWAY. 


Tuatns Leave Toxvd (Uyeno) at 6.00 am. and 
1.00 and 415 p.m; and Ursunomiya at 8.15 am. 
and 11.10 a.m., and 4.50 p.m, 














Fares—First.class, yen 3.50; Second.class, yen 2.10; 
Third.class, yen 1.05, 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 


TRAINS LEAVE SHINAGAWA at 9.19 a.m,, and 12.34, 
3.39, and 4.09 p.m.; and Akapawe at 10.33 a.m, and 
1.34, 4.44, and 8,22 p.m, 

Fanes—First-class, sen 70; Second-class, sen 46; 
‘Third.class, sen 23. ° 


KOBE.OTSU RAILWAY. 

Traiws teave Kone (up) at §.55, 7.55, 9 $8, and 
14.55 a.m.; and 1.55, 3.55) 5:55, 7-55, and 9.55 p.m 

Trains Leave Osaka (up) at 4.45, 7.6, 9.6, and 
11.6am.; and 1.6, 3.6, 5.6, 7.6, and 9.6 p.m. 

Trains ceave Kyoto (up) at 6.46, 8.45, and 10.46 
am, ; and 12,46, 2.46, 4.46, 6.46, and 8.46 p.m, 

Trains Leave Orsu (down) at 5.45, 7.45, 9.45, and 
14.45 a.m,; and 1.45, 3.45, 5.45, and 7.45 p.m. 

Trains Leave Kyoto (down) at 6.45, 8.45, and 
10.45 a.m. ; and 12.45, 2.45, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 p.m, 

Trans neave Osaka (down) at 6.25, 825, and 
10.25 am.; and 12.25, 2.25, 4.25, 6.25, 8.25, and 
10.25 p.m, 


OCEAN AND COASTING STEAMERS, 

Steamships are regularly despatched from the Port 
of Yokohama for the following destinations :— 

For Cuina—The steamers of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha sail weekly (Tuesday) for Shanghai, calling at 
Kobe and Nagasaki. Steamers of this Company also 
run to Korea and Vladivostock, at intervals, their 
sailing notices appearing in the local papers. 

For San Fraxcisco—The steamers of the O, & O. 
Co. and the P. M. Co. sail hence, approximately, every 
to days. 











YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
STEAMERS LEAVE the English Hatoba daily at 7. 
and 11.00 am., and 1.go and 4.00 p.m.; and leave 
Yokosuka at 8.30 and 10.40 am.,and. 310 and 4.00, 
p.m,.—Fare, 20 sen, 












LATEST SH!PPING. 
—---+—__ 
ARRIVALS. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,605, W. H, Walker, 
6th November,—San Francisco 19th October, 
Mails and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Elbe, German steamer, 855, Lass, 7th November, 
—Kobe 6th November, General.—Japanese. 

Teheran, British steamer, 1,684, F, H) Seymour, 
8th November,—Hongkong 2nd November 
vid Kobe and Nagasaki, General.—P. & O. 
S.N. Co. 

olus, British ship, 1,600, Brown, gth November, 

lasgow 29th June, Water pipes—Kana- 
gawa Kencho. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 3,548, 
Wm. B. Cobb, gth November,—Hongkong 
2nd November General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Hohai Maru, Japanese barkentine, 291, Ikeda, 
Kanetaro, “9th November,—Shinagawa th 
November, Ballast.—Yamakawa & Co. 

Volga, French steamer, 1,583, Du Temple, oth 
November,—Hongkong 2nd and Kobe 8th 
November, General.—Messageries Maritimes 

‘0. 

Andreas, German bark, 435, Heyer, 1oth Novem- 
ber,—Yokosuka roth November, Ballast.— 
Captain. 

Diana, American schooner, 75, Peterson, roth No- 
vember,—North Pacific Ocean 3rd Novem- 
ber, Ballast.—Captain. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, G. S. 
Burdis, 10th November,—Yokkaichi oth No- 
vember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ise Maru, Jepanese steamer, 641, Yoenji, roth 
November,—Fushiki 6th November, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Moray, Britith steamer, 1,421, Wm. Duncan, roth 
November,—Nagasaki 7th November, Coals 

and General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

go Kan (13), corvette, Captain Y. Inouye, roth 

November,—Yokosuka roth November. 

Rose, American schooner, 50, Brassey, 10th No- 
vember,—Sealing cruise, Skins.—Captain. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,090, Drum- 
mond, 1th’ November,—Hakodaie th No- 
vember, General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Hakodate Maru, Japanese steamer, 346, Inouye, 
12th Novembér,—Handa 11th November, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 12th November,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japattese steamer, 436, Kuga, 12th 
November,—Yokkaichi 11th November, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
12th November,-—Kobe 11th November, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 13th 
November,—Yokkaichi 11th November, Gene- 
tal—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Electra, German steamer, 970, Madson, 13th No- 
vember,—Hongkong 3rd November, General. 
—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Hampshire, British steamer, 1,700, Kerruish, 13th 
November,—Hongkong 1st November, Gene- 
ral.—Srfith, Baker & Co. 























DEPARTURES. 

Kent, British steamer, 1,650, Mitchell, 6th No- 
vember,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & 
Co. 

Elbe, German steamer, 855, Lass, 8th November, 
“Kobe, General.—Japanese. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, W. H. Walker, 
‘oth November,—Hongkong, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Dupuy de Lome, French steamer, 2,663, A. Coup, 
Sth November, — Kobe, General. — J. De 
Vigan & Co. 

Leander (10), cruiser, Captain M. G. Dunlop, 
oth Nouember,—Kobe. 

Shidsuoka Maru, Japanese steamer, 334, Nakasato, 
oth November,—Shimidzu, General.—Seiryu- 
sha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer,-634, Fukui, oth 
November,— Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Haswell, 
gth November,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 207, Tamura, 
goth November,—Nemuro, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 336, Kaya, roth 
November;—Handa, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, Pender, 10th 
November, — Yokkaichi, General. —Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, 
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Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Swain, roth 
November,—Kobe, Mails and General.— Nip 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, G. S. 
Burdis, 11th November,—Yokkaichi, General. 
—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, C. Nye, 1th 
November,—Hakodate, Mails and General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaish; 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 

F, Christensen, 13th November,—Hakodate, 

Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 














PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per British steamer Belgie, from San Fra 
—Mr. and Mrs. D. De Alberti, Mr. Horace 
Davis, Mr. W. F. Tevis, Mr. L. O. Kelogy, Rev 
and Mrs. J. Soper and two children, Mrs. R. \Wit- 
tington, Rev. and Mrs. A. Stanford, Mr. and Mrs. 

de Cordova and son, Mrs. E. Dana, Mr. J. D 
Tileston, Mr. J. H. Gray, Mr. H. ‘I. MeNair, 
Rev. and Mrs. W. W. Curtis and child, Rev. and 
Mes, F. N. White and child, Miss M. L. Bliss, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Bulkley, Miss G. Bigelow, 
Captain W. Grant, Mr. and Mrs. Otake, and Mr. 
Sasuma Akasawa in cabin. 

Per British steamer Teheran, from Hongkong 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe:—Mrs. Sharland, Miss 
Gordon, Mis. J. A. Park, 3 Chinese ladies and 
one child. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneivo, 
from Hongkong :—Mr. Som Ho in cabin, For 
San Francisco: Messrs. Ah Kwai, and J. A. Clark 
in cabin; and 94 Chinese in steerage. . 

Per British steamer Moray, from Nagasaki :— 
Mr. Swift. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from Ha- 
kodate:—Mrs. W. P. Brooks, Messis. Watanabe, 
Kurahashi, Nishikawa, Nishitani, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kawabe and 3 daughters in cabin; Messrs. M. 
Karon, Kuzumi, Hasegawa, Sakaya, and Matsu- 
moto in second class ; and 07 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, from 
ShangWai and ports:—Mrs. McLeavy Brown and 
servant, Messrs. D. E. Simon, Guichard, Guliz 
chow, Wuriu, Isobe, Yoshida, Houshi, Senzaki, 
and Suganuma in cabin; Mr. Yoyeda in cabin; 
and 3 Chinese and 60 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, {rom 
Kobe:—2 engineers from Normanton, and 40 Ja- 
panese in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—General and Mrs. Lucina 
A. Watren and maid, Mr. and Mrs. Morimura 
and two children, Governor Seki, Dr. A. von 
Steighty, Messrs. Hasokawa, Takawo, Otsuki, J. 
J. Broadbent, J. Wilson, H. M. Skene, R. Meir, 
die, Chin Shone, S. Mine, Takato, Ishima, 
jisaki, Samekawa, Nagayama, Yamashita, J. 
Matsudaira, K. Hirai, R: Yoshida, N. Wild, Sa- 
wada, and Seki in cabin ; Mrs. Rosse and Sanno- 
miya in second class ; and 98 Japanese in steerage. 

































































CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Teheran, from Hongkong 
vid Kobe Sugar, 4,954 bags; Merchandise, 5,160, 
packages. 
Per. Japanese steamer 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, 





Yokohama Maru, for 


$24,300.60. 











REPORTS. 

‘The British steamer Teheran, Captain Seymour, 
reports Left Hongkong October 3oth, at 6.30 
a.m, and had fresh to strong monsoon and 
heavy head sea with overcast weather to Naga- 
saki, where arrived November 3rd, at 8.40 p.m, 
Left November 4th, at 3.30. p.m. with fresh 
N.E. winds and cloudy sky, and arrived at Kobe 
November 6th, at 6 a.m; left at 6am. on 7th and 
had light to moderate winds and light tain to 
Omaisaki, thence to port fresh N.E. gale and 
heavy head sea. Arrived November 8th, at 2.30. 

The American steamer City of Rio de Fanetro, 
Captain Wm. B. Cobb, repoits:—Left Hongkong 
the and November, at 3.50 p.m. and had strong 
monsoon with heavy head sea during first three 
days; thence to port N.E. winds with smooth sea 
generally. Arrived at Yukohama the oth Novem: 
ber, at 2 p.m. ‘Time, 6 days and 21 hours. 

‘The Japanese steamer Zakasago Maru reports 
—Lelt Kobe the 11th November, at 11 asm. and 
experienced strong southerly winds and rain to 
Oshima ; thence to port heavy easterly swell, which 
wed to NW. strong breeze, and heavy head 






































sea. Arrived at Yokohama the 12th November, 
al 8 p.m. 
‘The German steamer ectra reports :—Left 





Hongkong the 3rd) November; 


stormy passage. 


experienced a 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 


ae 
IMPORTS. 

Each succeeding week has witnessed a quieter 
feeling in the Market, a smaller amount of busi 
ness doing and fewer clearances being made, until 
we may be fairly said to have arrived at “utter 
stagnation,” as the record of sales for the past 
week is (00 insignificant to be otherwise described. 
Quotations are, of course, for the most part quite 
nominal. 











Yarns.—There is no demand, and quotations 
are all nominal ; sales do not amount to more than 
25 bales altogether. 

Corron Piece Goops.—Sales are limited to 
1,000 pieces Turkey Reds, 500 pieces Prints, and 
300 duzen Hankerchiefs. 

Woottens.—A special sale of 5,000 pieces 
Mousseline de Laine in one line at a reduced 
price has been reported, and other sales consist 
df 100 pieces Halian Cloth, 2,000 pairs Blankets, 
150 pieces Cloth, and 120 pieces Silk Satins. 


COTTON YARNS, 
























Nos. 16/24, Ordinary ...ccsscsussensnss $26.50 to 28.00 
Nos. 16/24, Medium 28.50 to 29.00 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best .. 29.25 to 30.00 
Nos. 16.24, Reverse oo... 30.00 to 31.00 

os. 28 32, Ordinary... 30.00 to 30.50 

og. 25 32, Mediunt 31.00 to3175 

vs. 28 32, Good to Hest... 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 38 42, Medium to Best 34.50. to 36.00 
No. 325, Two-fold ... 32.50 to 34.00 
No. 42s, ‘Two-fold ' 35.50 to 39.50 
No. 20s, Bombay 25.50 to.27.25 





No. 16s, Bombay 
10/14, Bombay 
Ss. 


* COTTON PIEC 


Grey Shictings—84%, 384 yds. 3ginches $1.70 to 2.10 


24,75 to 26.25 
23.00 to 24.00 





Goon: 

































Grey Shirtings—ols, 484 yds. 45 inches 2.10 to 2.55 
1. Cloth, 24 yards, 32 inches tas to 1.55 

ko Shisting— 12 yards, 44 inches 0 to 1.70 
Brinks Assorted, a4 yards, goinches... 1.70 to 235 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Black, 32 ‘ian vane 

inches 0.07 to 0-14 

yrkey Reds—id to aiiby 24 yards, 30. tenenes, 
ches fests 1620 tO 130 
irkey Reds—a4 to 3%, 24 yards, 30 

inches oa 1.40 to 1.60 
Turkey Reds—3} to 4%, 24 yards, 30 

inches . 7 eee 1.28 to 2.20 

Ivets—Black, 35 yards, azinches: 6.00 to 6.50 
Victoria lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.60 to 0.70 
Vaffachelas, 12 yauds, 43 inches 135 to 2.05 

WOOLLENS. 
Plain Orleans, yo-42 yards, 32inches ... $410 tu 5.50 
Figuied Orleaus, 29-31 yatds, yr inches. 3.25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, 30 yar inches ...... 0.20 to 0.30 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 

31 inches a sienias alg, NOs OS: 
Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 

31 inches reintnaisone?, Gide: TOaidg 
Mousseline de Laine—Vuzen,, 24 yards, 

31 inches ot... sent 0,30 to 0.40 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches 0.35 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches. 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 86 inches 0.40 to 0.60 
Blankets—Scailet and Green, 6 to 4m, 

BaP ivissesner wicunastdacricsuanstatens OSpE tO: 84S 

METALS, 
Dull dragging market. Some amount of busi- 
ness at quotations; but things generally are weak 


with small transactions, Stocks, especially of 
Manufactured Iron, are large, and press heavily 
ona small market. 




















van ricubs 
Flat Bars, inch ... ssenmee $249 tO 2.45 
Hat Bars, } inch occ eee seen 22.50 to 2.60 
Round and square up to 2 inch 0.) 2.45 to 2.60 
Nailrod, assorted. Gens 2.40 to 2.50 
Nailrod, small size ‘i 2.50 to 2.60 

ire Nails, assorted .... E 4.50 to 5.50 
‘Tin Plates, per box tus 5.30 to 5.50 
Pig Iron, No. 3 = 130 to 12ab 





KEROSENE. 

A fair amount of business has been done, and 
sales recorded are about 40,000 cases on the basis 
of $1.77} for “Devoe” 115° test. Stocks are re- 
duced to about 350,000 cases, but fresh arrivals are 
expected shortly, and buyers do not care about 
going on at present rates. Of the present stock 
it is estimated that about half is still in importers’ 
hands, the balance being sold stock waiting de- 
ery. 











Devoe ., seeseusere $1.77 to 1,80 
Comet upa to 75 
Stella heed None 





SUGAR. 

Only 100 piculs of while description have been 

reported, and this small lot was sold at another 

drop of 15 cents. per picul on previous prices. 
Other sorts remain unchanged in value. 








van wicuts 
White Refined ..ssssctsssseene $5.00 to 7.15 
Manila cates 420 to 440 
Daitony and Swatow 3:30 to 3.75 
Brown ‘Takao... a5 4-00 to 4.05 





UNIVERSI 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the sth instant; and we 
have now to record a marked increase in the busi- 
ness done, the Settlements for seven days ending 
yesterday being 1,000 piculs, dividedthus :—Hanks 
125 piculs, Filatures and Ke-reels 725 piculs, Ka- 
keda 35 piculs, Hamatsuki 50 piculs. Jaysaam 
kinds, 65 piculs. Japanese Direct shipments have 
been insignificant, although the outgoing mails are 
expected to have something. 

During the first days of the interval we had a 
continued quiet Market with prices gently sagging 
downwards, especially for Filatures and Re-reels. 
What little business we had was entirely for Europe. 
Now all is changed; the sales in the last wo days 
have been large and prices have recovered with a 
bound from any symptom of decline. Holders are 
jubilant and feel themselves more than ever con- 
firmed in their waiting policy. It is but fair to say 
that operations are confined to a very few buyers, 
and there is no room for any such “boom” as we 
experienced at this time last year. 

Supplies are ample and continuous, so that, in 
spite of the good business passing, the Stock is 
now incteased to 12,900 piculs. Present artivals 
begin to show the effect of cold weather in the in- 
terior; and the assortment on offer will soon run 
down in quality, it not in quantity. 

Quotations generally must be raised again to the 
rates ruling in October; all signs of weakness or 
concession ate for the preseat swept away, and as 
usual some holders decline to offer their Silk at all. 

‘There has only been one mail departure during 
the interval, that of the Menealeh on the 6th instant. 
This vessel carried 200 bales for France, and the 
total Export from ist July is now 8,314 piculs, 
against 6,100 last year, and 10,752 at same date in 
1884. The P. M.S. City of Bio de Faneiro, leav- 
ing to-morrow, has 371 bales engaged at the time 
of writing. 

Hanks.—Considerable business done, ostensibly 
for Europe, on the following basis :—AMaribeso 
$650, Omama $640, Hachojt $585. All Silks in 
this class are in very strong hands, capable of 
holding on indefinitel 

Filatures-—Something done in fine sizes for 
rope in grades below No. 1. In the list we 
observe Usen $732}, Tamba and Kofu soits at from 
$730. to $700. During the last forty-eight hours 
considerable parcels lave been taken for the States, 
among which are the following chops:—Gakosha No. 
1, $805, No. 2, $780, Hakusuru $765, Toeisha $750, 
Shunmeisha $725, Tokosha $720, but the two last 
could not be repeated to-day. “Hachoji (Hagi- 
wara) done at $750, Shinshu fil. Shijusha $745, 
Koshinsha $740 and others about the same figures. 

Re-veels.—Chief trade in Common sorts for 
price, destined for Europe. Recently some busi- 
ness in Five Girl at $710, with ordinary No. 2 at 
$690, still the bulk of the week’s transactions has 
been in medium and common Grades, 

Kakeda.—A few piculs only taken into Godown 
at quotations, but nothing weighed-up at present. 

Hamatsukt and Coarse kinds=A fair amount of 
sales at recent values. 

P.S.—During the day one or two Swiss buyers 
have come with a rush and settled some 1,500 
boxes Filatures and Re-reels. Prices are accord- 
ingly jumping, and the following quotations would 
now be quite impracticable. Exchange is rising 
also, thus causing present purchases to lay down at 
very high figures on the other side. 


























































































quorarions. 
Hanks No. 1b cesesssessneee sss $680 to 700 
Hanks—No, 2 (Shinshu) .. s+ 660 to 670 
Hanks—No, 2 (Joshu).. ++ 650 to 660 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) 640 to 650 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) 630 to 635 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3 615 to 625 
Hanks—No. 3 600 to 610 
Hanks—No. 34 sess 1580 to 599 
Filatures—Extra........ Seb Soo to 850 
latures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ......... Nom. 770 to 790 
latures—No. 14 13/15) 14/16 deniers ssn. 7000770 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 730 to 749 
Filatures—No. 2, 10)15 deniers 730 to 740 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 710 to 720 
bilatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 680 to 690 
Re-rdels—(Shinshu and Oshu) Best No. Nom. 
Re-reels—No, 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 720 to 730 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers . 700 to 710 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 680 to 6g0 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14,20 deniers 650 to 660 
Kakedas—Extia = 
Kabedas--No. 1 - 
Kakedas—No. 1 10 to 750 
Kakedst=Net ae! Te tone 
Kakedas—No. 2}... — 
Kakedas—No. 3... seeeth - 
Kakedas—No. 34 enegsiemainticiene. 
Kakedas—No. 4... - 
Oshu SendaiNo. 2h 2.” = 
Hamatsuli—No. 1,2. 625 to 645 
Hamatsuki—No. 3,4 579 to 590 
Sodai—No. 2} as 
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Export Tables, Raw Silk, to 12th Nov., 1886:— 




















Season 1886 87. 1885-86. 1864-85, 
Daves, Tanne, Range 

rope 3.864 16486 5,472 
America .. 4813 6,128 
Totat .... { Bales 6,26) 11,600 
Piculs 6100 10,752 
Seplemeutsanabiee} foeco Hin TnaGo 
Stock, 12th November... 12,900 6,200 —_-7,650 
Availalle suppliestodate 22,900 17,200 19,600 


WASTE SILK. 

A much larger business here than during the 
previous week, all kinds (except Mawata) partici- 
pating and the sales amounting to 950. picul 
divided thus :—Cocoons (chiefly Tama) 280 piculs, 
Noshi 240 piculs, Kibiso 280 piculs, and Neri 150 
piculs. In addition, the Boyekisha have shipped 
about 180 piculs Voshi by the French mail. 

The general conditions of the Market are the 
same as last week, most of the Tama Cocoons have 
been bought for the United States Market, while 
all other trade is for Europe. Quotations cannot 
be reduced, and although hereand there some 











holders profess to make slight concessions these }* 


reductions are well-nigh imaginary, 

‘The M.M. steamer Mensaleh, 6th instant, carried 
a miscellaneous assortment of 36 bales for various 
continental ports, including 59 bales Vosii “ Direct” 
shipments. The canal-boat Angers has also 100 
bales Cocoons on board for New York. Present 
Export is up to 10,269 piculs, against 3,767 last 
year and 10,977 at same date two years ago. 

Cocoons.—Genuine Pierced exist no more, and 
the business of the week has been in Tama at $70 
per picul. 

Noshi.—A fair amount of business, comprising 
Oshu at $1824, Hachoj1 $150 to $160, Foshu * fine” 
$1523, “assorted” $120 to $125. Nothing done 
in Filatures. 

Kibiso.—A revival in the demand for high class 
Kibiso, the produce of some well known Shinshu 
filatures (like Hakusuru and Tokosha) finding ready 
buyers at $155, while unnamed sorts brought $140. 
In addition to these lines there has been consider- 
able trade in Foshu, averaging about $70 per picul, 
with something in Busht at $55. 

Nevi.—Good demand at long prices—$go being 
freely paid for uncleaned Stock in Shinshu kinds, 


QUOTATIONS. 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 











. $130 to 150 
180 ta 190 
160 to 170 





180 to 190 
140 to 150 
120 to 130 
hinshu, Medium — 
o—Bushu, Good to Best. 


tom Joahu, Best 


150 to 160 
140 to 150 
130 to 130 
110 tors 





\—Joshu, Good 
oshu, Ordinat 

































past seven days at easy prices. Several Tea In- 
Spectors have already taken their de 

America, and transactions are not lik a 
very extensive scale for the remainder of the sea- 
son. Settlements both here and at Kobe are 
326,495 piculs, against 277,555 piculs in 1885. The 
Steamship Oceanic, which sailed on the 30th ultimo, 
took 15,068 Ibs. for New York, 40,691 ibs. for Chi- 
cago, 11,250 Ibs. for Saint Joseph, 208,186 Ibs. for 
Sah Francisco, and 6,663 tbs. for Canada, aggre- 
galing 281,859 Ibs. The Benlarig, which sailed on 
the same date, took 81,781 Ibs. for New York, and 
6,384 Ibs. for Canad gto 88,165Ibs. The 
steamship Kent, which sailed on the 6ih instant, 
took 31,600 Ibs. for Canada only. All the above 
shipments are from Yokohama, The market 
shows no alterations. 


























$12} & under 
134 to 144 





2a} & up'ds 





EXCHANGE. 


Foreign Fxchange, which fluctuated slightly 
early in the week, has again gone a point higher, 
and closes strong at quotations. 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand .. 
Sterling —Bank 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
z Bank sight..........- 

Private 6 months? sight .. 
Bank sight .. 
f rivate ro days’ sight. 
On Sharghai—Bank sight f 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days? sight 
‘On New York—Bank Bills on demand 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight. 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on dem: 
On San Francisco—Private 3o days’ si 

























NOW READY, 


In 3 Parts, Demy 16mo, limp, 
A ROMANIZED JAPANESE READER 
consisting of Jaranesk Anecpotrs, Max 
mts, &c., in easy Written Style, with an Exeuisu 
‘Transtation and Notes. By BASIL HALL 
CHAMBERLAIN, Professor of Japanese and 
Philology in the Imperial University of Japan; 
author of “ A Simplified Grammar cf the Japa- 
nese Language,” &c., &c. 
Part I—Jarangse Text. 
Part I1.—EnGiis TRANSLATION, 
Part III.—Nores. 
PRICE, $2.50. 








The Hrogo News thus refers to the work :-— 








































150 to 160 
toe ee] We nave to, acknowledge the receipt of “A Romanized Japa- 
138 10 148 neve eeades Consiating of apanene ncedotes, maxims, cbs 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best too to 110 | {Snvnr of the Japinese, Language which’ was published 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds .-..1..0 90 to 95| few months ago., The Reader is in three parts of convenient 
o—Joshu, Good to Fair i... 85 to So] size, well bound, and the typography reflects much credit 
ibiso—Joshu, Middling toCommon 70 to 65| upon the Japax Mail olfice, where the work was printed. Part 
Beto eof ts coneains UE of the aneclotes, ey Part 
fae and Part IIL is devoted 10 copious 
on ee - “d fe. ape information concerning the pr rons an 
250 to265 | Incertain cas ring out the i 
; : finer than was possible in the ta 
Export Table, Waste Silk, to 12th Nov., 1886:— | is such an acknowledged authority 
A With the lapanese language, and has always been so thoroughly 
Smason 1886-87, 1885-86. 1884-85. | painstaking and conscientious in the preparation of his various 
Piceis. Picuus, Picts. that may well accep wath confidence 
‘conjunction with the "Sim 
Waste Sill 7546 2,005 s18t "ought to prove of great bene! 
Pierced 2,723 So2 1,790 | engages studying the language of Japa iy 
2 | [foreign resident who’ wishes to speak correctly when venturing 
70126) 707-—Toso77_| spomthe vernacular. 
Settlementsand Direct 7 "eet: Mew newts, |TLondon: Trtswer & Co, Yoxonana: Katty 
spies taut} epee te pices & Watsu, Limited. 
Stock, 12th November... 12,000 7,600 4,700 
a eS Yokohama, June 4th, 1886. 
Availablesuppliestodate 24.300 15,000 20,650 se ene =" 





Exchange.—Foreign on the march, in sympathy 
with a rising Silver Market in London,” Present 
quotations are firm:—Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 
3/433 Documents, 3/48; 6 m/s., Credits, 3/. 

Documents, 3/44; New Yor, 30 d/s., G. $8 
m/s, G. $81}; Paris, 4 m/s. tes. 4.225 6 m/s. 











fes, 4.25. Domestic unchanged. 
Estimated Silk Stock, 12th November, 1886 
Raw. views. Waste, ricuts, 
Hanks .. 2,760 | Pierced Cocoons 








Filature & Re-reels. 7.570  Noshi-ito 








Kakeda ... Tego. Kibiso 
Sendai & fiamatsuki "so | Mawata 
Taysaam Kinds...... 310 Sundries. 
Total piculs......12,900| Total piculs..... 12,000 
TEA. 


Fully 1,800 piculs have been handled during the 
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NOW READY. 


HE EASTERN PIONEER OF WES- 
TERN CIVILIZATION AND THE RE- 
COGNITION HER EFFORTS RECEIVE. 


An Essay on Treaty Revision 
Cuas, S. Env, B.A. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 
On Sale at KELLY & Co.'s, 28, Yokohama 


n japan, by 








Yokohama, April rsth, 1885. 


U 


Conrorate Mark. 





STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &¢, 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN &Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 





WE SOE 


SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


April 10, 1886. 5zins. 
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STEEL RAILS, PLATES, 
ANGLES, TEES, 
TEE-BULBS, Z-BARS, CHANNELS, 


And other Sprcrat Sxcrions; also, Forctxes 


and Castrnes of all kinds. 


THE STEEL COMPANY of SCOTLAND, 


Lourten. 
150, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW, 
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KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
POWDER. 


KEATING’S 





KILLS BUGS, 
FLEAS, 
MOTHS, 
BEETLES, 
THIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS 





MOTHS IN S, 
insect. Sportsmen will find this invaluable for di 
stroying fleas ig their dogs, as also ladies for their 
pet dogs. 

THIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT 
a SALE that it has tempted others to vend a so-called 
article in imitation. The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED 
that packages of th ine powder bear the auto- 
graph of LOMAS KEATING. Sold in Bottles. 


KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING'S WORM TABLETS. 

KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in ap- 
pearance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of 
administering the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL 
or THREAD WORMS. Ir is a pericetly safe and nild 
preparation, and is especially adapted for Children, Sold 
ottles, By all Deuggists. 
Propricto. THOMAS KEATING, London. 
October, 1885. 26 ins. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S: PILLS. 

















PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu 
tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “ Health for all.” The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pills. 
Six SAMUEL BAKER, 


inhis work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—“I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom 1 scrved out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. “These are most usclul to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisties them 
of their value."’ 








SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


is account of hi aordinary travels in China, pub- 

lished in 1371, says—" Uhad with mea quantity of Hollo- 
way's Ointme 1 h 
could excee 
fowls, but d poured in upon us, until at 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that I was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining *stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World. 


May 1st, 1885. 
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SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 26 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Macuinery consrructep FoR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, timitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTCRERS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 





LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 


FOR LocoMor: 
CAST 


Offices :~ 





MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


8 OUNT a P nS:. 


-41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, 


KOEPPEN & WENKE, 


Bertty, $.0., 58, Watprmar-Street. 


LAMP-FACTORY. 


Esraptisurn 1830. 


EXPORT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


WILL 











RN-BOOK: BE SENT GRATIS. 
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{IRONTUBES@ FITTINGS, NOW READY, 


| 66 PANESE VERBS,” bein: 
POR GAS, WATER, STEAM BTC, | SOME JACANESE VERRS) wveing 
LLOYD & LLOYD, 








| Jara Verns of Saving, Sreaxine, TELLING, 


&e, with their related Not 
‘TY CENTS. 

To be obtained at the Office of the Fapan 
Bail, or of Kerry & Warsu, Limited. 











ALBION TUBE WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 











EXTRACT 





FINEST AND  GHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK, FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 
{Nations should feel gratofal."-Seo Annual Sale, 8,000,000 Jars. 

dour & 
and Dealers throaghont Indi 
















Invaluable for for India as 
o's Sig. 2n Efficient Tonic in all 
in hs eases of Weakness. 
iershwing 10 660~ Keeps good in the hottest 
salstiets vite the Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 





LIEDIC'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., L 
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prefectures, 


w|Counr Cuartes Zavusx1, Austro-Hungarian 
| Minister, left for Tomioka the morning of the 
°) 1 sth instant. 

i |Tur Normanton tragedy has occupied public 
se7/ attention throughout the week to the exclusion 
£71 of almost every other topic. 





A prosecution for manslaughter has been insti- 
tuted against the master of the Vormanton by 
the Japanese Government. 


ILL. Prince Haru paid a visit, the rsih 
instant, to the Yushukan in the precincts of the 
Rasukuni Jinja at Kudan. 





Tus Ysukuba Aun arrived at Kobe the ryth 
instant from the Hawaiian Islands, She will 


remain the 





e for a week, 





Me. Yosurkawa, Vice-Minister of State for 
Home Affairs, left Tsu the morning of the 16th 
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The funeral will be from Christ Church to-morrow 
and all friends will kindly accept this 


(Sundav), at 3 p-m., 
intimation. 
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Weekiy Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 


tas 





wvember, at No 261, Muff, Saran Lovrss 
ie), the beloved wite of John Griftin, in 








AGER, 


instant for Yamada, 


Prince ToxvGawa Kerxt, who had been visit- 
ing his mother in Tdkyd, left again for Shi- 
zuuka the 13th instant, 


a erat ladies of Kyoto, adepts in the art of 


are about to establish a 






ting shorthand, 
Phonographic Socie 





Commissioner of Customs at 





Yrcawa, 
will, in addition, undertake the duties 
ippertaining to the position at Osaka. 





Tux tea trade in Kobe is described as being 
dull the daily 
ig no more than 5,0c0 cattie: 









sales 





exeeedin at present, 


avera, 





‘Tue Autumn Meeting of the Kiodo Keiba Kai- 
sha, originally fixed to commence on Saturday 
lust, was posiponed until to-day, 





Viscount Araco died at Kyéto the roth instant 


aiter a long illness. 


Tue total amount of the estimates for the Tokai- 


5,824. 





do Railway is ye 9.68 


New cremation grounds sidllniee Luildings are 


Yoko! 


to be constructed at Kuboyama, 


Tur opening ceremony of the Hokk 
School took place the 13th instantat $ 


Tue Government contemplates establishing 
some other suitabl 


Fine Art Hallin Ueno er 
place. 
Mr. Kes 
been staying in the cay 
14th instant. 








ital, left 





Mr, Cutsaxa, Governor of Okayama, who had 
been staying in the capital, left for Okayama the 


13th instant. 


Viscount Tomtxoxoj!, a chamberlain, and Mr. 
|| House- 


Yamaguchi, a secretary, of the Imp: 
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hama, 
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apporo, 


wernor of Toyama, who had 
for Toyama the 


Normal | 


Tue new dispatch boat Alacrity is daily ex- 
pected to arrive here. She will probably bring 
up the Commodore from Hongkong. 


Messxs, Sunromvea & Co., Konyacho, Tokyo, 
making preparations to constract a 


ue now 
railway from the city to Hachioji. 





gulations, which was 


uthorities to the Cabinet 


\ peavr of the Bourse Re 
submitted by the 3 








Odlice, has been under discussion, 


Tue large demand recently noted from China 
wy porcelain continues, and) manu 
unusually busy, executing the orders received. 








clurers: are 





|Tux ships of the British Sqnadron, with the 
Jexception of the Cleopatra, bave all left this 
hort. The Cleopatra will probably remain here 
everal weeks. 





Or the twenty-eight cities and prefectures which 
were declared infected with cholera only four 
now remain upon the list, the principal of these 
being Osaka, though the number of cases that 





UNIV! 


Mr. Hiraxawa, Commissioner of Customs at 
Niigata, has been transferred to Nagasaki. 


Count Inouye, who went to Shiohara the 12th 
instant, returned to TOkyd the evening of the 
14th instant. 


Preparatory to the Emperor's visit to Kyéto in 
the spring, the water of all the Palace wells is 
to be analysed. 


Mr. Hananusa, late Japanese Minister to Rus- 
sia, who had been staying at Okayama, returned 
to the capital the 15th instant. 


A prart of the Mechanics’ Regulations, which 
had been under compilation by the authorities, 
lias now been completed and will be issued 
shortly. 


H.I.H. Prince Haru visited the Botanical Gar- 
den at the Imperial University, the 13th instant, 
and proceeded to the Fukiage Park the follow- 
ing day. 


Ir is stated that Lieut.-General Count Kuroda, 
who is at present travelling in Europe, has 
received a first-class decoration from H.I.M. 
the Czar. 


MR. Ichikawa Epizo, younger brother of the 
well-known actor, Mr. Ichikawa Danjuro, died 
from kakde the 12th instant at the age of forty- 
two. 


M, Bertrn, of the Naval Department, proceeded 
to the Yokosuka shipbuilding yard the 16th in- 
stant and inspected theZaéao Kan,which is in 
course of construction. 


Pxixce Saxjo, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
and Mr. Sano, Court Councillor, have consented 
to become honorary members of the Japan 
Educational Society. 


A pRoctamation over the signature of His 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor has been issued 
announcing that Japan has entered the Red 
Cross Association. 


Mr. Yosuixawa, Vice-Minister for Home Af- 
fairs, accompanied by the Governors of Kyéto 
and Shiga Ken, recently inspected the works of 
the Kydto-Biwa canal. 





Tue Cricket Match on Saturday last between 
the Club and the Navy ended in a draw on 
time being called. The game was much in 
favour of the Club team. 





Mr. Yanacisurta, of the Sanitary Office, who 
lately returned from Okinawa Prefecture, is at 
present compiling a pamphlet containing a 
report of his visit. 





Viscount Hicasuizono and Mr, Yoneta, cham- 
beilains of the’ Imperial Household, left the 
capital the 13th instant for Katsura, Chiba 
Prefecture, on official business. 





Aw Imperial Ordinance has been promulgated, 
extending the withdrawal from circulation of 
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1 
the old /empo copper coins until the 3rd day of 





the 12th month of the 24th year of Meiji. 


Mr. Yosuta, Vice-Minister of State for the 
Agricultural and Commercial Department, ar- 
rived at Hiroshima the 13th instant to attend 
the Competitive Exhibition there. 


Mr. Havano Snocoro, Japanese Consul at Tien- 
tsin, is now making preparations to open a 
Competitive Exhibition in his locality next year 
with the object of extending trade. 





Tue experimental office of the Marine Products 
Bureau has requested Japanese Consuls in te 
United States to report on the prospect of sell- 
ing oil obtained from whales and swash. 





Mr. Arréa Nacao, a senator, and Viscount 
Kamei, who are to leave for Europe to complete 
their studies, were admitted the 13th instant to 
take a farewell audience of M.I.M. the Emperor. 


Tue new buildings for the High Normal School 
have lately been completed at a cost of sen 
320,000. It is stated that the opening cere- 
mony will take place in the beginning of next 
year. 


Mr. Teranara, assistant commissioner of the 
Police Bureau, who was expected to return to 
the capital from an official visit to Kydto and 
neighbourhood, will remain in Kobe for some 
time. 


Tue meetings of the TOky6 Law Association, 
which had been temporarily suspended, were 
reopened the 12th instant at Tokyo Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ Association premises at 
Kobikicho. 


Count Nisnt Sany6, a chamberlain of the Im- 
perial Household, who left for the Detatched 
Palace at Togashima, Hakone, the roth instant 
on official business, returned to the capital the 
15th instant. 


Tuere Imperial Highnesses Princes and Prin- 
cesses Arisugawa, Fushimi, Kitashirakawa, and 
Arisugawa (third grade) visited the buildings 
of the new Imperial Palace the 13th instant and 
inspected the various apartments. 








Tue drawing of Five, Six, and Seven per Cent. 
Pension Bonds took place the 13th inst. in the 
City Government Office in the presence of 
officials from the National Debt and Record 
Bureaux in the Finance Department. 


‘Ture twelfth conference in connection with treaty 
revision was held the 15th instant at a.m, in the 
Foreign Office. All the foreign representatives 
were present as usual. The thirteenth con- 
ference is fixed for the 22nd instant at 2 p.m. 


A. very successful concert was given on Satnr- 
day last, in the hall of the Kunméa-in (Blind 
and Dumb School), the programme consisting 
of Japanese, Chinese, and foreign music. The 
receipts go to the benefit of the institution. 


HLM. tae Emperor proceeded to the Fukiage 
Park the 15th instant and visited the various 
apartments of the new Imperial Palace. Aficr- 
wards His Majesty witnessed a game of polo, 
which was played by students of the 
School and a number of officials in the Imperial 
Household. 


Peers 


Ir is stated that H.1.M. the Emperor has given 
private intimation to the authorities that he will 
visit Kydto in January next year when the 
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twenticth anniversary of the His late 1.M. 
The date of His 3 
will be no! 
month. 





| Komei will take place. 
jesty’s departure from the capi! 
before the middle of ni 








yen § note issued by the Nippon Ginko. It is 
stated that the note is so closely imitated that 
there is some difficulty in distinguishing it from 
a genuine one. 


Tue residents at Mito, Ota, and Nakaminato, 
in Ibaraki Prefecture are making preparations 
to construct a private railway from Mito to 
Kayama, in order to connect with the North- 
Eastern line of the Japan Railway Company 
and afford more facility of communication be- 
tween TOky6 and that locality. 





AccorDING to investigations made during Sep- 
tember last, the total number of Japanese re- 
sidents in Fusan was 1,874, of whom 919 were 
males and 865 females, living in 430 houses. 
The total number of Japanese residents in 
Gensan during the same period was 284, of 
whom 179 were males and 105 females, living 
in 75 houses. 


Ir is stated that the business in Kyoto of Vis- 
count Tominokoji, chamberlain, and Mr. Yama- 
guchi, secretary of the Imperial Household, is 
to make arrangements for the reception of 
H.I.M. the Emperor, who proposes to attend 
the ceremony of the twentieth anniversary of 
His late ILM. Komei, which will take place at 
Kyoto the 30th January, 1887. 


StaGNation continues in the Import market, 
the condition of trade in that direction being 
rather more accentuated this week than last, 
In Yarns, Cotton Piece-goods, and Woollens 
business has been of a retail character 
extent, and prices are consequently nominal 
all round. Little has been done in Metals 
of any description, only dribbling sales 
Kerosene are reported, and Sugar has been 
sold in small lots only which make no im- 
pression on the stocks. Of Exports, Silk he 
been largely dealt in at long figures, mostly 
for Europe; but the stock is still heavy and 
arrivals come freely. In Waste Silk much 
less has been done, the prices demanded 
on a steadily rising exchange having made 
buyers cautious. Tea begins to drag, and re- 
ports from quarters of consumption are not en- 
couraging. Foreign Exchange has risen steadily 
day by day, and closes firm with indications of 
a further upward movement. 
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Tue public will learn with satisfaction that pro- 
ceedings have been instituted by the Prefect of 
Hydgo against Captain Drake, ofthe Normanton, 
on a charge of homicide. Application for a 
summons was made on the r2th instant, and 





the process of swearing informations commenced 





on the 15th. The charge is preferred under 
State for Home 
Affairs and for Communications, who appear as 
accusers. The legal conduct of the case has 
been entrusted to J. F. Lowder and Mr.} 
Masujima, who left for Kobe on Saturday 
night. Mr, Tsukahara, a Councillor of the 
Department of State for Home Affairs, ac-| 
companied by Commander Squire, late Royal] 


Navy, and now in the service of Marine) 


instructions from the Ministers of 











Tue officials of the First National Bank have} 
lately discovered a counterfeit of the convertible] 


Bureau, took passage at the same time on 
the same business. We are glad that the 
Government have decided to take this step, 
because the affair, if left at this stage, would 
constitute a lasting stain on the reputation of 
British seamen and must seriously impair the 
character of English justice in the minds of the 
Japanese nation. It is beyond question that, 
were the cases reversed, had the abandoned pas- 
gers been European and the crew that 
abandoned them Japanese, the indignation 
of the foreign community would be expressed 
in vehement terms. We cannot recognise that 
a difference of nationality ought either to affect 
our sympathy with the unfortunate sufferers, or 
to extenuate the culpability of those who 
abandoned them to their fate. Whatever be 
the result of the proceedings now in process at 
Kobe, they will at least have the effect of eluci- 
dating the catastrophe. We sincerely hope 
that their issue will be to relieve the chief actors 
from the stigma now attaching them, or, if that 
be not possible, that British justice will be at 
least absolved from the imputation of condon- 
ing, when exercised towards Japanese, conduct 
which would be bitterly condemned had Eng- 
lish men and English women been its victims. 





at 

The preliminary stage of this trial affords an 
interesting example of the machinery which has 
been set up in Japan by foreign Powers for the 
administration of justice. Great Britain cer- 
tainly has less to reproach herself with on 
this score than any of her Treaty asso- 
ciates. Her Kanagawa Court is well equipped, 
and offers to a foreign suitor all the facilities 
and guarantees which can be reasonably desired. 
Yet even in her case something very like a 
travesty is unavoidable in connection with the 
arraignment of Captain Drake. For the same 
official who, as President of a Naval Court of 
Inquiry, recorded his deliberate verdict that 
“the master and officers of the Vormanton did 
everything in their power to save life,” has now to 
sit in a magisterial capacity at an investigation 
in which the same Captain stands charged with 
homicide for criminal neglet of the means at his 
disposal to save life. Nothing could be conceived 
more inconsistent with all the first principles of 
impartial investigation. A Consul’s primary and 
most important function is to act as the client 
of his nationals in all their disputes with stran- 
gers. The consequence is that he often finds 
himself compelled to perform the réle of an 
advocate one day and of a judge the next in the 
same affair, But to have to preside judicially 
at an investigation in which a decision publicly 
delivered by himself is challenged, demands an 
almost supernatural duality of mind. Probably 
there are some of Her Majesty's Consuls who by 
long training and constant effort have developed 
this twin capacity, But to educate themselves to 
such a point of self-abstraction cannot be much 
more diflicult for them than itis forothers to believe 
that the feat has been accomplished. Japanese 
who consider the matter attentively must find it 
very like a solemn farce, and may be pardoned 
iction does not 
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if their faith in Consular juri 
survive the discovery. 
ae 

The Hecht Shimbun states that Mr. Kuroda, 
a counsellor of the Home Office, accompanied 
by Mr. Nishida, a clerk, was to have left 
the 14th instant for Kobe with the object of 
reporting on the locality (in the Kii Channel) 


where the Normanton was wrecked. The 
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Departments of Home Affairs and Communica- 
tions PFopose to lay a protest before the 
British Consul at Kobe relating to the Norman- 
fon affair. The Japanese Government have 
requested the authorities to see that the crew of 
the Nor manéon donot escape, a rumour prevail- 
ing that some have already left. 
doubtful whether the bodies of any of the 25 
passengers have yet been found up to this date, 
and therefore Mr, Kuroda has been ordered to 
make enquiries on this point. 








. 
mec 

The Marnicht Shimbun says that Mr. Uchi- 
mi, Governor of Hydgo, has taken the prelimi- 
nary steps towards a prosecution on receiving 
instructions from Count Yamagata and Admiral 
Enomoto, both Ministers having decided to 
appeal against the judgment of the recent 
Court. Application has been made for the 
detention of Captain Drake, but no complaint 
as to manslaughter has been made. 


me 

We (Fapan Mail) understand that two of the 
engineers of the Normanton, who arrived in 
Yokohama by the Zudasayo aru on Friday, 
have been sent back to Kobe. 


* 
ee 








The five leading metropolitan 
papers publish the following unif 
ment in their issues of Saturda 


“The remains of the Japan 
travelled in the Normanton lie at the bottom of the 
sea off the coast of Kii, while the master and crew of 
the vessel, on whom devolved the responsibility of 
providing for the passengers’ safety not only landed 
safely, but have also been absolved of all blume by 
Naval Court of Inquiry assembled at the British Con- 
sulate, Kobe, ‘There being not a single Japanese 
survivor of the catastrophe, we are unfortunately 
deprived of all evidence on the side of our un- 
happy countrymen and countrywomen. We have, 
however, the satisfaction of observing that the 
views expressed in our columns on the subject are 
endorsed by not only the Japanese but also the foreign 
community. Our position as journalists constitutes 
usa convenient medium of communication with the 
public, and we, the editors of the undermentioned 
Papers, have therefore jointly resolved to invite the 
aid of charitable persons on behalf of the families of 
the unhappy victims of the catastrophe. We are pre- 
pared to receive subscriptions for this purpose, under 
the following arrangements :— 


panese news- 





orm announce- 






passengers who 































1, There shall be no limit as to the amount of each 
iption, but limits of from 1 to 10 yen are sug- 





2, The list shall be closed on December roth, 
3. The names of subscribers shall be published in 
our columns from time to time, 


4. The money collected shall be transmitted to the 


families of the deceased through the hands of the pro-| 


per authorities, 
5. The amount of the subscriptions and all accounts 
relating to them shall be published in full. 
We pray our countrymen to show their generosity 
by sending contributions, however small, to any of the 
undermentioned offi 






imbun Of 
nbun Office. 
ndun Oflice. 





The Mainichi § 
The Nichi Nicki Shimbun Otiice. 


* be * 

Among the circumstances which contributed 
to deepen the suspicion engendered by the Nor- 
manton catastrophe, the death of the Lascars 
who escaped from the ship was not the least 
remarkable. There were among the crew twelve 
Lascars serving in the capacity of firemen. 
Three of these entered the starboard life-boat 
with the chief] officer and the carpenter, and 
although the two Europeans reached the shore 
in safety, the three Lascars perished from ex- 
posure. It scemed strange that one night in 
an open boat under a Japanese autumnal sky 
should have killed these three firemen, 
and the pnblic was not unnaturally disposed to 
attribute their death to the unfortunaje_fatality 
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that attended all the Orientals in the Vormanton. 
Subsequent information shows, however, that 
the exposure which cost the Lascars their lives 
proved nearly as fatal to their European com- 
pa It will be remembered that in the act 
of lowering the starboard life-boat she upset, 
precipitating her crew into the water. At the 






last moment the chief officer, observing that she 
| : A 
j had righted, jumped into her and was followed 


by the carpenter. The boat was then nearly full 
of water, and being without oars, drifted all night 
at the mercy of the wind and waves. In the morn- 
ing Japanese boats put off from the shore and 
brought her in, when the Lascars were found to 
be heyond help and the two Europeans were in 
a fainting condition. The Naval Court of In- 
quiry did not trouble itself to ask how the five 
men passed the night in the life-boat, and we 
are consequently left to guess whether the toil 
of baling or any other hardship was added to 
the suffering of wet and exposure. But 
is at least satisfactory to know that 
death of the Lascars is intelligibly explained. 
On the other hand, the fact that the chief officer 
and his companions had to escape in a boat full 
of water and without oars, leaving four other 
fully equipped boats hanging on the davits of 
the Normanton, suggests a vivid idea of the con- 
fusion that must have prevailed in the ship. 
+ 
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The charitable efforts of the five leading metro- 


politan journals on behalf of the relatives of the 
passengers who lost their lives in the Normanton 











ire meeting with great success. Subscriptions 
are coming in rapidly. The published names 
of contributors already include those of many 


|high oflicials and leading residents of TOkyé: 





Nabeshima, has addressed the following 
to each of the five journals that have 
taken a leading part in the movement :— 
Gexties 
of addressing you 
ladies and gentle 
with regard tot 





The pleasant duty devolves upon me 

n the name of the undermentioned 
nen. ‘The reports thus far published 
ve wreck of the steamship Normanton 














show that all Orientals who were on board perished, 

with the exception of one Chinese boy, while all the 

Occidentals, with the exception of one who met his 
y 


death cident, survive 
fac . in this ‘instance, has been very unkind to 
the people of the East, Confining our attention for the 
moment to the case of our own countrymen and 
countrywomen, it would seem that their death must 
be attributed to one of two causes—either they were 
abandoned to their fate by the so-called “ civilized" 
Occidentals ; or, obeying a chivalrous instinct, they 
generously sacrificed themselves so as not to obstruct 
the safety of the Westerns, to whom life is very pre- 
cious, On either hypothesis, the calamity that over- 
took our unfortunate compatriots is to be sincerely 
pitied, and our sympathy with the dead has been in- 
tensitied by the finding Of the Naval Court of Inquiry 
assembled at Kobe, It is for us, whose nationals were 
the victims of the catastrophe, to do something which 
may soothe the spirits of the departed and mitigate 
the sorrow of their mourning relatives. Observing 
that you have promptly taken steps with this 
object, the undermentioned ladies and gentlemen 
have commissioned me to convey to you their heart- 
felt approval of your efforts, and to forward their 
several contributions to the fund you are collecting. 
Your obedient servant, 


If such be really the 





























Ky. Napesuima. 





The names of the ladies}and gentlemen on 
whose behalf Mr. Nabeshima writes are: Coun- 


tess Yamagata, Count and Countess Toda, | 


Countand Countess Maeda, Baron and Baroness 
Nagaoka, Count Sagara, Count Matsudaira, 
Mr. and Mrs. Iwasaki, Mr. and Mrs. T. Ma- 
suda, Dr. and Mrs. Takagi, Mr. and Mrs. 
Shibusawa, Mr, K, Nakayama, Mr. K. Sue- 
mats, Mr. and Mrs. K, Nabeshima, Mr. and 
Mrs. M. Ito, and Marquis andj Marchioness 
Nabeshima. 








® 
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We refrain from translating the articles which 

continue to appear in the vernacular press on 


UNIV! 
U 


the subject of the loss of the Vormanton. Our 
readers have already been rendered sufliciently 
cognisant of the strong public feeling excited 
by the news of that sad catastrophe. But the 
remarks of the Hoch? Shimbun deserve special 
notice, That journal at the outset discussed the 
affair in terms which veiled sharp sarcasm under 
a guise of moderation. It condemned the 
conduct of the master and crew sufficiently 
plainly, and traversed the judgment of the Naval 
Court of Inquiry. At the same time it reminded 
its readers that a distinction should be drawn 
between regular passenger ships and ordinary 
cargo vessels like the Vormanton. In the latter 
no proper provision is made for passengers; 
they are shipped, pretty much as merchandise, 
at cheap rates, and if they subject themselves to 
the perils of the sea under such conditions, that 
is their own look-out. But the real sting of the 
Hoch#'sremarks is contained in the last paragraph. 
Our contemporary there observes that the Wor- 
manton catastrophe is, after all, a mere bagatelle 
compared with the treatment which the passen- 
gers ina much larger vessel called ‘apan are 
receiving at the hands of foreign nations. This 
is a biting criticism, and most apposite. Just 
as the crew of the Vormanéon left the passen- 
gers to perish and provided only for their own 
safety, so European nations, thinking only of 
what advantage they may severally derive from 
Japan’s helplessness, leave her to struggle with 
difficulties which were chiefly created and are 
rendered insuperable by their unscrupulous sel- 
fishness. 











* 
ace 


“ Sub-Judice's" protest, which appears in our 
correspondence columns, is timely but scarcely 
quite accurate. Since the fact became known 
that an action for manslaughter was about to be 
brought against Captain Drake, of the Vorman- 
fon, the foreign press of this settlement cannot 
be said to have ‘sided against him.” With the 
circumstances of the shipwreck and the pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Inquiry alone before 
us, it would have been a distinct neglect of 
duty to refrain from criticism. But the news 
that a criminal action has been instituted 
precludes further comment. We trust and 
believe that a similar reticence will be observed 
by the vernacular press. The Mainichi Shim- 
éun of yesterday, it is true, contains a picture 
which is not only an untrue representation of 
the catastrophe, so far as the evidence indicates, 
but seems also designed to serve no purpose 
other than the mischievous excitement of public 
opinion, The picture shows a number of Japa- 
nese, men and women, struggling among waves 
that sweep over the deck of a sinking ship, while 
in the distance three boats fulls of foreign sailors 
pull quietly away, and in the stern of one a man 
stands up pointing, apparently in derision, to 
the unfortunates who are perishing with the 
wreck. The M/arnicht Shimbun does net add 
| to its reputation by this virulent caricature. It 
is not the function of a respectable journal to 
rouse unjust resentment in the minds of its 
readers, or to prostitute its columns to the 
malicious distortion of facts. At present the 
sympathy of the foreign residents is with the 
Japanese, but indiscretions such as that per- 
petrated by the Afarnichi Shimbun cannot fail 
to weaken, and, if continued, to alienate this 
feeling. 





* 
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The excitement about the Morman/on affair 
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read in the vernacular press that the two sons 
of Mr. C. Miyagi, one of the sufferers, ap- 
plied to Messrs. Takanashi and Masuda to 
institute a suit for damages before the British 
Consular Court in Yokohama against the master 
of the wrecked steamer. But Messrs. Taka- 
nashi and Masuda, believing that a better course 
would be to bring the suit in the name of the 
relatives of all the deceased passengers, have 
addressed a circular to the relatives offering 
their services gratis. It is further stated that 
these two lawyers are supported by Mr, Shibu- 
sawa and a number of other wealthy merchants 
in Téky6, who have engaged to bear the whole 
expenses of the suit. The conduct of the case 
in the local court has been entrusted, it is said, 
to Mr. Kirkwood, and the resolve is to carry it 
even to England until justice is obtained. Mean- 
while, Mr. Shimada, editor of the Mainichi Shim- 
bun, and Mr. Kurisu, a Yokohama merchant, have 
applied to the Minister of State for Home Affairs 
for permission to examine the wreck by the aid of 
divers at their own expense, and have com- 
menced negotiations for that purpose. This 
step is doubtless prompted by a_ suspicion 
entertained in some quarters that the Japanese 
passengers were shut into a cabin at the time 
of the wreck and thus prevented from availing 
themselves of the boats. But the latest in- 
formation is that just before the vessel went under 
water, the passengers were seen ina group at her 
bows. In that position they were addressed by the 
crew of one of the boats, and told to jump into 
the sea, when the boat would pick them up. 
But they shrank from doing so. Another state- 
ment is that the Law Association, a Society 
formed by Professors of the Imperial Universit 

and lawyers, was to hold an extraordinary 
meeting last evening in the lecture-hall of 
the Department of Jurisprudence for the pur- 
pose of voting upon four resolutions with 
reference to the Normanion catastrophe. We 
also read that the students of the Meiji Héritsu 
Gakko, one of the most flourishing private 
schools of law in the capital, helda meeting the 
night of the 14th inst. at the Kaikaro restaurant 
and resolved unanimously to offer their services 
gratis for conducting legal proceedings on be- 
half of the families of the drowned passengers. 
Their aid is, however, rendered superfluous by 
the action of Messrs. Takanashi and Masuda. 

* * * 

The lecture delivered on Sunday in the Yoko- 
hama Machigaisho by Mr. G, Fukuchi (of the 
Nichi Nichi.Shimbun) was attended by over 
three thousand persons, many being unable to 
gain admittance. The excitementiwas so great 
among the audience that the assistance of the 
police had to be obtained before the lecturer 
could get a hearing. Mr. Fukuchi spoke of 
the disaster at some length, and suggested that 
subscriptions should be collected for the pur- 
pose gf defraying the expense of searching 
for the bodies of the passengers. 
pointed out that in the meantime it will be ad- 
visable that Japanese should not take passage 
in cargo ships, apart altogether from the ques- 
tion of what flag they sail under. 








* 
ee 

Referring to the Vorman/on case, the Hiogo 
Wews of the 16th instant says:—When the 
charge of manslaughter brought by the Japa- 
nese authorities against the Captain of the 
Normanton came on for hearing yesterday in 
H.B.M.’s Court and application was made for a 
postponement until to-day, as| Mr. Lowder, who 


Digitized by 


He also} 


Goc Ig 


conducts the prosecution, was on board the 
Teheran, and the vessel had not arrived. The 
Court granted the application and admitted 
the accused to bail. In addition to Mr. Lowder, 
the Zeheran brought down Mr. Tsukahara 
Shuzo, Chief Commissioner of the Marine 
office, Captain Squire, R.N., and Mr. A. F. 
Macnab, also of the same department. We are 
informed that the preliminary inquiry will he 
held in private, only those officially connected 
with the case being permuted to be present. 


e*e 
an be very little doubt, we imagine, 








There 
that the telegram from Kobe which we extract 
from the vernacular press, to the effect that 
British firms at Kobe are to be boycotted until 
justice is obtained against Captain Drake of the 
Normanton, is purely a figment of some giddy 
reporter’simagination. TheA/ainichi Shimbun 
has already made itself notorious by publishing 
acaricature calculated solely to inflame public 
passion, and it does not mitigate the unpleasant 
impression by ventilating rumours of such an 
extravagant nature as that under consideration. 
Indeed, we are emphatically of opinion that both 
the press and the public are carrying this Mor- 
manton agitation beyond all reasonable limits. 
It will be a most unfortunate sequel to a sad 
catastrophe should the Japanese nation show it- 
self incapable of preserving, in the presence of a 
judicial investigation, that calm and impartial 
demeanour which the first principles of moral 





civilization dictate. 
* = * 

Addresses on the Normanton case were given 
on Thursday evening at the Yokohama Machigai- 
sho before a meeting numbering overa thousand 
persons, and including several foreigners. 
Messrs. Norita Yakichi and Tomita Gentaro 
delivered an “Appeal to the community of 
Yokohama-ku,” in which they described the 
manner in which the officers and crew of 
the vessel were rescued while the passengers 
were left behind. They suggested that a full 
report of the proceedings at this meeting, signed 
by the Japanese residents in Yokohama, be sent 
to the London Zimes and other joumals in the 
West in order that the matter should be brought 
fully before all the world. For this purpose 
it was proposed to raise a fund to defray the ex- 
penses, any sum that remained to be given to the 
families of the passengers. The first letter would 
probably be sent by the Gaeltc. Mr. Ogawa 
Michizo, Mr. Koezuka Kin, and Mr. Sk 
also spoke, the latter stating that he had received 
a telegram from Kobe to the effect that the chief 
officer saidithe loss of the passengers was caused 
by the fact that the order to save them was 
given too late. The meeting terminated about 
ten o'clock. 





mada 
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Addresses under the auspices of the five 
leading Tdky6 journals will be given the 23rd 
instant in TOky6 in reference to the Vormanton 
affair, and the money realized by the sale of 
tickets will be contributed to the relief fund for 
the families of drowned passengers. The pro- 


building for that purpose, but the matter has 
not yet been settled. The lecturers are as 
| follows:—Messrs. Fukuchi (Michs Vich?), Sue- 
|hiro (Choya), Numa (Mainichi), Nakami- 
gawa (Fiji), and Fujita (och 


* 
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address himself directly to the journal which he 
ie" Publishes, in the columns of the Fapan 


e 








prietor of the Shintomi Theatre has offered the | 


A writer, who apparently lacks resolution to] 


Gazef/e, a letter traversing our statement that, 
since the public announcement of a criminal 
suit being instituted against Captain Drake 
of the Normanton, the foreign local press 
had not prejudiced his cause. The writer 
points out that an article inimical to Captain 
Drake appeared in our own columns. simul- 
taneously with the announcement that a cri- 
minal action was about to be instituted. 
j This criticism looks just. But the fact is that 
our article was in reply to a letter published 
by Captain Drake himself, in which our previous 
statements with regard to the Vormantéon affair 
were characterised as “extraordinary ;” and 
further, if the Zapan Gazette's correspondent 
will examine the article, he will observe that 
we confined ourselves strictly to a discus- 
sion of the evidence laid before the Naval 
Court of Inquiry. Such a course was per- 
fectly legitimate, and does not merit any of 
the strictures implied in the letter of the 
Gazeéte's correspondent. It is absurd to sup- 
pose that the interests of justice forbid a 
newspaper to comment on the published 
proceedings of a Court because the same 
case is about to be reopened by another 
Court of a totally different nature. Captain 
Drake appealed to the public, declaring his con- 
viction that when the whole of the evidence 
elicited by the Naval Court was published, he 
would be acquitted of blame. We simply an- 
swered his challenge by reviewing the evidence, 
and showing what slender ground it offered in 
support of his conviction. 





* ; * 

When the court was opened yesterday (16th 
Nov.) for the hearing of the charge brought 
against the Captain of the Normanton, it be- 
came apparent that no restriction would be 
placed upon the attendance of the public. Our 
statement that the matter would probably assume 
the form of a private inquiry was, therefore, in 
error. It is very evident that the proceedings 
jare attracting a great deal of attention among 
the Japanese, judging from the number of offi- 
cials and others who were present in court 
yesterday (16th). The case will seemingly 
occupy some considerable time, and is to be 
resumed at ten o'clock this (17th) forenoon.— 


Hiogo News. 
* 


ane 
The Japanese papers publish the following 
telegrams :— 
(Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 
Kobe, November 13th 4 p.m. 
The Governor of Hyogo presented a complaint 
the day before yesterday in H.B.M. Court against 
Captain Drake of the Normanton for the crime of 
manslaughter. ‘The Court will be re-opened the 
day’ after to-morrow. Mr. Creagh, Editor of the 
Hyogo News, represents the Governor, and Mr. 
Kirkwood is expected to arrive from Tokyd. 
(Choya Shimbun). 
Kobe, November 13th, noon. 
Captain Drake was arrested last night and the 
British Consul (?) at Yokohama will arrive here to 
preside over the Court. 
(Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 
Kobe, November 15th, 3.40 p.m. 
The preliminary examination in regard to the 
Normanton case, which was to have been opened 
to-day, has becn postponed till to-morrow. Mr. 
Lowder arrived here to-day. 
H.B.M.’s Judge is expected to arrive to attend 
the trial. 
Mr. Kuroda, Counsellor, has not arrived yet. 
He will probably go to Wakayama. 
(Mainichi Shimbun) 
Kobe, November 15th, 2.50 p.m. 
Mr. Tsukahara, chief commissioner of the 
Marine Bureau, arrived here to-day at noon, 
(Hochi Shimbun.) 
Kobe, November 15th, 2 p.m. 


OM; Kuirédayrgounsellor, who was to have gone 
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to Hishu to investigate the cireumasnees of the 

Normanton afiair, has not yet arsived. 
Moe. Lowder, representi unese Govern: 
ment atrived to-d 
(Nichi 


Kobe, November 10th, 3.30 pam. 














‘The preliminary examination in the Vormanton 
case was opened to-day in H.B.M. Court, Messts 
Lowder, Masujima, ‘Iukahara, and two foreign 
ers were associated with the Cont. ‘The deen 
dant applied to the Court for a postponement until 
he could summen a bartister fron Shanghai. He 
paid $4,000 to the Court as bail. 

(Mainichi Shimbun ) 
Kobe, November 16th, 5 pa 

The preliminary examination of Captain Diake 
and others was held to-day at to o'clock in the 
morning and againat 2pm. ‘The public were 
allowed to attend the Cowit both in the forenoon 
and afterncon, 

Mr. Kuroda, Counsellor, arrived to-day at 9.30 
a.m. 








(Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 
Kobe, November 17th, 4 30 pam. 
The preliminary examination in connection with 
the Normanton case was opened to-day. The 
attendance of the public was allowed yesterday. 
the Governor of Wakayama arsived here to-day. 
Mr. Kuroda, counsellor, will leave here to 
morrow tor Wakayama. 
It is sumoured that the case will be transferred 
to Yokohama, 
Mr. Masujima leaves by to-day’s steamer for 
Yokohama, 








(Mainichi Shimbun.) 
Kobe, November 17th, 3.20 p.m. 
The Normanton case was ayain opened to-day. 
‘the Governor of Hyogo visited the British Con 
sul to-day, 
Its stated that the leading merchants in Kube 
have decided not to carry on ade with English 
firms until the conclusion of the present actio 


(Hochi Shimbun.) 
Kobe, November 17th, 4.45 pom. 
Mr. Masujima, who represents the Governor, 
has left to lodge preliminary notice with a view to 
the removal ot the case to Yokwhama, 
(Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 
Kobe, November 18th, 3.05 p.m. 



































The preliminary examination in connection with 
the Vormanton case was opened to-day. 

Mr. Kuroda, Counstlor, accompanied by Mr. 
Matsumoto, Governorot Wakayania, leaves to-day 
for Kishuin the fuiria Maru.” A diving bell was 
also shipped on the steamer, 








imbun ) 
Kohe, November 18ih, 3.20 pam. 


William W first 


states that the de 





mate of the Normanton, 
Tet the passengers wos caused 
by the order to save them being piven too late, 
Kobe, Nevember 18th, 1015 a.m. 
Messrs. Ooka and Hatano arrived last night 
and immediately had interview with Mr. 
Kuroda, relating to the diving eperations at the 
wieck. 





Kobe, November 18:h, 250 p.m. 
‘The preliminary examination was opened to 
day and all the crew examined, T 
testimony was generally against the capt 
Kobe, November 18th, 
‘The departure of Mr. Kuroda has Leen post 
poned til to-morrow. 








2.50 pam. 


. 
awe 
A subscription has been opened 


on behalf of the families of the unfortunate 


this office 





Japanese who lost their lives inthe Normanton 
We feel that it would be quite sup 





ons to 
say anything in recommen.tation of a charity 
to 


which will appeal at or the 





generon 





instincts of the foreign community. 
cumstance Le poinial 
namely, that by pecuniary relief alone can 
some antidote be provided for the pait/ul 
pression which this sad event has prone 
throughout Japan. 
newspaper articles, nor even memorials arc 
likely to reach the remote districts where the 
homes of the mourners are But sub- 
stantial succour, following quickly on the foot 
steps of the evil news, may do much to restore 
the confidence which the catastrophe has 
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may, however, out 
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induubtedly shaken, ‘The following subscrip- 
tions have been already received : 
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\ concert was given on Saturday last in the 
Hall of Kunmé-ain (Blind and Dumb School), 
Okyé, in aid of the funds of that institution, the 
programme being a mixture of Japanese, Chi- 
nese, and foreign music, both vocal and instru- 
mental. There was a large attendance, many 
persons being compelled to stand, and the funds 
of the Kunmé-ain must have benefited con- 
siderably by the venture, The managers were 
evidently unaccustoned to the business, as the 
audience was kept w 
before the first piece on the programme was 
commenced, although some Japanese music 
was given by inmates of the institution during 
ris time three kotos and a samisen—a 
sort of “playing in” the house. The 
piece, the “ Tsuru-nosugomori,” was played 
on a koto, two kokius, samisen, and fuye, as 
The 
inusicians, who soon proved themselves to be 
skilled performers, were well rewarded with ap- 
plause. ‘The Chinese music was discoursed by 
a hand of ten, which included three wood-wind 
and five string instruments, and two drums, 
picces being the “Shoka-raku” and the 
These were also performers of a 
high class, and were loudly This 
part of the concluded with the 
“Shochikubai,” which was excellently rendered, 
though somewhat tedious on account of. its 
length, Some members of the Institute of 
Music, under the direction of Professor Sauvlet, 
next appeared in three vocal efforts, the last 
Ieing a choral morceau from “Il Trovatore.” 











ing exactly half-an-hour 





on 





first 





was also the “Sarashi” which followed. 











the 


* Raishinto.” 





applauded. 


of the programme 








Phe choir was not nicely by 





need, the soprani 





—the sweetness of which was and then} 


now 





heard—heing dominated by the voices of more 





than three times the number of male organs 
of indifferent timbre, They sang in time, how- 


ever, and considering the institution has not long 
heen established, are to be congratulated upon 
the progress made. Likemany amateurs in other 
countries, however, they appear to have missed 
the first lesson in singing—* please open your 
mouth.” This was followed by two male mem- 
bers of the Institute of Music performing on the 


piano, and these were succeeded by three young 





of both parties receiving a recognition at the 
hands of the audience. The next items were a 
polka and a gavotte by an orchestra compri- 
sing nine violins, three bass viols, and a contra 
basso, The pieces were simple and went well, 
the first violin being played by a young lady, 
whose tones were excellent and whose bowing 
was workmanlike. A lady from Yokohama 
and Professor Sauvlet then played Reissiger's 
“Felsenmuhle;” another lady from Yoko- 
hama sang the “ Jewel Song” from “ Faust” 
(in French), and a very successful con- 
cert was brought to a close by an orchestra 
from this Settlement rendering in a manner 
well known to most readers the popular overture 
to Suppé's “ Poet and Peasant,” each of which 
was much appreciated and duly applauded, 
We are glad to see that so laudable an 
object as the augmentation of the funds of 
the Kunméain received the valuable and 
ready assistanee of foreign amateurs, and the 
managers of the institution may be assured that 
a similar programme will, after a short interval, 
again attract a large audience. The Japanese 
and Chinese music is novel to many, the pro- 
gress of the members of the Institute is interest- 
ing, and the efforts of the foreign amateurs are 
always appreciated. 
ee ee 

Tue value of Bulgaria to Russia on her way to 
Constantinople is well known, but the intrinsic 
value of the country, apart from political con- 
siderations, is often overlooked. Bulgaria pro- 
per, as constituted by the Berlin Congress, 
counts about two million of people. By 
a trifling extension of its Present extremely 
primitive agriculture, the land could easily 
sustain ten million inhabitants, and by a few 
improvements in tilling and cultivation it could 
maintain about five million more. Only a sixth 
of this extremely fertile country has been brought 
under cultivation, It would easily yield an 
abundance of tobacco, cotton, roses, iron, and 
timber of every variety. Wool and meat could 
be made articles of export, and the production 
of silk would be nowhere more Temunerative, 
Asia Minor excepted. he state of Society, too 
would favour the rapid growth of the national 
resources. A nation of small proprietors, 
the Bulgarians know neither want nor depend- 
ence, All have enough to live ; great landed 
proprietors and an aristocracy are unknown, 
While the Servian is merry, impulsive, and not 
over-inclined to work, the Bulgarian is quiet, 
slow, and steady, even stubborn, Austria im. 
ports most, then England, then Roumania. 
France participated in an import of 90,000,000 
francs in 1882 only to the extent of 3,000,000, 
German imports passing through Austrian 
hands cannot well be estimated. One third of 
the country’s revenue goes to defray the ex- 
penses of the military budget, There are no 
debts, but the peasants are unusually loath to 
pay taxes. Hence has arisen the necessity of 
borrowing money to meet the expenses of 
the Servian war, in connection with which 
Russia is said to offer a loan on conditions 
more political than financial. Russia has lost 
a great deal of prestige in the country owing 
to her general policy as well as to the desire on 
her part to fill high positions in the army andin 
the civil administration with Russians rather 
than Bulgarians. Some of her most determined 
opponents in Bulgaria first became estranged 
from her by areal or fancied failure on her 
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return of Russian officers to Bulgaria is looked 
forward to with little complaisance by those 
who profited by their recall. The fact that 
Russian soldiers and men-of-war have been 
sent to Bourgas, a town where the Pro-Russia 
party is strongest, may indicate that Russia 
hopes to restore her prestige only by the drastic 
remedy of occupation. If such be the case, a 
great crisis is at hand for Bulgaria and for 
Europe also. 









Tur social question assumes with every year a 
more threatening aspect throughout Europe: 
Agitators who believe that a state of anarchy 
will best serve their purposes are daily inerea 
in number. Plots are reported from St. Peters- 
burg and Vienna against the lives of the Em- 
perors there, and Paris and Leipzig have of late 
witnessed more or less serious riots in their 
streets. Some of the continental States try to 
meet the danger by what has been called State 
socialism,—an attempt to incorporate into the 
legislature as much as can be safely adopted 
from the socialist programme. Others refer the 
solution of the problem to private benevolence 
and to the good sense of the labourers and their 
employers. Neither method, however, though it 
may alleviate the evil and lessen iis danger, can 
effect a complete cure. Against anarchists, 
organized party of discontent, the final resource 
willalways be the law and the force that stands be- 
hind the law. There isnot the shadow of a doubt 
that the anarchists are largely recruited from 
the criminal elements of society, and that many 
among them are only too glad to avail them- 
selves of a political party name to deceive 
others, and often themselves, as to the true 
nature of their agitation. Recently a pro- 
clamation was issued by some of their leaders 
in Paris, concluding as follows :—' Workmen, 
onward! Act, take what belongs to you and 
death to those who have stolen it from you. 
Death to thieves! Long live anarchy!” Geners 
Boulanger’s friends—or enemies—do him little 
favour by claiming that he desires war, not for 
regaining lost prestige, not for Alsace-Lorraine, 
but for the sake of settling the social problem. 
Jf war indeed could settle it, Germany would 
have no socialists, Russia no Nihilists, and 
France no Communists. 
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We congratulate Messrs. Kelly and Walsh on 
their conception that, instead of importing into 
Japan Christmas cards which, when they are 
prettiest generally present some features bor- 
rowed from Japanese art, a more rational 
scheme would be to prepare upon the spot 
something which would be really representative 
of Japan, its people, their customs, and its 
scenery. The idea is good, and, judging from 
aspecimen card which has been submitted to 
us, the manner of carrying it out will prove, on the 
whole, entertaining. The card we have before 
us contains six miniature photographs, reproduc- 
tions, if we mistake not, of scenes which have 
become traditional by perennial repetition in 
the albums of both residents and  globe-trot- 
ters. Fuji, of course, occupies the place of 
honour, and is flanked on either side by a gate 
of the Nikk6 temples and a group of country- 
folks in a wistaria arbour. Then, in one comer 
below, we have the particularly pretty Cyprian 
whose face figured for so many years on the} 
sign-board of M Stillfried and Ander 
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separated from his fair neighbour by a pagoula. 
All this is very well, but what shall we say of 


the abominable doggrel that finds a place in th 
seventh division of the card? 
“ Japan is not a land where men need pray, 
For ‘tis itself divine 
Yet do I lift my voice in prayer and say: 
May every joy be thine.” 
This miserable couplet is signed “Ohtomaro, 
a mongrel term which might have been mor 








appropriately written “Oh-good-lor-o.” Under- 
neath the couplet there is a device consisting of 


a painter's palette resting, in an impossibl 
position, on a branch of blossoming plum. Th 


palette is, of course, of foreign form ; nothing 


like it was ever seen in Japan. In short, th 
designer and composer of the contents of th 
seventh division of the card appear to hav 
done everything they could to spoil the whol 


affair. It is to be hoped that they have been 
But even if they hav 
not, the cards are an immense improvement on 
the ornate and brilliantly tinted souvenirs which 
people are in the habit of sending each other 
through the post at the festive season of the year. 


happier in other cases. 





Tue project of a railway in Kiushia has elicited 
some of the rosy estimates which usually bright- 
The 


en the inauguration of such schemes. 
committee appointed by the projectors has hel 
several meetings at Hakata, in Chikuzen, an’ 


has drawn up a constitution for the company, 


as well as a memorial to Government for th 
concession. The Nichi Nichi Shimbun say 


that no doubt need be entertained with regard 


to the assent of the authorities, as Prefect 


suba, during his recent visit to the capital, con- 
ferred with the Ministers upon whom the deci- 


sion will devolve. Of the first section of th 


proposed line—from Monji-ura in the province 
of Buzen to Misumi-minato in the province of 


Higo, about 150 miles in length—the portio 


lying in the Prefecture of Fukuoka, some go 
Elaborate 
statistics have also been prepared under Pre- 


miles, has already been surveyed. 


fect Yasuba’s directions, showing the probabl 
earnings of that portion of the section, In thes 


statistics the quantities of products exported 


from, and imported into, the prefecturs 183 
are taken as a basis, and ample corrections ar: 
applied on account of the difference between th 
state of the markets then and now. 





and to this total a correction of 30 per cent. i 
applied on account of other routes. At th 


rates of 4 and 8 rina riper two catties of heavy 
and light goods respectively, the receipts from 
With 


this source amount to 159,288 yen. 
regard to passengers, the number of person 
who travelled to and from Fukuoka in thi 
districts lying along the line in 1882 wa 


1,094,023. These are divided into middle and 
lower classes, the transport of the former being 
estimated at 4 se and that of the latter at 2 sev 





apiece per ré (24 miles). 
earnings of the line aggregate 300,482 yen 
Two-fifths of the aggre 
working expenses, and 
earnings is 180,2g0 yen. 

tion is estimated at 5 





the result as ne 
The cost of construc 








miles), and on this assumption a dividend o 
over ten per cent. is |) 





icted. The prospec 





son, Her vis-a-vis is a betto, showing a highly 


tattoed back, and, for the sake of propriety, | Fukuoka, and the inhabitants of Osaka and other 
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is said to have roused much enthusiasm ir 


ys 





The result 
is that the maximum weight of the goods which 
might pass over the line is 956,268,995 catties, 


The receipts from 
this source tot up to 141,194 ve, and the total 


ate are put down to 


> yen per ri, giving a 
sum of 1,800,0c0 for the whole 36 r7 (90 





places are hastening to subscribe. The people 
of Kumamoto are described as having been 
conspicuously zealous from the outset, and those 
of Saga Prefecture, though somewhat lukewarm 
at first, are now joining heartily in the scheme. 


e 





_ 

It will be seen at once that the above estimate 
includes some points which require moditic: 
tion, ‘The rates for passenger trafic are small— 
only three-fifths of those charged on the Tokyd- 
Yokohama line, where, according to the Fuku- 
oka estimate, second and third 


* 





€ 


. class tickets 


should cost 13 se and 36 sen respectively, 
instead of 30 sen and 60 sem as at present. 
Moreover, the number of persons who have 
hitherto travelled by road is by no means a fair 
criterion of the number that would be likely to 
travel by railway. The tendency of railways is 
to develope passenger traffic enormously. The 
experience of Japan in this respect has been 
uniform with the experience of Western 
countries. We should be inclined, therefore, 
to add from 30 to 50 per cent. to the sum set 
down against eamings from the passenger 
source. The case of goods is different. It is 
true that an inland line, like that under con- 
sideration, would be comparatively free from 
the competition of coasting steamers though 
this immunity does not extend to the portion—18 
ri—between Monji-ura and Fukuoka, and fur- 
ther the Fukuoka road would not have to contend 
with even river trafic. But, for some reason or 
other, the carriage of goods by rail has not yet 
recommended itself largely to Japanese pro- 
ducers. The Téky6-Takasaki line, for example, 
in spite of its favourable situation, has not suc- 
ceeded in attracting this species of traffic to an 
appreciable extent. Admitting that it is handi- 
capped by the great rivers which traverse 
the districts it crosses; that its capabilities as 
a carrier of market supplies are virtually 
annulled by the inconvenient location of 
the terminus, and that the directors have not 
yet laid themselves out seriously to meet the 
convenience of producers, there still remains the 
conservatism of the Japanese farmer, who has 
not learned to set a pecuniary value on his time 
or on the exercise of his thews and sinews. We 
should be disposed, therefore, to conclude that 
the projectors of the Kiushf line take a too 
sanguine view when they look forward to obtain- 
ing 70 per cent. of the goods’ traffic in the 
district. But the most inexplicable figure in 
their calculations in the estimate of the cost of 
construction, No railway in Japan has been built 
for fifty thousand yew a rz. Even the Poronai 
line cost over seventy thousand, and it is not to 
be supposed that the method of construction 
employed in Hokkaido will be followed in Kiu- 
sha. Three million yew seems a more correct 
estimate on account of cost of construction than 
one million eight hundred thousand. Such 
errors of calcul: however, cause incom- 
parably less concern that the wholesale reduc- 
tions which the floating capital of Japan is 
undergoing. What with Nakasendo Bonds, 
Bonds, Kinsatsu change Bonds, 
Redemption Bonds, and Kiushé Railway Scrip, 
it is evident that abili 
ordinary commerce 
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to meet the demands of 
s constantly diminished, 
and that the much-to-be-desired period when 
such demands will arise is proportionately de- 
erred. 








n| THe Yi? SAvmpo's remarks—published among 


our translations a few days ago—on the subject of 
Original from 
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the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, are not distinguished 
by the thoroughness for which that journal is| 
generally conspicuous, We do not allude to the| 
question of the interpretation to be put on the 
pecuniary obligations assumed by the Govern-| 
ment towards the Company. That matter! 
involves a discussion upon which we are not 
prepared to enter here. What we refer to is} 
the reason assigned by the Féjé Shimpo for 
the inception of the KyOd6 Unyu Kaisha, Ac-| 
cording to our Tokyd contemporary, the only! 
purpose which the projectors of the latter had 


a 








in view was sate the injuries caused by 
That| 


the fact 


to mit 
the monopoly of the Mitsu Bishi Kaisha, 
iy a remarkably misleading view of 
The interests of the maritime carrying trade 
had very little to do with the establishment of 
the Kyodd, They may have seemed to justify 
the step, but they certainly did not suggest it. 
‘The country had imperative need of ships in 
view of contingencies that need not be discussed 
now, and the creation of a new coast-carrying 
company seemed the most expeditious and 
effectual method of procuring what was wanted 

















the greatest speed and in closest accord 





There 
isa radical difference between that explanation] 
and the une alleged by the Zijé Shimpo. 


with 


@ requirements of the momen 





We venture to suggest to the Cummitice of the 
Yokohama Art Exhibition that it might be 
advantageous to extend the period during which 
th 
along time, especially in the case of exhibitors 
who live ata distance, and who are consequently 
put to much trouble and some expense in 
forwarding specimens. Besides, the Exhibi- 
tion, according to the present announcement, 
will close 


exhibits will be on view. Three days is not 











on Saturd a decided 





venient day. Some of the exhibitors 





doubtless | 


anxious to remove their property 


Sunday. 


at once, and otlers may be unwilling to do so on| 
It may thus, perhaps, be necessary to) 


nd the operation of removal over two days 








tich would the | 





—an arrangement increase 
risk taken by the Committee and be incun- 
Finally, if there is to} 
be any Japanese audience from Tokyo—and we| 
see no reason why several ladies and gentlemen 


should not come, if the affair is properly 





venient in other respecis. 


advertised—Sunday is the day which would 
particularly suitthem, The Public Hall will, un- 
der any circumstances, have to be retained for the 
purposes of the Exhibition until Monday night, 
so that to throw it open on Sunday would not 


ad to the expense and might increase the profits. 








Ir M. Tisza’s late speech is a full expression of 
Austro-ILungary’s present pelicy—and we have 





no reason to doubt it—a great change has 
indeed taken place in the leading circles of the 
Gual monarchy; a change long ago urged by 





the Hungarians and of late but fainuy  resiste 


by the German half of the Empire. A possible 





division of Turkey between Austria and Russia 





is easily spoken of and reads well on paper; but 
how to dispose of, and how to govern, territory 
so acquired, is a question much more rewdily 
answered by a despotic than by a parliamentary 
or constitutional State. The introduction ot 
parliamentary institutions and the consequent 
extension of the suffrage in German Austria 
have had the effect of depriving the German 
element, through the Galician and Bohemian 
vote, Of a great part of its former power, and 








in Hungarian Austria, owing to the same 
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process, the proud Magyar is at present 
scarcely able to keep his head above the rapidly 
clavonic flood. Since Bosnia has been 
added as another jewel to the crown of Austria, | 
German-Austria and Hungary have both been} 
equally determined not to allow the Bosnians to 
destroy their parliamentary circles. For 
western half of the monarchy the incorporation | 
of Bosnia would have meant the addition of 
another discordant and but semi-civilized ele- 
ment, and would have been equivalent to the 
permanent and irremediable decline of German 
influence ; while the eastern half of the Austrian 
monarchy would have found in the Sclav 
population of Bosnia an element likely to upset 
the stability of her government, and finally 
capable, by the aid of kindred elements in 
Croatia, Transylvania, and North Hungary, of 
even wresting from the Magyar his ancient 
supremacy. It is, therefore, generally believed 
that these circumstances, as much as political 
regard for Russia, have prevented the Austrian 
government from formally annexing Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina. So long as no formal annex- 
ation takes place, it is possible for Austrian 
stuesmen to keep ulterior questions affecting the 
status of the new territory in a quiescent state. 
The Sclav elements of Austria have, of course, 
en p-sition, too, as to the future of Bosnia. 
In their eyes the great desideratum is the | 
change of the dual monarchy into one composed 
of three equally strong parts with the same 





rising 


the 














rights and responsibilities ; one comprising the 
greater number of ancient crown lands, pre- 
dominantly German; another embracing 
Hungary proper, and possibly Galicia, predomi- 
nantly Magyar; and finally the Sclavonian por- 
tion with Croatia, the military frontier, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, parts of Transylvania, southern 
Suna, Carniola, and Istria with Trieste. These 
wishes and questions can as yet be kept in the 
background, but with Bosnia annexed and Au- 
stria safely in possession of Salonica, they could 
not be discussed as now platonically and 
with any real indifference; they would call 
fora practical and speedy but extremely dif- 
ficult solution that would unsettle and change 
much of the result of the last four decades. 
No doubt such problems would be met and 
solved; probably, too, with the same success 
which Austrian statesman, dealing with 
diflicult national questions, have of late become 
deservedly conspicuous. But the creation of a 
strong Balkan confederation receiving support 
from, and giving support to, Austria, would be 
more valuable and more enduring perhaps than 
any acquisition of additional but undesired and 
scarcely desirable territory. Such a policy on 
Austria's part would be perfectly intelligible and 
is beyond doubt the one urged by Hungary. 
Should the programme become impracticable, 
owing to lack of proper support on the part of 
the Balkan States themselves, then Austria 
would yet be in time to fall back on the alter- 





for 








native recommended by some Vienna journals, 
namely, compensation—provided she had not 
already committed herself too deeply against 
Russia. 








About six weeks ago a German official paper 
wrote that among all the candidates for the Bul- 
garian throne Prince Waldemar only was likely 
to be successful. Equally related to the reigning 
milies of Russia and England, his character 
and antecedents aflorded guarantees for a con- 
servative Government in Bulgaria. England, 





the paper argued, would certainly accept his 


candidacy and approve of his election by the 


Sobranje, but whether Russia would as readily 
agree to his assumption of power in the Princi- 


pality was a question which the writer confessed 
‘himself unable to answer. 


The first part of this 
he Prince of Olden- 
burg, by character, education, and sympathy 





forecast has been realized. 


a thorough Russian and a devoted personal 
friend of the Czar, was probably too pronounced 
a Pro-Russian to be acceptable either to Eng- 


landor tothe Bulgarians. The various candidates 


put forward, or at least believed to have been fa- 


voured, by either Turkey or Montenegro were yet 


more unsajisfactory, as neither of these Powers 
could offer any reasonable guarantee that Mace- 


donia would not be drawn into the sphere of 


active politics. The Sobranje, therefore, seems 
to have taken a middle course, electing a candi- 
date universally believed to be acceptable to 
the Powers. Whether Russia favoured or op- 
posed Prince Waldemar's election, or whether 
she chose to stand sullenly aloof, we have 
as yet no means of knowing. But Prince 


Wa'demar’s refusal to accept the crown, wise as 


it may be from his standpoint, prolongs the 
uncertainty which weighs so heavily upon the 
most vital interests of Bulgaria and Europe. In 
Prince Waldemar, Bulgaria might have found a 
ruler who would have sincerely endeavoured to 
bring about, and to maintain, friendly relations 
with Russia without compromising the Princi- 
pality’s independence. 
vours would have been successful, however, is a 
question which the Prince himself seems to have 
answered in the negative. It appears to be grow- 
ing more likely with every month that the Gordian 


Whether such endea- 


Knot of the Eastern Question, the status of the 
Balkan populations, will have to be cut by the 


sword in a future far from distant; and in view 


of this contingency, the recently declared policy 


of Austria to favour and foster the independence 
of the Balkan States, together with Great Britain's 
Support of Austria in these questions, seem to 
offer the best 
and the equilibrium of Europe. 
only will effectually unite the many races of 
Austro-Hungary and enlist the active support of 
Servia, Bulgaria, and Roumania, while Turkey 
herself, seeing in it her only hope and safeguard 
against otherwise endlessly recurring wars and 





curity for the cause of freedom 
Such a policy 


dangers of war, may decide to be, as she indeed 


ought to be, one of the chief members of a 
future Balkan Federation. 





WE find, in the last number of the 7é4yd Gaku- 


ge? Zasshi, an essay by Mr, Basil H. Chamber- 


lain on the necessity of a reform in the Japanese 
method of reading Chinese. Everyone knows 
that a Japanese, in reading a Chinese sentence, 
changes the order of the words to suit the 
idiom of his own language. By this process he 
of course destroys the rythm of the original 
and strips it of everything but its bare sense. 
It may well be supposed that such a ruthless 
mutilation has often been the subject of scho- 
lastic censure. Mr, Chamberlain does not tread 
new ground, but he at least contributes an 
important and authoritative opinion, and the 
scholarship he displays in his manner of doing 
so gives additional weight to his words. He 
premises that students of the Chinese classics in 
this country do not profess to be content with 
the general meaning of what they read, but aim 
also at mastering the exact spirit in which the 
great masters, Confucius and Mencius, wrote. 
Original from 
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Suppose, then, by way of illustration, that a 
Chinese subjected the Japanese language to a 
similar system of re-arrangement, and observe 
the result in the case of the well know poem : 





Tago no ura ni uchieide mircha 
Shirotae no 

Fuji no tokane ni 
Yuri wa furitsutss. 


Re-arranged according to the Chinese idiom, this 
assumes the following most unmusical form : 
Uchi-ide mircba ni Tago no ura 
Vubi wa furitsutsn 
Ni Shirotae io 
Fuji no tatane. 


Possibly the difference of harmony will not be 
fully evident to the general public, but they 
may take it for granted on the assurance of such 
students as Mr. Chamberlain. The essayist 
goes on to discuss an objection often urged on 
behalf of the Japanese method ; namely, that, if 
a sentence is left in its original order, there is 
much difficulty in tracing the exact relation of 
various causative and conjunctival forms. Mr. 
Chamberlain hints that this argument is the out- 
come of ignorance. No one denies that the 
Japanese language, or the English language, has 
grammatical rules of its own, ‘Why should 
not a similar extraterritorial privilege be ex- 
tended to the Chinese language also.” The 
consequence of the concession may be embar- 
rassing to those who do not study Chinese 
earnestly—and it is a language which requires 
very earnest study. But persons who do study 
it, will find many points of resemblance between 
its syntactical methods and those of Occidental 
tongues, and will no longer experience any 
difficulty in construing its sentences as they are 
written. Mr. Chamberlain further urges that a 
mongrel tongue such as that produced by 
grafting Japanese syntax upon Chinese con- 
struction, necessarily ceases to be a medium of 
creation. A Chinese, reading Japanese poetry 
in the manner indicated above, cannot possibly 
hope to compose a poem himself. And what is 
true of poetry, is true also of prose. In these 
days of exact scholarship every one will agree 
that the method condemned by Mr. Chamber- 
lain is intolerable. We hope that he may have 
the pleasure of finding himself among the 
pioneers of an important reform. Imagine how 
English would fare if it were Japonicised after 
the method indicated above. Here is a sample :— 


Evetisn Fors. 

“The splendour falls on castle walls 

‘And snowy summits old in story. 
The long light shakes across the lakes 

And the wild cataract leaps in glo 

Japoxtciseo Form. 

«© Castle of walls and story in 

‘Old snowy summits on the splendour falls 
‘The lakes across the long light shak 

And the wild cataract glory ink 














ps: 


Twice during the past few days the Michi 
Shimbun has published reports of the despatch 
of Chinese troops to Korea. Rumours of this 
nature have been so long in the air that the 
public has become more or less acclimatized to 
them, and they remain little noticed. In the 
present case, however, the story derives 
colour of probability from an explanation whict 
appears in the same journal's issue of the 12th 
instant, to the effect that the object of sen 
the troops is to ieee Port Hamil 
Great Britain has agreed to vacate on conditic 

that China will erect forts and station a garriyot 
there. This story comes from the Shang 
correspondent of the Micht Nicht Shimbun 
Our Tokyd contemporary’s comment on it is 
that, whatever may be England's intention o: 
China's disposition, there is little likelihood that 
such a step would be taken without Japan's 


a 








n, Which 
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knowledge, inasmuch as China is preclu 
the Tientsin Convention from sending ana 
force to Korea without the consent of this emy 
Unquestionably, however, a rumour of the ali sve 
, and it seems not 
impossible to the Nichi Nichi Shimbun Ghat, 
having regard to the outlying situation of the 
islands forming the Namhow group and to the 
prime purpose of the Tientsin Convention, the 
Chinese Government may consider that the 
stationing of a garrison at Port Hamilton would 
We (Japan 
Mail) cannot admit the probability of this 
hypothesis. The Convention is quite explicit. 
It forbids either of the high contracting parties 
to send an armed force to Korea without the 
consent of the other, Port Hamilon is 
doubtedly apart of Korea. Its propinquity to 
or remoteness from Séul has nothing to do with 
the issue. If China is to be at liberty to inter- 
pret for herself the particular parts of the little 
Kingdom to which her obligation applies or 
does not apply, the Convention becomes a 
farce. But, after all, there is not much occasion 
to discuss this question, so far as Port Hamil:on 
is concerned, seeing that England has not yet 
given it up, and, in our judgment, is not at all 
likely to give it up at this juncture. The con- 
dition of the Bulgarian imbroglio renders war a 
not improbable contingency at any 
and, in the event of war, Port Hamilton would 
be of manifest use to either of the principal 
belligerents. 














import is current in Shangh: 


not be a breach of the Convention, 


un- 





moment, 





Proressor Savviet's 
the Public Hall was not successful in drawing a 
good attendance, only seventy or eighty people 
being present. The programme comprised 
several pianoforte solos by Mr, Sauvlet, which 
were rendered with all the professor's brilliance 
and spirit, two soprano solos—‘'Eco dell’ Arno’ 
(Gordigiane) and “Valse de Concert” (G. 
Sauvlet, which were charmingly sung by the ladies 
to whom they had been assigned, two songs 
“The Roll Call” (Ciro Pinsuti) and “lo 
vamero” (Stanzieri) given by two gentlemen 
amateurs, and the duct ‘‘See the pale moon” 
(Campana), by lady and gentleman amateurs, 
the first part of the programme being opened by 
an overture by two pianos, violon, violoncello, and 
flute, and the second by “La Flute Enchantée” 
(Mozart) on two pianos, while the concert was 
closed by the air “ Dear Friends Farewell,” sung 
by one of the lady soloists with a chorus of male 
voices. The programme was, as may be gathered 
from this indication of its character, of avery high 
order, and regret was expressed that it should be 
rendered before so small an audience. Both 
the lady and gentlemen soloists are first among 
our local amateurs, and appeared at their best 


concert on Wednesday in 











in the songs they rendered, the accompaniments 
to which were played by Mr. Sauvlet himself. 
Some changes had to be maile in the programme 
in consequence of the absence of a lady who 
should have taken a prominent part in it, 

We take the following from the North China 
Mirald —A Memorial to the 








Iung-chang gives us a very vivid presentment 
f tle cheapness of living in China, The 
Viceroy asks for an extra allowance of TIs. 5 


for each boat carrying tribute rice to Peking, 
and he explains that these beats, which must he 
moderate size as they 





of 





carry crews of seven o: 
eight men each, make three trips a year, ‘and 
their earnings after deducting expenditure, do | 





Throne from Li} 


not amount to more than ten taels or so per 
boat,” out of which the whole crew have to sup- 
port themselves. It is customary for the crew 
to take from the cargo the actual rice they can 
but even so, $2 a head a year is 
litle enough for the crews to live on. Owners 
of house-boats would be glad to get off for Tls. 
12 ayear, which is the government allowance 
for oiling, caulking, and repairs. It is satis- 
factory to see that the government consents to 
allow the extra Tls. § per boat asked for, which 
will give each boatman the enormous increase 
of 81 a year to his pay. 


consume ; 





Mvcu anxiety is felt by the agents of the Bri- 
tish steamer Plainmeller, which left here on the 
ist inst. for Otaru. The agents have received 
telegraphic information to the effect that the 
sel left Otaru on the gth inst. at six p.m., 
the ordinary limit for a run from that port being 
three to four days, Presuming that she is still 
afloat, it is probable that she has broken down, 
as it is certain that had she anchored for shelter 
or gone on shore it could only have been ata 
spot within a short distance of a telegraph 
station, The captain is at this port, having re- 
mained on shore sick; the vessel left here in 
command of her late chief officer. We think 
that the authorities would do well to send the 
Cleopatra out to look for the overdue steamer. 


v 








Tue appearance of a date block for 1877 is a 
reminder that the present year is drawing to a 
close, Messrs. Grosser and Co., as general 
ents for the Fire Insurance Association, 
Limited, of London, and the Fire Insurance 
Company of 1877 of Hamburg, being the first 
in the field in the distribution of this necessary 
adjunct to every office. A good feature in the 
block received from Messrs, Grosser is the 
marking of the Customs holidays. 








Some more than usually astute counterfeiter has, 
we understand, been passing off imitations of 
the 5 sen notes of the Nippon Ginko. Mer- 
chants will do well to study the conformation 
of the word “ Five” on the genuine note, the 
“F” in the counterfeit being, according to our 
information, slightly different from that on the 
real note. 


Tue cholera returns for Tokyé during last week 
were :—Friday, 12th November, new case, 13 
death, 1. Saturday and Sunday, new cases, 5 ; 
deaths, 2. Monday, new case, 1; deaths, 3. 
Tuesday, new case, 1; deaths, o. Wednesday, 
new cases, 2; death, 1, Thursday, new cases, 
2; death, 1, Total, new cases, 12; deaths, 8. 


Sixce the 13th instant, inclusive, the only day 
on which new cases of cholera or deaths from 
that disease were reported was Monday, 15th, 
when the numbers were given as new cases 2, 
death 1, 


Hrs Iureriat Majesty THe Emperor issued 

a proclamation under date the 15th instant, in- 

timating that Japan entered into the Con- 
ssociation. 








vention of the Red Cross 


| Tar Wine Iorw, which was stated the other day 
hy a local cos 





emporary to have left the port for 
in the harbour, where an at- 
tempt is being made to replace a blade of her 
propeller, which was lost on the last trip. 





Yokkaichi, is stil 








Tur Alacrity (6), double-screw steel dispatch- 
[pect Commander R. B. Maconochie, is ex- 


diginal # 


arrive at this port in a few days. 
from 
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CAPTAIN DRAKE'S APPEAL. 
eee, 

HE master of the Normanéon, Captain 
W. Drake, addresses to one of our 
local contemporaries a letter complaining 
of ourcomments on the circumstances which 
attended the loss of his ship. Captain 
DRakE characterises our article of Novem- 


ber 6th as “an extraordinary statement,’ | 


but unfortunately he makes no. scrious 
attempt to show in what respect our views 
were erroneous or extravagant. Any valid 
explanation which he could offer would be | 
received by the public with grateful relief 
and by ourselves with hearty satisfaction, 
even though our own criticisms were there- 
by proved entirely fallacious. To the hope 
which he expresses, that ‘‘the public of 
Yokohama and the editor of the Fapan 
Mail will form a more lenient view of the 
conduct of himself and his crew, 
is only this to be said, that the wish of 





there 


every member of the British community is 
to construe his actions in the most favour- 
able light. 
read of any case in the annals of British 


Never previously have we| 


seamanship where the crew of a sinking 
ship saved themselves and left their pa 
sengers, women and mea, to perish help- 
lessly. No one who values the high repu- 
tation earned by English mariners in all) 
the seas of the world through long cen-| 


turies of hardy and chivalrous condu 





can be willing to admit the truth of an in- 





cident which so seriously disfigures the fair 
To Captain DRAKE himself the) 
situation in which he is placed must be 
y tolerable. A skilful sailor and a 
brave man, as the position to which he| 


record, 





scare 


has risen justifies us in believing him, he 
finds himself charged with acting, orallow- 
ing those under his command to act, in a 
manner disgraceful to the flag he sailed 
under. We cannot choose but sympathise 
with him, doubting not that he would 
rather have gone down with his ship than 
The public, 
therefore, is only too willing to listen to 
his explanations. But he appears to have 
none to offer. As before the Court of 
Inquiry, so now in the columns of a news- 


have survived on such terms. 


paper, he can only repeat the bald as- 
surance that ‘he and his crew did all 
they could to save life.” It is impossible 
that he can expect the world to be satis- 
fied with that statement. 
the evidence laid before the Court of 
Inquiry. We can assure him that that 
evidence and the finding of the Court 
are painful and humiliating surprises to 
the public. It was bad enough that the 
officers and crew of a British ship should 
be living comfortably on shore while the 
bodies of her Japanese passengers, men 
and women, were lying at the bottom of the 
sea ; but this shame was if possible exceed- 
ced by the solemn farce of a British tribunal 
which, with such evidence adduced to 
account for such a fact, could deliberately 
place on record its opinion that “the 
master, officers and others of European | 


Digitized by 


He relies on 















OC IQ 


crew did all in their power to save the 
lives of the passengers.” What was it 
that the officers and crew did? 
The proceedings of the Court are now 
published in full, and we can answer the 
question very briefly—too briefly. 

‘The master ‘tried to explain their 
danger” to the Japanese passengers, and 
ed them to get into the boats.” But 
“they took no notice and clung together.” 


nm 





ster, 





In that condition he left them and went to 
On their obedience to his 
order depended the safety of these twenty- 
five He saw that they were 
It 
was, therefore, his plain duty to compel 
their obedience. 


the bridge. 


persons. 
either unable or unwilling to obey 


But he took no step 
whatsoever with that object. He left them 
there and thus, and gave them no second 
thought, so far as his acts were concerned, 
until he was on the eve of quitting the ship. 


Observe what he then did. 





Sitting ina 
boat with two officers, eight able-bodied 
sailors and two boys, he sent the boatswain, 
ingle-handed, to endeavour once more to 





ing out the twenty-five passengers, among 





jive women. 





whom wer 





At this supre 


|moment, with sufficient force at command 


to ensure the rescue of at least a portion 
he to the 
boatswain alone a duty which he had 

And 
orlorn 

boat 
2 vessel and the 
passengers were left to die. 





of his entrusted 


passeng 


found himself unable to discharge. 








before the result of the boatswain’s 
could be 
floated away” 


essay ascertained, the 


from th 








cient boats 
to carry the passengers,” says Captain 
Drake. It is true. 
boats ha’ 


“There were more than su 






‘There were seven 
ing in the davits when the ship 
But at the last moment, when, if 
the passengers were to be saved at all, 


struck. 





cy must have been saved in a body and 
without delay, there was only one boat 
available, and in it were already seated 
thirteen persons. To understand this it is 
necessary to recapitulate afew facts. Only 
three boats were lowered, Of these one, 
the starboard life-boat, was upset in the 
act of lowering. Practically, therefore, 
there were but two boats provided to ac- 
commodate sixty-five persons—a crew of 
thirty-nine and twenty-five passengers. It 
is difficult to fix the exact time when one 
of these boats, containing the third officer 





and ten seamen, shoved off, but that she 
was not waiting by the ship at the last is 
shown by the fact that the chief officer and 
the carpenter, left alone of all the Euro- 
peans on the deck, were about to lower an- 
other boat when they observed that the star- 
board life-boat had righted. They jumped 
into her, and almost immediately after- 
wards she was washed from the ship's 
side, being nearly full of water and with- 
out oars. In the Normanton there then 
remained twenty-five Japanese passengers, 
six Lascar firemen, and one European, the 
boatswain. Had these thirty-two persons 
endeavoured to escape, they would have 
fe only one boat—the Captain’s—to 
e 


UNIVE 


receive them, and in it were already 
seated, as we have seen, thirteen persons. 

-Such was the provision of boats made, 
and such were the steps taken by the 
master to rescue his passengers. Let us 
see now in what manner the other officers 
did « 
life.” 

The chief officer, before lowering the 
boats, went to the Japanese passengers 
What methods 
he employed, we do not know. The 
Court of Inquiry gave itself no concern 
about that, but in every case was content 
with the bald statement that a “ trial” had 
been made. The Japanese—so the chief 
officer alleged—refused to obey him. They 
were curiously obdurate, these Japanese. 
Five women, a little boy, and nineteen 
men saw the crew of the ship hastening 
to leave her; saw her sinking deeper and 
deeper in the water; saw the waves washing 
over her deck in larger and larger volumes. 
At such atime, human beings, whatever 
their stoicism, or obtuseness, snatch at 
any means of succour, eagerly obey any- 
one authorized and competent to provide 
for their safety. But the Japanese refused 
to move. If they were paralysed by terror, 


everything in their power to save 


and tried to get them out. 





their condition ought to have supplied an 
additional incentive to those charged with 
the duty of rescuing them. It had no such 
He bade the 
boatswain “assist” the Japanese, went 
himself to lower the boats, and never 
again took any care for the lives of the 
twenty-five pa 

The boatswain, having been instructed 
by the chief officer to “assist” the Japanese, 
“did so.” That is all we know of his pro- 
ceedings. With that assertion, perhaps the 
briefest and most meagre ever submitted or 
accepted in evidence, the curiously czsou- 
etant Court at 
He “tried to 


effect upon the chief officer. 








sengers. 


Kobe was quite satisfied. 
get the Japanese out, but 
they refused.” He “did not know why 
they refused.” His manner of “trying” 
was not sufficiently cogent to elicit their 
reasons. They did refuse, however, and 
so he left them. At a subsequent period 
he renewed his attempt under instructions 
from the captain. 
The water was coming over the bridge 
and the boatswain—whose gallantry con- 
stitutes one bright spot in the sombre story 
—barely succeeded in saving his own life. 

The second officer brought up three 
of the Japanese and left them on the 
bridge. Presently he found that two of 
them had rejoined their fellow-passengers 
in the alley-way. He then placed him- 
self in a boat and made no further effort 
to save the passengers. 

The third officer tried to explain to the 
Japanese that the ship was sinking. Find- 
ing one of them who could speak English, 
and who complained of inability to under- 
stand what was going forward, he “took 
him to the lower bridge and showed him a 
boat.” 


It was then too late. 


This was ‘‘the‘last he saw of the 


PASHORAF irom 
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Such is the whole official record of what 
was done for the passengers. No organized 
attempt to rescue them was made. A 
few isolated efforts by individuals, a 
few verbal appeals in a language known 
to be incomprehensible—that is all. Only 
once was there any semblance of com- 
bined endeavour. The boatswain asserts 
that, at the last moment, ‘the carpenter 
and I were going to try to get the pas- 
sengers off the ship.” The duty of saving 
the lives of twenty-five passengers includ- 
ing five women and a child, had appa- 
rently devolved upon these two scaman. 
And their intention of “trying” to dis- 
charge it was never translated into action. 
Yet the Court of Inquiry records its opinion 
that “the master, officers, and others of 
the European crew did all in their power 
to save the lives of the passengers.” The 
manner in which the Court conducted the 
examinations, and its finding, do not help 
to lessen the disgrace. They intensify it. 
For so marked was the perfunctoriness of 
the “inquiry,” so flagrantly unjustifiable 
the verdict, that the Japanese nation will 
surely suspect something worse than mere 
incompetence and stolidity. If it be pos- 
sible to remove the double stigma which 
has been placed on British seamanship 
and British justice, we trust that no official 
efforts to that end will be spared. If it be 
not possible, then at least the press can 
do its part by strongly disavowing, on be- 
half of the general public, any semblance 
of willingness to condone such reproaches. 








CALM COUNSELS. 

ERED CS 

E are sincerely glad to see that the 

storm of popular indignation about 

the Normanton affair is beginning to sub- 
side, and that reason promises soon to take 
the place of resentment. The article which 
we translate to-day from the columns of 
the ¥ijf Shimpo breathes a spirit much 
more consistent with the relations between 
Great Britain and Japan than that dis- 
played by the previous utterances of the 
vernacular press in regard to this most 
unhappy catastrophe. We think, indeed, 
that our Tékyd contemporary might have 
said a good deal which he has left unsaid. 
Nothing could. be sounder than his argu- 
ment as to the injustice of confounding the 
custom of the British nation with the act 
of a few sailors, above all when that act is 
entirely inconsistent with the long record 
of courageous and able seamanship which 
Englishmen can show. But he might have 
added that, in this instance, all doubt as to 
the direction which the sympathy of the 
British public takes was dispelled at the 
outset. 





Not only was the English press 
of Yokohama unanimous in its condemna 





tion of the finding of the Naval Court of| 


Inquiry, but the foreign community, with- 
out distinction of nationality, came for- 
ward and subscribed liberally toa fund for 
the families of the passengers who perished 
in the ill-fated ship, 








dently is, by a desire to be just, the FJ 
Shimpo would have better accomplished its 
good purpose by giving due prominence to 
these important facts. 

And here we ought to say that in allud- 
ing, with apparent condemnation, to the 
conduct of the master of the Normanton, 


judgment on Captain DRAKE, who is now 
undergoing trial for a crime of which he 
may, and we sincerely trust will, be able 
to prove himself innocent. 
reference is only to the facts elicited by 
the Naval Court of Inquiry at Kobe, and 
above all to the strange discrepancy be- 
tween the fullness of the finding of that 
tribunal and the the 
evidence submitted to it. To anything 
which the Japanese public, or the Japanese 
press, may say upon this head, we can 
make no adequate reply. The Court, as 
it seems to us, went out of its way to 


Our critical 


meagreness of 


express, on the slenderest and least ex- 
plored grounds, approval of conduct which 
nothing but the fullest and most convin- 
cing testimony could condone. 
here there are some points which deserve 
to be noted by all impartial persons. 
the first place, the proceedings of the 
Court as published by the newspapers may 
igation as 
The journalistic 


Yet even 


In 





be only an outline of the inves’ 





it was really carried on. 
report was not stenographic, and it is 
le that, by mea 
, details r 





conceiv, 





of questions 





not record have been eli- 





cited of which nothing is publicly known. 
On the other hand, taking the proceedings 
as they stand, an argument of a different 
nature suggests itself. The Court did not 
address itself specially to an examination 
of the course adopted with regard to the 
Japanese passengers in the Normanton. 
That it did not exhaust every possible 
means of eliciting everything which might 
bear upon this point, and, above all; that 
it recorded an emphatic finding unsup- 
ported by such information, were, indeed, 
errors of the gravest nature. Setting 
aside the conduct of the Court, how- 
ever, the fact appears to be that the 
master and officers of the Normanton were 
virtually left to tell story ; 
and it is very possible that these men, 
sincerely believing that they had done 
what they could to save life, and finding 


their own 


no disposition to question their conduct 
severely, omitted particulars which would 
have materially altered the complexion of 
the case, and which may be adduced at 
the investigation now in progress. Of 
course we are offering a purely hypotheti- 
But before venturing to 
formulate any conclusion in such a matter, 


it is necessary to consider every im 


cal explanation. 


aginable 






extenuation. Finally, the Japane: 
remember that there is a vast 


should 
ference 








between a Naval Court of Inquiry and a 
|Court of Justice. The former's principal 
function is to investigate and determine 


| Ka ; 
the character of the seamanship shown by 


as it evi- those to whom the management of a vessel 


Animgted, 
Digitized by Gog e 


we have no intention of pronouncing) 





is entrusted. Its proceedings, outside of 
that function, are not invested by public 
opinion with anything like the significance 
which attaches to a trial conducted before 
a Court of law. In the event of that most 
improbable contingency, the acquittal of 
Captain Drake, in the face of conclusive 
idence, should such be elicited by the 





tribunal which will have to try him finally, 
it will be time enough to speak of a mis- 
carriage of justice. 

But there is one point above all to which 
the attention of the 7177 Shimpo should be 
directed. Our contemporary concludes 
the article in question by a species of 
invocation to the British authorities to 
render impartial judgment in view of the 
friendly relations between Japan and 
Great Britain. Does this mean that the 
verdict of a Court of Justice should be 
swayed by political considerations? We 
cannot too strongly deprecate such a 
notion, or too emphatically protest against 
the imputation that the acquittal or con- 
demnation of Captain DRAKE will possess 
international significance. British Courts 
of law have to try and determine every 
case on its own merits and according to 
the evidence, without the slightest concern 
for questions of State. Thus, in the in- 
nce specially under consideration, Her 






esty’s Minister in Takyd is absolutely 
powerless to influence the course of justice 
one way or another, Any attempt on his 
part to do so, would be as futile as it would 
be culpable. 
the reach of all diplomatic interference, 
and if Captain DRAKE is acquitted, it will 
be simply because the evidence produced 
by the prosecution is insufficient to convict 
him. That his passengers were Japanese, 
not English, will not and ought not to 
weigh for a moment with the tribunal be- 
fore which he is arraigned. 


The matter is now beyond 





THE QUESTION OF THE ELEVATION 
OF WOMEN IN FAPAN. 






\ HEN the traditionally virtuous and 

chivalrous people of the ‘ Land of 
the Gods” lived and died in happy harmony 
with Nature, as yet free from the enslaving 
influence of Chinese philosophy and the 
intolerant ascendancy of military spirit, 
the position of women was far more 
honourable and blissful than it is in these 
latter days of conventionalities and artifi- 
cialities. When an Empress of such 
extraordinary capacity as JINGO held the 
reins of power, or when authoresses of 
such classic renown as MURASAKI SHIKI- 
BU, SEISHONAGON, ISE, and many others, 
took active parts in the development of 
the yet uncultivated language of the coun- 
try, it can hardly be supposed that the posi- 





tion of women was merely that of submis- 
sive slavery to the strong sex. Had the 
country progressed in an even course of 
advance since those happy days of yore, 
@iseMakirefaht centuries back, Japanese 
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civilization might have assumed a different 
character so far as concerns the relative 
But unfortunately 
the subsequent course of events was highly 


position of the sexes. 


unfavourable to the preservation of the/ 
rights originally enjoyed by the fair sex. 
About the beginning of the twelfth 
century, a change of vital importance 
overtook the country ; a change which was 
most influential in shaping the subsequent! 
course of the national history. Political 
power was usurped by the military class. 
During the first 
the accession 
Jimau, in 660 B.C., the sovereign power) 
by the 
They were in reality, as well 





fifteen hundred years 





alter of the Emperor 


was wielded Emperors. them- 
selves. 
as in name, the Chief Magistrates of 
State and the commanders-in-chief of the 
forces. Soldiers were then raised by a 
method very much like the modern con- 
scription system, and there was as yet no 
regular military class, But by degrees 


the constant waging of border warfare 








developed hereditary military families 
throughout the country, especially in the 
of the west and north-east, 


provinces 


while, at the same control over the 





ec, 


military aflairs of the country slowly but) 





hands into 
As it has 


ry other na- 


steadily slipped from Imper 





those of generals and ollicers. 


happened in the case of ev 








tion, the rise of a hereditary military class 





meant in this country, also, the usurpa- 
the power by that 


For a space of about five hundred} 
1 


tion of sovereign 


class. 





ars, from the beginning of the twelfth 
enteenth cen- 





until the beginning of the 
tury—at which latter date the country was 
fi 
quillity by Toxucawa Te 
the scene of one long continuous series of 
bloody strugg! 
military houses, beginning with the fierce 
contests of the HeisH! and the GEnyjl, 
and continuing through the eventful 
years of the ASHIKAGA Shéguns, down 
to the exciting scenes under the brilliant 
but short-lived houses of OpA and Toyo- 
tom. All the energies and healthy spirit 
of the nation were thus wasted, at that 


st reduced to a state of permanent tran- 








su—Japan was 





s for power among the rival 








important stage of its development, in fruit- 
less and barbarous internecine q 






and the promising germs of ci 
which had become visible in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, were abruptly checked 
in their natural growth. 

In addition to, and in some respects 
resulting from, the aboye mentioned inter- 
ruption of the peaceful development of 
national civilization, there followed from 





the endless intestine warfarcs of those five 
centuries twoconsequences of the most vital 
importance, directly affecting the position 
of women in this country. It has ever been 
found that when the domination of mere 
ysical strength constitutes the principal 
feature of society, the position of women 
is, to a greater or less extent, that of mere 











to the ngaged in 


slaves strong sex. 








the prim 


OO 


constant fighting, and spey 


Digitized by 


| of 


Ble 


of their lives far away from home, amidst 
scenes little calculated to restrain the force 
of their animal passions, the men of those 
turbulent times had neither leisure nor 
inclination to attend to the requirements 
the domestic virtues, without which 
neither can true home life exist, nor can 
the proper honorable status of women 
While thus, 
on the one hand, the wild military life of 


be consistently maintained. 





licence led by men, as much as women’s 
of their own insignifi- 
cance in society, made it impossible for 
the latter to 


consciousness 





maintain anything like 
equality with the former; on the other 
hand, the vicissitudes and sorrows of an 
age of battles, and the innumerable ills 
and sufferings entailed upon the weak 
sex, forced women to seek consolation in 
a religion whose nature was peculiarly well 
adapted to reconcile them to the hardship 
of their lot. It is not too much to say that 


the religion in question largely contributed 





to deepen and render permanent the in- 
feriority to which women were condemned 
by the predominance of brute force during 
the five centuries of what may be termed 
the Dark Ages of Japan. 
hism had been slowly and surely gaining a 
footi 


Though Budd- 





g among the people of Japan during 





the sed 





x hundred years that had ela; 
from its entrance into this country in 552 
A.D., iL was not until the agitated period 
referred to above that the teachings of the 
great Deliverer of Asia began to exercise 


adecper and more g 








neral influence on 





the minds of the women of the country, 
and toa lesser but still appreciable extent 
Speaking of the 
influence of Buddhism, it must not be omit- 


on those of the men also. 


ted that the general ignorance of the age 
made the priests the only repositories of 
the learning then in existence, thus es- 
tablishing their title to be the infallible 
guides of their illiterate converts, just as 
exactly similar circumstances made the 
Roman Catholic clergy despotic in Medice- 
val Europe. 

To these two influences, the unsympa- 
thetic ascendancy of physial strength and 
the unquestioned sway of Buddhism, there 
was added another, hardly less calamitous 
tothe rights of the fair sex, at the time 
when the country at last settled down into 
& state of repose under the astute rule of 
ToxuGawa leyasu. This remarkable man 
assumed the title of SHOGUN, or in full 
Sei-t TAI SHOGUN, in 1603. By his far- 
seeing and subtle genius was established 
a feudal system with excessively partial 
and oppressive codes of social and domes- 
tic morality, adopted from the teachings of 
Confucius and Mencius. Plainly recogniz- 
ing the causes of the failures of his prede- 
cessors, NOBUNAGA and HIDEYOSHI, IYE- 
YAsu wisely sought to wedge, as it were, 
each class of the people immovably into a 
As ameans to this end he 





fixed groove. 
encouraged the study of Chinese philo- 
sophy, the whole tendency of which is to 
velope a negative, or passive character ; 


to train every one to be contented with his 
own lot in life, however miserable that lot 
may be. It need scarcely be saidd that the 
effect of the new order of things was most 
tyrannical and complete upon the members 
of the weak sex. These, as already dis- 
cribed, educated both by the nature of the 
treatment they had previously received, 
and by the character of the religion to 
which they had been forced to turn for 
consolation, found little difficulty in re- 
signing themselves to the shameful position 
now definitely assigned them by the un- 
fecling and semi-barbarous usages of feudal 
society. Itis true that the influence of 
Chinese philosophy had been more or less 
at work even during the anarchical cen- 
turies immediately antecedent to the as- 
sumption of power by IEyAsU. But it was 
unquestionably during the sway of the 
TokuGawa Regents that that philosophy 
operated with the full force at once ofa 
religion and of an ethical system. Some- 
thing ofthe extraordinary influence wielded 
by Confucianism may be understood from 
the fact that, at the principal schools in 
cach clan, the images of CONFUCIUS and 
his disciples were solemnly and sincerely 
worshipped by students at a particular 
season cach year. 

It is, therefore, scarcely possible to avoid 
the conclusion that the status of women 
was far more natural and honourable in 
the early, than in the later, periods of 
Japanese history. The clan warfare which 
continued almost without intermission for 
live hundred years after the beginning of 
the twelfth century; the growing preva- 
lence of Buddhism during those ages; the 
final establishmentoof a peculiarly organised 
feudalism under the TOKUGAWA Govern- 
ment; and the spread of the doctrines 
of Conrucius—these are forces which a 
study of Japanese history shows to have 
been chiefly responsible for the relegation 
of the weak sex to a position of harsh and 
unnatural inferiority. 


Mu. 

Ir would have been strange, had the tide 
of social reform now sweeping over the 
land with such force left undisturbed the 
status of Japanese women. 
that status is in some respects quite in- 
consistent with the spirit of civilization 


For assuredly 


breathed by the nation in its new career of 
progress. Already the desire of a better 
state of things has been awakened in the 
bosoms of women themselves, and every- 
where this desire is rapidly working mar- 
vellous changes. 

Until very lately Japanese women had 
virtually no existence from a social point 
of view. Feudal morality, at once rigid and 
timid, forbade them to mix in society, and 
habit dulled their sense of the ignominious 
position thus assigned them. When now 
and then some of the more aspiring and 
courageous awoke to the reality of their 
social degradation, aud manifested signs 





ofidisgamtent they were sure to be os- 
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tracised from the fellowship of their con- 
servative sisters as presumptuous ofenha. 
It was considered extremely unfeminine to 
show the least symptom of individuality, 
much more of independence, even when 
important personal interests were in- 
volved. To die for a man who had been 
the most cruel and unfaithful of husbands, 
was regarded by women as the acme of 
virtuous devotion. .Observe now, 
greatly this is changed. Not only have 
the minds of women been freed from silly 
and contemptible prejudices against the 
noble aspirations of the more ambitious of 
their number, but ladies now vie with 
one another to elevate their social status. 
They no longer adhere to the wretched 
standard of prescribed by the 
tyrannical formalism of feudal society, 
and too long suffered to survive the pecu- 
liar circumstances which it. 
Though still to a very limited extent, they 
have begun to take part in social réwnéons, 
and the number of ladies gracing various 
public occassions by their presence is 
rapidly increasing. Everywhere clubs and 
associations are springing up among the 
women of the middle and higher classes 
for literary and other purpose But no- 
where is the impulse given to the aspir 


how 


virtue 


established 








tions of the fair sex more apparent and 
hopeful than in the extraordinary number 
of applications for admission to various 
missionary and other female schools during 
the last two or three years. Indeed, this 
tush for education is increasing at such a 
rapid rate, that even at present a want is 
keenly felt for the establishment of many 
more female seminaries in the capital alone. 

Great as is the change recently wrought 
among our women, it must be confessed 
that as yet their position in society is 
very far from being what it ought to 
be. Despite 
literati, journalists, public speakers, and 
religious teachers on the one hand, and 


the zealous efforts of 


the earnest and keen enthusiasm of many 
women on the other, the attempts thus 
far made to raise the position of the 
fair sex are of an extremely superficial 
nature and still more limited in their 
sphere of action. It is thus natural that 
a great deal of impatience should be mani- 
fested on the part of sanguine social re- 
formers at the tardy progress of this 
movement. Yet, if one calmly and impar- 
tially considers the various domestic, so- 
cial, and legal obstacles which have to be 
surmounted by Japanese women in their 
hurried journey to overtake men, one is 
constrained to marvel, not that they have 
accomplished so little, but that their en- 
deavours have already been so successful. 
It is unjust as well as unmanly to over- 
look, as is often done, the peculiar obstacles 
which lie in the path of the fair sex. Let 
us, therefore, briefly consider some of the 
principal among them. 

Japanese women receive little or no 
protection from the law in their married 
state. Marriage is a private afigirpand is 
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complete and legal when the fact of union 
is reported to the local office where the} 
No oath is administered 
Man and wile 


husband resides. 
and no contract required. 
are thus left to settle their mutual relations 
in married life as best they can, free from 
all interference on the part of the law 
It need scarcely be said that, under these 
” of strength 
A man 





circumstances, the “ privileg 
have become prescriptive rights. 
can divorce his wife at any time and for 
any reason suggested by his ingenuity. 
He need only hand her the so-called 
“three lines and a half” (mihudarthan), 
or written intimation of divorce. What 
the law requires at the termination of a 
married state, as well as at its inaugura- 
tion, is simply that the accomplished fact 
should be reported to the local office. The 
poor woman can do nothing. She has 
only to blame her own inability to retain 
her husband's capricious and wandering 
love, and to reflect that sometimes, per- 


haps unconsciously, she failed in imper- 





turbable good temper and slavish subjection 
To make he 
ble, a divorced 





rotic will. situation 





to his de 








more misera wile has no 





means of recovering even her personal 


effects, except through the good-will of her 





former husband. It is true that the edu- 
cated section of the nation is unanimous in 
But it 


is equally true that so long as women have 


condemning this state of thin 





to depend upon the mere sentiments of 
their husbands for the enjoymentof marital 
rights, they cannot be expected to deve-| 
lope a becoming spirit of individuality and 
self-respect. 

The next question is that of educa- 
tion. Considering the nature and scope 
of the education they have secured at 
school and in society, and. the means] 
at present, it 
docs no small honour to the natural capa- 
city of Japanese women that they should 
d- and zealous an in- 
clination to regain their lost privileges. 
Allthat the women of the higher classes 
have hitherto received in the way of educa- 
tion amounts to the knowledge of a few 
hundred ideographs of the commonest 
occurrence ; a tolerable degree of profici- 
ency in the art of letter-writing; a ver- 
batim acquaintance with the principal 
points of morality prescribed for wives 
and daughters; a knowledge of the rules 
of versification, and a limited training in 
music and the polite arts, as for example, 
cha-no-yu. In the matter of mental culture 
and moral education, properly so-called, 
little or nothing is done for them. It will 
be understood, of course, that this cate- 
gory docs not include the rising genera- 
tion of Japanese women, who have passed 
the cours 


of self-culture they possess 








have shown so mar 


in normal schools or in some 
of the female seminaries maintained by 





missionaries. Happily the number of these 
women is yearly increasing, but it has 
not yet become sufficiently large to count 
appreciably in a general review of the 





OOS 


If the school education of females has 
been extremely meagre and incomplete, 
the tone of the education they have received 
in society has been decidedly of a per- 
nicious character. As already alluded to 
in the beginning of this present article, 
the tendency of social education until very 
lately has been to discourage every indica- 
tion of individuality or independence. 
The standard of excellence prescribed for 
woman has been the slavish surrender of her 
rights to the tyrannical will of the strong 
sex. The cultivation of her natural capa- 
cities and the development of her higher 
aspirations are almost entirely neglected. 
Reared amidst surroundings distinctly un- 
favourable to the formation of any but the 
most complaisant and servile character, it is 
but natural that Japanese women should 
be loaded with a dead weight of uncon- 
scious habits and customs, moral as well 
as intellectual. This weight constantly 
drags her down in her earnest and noble 
efforts to raise herself to the level upon 
which she anciently stood. To blame her 
for the tardiness of her progress i 
as though one were to whip an over-laden 


is much 





horse. 

What has been thus far said concerning 
the influence of social surroundings upon 
Japanese women applies equally to the 
general influence of their home life. But 
there is a circumstance peculiar to home 
life in this country ; a circumstance which 
constitutes one of the most potent impedi- 
I refer 
to the arbitrary power exercised over a 
wife by her parents, especially by her mo- 
Thisis a result more or less 
inevitable where parents live with their 
married daughters. 


ments to the elevation of women. 


ther-in-law. 


But it is chiefly the 
outcome of the extravagant attitude which 
Confucianism prescribes for children in 
their relation towards their parents. 
The popular saying, that a woman has 
three successions of masters in her life, 
parents in maidenhood, husband in mar- 
riage, and children in old age, illustrates a 
state of aflairs which sadly needs reform. 
But, though it is true that in her married 
life a wife has to obey the will of her hus- 
band in everything, perhaps the heaviest 
and the most painful yoke she has to carry is 
the despotic power exercised by her mother- 
in-law. Of all the despots in the world, 
the ladies who, by virtue of that title, 
reign supreme in many a household in this 
country, are perhaps the most remarkable 
as well as the least amiable. The un- 
sparing, and in too many cases malignant, 
censorship of these domestic tyrants in- 
vades the whole domain of their poor 
victims’ existence, whether at home or 
abroad, in the management of domestic 
in the arrangement of wardrobes, 
in the selection of friends, and even in the 
form of worship. One can heartily sym- 
pathize with the young ladies of Japan, 
who, when pressed to entertain a marriage 





affair: 





proposal, invariably ask before everything 





Ste" of the sex, 


clsCOMMUMELTOHE gentleman’s mother is 
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alive, and if so, what sort of woman she/the counsels so thoughtlessly tendered to 


is. The extent of this despotic power 
may be surmised from the well established 
fact that a good proportion of the nume- 
rous cases of divorce in Japan are directly 
attributable to some offended whim of a 
mother-in-law. Truly the woman of Japan 
is painfully situated. On the one hand 
she is exhorted to raise her position and 
reproved for her tardy progress; on the 
other, she is certain, if she follows this 
advice, to provoke the resentment of her 
mother-in-law, who obstinately adheres to 
the old feudal conception of female duties. 
It is not the fault of Japanese women if 
they submit, in spite of their own inclina- 
tion, to the overshadowing authority of 
their family despots. It true that 
every mother-in-law is not what i 
described. 
forming exactly to my description is unfor- 





is 
here 





But the number of those con- 


tunately overwhelming, while the num- 
to it 
is almost nd. 


ber of those who do not conform 





in a greater or less degree 
Young ladies of noble aspirations, who 
lead miserable lives solely on account of 
their mothers-in-law's narrow-minded con- 
servatism are only too common. Within 
my own experience are two; one of a lady 
who laboured long and painfully to obtain 
the permission of her mother-in-law to be 
baptized as a Christian, and who succeeded 
only lately in her long endeavours; and 





another of a lady who is still unable to 
similar sanction and is also under 


strict prohibition to join any of the as- 


obtain 





sociations started by her friends. 


Last in the list of disablities, though by 


no means least important, is the general 








moral tone of society in regard to the rela 
tion between the sexes. As remarked 
in the ¥apan Mail some time ago, the 
loose notions entertained by most men 
in regard to the moral obligations arising 
out of the relation of the se are not in 
this country incompatible with a fine moral 
character in other respects. But in what- 
ever light we view the matter, the fact 
remains that this state of things constitutes 
the most disgraceful blot on the moral 
character of the nation, and that it is 
fatally opposed to the improvement of the 
Wo- 
men are told that they must mix freely in 





Ss, 








social position of Japanese women. 


society with the other sex, but those who 
so boldly counsel this course, as scholars, 
journalists, and politicians, appear to for- 
get that men have not yet taken any 
serious steps to render such a course easy 
to modest and virtuous women. Every 
sensible woman must keenly feel the injus- 
tice done her when, as is the fashion now- 
a-days, she is roundly reproached for her 
rational, though to zealous reformers pro- 
voking, reluctance to obey implicitly the 
advice of her critics. If any one doubts 
that she is right to hesitate, let him 
calmly consider the course of conduct he 
would like to sce adopted by either his 
wife or his daughter, Would he be pleased 
to see her act “B to the fullest ex 
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ent of irbread. No doubt the present inferior 
C igte 


women in general by radical reformers? 
In ninety-nine cases out of every hundred, 
he will answer, no. 

While thus detailing the numerous dif- 
ficulties under which Japanese women 
labour in their attempts to regain their 
rightful position in society, and while cen- 
suring the conduct of those who with 
thoughtless severity lay the blame of failure 
chiefly on the fair sex, it is not by any 
means intended to be inferred that women 
are entirely free from blame. Hard as 
their lot they have many means 
at their disposal 


is, 
to improve it, and 
they are certainly blameworthy for their 
negligence to better utilize those means. 
But in speaking or writing on the 
question of the elevation of women, it is 
an inj 





tice to leave out of sight the 
numerous and powerful influences which 
conspire to prevent them from solving 
the problem by their own unaided strength. 


mm. 
ON the question how to improve the posi- 





tion of Japanese women, the opinions thus 


far put forth by reformers appear in some|s 


respects narrow and superficial. Indeed, 
the majority of the so-called reformers 
scarcely seem to comprehend the true 
nature of the task they have undertaken 
with so much zeal, or to appreciate its far- 
reaching and complicated bearings upon 





many other questions of a domestic and 
After reading and hear- 
ing all that has been written and spoken 


social character. 





on the subje 
that something of cardinal importance, 
whatever it be, has been left unnoticed, 
and that the question has not been probed 
to its very bottom. 

The Fiji Shimpo, which has been, from 
its first appearance some years ago, speci- 
ally conspicuous for a bold and outspoken 
crusade against the old state of things in 
regard to the relation of the sexes, writes 
incessantly with characteristic force upon 





t, one cannot help feeling 


the necessity of protecting the rights 
of women by enacting laws relating to 
marriage and property ; by removing the 
harsh rules of conventionality which now 
hold the two sexes entirely apart from 
each other, and by improving the character 
of the intercourse between them. But how 
is this improvement to be secured? Not 
surely by legal enactments. Even  sup- 
posing that all the cruel and artificial bar- 
riers now set between the sexes were 
swept away, and that women were invited 
to mingle with men just as they do in the 
West, would they feel safe in accepting 
the invitation ? 
bands readily 


Would parents and hus- 
urge 
their daughters and wives to accept it? 
The Nicht Nicht Shimbun, which is 
always remarkable for the practical nature 


allow and frankly 


of its opinions, urges, together with many | 


other journals, the importance of provid- 
ing women with the means of earning 


position occupied by the weak sex is owing 
|in part to their exclusive dependence upon 
the income of their husbands ; and every 
Japanese must welcome the active efforts 
that are being exerted in this direction ; 
as, for instance, the establishment of a 
female technical school by many well-known 
officials and citizens of Tékyd. But it will 
be easily understood that there is, in the 
present state of things in this country, a 
long, long space between providing bread- 
earning professions for women and the 
improvement of their social status. The 
classes of women.to whom the earning of 
means of livelihood is a matter of im- 
portance, are necessarily those which have 
little consequence from a social point of 
view. 

Professor TOYAMA expresses pretty cor- 
rectly the sentiments of the better portion 
of the educated classes, when he advocates 
the education of girls in European fashion 
in every respect, so as to fit them to the 
requirements of a home life and social 
intercourse modelled upon Western pat- 
terns, The number of persons is by 
no means small who actually feel them- 
Ives arrested in their endeavours to 
adopt the Western mode of living by the 
| ignorance of their wives as to the manage- 
ment of domestic affairs in foreign style. 
It is also keenly felt that, whatever may be 
the attractions of their character in other 
respects, our women have much to learn 
from their Western sisters in qualities of 
individuality and self-respect. In view 
of these circumstances, every educated 
man is only too ready to endorse the 
opinions of the popular Professor as 
expressed in his recent articles on the 
subject. No doubt excellent results will 
be achieved by the establishment of fe- 
male seminaries on the lines there pro- 
posed. Still, even after the establishment 
of such educational institutions, the prin- 
cipal object of the elevation of the posi- 
tion of women vis-a-v7s men will be almost 
as far from accomplishment as ever. 

My settled conviction is that what is 
most needed—what lies at the very root 
of the whole question—is the regeneration 
of society in general by the adoption of 
Christianity. That which really prevents 
the elevation of the position of women from 
being carried out in this country is, not the 
insufficiency of their personal qualifications, 
but the moral tone of the social atmosphere. 
This moral tone is’due to the conduct of 
the male sex. There is not, perhaps, a 
man in the whole empire who would not 
in theory approve the principle of the 
elevation of women. But how many are 
there who do not in practice continue 
to hold the weak sex in its ignoble 
status by their conduct towards their 
wives and daughters, and also by their 
The atti- 
tude of Japanese men is in this respect 
highly inconsistentand hypocritical. If they 
seriously and sincerely wish to sce the re- 
form;théycofewdly advocate really accom- 














general behaviour in society ? 
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plished, they must strive before all other 
things to live a more honest and conscien- 
tious life, so as to enable women to respect 
and follow the advice given them by their 
present masters. From the fact that they 
have too long subjected women to almost 
brutal hardships, and from the fact that they 
have of their own accord taken upon them- 
selves to carry out this reform, men are 
bound to see that every obstacle is re- 
moved from the path of the wronged sex, 
and that it is fairly started in the route to 
regain the position which it occupied in the 
youthful and promising days of the national 
progress more than seven centuries back. 
As is too sadly apparent to every intelligent 
and impartial mind, the Japanese of to-day 
are dangerously light-hearted and wanting 
in qualities of gravity and seriousness. 
Much of this is no doubt owing to their 
essential traits as a nation. But a great 
deal must also be attributed to the tem- 
porary release of so debonnair a people 
from the restraints of the moral system 
which they rigidly observed under the 
old régime. It is now high time for the 
sake of Japan’s national reputation that 
her people should return to their true 
character, and completely regenerate the 
whole social atmosphere. But is it pos- 
sible to do so, without deep and serious 
beliefs? And what religion is there that 
deserves attention, if it be not the religion 
of CurisT, the teachings of which constitute 
the basis of all Western civilization? 
Apart from its effect upon the general 
moral tone of society, there is another 
aspect of Christianity which we must not 
lose sight of in dealing with the subject 
of the elevation of women. Of all the 
religions on earth, Christianity is the 
only one which practically recognizes 
the equality of woman with man. The 
women in the West owe something of 
their enviable position to circumstances 
which cannot be reproduced here; but their 
indebtedness is specially great to Chris- 
tianity, whose permeates every 
department of society, every branch of 
literature, and every trifling detail of poli 
tical institutions. The adoption of Chris- 
tianity is, therefore, at the bottom of the 
reform in hand, as it meansthe regeneration 
of society and the direct as well as indirect 
elevation of women’s social status. 
Professor TOYAMA, in his latest pam- 
phlet, which I have just seen, urges the 
adoption of Christianity as the best means 
of accomplishing the reform in which he 
takes so much interest. But it is a matter 
of high regret that half the force of his 
excellent and exhaustive reasoning is lost 
by the fact that he echoes once more the 
old opinion: “ Religion is good for others 
but not for me.’ Precisely here lies the | 
most formidable obstacle in the way of 


spirit 


very small. This haughty spirit of self-suf- 
ficiency, which is the lingering remnant of 
feudal customs, effectually prevents sound 
social reforms 
So long 


ions on 





and wise sugge 
from being carried into effect. 
as this spirit continues to prevail, little 
good is to be expected from all the loud 
and high sounding discussions on the sub- 
ject. To be respected one ought to re- 
spect ourself, and one must follow one's 
own advice, if one wishes it to be followed 
by others. 








Imrertan Orpinayce. 
We hereby yive Our 
Ordinance relating to the extension of the period 
of withdrawal from circulation of the old Tempo 
copper coins, and order it to be promulgated. 
[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.] 
[Privy Seal.] 
Dated the 15th day of the sith month of the 
roth year of Meiji. 
(Countersiyned) Count Iro Hixosua, 
Minister President of State, 
Count Marsucata Masayosut, 
ate for Finance, 
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The period of the withd: 
of the old Zempo copper coins, promulgated by 
Imperial proclamation No. XX Viot the roth month 
of the 17th year of Meiji, is prolonged until the 
st day of the 12th month of the 24th year of Meiji. 

















CORRESPONDENCE. 
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[Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 

sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 


Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or 
for the deducticns they may choose to draw therefrom. | 














‘TELPH ERAGE. 





To THe Eviror oF THe “ Japan Mart.” 
Sir,—In the London Letter published in the 
Japan Mail of November 12th, your Corres. 
pondent speaks of Professors Ayrton and Perry as 
‘developing a new invention of theirs culled 
telpherage.” ‘There is an inaccuracy in this state- 
ment of no small moment in these days when 
historic truth is so much sought after. “Possibly 
the error springs from the ‘probable lack of 
technical knowledge on the part of your Corres- 
pondent, noiwithstanding his having before him at 
the time a report of a lecture by Prefessor Perry. 
But the facts are these : 
‘The idea of doing on a large scale with electricity 
what was done on a small scale with pneumatic 
tubes was first imagined by Professor Fleeming 
Jenkin of Edinburgh. In 1882, on reading an 
account of Professors Ayrton and Perry’s automatic 
block system for cleciric railways, he saw t 
therein lay the solution of his plan. He then 
effected a combination with these electricians, 
formed the ‘Telpherage Company, and devoted the 
few remaining years of his life to the develop 
ment of the system, As Engineer to the new 
company, he personally superintended the  con- 
struction of the telpher line at Glynde in Sussex 
from the beginning of 1885, till his unexpected 
and much lamented death in June of that 
year. Professor Perry then succeeded to the post 
ofengineer to the company, and brought the 
Glynde line to completion, ‘It was opened on 
October 17th, 1885—the ceremony being performed 
by Viscountess Hampden. 

The system required new inventions at every 
and gave full scope to. Professor Fleeming 
's well known inventive faculties, Pro- 
it would be impossible for any outsider to 
say, even with the list of numerous patents before 
him, what special devices were due to Professor 
Fieeming Jenkin, and what to Professors Ayrton 
and Perry. To the first’ mentioned, however, 




































all social reforms, but especially of the re- 
form now under discussion. We have more | 


than enough advisers and guides, but the 
number of those whoare sufficiently humble 


and sincere to follow their advice j 
O68 
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more than to any other man, are we indebted for 
telpherage, both as an idea and asa practical reali- 
sation. 

It may interest your readers, who may not have 
access {0 technical literature, to be told a few facts 
curarding this new carrying system. ‘The telphe 
fe consists of an electric locomotive and a 





series of buckets, each of which hangs from apair of 
wheels travelling along a strong steel line stretched 
from post to post somewhat like a telegraph 

he locomotive is situated in the centre of 
d is driven by an attached electio.mo- 
tor, which is in electrical connection with two of the 
train wheels, and through them with the steel line. 
‘These special whecls are on opposite sides of the 
locomotive, and must be so far apart as never to 
be on the same stretch of line but always separated 
by one post. Now, the line is not a single con- 
tinuous one, but is broken up into segments by 
the posts, alternate segments being in electric 
connection with one another and joined to one or 
other terminal of a machine for generating electric 
currents. The telpherage train thus acis as a 
necessary part of the electric circuit, ‘The current 
must flow from the one special train-wheel to the 
other through the electrometer and so supply the 
driving power. In the Glynde telpher line, each 
bucket can carry neatly 300 Ibs. of clay—so that a 
whole train of ten buckets can convey fully a ton 
of clay, and this at a speed of at least 5 miles an 
hour. 

The system is not meant to compete with rail- 
ways, whether steam or electric; but it is said to 
be, even already, more efficient than horses and 
carts. Over uneven or broken ground or in cir- 
cumstances where good roads arean impossibility it 
is, however, undoubtedly the method of the future. 

Yours respectfully, 

CARGILL G. KNOTT. 


Science College, Imperial University, 
‘Vokyé, November 13th, 1 





























THE SALE OF CHILDREN. 


To tne Epiror of tHe “Japan Matt.” 

Sir—In the Fapan Weekly Mail of Nov. 6th 
a statement which seems intended to convey the 
impression that sales of female children to lives of 
shame no longer take place in Japan. Upon this 
subject L would request the privilege of writing a 
few words, not in a controversial spirit, but in the 
hope ofcalling theattention of those interested in the 
progress of Japan to an important matter. There 
Is indeed a law forbidding these sales; the question 
is whether or not it has yet accomplished much in 
preventing the deplorable custom, Many tacts 

hich have come to my knowledge lead me to fear 
that the people do not find it difticult to evade the 
laws. Let me mention some of these facts. 

While conducting a Sunday school in a pro- 
vincial city it was noticed that some girls belonging 
to families that could hardly be spoken of as 
“under the pressure of extreme indigence” soon 
dropped out of the classes. Inquiry showed that 
they were kept at home to receive lessons upon the 
samisen in order that, because of this accomplish- 
ment, they might be disposed of at a higher price 
than ‘could otherwise be obiained. The gils pro- 
fessed not to care anything for the samuisen and 
to be averse to entering a house of ill-fame; but 
they must obey their fathers, Remonstrances with 
the parents availed nothing, 

T have knowledge of two cases where girls, after 
the death of their parents, were sold’ by’ their 
brothers to pay the debts of the family. 

Two or three years since, when tavelling ona 
small Japanese Steamer, a woman brought a girl, 
filteen’ or sixteen years old, bared to the waist, 
into the cabin and commenced negotiating for her 
sale toone of the passengers who appeared to be 
connected with that branch of business. ‘The in- 
dignation that I felt was only partially abated by 
the evident indifference of the girl, The matter 
was discussed in the most cold-blooded manner as 
though it were a dog instead of a human being 
that was being bargained for. As the gitl was 
unable to play any musical instrument, the man said 
that she was not worth more than five or six yen, 
and he advised the woman to keep her until she 
had been sufficiently trained to sell at a higher 
price. 

Iwas recently told by a Japanese lawyer of high 
standing that it would bé very difficult to prove 
uny violation of the law against such sales. The 
girl would be spoken of as owing money to the 
house of illfame, so that she must remain in its 
service until the debt was cancelled. So far as he 
knew, o interference was made by the officers ex- 
cept when a girl absolutely refused to obey her 
parents, How seldom this is likely to occur is 
evident when one remembers the Japanese idea of 
filial obedience. Moreover, a large proportion of 
the sales are made when the girls, being only ten 
or twelve years old, little realize the shame, and 
sce only the attractive side of the life to which they 
are devoted. 

Inmates of the houses of ill-fame often run away, 
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gid should resist and call upon a_ policeman 
for help against violence, he wonld not prevent 
her from being carried back. She has at least 
done wrong: by absconding, and if she has had 
any reason to complain of ill-treatment she should 
mike her appeal from the house where she belongs. 
The same gentleman tells me that many husbands 
sell their wives to houses of ill fame. 

From what [ have seen and from what ethers 
tell me, Ecannot believe that the terrible practice 
has been much abated. If wrong in this opinion 
T should be only too glad to ste the oppo 
proved 
careful investigation? Tf the 
effective, then all friends of Jay 
but if this custom of selling ‘one’s own offspring 
to the most terrible form of slavery: still. exisis, 
then [ cannot beg you to use the wide influ. 
ence which your paper exerts among the Japanese 
in urging them to cleanse their land fiom this 

ev 
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Is it not a sulject weil worthy of your 
are 


present laws 
must rejol 



















urs respectfully, 
OBSERVER. 


November roth, 1886. 


JAPA? 





2 TRADE WITH PERU. 





To ine Eorror oF THE 
StR,—I respectfully beg you 
bringing to the notice of the prominent cl 
Japanese who take an interest in foreign trade, 
the following useful information by allowing it to 
appear in your valuable paper 
t rom eaaistn atts taken fiom the Fiji Shimpo, 
T have noticed that the Editor of that paper 
frequently calling the atiention of Japanese mer- 
chants to the value of establishing trade in foreign 
countries, and thereby finding an outlet for their 
numerous manufactines, which course would benefit 


Jarax Man.” 
to help me i 
55 of 


























all classes of native artisans. 
Although there ate a few Japa 
established. in foreign countries, such as San 
Francises, New Yok, London, and Paris, none of 
them have yet ventured to Pern, a country in 
which a ready sale could be had fora great many 
Japanese manufactured goods. As Lam a Peru 
Vian myself, and have just returned from Callao, 
Tcan say with some experience that coals, tea, 
dwax will find a ready sale, also matting 
and potcelain of all descrip d many other 
goods too numerous to mention here without un 
duly ercroaching on the valuable space of your 
There is no porcelain whatever made in 
Sonth America; itis all imported from Europe; 
coals are brought all the way [rom nd 
via Cape Horn, and the same ships return I 
with sugar. . ; 
In Lima [ found shops kept by Chinamen in 
which [ saw exposed for sale Japanese porcelain, 
cheap Japanese lacquer ware inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl, and coloured matting; and these goods 
the Chinamen had the impudence to tell me all 
came from Canton 3 
1 shall be glad to furnish more particulars 
regarding what trade can be done between Japan 
and Peru to any Japanese merchants who may 
desire to establish’ such a business as I have 
quoted above. ; 
Enclosing my card and address, I beg toremain, 


Sir, yours faithfully, 


nese merchants 
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paper. 



































PERUVIAN. 
Tokyd, November 16th, 1886. 
THE *NORMANTON” CASE. 
To THE Epitor oF THE “ Jaran Mat.” 
S1r,—I hoped with the English sense of fair play 





that some one better fitted than [ would have in- 
terposed on the behalf of the officers of the Nor- 
manton, but as no one scems to have done so, | 
would venture to suggest that as Captain Drake is 
to be again tried, it would be better, instead of 
assuming his guilt [he having been already acquit- 
ted) to await the result of the new trial, 
Captain Drake has arrayed against him the 
hole of the Japanese press, two barristers, a 
Counciltor of Siate, and an ex British Naval Off- 
cet, and apparently forgetting the maxim that a 
man is innocent until proved guilty, the English 
press also appears to be siding against him. 
Lam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
SUB-JUDICE. 
Yokohama, November 16th, 1886. 

















THE “NORMANTON” AND FAIR PLAY. 


To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Japan Matt.” 
Sin,—Will you kindly allow me space in your 
columns for a few words. I have read, with much 











pleasure, the letter in your issue o-day sol maro.”” Did A. F. write the poetry? E>—¥. 31.) 
Digitized by O08 ec 








“Sub judice;” and with the opinions and senti- 
ments expressed therein I most heartily concur. 
It does indeed seem to me very unfair and very 
un-Englishman-like, to “round?” upon a man 
when he is down! Would it not be better form” 
(not to say, more just and generous), for the press 
and the communiiy, individually and collectively, 
to await the result of the forthcoming trial, be- 
fore passing strictures upon the character of Cap- 
tain Drake and his officers ? 

Tsyinpathize with the relatives of the poor Japa- 
hese’ passengers as much as any one, and it has 
atforded me very great pleasure ta add my “mite” 
to the fund so Kindly started by you’ on their 
behalf, But, may I call attention to the fact that 
the poor sailors of the ill-fated steamer have lost 
all their belongings—have lost their means. of 
subsistence—and will probably be detained in 
Japan a considerable ‘time. “Who will support 
them, the while? Very probably, too, the poor 
sailor (Francis Bernard) who was diowned, 
when doing his duty—lowering the life-boat 
leaves a widow and family. I feel sure that many 
menibers of our generous community would only 
be too glad to subscribe to a fund on behalf of 
“poor Jack? 

Tam, yours very truly, 



































IMPARTIAL, 
Yokohama, 17th November 1886. 


{So far as we can see, neither the press nor the 


munity is 
known that 






THE “ NORMANTON” FUND. 
To THe Eprrog oF THE “Japan Matt.” 
Siz,—I observe that in publishing, in your issue 
of the 16th instant, a translation of a letter ad- 
dressed by me to five Japanese journals, enclosing 
some contributions t6 the Normanton’ fund, you 
describe me as “an official of the Foreign Office.” 
[desire to state through your columns that my 
action in this matter was in a purely private capa- 
city, and that its purpose was limited to the charit- 
able work in which we Japanese are gratified to 
see that all nationalities have heartily joined. 











Yours obedient servant, 
K. NABESHIMA, 
Kami-Nibancho, No. 29, Tokyd. 
November 17th, 1886 


[No one imagined, we should suppose, that Mr, Nabeshima’s 
letter had any olicial sigaiteance. We mentioned his post 
merely for the purpose ot distinguishing him from_ several 
gentlemen of the sume name residing in TOky0.—Eb. 7.3) 

















NIIGATA MORAL 








To THe Eptrox oF THE “ Japan Matt.” 
Sir,—Having lived with my family for three 
s in Niigata, and having always and atall times 
experienced’ the greatest Kindness in every way 
from the natives of that city, L think it is only 
right to speak up forthem, and I must say [cannot 
agree with Mr. Davis that theirs is “a politeness 
of mere words” only. I have been in Japan 
twenty years, during which I have travelled around 
a good deal, and I do not think Niigata any worse 
than, or even so bad as, other cities Tcould name. I 
may add that we lived in a lonely suburb of the town, 
and we never missed anything, or experienced any 
intrusion in any way. If a resident or visitor to 
the town saw anything that shocked his morals, it 
would be because he went into a part of the town 
where and in which place only, such might be 
expected. 
Lremain, an absent friend of 











NIIGATA, 
Yokohama, November 15th, 1886. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


To tue Epiror or THe Japan Mar 
Sir.—On examining the Christmas card criti- 
cized in your issue of to-day, | must come to the 
conclusion that the author of the critique must have 
written it under peculiar circumstances, 

No one ever saw any of the photographs repro- 
duced in the card before May last, except the 
“ Betto” and the Cyprian,” because they did not 
exist before that time, although some of the subjects 
have been photographed since a photographer 
ever came to Japan, : 

‘The ‘gate’ happens to be a holy-water cistern. 
“Ohtomaro” is Hitomaro on the card, and the 
“palette” is no more Japanese than a Merry 
Christmas and happy néw year.” 

Yours respectfully, AF. 

Yokohama, November 17th, 1886. 
[We did not say that the photographs existed before. We 
© did not say that the palette was Japanese. We did not 

mistake the structure over a holy-water cistern for a gate. 

We did mistake ‘‘Hitomaro”’ plus a bracket for “Oto- 








ASIATIC SOCIETY OF FAPAN. 
‘. = 
A general meeting was held in the Library, No. 
33, Tsukiji, Tokyo, on Wednesday, November 
Toth, 1886, at 4.30 p.m. B. H. Chamberlain, Esq, 
Vice-President, in the chair. 


The minutes of last general meeting, having 


been published in the Fapan Mail, were taken as 
read. 





‘The Corrzsronpino Secretary intimated the 
election of Dr. Michaelis as an Ordinary Member 
of the Society. 

In the absence of the author, the CORRESPONDING 
Secrerary then read a paper by E. H. Parker, 
Esq., H.B.M. Vice-Consul, Chemulpho, Korea, en 
tided “ The Yellow Languages ”—that is Chinese, 
Japanese, Korean. The object of the paper was to 
show that, before Chinese was imported into Japan 
either directly orindirectly through Korea—say be- 
fore A.p. 1—the Japanese spoke a language, the 
great majority of words in which came from the same 
language stock as Chinese, In a paper on * Japa- 
nese,” read at the previous meeting of the Society, 
Mr. Parker had studied, by detailed comparison 
of the phonetic values in Japanese, Korean, and 
several of the Chinese dialects, the principles which 
guided the interchange of sounds in these various 
languages. In the present paper, which was a 
continuation of the former, he attempted, by 
a study of a list of over 500 Japanese words 
inthe light of the phonetic principles already 
laid down, to base this theory of the common 
origin of Japanese and Chinese words. An 
example or two will show the nature of the rea- 
soning adopted. Thus shita (tongue) is be- 
lieved to be from the same root as the Chi- 
nese, being indeed more like the Hakka shit than 
the Sinico-Japanese setsu. Again, the view that 
Jude (brush-pen) and Cantonese pét are from the 
same source, fude being indeed ‘more like the 
Chinese than’ the Chinese derived hitsu, is ren- 
dered the more plausible by the parellelism in 
Korean, the native word being put, while p'i/ is the 
Chinese-Korean form. The author sums up his 
conclusions under four heads:—There is fair ground 
for the hypotheses (1) that a large number of pure 
Japanese words have a common origin with Chi- 
nese; (2) that a very much smaller proportion of 
the same have a common origin with Korean, which 
smaller portion has manifestly no connection with 
Chinese; (3) that a still smaller proportion of 
Japanese (objects of nature only) can be traced to 
ihe same source as both Chinese and Korean; 
(4) that a very doubtful and small number of 
Korean words, distinctly unrelated to the Japa- 
nese, may, with an effort, be derived from the 
same source as Chinese words. Thus, although 
in grammatical construction Japanese is similar 
to Korean and utterly unlike Chinese, it shows, 
from a vocabulary point of view, much stronger 
affinities with Chinese than with Korean. 

‘The Cuarrmay, in acknowledging the indebted- 
ness of the Society to Mr. Parker for his philologi- 
cal contributions, remarked that the theory put 
forward was certainly a quite novel one. For that 
very reason, however, it deserved a close study ; 
for views, heretical when first broached, have often 
proved in the end to be truth, 

W. Denine, Esq., then read a paper on “The 
Gakushi-kai-in.” ‘The paper opened with an ac- 
count of this Society of Japanese Scholars, taken 
from the Annual Report of the Educational De- 
partment for 1879, and then described in some 
detail the peculiar features of the Socicty, in- 
cluding a translation of the Constitution and 














Rules. From these it appears that the aim of 
the Gakushi-kai-in is to raise the standard 
of scholarship, and that ils members are 


men of established reputation and experience. 
The membership is fixed at 4o, of which 15 are 
appointed by the Emperor, and the others elected 
by existing members. Until quite recently each 
member received a remuneration of $150 per 
annum; but remuneration is now limited to mem- 
bers above sixty years of age, each of whom re- 
ceives $200. The Socicty meets once a month, 
when lectures are given, or papers read, or dis- 
cussions held, as the casé may be. Non-members 
are admitted to these meetings by ticket ; but any 
foreigner can gain admittance by presenting his 
card at the door. 

An idea of the subjects discussed by the Society 
may be obtained from the following, picked at 
random from the long and full list of published 
papers furnished by Mr. Dening :—“ Female Edu- 
cation,” The Origin of the Early Civilisation of 
Japan,” “Confusion in the Filty Sounds (iroha),” 
“On Baths,” “A New Logical Theory,” ‘The 
Comparative Strengths of Vegetable and Animal 
Food." “The Future ef Religion,” and so on. 











‘The various papers are contributed by such well 


bryneshoroiae Fukuzawa Yukichi, Katd Hiro- 
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yuki, Kanda Kohei, Nishimura Shigeki, Naka- 
mura Masanao, and others. 

‘The last part of the paper consisted of a very 
complete resumé, amounting almost to a transla 
tion, of one of these papers. It was on “The 
Evils of Abdication, Heirship, and Adoption,” by 
Shigeno An-eki. 

‘The custom of abdication commenced with 
Royalty, the first instance being that of the Em- 
press Kogyoku, who abdicated in favour of her 
younger brother and assumed the tille of the 
August Royal Grandparent (about A.D. 644) 
This and similar instances of the abdication of 
Empresses were no doubt a necessity and probably 
a benefit. The first instance of an Emperor ab- 
dicating seems to have been a case ol religious 
enthusiasm, the Emperor preferring a life of mo- 
nastic seclusion toa life of political power. The 
custom, however, assumed a different aspect when 
abdication, whether voluntary or involuntary on 
the part of the sovereign, became what might be 
termed a political trick. A former Emperor in 
retirement was a sufficient cause for all manner of 
intrigue, and led not infrequently to civil wars. 
‘The custom gradually extended to Ministers uf 
State and Government officials, who found their 
retreats to be convenient spots from which to pull 
the wires of Government. So prevalent did the 
custom become at the time of Hoj ‘akatoki and 
Ashikaga Yoshimitsu that it was that the 
Cabinet was full of shaven pates, 
never was a time in which it was 
to be religious, 

The chief and original object of adoption was, 
of course, the preservation of the family name. 
There are, however, nine or ten different kinds of 
yashé or adopted sons, of which the son adopted 
to preserve the family name is but one. As with 
the custom of abdication, so the custom of adop- 
tion led to distinct abuses. Nobles adopted sons 
when by so doing they could benefit themselves 
either by position or wealth. “Thus a Court noble, 
who had a son, say, wo or three years old would 
adopt as son a youth of 16 (the age of majuiity) 
and then apply for the Government grant of land 
or rice which it was customary to give in such 
circumstances. Then he would make his own 
son yoshi of the adopted son; so that, when the 
fornier came of age in his turn, he was entitled 
to apply for another grant. At first only men 
above filty were allowed to adopt sons, and these 
had to be chosen from the same family; but 
gradually all restrictions became abolished. 

The essayist in conclusion critised very severely 
thecustomsas they had developed in Japan. Adop 
tion of a young child in certain circumstances was 
praise-worthy, but the plan of adopting adults was 
essentially bad. It led to the setting aside of the 
order of precedence established by nature, and has 
been the cause of the greatest confusion and 
trouble in families. To try and keep up the family 
name by introducing an alien was an absurdity; 
besides the extinction of a family, which could not, 
save by adoption, be preserved, was not a cause for 
rational regret. As with individuals and nations, 
so with families—one succeeds the other. 

Then the custom of abdication was also ir- 
rational. Nature had fixed birth and death—not 
heirship and abdication—as the limits of a man’s 
life. A man, in full possession of all his faculties, 
had no right to withdraw himself from active life 
and spend his days in playing chess or chequers 
or reciting Buddhist prayers. Also it was to be 
feared that a nation, whose individuals were 
largely endowed with the spirit of abdication, 
would be apt ere long to lose its independence. 
If any persons had a stiperfiuity of means and no 
heirs; rather than bestow this wealth ona single 
individual adopted for the purpose, it would be 
better bestowed for the benefit of the State. In 
this way would their names be perpetuated, and 
thus their altruism prove to be the most exalted 
form of egoism.” 

‘The Cuatraan, in thanking Mr. Dening for 
the extremely interesting contribution he had made 
to the Sociciy’s ‘Transactions, observed that, con- 
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sidering the different kinds of adopted sons that| 


might exist, it was lite wonder that he had been 
unable to get any clear idea of the complicated 
relationships which existed in the families of some 
of his Japanese friends. 

Mr. K. Nacat remarked that the Gaku-shi-hai- 
inwas veally organized at the suggestion of Mr. 
‘Tanaka Fujimaru when he was Vice- Minister of 
Education, Itwas matter for surprise, therefore, 
to find no mention made of Me. ‘1 aka by Mr, 
Dening. Mr. (now Count) Saigo Yorimichi was 
appointed Minister of Education in December, 
1879, just after the Government had granted Mr, 
fl Ka’s reguest to be allowed to form the Society, 

Mr. Denix, in teply, said that he was very 
much obliged to Mr. Nagai for the information 
supplied, wl should be inserted in his paper, 
Nevertheless, he was not responsible for the omis. 
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n, as in the Mombushd Annual Report, from 
ich he had drawn the account of the organization 
of the Society, no mention was made ot Mr. Ta- 
naka as its founder, 

Dr. Divers observed that the paper they had 
just heard was of great interest, not only because 
ofthe special side of Japanese life with which it 
dealt, but f the admirable and 
characteristic manne hich it emphasised the 
broad principle of action, that man’s duty is to 
work as long as he has the power. 

‘The mecting then adjourned. 
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PRESENTATION OF ADDRESS TO 
MR. RUSSELL ROBERTSON. 
ee, 


On the rath instant, at half past two o'clock, a 
meeting of British residents took place in the 
Chamber of Commerce Rooms in order to present 
an address to Mr. Russell Robertson, H.B.M. 
Consul at Kanagawa, who depatts shortly for home 
on leave of absence. Despite the inclemency of 
the weather there was a good attendance. Among 
those present were:—Messts, J. H. Brooke, ‘Ty 
Vhomas, O. Keil, E. Bavier, F. Lowder, A. G. 
Green, E. J. Moss, J. P. Mollison, J. 1. Griffin, W, 
Whittield, J. A. Fraser, F. James, M. Brown, 
J. Dodds, C. Haliburton, J. Barlow, E. B. Watson, 
FW. W, Playfair, A. EZ Wileman, W. J. Kenr 
Herbert Smith, Jas. Stewart, A. Winstanley, & 

Mr. 'T. Thomas, upon whom devolved the duty 
of presenting the address, said— Mr. Robertson, 1 
have to present to you this address, which has 
been drawn up and signed by the British residents 
of Yokohama. ‘To me it is a very pleasant task, 
and it recalls to my mind the days of “Auld 
Lang-syne.” As you know, it is more than a 
quarter cf a century since [had the pleasure of 
making your acquaintance, and Lam glad to say 
that [have enjoyed your continuous friendship ever 
Since.—(Applause.) Many and great events have 
taken place within that time; there have been 
occasions of sortew, but Lam happy to say that 
that period has also many pleasant associations for 
Applause.) Lately, you are aware, there has 
Leen considerable criticism on the Consular bedies 
generally, and in presenting you with this address 
it is, we hope, to be accepted as a tribute of our 
highest appreciation and esteem— (Loud applause.) 
Mr. ‘Thomas here read the address, and continued : 
In conclusion, Mr, Robertson, we ask you to 
allow us to tender also our appreciation of the 
genial kindness of Mrs, Robertson—(applause)— 
whenever occasion has offered, and to wish you 
both a safe journcy home, a pleasant slay there, 
and a happy return to us.— (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Ropertson—Mr, ‘Thomas and Gentle- 
Jmen, I thank you most cordially for this. very 
kind addiess, and I assure you it is a great 
gratification me to know, that as British 
Consul, and a public servant, I have won 
the confidence of so many of my’ countrymen at 
this port.—(Applause.) When che of my oldest 
Iriends, who 1s now present here, called on me 
at the Consulate, a few days ago, and intimated 
your kind intentions towards me, he said among 
other things, that there were those amongst you to 
whom my advice and assistance had not only been 
of appreciable value, but had saved them from 
many hours of anxiety—(Hear, hear.) Ido not 
think, gentlemen, that any Consul need wish for 
more valisfactory or more encouraging words than 
these. Lam quite ready to admit that there are 
gentlemen in H.M.’s Consular service in the East, 
who bring to bear on their work a far higher order 
of ability than [ possess, but I do not think there is 
one amongst them who works with a stronger 
sense of duty, or with a more sympathetic interest 
in the welfare of his countrymen.—(Applause.) 
| think you will agree with me that it is not alone 
the greater troubics of life, but quite as much the 
lesser daily business cares and anxieties that worry 
and annoy ; to relieve you in these, so far as it has 

ossibly lain within thé scope of my duty, has been 
ny constant aim and endeavour.—(Applause.) 
There has, I believe, been a rumour current that 
1 do not intend to return to Japan. I assure 
you that is not the case; on’ the contrary, I 
irust to be spared to’ pass many yeats 
amongst you, and I hope farther, with the more 
matured judgment and ripened experience those 
years will bring, to render myself yet more worthy 
of the public and private regard that have been so 
kindly expressed to me in this address.—(Ap- 
pause.) One word in conclusion, gentlemen, 
which is to say that Lam never likely to forget that 
it has been from the lips and in the society of many 
of my old friends whom I now see here, that I have 
leamt those lessons in business knowledge which 
are, [ trust, helping to make me, what [ always 
spite o be, a true commercial representative of 
my countrymen in Yokohama.—(Loud applause.) 















































































































































Mr, ‘THomas—One thing I have omitted to 
mention, and that is that it was intended originally 
that this address should have been accompanied 
by a more substantial sonvenir, and it was only on 
your expressing a wish to that effect that the 
intention was departed from. 

On the call of Mr. ‘THomas, three cheers were 
given for Mr. and Mrs. Robertson. ‘Their health 
was then pledged in a glass of wine, after which 
the meeting separated. 











The address and the names of those who sub- 
scribed it are as follow:— 


To Russet, Brooke Rogertson, Esa, 
H.B.M. Consul, Kanagawa, 
Be. bey KC. 

We, British Residents of Yokohama, desire to 
place on record our recognition of the fact, that 
during the past fifteen years, while holding the 
position of Her Majesty’s Consul at this port, and 
Wansacting the various duties incidental thereto, 
in a manner which we feel must have been as 
highly approved by Her Majesty’s Principal Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Aliairs as it has been 

preciated by us, you have safeguarded the 
terests of your countrymen and proved yourself 
a worthy representative and exponent of the best 
traditions of Englishmen. 

We gratefully acknowledge your participation in 
every question affecting the ‘commercial welfare 
of this port, and your readiness at all times to 
assist with your advice and experience those of us 
who have had occasion to bespeak your good offices. 

We advisedly abstain from a more detailed enu- 
meration of the reasons which have led us to pre- 
sent you this address. ‘They are to be found in 
the assurance which we offer you, of our apprecia- 
ion of your character as a man, of our admiration 
of the ‘qualities which have enabled you to share 
our social life and amusements, while maintaining 
all the dignity of your office; of the esteem in 
which we held you personally; and of our hope to 
see you among us again, alter you have enjoyed 
your well earned leave of absence. 


J 

E."J. Groontean. 
H.C. Lircuvirnp. 
E. Hunt. 

Rosy. Hay. 























‘T. Tuomas. 
PF. Lowber. 
J. A. Fraser. 
M. Kun 
Wittson Warrtienp. 





























. J. Eriorp. W. pr Russer. 
Joux Mackenzie. HH. Sreere. 
FS. Jas A.D. Ronison 

. 1. Grire J. P. Mottison. 
E. B. Watson, E, J. Moss. 

I. Exton. C.J. Favre-Branpr. 
E. Morniss. T. Ro 





M. Kirkwoop. 
J. Winstanzey, 
W. Gorvon. 

J. C. Harrrann. 
G. Braxeway. 
F. Ricumonp. 
J. B. Couzsox. 
¥. Yowsuny. 
Geo. Boor. 


Grorce WALKER 
Gro. Waucuore. 

F. G. Wooprure. 

E. Crampreys Irwin 
Gower Romison. 
E. Warrraue. 

J.B. Broapses. 
J. A. Tuomsos. 

G. K. Dixspare. 




















ALLAN Owsron. J. R. Ancuin. 

). WHLTHELD. M. Brows, Jan. 
H. M A.T. Watson. 
G.S. THomsow. J. Pesrossee. 


W.A. Oran. 
W. A. Crane. 
J. H. Brooke. 
D.S. Brierir 
T. R. Green. 
R. Ganarerra. 
J. WairKow 


A. F. Macnan. 
J. W. Sutuertanp. 
A. SINGLETON, 
C. Licnensrein, 
R. Jarrray. 

A. Hearne. 

J. Watrer, Jun, 
A. P. Porrrr. 
B. H. Prarr. 
E. B. Jonzs. 

W. J.'S. SHAND. 
F, Gitterr. 





Ay 
For S. Marcus & Co. 
R. Jonnsrove. 





Ep. WHEELER. 
C, Harvey. 
W. Bourne. 

















Hatt. M. Russete. 
. CuRTIS. G. H. Atitcock. 
SnitH. R.W. Tuorp. 
W. J. CRUICKSHANK, J. F, Boag. 
A. Wissrantey. P. S, Syme: 
S. Srrauss. W. G. Bary 


G. Sate, 

FD. Waker. 
LH. Vixcene. 

C. B. Hoover. 
J. Bisserr. 

J. W. Douesy. 
¥. A. Core. 
H.S. Pauwer. 

. BRINKLEY. 
C. Hatipurtoy. 
W. M. Wricar. 
J. Ronerrs. 

R. Berrick. 
H, Bariow. 

W. Baxnir. 


Original from 


I} K. Beate. 

J: Dopns. 
Fiixt-Kinpy. 
O, Eustace. 

G. Pauxcervorn 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE 
FOCRNALS. 
ee Ne = 
THE “NORMANTON"” CATASTROPHE 


(Translated from the 5 





iyi Siimpo.) 





Great Britain is queen of the seas, and the in- 
teresis of all Oricutal nations require that they 
should always cultivate her friendship and good 
will, political as wellas commercial. “This has ever 
been our firm conviction, from which, as is well 
known to all, we have never swerved. When our 
country was first opened, owing to the want of a 
mutual understanding bewween the English and 
the Japanese, there occurred many events which 
seriously embartassed our social intercourse. ‘The 
attack upon the British Legation by sume unruly 
spirits of the time, the Namamugi affair, the con- 
sequent arrival of the British fleet, and the demand 
of indemnity for the Shimonoseki outrage, were 
some of the unpleasant events that made ustremble 
for the iate of the relations so recently opened. But, 
whether in time of war or of peace, constant asso- 
ciation is the best means of understanding and 
becoming intimate with each other. In spite of all 
embarrassments, each year—nay, each month— 
found the number of English coming to Japan more 
numerous, and thus our opportunitiesfor associating 
and becoming intimate with them were greatly 
increased. ‘Lhere was another fact that worked 
potently for the maintenance and advancement 
of our intercourse. Our Government was revolu 
tionized, and public sentiment began to assume 
an entirely different tone, in harmony with the 
new idgime, giving as different an aspect to 
our foreign intercourse. Twenty years have rolled 
away, during which so many changes have been 
augurated in this respect that the present. con- 
nection existing between England and Japan has 
no point of resemblance with what it was then. ‘To 
follow the English mode of thinking, to use articles 
of English make, to study and speak the English 
language, to live an hh life—in short, be 
thoroughly anglicized,—this is the state of things 
which at present manifests itself in the provinces as 
well as the cities of this empire. Nor has our im 
plicit confidence failed to elicit duc response on the 
part of the English people, who have so olten 
manifested their kind disposition toward us. “Lhe 
Jong mooted question of ‘Treaty Revision has at 
last been brought toa fair promise of final consum- 
mation, chiefly, it is said, by the generaus ettorts 
of the English. All these kind and friendly actions 
on the part of the English nation are appreciated 
not only by the higher and more intelligent portion 
of our countrymen but by the great mass of the 
people in general. While Anglo-Jay 
course is in such an auspicious condition, it is 
extrenely to be regretted that the Nurmanton, 
a British steamer, should have Leen lost oft the 
coast of Kishin and that all the Japanese pas- 
sengers, numbering more than twenty, should 
have perished without a solitary exception, while 
all the English were safely landed. This news 
was received with a great deal of adverse comment 
throughout the country. Our strong sy mpatiy for | 
the drowned, was, however, mitigated by the hope 
that a Coasular Court of such a country as Great 
Britain, famous for its justand upright administra- 
jon of the law, could not fail to render just and 
impartial judgment in this case and_myte out due 
punishment to the guilty parties. “This hope was 
entertained most warmly as the only means of 
conforting the departed souls of the lot. But, 
atter all, i ved to be a_ mere delusion. 
H.B.M.’s. Consular Court at Kobe, after a so 
called investigation of the facts, absolved the crew 
of all guilt. As soon as this was known, pub- 
lic feeling, in. excitement almost bordering on 
frenzy, began to express itself in strong terms 
“Leniently as we may treat the matter,” it said 
We can not suffer it to pass unnoticed. We 
must not be satisfied with the action of the 
court: we must do all in our power to redress the 
wrongs of our fellow countrymen and country. 
women.” Among those whe take the most active 
part in this agitation, it ica matter of deep rextel to 
see some who, tive to the commen saying, From 
their dislike of the priest, men are Ted to div- 
like the cassock,” manifest a certain degice cfeold 
hess in their intercourse with Englishmen in gene 
ral, who but yesterday were regarded as the most 
intimate of friends. ‘Thisleads us to hope most ear- 
nestly that this popular agitation will be calmed 
as soon as possible in order to maintain friendly 
relations with England. 

Concerning the question of what measures should 
be employed to appease the public excitement, 
there is a certain over cautious section who advo- 
cate inaction. The amicable relations exist. 
ing between England and Japan, thus far so well 
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maintained,” they say “should not be di diirboal| 

such a trifling matter as the diowning of a few | 
pers: Tt is most desirable that we should re- 
gad the catastrophe in the light of an accident tht 
will never eccur ag nd Tet it pass without 
much comment. ld become a diplomatic 
question between wlish and the Japanese | 
Governments, it will be a matter of great em. 
barrassment.” We agree with this peaceable | 
sentiment, but at the same time we are incline 
fo think that such a course isnot only entirely 
unptactival but will serve to aggravate the case. 
Suppose we leave the matter where it has been left 
by the judgment of the Consular Court, will that 
not be pretty much as. if one were to cover offen- 
sive matter for the time being # In that event 
nothing would be were natural than that popular 
disconient, chafing: against such apathy, should 
develope a more violent mood than ever, ‘The 
hest course to be pursued, thercfore, at this time is 
simply to give free vent to the public sentiment. 
Those who advocate the former plan, are doubt 
less influenced by zeal for the maintenance of 
Anglo-Japanese amity. ‘They know the great im 
portance of international intercourse, but they do 
not know how to properly translate that import- 
ance into action, ‘The fact that certain Japa 
nese desire to institute a legal suit to inquire 
into. the circumstances attending the wreck of 
an English vessel carrying countrymen of ons on 
board, is not likdy to jeopardize the amicable 
relations we have with England, If the captain 
and his crew be found guilty, nothing can be more 

»propriate than that they chould be panished in a 





































































suilable manner, Such an issue would neither 
detract from the national glory of England nor 
add to that of Japan, ‘The institution of the 





suit would simply Le the doing of a most otdi- 
nary thing in the most ordinary course of its political 
functions by a government, in order to appease the 
discentent of its subjects. Suppose thue ocenrs 
some petty difficulty between the servants of 
two families who are on the most friendly terms 
with cach other, are the two families to’ be es- 
tranged because the trifling trouble cannot be 
setled with perfect satisfaction to both? Surely 
not. They will not hesitate to sacrifice the 


















paities immediately concerned, for the sake of 
aintaining their friendly relations, — Ther 
fore we hope that the captain and the 





of the Normanton will be tried tw 
if necessary, 


ee, or thrice 
and that, if found guilty, they will 

















educly punished. Tt will not only give great 
satisfaction to the Japanese, but will redound 
to the ciedit of England. “Those who desire 
purporcly to leave the matter in an indefi- 





nite state in order to maintain 





Anglo-Tapanese 





friendship, must be supposed to be entirely igno- 
rant ¢f the proper methed of conducting the 
foreign intercourse of As we have stated 





before, we are glad to find Anglo: Japanese inter- 
courts puch advanced, and it is because we 
value it, that we do not like to leave this matter in 
an indefinite state. According to the telegram 
iiven in our vesterday’s issue, the second trial 
tes Drake has been instituted by the 
Governor of Hyogo, and. yesterday was fixed for 
the opening of the proceedings. We are further 
informed that Captain Drake has been arrested. 
Iv is our implicit belief that the English autho 
ities will not fail to see the importance of Anglo 
Japanese friendship as compared with the uifling 
imatter under notice, and will render a just and 
impartial judgment, compatible wiih the good 
me of Great Britain, 
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(Translated from Soul Correspondence of the 


Fiji Shimpo.) 





Korea long remained a sceluded country, and her 
political system has Leen in the direction of decen- 
Walization, ‘The income and expenditure of the 
contial Government have been fixed within very 
nartow limits, and on every occasion when the 
countey was involved in war with Japan or China 
duing the five centuries of its national existence, 
the Government was reduced to the last extremity 
of financial embarrassment. Under euch circum 
there were fixe me of obtaining 
funds; (iy reduction of the number ch soldics on 
actual service, (2) reduction of the of 
oflicials, (3) the utilization of reserve funds, which 
of about koh of vice and 
about 10,000 kamme in weight ch silver, (4) the 
coining ef copper coins, and (5) the sale of official 
tank. Whenever financial difficulties arose, 

was always necessary to resort to seme one 
or all of these measures. After the invasion 
of this country by Toyotomi Hideyoshi, the sala. 
ties of the officials are said to have been reduced 
to one-third of the former amounts. At that time, 
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and about the time, also, of the invasion by the 
founder of the present dynasty in China, the 
reserve funds were exhausted and recourse was 
had to the stamping of copper coins and the dis- 
posing of oficial rank for money. ‘The decrease 
in the number of troops dates from remoter times, 
just after the assumption of power by the present 
dynasty, when it was necessary to construct new 
palaces and increase the number of civil officials. 

Alter the Tai-wonkun became Regent of the 
Kingdam, the number of soldiers was increased 
while at the same time large building works 
were carried out at the palace and for Go- 
vernment offices. The French expedition made it 
necessary to issue copper coins named td-hyaku- 
sen, which were abolished without redemption, 
alter having been used in circulation for several 
years, About this time intercourse between 
Japan and Korea was opened, and the finances 
bf the Government were reduced to such an ex- 
tremity of exhaustion, that there remained neither 
re-crve funds nor scope for the reduction of official 
salaries. No wonder, then, that the Korean 
Government has been ever since that time hard 











| pressed financially. 


The opening of intercourse with Japan was 
soon followed by similar concessions to other 
Powers, but until the disturbance of the Tai-won- 
kun in 1882, no special financial difficulty was ex- 
perienced in the foreign intercourse of the country, 
as the funds which the datmyd of Tsushima 
formerly received at Fusan had been suflicient to 
defiay ‘all the expenses connected with foreign 
relations. But since the above mentioned event, 
the erection of new Government buildings, the 
establishment of forcign legations at Soul, the coup 
@'tat of Kim Yo-kun in 1884, indem Ss paid to 
Japan, bribes sent to China, the despatch of 
ofiicials to Japan, the purchase of various luxurious 
avticles by the King from that country, and other 
expenses, have combined to make the pecuniary 
ditiiculties of the Government worse than ever. 
‘The first measure which the Korean Govern- 
ment adopted to bridge over its economical diffi- 
culties was the coining of the té-go-sen copper 
pieces in 1883. As the new coins were poorer in 
quality and smaller in size than the old ichimonsen, 
the. 6 go-sen instantly depreciated, and by the 
sjring of 1884, their depreciation had proceeded 
so far that the prices of things had risen. three 
times as high as they formerly were, and conse- 
quently further coining was unprofitable. A new 
device’ was resorted to; nominal official rank. 
called Kar-gaku (nspectarship) began to be sold 
extensively.” In every tich family, the male mem- 
bers were appointed’ “Inspectors”? and were in 
return ordered to pay 74 (Korean) 5,500 apiece, 
uf which 500 ryd were pocketed by intermediate offi- 
cials and the remaining 5,000 ryd (Japanese yen 
») were received by the Treasury, These pay- 
nients may be compared to our geydkin during the 
feudal times, From the middle of 1885 until the 
spring of the present year, the sale of this rank was 
carticd on most extensively; fiom fifteen to twenty 
transactions being atone time made daily, and the 
ome amounting fom yen 10,000 to yen 100,000 
per month, Discontent being manifested by the 
people and a certain class of officials at the sale of 
these cflices, the practice was stopped after June 
last. New taxes have been laid on cattle hides, 
and gold dust is being collected, but the profits 
from these two sources have been very small, 
while the customs business is a constant tax on the 
Treasuy 
Being unable to meet its extraordinary neces- 
sities of expense by these measures of only a 
temporary character, the Korean Government has 
Leen conipelled to contract foreign debts. Among 
these the more important aie as follows :—yen 
170,000 to the Yokohama Specie Bank, taels 
310,000 to the Shaoshin Company of Tientsin, and 
Jen 100,000 to a German firm. ‘Taking into ace 
count all other loans, the total amount of the fo- 
reign debt of the country exceeds a million yew, 
while on the other hand the expenditure of the 
Government, is if anything, on the increase. 
Since the abolition of the sale of the office 
of Inspector, the reserve funds of the Govern- 
ment have been entirely exhausted. By way 
of lusteation, T may mention the following facts. 
Since last. summer a gunpowder factory has 
len under istruction, and although at first 
it was designed to erect as many as 13 build- 
ings, the work was stopped after finishing only 
three. A few Japanese mechanics had been en 
d for the purpose, but they are simply 
mnusing themselves at Soul. An official building 
for a Bureau callod Zenkan-Kyoku was also com- 
menced in the spring of this year, and was to have 
been completed belore the coming winter, but in 
summer it became necessary to put off the con- 
uation of the work for two or three years. 
Lastly a steamer, the Shima Maru, bought from 
Japan and now lying in the harbour of Ninsen, is 
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not yet in the actual possession of the Korean 
Government, and the original owner is pressing 
the latter for payment of the price of the ship. 
The only method of remedying the present 
financial difficulties of the Korean Government, 
will be to remodel the mode of levying taxes. 
But the difficulty is that there is no states: 
man who advocates the execution of _ thi: 
reform. Everybody keeps silence on the subject 
of taxation reform, for the result of speaking 
out on the question would be the rousing of 
the resentment of the King and high dignitaries of 
State. The Government has conceived a useless 
expedient, which has been put into practice since 
July or August last. The expedient consists in 
Selling official positions. There have been five 
such transactions. Your correspondent knows the 
names of all the purchasers of these official posi- 








tions, but will refrain from mentioning them. | 


Two persons were appointed Governors of rural 
districts (Gunshw) for yen 3,500 each; one man 
received the position of manko at yen 3,500; and 
two men were made secretaries for yen 500 each, 
In certain quarters, the working of mines is 
advocated as a measure of financial remedy, but 
this is as far from being put into practice as 
the taxation reform. It is, moreover, doubtful 
whether mining will prove profitable or not, 
for it is stated that the amount of gold 
is very small. While abroad the country is sur- 
rounded by Great States, at home she is aching 
under the weight of these extraordinary difficulties. 
In the eyes of your correspondent, Korea no longer 
has any semblance of independence. Some people 
say that, if reforms are started now, the difficulties 
may be toa greater or less extent removed so far 
inance is concerned. But the desired financial 
reform must be preceded by reconstruction of the 
system of the Government itself, and the entire 
change of political customs, which is impossible 
unless the country gives up its independence. 





THE PRESS OF NEW YORK. 
eS 
Lorp Lonspate's IncLorious Career. 
New York, October roth, 1886, 

New York journalism, in this last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, isa study. Not in all aspects 
an edifying study, but certainly one which assists 
in the solution of many social problems. It may 
be fairly said to représent the community to al 
extent which was never even attempted until 
within a few years past. It cannot, however, be 
said to represent it thoroughly. ‘The classes which 
are reputable in the truest sense find scarcely any 
genuine reflection of their views or convictions in 
the various publications which together constitute 
the mighty metropolitan press. One or two week- 
lies, and perhaps a couple of dailies, cling to what 
in earlier years were regarded as the honorable 
purposes of the craft, but the vast majority are 
devoted to that species of enterprise which consists 
in fostering and stimulating every kind of un- 
wholesome popular excitement, and satisfying the 
eager curiosity thus awakened by methods which 
recognize no restraints of propriety or delicacy, — 
not to say decency. It is obvious that, but 
for the existence of a depraved public instinct in 
numerous quarters, the newspapers of to-day 
could not possibly continue their extraordinary 
careers. With ‘the millions who buy and 
tead lies the responsibility, if not precisely the 
justification, for their course. It is argued by the 
defenders of the new régime that a craving for 
the minutiz of vice is implanted in human nature ; 
that the masses are keenly alert to discover the 
worst that can possibly be known of their fellows,— 
n general and in particular; that reports of the 
misdeeds of mankind are and always have 
been scented, hunted down, and devoured with 
avidity, in private circles, in thoroughfares, in 
clubs, and in_ all places where men do congregate 
and the faculties of hearing and speech are cul- 
tivated. ‘This being the universal, though doubtless 
deplorable infirmity, it is held that newspapers 
are warranted in availing themselves of it, and in 
maintaining a wholesale espionage over society, 
with the avowed intent to detect, investigate, and 
proclaim everything that is calculated to gratify the 
morbid propensities of the multitude. ‘That which 
may freely be made the theme of common conver- 
sation, no matter how gross or iniquitous, may 
legitimately be recorded in print, ‘Te community, 

vleast a large proportion thereof, — sits 
approbation in the most practical way3 and the 
debased press of this generation has attained a 
prosperity which the old school of journalists could 
hot have prefigured in their wildest dreary 

It is useless to deny that the position taken by 
the upholders of the modern system is strong. In 
no part of the world, to-day, cana perfectly cleanly 
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newspaper expect to enjoy the material success 
which is secured by the unscrupulous and licen- 
tious. In England, notwithstanding the restric 
tions of legal authority, the tone of the press has 
manifestly degenerated during the last decade. 
The Times preserves its aspect of superficial de- 
corum, but its variations from the former standard 
of severe austerity indicate clearly enough the 
prevailing tendencies. ‘The livelier and looser sheets 
are dragging it from its ancient: moorings; and 
though it may never entirely surrender its claims to 
superior virtue, the fact that it deviates from them 
at all is equivalent to an acknowledgment that the 
popular taste is developing in new and unwhole 
some directions. What would journalism be in 
jreat Britain, if the regulations under which it is 
conducted were not enforced? Inthe United States 
itis virtually independent of regulations. If any 
power exisis here by which it can be repressed, 
that power is never put in operation,—or with ex- 
ceptions so rare as to prove the rule. ‘There is 
nothing to hinder an editor from printing whatever 
he chooses to print about any living being,—-man 
‘or woman, private citizen, public official, politician, 
clergyman, actor, pauper, or millionaire. ‘The 
whole populace is his quarry, and the more mer- 
cilessly he pursues his game, the more assured he 
is of substantial reward. Some of these pu ‘ors 
of scandal frankly avow that they make Ishmaels 
of themselves simply because in that character 
they can most rapidly acquire opulence. Others, 
with lingering instincts of shame, profess to aim 
by devious means at moral ends. They cannot 
Lear to avow themselves cullectors and distributors 
of infamous compilations merely for the sake of 
gain, but pretend that to unveil vice is to vanquish 
it; and that by their far-reaching organizations 
they are enabled to gather and exhibit the exact 
facis of every current abomination, thus fixing the 
obloquy upon the guilty, and protecting the’ in- 
nocent from idle and injurious rumor, ‘There might 
be something worth considering in this plea, il it 
were honest; but it has not a faction of honesty 
about it. No attempt is ever made, in the scurry of 
daily journalism, to analyze reports that happen 
to obtain circulation, A man of faultless life and 
irreproachable character is liable, any day, to find 
himself held up to the opprobrium of the world, 
for no other reason than that a reporter is 

loss for a subject, and satisfies his need by con- 
necting some imaginary tale of depravity with a 
me which he perhaps picks at random out of a 
It isnot admitted to be an oulraye if 
an individual bearing the same initials as’ an 
actual malefactor is pilloried as a telon; if his 
family relations are dragged into publicity; if his 
business ercdit is paralyzed, and his peace and 
welfare are for ever destroyed, through the care- 
lessness or the malice of aready writer. On the 
contrary, it is rather held to be a good stroke of 
work, as it enlarges the field of operations, and 
multiplies the objects of inquiry and. scrutiny. 
Thus there is no safeguard, for any citizen, against 
the possible assaults of reckless or maliznant jour- 
nalists. Sensations” must be had; and if they 
are not plentifully supplied from veracivus sources, 
they must Le manufactured, no matter with what 
disregard of truth and honour, or at what cost of 
suffering to blameless victims. 

It has to be acknowledged that there are certain 
conditions under which this system of guerilla 
journalism performs, consciously or otherwise, a 
public service. It would be singular if there were 
not some form of evil to whiclVits methods might 
be effectively applied. A striking example has in 
fact presented itself here within the month just 
past. A scandal of purtentous dimensions,—so 
agrant and nauseous as to have made itsel! 
known, probably, even in the islands of the Far 
East, —broke upon the city of New York in connec: 
tion with personages no less notorious than. the 
Earl of Lonsdale and the leading actress in a 
second or third tate butlesque company of which 
the chief of the Lowthers chooses to act as manager. 
This is the same noble lord who caused the 
imprisonment of Edmund Yates, not very loug 
ago, for an alleged libel in The World. Whatever 
may have been the merits of the case in which 
Vates figured, itis quite certain that if the “society 
journals” of London had been permitted to have 
their way with the eccentric young peer, fora year 
or more, he would have been taught in good time 
a lesson which he has now learned too 
to profit by. His escapades at home, with 
various women who in the assumption of fictitious 
characters have lost all regard lor their own, were 
so glaring and unblushing’as to shut Lim out from 
every class of society except that to which his 
inclinations seemed to lead hin; but thoagh he 

ade himself the talleof the town, no newspaper 
ventured to narrate his exploits, for fear of con- 
sequences similar to those which befell The World. 
‘The vampire weeklies burned to celebrate him and 
his adventures, but h ors were on the 
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watch, with dire Uhreats of vengeance in case his 
privileges as a peer of the reaim should be in- 
iringed. So he went on his way rejoicing. Had 
he been, as I have said, less successiul in imposing 
silence on his own ground, he might have received 
valuable warnings, which, it heeded, would have 
saved him from the blackest disgrace that any 
“hereditary legislator” has endured in modern 
times. Unmindiul or ignorant of the fact that 
immunity from reproach could not be so easily 
commanded in America as in his own country, 
he set forth in company with the actress 
Lefore spoken of, whose stage name is Violet 
Cameron, and appeared on these shores in 
the aristocratic réle of business manager of her 
Uoupe. Just before his departure fiom’ England, 
he distinguished himself by pummelling the fair 
Cameron's husband, who on a certain’ o¢casion 
was unreasonable enough to intiude upon his 
lawful wite while she was in consultation—on 
theatrical matters, presumably—with lus lotdship. 
As the nobleman is almost a giant in stature and 
a skilled bruiser by uaining and habit, while the 
superfluous husband is a slitivelled little shrimp, 
the escutcheon of the Lowthers was gilded with no 
additional glory by this encounter,—especially as 
the police proceedings which followed had the 
effect of conferring momentary freedom of speech 
upon the long dumb-stricken newspapers. In the 
midst of the broadside with which they signalized 
their emancipation, the noble earl took passage 
across the seas with his Violet, but landed in New 
York only to find that the discarded husband, de 
Bensande by name, had preceded him by a few 
hours. Thei the jubilee began, Lord Lonsdale 
was instantly set upon by a swarm of reporters, 
whose attentions appeared to aflord him rate 
delight until the next morning, when to his con- 
sternation he found himsclt literally, minutely, and 
rigorously reproduced, without omission, adoi- 
ment, modification, or extenuation of any kind, 
Phere he was, in all his bad English (and a peer’s 
English can be bitterly bad, sometimes) all his 
vulgarity (a peer knows how to be vulgar, when 
he sets himself about it and when his name is 
Lonsdale)—photographed, in short, with a cruel 
and life-like accuracy which must have made him 
shudder, unless, indeed, he las passed the shud: 
dering point of sensitiveness. Upon him, T suppose, 
pity would Le wasted 5 but it is impossible to think 
without pity of some of thuse who are bound to 
him by indissoluble ties, and whom le unsparingly 
bespattered with the lih in which he stcaightway 
proceeded to entench himsell, ‘Through columi 
after column he laid himsell open to the mockery 
and coutempt of decent men. In the centre of a 
Broadway bar-room he dilated effusively upon his 
“protectorate” of the actress; expounded his 
dealings, pugilistic and other, with the husband; 
laid bare the story of his domestic life, explaining 
why Lady Lonsdale had not accompanied him on 
this ignoble expedition; and enunciated his theory 
that a connection of the sort he had established 
with Ja Cameron was not necessarily a barier to 
the connubial happiness of all parties concerned, 
By way of emphasizing this: particular conviction, 
he invited the lonely and deseited spouse, de 
Bensande, who oppottunely strolled in among the 
throng, to drink with him; and the curious spec- 
tacle was witnessed of a British peer swallowing 
cocktails with a man whom he had separated from 
his wife, who he had cudgelled gland, and 
whom he had threatened five minutes belure 0 cud- 
gelagain, Upon which of the parties to this spiri- 
{uous fraternization the disgrace fell most heavily, it 
would puzzle a casuist to decide, All these things, 
plain and unvarnished, were duly paraded in the 
daily journals, Andnotthese alone, In swilt succes- 
sion were chronicled the expulsion of the burlesque 
y from the hotel in which she had first settled, 
her repute being altogether too rancid for tole- 
tatiun by the other occupants; her hegira to an- 
other inn, where she and Lord Lousdale were 
accommodated with contiguous apartments; the 
conversations of the eat with lis protégé while the 
latter lay in bed; and the continued meetings of 
the lord and the husband, on terms of good fellow. 
ship, the pair eating and drinking together, 
publicly, on several occasions. So closcly were 
the two men followed by the representatives ot an 
insatiate press, that a reporter of the New Fork 
World was enabled to give a choice specimen of 
their conversation, as they gazed upon a well 
| known picture of naked women, which hangs in 
the bar of the Hollman House, “1 think,’ said 
his lordship,” that girl with the blue ribbons in her 
haiv looks ke Vi; don't you, Benny ?—" I think 
so, too;”” answered the Complaisant little animal. 



















































































You may well rub your eyes, you who read 
Jata distance, and ask it such biutalities can be. 
They can be, and are; and what is more, 
there appears to be no likelihood of their inter- 





ruption, ‘To cut. the Lonsdale extravaganza 
short, I will mention that the entente cordrale be- 
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tween patrician and plebeian did not last long. 
De Bersande became too pressing in his demands 
far y and was suddenly locked up in jail ona 
cha 4) ge of threatening to assault his wife. He re- 
tor ted by commencing suit against the earl for 
Na ving destroyed the tranquillity of his home, de- 
clating himself damaged to the extent of $100,000 ; 
ard tie lawyers are now luxuriating over the pro: 
spect of sinking a productive shaft in the Lowther 
coal mines. 








The single feature of this disgusting affair which 
can be viewed with satiste prompt con- 
Signment of its pros ants to popular 
odium. The whole concern of Lonsdale & Co. is 
shattered to irremediable smash. For once, the 
Ticense of the New York press has served the in 
terests of cleanliness and decency. ‘The burlesque 
show has been dropped without a trial. People 
will not go near it, On the night of the first per- 
formance there was scarcely a woman to be seen 
in the theatre, and since then the seats have been 
unoccupied by-eithersex. Lord Lonsdale has been 
cut dead by New York society. ‘The elulis will not 
receive him, and the citizens to whom he brought 
private letters will not let him come near them. 
‘This is an unprecedented stand for New York to 
take, and it is beyond a doubt that no such 
fastidious coyness would have been exhibited but 
for the exposures in the newspapers. The dis- 
conceried nobleman wanders about town with a 
mark upon him compared with which the brand 
worn by Cain wou'd, in the estimation of many, 
have been a symbol of meritorioas distinction. Tt 
is not recorded of that primal, eldest malefactor 
that he went abont drinking in pot-honses with any 
poor wetch whose wife he had sequestrated, nor 









































that he made light of his own wile’s name in 
connection with his personal profligacy. Lord 
Lonsdale has also to bear in mind that the dis 





closures of the past few weeks cannot be passed 
over in his own country. His power to evade 
notoriety and to. stifle criticism has vanished, 





and he can hardly hope to resume, at home, 
the course of life which was possible only so long 
as secrecy could be maintained. Therefore, 1 


say, let the sensational press of America have one 

wiedgment to its credit. [thas applied ar 
appropriate garb of moral tar and feathers to a 
figure which could not be more fittingly decorated 
‘The task was not suited to delicate fingers, but 
every one lunged to see it done, and nobody 
regrets that it was done so efficaciously as to close 
Ne particular 
se scape-grace earl chose 














for a long time and pethaps for ev 
path of devilry which 
to fallow 





T have allowed this noisome episode to encroach 
so far upon the space Fam entitled to, that Tecan 
not now venture to recur to the original theme, 
and must leave the general consideration of New 














York journalism for another occasion, It is a 
subjecl, which by strong hands might be most in- 
structively employed, and which, even though 
imperfectly treated, can scarcely fail to develope 


humerous points of int 
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CRICKET. 
rae 

Voromama Cricket axp Arutetic CLup 

v. THe Navy. 

This match, the “conquering ? game between 
the Club and the Navy, and the closing one of the 
season if we mistake vot, was played on Saturday, 
thanks to the interest of our Visitors in the game, 
and the deternined efforts of the Club Captain to 
get together an eleven, ‘The Navy gave the Club 
the innings, there being at the time the match 

















commenced (12.15) very few Club men on the 
ground. Edwards and Macniillan opened the 
batting, Collins and Sarratt bowling. Edwards 





started well with a drive for three off Collins’ third 
ball, followed by a cut for three off Sariatt, and a 
single; Macmillan, too, getting a single off Sarratt 
belore the over finished, Two or three more singles 
were put on, and Edwards snicked Sarrait for 
three, and in the next over got Collins away to 
long-on for three more. Collins’ next ball fared no 
better, Macmillan sending it to long on for another 
three. Sarratt’s next over, a maiden, saw Macm 

lan sent back, and) Hearne tick his place. Kd. 
wards next hit off Collins to «guare-ley reminded 
the batsmen that there w ficld to break 
through; Hearne however, 
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a ball or two after, making tee off a hard 
Hit to the pailings at leg. Another aide 
from Sarratt followed; but each hall in Col- 
lins next over was played, theugh only six 


runs were made, tharks to the sharp returns. 
Off his next over teo, Edwards made a forward hit 
for three, and a drive to long-on for two, Hearne 
also hitting to long off and adding a_ single 
Hearne next got Sarratt away for one, Edwards 
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successful | 





following by sending the next ball but one to long- 
on fortwo. Hearne’s next hit off Collins well nigh 
cost him his wicket, as he pave a chance of a high 
catch to Troughton at square-leg, and not con- 
tent with that, afforded another chance, though 
a harder one, off Sarratt’s opening ball in the next 
over, following it up with a hit for one. He gave 
a third chance very soon afterwards, this time at 
point, where he was well caught by Hickley. This 
brought Duff out. After a maiden over from 
either bowler, each of the bats got Sarratt off to 
leg for a single, Duff next sending Collins to 
the pailings for four. A few singles were added, 
belore Collins, following a maiden from Sarratt, 
had another of his overs badly punished, Edwards 
dhiving the first ball to the pailings at square-leg 
for two, the third to long-on for one, and Duff 
hitting the last high to long-off for three. Duff 
followed by sending Sarratt to square-leg for four, 
a hit which reminded observers of the advantage 
of a square-leg hit from the Settlement end as the 
stumps were pitched on Saturday. Off Collins’s 
next over also Duff scored five, two hits for two, 
and asingle, Edwards followed by getting Sarratt 
away to square-leg for three, and by cutting 
Callins for two. Both players appeared to be well 
set when luncheon was announced. 

On resuming, Troughton and Mitchell went on 
bowling. When a few more runs had been added, 
and alter contributing a total of 25, Duff was un- 
fortunate enough to give Sarratt an easy catch at 
cover-point in Troughten's second o Kenny, 
who then joined Edwards, made three—one being 
a free hit to square-leg for two—before giving 
Cellins an equally easy catch in the slips off 
Mitchell. Grifiths followed. Edwards then got 
Troughton away in. successive overs for two 
threes, Griffiths in the meantime snatching three 
singles ere retiring before a “yorker”? from 

Mitchell, Miollison, the next to bat, was very 
unlucky, being caught out by Collins in the slips 
off Troughton after making two twos and a single. 
| Litchfield now wentin, and he, after contributing 
five, one two and a fine hit to leg for three, gave way 
to Playfair—a ball from Troughton fetching him. 
Playfair and Edwards made another stand, 
Griftiths doing the running for the former, who 
was pluckily playing at considerable disadvantage. 
Bush at this stage relieved Mitchell, and Sarratt 
soon alterwards took ‘Troughton’s place at the Pavi 
Runs were now added rapidly, Edwards 
After himself adding ten, mostly 
and helping ia'tun tlie score upto 184, Play. 
fair was bowled by Bush, Sarrattalmost immediately 
after took Wileman’s stumps, not however until 
Edwards had put on the only four of his innings. 
Robinson, the last to bat, helped to make a final 
stand. He got several good hits off Bush, mostly 
to square-leg, one being for three. In Sarratt’s 
next over Edwards made a fine forward cut for 
three, Robinson following with a similar for two. 
Robinson scored another two for a hit to square. 
leg anda single; and Edwards also got a single 
off the next over, Bush’s. The latter here put 
Collins on in his place at the Setilement end, and 
off the last ball of the over Edwards was almost 
aught, through giving the only chance in his 
innings. Robinson then hit Sarratt past mid-on 
for twe, and Collins for another two lo square-leg, 
Edwards making a single off Collins’ last over, 
In the following over, Edwards was unfortunate 
enough to play a ball from Sarratt on to his knee, 
whenee it just rolled to his wicket, thereby pre 
venting the carrying-out of his bat. His total 
score was 93, and to him therefore the honours of 
the day were unbegrudgingly accorded as he re- 
turned to the Pavilion.” Robinson's 18—the best 
score he has made for some time—were well and 
carefully put together, and he did his best to assist 
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playing well, 


























Edwards to get into three figures. 

At 20 minutes four o'clock the Naval team 
commenced its innings, Collins and Mitchell 
facing the bowling of Edwards and Hearne, 





Collins hit Edwards? third ball to square-leg for 
one, and made another single off Hearne, Mitchell 
following with a bit to leg for three off the same 








howler. Edwards’ next four overs were maidens, 
the second one send Mitchell back, clean 
bowled. Hickley joined Collins, and two or three 


singles were put on, Hearne meanwhile delivering 
two maidens. Off the first hall of Edwards’ 
hth over Macmillan caught Collins out at point. 
arratt took his place, and commenced by hit- 
| ting Edwards to long-off for two; Hickley also got a 
two and one single off Hearne’s next over. After 
adding two singles, Sartatt, unfortunately. hit 
Hearne up—a catch well waited for and held 
| by Kenny at long-off. Warden next went in, 
but in the next over but one Fdwards clean 
| bowled Hickley. Morgan joined Warden, only 
[to see his partner bowled by Hearne almost 
Jimmediately. Osborne followed and, as if to 
| give further evidence of the ill fortune attending 
the Visitors’ batting, was almost at once caught 
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out at point by Macmillan off Hearne’s last ball 
of that over.” This brought Gregan not, who 
after a maiden had been delivered by Ed- 
wards, cut Hearne to point for two and then hit 
the same bowler to long-off for one. In the 
next over Edwards bowled Morgan. Braddon 
joined Gregan, and hit Hearne to long-on 
tor a single. In the same over Gregan was 
given out, leg before wicket. Troughton fol- 
lowed in,’ Braddon got Edwards away in the 
slips for two, but the following ball found its way 
to his middle stump. This brought out Bush, who 
put himself in last through having sprained his 
wrist before the match began. ‘Troughton added 
one, and in the last over of the game should have 
been caught and bowled, but unfortunately the 
bowler overran himself and so missed the catch, 
much to the disappointment of the Club. Time 
was called almost immediately afterwards, and the 
game, though decided as a draw, was markedly 
in favour of the home team. ‘The Navy played 
short of two very good men, Lieutenant Christian 
(who is in Hospital with fever we are sorry to 
hear), and Lieutenant Spearman, of the Con- 
stance, who was unable to engage to play in con- 
sequence of his ship being’ under orders for 
sea. The Club, nioreover, had the advantage 
of Duff's presence behind the wicket. We give 
below full score and bowling analysis :— 
Tux Coon, ‘Tue Navy. 


Mr. Fdwards, b, Sarartt ... 93 | Mr. Collins, ¢, Macmillan, 
Mr. Macmillan, b. Sarratt!., '@ |b. Edwards 
Mr. Meamne, e Hickley, b | Mr. Mitchell, b. Edward: 








Collins Secnecs 13 | Mr. Hickley, b. Edwards 
Mr.C. M. Dati, e. Sarratt, "° | Mr. Sarratt, ¢. Kenny, b. 

b. Troughton wag) Hemme isn 
Coiling, ** | tieve: Warden, b. Hearne: 







Mr. W. |. Kenny, ¢ 
b, Mitchell 


5 3) Mr. Morgan, b. Edwards 
Mr. E. A. Gritiths, b. 








| Lord Osborne. ¢. Mac 
cell 3| Ten, b. Hearae 

Mr. Moiiison, ¢. Collins, b. > | Lieut, Gresangl. 
Trouliton Lieut. Braddon, b. 





Mr, Litchneld, b. Troughton 
Mr. F, WW. Playfair, b. Bush 
Mr. ALC. Wileman, b. Sar- 


Tat osc a8, 
Mr. A. L, Robinson, not out 18 
bosib. 4 wesin bon or 


§ | Mr. Troughton, not out 
10 | Lieut. Bush, not out .. 
bes 








193 
Bowting Awacysts. 

Balls. runs. 
Mr. Collins ..... 9§ «60 
Mrs Sarrate (000) 133 1 go 
Mr. Troughton, 65 1. 37 
Mr Mitchell.” 4g “33 
Lieut, Bushw. 4§ ie IT 
Mr, Edwards... 80... 12 
Mr. Hearne...c. 8000. 18 











FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION. 
i 
A History oF THE CurRENCY. 





(Continued from 16th October.) 

v regard to the alteration of the standard, 
several of the foreign merchants resident in Japan 
enlertained doubts as to the advantages to be 
derived from it, and the managers of some of the 
banks forwarded to the Government representa- 
tions to the effect that it would be advantageous 
to keep to the silver standard; but, as the right 
to make this change rested with our Government, 
none of the foreign ministers raised any objection. 
And so the Government at once completed the 
arrangements for the new coinage system, Mint Re- 
gulations, &c., decided upon, as before mentioned, 
and on the 27th of June 1871 published them to 
both Japanese and foreigners in the following 
notification 

“In the matter of the currency, the Government 
has up to the present been employed in the with- 
drawal from circulation and the recoinage of former 
issues of coin, Now, however, in accordance with 
an equitable policy based on universally recognis- 
ed principles of right, the Government will, from 
the and of August next, recoin at the Osaka Mint, 
at the request of Japanese or foreigners and in 
accordance with the following regulations, intonew 
money gold and silver bullion, old gold, silver, and 
even foreign coins in proportion to the actual value 
of the bullion or coins thus sent in to the mint, no 
regard being paid to the nominal value of coins so 
presented.” 

The Mint Regulations, Lists of the New Coins, 
Tables showing variations allowed in the respective 
standards of fineness, Diagrams of the New Coins, 
Tables of Weights and Standards of Fineness, 
Statements as to the fixed limits of circulation, 
and other documents relating to the subject were 
attached to this notification of the 27th of June, 
1871, but as a separate volume, containing all 
these papers, has been already printed and publi- 
shed, and consequently both Japanese and fo- 
reigners are throughly acquainted with them, they 
have been omitted. 

A provisional draft of the Regulations attached 
to this notification had been already drawn up in 
December, 1870, but_as there were several points 
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in regard to which the foreign Representatives had 
to be consulted,?? our Ministers of State made fri 
quent visits to Yokohama and held consult 
tion with the Foreign Ministers, and after much 
discussion and tepeated alterations the regula- 
tions were, in May of the following year, finally 
determined upon. 

Looking back at the question from to-day and 
bearing in mind that these regulations were framed 
on the model of the usual regulations in force in 
Europe and America, it would almost seem as il 
no particular difficulty should have been experi 
enced in coming to a definite decision in regard to 
them, but, if we look well at the state of things 
that existed at that time, we cannot fail to perceive 
that it was only after great trouble that the Go. 
vernment at length succeeded in drawing up this 
volume of regulations. At that time the majority 
of the people failed to understand the Imperial 
intentions in regard to currency reform and new 
coinage, and there were even’ people who were 
actually suspicious of the great difference in shape 
and denomination which existed between the new 
coins and those previously in use, The Govern: 
ment, therefore, in order to remove these suspi 
cions, issued a proclamation, in which they took 
the trouble to explain clearly the reasons for the 
issue of the new coins and other details in regard 
to them. This proclamation was what was alte 
wards called the ‘New Currency Regulations.” 
Tt was as follow: 

“As the trade between this Empire and foreign 
countries has since ancient times been small, there 
has been no exact system of currency, and, al- 
though there have been many different kinds of 
coins (of the same nominal value), the actual 
values of these have never been the same, Speals- 
ing briefly there have been Keicho gold, Kishi 
gold, Monji gold, gold Obans and Kobans, 1 bu 
Bold pieces, 2 bu gold pieces, 2 shi gold pieces, 1 
bu silver pieces, 1 shz silver pieces, Tehiyakusen, 
various large and small copper. coins, and be- 
sides these numberless coins which have been 
current only for a short period; there have even 
been coins, the circulation of which has been limit- 
ed to a particular province or a particular district, 
and which up to the present time have never been 
current elsewhere. Hence there are all sorts of 
coins differing in shape and in size and in value, 
and, as the proportion of alloy used in each case 
was a variable quantity, the result is that the 
coins difier also in quality. It is therefore almost 
impossible to ascertain the exact weight and com. 
position of these coins,—points of essential import- 
ance in a currency. Old and new coins circulate 
together in a confused manner and their quality 
has been, as a natural conscquence, debased, 
while counterfeit money has been issued, and the 
present serious state of affairs is the result. ‘The 
occasional good coins have either been unprofit- 
ably hoarded up in the godowns of the rich ot 
exported in no inconsiderable quantities to foreign 
countries, As a consequence the purchasing 
power of money has declined, its employment to 
meet the requirements of daily life has been inter- 
fered with, and there is reason to apprehend that 
its general utility for public purposes may cease 
altogether. ‘This state of things is disastrous to 
the whole Empire and no greater distress could 
befall the nation. 

“On enquiry into the causes of this evil we 
find that the evil is one of long standing and is due 
to the absence of an uniform value for coins of the 
same denomination, and the fact of a mixed ciicu 
lation of bad and good money. Now that commerce 
has reached a more flourishing condition, how shall 
we improve the circulation of money and lay the 
foundation of a prosperous country, unless we re 
form the old evil system and introduce a new and 
good coinage? This is the business of the govern- 
Ment and a most urgent work that brooks no 
delay. Hence it is that as early asthe year 1868 
the work of reform has been commenced, and, 
regardless of the enormous expense entailed, a 
Mint has been founded at Osaka. A large assort- 
ment of machinery has Leen obtained ; the prin- 
ciples of currency in force in every country in the 
world have been ascertained, and in the regulation 
of all matter relating to coinage, from the quality 
and weight of gold’ and silver down to details 16 
specting the proportion of alloy to be used, and 
the rules of nunting, the financial systems of every 
country have been compared and considered caré- 
fully. “Icis the intention of the government, pro: 
cecding in this manner, to issue a new ceinage 








































































of cavelully regulated quality and to cause it to 
circulate everywhere througiiont the country, ts 
gether with the coins alvexdy: in circulation, and | 


the ceremony of opening the Mint has aleady 
taken place.” 

“As however, the prices of commodities have, 
Ineady. stated, fluctuated greatly in conse 
quence of there being so many different kinds of 











37 In accordance with the Treaty of June asth, 1866, 
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money in cirenlation, and much distress has been 
aused thereby, the Government intend gradually 
to withdraw all the old coins and replace them by 
a new and uniform currency. Morcover, in accord- 
ance with the principle that_money is the eircula 
ting medium of a nation, the Government will, 
without delay, receive any bullion brought to the 
mint by people desiting to exchange it for coin, 
and will give in return for it current coin. As, 
therefore, old kinds of gold and silver money which 
people, following established precedents, have been 
accustomed to consider as precious valuables, will 
in a few years come to be regarded as simple 
bullion, itis important that people should hasten 
to exchange them and put them into civculation, 
and should take care not to stand in the way of the 
true principles of currency. 

“The object of the Government in establishing 
a mint being to fulfil its duties in the prote 
tion of the nation’s interests, the people should 
bear this well in mind, and everyone should 
diligently do his duty in the station of life in which 
heaven has placed him. 

““Phese explanations are hereby published ; 
copies of the shapes of the new coins, and tables 
of the weights and standards of fineness are also 
added, as well as detailed regulations for the ex- 
change ol bullion. ‘This proclamation with annexed 
papers will be circulated all over the country. 

“July, 1871." «“ DarJoKWan.” 

(The Regulations attached to the above pro- 
amation are included in the New Currency laws 
and are therefore omitted here.) 

‘The foregoing isa brief summary of the principal 
features of the reforms which were carried out in 
our new monetary system. ‘The amount and 
weight of gold andsilver bullion that were received 
at the Mint and the namber of gold and silver 
coins coined therein, and also the number of 
copper coins minted from the date of the opening 
of the mint up to Jane, 1885, a period of 175 
months, were as follows :— 
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The Government..... 1,922)77 
Japanese... 1,007:352.54 
Chinese. we) 92,038.71 








Europeans and Americans... 


296,822.28 












Total sss ves 3,008,984.42 
SILVER. 
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‘The Government 28,805,900.03 
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‘Total 461 
Fiom the commencement of the working. of the 
Mint down to June, 1885, the amount of gold, silver, 
and copper coins minted was 121,833,188 yer 10 
se, and the amount of those cuins already issued 
and of those whieh it intended to issue was 
121,704,313 yen 50 sen. 
Amount or Carns MIntTrD BETWEEN January, 
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h ot clear what estimate the Government 
ned, when commenced at the mint in 
1, of the quamity of geld, silver and copper 
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coins that wend: be required, ner is it clear what 
opinion they hold wil) regard to the time in whiel 
they would be able to-coin the requited amount ot | 





new gold, silver, and copper coins; but from 
public deenment of that time it appeats that the 
opinion of the Chief of the Government Depart- 
ment concerned was that in about 10 years from 
the commencement of work at the mint (] 


‘y 
1871) about yen 250,000,000 of the new gold, silver, 
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and copper coins would be minted. (In accor- 
dance with Articles 26 and 27 ot the resolutions 
agreed upon at the meeting of Okuma, Minister 
of State, and Terajima, vice- Minister for Foreign 
Aflairs, with the Minister of the various foreign 
Countries, which took place in February, 1881, at the 
American Legation in Yokohama), Subsequently, 
however, it was found that, owing to. various 
causes, the work of coinage did not progress as 
rapidly as had been anticipated, and even alter 14 
years fron the beginning of the work the amount 
of the new gold aud silver coins struck was not 
more than’ 113,600,000 ye, while the amount of 
copper coins minted was 1,200,000 yer. 

Although the: earemany reasons for the difference 
between the amount actually coined and that 
previously estimated, yet the first and principal 
cause was that oar gold and silver mines were tew 
and that, in the case of the few that there 
were, capiial and skill for developing them weie 
lacking. ‘This was the principal reason. ‘The 
second cause was that, in 1873 and 1874 and 
succeeding years, the newly minted coins found 
their way in large quanties to foreign countries; 
moreover in 1877 and 1878 the amount of paper 
money in circulation was largely increased, while 
in 1878 and 1879 the note issues of the National 
Banks also reached larger proportions, and conse- 
quently, for several years, the balance of trade 
was against us. As @ result the outflow of gold 
aud silver coins and gold and silver bullion 
grew steadily larger, and we find, accordingly, 
that the quantity of bullion received at the 
mint for comage at that time was considerably 
less than that sent in at the commencement, 
during the years 1873 and 1874. This was like: 
wise one of the chief causes. Other causes, which 
contributed to the same result, were that during 
1875, 1876, and for several years alter, the go- 
vernment, in order to tepay ina convenient form 
their foreign loans, purposcly restricted the amount 
of gold coined at the mini and caused only one 
kind of gold bars, of a fixed weight, to be made, 
and that again from 1879 to 1884 they purposely 
diminished’ the coinage of the subsidiary silver 
coins. 


















































CHAPTER IIL. 
STEPS TAKEN IN REGARD TO oLD Gotp aD 
Sinver ComNs 18 THE BEGINNING OF THE 
Pertop ov Mei. 

If we enquire generally into the disorder which 
existed in our monetary system at the beginning 
of the petiod of Meiji we find that the Shogunate, 
in the latter daysol their existence, in consequence 
of the diminution of their financial resources, and 
in. order to meet their pecuniary difficulties, 
coined large quantities of inferior 2 bn gold 
and 1 bx silver pieces, and that all the large clans, 
too, gradually came to coin privately their own 
money. At the beginning of the Restoration, 
before the government had prohibited the private 
coining by the clans of their own money, many of 
the relcl-clans in the north-east and of the other 
large clans coined in their own tertitories 2 be and 
2 shu gold pieces and 1 bu silver pieces, etc., and 
used this money to defray their various military 
expenses. In consequence of this the ci:culation 
of counterfeit coins, more especially counterfeit 2 
bu gold pieces, increased greatly, and the result 
was that there were over ten dillcrent kinds of 2 
bu gold pieces passing though the hands of the 
money-changers in Yedeo, Osaka, Kyoto, and other 



































Jiowns. As seven or eight out of these len were 
counterfeit, incalculable distress was caused to the 
people. ‘The government, in order to guard 





Against this evil, sent strict injunctions to ail the 
clans on the 14th of October, 1809, to take measures 
to prevent the issue of this counterfeit money. 
These orders, however, had no effect, and the 
counterfeit coins contimed to circulate in_increas- 
ing quantities in the chief towns. ‘The coinage by 
the government of inferior 2 bu, 1 1, and 1 shi 
pieces was commereed at the mint in Yedo in 
May, 1868, and at the mint at Nagabori in Osaka 
in June of the sume year; these coms being made 











Jon" the model of the inferior coins issued by the 
in, and after, 1860, and during the 
Bunkyu and Keo. Up to March of the 
ve were coincd and issued at the 
two places, Vedo and Osaka, 2 du gold pieces to 
the value of 3,670,643 riyo 2 bu; 1 bu silver 
pieces to the value of 1,066,833 riyd 2 bu, and 1 sie 
silver pieces to the value of 1,171,400 riyd. Since 
the government sucd at that time infuiior 
coinage tosi.ch a large amount, it is no wonder 
hat the strict puchibition against the private com. 
ing of money by te various latge clans was in 

etlvetual. 


Shogunate 
| periad of 
Jlollawing year t 





























As the numbers of inferior coins in circulation 
continued to inctease the evil effects became more 
and mote serious, and the distress caused thereby 








aflected not only the people of this Empire but 
foreign merchanis residing in Japan, —Conse- 
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quently the latter addiessed themselves to their 
Ministers and Consuls and loudly asked 
remedy might be applied. Accor ’, the fo 
representatives addiessed an off teh toou 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, in which they com- 
plained of the evils caused by the debaced cur- 
tency, and demanded that this state of things 
should be remedied. (Vide the letter of the 
Foreign Representatives to the Japanese Minister 












for Foreign Affairs, dated February 17th, 1869.) | 


‘The general purport of this document was as 
follows : 

“We have heard that 
seriously disturbed by the great fall which 
lately occurred in the market value of the Jap: 
nese current coins, the one du silver piece aud the 
two dx gold piece.” 

“By the Convention of June 
is declared to be a silver coin containing not less 





is 


foreign commerce 

















than nine paits of pure silver and one of alloy, 
and weighing not less than 134 gtains Troy weight 





nese about 1 rin 7m 





Aceuiding to 
this Standard 311 dus are equal in instrinsic value 
to 100 Mexican dollars. But now the market 
price of bus has lately fallen to from 340 to 350 
bus per 100 Mexican dollars, to the serious detri- 
ment of the foreign import trade and those 
foreigners who have bec me large holders of 
Japanese coin. is excessive depreciation of 
the bx coinage is not generally attibuted to 
the ordinary fluctuations of commerce, or even 
to the great demand for dollars, which has 
been created, it is said, by the bullion contracts of 
the government, but to the reports which are be- 
coming prevalent that the dus now issued by the 
Japanese government are of a lower standard than 
that named in the Convention of 1860, and that 
much spurious coin of the denomination of the two 
bu piece has passed into circulation, 

"Tt cannot be supposed that the Mikado’s go: 
vernment have sanctined, in the minting of their 
coins, any departure from the fineness of the silver 
bu, which is formally declared in the Convention 
of 1866 to be the standard of that coin, ‘The Re- 
presentatives of the Treaty Powers feel ol 
however, to point out that the anf 
to which they have rcicrred, are 
credit of the Japanese Guy 
detrimental to the intere 
only is it incumbent on a ( 
the purity of its coinage at the 
but it should also cts ct 
fromcounterfeit or unauth y 
fore beg that the Juy © Guvenmant will con 
sider what measures may best be taken to check 
these disturbing reports and to diminish the exe 
sive fluctuations in the market value of native coin. 

‘The Government, before deciding ona tival 
answer tu the request of the Plenipotentiaries, tried 
various plans in order to put a stop to the evils 
resulting from the counterfeit coins. One of the 
plans they adopted was to establish an office in 
Honcho, T 6, for the verification and assort- 
ment in rolls bearing the Government stamp of 
gold and silver coins, and to issue instructions 
that every one, when making payments in coin to 
the Government, was to submit the coins to this 
office for verification, (Decree of 14th of March, 
1869.) Another was to establish similar oflices for 
the verification of coins in Kyoto, Osaka, Yoko: 
hama, Hyogé, and Nagasaki, and cause ypu ious 
money to be examined there. (Decree of 17th of 
March, 1869.) A third plan which they adopted 
was to abolish the gold and silver mints in Tokyo 
and to stop the issue of the coins made on the old 
model, namely, the or 2 bw and t shu gold 

ieces. (Decree of the 24th of March, 180y.) 

lowever, as two weeks passed without the final 
answer of the Government having been sent, the 
Foreign Representations forwarded a further urgent 
despatch to the Minister for Foreign Affairs re- 
gesting decided answer (4th of March, 1869). 

Phis despatch was to the following effect :— 

“In our despatch of the 17th uli. we pointed out 
the very injurious consequences resulting from the 
debased character of the 2 bu gold pieces and 1 
silver pieces issued by the Japanese Government, 
and requested that prompt and efficient. measures 
should be taken. Since then some time has passed 
by and, although two weeks have elapsed, we have 
received no reply to our communication. What is 
the reason of this? In this matter most important 
questions are involved which seriously affect the 
commerce of our respective countries, and which 
brook no delay. ‘These questions are as follows: 

«4, How much pure silverand how much alloy 


(in Jap 






























ent z 
of commerce, fu 
wernmient to main 

declared st 
protect the 
rds They 









sues. 


















































are contained in the silver 6% now coined by your, 


Government, and what is the weight of the coin ? 
“2, What proportions of gold, silver, and alloy 
are contained in the 2 6x gold piece, and what is 
the weight of this coin? 
“3. Do daimios, or any persons in Japan other 
than the Government of the Mikado, possess the 





1, 1866, the bu | 


| Treaty of Berlin. 











pieces or coin of any description, 'gold, silver, or 
copper? 
If they do possess this right how can their 
coins be distinguished from those issued by the 
Government, and ave they under obligations to the 
jovernmentto issue their coins ata fixed standard 
d weight, ete. ? 
“We beg that you will be so good asto furnish 
us with replies to these questions at an early date 
(4th March, 1869).”” 
Four weeks having passed by since the Foreign 
Representatives had sent in this second letter w 
out any decided answer having been recei 
from the Minister for Foreiyn Atiairs, the Foreign 
Representatives sent a third despatch. pressing for 
a final reply (2nd of April, 186y). In answer to 
this the Minister for Foreign. Attairs informed the 
Representatives that Okuma Hachitaro, Vice-Mini- 
ster for Foreign Aflairs, who was then in Osaka, 
had been charged with the duty of i 












































igating 
| the foundation for the rumours as to the circulation 
of spurious gold and silver, and that he was ac- 
| condingly awaiting Okuma’s return to Tokyd from 









id would then reply to the letter of the 
ign Representatives. As, however, there 
were among the coins then in use certain coins 
below the proper standard of weight, a dectee 
had been already issued stopping the coining of 
2 bu gold and 1 bu silver pieces, and these coins 
would not in future be issued. If any daimios or 
other persons were to coin money privately such acts 
would be visited, according to the laws of Japan, 
with very heavy punishment (4th of May, 1869). 


(To be continued, 























LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
pee 
(Revrer “Sprcian” ro “ Jaran Matt.) 





ondon, November 11th. 

alisLury has declared that 
with regard to Bulgarian 
affairs largely influences that of the British 
Government, and that the latter will not be 
backward if the Powers decide to vindicate the 
Ie expressed a hope for the 
maintenance of peace, but said that British in- 
terests would be protected wherever attacked. 





The Marquis of 
he policy of Aus 













London, November 13th. 
The Grand Sobranje has elected Waldemar 


Prince of Bulga 









London, November r4th. 
The King of Denmark having refused to sanc- 
|tion the acceptance by Waldemar of the Crown 
of Bulgaria, the latter has declined. 
London, November 15th. 

A Bulgarian deputation will visit each of the 
European Powers and explain the situation. 

Count Kalnoky, Austrian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, in a speech declared that Austria was 
anxious for peace, but not at any price. 

Sir I. Drummond Wolff has been summoned 
to London. 








London, November 16th. 

It is reported that Sir William Hart Dyke has 
been appointed Governor of Hongkong. 

‘The Socialists have arranged to hold a de- 
monstration in Trafalgar-square on Sunday, 
and have requested the Marquis of Salisbury to 
remain in town to receive a deputation. 

London, November 18th. 

The reported appointment of Sir W. Hart 
Dyke to the Governorship of Hongkong has not 
been confirmed. 

Count Andrassy has strongly condemned the 
| admission of Russia to the alliance of Emperors. 














(Srecian” Tececram ro “ Jaray Mate.”] 





Nagasaki, Friday N 
The P. & O. steamship Zeheran, which left 
[this port on Wednesday, for Hongkong, put 
back here to-night in consequence of having 
encountered a hurricane yesterday. She has 
lost four boats, her deck and cargo have been 
damaged, and her lower reserve hold was on 
fire during the hurricane. 














[*Srecta,” Terecram ro “Jaras Mart.) 


Kobe, Friday, 2.45 p.m. 








MAIL STEAMERS, 
2=%. 
THE NEXT MAIL Is DUK 

From Hongkong. per 0. & O. Co. Saturday, Nov. 2oth.# 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. Sunday, Nov. aist.+ 
From — Europe, 

via Hongkong. per M. M. Co, 
From Shanghai, 


Nagasale, & ¢ per N.Y. K. 
Kohe 


From America .. per 0. & 0. Co. 


Tuesday, Nov. 23rd. 


Friday, November 26th. 
Friday, Nov. zoth.§ 








*  Gacie Left 
on November 191 
on November sth, 
her gth. 


ong on’ November 13th, ¢ Thife! left Kobe 
Merzaleh (with French mail left Hongkong 
§ Sun Pablo left San Francisco on Novem= 





YUE NEXT MAIL 
pe N.Y. K. 
per N.Y. K. 


i per N.Y. K. 


LEAVES 
Saturday, Nov. zoth. 
Saturday, Nov. 2oth. 


For Kobe 

Vor Hakodate 

For Shanghai, 
Kobe, — and 
Nagasaki 


For America.. 
For Europe, vid 


Hongkong .. 





Tuesday, Nov, 23rd. 





per O. & 0. Co. Wednesday, Nov. 24th. 
per P.&0.Co. Saturday, Nov. 27th. 


TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
ae 
YOKONAMA.TOKYO RAILWAY. 

‘Tuaiis eave Yoxouama Station at 7.00, 81, 
930," togo, and 11.45 a.m.; and 1.09, 2.30, 4.00; 
5.00, 6.15, 8.00, 9.15, and 11,004 p.m. 

Trains eave TOxv6 (Shimbashi) at 7.00, 8.15, 
9.30,* 10.30, and 11.45 a.m.; and 1.09, 2.30, '4.00- 
5.00, 6.15, 8.00, 9.15, and 11.00¢ p.m. 

_Fanvs—First Single, yen 1.00; Second do., sen 60; 
Virst Return, yen 1.50; Second do., sen go. 


Uhose marked with (#) run throngh without storping at Teun 
Kawasaki and Omori Stations. ‘Those marked (ty are the same 
as aliove with the exception of stoppingat Kawasaki Stations 











1OKYO.MAYEBASHI RAILWAY, 
‘Tustns ave TOuv6 (Uyeno) at 6.00 and 10.00a.m, 
and 1.00 and 4.15 p.m.; and Maygwasut at 6.00 am. 
and 1,00 and 4.15 p.m. 
Fanus—First-class (Separate Compartment), yeu 
380; Second.class, yen 2,28; Third-class, yen 1.14. 


TAKASAKLYOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 
‘Thains Leave Tawasaxt at 6.50 and 9.55 a.m., and 


too and 4.10 p.m,; and Yorowawa at 8.15 and 11,30 
a.m,, and 2.25 and 5.50 p.m. 


UTSUNOMIYA-NASU RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Utsunomiva at 10.25 a.m. and 4.57 
pam.; and Nasw at 6.40 am, and 3.15 p.m, 


Fanes—First-class, yen 1.10; Secondclass, sen 74; 
Third-class, sen 37. 


TOKYO-UTSUNOMIYA RAILWAY. 
‘Tuains teave Toxvé (Uyeno) at 6.00 a.m., and 
too and 41g p.m.; and Ursunomiva at 8.15 a.m, 
and 11,10 a.m., and 4.50 p.m, 
Fanes—First-class, yes 3.50; Second-class, ye 2.10; 
Third-class, yen 1.05. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 
Teains Leave SHINAGAWA at g.19 a.m, and 12.34, 


3.39, and 4.c9 p.m.; and AKADANE at 10.93 am, and 
1.34. 444, and 8.22 p.m. 


Fanks—First-class, sen 70; Se€ond-class, sen 46; 
Third-class, sen 23. 





KOBE.OTSU RAILWAY. 

‘Taaus iuave Kone (up) at 5.55, 7.5 
1155 a.m.; and 1.55, 3.55, 5.55, 7-55) and 9.55 p.m. 

RAINS LEAVE Osaka (up) at 4.45, 7.6, 9.6, and 

14,6 a.m. ; and 1.6, 3.6, 5.6, 7.6, and 9.6 p.m. 

Trains teave K¥oto (up) at 6.46, 8.46, and 10.46 
am.; and 12.46, 2.46, 4.46, 6.46, and 8.46 p.m, 

Trains ceave Orsu (down) at §.45, 7-45. 9.45, and 
11.45 am. ; and 1.45, 3.45, 5.45, and 7.45 p.m. 

‘Trains ‘Leave Kyoro (down) at 6.45, 8.45, and 
10.45 a.m. ; and 12.45, 2.48, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 p.m, 

Treats ‘Leave Osaxa (down) at 6.25, 8.25, and 
10.25 am.; and 12.25, 2.25, 4.25, 6.25, 8.25, and 
10.25 p.m. 

Fares—Kobe to Osaka: First Single, yen 1,00; 
Second do,, sen 60: First Return, yen 1.50; Seconddo., 

n oo. Kobe to Kyoto: First Single, yew 2.25; 
Second do,, yen 1.40: First Return, yen 3.55; Second 
to. yen 2.10, Kobe to Otsu: First Single, yen 2.85 ; 
Second do., yen 1,70: First Return, yen 4.30; Second 
do., yen 2.55. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

StTeAmeRS LEAVE the English Hatoba daily at 8.30 
and 10.40 a.m., and 1.0 and 4.00 pm.; and leave 
Yokosuka at 7.15 and 11.00 a,m,,and 1.30 and 4.00, 
pam, Fare, 7,36 


riginal from 


955, and 



























right of coining either silver 7(20 2bu le" Drake has been committed for trial. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 





ARRIV 

Naniwa Kan (14), cruiser, 13th November,— 
Yokosuka 13th November, 

Stettin, German steamer, 1 
November,—Hongkong 5th November, Mails 
and General.—Ahrens & Co. 

Ada, British schooner, N. E, Pyne, 14th November, 

orthPacitic rst November, 2,000 Seals.— 


. EK. White. 

Sultan, British ship, 1,323, H. Armstrong, 
November,—New York 8h May, 50,750 ¢ 
Oil.—Middleton & Co. 

Elbe, German steamer, 855, Lass, 15th November, 
—Kobe 14th Noveniber, General.—Japanese. 

Niobe, German steamer, 1,672, Pfati, 16th Novem- 
ber,—Shanghai 11th November, General.— 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, Pender, 17th 
November,—Yokkaichi 16uh November, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, steamer, 1,512, Mahl- 

—Kobe 16th November, 

—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,802, G. 
Burdis, 18th 'November,—Yokkaichi a7th No. 
vember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, C. Nye, 18th 
November,—Hakodate 16th November, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Altonower, British steamer, 1,611, Barnet, 19th 
November,—Hongkong 1th November, Ge- 
neral.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Hakodate Maru, Japanese steamer, 346, Inouye, 
19th November,—Handa 18th November, Ge- 

eral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

ta Maru, Japanese steamer, 334, N 
sato, 19th Novemer,—Shimizu 1gth Novem- 
ber, General.—Sciryusha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanose steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 19th 
November, nghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Kuga, 20th 
November)—Yokkaichi 1th November, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha 

Takachiho Kan (14), cruiser, Captain. Matsumura, 
2oth November,—Shinagawa 20th November. 














4th 
s 












































DEPARTURE! 
City of Rio de Faneiro, Ame’ " 
Wm. B. Cobb, 13th Nov mmber, San 
cisco, Mails and General.—P. 
Constance (14), corvette, Captain 
13th Novembi 
Amaki Kan (6), sloop, Commander Omoto, 14th 
November,— Yoko 
Teheran, British steamer, 1,684, F. H 
14th November,—Hongkong v 
aki, Mails and General.— 
















ymour, 
Kobe and 
. & O. S. 









lacious (14), double-screw iron frigate, Captain 

R. H. Harris, 16th November,—Kobe. 

wift (5), double-screw  gun-vessel, Licut.-Com- 
mander A. C, B. Bivinley, 10th November, 
—Kobe. 

Elbe, German steamer, 855, Lass, 16th November, 
“Kobe, General.—Japanes 

Hakodate Maru, Japanese steamer, 346, Inouye, 
16th November,—Handa, Genetal.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha 

Hampshire, British 




















teamer, 1,700, Kerruish, 16ch 





November,—Kobe, General—Smith, Baker 
K Co. : 
Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 





Conner, 16th November,—Shang hai and ports, 












Mails and General. Yusen Kaisha, 
Stettin, German steamer, 1,815, Warnkers, 17th 
November,--Hongkong, Mails and Gen 





=H. Ahrens & Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 
‘November,—Kabe, Mails 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, CG. S. 
Burdis, rth November,—Yokkaichi, General. 

ippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasayo Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Bi 
1gth November,—HHakodate, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 





895, C. Nye, 19th 
and General.— 
































Tanais, French steamer, 1,149, A. Paul, 20th 
November,—Hongleong via Kol ls and 
General.—Me ies Maritimes Co, 





RS. 





ARRIVED, 
Per German steamer Ste¢éin, from Hongkong : 
—™Mr. Victor Roch, Dr. ‘I. Nennabery and Dr, H 


Weipers. 
Per German steamer Niobe, from Shanghai: 
Mr. Volardt and Mrs, Aug. Evers, 


Digitized by 





5) Warnkers, 13th! 


_ |S. Fukuhara, 


|. | weather continued until 3 a.m. 





oogle 


Per Japanese steamer Tukio Maru, from Shang- 
Jhai avd ports:—Rev. and Mrs. Geo. Miller, 
lessrs. Macnab, C. C. Huff, Amano, Yamane, 
| Mariyama, Yabuke, and Kan Hon-yeng in cabin 
Mr. Kume in second class; and 81 Japanese in 
steerage. For San Francisco: Mi. Septimus 
Marsh in cabin, 








DEFARTED, 
mer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
for San’ Fran Miss Hudson, Miss Miller, 
Mrs, Hudson, Messrs. W. H. Denne, Horikoshi, 
and Saba in eabin. 

Per British steamer Teheran, for Hongkong 
ports:—Mr, and Mrs. Russell Robertson, Mr. 
Tong Tung Tye, three children and maid, 





¢ Americ. 












ia 
nd 


















Me, and Airs. Shin, ‘Tick Shing, Loo ‘Tsu Ming 
and child, Mr. Lung ‘Tsu ‘Tung and servant, Cap: 
gnire, R.N., Messrs. H.S. Snowden, R.N., 





Pigott, Laleaca, 
ow, Yew Ling, Homa: 


arp, J. F. Lowder, H 
yie, Nielson, C 








saura, ‘Tsu Bus, MacNab, Cheong Kee, Masu- 
jima, ‘Tsukaraba, Pollie, and Curnow in cabin; 
and 6 Chinese and 2 Japanese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Satsema Mart, tor Shang- 
| hai and ports:—Messrs. D. Hadano, K. Minomiya, 
Ora, S. Kawakami, N. Wolff, J. 
A. Merian, J.°G. Doering, Mori, and N. Saito in 
bing Messrs. Gardener, Naka and Tojo in 
second class; and gt Japanese in steerage. 
Per German steamer Stettin, for Europe :— 
Messrs. J. Conder, Fusamura, Matsui, Saito, 
Techow, wah “Taege, C. “Donald,” Ariga, 
Tsumaki, Watanabe, Kawai, Sato, Shim: 
tersen, and 17 in 3rd class, For Hongkon, 
Chinese on de 
Por 
Kobe :--Viscount 
Stoodley, Mr. and Mrs 
Wada, K, Kusunoki, G. 
and Al Moine in cabin, 



































ais, for Hongkong vid 
amei Koreaki, Miss Emma 
Nozu, Messrs. T, Saito, 
‘Tartarini, L. Caneret, 














CARGOES, 


Per American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
for San Kraneiscor— 

















f paynciscy cuiks, vom, 
ai 304 z 
Hy 010 -secesesseenes 407 
Yokohama .. 130 
847 
Gigs, tutan, 
Shanghai aa, ate 
Hongkong — 2 
Yokohama $2374 
‘Total 5210. 


Tet Liitish aeainee Foherae (oe Hongkong vid 
ports?—Sille for France 314 bs 
amer Nutsuma Maru, for Shang- 
vd ports : sui e, $24,200.00. 

Per German steamer Stetéin, for Hongkong :— 
Silk for Lyons, 154 bales. 

h steamer Tanais, for Hongkong vid 

Ik: for France 938 bales. 
























REPORTS. 

The British steamer Altonower, Captain Barnet, 
from Hongkong, reports: Lelt that port November 
oth, at neon, and first part of passage had strong 
winds, over avy head sea, 
shipped f OM Novewber 











which oe 





rath wind and sca moderated, and continued so 
until 13th, when the wind increased and a strong 
breeze ‘and drizzling rain were experienced until 


the 18th, when the wind and sea increased, and a 
gale was met with light rain. At 4 p.m. slowed 
engines, Rock Island bearing N.N. ‘This wind and 
on roth, when it 
yal 5a.m, put engines at full speed and 
continued the passage to Yokohama in strong N. 
winds and overcast sky. Arrived at 10.30 a.m. 
The Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, Cap 
Wynn, irom Shanghai, reports —Lelt Shanghaion 
ovember 13th, at 11 a.m, and had fresh northerly 


moderated 3 













winds and fine weather to Nagasaki, where arrived 
Nov. 15th, at 6 a.m.;left the same day, at 4.30 p.m. 
and had moderate northerly winds and fine weather 








to Shimonoscki, where arrived at 4-55 a.m, Novem 
ber 6th. Left the same day at 7.30 a.m. and had 
|fine weather and light northerly winds to Kobe, 
|where arrived at 6 a tis left at 6 pm. 
same day and had hit north wind which 
freshened to Qosima, when the wind shifted to 

-E, and increased 'to a gale with heavy rain. 
At noon, 18th, wind increased to a he vy gale 
attended with terrific squails and rain, and a 
mountainous sea, which continued to 4 a.m. 18th 
when the sea and weather moderated; thence to 
port had strong N.N.E. winds and clear weather. 
Atrived in Yokohama on November rgth, at 2.30 





























URB 





LATEST) COMMERCIAL. 





IMPORTS. 

Stagnation prevails throughout and dealers seem 
scarcely inclined to take any notice of the Market 
It would be rather difficult to give the prices a 
which business will be resumed, but meanwhile 
be left unaltered. They are of 
course nominal excepting as regards the very few 
sales reported. 


quotations must 


Yarws.—Sales for the week amount to about 150 
bales, equally divided between English and Bom- 
bay; there being almost no demand at present, 
prices ave nominal. 





Corrow Pizce Goops.—Sales are reported of 
250 pieces 8} Ibs. Shictings, 150 pieces 10 Ibs. 
ditto, 700 pieces Turkey Reds, 450 pieces Velvet, 
1,500 pieces Indigo Shirtings, and 500 pieces 
Prints. 

Woo tens.—250 pices ItalianCloth, 150 pieces 
Plain Orleans, 200 pairs Blankets, and 80 pieces 
Silk Satins, comprise the sales in this class. 

COTLON Varns. 
$16:50. to 28 00 


28.50 to 29.00 
29.25 to 30.00 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary .. 
Nos, 16,24, Medium 
Nos, 16,24, Good to Best . 















Nos. 16/24, Reverse 30.05 to 31.00 
Nos. 28, 32, Ordinary .. 30.00. to 30.50 
Nos. 28,32, Medium . 31.00 to 31.75 


Nos. a5 32, Good to Best 
Nos. 35,42, Med 
No. gas, Iwo-fuld 
28, Two-fuld | 

os, Bombay 
‘6s, Bombay 
to/14, Bombay 
GOobs. 


COTTON 
Grey Shitings—S41b, sh4 yds. gyinches $1.70 to 2.10 


32.00 to 33.00 
34.50. to 30.00 
32.50 to 34.00 
35:50 to 39.50 
25.50 to 27.25 
24.75 to 26.25 
23.00 to 24.00 





to Best 





ZLZ2Z 


PIEC 


























































Grey Shirtings—olb, 354 yds. 45 inches 2.10 to 2.55 
1, Cloth—7¥, a4 yatds, 32 inches rags to 1.55 
Indigo Shirting—12 yards, 44 inches... 1.60 to 1.70 

Assorted, 24 yards, joinches... 1.70 to 2.35 
Cotton Kaliansand Satteens Blac, 32 awe vant 

inches . 0.07 to 
Vurkey Red: 

inches 
Turkey Red: 

inches... 1.30 to 1.50 
Turkey Red 

ches. 1.70 to 2.00 
Velvets—Black, 35 6.00 to 650 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.60 to 0.70 
Taifachelas, 12 yards, 43 inchess......... 1.35 to 2.05 

WOOLLENS, 
rds, gzinches ... $400 lv 5.50 

Figuned Orleaus, 29-31 yards, grinches. 3.25 lo 4.00 
Italian Cloth, go yards, 32 inches 0.20 to 0.30 
Mousseline de LaineUrape, 24 yatds, 

31 inches O14 to 015 
Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yard 

31 inches 0.20 lo 0.24 
Motisseline de Caine—Vuzen,, 24 yards, 

3iinches .... 0.30 lo 0.40 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches. 0.35 to ous 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 5 0.50 to 0.00 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ s6inches .. 0.40 to 0.60 
Blankets—Scatlet and Green, 6 to 4b, 

per Ib o.37hto O45 





METALS, 
No life at all, and quotations are more or less 


nominal. From Tokyo the distributing trade is 
reported quiet, with but little moving. Stocks 
large, and could not be replaced to advantage with 
the present sterling exchange. 













ran ricut. 
Flat Bars, 4 inch .. $2.40 to 2.45 
flat Bars, 4 inch 12.50 to 2.60 
Round and square up to 2 2.45 to 2.60 
Nailrod, assorted... 2.40 to 2.50 
i 2.50 to 2.60 

e Nails, assorted « 4:50 to 5.50 

in Plates, per box. 5.30 to 5.50 
Pig Iron, No. 3 1.20 to 1.22} 


KEROSENE, 
mall daily trade this week at unchanged 
Stocks are increased by the arrival of the 
Suléan with 50,000 cases, and other ships are 
looked for presently. 


A 


rates. 





Devoe $1.77 to 1.80 
Comet 1.72 to 1.75 
Stella None 





SUGAR. 
Sugar has been in somewhat better demand, 
and for white descriptions previous prices have been 





id. Brown and Manila sorts are not in request. 
The market remains very quiet at the close, and 














| total transactions are not more than 1,500 piculs 
jall sorts. 
ran ricut. 
White Refined .. . $5.00 to 7.15 
Manila 4.20 to 4.40 
pers g: a9 to 3.75 
Obienan Bak 4.00 to 4.05 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 


ANA-CHAMPAIGN 


Nov. 20, 1886.] 
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EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 12th instant; since 
thai date there has been a considerable trade, the 
Settlements for a week amounting to. 1,070 piculs, 
divided thus :—Hanks go piculs, Filatures and 
Re-reels 1,525 piculs, Kakeda 20 piculs, Oshu 5 
piculs, Taysaam kinds 30 piculs. Additional to 
these figures Direct Export” has been 130 piculs, 
making a grand total of 1,S00 piculs. 

‘As noted in our postscript last week we had 
quite a“ splurge” by a Swiss house, by whos: 
about 1,200 piculs (chiefly Filatures and Re-reels) 
were settled in three OF course this made 
holders very (risky and prices were advanced con- 
siderably. “There is now a much quieter fecling : 
the large Settlements are being inspected in a very 
leisurely fashion: the “leviathan operators” ave 
not above trying to cut prices at the scales, and 
there is a decidedly weaker feeling in the Market, 
with prices receding a little. 

It was not to be expected that any genuine 
“boom” should now arise, for prices are about 
$100 above those current at this time last year, and 
there seems to be a good margin for a fall later 
on. The Stock is heavy; politics in Europe are 
very unsettled; the New York Market hangs back 
from following ours, and it is quite on the cards 
that Japanese holders may become rather anxious 
sellers next month. 

Supplies are coming in fairly, and in spite of the 
heavy Settlements the present stock is fully 1,200 
piculs. Quotations are somewhat higher than 
those we printed a week ago, and foreign exchange | 
is stepping upwards almost daily. 

Hants.—No very large transactions, but prices 
are fim. The Settlements (go piculs)_ include 
Maribuso $650, Shimonita $605, Hachosi $6c5 to 
$585. 

Filatures.—Large business at somewhat inegu- 
lar prices. Demand has apparently been lor | a 
both hemispheres, and among the sales we find the | 
following (possibly the prices may be “shaded "a 
little when the weighing comes on). Ost and [se | 
(fine size) S840, Hasegawa 8780, Yajima, Shinsei- 


























































sha $775, Biack Horse aud Sandanshu $770, Ceen, 
Isshinshosha, Kaknsansha, Yamagata, burikisha, 
Shtyosi 0, Kanayama, Chuyoshia, Nagano, 
Saito her Sianshu kinds at $740 and a 
good line of Tajima S700. 

vable trade in these but, 
generally ing, among the commen and 


inferior grades; Fosk (Ichimurase) noted at 8735 
Koriyama $730, Chichibu $720, Yamagata §;10, 
Takasaki $700, Bushu Soyo with much rubbish 
at about $050. 

Kakeda.—A few small parcels taken into godown, 
and further transactions are reported as being on 
iNe“éatpets Prices, paid aveom the kale 6) our 
quotations given below, but the trade actually done 
has been too small to serve as a guide for future 
transactions. 

Oshu.— Only one sale in Sendai, noted at £6505 
nothing passing in Hamatsu ki. 

Sundrics.—A fair business in 
$450 for “good average" cargo. 

There have been three outward mails, American, 
English, and German. ‘The City of Kio de Janeiro 
(13th) carried 474 bales for the United States 
Markets, the Zeleran (13th) took 314 bales for 
France, and the Stettin (16th) has 154 bales for 
Lyons. Total Export for all countries to date is 
9,123 piculs, against. 6,887 piculs last year and 
11,203 piculs at 1gth November, 1884. 








Nagahama at 




















Quoration 





4 iad 
2 (Shinshu) 
2 (Joshu)... 


1. $6no to700 
670 to 680 
Ue to670 


Hanks—No. 
Haske Ne 











. 24 (Shinshu) 50 to.000 
24 (Joshu) to64o 
a4 to 3. to630 
3. 30 to610 
3H 580 to 590 
ures—Extra . S00 toss 








- 1, 10/13 di 


770 to 790 
1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers . 


Filatures—No. Joo to 780 














Filatures—No. 1}, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 340 to 50 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 740 to 750 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 520 to 730 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers f00 to Foo 
Re-reels—(Shinshu and Oshu) Best No.1 to 760 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 330 to 740 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers . Fo to 720 





Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 14,20 deniers 
Kakedas—Extra 
Kakedas—No. 1 .. 
Kakedas—No. 1) | 
Kakedas—No.2 .... 
Kakedas—No. 2}. 
Kakedas—No. 3 
‘edas—N 


fap to700 
G00 toozo 











Nom — 
740 to 750 
20 to730 
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Kaport Tables, Raw Silk, to 19th Nov., 1886:— 
1886 By 1884-85. 
. Bare Water 
Europe 42 
Ametica a9 
ahi pfales ontgt 12,069 
iculs gy123 13203 
Settlements and Direct 2 "C18. tients, weet 
Export fiom ist icy EIgbOe. hse seae 
Stock, 19th November... 12,000 6,600 7,950 
Available suppliestodate 23,800 18,450 20,100 





WASTE SILK, 

A considerable falling off in the business of this 
Department, and Settlements for the week do not 
exceed 250 piculs, divided thu: piculs, 
Noshi 155 piculs, Kibiso 40 piculs, Neri 30 piculs 
Besides these figures the Boyekisha have shipped 
100 piculs for Europe. 
porters complain that they cannot work 
st the combination of high-priced Waste and 
On the other hand, sellers do not 
see why they should reduce their pretensions, the 
consequence being a small daily business, Mean- 
while, Stocks are reduced by the Direct Export and 
some few parcels reabsorbed by the interior. 
make the revised Stock-list shew a total of 11,000 
piculs—quite enough for present requirements. 
Quotations unchanged. 

The Veheran (13th) cartied 152 bales Waste and 
12 bales Coceons, the canal-boat Hampshire being 
credited with 367 piculs Cocoons for New York 
Yotal Export from tst July, 11,135 piculs, 
4,375. piculs last year a 11,900 piculs al same 
date in 1884. 

Cocvons.—As recently, the trade has been in 
Tama descriptions at about $70. 

Noshi all purchases, ihcluding Mino 
fit—best $1574, arsorted $1274, Sunshine 












































all business, chiefly in Feshr sous, 

according to quality. 
Neri.—Some transactions in Good Medium at 
from $29} to $204 uncleaned. 









Quotations. 


Pierced Cocouns—Gond to Best 
to— Fi'ature, Best 





Nosh 
Nosh 
Nosh 


185 to 
160 to 
1go to 150 







shicito—Oshiu, G 1¥0 to 10. 
Noshi-ito—Shinsl 1yo to 45 
Noshi-ito—Shinsh 130 to 135, 
Noshi-ito—Shinsinu, 120 to 125 








Neshiito—Bushu, Good to Rest 150 to 16 
Noshisito—Joshu, Best Ho to 150 
shi-ito—Jushu, Good 





i-ito—Joshu, Ordinary 
Kilature, Hest 


110 to 115 
150 to 160. 


















ature, Second 130 to 140 
piso—Oshui, Good to ! 130 to 140 
KibisoShinshu, Hest 00 to 110 
jso—Shinshu, Seconds 90 to 95 
Liso—Josha, Geod to Fair 5 to So 
biso—Joshu, Middling to Common jo to 05 
kiliso—Hachoji, Good foto 55 
KitisoHachoji, Medivm to Low soto 4o 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 30 to 20 
Mawata—Good to Best 250 to 295 
Export Table, Waste Silk, to 19th Nov., 1886:— 
SEAGON IFHO-87, ANNO, 1884-85. 

Preees. 





Waste Silk .. 
Pierced Cocoons 











11,900 
Settlementsand Direct } niceus. 

Export from rst fuly $1 16,450 
Stock, igth November... 11,000 4,800 
Available supplies to date 23,650 awn 








Foreign has continued its upwa 
march, and rates are firm at the following que 
tions (in fact the foreign Banks ask an advance 
on these figures) :—Lonpon, 4 m/s., Credits, 3,53 














Documents, 3/54; 6 m’s., Credits, 3/5}; Docu 
ts, 3/52; New Yorn, 30 ds. G. 881}; 4 
G. $83; Panis, 4 m5, fes, 4.303 6 ms, 





Domestic : Kiv 





su at par with silver 


Estimated Silk Stock, 19th November, 1886:— 





Waste, neuins 
Pierced Cocouns ... 600 
Noshi-ito 4825 
1700. Kibiso ase 
& Hamatsuli “Goo Mawata 





Taysaam Kinds Sundiies 








Total pieuls .... 12,000: Total pieuls 


TEA. 
‘The demand has gradually subsided and at the 


decline in value has taken place, but the market 
is steady. Private information from New York 
indicates a rapid decline for Japan ‘Teas, and 











Digitized by Google 


should such be the case it will put a stop to all 
buying for the present, as fully 5,000,000 pounds 


UNIVE 
UR 


close only 980 piculs have been settled. A further | 


having already been shipped, more than at same 
te last season. The steamship Kent, which 
led on 6th inst. for Kobe, tool 66,945 Ibs. for 
New York and 38,790 Ibs. for Canada, Irom that 
port. The P.M. steamship City of Rio de Faneiro 
took fiom Kobe 14,879 Ibs. for New York, 12,530 
Ibs. for Chicago, 21,993 Ibs. for San Francisco, 
and 5,468Ibs. for Canada, total 54,870 lbs. ‘The 
same steamer took 18,673 lbs. for New York, 
50,088 Ibs. for Chicago, 127,950 Ibs. for San. Fran- 
isco, and 8,248 Ibs. for Canada. The steamship 
Hampshire took 54,3301bs. for New York only. 




















Common .... . $12 

Good Common .. 13 tomy 
Medium... 15 to 16 
Good Medium 17 to 19 
Fine 22 & up’ds 





EXCHANGE. 


Foreign Fxchange has been on the rise all the 
week, and is firm at the close with a further ten- 
dency upward, 















Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 3 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight + 3 
Sterling. ” sight 3 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sigh 3 
On Pari eres 424 
On Paris—Private 6 months? sight 434 


On Hongkong—Rank sight 
On Hong Private 10 days’ sight ...... 
On Shanghai—Bank sight....m.-., 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days? sight 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand .. 
On New York—Private 30 days’ siz 
On San Francisco—Rank Bills on demanc 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days? sigh 


ANSE nORCAMS 


(a G. DOERING. 03) 


Piano Manufacturer Tunerrand Repairer: | 
Yokohama: 
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NOW READY, 


Demy 16 mo., 40 pp., 
UR KNOWLEDGE of CHOLERA,’ 
a Scientific Treatise, by Dr. Van DER 
Hevpen, Physician to the General Hospital, &. 
Chapters are devoted to the following Subjects: 


Tur Comna Bacitius. 

Tur PatTHoLtocy or CHoLEra. 
Means or Prevention. 
Recertivity or THe Bopy. 
PREVEN Txocuation. 
Annmuvation oF Bacresia. 
TREATMENT, 


To be obtained atthe Office of the Fapan 
Mail, price Firty Cents, 





Yokohama, August 26th, 1886, 





NOW READY, 


Demy 16 mo., limp, 


OME JAP VERBS,” being a 
short but valuable Treatise on the use of 


use Vexns of Savin, Sreaxine, TeLtrnc, 
with their related Nouns. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


To be obtained at the Office of the Zapan 
Mail, or of Kerry & Watsn, Limited, 


Original from 
RSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
BANA-CHAMPAIGN 











&e., 
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KEATING’S 
KEATING'’S 
KEATING'S 
KEATING’S 


KILLS BUGS, 
FLEAS, 
MOTHS, 
BEETLES, 

THIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS 
to ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in destroying 
FLEAS, BU COCKROACH! B ES, 
MOTHS: IN S, and every Ker si 
insect. ortsmen will find this invaluable for de- 
stroying Fes’ in their dogs, as also ladies for their 
pet dogs. 

THIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT 
a SALE that it has tempted others to vend a so-called 
article in imitation. The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED. 
that packages of the 
graph of THOMAS K 

KEATINGS WORM 

KEATING'S WORM 

KEATING'S WORM 

KEATINGS WORM 

KEATING’S WORM 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in ap- 
pearance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of 
administering, the only certain remedy for IN1 1 TINAL 
«THREAD WORMS. It is a perfectly safe and mild 

ly adapted for Children. Sold 


POWDER. 
POWDER. 
POWDER. 
POWDER. 















jenuine powder bear the auto- 
ATING, Sold in Bottles. 


TABLETS. 
TABLETS. 
TABLETS. 
TABLETS. 
TABLETS, 

















eparation, and is esp 

jottles, by all Druggists. 
Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London, 

October, 1886. 26 ins. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 








ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 
tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is ‘ Health for all."” The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pills. 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—“I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that l'Wwas a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. ‘These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.” 





SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and uleera- 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ul 

tions, curing diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammati 









Ss 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1571, says—**I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their ide; and, in consequence, milic, 
fowls, butter, and ho d poured in upon us, until’at last 
a tea'spoonftl of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity cf peas, and the demand became so great that | was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining “stock 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World. 


May ist, 1885. 
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SILONY! 




















YARROW? S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STREAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 26 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation, 
MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


ANDREW & JAMES. STEWART, Ltimitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 


FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OLHER BOILERS. 


OASBT TRON... PLP Hs. 


Offices :—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL RAILS, PLATES, 
| ren.nunns, Zaks CHASES 


And other Srrciat Sxctions; also, Foxotes 
and Castinés of all kinds. 


THE STERL COMPANY of SCOTLAND, 








Mane. 


Convorste 





STEEL & FILES,| 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &. 











Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 150, diane GLASGOW. : 
SAML. OSBORN &Co., Hy > % 
onesie eavanics: | TERR z - ® 
CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WoRKS, a . fh eR 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. aK at HK ial K 7 v 
April 10, 1886. sains, + ti I 7 ae ot 4 i 
=. ee ——— “aa a a eI as i is I I me 
Bue FE gy 8 7 mrs? 
eo ae 2 a re 
[oR 2 yO we TE Or aw gs 
nant 4 S = > me jk 88 uwnwy 
ny * 4 oat cay 
1 Pot a, TRON TUBES& FITTINGS 
i Shoe gz FOR GAS, WATER, STEAM ETC., 
an Au LLOYD & LLOYD, 
a n ALBION TUBE WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 















E “AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 

ST FOR SOUPS, 

ES AND SAUCES. 


eh Natioas should feel grasetul,” Sale, 8,000,000 Jars. 


rable for India aa 


casos of Wealmess. 
eRe RS Keeps good in the hottest 
ware aliets ofr We Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


LIEBIC'S EXTRACT OF MEAT to, Limited, Fenchureh Avenue, London, England, 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken uf anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ Japan 
Weexty Mart,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but asa 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
allletters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Eprror. 
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DEATH. 

On the 26th November, at the General Hospital, Cavaliere 
Viro Positano, His Royal Italian Majesty's Consul for 
Japan. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Tue first snow for the season fellin Niigata and 
Hakodate the rgth instant. 


Tur Government has decided to establish an 
Admiralty Office for the North. 


Tue Naval Department contemplates establish- 
ing a School of Construction. 


H.LH. Prince Fusnnt left Utsunomiya the 
2oth instant for Fukushima. 





Tue opening ceremony of the Tokyd French 
School took place the 16th instant at Ogawa- 
machi. 


Tue death is announced of M. Paul Bert, the 
French Resident-General in Tonquin and An- 
nam, 


Tue trial of Captain Drake, which will take 


place at Yokohama, has been fixed for the 6th 
proximo. 


in the Supreme Court against the Comptoir 
D‘Escompte de Paris, who paid the stolen letter. 


Tr is stated that Lieut.-General Viscount Miura 
has decided not to accept the appointment 
offered to him to visit Europe. 


Tue Autumn Meeting of the Kiodo Keiba Kai- 
sha took place on Saturday and Sunday last at 
Shinobadzu, in magnificent weather. 





Mayor Mecxet, of the Military University, who 
has been staying in Kisarazu on official business, 
returned to the capital the zoth instant, 


Mayor Murata, of the Artillery, was permitted, 
the 22nd instant, to accept and wear a decora- 
tion conferred on him by H.I.M. the Czar. 


Lievt.-CoLonet Kurinara, of the Sakura Divi- 
sion, visited the TOky6 Garrison the rgth instant 
in connection with conscription business. 


Count Yamacata visited Count Ito the 18th in- 
stant, and afterwards proceeded to the Cabinet 
Office along with the Minister President. 


Tue P. & O. steamer 7/ibes, on her last trip 
from Hongkong, made the passage from that 
port to Nagasaki in four days eight hours. 


Count Ovama has forwarded two pairs of cop- 
per flower vases to the Austro-Hungarian Mini- 
sters of State for War and for Naval Affairs. 


Messrs. Kuroxawa and Tatsu, engineers of 
the Naval Department, were ordered the 18th 
instant to proceed to France on official business. 


Mr. Kato, Chief Commissioner of the Banking 
Bureau, is at present in Paris, whence he will 
report on the condition of the banks in France, 


Fire broke out the 21st instant at 4.30 a.m, in 
Sanbancho, K6jimachi Division, but was ex- 
tinguished at 5.40 p.m. after distroying 43 
houses. 


Mr. Masuymta Ruxuicitro, barrister-at-law, 
who has been absent in Kobe on business, 
returned to the capital the evening of the rgth 
instant. 


Avy exhibition of art objects was opened at the 
Public Hail on Thursday last, the proceeds of 
which will be handed over to the Ladies’ Bene- 
volent Society. 


HLH. tHe Emp Dowager paid a visit the 
rgth instant to Chiarini’s Circus at Tsukiji. All 
the Princesses of the Imperial family and many 





peeresses were present. 


Tue factory at the Shinbashi Railway Office has 


‘Tux Conferences on Treaty Revision continue, {Sent @ locomotive to Baniu to be used in trans- 


but nothing is publicly known as to the pro- 
gress made. 





Mr, Ootw Cutcartsy, foster-father of Viscount 
Ogin Chikamichi, died the 18th instant after a} 
long illness. 


Mine Yone-1k, who was robbed of a letter of | 
credit some time since in Hongkong, has re- 


porting timber and earth for the construction 
of the Tokaido line 





nxiety is felt with regard to the suspen- 
in of the Na 
are widely current that the Chinese show a plain 


Son 





i Conference. Rumours 





resolve to avoid any just conclusion. 


Tuk excitement with regard to the Normanton 








covered the amount, £2,312 ros., in an action 
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affair has greatly subsided. The Japanese have 


gle 


organized a subscription for the families of the 
drowned Lascars, and also for the defence of 
Captain Drake, 


Tue Azumatei at Sapporo proposes, it is said, 
to establish in the locality a large hall resem- 
bling the Rokumei-Kan at Tékyd at an esti- 
mated cost of yen 30,000. 


Ir is stated that the aggregate estimates for the 
zoth fiscal year in the various Departments will 
be reduced by yen 180,000, notwithstanding an 
increase in one of the Departments, 





A ertcket matcn, played on the 22nd instant 
between the Kobe Club and ayetin from Her 
Majestsy’s Ship Constance and'Siwift, resulted 
in a win forthe former by 89 runs. 


Tue Customs revenue collected at Nagasaki 
during the month of October last was $14,135.63, 
the amount during the corresponding period of 
the previous year being $10,563.49. 


Tue total quantity of Miike coal exported from 
Japan during last month was 16,465 tons, of 
which 10,565 tons were for Hongkong, 4,340 
tons for Shanghai, and 1,560 tons for Singapore, 


H.1.H. Prixce Harv visited the barracks of the 
second corps of the Imperial Body-guards, the 
morning of the rgth instant, and afterwards 
proceeded to theresidence of Marquis Nakayama. 


Durtxe the storm experienced in Naoetsu, 
Etchu, the 18th instant, twenty-one houses were 
destroyed, while two houses were partly injured, 
and much damage was also done to other pro- 
perty. 


CorrrsponpENce from Otaru, dated the 13th 
instant, states that the catch of salmon is not 
abundant this year, and the price is quoted at 
yen 600 per 100 koku (one koku is equal to 
2% piculs). 


Tum machinery for two new dredgers has arrived 
at Nagasaki from England. When the hulls, 
which are being built on the spot, are completed, 
the dredgers will be set to work in Nagasaki 
Harbour. 


A BRANCH Office of the Suikosha (Naval Club) 
has been established at Yokohama. Port-Ad- 
miral Viscount Nakamuda and Rear-Admiral 
Arichi have been elected President and Vice- 
President respectively. 


A werTinG was held the 23rd instant in the 
Agricultural and Commercial Department in 
reference to the proposed Bourse. Mr. Taka- 
hashi, chief commissioner, and the secretaries 
of the Commercial Bureau were present. 


Returns from the principal centres of the epi- 
demic show that cholera has virtually ceased. 
On the 16th inst., there were no new cases in 
Hy6go or Shiga 4en, neither were there any on 
that date in Sakai or in the City of Osaka. 





Mr. Nisut Narrvort, President of the Toky6 
Court of Appeal, accompanied by Mr. Fukuhara, 
Chief Accountant-in-charge, and two secretaries, 
will leave the 1st proximo to visit the local 
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courts in Chiba, Kanagawa, Shizuoka, Yama- 
nashi, Tochigi, and Ibaraki Prefectures. 


Lreut.-Generat Viscount Takastima, com- 
manding the Osaka Garrison, who attended a 
series of gunnery experiments the 16th instant 
at Aibano, Shiga Prefecture, returned to the 
garrison the 18th instant. 


Tue total amount of new Redemption Loan 
Bonds applied for up to noon of the 2oth instant 
(the closing day) was over yen 16,381,000, of 
which yen 11,252,300 were applied for in the 
head office of the Nippon Ginko in the capital, 
the remainder being in branch offices or agencies 
throughout the empire. 


Atrnoven a general improvement has to be 
noted in the demand for textile fabrics, busi- 
ness has been far from active, and Yarns have 
seen but small sale. There is, however, a 
marked increase in inquiry, though offers do 
not come very near to the ideas of sellers. The 
dull condition of the Metal market remains un- 
altered, the only article disposed of in anything 
like quantity being Wire Nails, and these only 
in best assortments. Clearances of purchased 
Kerosene have been good, but buyers fight shy 
of further engagements for the moment, and ex- 
press a desire to await developments. Sugar is 
extremely dull, and the small business done has 
not disturbed values. A very large business 
has been done in the principal Export, the 
transactions in Raw Silk amounting to not far 
off 3,000 piculs. This has had the effect of re- 
ducing stocks, and deliveries, which seem to 
hang fire, have been much short of sales. The 
principal demand has come from Lyons, and 
the activity at this centre of consumption has 
had an undoubted effect upon the American 
market which seemed a week ago to have been 
fully supplied. Holders are, naturally, in high 
feather, and many decline to exhibit musters in 
the belief of still higher prices before the season 
closes. In Waste Silk a good business—ap- 
proaching 1,000 piculs—has been done. Al- 
though figures remain unaltered, the transactions 
of the week could not now be repeated at simi- 
lar rates, and holders exhibit a confidence not 
altogether unwarranted by the condition of the 
market. Arrivals have been close on the heels 
of transactions, however, and qualities have teen 
fairly maintained. Dealings in Tea have 
dwindled to meagre proportions, and prices are 
almost nominal. Foreign Exchange, rising and 
strong early in the week, was checked some- 
what by a fall in silver, which had the effect of 
a slight reduction a couple of days ago, and 
rates close with a disposition to weakness. 





NOTES, 





At 6 o'clock on the evening of the 16th instant, 
an extraordinary meeting of the Law Associa- 
tion (Hoigaku Kydkat) was held in a lecture- 
hall of the College of Jurisprudence in the 
Imperial University, Tokyé, The President of 
the University and a number of well known 
Professors were present, and the members 
assembled were about 900, according to the 
Fuji Shimpo. The chair was taken by Pro- 
fessor Tomii, and four resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted. First; that in the opinion 
of the Association the examination conducted 
by the Naval Court of Inquiry at Kobe was 
defective. Second ; that there ate grounds for 
arraigning Captain Drake of the Normanton 
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on acharge of manslaughter. Third; that the 
relatives of the passengers who lost their lives 
in the Normanton are entitled to bring a suit 
for damages against the master and owners of 
the ship. Fourth; that the Association believes 
that a properly constituted court will pronounce 
a just judgment in a case arising out of the 
Normanton affair. 
* * * 

We are not by any means clear as to the 
meaning of the last resolution—whether it was 
intended as a declaration of confidence in the 
British Court by which the case will be tried, 
or whether it implies that unless that Court 
condemns Captain Drake, it cannot be con- 
sidered a just tribunal. Professor Hézumi pro- 
posed the first resolution, supporting it by 
various arguments as to the perfunctory nature 
of the inquiry made by the Naval Court, the 
failure to cross-examine witnesses, and other 
laches which have already been publicly dis- 
cussed. The second resolution fell to Professor 
Kinosh’ta, who cited a number of precedents 
from English legal records, and whose conten- 
tion was endorsed by Professors Storrs. Pro- 
fessor Hijikata based the third resolution on the 
provisions of Lord Campbell's Act (9410 Vic. 
c. 93), and Mr. Yamada Kinosuke proposed the 
fourth. 

* % * 

These resolutions, coming from a body so 
competent and influential as the Law Associa- 
tion, carry considerable weight. At the same 
time it has to be remembered that the only 
evidence before the Association at the time 
was that elicited by the Kobe Naval Court. We 
cannot help thinking, therefore, that the Associa- 
tion was slightly inconsistent, since it began 
by denouncing the insufficiency and perfunc- 
toriness of the Kobe Court’s proceedings, and 
then went on to base some decided opinions on 
the testimony procured by that very Court. The 
Tdkyd Chamber of Commerce, at a meeting 
held on the same day, showed a more practical 
spirit. On the proposal of Mr. T. Masuda and 
Mr. K. Masuda, the Chamber resolved to 
memorialize tho Government with regard to 
the necessity of speedily enacting and en- 
forcing regulations for the control of naviga- 
tion in the case of all vessels plying between 
Japanese ports. The Chamber also elected a 
Committee for the purpose of investigating, and 
collating, for the information of the authorities, 
the laws which exist upon this subject in Europe 
and America, Unquestionably one of the most 
flagrant points in the Normanton affair was 
that, without possessing a passenger certificate, 
the ship carried passengers. It is to be pre- 
sumed that nothing of the kind could have oc- 
curred had there been a competent and efficient 
harbour-master at Yokohama. Unfortunately 
there is no harbour-master. Why there is not, 
most of our readers are doubtless aware. It is 
an old story. We need not repeat it here. That 
a want so pressing was not supplied years ago 
is certainly not Japan’s fault. Meanwhile, the 
Government may exact navigation laws or any 
other laws it pleases, but how they are to be en- 








forced as against foreigners under existing cir- 


cumstances, we fail to see. 


* 
ae 


The Fiji Shimpo justly reminds its readers 
that the excitement they display about the Nor- 
manton affair contrasts rather curiously with 
their apathy in regard of the Nagasaki outrage. 
Living, says our contemporary, generation after 





generation, under the shadow of a military des- 
potism, the people of Japan have become 
accustomed to conceal their feelings. To ex- 
hibit indifference comes almost naturally to 
them, which trait of their character has rendered 
them an inviting mark for foreign arrogance 
and imperiousness. Aliens are apt to call the 
Japanese apathetic dullards because they betray 
no emotions outwardly, and to regard them as 
abject when they exercise the virtue of docility. 
“But,” proceeds the Hii, “our countrymen 
have now learned the value of asserting their 
claims publicly, and have afforded on this occa- 
sion a practical illustration of their knowledge.” 
The Toky6 journal then observes that there are 
other affairs besides that of the Mormanton 
which claim public attention, and that among 
them the Nagasaki complication is the most 
important. Already much indignation has been 
felt about the exceeding slowness of the Con- 
ference, and now comes the intelligence that the 
proceedings have been suspended. Neverthe- 
less, the 777, concludes with an expression of 
confidence that the time is not far distant when 
the right will be clearly shown to be on Japan's 
side. 





* 
ere 
The following letter, which appears in Japa- 
nese in the Nich? Nicht Shimbun, has been 
sent to us for publication :— 


THE “ NORMANTON” AFFAIR. 


To THE Epitor or tHe “Nicnt Nicut Snimpuy.”? 
S1r,—Does it not seem, allow me to ask, that 
the agitation with reference to the Normanton 
teagedy threatens to attain dimensions inconsistent 
with either the furtherance of justice or the interest 
of Japan? ‘The unanimous expressions of the 
local foreign press and the liberality of the foreign 
community in contributing to a fund for the fami- 
lies of the deceased, must have convinced all think- 
ing Japanese that Western sympathy is strongly 
roused on behalf of the unfortunate people who met 
their death under such sad circumstances. That 
the crew of a sinking vessel saved themselves, 
while the passengers perished, is a fact’ suffi- 
ciently deplorable in itself. But in this instance 
it is supplemented by the failure of a Court 
of Inquiry to fully investigate so unusual an 
incident, ‘as well as by the indiscretion which 
the Court displayed in delivering a verdict that 
went beyond the evidence adduced. That your 
countrymen’s indignation should have been roused 
by these events is natural, and I can assure you 
that the feeling of foreigners iswith you. Looking 
at the matter calmly, however, I would ask, Sir, 
what it is that has happened. Surely it cannot 
be supposed for a moment that the officers 
and crew of the Normanton were influenced 
by any sentiment more culpable than selfish 
solicitude for their own safety. You do not think, 
nor, 1 hope, does any one of your countrymen 
think, that the abandonment of the passengers was 
an act of deliberate intention. In the absence of 
the most conclusive testimony your sense of justice 
to attribute such barbarity to any sea- 

wanting in humanity. ” But there is 
no conclusive testimony. On the contrary, it is 
easy to reconcile the incidents of the shipwreck 
with an explanation which materially extenuates 
the conduct of the master and officers. The most 
recent accounts say that the Normanton was at 
first supposed to be in no danger of sinking. 
Her head was consequently turned seaward, 
and a portion of the short spell of life that 
remained to her was allowed to pass without 
any preparation for saving those on board. Sud- 
denly a bulkhead gave way, and it became a ques- 
ion of minutes how long she could continue afloat. 
Something very like a panic seems to have ensued. 
‘The master lost control of the crew; perhaps of 
himself also. Had strict discipline and order been 
preserved by rude seamen in a sinking ship on a 
dark, tempestuous night, the public would have 
loudly applauded, Is it fair to be equally loud in 
censure because the exceptionally high qualities 
necessary for stich a display of courage and calm- 
ness were not exercised? Meanwhile, where were 
the Japanese passengers? Doubtless several of 
then were sick in their berths, and others, 
unconscious of imminent danger, were taking 
shelter below from the inclement weather. — It 


























































must be remembered, too, that in all probability 
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the great majority of the crew scarcely knew that 
there were passengers on board, and few, if any, 
imagined that there were women among the num: 
ber.” The general supposition may have been 
tat, as there were plenty of boats available and as 
smaifiicient time to lower and get into them remained, 
th=e Japanese ran no tisk of being left behind, and, 
imeeideed, would themselves take care that they were 
rot. Thus, partly through negligence, but chiefly 
& wing to panic and want of discipline, the supreme 
1moment probably arrived without any organized 
effort being made to help or carry the pas- 
sengers into the boats. It is easy for us, sitting 
comfortably at home, to indicate faults and 
utter ctiticisms, but imen who see death staring 
them in the face are not always helpful and col- 
lected. I do not advance the above as an ct 
version of what occurred. I meiely say that it is 
aversion not inconsistent with the evidence, and 
far more consistent with the reputation of British 
seamen than the hypothesis that they were sutlici- 
ently cowardly and inhuman to abandon a vumber 

of helpless men and women on the deck of a 
steamer about to founder. For, Sir, you must re- 
member that the Vormanton affair is not the only 
experience your countrymen have had of British 
seamanship. Many and many a time in the past 
have British sailors, not without trouble and risk, 
rescued and brought sately into port Japanese cast: 
aways who, failing such aid, must have perished. 

It is not for me to recapitulate these cases. “They 
are familiar to you, no doubt, and they can easily 

be verified by any Japanese who values the senti 
ment of gratitude.” Are your countrymen, [ would 
ask, showing to the world a worthy spirit when 
they allow their sense of past benefits to Le oblitera- 
ted by a sulitaiy incident, which, after all, shows 
nothing more than an unprecedented absence of 
the humane courage to which so many Japanese 































































owed their lives in recent times? Ycur good 
judgment, Sir, will tell you, Lam confident, that it 
the present agitation be continued, the right and 
wrong of the Normanton aflair will ultinaiely be 
obscured by popular passion, and acalamitynctless 
regretted by forcigners than by Japanese may be 
aggravated by the intreduction’ of international 





feelings which neither influenced the catastrophe | 
itself nor ought to affect its consequences. ‘The | 
machinery of the law has now been put in operation, 
and the affair will be thoroughly and impartially 








sified. Pardon me if [remind ycu that any display 
of public temper or prejudice in the interim will not 
only disturb the even course of justice, Lut may 
also be construed by the outside world in a sense 
very unfavourable to Japanese civilization. [ 











write as a sincere friend of your country, and as} 


one whose sympathies ave with you in this m 
ter, Upon you, Sir, and upon those who like 
you wield exiensive influence, devolves the duty of 
taking care that the agitation roused by the press 
does not create anew barrier between your coun- 
try and the friendship of forcign nations. 

Your obedient servant, 





ENGLISHMAN. 
Yokohama, November 13th, 1886. 


rs 
* 


The advertisement, of which we annex a tran- 
slation, has been inserted by several of the lead- 
ing Japanese of Tokyd inthe Fiji Shimpo, Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun, Hochi Shimbun, Mainichi 
Shimbun, and Chaya Shimbun. In forwarding 
the advertisement to us for publication, one of 
these gentlemen writes--we quote his letter, 
which is in English, verbatim :—“ My friends 
and myself have prepared the accompanying ad- 
vertisement with the object of obtaining subscrip- 
tions on behalf of the Lascars who were lost in 
the Normanton. Isit not discreditable that the 
very Japanese who are so indignant with Cap- 
tain Drake for abandoning twenty-five Japanese 
who did not belong to the same nationality as 
himself, do not seem to feel a particle of pity 
for the Lascars who did not belong to the 
same nationality as themselves, and who 
most likely died as painful a death as the 
twenty-five Japanese? The Lascars, too, m: 
have left in their distant homes wives and child- 
ren who are now waiting in vain for the return 
of husbands and fathers. Or sadder still, they 
may have left neither relatives nor friends to 
mourn their fate. If a prayer is to be offered 
for the sake of any soul in the Normanéon, is 
it not for the souls of these Lascars Coe 


* 
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who offers prayers in behalf of the twenty-five 
Japanese, but forgets to offer one in behalf of 
the Lascars, is no better than a ship-master who 
saves his own countrymen but forgets to save 
those who are not of the same nationality as 
himself. Yet not a prayer-meeting, so far as I 
know, has been held in behalf, of the souls 
of the Lascars. And this is not to be won- 
dered at, for the motive of the prayer- 
meetings which have thus far been held by the 
Bonzes and others in behalf of the drowned 
Japanese, does not appear to have been anxiety 
for the souls of these unfortunates, so much as 
the desire of making a national demonstration, 
and in many cases the hope of rousing an anti- 
Christian feeling. What mistaken patriotism ! 
The most lamentable feature of the present case 
is our people's not secing that, if they are so 
angry with a ship-master who saved himself 
while his passengers all perished, and at the 
result of the first trial, every true Englishman is 
mortified by these things still more. And still 
more lamentable, if really possible, is the fact that 
our countrymen do not remember that if there 
people who always side, with one who 
are the English people. I pity 
twenty- and country- 
women who lost their lives in the Normanion, 
t I pity still more a captain whose fate it was 
to save himself while all his passengers perished.” 
The advertisement runs as follows :— 





is ar 
is down, the 
our 





ive countrymen 





“The public has generously contributed to a fund 
for the relief of the tamilies of the Japanese who lost 
their lives in the Vormanton, But on behalf of the 
Lascars, more than ten in number, who also perished 
with her, and whose budies lie at the bottom of the sea 
thousands of miles from their homes, no one has 
yet been found to express pity. Surely this is a 
lamentable fact! We, the undersigned, invite the 
public to join us in subscribing a fund on behalf of 
these unfortunates, Further, with regard to the trial 
i Captain Drake, the barristers of Tokyé, we learn, 
ing lest the even course of justice may be distu 
the warmth of international feeling, and fore: Z 
that such a misfortune could not but be hurtful to the 
friendly relations between the two countries, have held 
a meeting and resolved to offer their services gratis for 
the defence of Captain Drake, To provide funds for 
the purposes of this defence is another object which 
we venture to recommend to the philanthropy of our 
countrymen, whom we earnestly beg to aid either or 
both of the above purposes with contributions however 
small,” 



















Toyama Masaxazu, 
Watanane On. 
Kawamoto Seticni, 
Yokose Fumtmrxo, 
Nagata Kensuke. 
Goro Tatsuz6. 
Suzuxt Tapaicut, 


(Signed) 


* 
one 


The action of the Tékyé lawyers, referred to in 
the above advertisement, was taken at a meeting 
of the Lawyers’ Society specially convened on 
the 2oth instant, in the Hall of the Toky6 Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Society, Kobikicho, 
at the request of a number of well known law- 
yers. Several gentlemen addressed the meet- 
ing, dwelling strongly on the necessity of 
taking steps to provide against the importation 
of international feeling into a question of 
simple justice, such as the trial of Captain 
Drake of the Mormanton, and recommending 
that, with this object, the services of members 
of the Society should be offered gratis for the 
defence of Captain Drake. It was unanimously 
resolved that the willingness of the Society to 
undertake this duty should be intimated to 
Captain Drake, and his views on the subject 
ascertained without delay. 





aa 

We cannot too strongly commend the spirit dis- 
played by the Toky6 lawyers as well as by the pro- 
moters of the movement described in the adver- 
rel (cal hich we translate above, Itwas perfectly 


natural that a strong sentiment of indignation 
should be stirred throughout the country by the 
intelligence of the Vormanton catastrophe, and to 
expect that such a feeling would in no case 
assume an exaggerated character, or be utilized 
for special purposes, would have been to attri- 
bute to the Japanese public a degree of judg- 
ment and forbearance not yet possessed by any 
nation, The speediness as well as the nature 
of the reaction which has ensued are all the more 
welcome and creditable. The Japanese only 
needed time to recognise that Englishmen are 
just as anxious as they can be to see justice 
done in the matter of the Normanton, and that 
the unprejudiced céoperation of both is the best 
means to secure that end, 
* 
ene 

If it was natural that the Japanese should be 
somewhat carried away, the same may also be 
true of their critics, But one of the criticisms 
recently published is really too silly. It is 
gravely urged that the excitement shown by the 
nation with regard to the Normanton affair 
argurs ill for the success of popular representa- 
tion, and thatparliamentary institutions may prove 
very inconvenient among a people so mercurial. 
And this criticism comes from an Englishman | 
In other words, it comes from one of a nation 








| Which is perpetually stirred to its lowest depths 


by political agitation ; which finds a vent for its 
excitement in mass meetings, platform oratory, 
printed controversy of the most animated 
character, and demonstrations of every con- 
ceivable description! Oh for the Fay that 
Burns apostrophises? And it is we English- 
men, too, who have been hitherto complaining 
that the bulk of the Japanese nation is inanimate, 
and that the apathy of public opinion is a na- 
tional defect. Poor Japan! Well may she wish 
to pitch the ass over the bridge in the face of 
such contradictory counsels. 


a*s 


The Japanese newspapers publish telegrams 
from Kobe to the effect that the Normanton 
trial is to take place there, and that the 26th 
instant is fixed as the opening day. We learn, 
however, that an application made by Mr. 
Litchfield, Crown Prosecutor, for a change of 
venue has been granted, and that the trial will 
take place in H.B.M.'s Court at Kanagawa, 
commencing December 6th. It is doubtful 
whether the lunacy inquiry which was to be 
held at Kobe will call the Judge away from 
Yokohama. 
* 
The Hiogo News says :—“ There seems little 
doubt that the wreck of the Mormanton has 
been discovered. It lies some ten miles 
north-easterly from Oshima, and was found by 
fishermen, who noticed oil coming floating up 
apparently from the bottom of the sea. We are 
told that a lot of straw braid—a commodity 
which formed part of the vessel's cargo—has 
been washed ashore near where the remains of 
the Vormanton are supposed to lie, Anyhow, the 
matter will be finally set at rest within a few days.” 
* 
we 
Japanese papers publish the following tele- 
grams :— 


* 





(Nicki Nichi Shimbun.) 
Kobe, November 19th, 7.30 p.m. 
Lowder contends that the crime of Captain 
Drake is provided for in the second section of 
Art. 120 of the British Penal Code (manslaughter 
by mis-advertence). 
(Mainichi Shimbun.) 
: Kobe, November 19th, 9.20 a.m. 
ThOcacpensérfobuye Normanton states that the 
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death of the Japanese passengers was caused by 
the delay in lowering the boats. 
Kobe, November roth, 3.40 p.m. 

A storm was experienced last night. 

The Tairiu Maru, which has been chartered to 
investigate the condition of the Normanton, sails 
this evening for Kishiu. 

‘The preliminary examination will probably he 
concluded to-day. 

It is stated that the trial will take place at 
Yokohama. 





(Hochi Shimbun). 
Kobe, November 19th (Noon). 
Mr. Kuroda, accompanied by Messrs. Matsu- 
moto (Governor of Wakayama), Nishida, Ooka, 
Masuda (diver), several foreign employés of the 
Marine Bureau, and a Japanese editor leaves to- 
day for Kishu in the Tatviu Maru. 
(Nichi Nicht Shimbun.) 
Kobe, November 19th, 9.45 p.m. 
Captain Drake has been liberated on bail of two 
securities of yen 2,000 each. 
Mr. Lowder will return to Yokohama about 
Monday next. 
Kobe, November 23rd, 3 p.m. 
Captain Drake, of the Normanton, will leave 
here for Yokohama in a day or two. 
(Mainichi Shimbun.) 
Kobe, November 19th, 9.10 p.m. 
Captain Drake has been bailed by two sureties. 
Kobe, November 20th, 11.20 p.m. 
Messrs. Tsukuhara, chief commissioner of the 
Marine Bureau, and Lowder leave to-day for Yo- 
kohama in the Omi Maru. 
Kobe, November 25th, 9.40 p.m. 
The Normanton lies in 50 fathoms of water, 
and the divers cannot operate in consequence. 
The body of one passenger has been seen in the 
locality. 





(Fiji Shimpo) 
Kobe, November 20th (Forenoon). 
Mr. Matsumoto, Governor of Wakayama, left 
last night for Wakayama. 


* 
ate 

We beg to acknowledge the receipt of the 

following subscriptions to the fund for the 

relief of the families of the Japanese lost in 


the Mormanton :— 
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Tue Yokohama Art Exhibition was thrown open 
to the public the 25th instant, and has attracted 
a considerable number of visitors. No small 
exercise of patience and industry was required 
of the projectors to get things arranged in time, 
and the last of the exhibits was not placed on 
its stand until alate hour on the night of the 
24th instant. Being the first enterprise of the 
kind ever undertaken in this Settlement, the ex- 
hibition disarms criticism. We shall therefore 
confine ourselves to recording one impression 
which is doubtless shared by many of our 
readers ; namely, that Yokohama is scarcely yet 
large enough to warrant displays of this nature. 
We do not mean to suggest that the collections in | 
private houses are inadequate to furnish a respect- 
able number of interesting and valuable speci-_ 
mens. Many such were shown in the Public Hall 

onthis occasion. The difficulty consists rather in 

sclection. A committce nominally for the pur- 

pose of rejection were doubtless appointed in 

connection with the exhibition, pat they certainly 

made no attempt to discharge theis, functions. | 
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The plan pursued was to give people whatever 
space they wanted—within certain bounds of 
course—and the result was that, in some in- 
stances, whole stalls were devoted to the display 
of objects which possessed no claim to public 
admiration. It could not well be otherwise. 
What committee-man was prepared to discharge 
the dreadfully invidious task of condemning his 
friend’s treasures, or deciding what articles a 
dealer might show and what he must with- 
hold? There is a limit to the quality of Brutus, 
and the limit was evidently found so narrow in 
the case under consideration that the committee 
prudently avoided all possible risks of overstep- 
ping it. Everybody, therefore, was suffered to 
exhibit his geese or swans, as the case might 
be, and there is no reason to be surprised 
if quantity rather than quality was a fea- 
ture of the general result. Ifthe committee 
showed so much reluctance to be critical, we 
may be permitted to exercise a similar discre- 
tion. Instead of attempting to indulge in an 
detailed dissertation, we shall borrow the pithy 
phrase of a gentleman, one of the most 
active and indefatigable promoters of the affair, 
who, strolling into the dimly lighted hall 
at a late hour on the last evening of preparation, 
removed his cigar to pronounce this verdict :— 
“Well, I call it a very jolly show.” A very jolly 
show it was, and those—by no means few— 
whose contributions deserve special mention will 
pardon us if we suppress applause which, if 
honest, might be too scanty to avoid offence. 


Tue rapid development of the sphere of female 
employment is one of the most prominent 
features of modern progress. Of the fifteen 
thousand clerks employed in Government 
Departments in Washington, we read that no 
less than four thousand are women. Among 
these are widows of well known generals, daugh- 
ters of ex-Governors and ex-Congressmen, and 
so forth, The great majority are said to be 
educated and refined ladies. Their salaries 
vary from nine hundred dollars (Mexican) to 
two thousand three hundred, annually. Any 
one who has watched the Japanese girls in the 
Insetsu-kyoku counting sheafs of Kvnsafsu will 
not be surprised to hear that in America also 
women are much more expert than men at this 
business, and that “ the rapidity with which they 
can reckon thousands upon thousands of dollars 
without making a mistake makes your brain 
whirl as you watch them.” The difference is 
that the American girls get $80 a month for this 
work and the Japanese, seven or eight. “The 
money-counters,” we read, “seldom make a 
mistake, and if they do so or pass a counterfeit 
without noting it, they must make the mistake 
good, and the amount is taken out of their 
salary. They can tell, however, a bad bill by 
simply feeling it, and a bank cashier will make 
a hundred mistakes where they make one. Both 
sexes of clerks at Washington work in the same 
department, and it is often the case that young 
men and young women have desks side by side. 
There is no restriction as to their social inter- 
course, and it is a matter of surprise to outsiders 
that so few marriages occur among the clerks,” 
Another occupation which has been devised 
and seems likely to be monopolized by women 
is that of “lampers.” Philadelphia is the head- 
quarters of this work, Women there contract 
to call daily at each house, and to trim and 
keep in perfect order all the lamps in use. 











wicks are kept immaculate, and the oil fresh, 
and the relief to the average housekeeper more 
than compensates for the slight fee required.” 
Again, on the Prussian State railways, women 
have for some time been employed as guards at 
crossings. ‘The work consists chiefly of the 
closing and opening of the bars and the lighting 
and sweeping of crossings, and the women in 
most cases are either the wives or widows of 
guards. Their daily wages are from 6d. to 9d.” 
* 
a*e 

Apropos the employment of women, it sur- 
prises us that no effort is made in this country 
to train female cooks. Other things, as to 
class and education, being equal, the Japanese 
women is fully as intelligent as the Japanese 
man, and has the advantage of him in point 
of cleanliness, quickness, and docility, It goes 
without saying that in a house where there is 
a lady the services of a female cook would be 
preferable in many respects to those of a man. 
Marketing would, of course, be a crux at first. 
A woman of the lower orders in Japan finds it 
difficult to discharge any function involving the 
expenditure of money without placing herself 
in a relation of more or less dependence upon 
some one of the strong sex. But this embar- 
ssment would doubiless be gradually over- 
come by a proper system of pass-books, and 
by other means which need not be detailed 
here. If things go on in their present groove, 
not only will women be excluded from a source 
of suitable and remunerative employment, but 
Japanese households, desiring to establish a 
cuisine in foreign style, will be met by impedi- 
ments which ought not to exist. 





Prince Bismarck, when recently questioned as 
to the prospects of peace in Europe, bade his 
enquirers read Goethe's ‘‘ Faust.” At least, he 
did not give that precise injunction, but he told 
an anxious Mayor who tried to question him on 
a railway platform that he, the Mayor, “ would 
have time to read ‘Faust’ before there was a 
war.” Good folks who count all the great 
Chancellor's utterances oracular have been busily 
conjecturing, ever since, what particular passage 
in Faust Bismarck had in his mind when he 
spoke. The North German Gazette authorita- 
tively steps into the controversy and declares 
that had not Bismarck been interrupted by the 
cheers of the spectators, he would have quoted 
the following lines -— 
‘On a saint's day, or a Sunday, 

When we have time for it, a tale of war 

And warlike doings far away in Turkey— 

How they are busy killing one another, 

'Tis pleasant to stand gazing from a window, 

Draining your glass at times, and looking on 

‘The painted barges calmly gliding down 

‘The easy river. “Then the homeward walk 

In the cool evening hour ; this makes the heart 

Glad, and at peace with all things and itself. 

Yes! give me peace at home, and peaceful times ! 
We believe that nothing could be more oppo- 
site. The Germans are ugly customers to 
tackle in fight, but they say of themselves, with 
apparent truth, that no people in the world 
are more desirous of peace, and that their one 


great aim isto let alone and belet alone. 





We publish elsewhere an accurate translation of 
the Regulations for the conduct of Trade be- 
tween China and Japan, as arranged by the 
existing treaty. This document has not, so far 
as we know, been previously rendered into 
english by any competent sinologue, and its 
provisions have special interest just now in view 
of the revision of Japan's treaties with Western 
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In the Ceylon Court at the Colonies Exhibition 
there stand nine cases of treasures taken from 
the palace of the King of Burmah at Mandalay 
Among them are many richly jewelled spe 
mens and other costly articles. But what 
interests us chiefly is to find that the traditional 
Mandarin drake is reproduced ad Jrbitum. 
This bird, the oshs-dor? of Japan, has furnished 
a favourite model to Japanese artists in pottery, 
wood, bronze, and ivory during the past three 
centuries. If we go backto the days when 
Nomura Ninsei and Wanjin were labouring 
to raise the faience of KySto from a con- 
dition of uninteresting mediocrity, we find 
the Mandarin drake seated on the lids of in- 
cense boxes and other keramic utensils, in 
precisely the same brilliant plumage and pert 
attitude that modern artists love to reproduce. 
Faithful observers of nature, the Japanese 
have always regarded the oshi-dor# as the 
type of conjugal fidelity, and the justness 
of the simile will be acknowledged by everyone, 
for where was a Mandarin drake ever found 





without his consort, whether ina quiet moun- 
tain tarn or under the willows at the bend of a 
secluded stream? But even this idea is now 
robbed of its originality, so far as Japan is con- 
cerned, for the Mandarin duck which appears 
on the covers of so many of the dishes in the 
Mandalay collection, is unmistakeably the same 
bird, speaking artistically, as the oshi-dort of 
Japan. It goes without saying that an almost 
identical conception is to be found in Chinese 
objects of rer/u, but then the aftinity of the arts 
of China and Japan is no longer a matter of 
doubt. How far westward docs the relationship 
extend ? 








Burmah ought to owe as much to 
India as to China in the matter of art inspira- 
tion. We wonder how long it will be before 
antiquarian research brings the whole field of 
Egypt, India, China, and Japan within the field 


of the same art telescope. 











Iw reference to the intimation that the English 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs has con- 


tradicted in the Home of Commons a report) 


published by the Pal! Mall Gazette in regard to 
the evacuation of Port Hamilton, the Nicht Wich? 
Shimbun calls anew the attention of our states- 
men and politicians to the necessity of keeping 
close watch on the progress of events in this 
part of the world. 





“England's occupation of 
Port Hamilton made us feel,” says our Tokyo 
contemporary, ‘as if we were struck by lightning; 
it was so sudilen and decisive. Nothing in the 
shape of preliminary negotiations had taken 
place either with Korea or China Men like Li 
Chung-tang and the Marquis Ts¢ng can never 
permit such conduct on the part of a foreign 
Power to go unnoticed. Tf they remain silent, 
that, argues the Michi Nichr, points to the 
existence of some understanding between China 
and England as to the occup of Port 
Hamilton. The Arche Nich briefly reviews 
the respective positions of these two countries 
towards Russia, and concludes that they ought 
naturally to feel just as men feel when in the 
same ship facing a violent gale. So compli- 
cated and untrustworthy, however, is, the fore 
policy of European Powers, that it is beyond the 
power of imagination to say exactly to what 
degree the relations between England and China 
have advanced, or to predict the turn of events 
in case ofarupture hetween Russia and either of 
the two allied countries, The Michi Nichi 
Shimbun even doubts whether the statesmen 














on 
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actually concerned in the maintenance of diplo- 
mat ations between England and China are! 
For Euro- 
pean States unite and separate according to the 
dictates of self-interest, and it is diflicult to say/ 
which are friends and which enemies. The 
TOkyS journal concludes its article with the 
following sentences :—‘ Port Hamilton is thus at 
present English territory, and it seems clear that, 
unless some extraordinary events happen, it will 
bea mattermore easily projected than carried out, 
to restore the islands to Korea. With England's! 
precedent before her, Russia will not fail sooner or) 
later to putin execution some scheme of counter- 
poise in Korea. If she does so, most serious 
complications will arise in the foreign relations 
of Korea, It may at present appear as if these 
complications will involve only Russia, England, 
China, and Korea; but the time will certainly 
arrive when Japan too will be drawn into the 
strife, and when it may seem  advantage- 
ous to her to enter it. Were nothing to be 
feared on the score of our interests and dignity 
by being neutral, it would be wisest to 
main so. 





able to make any such prediction, 











re- 
But if it is apparent from experience 
that it is at times necessary to act otherwise, our 
statesmen ought to calculate on such a con- 
tingency and be prepared beforehand to meet it. 
In view of those considerations, it is strange that 
our statesmen, but more particularly our political 
writers w ho suffer not the smallest political matter 
|to pass unnoticed, are indifferent to the course of 
events in the Eastern Sea.” 





cu fresh batch of intelligence from England 
confirms the impression that Lord Randolph 
Churchill is the coming Conservative leader. 
His Dartford programme, every item of which 
is borrowed from the Radicals, seemed at first 
-ly to create a splitin his party. But the older 
Tories, to whom the unexpected platform was 
particularly distasteful, have gradually yielded 
a reluctant acquiescence, stipulating only for the 
abandonment of the proposal to reform Parlia- 
mentary procedure by giving a bare majority 
the power to close debate at will. The transfer 
of tithes from farmers to landlords, the scheme 














of freehold allotments for labourers, the reform 
of the method of transferring land, the equaliza- 
tion of railway rates, the extension of local go- 
vernment, the sale of the glebe lands, and a 
further modification of the Irish land laws—all 
these items are now definitely accepted as im- 
mediate objects of Conservative statesmanship. 
It is probable that Lord Randolph himself did 
not attach much importance to the absolute- 
closure plank in his platform, but added it to 
the structure chiefly with the idea of providing 
something which might be sacrificed without 
much effort on his part but with a great deal of 
effect so far as the bulk of the party was con- 
cerned. Absolute closure has always been ob- 
noxious to steady 








going Conservatives, who feel, 
el justly, that such a formidable 
weapon is capable of being used for evil, as well 
as for good, purposes, These prudent people 
are persuaded that, for all the legitimate ends of 
debate, sufticient protection is guaranteed by the 
ch the Speaker already possesses of 
¢ individual closure when a member pal- 
puses the prisileges of the House. All the 
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principal Conservative debaters in the House of 
Commons have signified their adherence to the 
Dartford programme, and the consequence is 
that Lord Randolph has acquired an ascendancy 
which is said to be already greater than that of 











any leader since Disraeli. On the other hand, 
while the Conservatives are affording such signal 
proofs of vigour and union, the Gladstonian 
Liberals appear to bein a state of hibernation. 
The Eighty Club is practically moribund; the 
annual Bristol dinner is abandoned ; the tone of 
the Liberal press is apathetic, and prophecies as 
to the brevity of the Conservative Cabinet's life are 
no longer heard. When the details of the 
Liberal Conference at Leeds reach us, it will 
be possible to speak with more certainty upon 
this subject, but for the present everything points 
to atolerably long lease of Conservative power. 
It will not, however, fail to strike observant 
persons that, to secure thisend, the Conservatives, 
under Lord Randolph Churchill’s guidance, 
are exchanging their old rdle at the drag of the 
political coach for a place in the traces. If it is 
to be a contest between them and the Radicals 
who shall pull hardest, the vehicle is not unlikely 
to be dragged over a precipice in the end. 


Tue gloomy predictions so freely uttered by the 
Parnellites with regard to winter prospects in 
Ireland do not seem likely to be fulfilled. It is 
plain that the landlords have came forward with 
the utmost generosity and loyalty to smooth the 
Government's path. The Marquis of Lans- 
downe has granted his tenants a reduction of 
from 25 to 30 percent. on the rents fixed by the 
Land Court. Lord James Butler has followed 
suit with 37.5 per cent., and Lord Lismore with 
25 percent. The upshot of these and similar 
concessions by other landlords is that an average 
reduction of fully 25 per cent. has been effected 
throughout the eastern and central counties, 
tenants thus obtaining practically the terms 
which Mr. Parnell’s bill was intended to secure, 
It is said that these magnanimous efforts have 
averted the danger of any widespread evic- 
tions. The trouble on Lord Clanricard’s estate, 
as telegraphed this moming, will doubtless 
be overcome by a compromise. Meanwhile 
Lord Northbrook, who has just returned 
from a visit to the north of Ireland, reports 
that agricultural depression is not felt there to 
anything like the same extent as in England ; 
that the harvest is excellent, and that in many 
of the towns evidences of a commercial and 
industrial revival are apparent. On the whole 
the impression is that the Conservatives will 
be relieved from the necessity of bringing 
forward any bill for local Irish government 
next session, and that the Unionists will support 
them in giving precedence to a measure which 
shall deal with the agrarian question upon the 
line of an extension of the Land Purchase Act, 
especially in regard of peasant proprietorship. 
Such a programme would be consistent with 
the theory maintained in so many quarters that 
the difliculties of Ireland are mainly agrarian, 
and that until the land question is finally settled, 
the self-governing aspirations of the people can- 
not be either soothed or satisfied successfully. 


Tue admission of Mr. Arthur Balfour to the 
Cabinet, as telegraphed by Reuter, is prob- 
ably to be regarded as another evidence 
of Lord Randolph Churchill’s growing ascen- 
dancy. It has been understood for some time 
that his lordship is manceuvring for a recon- 
struction of the Cabinet with the view of 
eliminating what he irreverently calls the “ old 
gang.” Political prophets foretold that the 
contemplated reform would include the step 
now telegraphed—namely, the admission of 
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the Secretary of State for Scotland to the Cabi- 
net proper—as well as the retirement therefrom 
of Lord John Manners, Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, and Lord Stanley, President of 
the Board of Trade. It was expected that these 
two Ministers would be succeeded by the Right 
Hon. C. T. Ritchie, now President of the 
Local Government Board, and the Right Hon. 
Mathew White Ridley. Perhaps, now that the 
first part of the programme has been accom- 
plished, we shall soon have further evidence of 
the vigour of the Churchill broom. 


Writtne on the, subject of dress reform, the 
Nicht Nichi Shimbun says:—The reform in 
Japanese dress, which has for its object the 
abandonment of the native and the adoption of 
the Western costume throughout the country, is 
no new movement, but has been before the 
nation for some years. Happily it was not 
allowed to die out, for the example was set by 
His Imperial Majesty the Emperor and followed 
extensively by the official class, and it has be- 
come common to see ladies and gentlemen in 
the capital habited in foreign dress. But the 
wearing of the new costume has been confined 
almost entirely to the higher classes of society, 
nothing at all partaking of the nature of a 
general adoption of European dress having 
taken place. Under these circumstances it is 
that Mr. Irokawa Sei-ichi has laid before the 
public his Fukusui Kaitaku Shigt,—or private 
views on the dress reform,—and asked us to 
state our opinions as to his proposals. It its 
entirety, his argument agrees with the view 
that we have long entertained, and we are 
therefore pleased to publish his treatise 
and to call to it the attention of our readers. 
It is a matter of common knowledge, gained 
by experience, that the Japanese costume of 
the present day is suited only to persons of 
sedentary habits, and is correspondingly un- 
fitted for a people who require to move about 
and engage in physical exertion of any kind. 
As, however, Mr. Irokawa has set forth very 
fully the arguments for and against the native 
dress, it is unnecessary that we should here re- 
peat our views, which, as we have said, coincide 
with his. But let us look into the origin of the 
present Japanese style of dress, which he calls 
wafuku. We learn that it was introduced 
(from China?) during the Tang dynasty, with 
the politics, laws, and ceremonialsof that country. 
The new costume first ousted from the higher 
circles the simple Japanese dress then worn, 
and as a matter almost of course the fara- 
finn soon gained favour among all classes of 
the people. In order to distinguish it from the 
style which it had replaced, the name dara- 
Ainu was applied to it, just as now-a-days, the 
European costume is called y5fuku to avoid 
confusion with the present Japanese clothes, 
which are really the fara-kinu of old, though 
this term has been abandoned in favour of the 
present name, wafwku. It seems, then, that 
there should be no hesitation in throwing aside 
the present dress worn by the people of this 
country,—which so far from being the costume 
of the country is merely a modified forn 
of the old Chinese fashion,—and in adopting 
Western clothing, which, after all, may be 
closer resemblance to our old national gar- 





ments than is borne by the costume which it 
now proposed to abandon. Mr. Irok: 
the inadvisibility of advocating the immediate 
adoption of Western dress, and his proposal is 
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that a notification should be issued, say in Janu- 
ary of the 2oth year of Meiji, intimating that on 
January tst, goth year of Meiji, the wearing of 
Jfuku shall become compu We agree 
in the opinion that a period of at least ten yes 
is necessary; indeed, in certain special cases it 
may be desirable to extend the time allowed, 
by four or five years. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that men of influence and culture in 
the country should discuss the subject in order 
that the Government may find itself in a position 
to ascertain the tendency of public opinion. 
Mr. Irokawa does not regard it as necessary that 
the lower classes should be required to adopt 








foreign clothing, believing that the fsuésusode, 
sudan, and momohiké may, with certain trivial 
alterations, be left to suit the uses of poor 
people. The chief point to be kept in view 
is the removal of the present Japanese costume 
with its long, loose sleeves and wide skirt. 
This is a very reasonable and common-sense 
position to take up, for, remembering that differ- 
ences in climate, and in the physical conditions 
of various parts of the country, as well as other 
considerations have to be reckoned with, it 
is plain that one unvarying style of dress cannot 
at once be declared suitable for the whole nation. 
Let the present dress be abolished and the after 
stages in the reform will be easy. It should be 
noted that the momoArki and hanten now worn 
by labourers are relics of the ancient costume 
which was ousted by the Chinese dress, It 
strikes us as singular, however, that Mr, Iro- 
kawa pays but scant attention to the question 
of altering the costume of Japanese women, For 
if he is to be taken as advocating reform in 
this direction also, he must set himself to the 
duty of proving with regard to women what he 
has proved in the case of the dress of our 
men. If, onthe other hand, his arguments 
are designed to be applicable only to a pro- 
posed reform in the dress of the male sex, 
and no change in women’s garments is sug- 
gested, then it must be pointed out that in 
the event of his ideas being adopted there is 
great reason to fear that the reform will be only 
partial, and that the anticipated improvement 
in houses, food, and in the mode of living 
generally, will be absent. He expresses the 
belief, however, that the Western style of dres- 
sing the hair (Sodwhafsu), although not yet 
generally received into favour, might be expected 
to become very popular if the dress of Japa- 
nese women can be done away with, and from 
this we gather that he includes female dress in 
his proposals. In any case, however, we 
imagine he will find, it advisable to demonstrate 
to the public the merits and demerits of Japa- 
nese female contume. 
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Every one will agree with Mr. Irokawa that 
the long-sleeved coat of the Japanese is an 
impediment to active exercise and to the free 
use of the limbs. The advantage is certainly 
on the side of European costume in this re- 
spect. But we should hope that there will not 
ve found many thinking persons to advoc: 
offi The same 
influence which in former times, as shown by 





ial interference in such matters. 





Mr. Irowaka, brought about the universal adop-| demn 





tion of what was really a foreign—i.e. a Chinese 


—style of dress, may be trusted to produce | 
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classes of society with whatever speed is per- 
mitted by individual circumstances. More than 
this is not needed, and would, in our opinion, 
be highly inexpedient. 





Accorpine to the Aefza’ Zasshi of the 13th 
instant, the amount of taxes paid by the people 
under the Téky6 City Government, in the form 
of local tax, is as follows, for the last eight 
fiscal years and the coming year—that is since 
the establishment of the Urban Assembly: 
1879, yen 332,277-332 ; 1880, yen 384,844.105 ; 
1881, yen 687,046.167 ; 1882, yen 730,639.741 ; 
1883, se 604,986,894; 1884, yen 655,536.814 ; 
1885, sen 525,325.920; 1886, yen 817,960.18 ; 
1887, yen 936,871.484. From these figures it 
is seen that the amount doubled in 1881 and 
has trebled in the present fiscal year. The 
increase of local taxes in 1881 was owing—ac- 
cording to the same journal—to the fact that 
the expenses of police and prisons were re- 
moved to the sphere of fiscal taxes ; while the 
increase in 1882 and 1886 was attributable to 
the prevalence of cholera. But with regard 
to the increase in 1887, the Kerzai Zasshi re- 
marks that these are six causes toaccount for it; 
(1) the increase of the salaries of policemen and 
the establishment of a police training school, (2) 
the maintenance of disinfecting establishments, 
(3) the equipping of the students of the normal 
school with clothing and books, (4) the relegation 
of additional expenditure to the responsibility of 
local taxes, (5) the increase of prisoners and the 
construction of new prison buildings, and (6) the 
undertaking of new enginering works. Except, 
continues the Zronomist, the latter two circum- 
tances, all the above mentioned causes of the 
increase of local taxes in TOky6 originate in the 
changes established by Government Ordinances 
and Notifications. The journal complains that, 
such being the case, the Urban Assembly has 
little power to lighten the burdens of the citizens, 








Tue Michi Nichi Shimbun, in its issues of 
the 11th and 12th, comments upon Mr. Yuen’s 
memorial to the King of Korea. Our contem- 
porary finds in what Mr. Yuen says nothing 
better than is usually to be expected from ordi- 
nary Chinese statesmen—broad assertions un- 
accompanied by any practical suggestions. In 
his memorial, Mr. Yuen speaks as if the past 
career of the Korean Government has been one 
continuous blunder, and tries to hold the young 
and progressive section of statesmen responsible 
for the present difficulties in the situation of their 
country, illustrating his meaning by a reference 
to Kim Yo-kun and others. The Nicht Nicht 
Shimbun remarks that, although the conduct of 
Korean statesmen has not been quite blameless, 
it would be gross injustice to speak as if the 
reins of power had always been in the hands of 
the so-called small-minded men, destitute of 
experience or moral scruples. The memoralist 
urges the necessity of thoroughly reforming the 
Government at Séul and its policy, but in what 
direction is the reform to be effected? If Yuen 


|leans to the side of progress, then his advice 


would mean the inauguration of a policy far 
more radical than the one he so bitterly con- 
while, on the other hand, if he wishes 
c the old conservative policy once more 








to ha 





adopted, what has thus far been done in the line 


results in the case of European costume. | of progress must become so much waste of time, 


eflort, and money. From the nature and tenor 


ignitaries of the State and by many of of the advice he offers to the King on what he 


the nobility, will inevitably be followed by alll considers ten urgent measures of State, the 
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Nichi Nichi Shimbun is led to believe that the 
Chinese Representative’s real idea is the restora. 





contrast 





tion of a conservative policy, in striking 





to the spirit of progress 
Hung-chang and Marquis Tseng. With re- 
gard to his allegation that Kim Vo-kun and 
his comrades intended to plunge their country 
in anarchy by inviting foreign aid, the Nicht 
Nichi asks what country is indicated by the 
words ‘‘foreign aid.” There is no doubt that 
Japan is that country, and our contemporary 
wonders how such an absurd statement can be 
made by a man who was an eye-witness of, nay 
a participator in, the scenes he alludes to. The 
Nichi Nichi denies that Japan has ever com- 
mitted any act, open or secret, justifying such 
acharge. From the treaty of Kokwa down to 
that of Tientsin, all documents extant bear- 
ing on the relations of this country to Korea 
plainly indicate that Japan has never entertained 
any thought of interfering in the affairs of the 
peninsular kingdom. In view of such plain 
facts, Mr. Yuen’s motive in endeavouring to 
mix up the name of Japan with Kim's revolt 
seems to be to render the relations between Korea 
and this country cool and strained. The whole 
tone of the memorial becomes a resident rather 
than a foreign representative. Mr. Yuen speaks 
of the affair of August last as if he had nothing 
to do with it. And yet, asks the Wich? Nichi 
Shimbun, was not the whole trouble caused by 
his unauthorised telegram? It is no wonder 
that Korea is now in a helpless condition, when 
we remember that her national affairs are under 
the control of such an irresponsible foreign 
official. The Michi Nich? then proceeds to 
consider what Mr, Yuen has to say on the ten 
urgent measures of State. With regard to his 
advice to appoint Ministers of State from among 
the members of the hereditary privileged fami- 
lies, it observes that, even Mr. Yuen must be 
aware that it is opposed to the interests of 
Eastern States in the rgth century to adopt 
such a policy of by-gone days. If he advises 
Korea to do so it is because it is among the 
hereditary families that the conservative class is 
found who wish to preserve their status by 
relying on China, Mr. Yuen’s object is, there- 
fore, not to look after the interest of Korea, but 
to seek that of his own country under a veil of 
kindness toward the peninsular kingdom. ‘The 
seven clauses following the one just mentioned, 
the Nrekt Nicht dismisses as unworthy of 
notice, being in fact no better than the exercises 
of aschool-boy. In the gth clause, Mr. Yuen 
advises Korea to cultivate the friendship of 
China, and contrives skilfully to conciliate the 
Independent party by using words which convey 
an idea of equality between the Middle Kingdom 
and Korea. Will Korea’s compliance with his 
advice and her subsequent submission to the au- 
thority of China be conducive to her good? The 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun is disposed to doubt it. 
Has not China been unable to prevent England 
from occupying Port Hamilton, and is she not 
now incapable of ensuring the safety of Korea 
against theatened action on the part of Russia 
at Lazareff and other important points? The 
only clause which has any practical sense is the 
last one, in which the memorialist urges upo 











the King the importance of maintaining cordial | 
But | ¢ 


and faithful relations with foreign Powers, 


the Michi Nichi questions whether Mr. Yuen 
has not in practice advised Korea to do just 
the reverse of what he now urges. Have not 
illustrations of diplomatic bad faith increased in 
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manifested by Li} 


Korea's foreign relations since the appearance of 
Mr. Yuen in the arena of Korean politics? 
The Mreht Nichi Shimbun advises the King of 
Korea to use judgment in perusing the memorial. 
Lastly, referring the rumour that five hundred 
Chinese braves have been sent to Korea in plain 
clothes, our contemporary calls the attention 
of the public to the attitude Chinese statesmen 
seem to take with reference to Korean politics. 








Rerrrrine generally to the Socialist ideas which 
appear to be working their way from the Con- 
tinent into England, and specially to a speech 
delivered by Mr. Maddison, President of the 
Trades Union Congress, at the annual meeting 
of that body, the London 2conom/s? writes in 
the following pregnant strain :— 


All this is most unsatisfactory, for it shows that the 
most dangerous, because the most practical, form of 
continental Soci ,lism—collectivism—is attracting many 
minds among English workmen. Mr. Maddison re. 
gards the capitalist as, in some sense, an enemy, and 
Wishes to supersede him by the co-operative society of 
labourers, or, if that is impossible, to restrain him by 
an elaborate and costly State-machinery; or even, if his 
capital is in land, by taking away his freedom of 
contract altogether. " Reduced to practice, his idea 
would be that the State should watch over the work- 
man and watch against the employer, a system which 
it would be impossible to carry out fully unless the 
State became itsclf the real employer, As Mr. Mad- 
dison, to do him justice, foresecs, the employer, worried 
by responsibility, and by inspection, with his power 
over his workmen taken away, and his profits reduced 
to bare interest for his money, may decide to stop 
work, and carry his capital elsewhere, In that case, 
what is to be done? Clearly, either the trade must 
end, and the workmen go into the workhouse, or the 
State must advance money to carry the business on. 
Mr. Maddison does not draw that deduction, but, as 
the continental collectivists have seen, it is quite 
inevitable, and it will be drawn by the first speaker 
who realises the situation. Mr. Maddison will deny 
that he means this, but, then, what does he mean ? 
The land cannot be nationalised except by the State 
with compensation from the taxes. Elaborate in- 
spection can only be organised by the State. Only 
the State can permit boycotting. “An eight hour day, 
unless sanctioned by the State, would only mean that 
those firms which worked ten hours should have a 
monopoly of custom. A “{airwage” in this sense 
must be a State-fixed wage, for otherwise it must be 
fixed by the haggling of the market, that is, by some 
workmen underselling others, which is exactly what he 
objects to. He is driving straight, though it may be 
unconsciously, towards cellectivism, that is, towards 
the suppression of the small capitalist by a single 
great one, who, depending on taxation, can live almost 
without profit.’ That this is a system fatal to energy, 
because fatal to competition, has long since been de- 
monstrated, but we do not desire to discuss that just 
now. All we want to show is, that the system is 
entering the workmen's heads, probably from their new 
and incessant contact the theorising workmen of 
the Continent, among whom, indeed, just now collec 
tivism is denounced as far ‘too moderate a system, 
almost, in fact, a conservative one, We regret this 
change, for although the evil, owing tothe individualism 
of our people, will probably not go far, still, so far as 
it goes, it will increase discontent, and ert the minds 
of the governing workmen from attainable reform. 
Such ideas operate like the cry for Home Role in 
Ireland, they make ail improvements seem small and 
unsatisfactory in the presence of the vast unattained 
and unattainable ideal good, They place the leader- 
ship of the workmen, which should belong to practical 
men, in the hands of mere idealogues, and they make 
all employers unwilling to grant even re rable 
concessions, lest they should be used as inst ats 
to secure revolutionary and unwise change. all 
saw the ill-effect of exaggeration in the discus: 4 on 
Mr Chamberlain's proposals as to the mercantile 
marine, and the effect of proposals like Mr Maddison’s 
will be precisely the same, Needed reforms in tenure 
will be w fe men are afraid that the real 
but that vast and 



















































































object sc reform, 
unpracticabl own as the nationalisation of 
the land. ion in which the workmen 
believe will not be created, be apitalists, other. 
wi y or indifferent, will believe that the object 


of such inspection is not to protect their explovds, but 
to restrict their own freedom of action,.and, there 

The trades unionists have 
ict limitation of their d 
pend on it that they will g 
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Prorrssor Hitty, a Swiss savant, recently 
published some of his observations regard- 





UNIVE 
UR 





ing the character and influence of the daily 
|press in his own country—observations which 
in their general character have wider bearings 
jthan those originally assigned them by the 
author. In the little Alpine Republic the press, 
of course, enjoys unfettered freedom and has 
thus been able to develope itself unhampered by 
restrictions which, in neighbouring countries, 
are employed to safeguard the interests alike 
of the government and the governed. Freedom, 
however, implies self-control, and rights imply 
duties. That Swiss journalism has not always 
been in unison with these thoroughly Republican 
principles lying at the basis of all self govern 
ment, Professor Hilty is thoroughly aware, and 
that public opinion has thereby been often mis- 
led is a matter of much regret. The evil, how- 
e thus created, deplorable as it is, carries 
with it, to no small extent, its own correctif. 
“Artificial public opinion, created by excessive 
praise, or by groundless attacks and denuncia- 
tions of men and institutions, has a momentary 
influence ; deceives, however, in reality but few ; 
creates by that over-doing and excess peculiar 
to itself, its own opposition, and under all cir- 
cumstances by the mere process of time and in 
spite of all reiterations, dwindles finally into 
insignificance ; while, on the contrary, true 
public opinion, creating itself, carries with it 
from the first some instinctive, some intuitive 
force that can neither be turned aside nor fail 
of recognition, that mistaken by, and re- 
gardless of, ephemeral opinion, continues to 
pursue its onward way like some great and 
quiet but inexorable process of nature. M. 
Tocqueville therefore makes the very appro- 
priate remark that those newspapers which in 
expression and style are the most vehement, 
possess in reality also the least influence, and 
that the continually augmented violence of their 
language is itself sure proof of the propor- 
tionately increasing indifference of the public.” 
This Swiss sazanf, however, thinks that artifici 
ally created public opinion is often taken for the 
true and fair expression of the popular mind, 
and journals and journalists themselves are in 
his opinion very likely to fall into the error of 
mistaking an artificial atmosphere of their own 
creation fora fair index of what is really thought 
and believed outside their own circles among 
the great mass of the people. 












It may be presumed that the Japan Brewery, 
which has been so long talked about, will 
shortly become an actual fact, a tender for the 
erection of the necessary buildings having been 
accepted by the directors a few days ago. The 
machinery, which was made in Chemnitz, is 
expected to arrive herein January, and includes 
an ice-machine and cool air generator by means 
of which the temperature of the works can be 
so regulated that brewing operations can be 
carried on all the year round. The directors 
appear to understand that success can only be 
atiained by the production of a really first-class 
article, and they have determined that no effort 
Jor expense shall be spared in order to present 
to the public a beer brewed on the best Ger- 


;|man principles, which shall establish for the 
i| Japan Brewery the highest possible reputation. 
'/"’he company’s share list is now closed, the 


directors having made all the allotments in- 
teuded. We understand that there are amongst 
the shareholders Japanese of such high stand- 
ing and influence commercially that, assuming 
the productions of the company to be up to the 
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standard aimed at, the success of the undertaking 


is assured. It is stated that an influential 


gentleman, well known in TOkyd, is to join the] 


board of directors at the next general meeting. 


‘A coopLy number of pecple assembled in the 
Union Church on Thursday evening to hear the 
Rey. Mr. Miiller’s address on the ‘ Power of 
Prayer,” and nota few were very much impressed 
by the incidents he related concerning his own 
life. His five conditions of successful prayer 
were: 1. Asking what isin accordance with God's 
will; 2. In Christ's name ; 3. Not doubting God's 
ability and willingness to grant the petition ; 4. 
Freedom from a sinful life ; 5. Perseverance in 
asking. On these conditions he asserts that 
prayer never fails of an answer, and claims tohave 
had in the past 61 years over 30,000 immediate 
answers to prayer; and yet he has had to w ait 
in some cases over forty-two years for an 
answer to the same petition persevered in daily. 
The subject of this evening's address will be 
“The Power of Faith.” On this subject also 
large reference will be made to his own life. 
The address will be given in the Union Church 
at 5.30 o'clock, and a cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all. 


ane 

The Rev. George Miller's address at the 
Union Church last evening on “The Power of 
Faith” drew together an aitentive audience of re- 
sidents of the Settlement and Bluff. A few from 
Tékyd were also present. After describing what 
the Christian's faith is, Mr. Miller mentioned 
several means of increasing this faith, and en- 
couraged his hearers by illustrations taken 
from his long and eventful life. His refer- 
ence on this and previous occasions to the 
philanthropic institutions he has found- 
ed and conducted during the past three 
score years, have aroused in the minds of 
many people in Yokohama a desire to hear 
more particularly about his special lines of 
work. He has consented, therefore, to devote 
two evenings next week to a more detailed ac- 
count of the events of his life, and especially 
of the work he has accomplished in connection 
with the famous Bristol Orphanage. The 
evenings thought to be most suitable for busi- 
ness men are Thursday and Friday. In the 
meantime, another opportunity is offered for 
hearing this venerable man, for itis understood 
that he will preach in the Union Church to- 
morrow at II a.m. 


Speakinc of German colonization, the Spec- 
fator says :— Unfortunately, the whole scheme 
of German trans-oceanic expansion is based 
upon a radical misconception of things. Ger- 
mans do not appear to understand that circum- 
stances, not design, made the Saxon race a 
colonising race, and England the mother of 
prosperous settlements. They do not realise 
that there is no royal, no official road to suc- 
cessful colonisation. Individuals, not govern- 
ments, found enduring settlements, and the 
emigratory movements of a people are success- 
ful in proportion to their freedom from official 
control and direction. That is the experience 
of the greatest colonising power the world has 
ever known. Somehow, too, it has yet to dawn 
upon the Teutonic consciousness that the tens 
of thousands who yearly flock from the Father- 
land, do so precisely because they desire to 
throw off the yoke of bureaucratic Germanism 
that presses so heavily upon them at home, It 
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is, of course, anything but soothing to the 


German ports are destined to swell the ranks 
of Yankee farmers and Australian settlers. But 
those who complain of this are only in fact 
damning the order of things at home.” 





Tue ducal house of Buccleuch, the wealthiest 
of the Scotch dukedoms, has been thrown into 
mourning by a tragical event. The Earl of 
Dalkeith, eldest son of the duke, and better 
known in Scotland by his previous title of Lord 
Eskdaill, which he held until the recent death of 
his grandfather, went out deer-stalking with a 
party in the Achnacarry Forest on the 17th of 
September last. Achnacarry is the seat of 
of Lochiel, brother-in-law the 
duke, After a day of unsuccessful stalking 
they succeeded towards evening in getting with- 
in 30 yards of three fine stags. His lordship 
aimed and fired at one, but the animal, though 
hit, made off and disappeared. An eager pur- 
suit brought the earl to a steep slope where he 
unfortunately slipped. In his descent he came 
on a bare flat rock, where his gun exploded, 
inflicting a terrible wound on the left arm and 
shoulder. He survived only about an hour. 
The spot is in one of the wildest parts of the 
forest, and twenty hours elapsed before the 
party summoned from the castle could arrive. 
The Buccleuch family are highly esteemed in 
Scotland, and much sympathy is felt for them 
in their bereavement. The deceased Earl, who 
was in his 26th year, was a keen sportsman and 
cricketer, and had organized at Langholm, his 
native district, one of the best local cricketing 
clubs in Scotland. 


Cameron of 


Two houses, one in the Settlement and one on 
the Bluff, were subjected to the operations of 
burglars on Monday evening. In one case, that 
of the Brunswick Hotel, No. 52, Main Street, the 
thief gained entrance by climbing over a wall into 
a back lane, whence an imperfectly closed window 
permitted, him by the mere breaking of a pane of 
glass, to getaccess to the interior. A clock, aset 
of rather valuable jewelry, and some other objects 
were taken, the burglar, evidently an epicure in 
his way, carrying off also several bottles of cham- 
pagne and two or three champagne glasses 
The burglary on the Bluff was similarly effected, 
the house (No. 52) being entered by a window, 
and ivories and other curios of considerable value 
being removed. 


Recent experiments at Otsugawa with a 7-ton 
19 cent. calibre gun for coast defence, manufac- 
tured atthe Osaka Arsenal, gave excellent results, 
which precisely corresponded with the data 
upon which the gun had been constructed. 
Everything in connection with this new pattern 
ordnance worked well, though heavily tested, 
the carriage, projectile, &c., giving the highest 
satisfaction to the authorities. This must be a 
source of considerable satisfaction to Major 
Grillo, under whose instruction and from whose 
designs the gun was constructed. 





From a private letter we learn that the British ship 
Wildwood (Captain W. D. Saunders), which 
sailed hence the 3rd October for Calcutta, when 
in lat. 14 N., long. 103 E., fifteen days out, ex- 
petienced a cyclone. One Japanese seaman, 
who was shipped in Yokohama, was drowned ; 





fifteen sails were,lost, and the ballast shifted, 





| A % 

|the seas completely washing the decks, The 
national vanity to reflect that the shiploads of | gla 
sturdy emigrants sailing week after week from | menced from N.E., shifting to E 


The wind com- 
when it blew 
hardest, and becoming afterwards variable, The 
Wildwood arrived in the Straits on 30th Oct. 





s went down to 28.15. 





A MAN must have developed an extraordinary 
degree of affection for objects of vertu before 
he comes to pinching them as a farmer does a 
fat cow or a shepherd his Daphne. Brother 
virtuosi, animated by the proper spirit, will 
therefore appreciate the following outburst of 
advertising enthusiasm :— 

Dear Sixs,—I beg to intimate that the Exhibition 
will be opened the 17th instan to all this old curios 
which was lately arrived in large quantities and hope 
you may visit the premises to pinches them. 

Iam Dear sir your respectfully, 


Sanvopo. 
11, Takekawacho Shinbashi, Toky6. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes :—‘‘ Your remarks with 
regard to the forged $5 notes of the Nippon 
Ginko may be supplemented. On the obverse, 
in addition to the slight difference in the ‘‘F.” 
which you mention, the dots are wanting over the 
and on the reverse the Daikokusama, not- 
withstanding his jovial smile, has a sad or 
‘shimpai’ air which is easily noticeable by 
persons familiar with the deity as he appears 
upon genuine notes. 





Tue cholera returns for TOky6 during last week 
were :—Friday, 19th November, new cases, 0; 
death, 1. Saturday and Sunday, new cases, 
2; deaths, 2, Monday and Tuesday, new cases, 
3; death, 1. Wednesday, new cases, 2; death, 
1. Thursday, new case, 1; death, 1. Total 
new cases, 8; deaths, 6. 





Tre British steamer Parthia, from New York 
for China and Japan, put into Lisbon on Octo- 
ber the 2nd for coals. It was reported that a 
survey would be held before proceeding, in 
consequence of the explosion of a package of 
cargo during the voyage. 


Dx. H.N. Atten, who is in charge of the Go- 
vernment Hospital in Korea, has been honoured 
by the King of Korea with the rank of a noble- 
man of the second class, which is the same as 
that held by Mr, Méllendorf, and is at present 
enjoyed by no other foreigner in the Kingdom. 


AccorpinG to the Kerzat Zasshi, bankers and 
business men show an extraordinary indifference 
tothe Redemption Bonds now that the period 


of application is drawing near its termination, 
the zoth being the last day. 


Tur Imprrtar Majesties THE EMprror AND 
Ewpess arrived in Yokohama yesterday morning 
on their way to Nagaura, to which place they will 
proceed in the Fuso Xan, returned same evening 
to the capital. 





A meetinG of the members of the Yokohama 
Sailing Club has been called for Tuesday 30th 
instant to discuss the rules prepared by the 
Committee. 


Tue American ship S¥. Nreholas, Captain 
Crocker, has been chartered to load sulphur at 
Hakodate for San Francisco, and will shortly 
leave here for the north. 


Honckone papers announce the death of M, 
Paul Bert, French Resident-General in Annam 
and Tonquin. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
a pee 

BSERVANT persons cannot have 
failed to perceive that beneath the 
surface of the agitation caused throughout 
Japan by the Normanton catastrophe, there 
lies something which the mere circumstances 
of the event are wholly inadequate to ex- 
plain. What the public knew with regard 
to the Normanton was that a British ship 
had struck a rock at night during tem- 
pestuous weather; that the European crew 
had escaped ; that the Japanese passengers 
had perished ; that the explanation offered 
with regard to their fate was practically 
unintelligible; and that a British Naval 
Court of Inquiry had founded on this 
curious explanation a verdict fully exone- 
rating the master and officers. The story 
was ugly enough, it is true. Every Japa- 
nese must have felt that, had the ill-fated 
ship been manned by his own countrymen 
and had her passengers been Europeans, 
a bitter and uncompromising ery of in- 
dignation would have been raised by 
a large section, if not the whole, of the 
foreign community. But, on the other 
side of the account, there was a good 
deal to be entered. The Normanton was 
not a passenger ship, and, though well 
supplied with boats, it is easy to conceive 
that her crew were not carefully drilled 
in measures necessary for saving life at 
a crisis. Further, the circumstances 
under which she met her fate were of 
anature to test strong nerves and good 
discipline—a dark night, a sudden crash, 
and tempestuous seas. It is true that the 
standard which British sailors by their 
own actions have sct up, takes little ac- 
count of these disturbing elements. The 
world has been taught to expect that an 
English seaman will exhibit heroism and 
intrepidity in the face of any difficulties. 
But to censure an occasional and most 
unusual failure of these high qualities, even 
more than we applaud their constant ex- 
ercise, is neither just nor generous. Many 
a time, too, have Japanese castaways owed 
their lives to the courage and humanity of 
British mariners. Their gratitude for 
these numerous rescues ought to have 
materially mitigated their resentment in 
the solitary case of the Normanton. Evi- 
dently, then, there were not a few con- 
siderations which might have contributed 
to calm the agitation caused by the first 
news of the tragedy. But it seemed as 
though these considerations had no weight 
whatsoever. Among all classes of the 
people an excitement sprang up as strong 
as it was unprecedented. Newspaper 
articles, public speeches, letters, circulars, 
resolutions by legal, commercial, and scho- 
lastic bodies, religious protests, subscrip- 
tions, indignation meetings—in almost 
every conceivable direction popular agita- 
tion sought avent. Noconvulsion of even 
approximate magnitude is included in our 
experiences of modern Japan. And what 
renders the thing still more, 
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that causes of apparently much greater 
potency had previously failed to produce 
even comparable results. The Nagasaki 
outrage, three months ago, was such a 
cause. After several days of grossly in- 
sulting and lawless conduct, some hun- 
dreds of Chinese sailors engaged in a mur- 
derous combat with the police and citizens 
of Nagasaki. Had the nation taken fire 
then, no one could have said that the flame 
was extravagant. Yet the indignation 
which the public displayed was a mere 
cipher compared with its present mood. 
Unquestionably, therefore, we must look 
far beyond the Normanton affair if we 
seek to fathom the true source of this 
tumult. The scrutiny is easily made. 
Vehement and far-reaching as the commo- 
tion is, it does not take us at all by surprise. 
For years we ourselves have watched the 
sowing of the seeds of such outbursts. 
The process had its origin when Japanese 
statesmen first began to understand that 
their country was condemned to be the 
victim of the very prejudices which had 
once been its reproach. When the hearty 
welcome which Japan originally gave to 
foreign visitors had been converted into 
distrust and dislike by the turbulence, the 
intrigues, and the jealous self-accusations 
of the new-comers themselves, the duty 
of keeping the outer world at arm’s 
length became an article of every Japa- 
nese patriot’s creed. Thenceforth, dur- 
ing more than two centuries, Europe 
and America agreed to class this coun- 
try among semi-barbarous states, which 
held themselves aloof from their fellow- 
men in obedience to the same instinct that 
impels undomesticated animals to haunt 
solitary fens and remote backwoods. At 
last the barrier was broken down, not with- 
out incidents which, being greatly misinter- 
preted, helped to confirm theevilimpression 
created by the nation’s previous isolation. 
Years passed, during which, with all the 
generous impulsiveness of an honest foe 
who has recognised the error of his old 
enmity, politicians and people devoted 
themselves toan ardent adoption of the laws, 
the science, the implements, the philosophy, 
and even the dress of their new friends, 
It seemed as though Japan would soon be- 
come completely Europeanized. Instead of 
angry looks and naked swords, a stranger 
learned to be certain that, into whatever 
remote district of the empire he might 
penetrate, only kindliness, hospitality, and 
welcome would meet him everywhere. Yet 
this change, so radical and so remarkable, 
begot no corresponding mood on the other 
side. At every moment of her national ex- 
istence Japan wastreated by foreign Powers 
with arbitrary and disdainful rigour. Both 
by act and speech galling reminders of her 
inferiority were the sole answers that her 
patriotic aspirations elicited. In the days 
of her isolation she had been taunted with 
barbarity. The same reproach was now 
levelled at her because her liberal efforts, 
already strenuous enough to excite the 





world’s wonder, did not yet suffice to 
soften the national antipathies of her 
foreign teachers. By these she was still 
treated as a country unworthy to exercise 
the commonest rights jealously claimed by 
every sovereign State inthe West. Look- 
ing back some twenty years, we can vividly 
recall the aspiration that was upon the lips 
of every educated Japanese, even at atime 
when the people's desire to enter the comity 
of nations was still doubted by the world. 
Soldier and student alike had but one 
thought—to hasten the day when their 
country might be admitted to equal inter- 
course with the civilized Powers of the 
West. This unique aim has inspired the 
nation’s conduct ever since. Its influence 
has been manifested in an almost indis- 
criminate propensity to substitute what is 
Western for what is Japanese; in the 
admirable industry and perseverance of 
students who have freely sacrified their 
health to recover the ground lost by their 
ancestors’ conservatism; in the earnest 
writings of scholars and publicists ; in the 
untiring labours and wonderful patience 
of statesmen; in the field of commerce, 
where such a mixture of trade and politics 
has been freely ridiculed by superficial 
critics; in the exercise of a munificent 
hospitality ; in the maintenance of an in- 
variably cordial attitude; in fine, in every 
sphere where such an aspiration could be 
directly or indirectly influential. How much 
has itall availed? Is there any one who can 
truly say that Japan does not lie now, as 
she has lain for the past twenty-five years, 
at the feet of an omnipotent combination 
of Powers, in whose field of vision her 
rights and wrongs appear asan infinitesimal 
speck compared with the broad prospect 
of their own selfish interests? Even 
though prejudices of race were over- 
come ; though we could persuade ourselves 
to lay aside the distrust and antipathy 
which we formerly condemned in the 
Japanese, and to extend to them the free- 
dom of intercourse for refusing to grant 
which to strangers who had once abused it 
we were wont to call the nation barbarous 
—even though this might be, the insuperable 
difficulty would still remain that, unless her 
sixteen treaty friends happen to be simul- 
taneously of one mind as to their home 
politics, they hesitate to put their hands to 
a common instrument for relieving Japan 
from her bonds, and so long as one stands 
aloof the whole are practically paralysed. 
It was never possible to deny that such 
a monstrous situation must ultimately 
become intolerable to men with any spark 
of patriotism, any rudiment of indepen- 
dent spirit or sense of justice. But it 
was the fashion to pretend that no per- 
ception of these cruel facts had per- 
meated beyond the official classes. A 
civilized public was actually asked to 
believe that the claims of Japan might be 
disregarded because she had not become 
inconveniently conscious of them! To 


deny that; this apathy existed was to be 
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charged with a mischievous attempt to 
disturb it. Meanwhile, the education of 
the people was progressing. Year by 
year saw a large addition to the number 
of students who had graduated at colleges 
abroad or in Japan, and who had learned 
from the writings or teachings of foreign- 
ers themselves what rights an independent 
country is entitled to claim and exercise. 
The ever-multiplying factors of discontent 
thus created were powerfully aided by 
journals which circulated by thousands 
and hundreds of thousands throughout the 
empire, proclaiming to every one who 
could read that Japan had wrongs to 
redress and that justice was contemptu- 
ously denied to her by aliens who set their 
own selfish interests far above the dictates 
of right. Could any one, however wilfully 
blind, deceive himself as to the issue of 
such a state of affairs? Public opinion 
gradually grew and became consolidated. 
It seldom, indeed, gave any striking evid- 
ences of its strength. The restraints 
placed upon its expression by a Govern- 
ment seeking always to conciliate justice 
by patience, were more or less efficacious. 
But this could not last for ever. The 
Normanton tragedy occurred. It found 
Japan very much in the condition of a 
man who, being sore from head to foot, 
winces at a touch. There is no reason- 
able ratio between the fever she displays 
on this occasion and the proximate cause 
What we see is 
in reality an accidental ebullition of a feel- 
ing that becomes constantly more wide- 
spread and formidable as the situation of 
the country is more plainly defined and the 
capacity to understand its wrongs more 
generally developed. Perhaps the Govern- 
ment are still competent to control this 
feeling. We do not profess to gauge 
their strength. But how long will they 
retain ability which is necessarily weaken- 
ed by every arbitrary exercise, and which 
is confronted by a steadily growing power 
that experience everywhere else proves to 
be invincible? The question deserves the 
closest attentionof Western statesmen, and 
of English statesmen, especially. That the 
Normanton happened to be a British ship 
was a mere accident—a particularly cruel 
accident, because of all the seamen on the 
globe British seamen are ordinarily least 
open to the reproach which attaches to 
the story of the Oshima wreck. But Eng- 
land virtually represents the outer world 
so far as this empire is concerned. Her 
interests so largely overshadow those of 
any other Power, and her nationals so 
visibly out-number their fellow residents, 
that the mass of the Japanese people can- 
not choose but regard her as the very head 
and front of the Treaty Combination. In 
a word, her points of contact with the 
country being most numerous, she must 
necessarily be most sensible of any friction 
If 
the lesson now lying before her eyes, and 
before the eyes of the whole league of 
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of her moral disturbance. 


that is set up in its foreign relations, 


O08 


Treaty Powers, be not read intelligently, | 
the next turn of the page may show some-| 
thing which none of us will have much 
stomach to contemplate. 





FAPANESE BOOKS IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 





HE Trustees of the British Museum are 
ial catalogue 





about to publish a spe 
of the Japanese works in their library. The 
catalogue has been compiled by Professor 
Ropert K. DOuGLAS, the officer in charge 
of the Chinese Department, and has been 
the work of some years. Cataloguing in 
the British Museum has long been reduced 
toa science. Nearly 50 years ago, Mr. 
(afterwards Sir ANTONIO) PANizzi, then 
the Principal Librarian, issued a code of 
fifty-one rules for cataloguing, which have 
now been adopted, with modifications, by 
every great library in the world. And as 
the British Muscum catalogues are taken 
as models everywhere, the utmost care 
and pains are devoted to perfecting them 
The slips are 
and re-examined before being sent to the 
printer; the proofs are likewise subject 
to rigid scrutiny, and hence the work 
of printing a catalogue is long and slow. 
The difficulties of the process are im- 
menscly increased in the case of a Japa- 








systematically examined 


nese catalogue, where Chinese characters, 
Japanese sana, and ordinary Latin letters 
occur. In the first place, there is the 
transfer of dates from the Japanese nengo 
into the Christian era,—a toilsome work, 
requiring much care in order to avoid error. 
Then there is the multiplication of examina- 
tions of the slips and proofs required where 
there are three different styles of writing, 
and practically three languages, instead of 
one. All these difficulties and drawbacks 
have, however, been now surmounted, and 
in a short time a goodly folio volume will 
be issued containing a list of all the Japa- 
nese books in the British Museum. Owing 
to the broad and fundamental distinction 
drawn in that institution between printed 
books and maunscripts, it is probable that 
the latter will not be included in the new 
catalogue, although in this, asin every other 
collection of Japanese books, there must 
be a considerable proportion in manuscript. 
As it is, the catalogue contains over 5,000 
entries, which, making allowance for the 
cross entries necessary in all catalogues, 
and especially numerous in the scientific 
system employed at the British Museum, 
would mean about 4,000 entries; in other 
words, the collection catalogued embraces 
about 4,000 separate works. The number 
of volumes is of course enormously greater. 

The history of the collection is not a 
very long one. From almost the begin- 
ning of the century, Japanese books found 
their way to the Museum. They were at} 
first obtained as rarities, rather than be-| 
cause of any literary value attached to] 
jthem. They were brought to Europe 
ié direct from Nagasaki by the Dutch, | 
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or filtered through the British factory at 
Canton. Later on, when the foreign 
settlements in China were increased after 
the war of 1842, they became more nume- 
rous, but still they were comparatively 
few. After the treaties of 1858, Japanese 
books, of course, became more familiar in 
Europe. Residents collected them, tra- 
vellers took them home, and the Museum 
collection grew in consequence, although 
very little attention was paid to it. The 
books, as they were presented or other- 
wise acquired, were placed on the shelves 
and left there. The late Dr. BIRCH, who 
then had control of the department to 
which acquisitions of this kind belonged 
(the Chinese department not having been 
created until 1868), knew little Chinese 
and no Japanese, and there were few per- 
sons who could in those days help him 
propriety of having 
Japanese literature adequately represented 
in the National Library, 
was taken when a new de- 
to the Far East 
formed in the Museum in 1866, with Mr. 
DOUGLAS at its head, and attention was 
soon directed to the Japanese section by 
the purchase, in 1867, from the executors 
of Dr. VON S1EBOLD, of his collection of 
Japanese books. A catalogue of this col- 
lection which was drawn up at the time, 
apparently for the purpose of the sale, and 


to appreciate the 


The first step in 
this direction 
devoted 


partment was 





which is now in the British Museum, 
shows it to have been a comprehen- 
sive and representative library. It in- 






cluded works on history, religion, poetry, 
encyclopaedias, 
numismatics, philosophy, archwology, for- 
tification, Monogatari, tea-clubs, 
cookery, music, dancing, medicine, foreign 
countries, painting, &c., &c. The number 
of volumes is altogether about 3,000, and 
of works 1,200. The price was £1,200. As 
Japanese books go, this was an enormous 
price to pay, forit is not pretended that 
there are any rarities in the collection. The 
books are ordinary solid working books, 
such as any one might pick up then or now 
in Japan. But it must be remembered 
that 1867 and 1886 are separated by a long 
period; that communication with and know- 
ledge of Japan were very different then from 
what they are now, and that a Japanese 
article of any kind was worth precisely 
what it would fetch. Besides, S1EBOLD’s 
repulation in Europe as a savant, especi- 
ally in connection with Japan, was very 
high, and books collected by him would 
naturally fetch a higher price than others. 
But there cannot be a question that 
intrinsically the collection was not worth 
half what was given for it. Indeed £200 
would be more than sufficient to make 
the collection over again, and it is doubt- 
ful if the original owner gave £100 for the 
whole. Still, it was unique in Europe when 
it was sold to the British Museum, and those 
who effected the sale judiciously made the 
most of the fact. The collection formed 
Lrigiekdus ofthe Japanese library in the 
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British Museum ; all the other books were 
arranged around it. Thenceforth the ac- 
quisition of Japanese works became a re- 
gular part of the routine work of the} 
Museum. It was soon known to book- 
sellers in England and the Continent 
that the officers of the Museum were 
ready to treat for the purchase of such 
works. 


From time to time, also, private 
collectors offered their treasures, either as 
a gift, or for sale, and hence the library 
has gone on steadily increasing in extent. 

Two very important collections, which 
deserve special mention, have recently 
been acquired. The first of these is Dr. 
ANDERSON'S library of Japanese art works, 
including in the term books on art and 
books with artistic illustrations. It amounts 
to about one thousand volumes, and was 
included in the sale of the collection of 
The price given for the whole 
3,000, which was paid in three 


pictures. 
was 
special annual grants by Parliament of 
£1,000 each, The second was a collection 
made by Mr. Sarow of Japanese and 
Korean typographical rarities, and is un- 
valuable and in- 
A 
portion of these was purchased by the 


questionably the most 
teresting part of the Japanese library. 


nation in 1883 for £300, and the remain- 








der was subsequently presented by Mr. 
Satow. The books are of a general 
kind, but are, as might be expected, 





chiefly editions de luxe of the Chinese 


classics. There is one remarkably fine 
copy of Ma-twan-lin in several hundred 


volumes, printed in Korea about the com- 





mencement of the seventeenth century. 
The gem of the collection, however, is a 
set of Buddhist scrolls printed in Japan 
from blocks in the eighth century. These 
are not only the earliest specimens of 
Japanese printing, but also the oldest speci- 
mens of any kind printing in the museum, 
No older examples are known to exist in 
any European collection or museum, al- 
though, of course, there were printed books 
in China long before the date of these. 
These scrolls were presented by Mr. 
Satow. 
about 1,500 volumes. 

In describing the catalogue at the com- 
mencement of this article, it was said that 
the library contains altogether about 4,000 
works. The number of volumes would 
convey no accurate idea of its extent, for 


The whole collection numbers 


a volume in the British museum is a very 
different matter from the maé&/ of the Japa- 
nese printer or publisher. Every work in 
the library is strongly bound (the original 
covers being, according to the common 
practice of the Museum, allowed to remain 
and being bound up likewise) in boards and 
leather—“half-roan” as it is technically 
called—the most lasting and substantial 
ordinary binding that can be produced. 
The catalogue which is about to be pub- 
lished will show precisely the extent of the 


whole collection, but enough has been said | 
to prove that it is no discredit even to an 





institution so comprehensive and rich as 
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the British Museum. Day by day addi- 
tions to it are still being made. There is 
no finality in any Department of the 
Muscum. As far as its liberal allowance 
permits, everything worthy of purchase is 
purchased ; much is acquired by presenta- 


tion; and it is not impossible that in a 





few years the British nation will possess 
in the Museum an unrivalled collection of 
Japanese books. 

While on this subject, it may be men- 
tioned that the University of Cambridge 
has lately acquired Sir THOMAS WADE’S 
vast collection of Chinese books, and that 
they being arranged the 
University Library under the superintend- 
Robertson SmirH. 
A few years ago Sir THOMAS offered his 
library to Cambridge on condition that a 
chair of Chinese, similar to that held by 
Professor LEGGE at Oxford, should be 
founded at that University. Sir THomas 
did not stipulate, we believe, that he was 
to be the first Professor, but this was 
generally understood. The offer was not 
accepted at the time, nor was it rejected. 
The books 
have now become the property of the Uni- 


are now in 


ence of Professor 


It stood over for the moment. 


The remainder of the scheme has 
Sir THomas 
WADE is professor of Chinese at Cam- 
This is a post for which he is 
eminently fitted, not only by his knowledge 
of Chines: 


stincts, which are and have ever been 


versity. 


also been carried out and 


Ae 
bridge. 





, but also by his tastes and in- 


those of the scholar and student rather 
than of the man of affairs. 





SHORTSIGHTED STATESMANSHIP. 
a 


Thas long been evident that the pro- 
gress of the Nagasaki Conference was 
impeded by some obstacle. Nearly three 
months have elapsed since the occurrence 
of the street brawl, the circumstances of 
which the Conference was required to in- 
vestigate, and yet no prospect of a con- 
clusion is discernible. The public naturally 
begins to suspect that there is a deliberate 
purpose, on one side or the other, to burke 
the whole affair by protracting the negoti- 
ations to such an extent that any settle- 
ment, however trumpery, will be welcome. 
A note in the Choya Shimbun of the 17th 
instant confirms this suspicion, and indicates 
pretty clearly the source of the obstruction. 
We learn from the Choya that the exami- 
nation of the Japanese witnesses was con- 
ducted by Mr. DRUMMOND with a minute- 
ness which, in the eyes of outsiders, closely 
resembled frivolity. When, however, the 
Chinese witnesses began to be called, 
the Shanghai Counsel devoted his abilities 
to throwing as many obstacles as possible 
in the way of the examination, and his 
efforts were seconded by his Chinese col- 
leagues, who took care that the utmost 
delay should intervene between the ap- 
pearances of the witnesses. This polic 
became so marked that Prefect Ku- 





SAKA was compelled to remonstrate. 
But his protests failed to effect any 
improvement, and at last he submitted a 
species of ultimatum to the effect that, 
should this system of studied obstruction 
be pursued by the Chinese, and should they 
fail at the next Conference to produce any 
witnesses, there would be no resource but 
to suspend the sittings and to apply to the 
Cabinet in Tékyé for further instructions. 
A time was fixed within which an answer 
to this ultimatum must be given, and as 
the Chinese failed to reply, the Conference 
was suspended on the 15th instant. ‘This 
is the Choya’s story. Seeing that, despite 
its evident importance, it did not appear 
in any other journal, we were inclined 
to doubt its accuracy. But the Vichi Nichi 
Shimbun now confirms it, ina somewhat 
round-about way certainly, but still with suf- 
ficient distinctness. The Nicht Nichi, hav- 
ing premised that the publication of a tele- 
gram received by itself from Nagasaki had 
been suspended by authority, proceeds to 
quote the Cidya’s account, and then goes 
on to say:—" This information being of 
a serious nature, we made enquiries with 
regard to it, and have elicited an assurance 
that, although the Conference has not been 
broken off, it has been suspended pending 
the receipt of further instructions from the 
We have 


been constrained to say some hard things 


Governments of both sides.” 


about the conduct of the Chinese with 
reference to this whole affair, and it is 
not our desire to add anything which 
might further embitter the feeling between 
the two countries. Besides, the story now 
before us speaks for itself. It admits of 
only one interpretation; namely, that the 
Chinese Commissioners have deliberately 
set themselves from the outset to throw so 
many obstacles in the way of the Con- 
ference that its proceedings shall be- 
come a mere mockery, and the Japa- 
nese Government will be compelled, 
for the sake of its credit at home and 
abroad, to renounce all participation in 
such a humiliating farce. We shall not 
fall into the common error of calling so 
tortuous a policy ‘Oriental,’ because 
there never yet was a manceuvre known or 
practised by Eastern officials which does 
not find a recognised place in the réper- 
toire of Western diplomatic strategy. But 
we shall say, and all thinking persons 
must agree with us, that China's subterfuge 
in this case—assuming things to be as 
the Chéya Shimbun represents them—is 
the acme of shortsightedness. Her states- 
men appear to be gravely bent upon mag- 
nifying into an international quarrel an in- 
cident which ought never to have emerged 
from the annals of a local police court. 
What has to be feared now is that, however 
the complication be ultimately arranged, a 
most injurious impression will have been 
produced upon the friendly relations of 
the neighbouring empires. The public 
would gladly assume that the Chinese com- 
missioners, inspired and perhaps directed 
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by a foreign barrister who naturally takes 
little if any account of the political 
issues involved, have pursued a course 
which is not carefully supervised, and if 
closely observed would not be approved, 
by their Government. But it is too much 
to expect that any such hypothesis will be 
generally entertained. The Cabinet in 
Peking must ultimately accept the re- 
sponsibility of their Commissioners’ con- 
duct, and therefore of the unfriendliness 
which, by bungling treatment and frivolous 
delay, has converted a trifling sore into a 
troublesome wound. After all, it looks as 
though we should be forced to conclude 
that the old-fashioned bayonet-and-bullet 
diplomacy practised by Western States in 
their intercourse with the Middle Kingdom 
was the soundest and most pacific in the end. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ee 


[Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or 
for the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom. | 


DOGMA AND MORALITY. 


To THE Epitor oF THE “JAPAN Mait.’” 

Sir,—Those whose duty, like mine, makes them 
wanderers for a large part of the year in the 
unbeaten tracks of Japan, share, I doubt not, the 
gratitude which I feel as the punctual post brings 
the broad sheet of your journal with its thoughtful 
articles and accurate news and the welcome though 
all too scanty notices which the telegraph affords, 
of the contemporary life of the West. 

Nor, I imagine, is our gratitude, as being most 
of us engaged in one occupation, less lively for the 
steady and efficient support which your advoca 
affords tothe great principles of Christian morality. 
The majority of us, too, see no reason for change of 
feeling, if at any time your criticism plays around 
medizval fancies, or stigmatizes the tradition of 
Geneva, or condemns antiquated methods of 
argument ‘and illiberal estimates of the people 
among whom we work. 

But the case is different, when, as occasionally 
happens in estimating the forces which make for 
the regeneration of Japan, you confine your advo- 
cacy to Christian morality, but suggest the irrele- 
vancy or the indifference of the Church’s creed. 

Now, apart from the fact that the Chris- 
tian Creed supplies, as we believe, the only 
answer to the greatest problems about which the 
thought of man can revolve—problems too which, 
as Origen said long ago, we cannot put on one 
side, [for we are made to consider them—this es- 
timate seems to us to conflict with the evidence 
alike of past history and present experience. 

1. In matters religious the first appeal is neces- 
sarily to the accepted teaching of the Founder, and 
here it makes no difference whether, with the Church, 
the Synoptic Gospels are accepted throughout as 
authentic, or with some controversialists of our own 
day only those passages in which their record is 
identical. In either case the centre of their teach- 
ing is the significant question “ Who do men say 
that Iam?” but with the answer to that question 
the passage has been made from the sphere of 
morality to that of definitive dogma. The same 
conclusion would follow, if one by one the con- 
troversies in which the Church has been engaged 
were passed under review. ‘Their history is at 
fault who have recently maintained that dogmatic 
discussion succeeded to the simple acceptance of 
the ethical teaching of Christ. As a matter of 
fact, it has accompanied it from the very begin. 
ning. Nor is it unworthy of notice that into by 
far the greatest controversy in whj ~hristianit, 
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has been engaged, that with Arianism in the 
Fourth Century, in which, as Cardinal Newman 
has pointed out, the Church’s victory was chiefly 
due, not to Councils and Prelates, but to the 
steadfastness of the Christian laity, moral ques- 
tions scarcely entered directly at all. In other 
words, the Christian conscience has always instinc- 
tively felt, that the life of the Church depends on the 
security of her dogmatic heritage. Is it likely to 
have been mistaken? 

2. No different result would I believe, be ob- 
tained from endeavouring to estimate the “ moral 
The more terrible 
forms of suffering and sin are probably not more 
common than in former times, but their existence 
is more widely known. The ignorance and 
degradation of vast masses of our fellow-men has 
forced itself upon the attention of us all. From 
whence is the remedy coming? Chiefly from 
evangelization and philanthropy, which are 
avowedly based upon and inspired by Christian 
belief. Other agencies must not be ignored, but 
they are of small account as compared with the 
missions and charities of Christendom. Beyond a 
doubt the philanthropists of our day, whether they 
compass their end by Words of Good Cheer or 
Works of Mercy, would in most cases be robbed 
of the force, which gives spring to all’ their 
endeavours, if once they had ceased to believe that 
the Faith of Christendom is the hope of the world. 

Now, ifas taught by its Founder, as hitherto 
understood by its adherents, as a beneficent 
working force in the world, Christianity has been 
inseparably associated with creed and dogma, it 
requires proof that its efficacy would remain un- 
impaired if it had been reduced to the imitation 
of a High Example and the practice of a moral 
code. 


dynamic” of our own day. 


You will pardon, I trust, the boldness of my 
criticism; for, after all, it is you, Sir, and your 
 fellow-craftsmen ” who to-day are the Masters 
of the thirty Legions.” 

Lam, your obedient Servant, 

EDW. BICKERSTETH, 
Bishop of the Church of England. 
Matsuye, Idzumo, November 13th, 1886. 





THE “NORMANTON.” 








To te Epitor or THE “Japan Mart.” 
S1r,—In your translation of the letter of my 
friend, Mr, K. Nabeshima, in reference to the Nor- 
manton affair, which appeared in your issue of 
the 16th inst. there occurs the following passage : 
— Either they were abandoned to their fate by 
the so-called ‘civilized’ Occidentals or 
generously sacrificed themselves so.as not to ob- 
struct the safety of the Westerns...” 
‘As it appears that this passage has called forth 
some criticism in certain quarters, I, being one of 
the gentlemen in whose behalf Mr. Nabeshima 
wrote the letter in question, deem it advisable to call 
your attention to the fact that the translation 
appears alittle too free, It should be as follows: 
— Either they were abandoned to their fate by 
the Western mariners on board, known as civilized, 
or, the safety of the Western mari- 
ners on board a er 
The original qualifies the Europeans as Seiyo 
Norikumi-in which may be translated as “the 
Western mariners on board.” It does not simply 
say “the Occidental” or ‘the Western.” Be- 
sides, the word “so-called” in your translation 
seems to be too sarcastic, compared to the original. 
Iam, Sir, yours obediently, 





K. SUEMATSU. 
Tsukiji, Tokyd, November 19th, 1886. 


SPURIOUS COPYING PRESSES. 


To tHe Epitor or THE “Jaran Mat.” 
Sir, 











T beg you will permit me to call| 








to the fact that there are a great many imitations 
of English copying presses already made, or about 
to be made, and offered for sale by Japanese. They 
are made, I think, from specimens of patented 
articles such as Charles Mordan’s, Skipper and 
East's, &. A Japanese this afternoon came into 
my office and I found him taking measurements 
and dimensions of a copying press without my 
leave. On asking him what his business was, he 
coolly requested me to allow him to take the dimen- 
sions, so that he could make presses like mine and 
sell them. I requested him to leave my office. He 
simply smiled at my remonstrance in reference to 
such a gross breach of the patent laws. There are 
several such imitations now in a shop on Hegt’s 
Hill which are being finished and which the curious 
can see on their way to business. I enclose my 
card and remain, 

Yours faithfully, 

Yokohama, 22nd November, 1886. 





B. W. 








REGULATIONS FOR THE CONDUCT 
OF TRADE BETWEEN FAPAN 
AND CHIN: 
aa ge 
L 
The Treaty of Friendship states that the mer- 
chants of each country shall be at liberty to 
visit and trade at the open Ports of the other 
country. Accordingly the Ports thus fixed by 
the two contracting parties are as follows :— 


Ports IN Jaran aT WHICH TRADE 1S PERMITTED. 

Yoxouama; in the Circuit of the Tokaido, in the 
Province of Musashi, in the jurisdiction of the 
Kanagawa Prefecture, 

Haxopars; in the Circuit of the Hokkaido, in the 
Province of Oshima, in the jurisdiction of the 
Colonization Department. 

Ozaka; in the Gokinai, in the Province of Settsu, 
in the jurisdiction of the Ozaka Prefecture. 

Kost; in the Gokinai, in the Province of Settsu, 
in the jurisdiction of the Hyogo Prefecture. 

Nucara; in the Circuit of the Hokurikudo, in the 
Province of Echigo, in the jurisdiction of the Ni- 
igata Prefecture. 

Yenisu-Minaro; in the Circuit of the Hokurikudo, 
in the Province of Sado, in the jurisdiction of the 
Sado Prefecture. 
to Niigata. 

Nacasax1; in the Circuit of the Saikaido, in the 
Province in Hizen, in the jurisdiction of the 
Nagasaki Prefecture. 

TsuxK1s1; in the Circuit of the Tokaido, in the Pro- 
vince of Musashi, in the jurisdiction of the Tékyd 
Prefecture. This is for the present called an 
‘open mart. 


This Port is supplementary 
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Suancuar; in the Province of Kiang-su, in the 
Prefecture of Sung-kiang, in the district of 
Shanghai 

Curtnkiane; in the Province of Kiang-su, in the 
Prefecture of Chinkiang, in the district of Chang- 
tu. 

Ninero; in the Province of Chekiang, in the Pre- 
fecture of Ningpo, in the district of Yin. 

Kruxtawe; in the Province of Kiang-si, in the 
Prefecture of Kiu-kiang, in the district of Tak- 
hwa. 

Hankow; in the Province of Hupeh, in the Pre- 
fecture of Han-yang, in the district of Han-yang. 

Trenrstn; in the Province of Chili, in the Prefec- 

ure of Tientsin, in the district of ‘Tientsin. 

Wenwane; in the Prefecture of Hongtien, in 
the district of Haiching. 

Cunroo; in the Province of Shantung in the Pre- 
fecture of Tang-chu, in the district of Fuh-shan. 

Caron ; in the Province of Kwantung, in the Pre- 
fecture of Kwang-chu, in the district of Nantai. 

Swatow; in the Province of Kwang-ting, in the 
Prefecture of Huchsu, in the district of Huyang. 
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inthe Prefecture of Kiung-chow, in the dis! 

of Kiung-sh: 
Foocuow; in the Province of Fuhlien, in the 

Prefecture of Foochow, in the district of Ming. 
Amoy; in the Province of Fubkie 

fecture of Chwan-chan, in the district of Amoy 
Tarwan; in the Province of Fuhkien, in the Pre- 

fecture of Taiwan, in the district of Taiwan, 
Tamsur; in the Province of Fubkien, in the Pre- 
fecture of Taiwan, in the distric of Tamsui. 
UL. 

The officials and people of each country shall be 
free to rent ground at the places which are fixed 
as open ports, but in every case the local regula- 
tions shall be complied with. Whenever ground 
is thus rented, the local shall be 
careful to ascertain that interference will 
be caused thereby to dwelling houses or grave 
yards, * and that the owner of the ground consents 
to the lease.* A fair price shall then be fixed for 
the ground and copies of the deed of lease, to 
which the local authorities shall affix their official 
seal, shall be exchanged between the parties. The 
private renting of ground without the knowledge 
of the authorities and compulsory leases are alike 
forbidden, It is also forbidden to rent land and 
erect houses in the interior or in places which are 
not open ports. When, afterland hasbeen rented, 
dwelling houses, shops, or godowns are erected the 
Local authorities shall be free to exercise supervi- 
sion from time to time. 

It. 

When a merchant vessel of either country visits 
an open port of the other country the Customs 
Authorities of the latter, or (in the absence of a 
Customs House) the local administrative office 
shall demand the ship’s papers, which shall state 
the name of the ship and her tonnage, and the 
names, ages and residences of her captain and 
crew, and shiall be duly sealed. ‘The ship’s papers 
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shall be submitted to the inspection of the Consul | 


or the Customs es of the open port 
question). vessels unprovided 
with ship’s papers are prohibited. In the event of 
a ship’s papers being injured or lost, on application 
being made to the Customs, provisional papers 
will be issued, and application for fresh ship's 
papers will be made when the ship has returned to 
the country (where she is registered). 
Iv. 

On the arrival of a merchant vessel of either 
country at an open port of the other country, the 
Customs shall send off an inspecting officer, who 
shall be at liberty to to remain at his discretion 
either on board of the merchant vessel in question 
or in the Customs boat. The expenses incurred 
by this proceeding shall be incurred by the Cus- 
toms, and therefore the inspecting officer shall not 
from covetous motives receive any fees from the 
merchant vessel. In the event of this rule being 
violated the officer shall forfeit the sum so received 
and shall be punished according to the law. 

v. 

On the arrival of a merchant vessel of either 
country at an open port of the other country 
the master of such vessel shall, within the period 
of one day, deposit with his Consul the ship's 











papers, and the manifest of the cargo. On 
the following day the Consul shall com- 
municate with the Customs Authorities and 


furnish them, for their inspection, with a state- 
ment of the vessel’s name, tonnage, and cargo. 
Should two days (twelve hours from the time of 
entry of a vessel are reckoned as one day, Sun- 
days being excepted) elapse without the arrival of 
a vessel being reported to the Customs, the 
master of such vessel shall be fined, for every day 
after the expiration of such day while he shall fail 
to report his arrival, $60 if the case occurs in 
Japan, and 50 Taels for every day after the ex- 
piration of such fixed day while he shall fail to 
report his arrival if the case occurs in China; the 





# The Chinese verison says “and that the lessee is able to pay 
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total amount of the fines thus exacted shall not 
exceed 200 Taels. The manifest shall contain a 
detailed statement of all the cargo. Should the 
total amount of goods on board be concealed, or 
should any fraudulent mis-statement be made as to 
the nature of any such goods, if such cases occur 
in Japan, the person guilty of such concealment 
shall be sentenced to a fine equal in amount to 
the Customs duty on the goods thus concealed, 
and the person guilty of such mis statement 
shall be sentenced to a fine of $125; and if such 
cases occur in China the goods in question shall 
in each case be confiscated by the authorities, and 
the master of the vessel shall be sentenced toa 
fine of 500 Taels. 














Should any error occur in the manifest it may 
be corrected without payment of any fee if such 
correction is made on the day on which the mani- 
fest is handed in to the Customs. If the error is 
not corrected within that time a fine of $15 will 
be levied if the case occurs in Japan; and if the 
case occurs in Chinaa fine of 20 Taels will be levied 
for every day which the error remains uncorrected, 
but, in no case shall the total amount of fine so 
levied exceed 100 Taels. 

Should there be no consul of the vessel’s nation- 
ality at the open port which she visits, the master 
of such vessel shall hand in to the Customs his ship’s 
papers and manifest, when steps will be taken in 
accordance with the regulations governing such 
matters. 





Vi 

When a merchant vessel of either country arrives 
at an open port of the other country she must, 
in addition to the manifest of her cargo which is 
handed in to the Customs, also furnish the latter 
| with lists of the ship’s stores, and of the duty-free 

goods (if any) which are on board, and demand a 
certificate of exemption from duty for the same. 
|Should any such articles be sold duty must be paid 
upon them according to the Tariff. Should any 
dutiable goods be entered in the list of duty-free 
goods with the object of evading payment of duties, 
the articles in question shall be confiscated, 
vil. 

As soon as the Consul has communicated with 
the Customs (as specified in Article V.) the 
| Customs shall at once issue a landing permit. 
Should the master of a vessel arbitrarily land 
goods without applying for a landing permit, if the 
case occurs in Japan, the goods so landed shall be 
be confiscated by the Authorities, and if the case 
j occurs in China the goods so landed shall be con- 
fiscated and the master shall in addition pay a fine 
of 500 taels, Both in landing and in shipping 
goods the Custom’s permit shall be applied for; in 
cases where this rule is violated the goods in 
question shall be confiscated. The transhipment 
of goods also can only take place after a Customs 
permit has been issued. Any violation of the rule 
shall be punished in Japan by a fine of $60, and in 
China by confiscation of the goods in question. 

VIL 

With regard to the payment of Customs duties 
by merchant vessels of either country, in the case 
of imports these duties shall be paid when the 
goods are landed, and in the case of exports they 
shall be paid when the goods are shipped. When 
the duties have been paid the Customs shall issue 
a certificate to this effect. 





The Consul when he 
receives this shall return the ship’s papers to the 
master of the vessel and permit the ship to leave 


the port. 
IX. 


The merchants of either country shall be at 
liberty to hire at the open ports coolies or boats 
for the transportation of goods at prices to be 
arranged privately between the parties concerned ; 
there shall be no official interference in such 
matters, nor shall any limitations be imposed as 
to the’particular boats or particular persons who 
shall be hired for such purposes. Should any 
secret trading take place, or should there be any 





+ Modification introduced in November 1875, 








attempt to evade payment of duties, the matter 

will be investigated by the Customs and dealt with 

according to the regulations governing such cases. 
XxX. 

‘The merchants of either country shall pay duty 
on the full weight of goods (imported or exported), 
less the weight of the packing material. With re- 
gard to this latter weight the Customs shall as- 
certain, by weighing, the exact weight of the 
packing material of one or two packages of goods, 
and the result arrived at shall serve as a basis for 
calculating the weight of the packing material of 
the rest of the same goods, Goods on which, by 
reason of their being damaged, it is impossible to 
pay the fixed amount of duty shall be valued and 
a duty of 5 per cent. ad valorem shall be paid on 
them. 

Xd 

When goods are imported in Japanese merchant 
vessels into an open Portin China duties shall be paid 
on them in accordance with the Chinese Customs 
Tariff. When goods are imported in a Chinese 
merchant vessel into an open port in Japan duties 
shall be paid upon them in accordance with the 
Japanese Customs Tariff. Each open Port in 
either country having its own fixed standards of 
weights and measures and of silver, the merchants 
of both countries shall be careful to observe with- 
out demur such local regulations. 

XIL. 

Should any production of either country be 
omitted from the Customs Tariff (on its importa- 
tion into the other country) the Customs shall fix 
the value of such goods according to the actual 
market price, and a duty of 5 per cent. ad valorem 
shall be paid. And should the owner of the goods 
decline to sell them at the price fixed by the Cus- 
toms, he shall be made to pay duty according to 
that price. 

XII. 

With regard to the anchorages and the places 
where goods are landed and shipped at the open 
ports of each country, suitable places shall be 
fixed by the Customs, Such arrangements being 
for the convenience of merchants, should dues be 
levied, no objection must be raised to their payment. 

In the case of officials or merchants travelling for 
pleasure, each country shall deal with such matters 
in accordance with existing regulations. In 
China the Consul shall undertake the duty of 
applying for passports and he shall hand them 
to the [applicants only after he has thoroughly 
satisfied himself of their identity, Care must be 
taken to avoid the giving rise to occurrence of 
difficulties through irregular proceedings. 

XIV. 

When Japanese goods have been imported into 
an open Port of China and the duty leviable upon 
them has been paid, Chinese subjects shall be 
free to transport them into the interior and there 
sell them after payment of internal duties at the 
various Customs barriers. Japanese subjects shall 
not be allowed to transport such goods into the 
interior of China themselves. In the same way 
when Chinese goods have been imported into 
Japan and the duty leviable on them has been 
paid Chinese subjects shall not be at liberty to 
transport such goods into the interior of Japan 
themselves. Should this provision be violated the 
goods in question shall be confiscated by the 
authorities and the offender shall be handed over 
to his Consul for punishment. 

XV. 

The merchants of either country may, at the 
open ports of the other country, purchase either 
goods of that country or goods of other countries, 
and may ship and export the same after payment 
of the Customs duties leviable on them, They 
shall not, however, be allowed to proceed into the 
linterior and purchase goods there. Should any 
|such merchant proceed into the interior and there 
purchase goods, the goods in question shall be 
‘confiscated by the authorities and the offender shall 


“hapagetoretts his Consul for punishment. 
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With regard to this and the preceding article 
the open ports in each country having been al- 
ready determined, the ‘Treaty limits shall in each 
case be clearly defined. 

XVI. 

In cases where imported goods on which duties 
have already been paid are taken to another open 
port for the purpose of being re-imported and 
sold there, the Customs, after satisfying themselves 
by inspection that the goods in question are in 
their original packages, that the latter have not been 
opened and that no substitution of goods has taken 
place, will issue a certificate stating that the duties 
have been paid. ‘This certificate must be presented 
for examination to the Customs at the port of re- 
importation, and if an identity is clearly established 
between the goods and the certificate in question 
permission to sell the goods will be given, and the 
importer will not be required to pay duty over 
again. Should any fraud in the shape of changing 
whole or any part of the original goods contained 
in the packages be perpetrated under cover of the 
pretence that the goodsin question are goods which 
have been examined and on which duty has been 
paid, such goods shall be confiscated by the 
authorities. 








XVIL 

With regard to the tonnage dues to be paid by 
Japanese merchant vessels entering open ports in 
China, vessels of 150 tons burden or more shall pay 
dues at the rate of 4 sen per ton, and vessels of less 
than 150 tons burden shall pay dues at the rate 
of 1 sex per ton. The Customs shall, on receipt of 
such payment from any vessel, issue to such vessel 
a four months? certificate, and for the period in ques- 
tion such vessel may enter and clear from any open 
port in China without further payment of tonnage 
dues. On the expiration of the said period of 4 
months a further payment of dues on the same scale 
shall be made. 





No tonnage dues shall be levied on vessels 
which leave for some other place within 2 days 
after entry without having discharged any cargo; 
if, however, this period of 2 days be exceeded the 
full amount of tonnage dues fixed shall be levied. 
o other charges except tonnage dues shall be 
levied upon merchant vessels. 

When Chinese merchant vessels enter an open 
port of Japan they shall pay no tonnage dues, but 
an entrance of $15 and aclearance fee of $7 shall 
be levied. 





XVIII. 

In the case of merchant vessels of either country 
which put into an open Port for a short time 
either to buy articles required for the use of the 
ship, or through stress of weather, and which do 
not engage in trade, a statement of the cargo need 
not be handed in to the Customs. If, however, 
any such vessel engages trade, a state- 
ment of the cargo shall be furnished in the 
manner prescribed, and duties shall be paid. 
When it is desired to land and store cargo in 
order that a vessel may be repaired, application 
must be made to the Customs, and, upon the 
receipt of a permit for that. purpose, such cargo 
may be landed. When the repairs to the vessel 
are completed and she reships this cargo and 
leaves the Port no dues shall be levied. Should 
any goods Le sold after they have been landed and 
stored, duty shall be paid on them according to the 
‘Tariff. 








XIX. 
Should a merchant vessel of either country bring 
(to the other country) prohibited goods, should the 








case occur in Japan, the goods in question shall be 
confiscated by the authorities, and should the case 
occur in China, the goods shall be confiscated by 
the authorities, and the vessel in question shall be 


expelled from the Port and shall be forbidden to 
trade in any open Port of China, 





SK. 
When ships of war of cither country enter and 
clear at any Port of the other they shall make no 


report tu the Customs authorities, nor shall they 
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be examined by them. All articles required for 
the use of such ships shall be duty free. But 
should any articles belonging to any such ship 
be landed and sold duty must be paid on them 
according to the Tariff. 

XXL. 

Should the Authorities at the open Ports of 
cither country build warehouses for the storage of 
the goods of the merchants of the other country, 
the regulations respecting such warehouses shall 
be determined separately by each country. When 
goods are thus warehoused the payment of duty 
upon them will be postponed fora time; when they 
are sold, both duties and storage charges shall be 
paid. When such goods are transferred to another 
Port only the storage charges shall be paid; the 
Sustowis duties will not be levied. 

XXIL 

The export from either country of rice, wheat, or 
other cereals used for food, except to another Port 
in the same country, is forbidden, With regard to 
such provisions as are required for the use of the 
sailors or passengers on board ship, an estimate of 
the quantity required shall be handed 
Customs and, a permit having been received from 
them, the article in question may be purchased. 

XXIIL 

Japanese merchant vessels are forbidden to ship 
from the two ports of Teng-chiu and Newchang 
the soy-bean or the oil extracted from What- 
ever quantities, however, of these articles which 
are bought at other open ports in China may be 
exported after payment of the duty as fixed by the 
Tariff. 








in to the 








XXIV, 

Saltpetre, sulphur, and white lead being all arti- 
cles which are used for military puiposes, the 
Chinese authorities will import them directly on 
their own order; Japanese merchants, however, 
who liold a genuine order of the Chinese authori- 
Lies for such goods in writing, may import them at 
the open ports in China. Should such articles be 
sold secretly, the offender shall be arrested and 
shall be sentenced to punishment according to the 
law, the goods being confiscated. 

Japanese merchants also shall not be permitted 
to buy secretly at the open ports in China Chinese 
saltpetre, sulphur, and white lead, and export the 
same. If this rule is violated the articles in ques- 
tion shall be confiscated by the authorities, and the 
offender shall be punished according to the law. 

XXV. 

The merchants of each country are forbidden to 

buy or sell and to import or export all prohibited 





goods such as gunpowder, ammunition of all sizes, 
cannon, rifles, and all material of war of what- 
soever kind, including supplies for the cavalry of 
the Northern districts of China. 
is violated the goods in question will be con- 
fiscated by the authorities, and the offenders will 
be punished according to the laws of their re- 
spective countries. 


If this rule 


XXVL 

The copper coins of each country shall not be 
exported, except to another Port in the same 
country in accordance with the Regulatioris on this 
subject. Should any merchant secretly trade in 
such copper money he shall be arrested and the 
coins in question shall be confiscated. 

Japanese merchants are forbidden to export salt 
produced in the interior of China, and it is also 
forbidden to import and sell Japanese salt in 
China. Persons violating this rule shall be 
punished in each case according to the law. 
<VIL. 

Should a vessel of either country visit and trade 
secretly at an unopened port in the other country, 
the vessel shall be detained by the local authori- 
tics, and, if the case occurs in Japan, the cargo of 
sted anda fine of $1,000 
exacted ; if the case takes place in China both 
the vessel 
the authorities. 











the vessel shall be confis 





and her cargo shall be eon 
In every case the matter shall be 
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reported to the Consul (of the country to which 
the vessel belongs) for his information. 
XXVIILE 

Sheuid there be in the Tarifis of either country 
any articles which are entered in the Import 
Tariff but do not appear in the Export Tariff, 
when such articles are exported they shall pay 
the duty specified in the Import Tariff; and should 
there be articles which are entered in the Export. 
Tariff but do not appear in the Import Tariff, 
when such articles are imported they shall pay the 
duty specified in the Export Tariff. 

XXIX, 

Should a merchant vessel of either country be 
shipwrecked on the coast of the other country, the 
local authorities shall take the necessary steps in 
the matter and shall forward the shipwrecked 
persons to their Consul at an open Port witha 
report of the case, and cause him to take charge 
of them. 

Should a merchant vessel also be attacked by 
pirates at sea the local authorities shall take the 
necessary steps and shall, without fail, arrest the 
offenders, and having recovered the stolen goods, 
send them to the Consul with a report of the case, 
in order that they may be restored to the owners. 
Should the robbers be arrested but should it be 
impossible to recover the stolen property, the of- 
fenders shall be punished according to the law, 
but no compensation shall be made (by the autho- 
tities concerned) for the stolen property. 

XXX, 

Should the Customs authorities at the open Ports 
of either country, having regard to the position of 
affairs, establish regulations for the punishment of 
secret trading and the evasion of Customs Duties, 
and put such regulation into force, the merchants 
of the other country shall comply with these re- 
gulations, 








RK, 

Should at any future time a case arise which is 
not provided for in the Customs Regulations ob- 
served by the merchants of each country at the 
open ports of the other the Consul (at the open 
port of the country in which the case arises) shall 
report the fact to his Minister residing at the Capi- 
tal of the country in question, and the said Mini- 
ster shall settle the matter by communication and 
negotiation with the Government of the other 
country concerned. 








XXXIL 

Should at any future time both contracting 
parties desire to revise the Regulations nowagreed 
upon, the period of 10 years from the date of the 
exchange of ratified copies of this agreement is 
fixed as the limit of time (which must elapse before 
a revision can take place). 

The details of such revision must be settled 
beforehand § by means ef communications and 
conferences (between the two parties). 

XXXII 

The Trade Regulations and the Tariff now 
agreed upon by both countries shall be observed 
in the same way as the Treaty of Friendship, and 
no changes shall be made in them. 

Accordingly, the Plenipotentiaries of both coun- 
tries have how affixed their signatures and seals 
thereto, and do hereby cause them to come into 
force immediately. 

Dated the zgth day of the 7th month of the 4th 
year of Meiji. 

Dated the 2gth day of the 7th month of the roth 
year of Tung-chi. 











(September 13th, 1871.) 
Translated by Jonn H. Gunpins, Acting Japa- 
nese Secretary, H.B.M. Legation. 


Certain modifications were introduced into the 
Trade Regulations at a subsequent date by means 
of correspondence which passed between the Chi- 
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nese Government and the Japanese Minister at 


Peking. 

‘The first of these is recorded in a Note of the 
26th November, 1875, addressed by the Chinese 
Government to the Japanese Minister at Peking 
in reply to a despatch received from him, and 
relates to the 28th Article of the Trade Regulations, 
by which it was agreed that any articles enume- 
rated in the Import ‘Tariff but not specified in the 
Export Tariff when exported from the open ports 
of either country should pay duty according to the 
Import Tariff, and similarly that articles enume- 
rated in the Export Tarifi but not specified in the 
Import Tariff, when imported into the open ports 
of either country should pay duty according to the 
Export Tariff. 

In vi the representations made by 
the Japanese Minister on this point, the Chi- 
nese Government agreed to a modification of 
this article, by which it was arranged that 
such articles when imported into or exported 
from Japan should, in conformity with the provis- 
sions of the Treaties between Japan and western 
Powers bearing on this point, pay in each case 
aduty of 5 per cent. ad valorem; but that when 
imported into or exported from China the system 
laid down in Art. 28 of these Regulations should 
be adhered to. 

The second modification is recorded in the same 
note and relates to the Sth article of the Trade 
Regulations, which regulates the procedure to be 
followed in the case of ships clearing from open 
ports in either country. 

The Chinese Government agreed to a modifica- 
tion of this article by which it was arranged that 
when Chinese merchant vessels cleared from open 
ports in Japan 24 hours’ notice of the intention to 
clear should be given to the Customs, but that in 
the case of Japanese vessels clearing from Chinese 
ports the procedure laid down in article 8 should 
be adhered to. 

The third modification is recorded in the same 
note and relates to the omission from the Trade 
Regulations of the stipulations in respect to the 
landing of goods between the hours of sunset and 
sunrise, and the closing of ships’ hatches by the 
Customs between the same hours. 

The Chinese Government agreed to the enforce- 
ment of these stipulations in regard to Chinese 
vessels visiting the open ports of Japan, and 
added that the subject would be discussed further 
when the date for revision of the Trade Regula- 
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tions arrived. 








MR, FUEN'S MEMORIAL TO THE 
KING OF KOREA. 
ig 
The Nichi Nichi Shimbun publishes the fol- 
lowing document received from a correspondent in 

Korea :— 
September, the Year of the Dog, 1886. 

I, Yuen Shikai, with much respect, beg leave to 
present a memorial to Your Royal Majesty. My 
official stay in this country has already extended 
over a period of five years. As early as the au- 
tumn or winter of the year of the Horse (1881), I 
fully perceived that Your Majesty was industrious 
in ihe work of ruling your country, sparing no 
pains to promote the wealth and’ increase the 
strength of the people. But [ now observe that 
the country is on the point of disorganization, the 
people weak and poor, and the whole situation as 
dangerous as that of an egg suspended by a slender 
thread. Is not the actual condition of the country 
very far from realizing Your Majesty's wishes? 
If Your Majesty lay the blame on yourself, the 
nation will feel uneasy; and yet it is not allowable 
to hold the Ministers answerable for it, as any 
such course would have the effect of punishing the 
innocent. The true cause lies in this circum- 
stance, that, while the Government is really de: 
ous of promoting the welfare of the nation, a 
certain class of narrow-minded persons prevent 
the wishes of the Government from being carried 
out. If it is desired to rule the country in a pro- 
per manner, the aimless policy of the past few 
years must be entirely abandoned. It will be im- 
possible to secure good administration of the 
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national affairs if such a policy as that of the past be 
adhered to; nay more, disturbances and civil commo- 
tion will be sure to take place. Look at the affairs 
of the nation in the year of the Monkey (1884). 
Kim Yo-kun and otliers led Your Majesty astray 
by submitting to Your Majesty various selfish 
plans and schemes, and when at length they pro- 
ceeded to slaughter with their own hands the 
Ministers of State, things had gone too far to be 
stopped before leading to serious consequences. 
Consider their words and acts; there is a wide 
difference between the two. Your Majesty will 
see that these narrow-minded persons’ poi- 
soned the mind of their Royal master by their 
pernicious eloquence. In their endeavours to obtain 
power, they professed to strengthen the country by 
wviting foreign help, while’ really plotting to 
plunge Korea into disorder. ‘The baneful influ- 
ence of such people does not pass away quickly. 
Had Your Majesty looked into the intentions and 
scrutinized the actions of Kim Yo-kun and others 
before the 17th October, and, suspecting them, 
taken steps to prevent’ their plot from being 
carried out, the afiair would not have reached the 
dimensions it actually did assume. Had their 
long meditated scheme of wickedness been success- 
fully carried out, and had the disastrous course 
of events reached its fatal consummation, Your 
Majesty’s innocence would have remained obscured 
for hundreds and thousands of years without 
hope of being ever cleared. It was extremely for 
tunate that the trailors were speedily defeated, 
and tranquillity and order once more evolved from 
danger and chaos. I then thought that the 
plottings of malcontents would never again as- 
sume serious dimensions, an example having been 
set for future warning. [also thought that Your 
Majesty's country had then passed through a 
critical point in its history. Subsequently went 
home on leave, and after spending there a few 
months, | again came here last winter to resume 
my official duties, when, to my extreme surprise, I 
discerned disquieting signs in the tendency of 
affairs. Accordingly, I warned Your Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters day and night until my tongue became dis- 
tended and my lips parched, and hoped that Your 
Majesty would be pleased to maintain for ever the 
safety of the country and the welfare of the nation, 
In so doing, I for the time forgot that my influence 
was weak and my natural parts insignificant, and 
I failed to reflect that my empty words would 
be of no avail. Then the affair of July last made 
its appearance, Now, small-minded persons, who 
are without influence, and base in mind, generally 
seek to possess wealth and are envious of power. 
Being without influence, they attempt to arrest 
Your Majesty’s attention by means of eloquence, 
and being base in mind, they do not think it 
shame to approach Your Majesty by means of 
flattery and. adulation. After enjoying Your 
Majesty's intimacy and confidence for some time, 
they begin to present to Your Majesty various 
plans for making the country rich and strong and 
thus seek to delude Your Majesty with wild projects. 
Your Majesty ought of course to introduce reforms, 
so as to sirengthen the position of the Government. 
But it must be remembered that the attempts of 
these worthless persons are intended to revolutionize 
the Government, and destroy the Ministers, in 
order to make themselves wealthy and influential, 
even at the expense of the country’s inde- 
pendence and welfare. Illustration is not difficult 
to find; think of the case of Kim Yo-kun. But 
happily, the delusive advice and artful projects of 
such men can be easily detected. Your Majesty 
would do well to cause the preservation of the 
advice and counsels presented to Your Majesty 
by Kim Yo-kun and others, and, keeping the docu- 
ments by you, to read and reflect upon them at 
leisure. If any persons offer to give Your Majest 
counsels coinciding with those contained in su 
documents, Your Majesty ought to treat them as if 
they were Kim and others ; and should Your Ma- 
jesty please to compare what they say with what 
they do, Your Majesty will find the twoat variance 
with each other. This is only a plain and easily 
comprehensible method of treating people; never- 
theless it is the best method available for Your 
Majesty. Small-minded persons, who recommend 
themselves, are seldom without some scheme of 
making the country rich and strong. Let them for 
a moment assume control over the national affairs. 
If they do not plunge the Government into disorder 
and confusion, I, Shikai, will ask their forgive- 
ness by forfeiting my eyes and cutting out my 
tongue. Having during my five years’ residence 
here several times presented my views to Your 
Majesty, I cannot remain at the persent critical 
moment indifferent to the danger of the situation, 
and neglect to think of some mode of remedy. 1 
shall count it as my greatest happiness, should 
it please Your Majesty to reflect that effective 
medicines are bitter to the taste, and should Your 
Majesty spare me the regretful tears of Mei 
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Kankiu, 1 humbly accompany this document with 
my suggestions on ten urgent measure of State, 





which Your Majesty may be plea 





ed to adopt. 
‘Ten Urcent Measures or Srare. 

(1.) Tae ApvointMenr or MINISTERS FROM 
Herepirary Hou —Members of hereditary 
families are aware that their interests are indis- 
solubly bound up with those of the country at 
large. Their rank being already distinguished 
and their pensions honorable, their thoughts 
are turned to the promotion and perpetuation 
of the safety of the country and the dynasty. 
By promoting the welfare of the country they 
secure that their rank and pensions will last for 
ages; and if the dynasty is maintained for ever, 
they know that their fame will Le handed down 
to unknown generations. Moreover, among the 
members of ‘hereditary families there are not 
wanting men of experience and righteousness, who, 
if incapable of striking achievements, will at least 
keep the Government from corruption. If Your 
Majesty should decide to put confidence in such 
men, the people will be contented and the country 
safe, and, once appointed, Your Majesty ought 
not to doubt them. If there is any thing doubtful 
about them, Your Majesty had better not appoint 
them. Proceeding in this way, good administration 
will be secured. 

(2.) Tre Trearmenr or Minor OFiciats.— 
Minor officials are intent only on promoting their 
own self-interest and do not care about the peace 
or welfare of the country. When they once suc- 
ceed in gaining power, they set themselves to win 
the confidence of men by trifling acts of loyalty 
and faith ; they please people by measures of Small 
benevolence and questionable ingenuity. ‘They 
exhaust every term of flattery and every device of 
cunning, and in extreme ‘cases, they will not 
scruple to sell their country. Intent upon gaining 
repute, one cannot tell what policy they may use ? 
It_is almost impossible to cnumerate all the 
evils they are capable of doing. Small-minded 
people indeed are not without useful qualities, 
but they are only useful when employed in 
departmental work, They are not fit to be 
admitted into the Royal presence or to have a 
share in determining ‘the national politics. Had 
Kim Yo-kun, Bok Eiko, Bok Eishok, and others 
been excluded from Your Majesty’s confidence 
and employed simply in the management of the 
business of departmental offices, the country would 
have been spared the coup d'état of the year of the 
Monkey (1884). 


(3.) THz Disrrisution or Power.— The 
capacity of one man is decidedly uncqual to the 
task of managing all the complex affairs of State. 
Even such sages as Gyé and Shun give illustra- 
tion of the truth of this statement. When every 
afiair, great and small, is decided by the Sovereign 
alone, various corruptions and evils must follow 
one after another, and small-minded persons will 
plot secretly to gain power. Though the reins 
of State appear to centre in the person of the ruler, 
yet in truth they are in the hands of inferior offi- 
cials. This has been the case in every country 
in ancient and modern times. Therefore, let Your 
Majesty’s competent officials be entrusted with the 
management of the business of administration, 
leaving in Your Majesty’s hands only the supreme 
control over all. Your Majesty will then have to 
consider the general features of administration and 
to maintain discipline among the servants of the 
State. In this way, the work of administration 
will be effected without labour, and order main- 
tained without confusion. 

















(4) Tue Wiswinc or rue Hearrs or tHe 
Prore.—aAt present the hearts of the people are 
wandering and they must be won back speedily. 
‘The hearts of the people are the foundation of a 
State. When the foundation is shaking, the super- 
structure can never be safe. In saying that the 
hearts of the people must be won, I do not mean to 
maintain that they are to be won by measures 
of petty benevolence. Of late years, climatic 
and epidemic calamities have reduced the people 
to the last degree of misery. Select one or 
two of the mest urgent evils, and try to 
remedy them by every possible means; ~ and 
then let your Majesty’s Ministers appoint proper 
Governors of provinces, who will endeavour, in 
harmony with the wishes of the inhabitants, to re- 
move evils and to develope the national industries. 
The people will them turn their affection to Your 
Majesty's Government as quickly as sound results 
from the striking of two objects, and as surely as 
shadows take the shape of the object by which 
are cast. 

(5.) THE Removar or Svusrictox.—Hitherto 
superiors and inferiors have viewed each other with 
suspicion, and every one has looked after his own 
private interest. This the reason why the national 
welfare has daily declined. In order to restore the 
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administration to health and activity, suspicion | 
must be removed from the minds both of Your 
Majesty and Your Majesty’s servants. Remove 
from office those officials who cannot but be 
suspected, and employ those who can be trusted, 
so that every man will be able to serve Your Ma- 
jesty to the uimost of his capacity. When suspicion 
is thus removed, Your Majesty’s servants will grate- 
fully endeavour to remedy the present evils in har 
mony with Your Majesty’s wishes ; and the aspect 
of political affairs will daily improve. 








(6.) Ecoxony.—The received rule of economy 
in ancient as well as modem times has been to| 
expend according to the amount of revenue. But 
of late years Your Majesty’s treasury has been, 
empty aiid the public debts liave been increasing in | 
amount, while, on the other hand, nothing has been 
done to show for the money spent. The truth is that 
money has been spent upon works which might as 
well have been deferred, but which have been 
undertaken by the small-minded of Your Majesty’s 
servants, whose sole object is to promote their 
own private interest. Such works, for instance, as 
the erection of buildings for the Bureau of Ar- 
chives, ete., and such matters as the purchase 
of steamers, eic., are no doubt good in themselves, | 
but in the present state of affairs in this country, 
they are not of any urgent importance. What 
is now most pressingly needed is to bring the 
administration of home affairs into order, to deve- 
lope the resow ces of the country and to encourage 
habits of industry and economy. When the 
national treasury is full, and people enjoy com- 
petence and plenty, then and then only will it be 
time to carry out various public works by degrees. 
If, instead of proceeding in this manner, noattention 
is paid to the relative proportion of revenue and 
expenditure, and works for external show are 
executed, the finances of the country will daily be- 
come worse and the poverty of the people will be 
intensified. Unless measures are now taken to 
stop the present disastrous method of manage: 
ment, it will never be possible to remedy the evil. 














(7). Tue Secretion or Apvisers.—The sove- 
reign is the head of the State; and whether officials 
are able or not depends upon the mode of their 
selection by the monarch. Unscrupulous, small- 
minded people always long for the occurrence of 
some extraordinary event, for to them calamity is 
asource of bliss, and misfortune a harbinger of joy. 
They guess at the intentions of their Royal master 
and delude him with suggestions favourable to 
his supposed interests; they enchant him with 
charming conversation, and move him with 
alarming reports. Such people, so far from being 
allowed to come near the person of Your Majesty, 
ought to be punished. In listening to advice, 
Your Majesty ought to consider first of all whether 
it is in harmony with reason and fact or not. If 
these is any falsification of truth in it, Your Ma- 
jesty had better remove the adviser far away 
from court, 0 that room may be made for true 
advisers, When unfaithful advisers are suffered 
even awhile, their number will increase daily, while 
that of righteous counsellors will daily decrease. 
This is by no means conducive to the welfare ot 
the nation. The reason why King Bu of the Sha 
dynasty prospered, while King Cha of the Ketsu 
dynasty declined, was that, while the one listened 
only to the advice of good men, the other listened. 
to that of bad men. In the face of such a warn- 
ing, judgment ought to be used in the selection of 
advisers. 

(18.) Rewarp anp Puntsument.—Rewardsand 
punishments are the foundation of a good admini- 
stration, and the bond by which the hearts of the 
people are fastened toa Government. Reward 
punctuslly and punish impartially, and then it 
will be possible to govern a State. When any of 
Your Majesty’s officials have rendered good 
service or have transgressed disciplinary rules, let 
the reward or punisiiment be just and rigorous, 
without in the last degree allowing. private co 
siderations to interfere on such occasions. Then | 
the laws will be respected, and the people will 
put confidence in the Government. 

(19.) Frienpsuir To \ FRrenpty Country.— 
The Middle Kingdom and Your Majesty's country 
have been mutual friends for several centuries, and 
the people of the two countries have been intimate 
from remote ages. Starting in the morning, 
the people of either country can reach the soil of 
the other by the evening of the same day. 
‘Phe two nations are, therefore, eminently fitted to 
help each other. If they keep on intimate terms, 
no foreign nation will be able to interfere between 
them, groundless rumours will cease to be circu- 


























| world, 


help of the Middle Kingdom, no foreign country 
can subject Korea to insulting treatment, Cause 
then the whole encigics of your officials to be 
turned to the work of administration and to the 
development of the resources of wealth, and Your 
Majesty will have nothing to complain of. 

(10.) Forrien Retations.—the foreign rela- 
tions of a country are watched by the whole 
and constitute one of the’ most impor 
nt branches of its national affairs. When the 
management of foreign affairs is entrusted to a 
proper person, and when treaty powers are 
ircated with courtesy and faith, a country will be 
sure to enjoy for ever the friendship of foreign 
States. But when its policy indicates no unity 
of purpose, it will not only be laughed at by 
foreign Powers but will also be viewed with feelings 
of suspicion, Especially is it ruinous to allow 
worthless officials to carry out selfish and art- 
ful policies by means of official position, If 
(very atfair of State, whether small or great, is 
controlled by the Ministers of State in council, no 
secret plot will be possible, much less will it be 
possible to originate such a disturbance as that of 
the year of Monkey (1884). What I have thus far 
set force is, | admit, very narrow in conception 
and unpractical in nature, but these ideas have 
long been present in my mind; and T think that 
Your Majesty’s Ministers ought to have spoken 
about them. Having heard that Your Majesty is 
noted for wisdom and decision, I have dared to 
present some of my thoughts to Your Majesty. 
My nature is artless, and Tam used to speak 
frankly and in a straightforward manner. I 
therefore implore Your Majesty's benevolent 
indulgence. 


























CAUSES OF EARTHQUAKES. 
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Professor Milne, F.G.S., delivered a lecture on 
the above object, on Saturday, the 16th Oct., at 2 
o'clock, under the auspices of the Rigaku Ky$kai 
cience Society) at Kotd-Chigakko (the old 
Tokyd Daigaku), Hitotsubashi, Tokyd, ‘There was 
a good attendance of the members of the society 
and their friends. ‘he subject of the lecture was 
illustrated by maps,—one showing the distribution 
of earthquakes and volcanoes throughout the world, 
and another exhibiling the thickness of the crust 
of the carth, Among those present were ‘Their 
Excellencies Atinori Mori and Admiral Enomoto. 

Professor Fujicka bricily introduced the lecturer 
to the audienc 

Professor Mitts that during the time he had 
lived in this country he had been asked many 
questions concerning earthquakes, and one of the 
most common of these was: What is the canse of 
earthquakes? Because he felt that he could not 
in a short space of time tell any one anything that 
would either be satisfactory to his questioner or to 
limself, he had always, however, been very evasive 
in his ‘answers. He ‘remembered that on one 
occasion he was beguiled into giving an answer; 
and his reply was that anything which shook the 
ground produced an earthquake, If a heavy man 
jumps on soft ground he causes an earthquake,—if 
a heavy wagon is rolled along the ground or a gun- 
powder mill explodes then there also is produced 
anearthquake, In the latter case it may be com- 
parable perhaps with some of the small shocks that 
are experienced in Tdkyd. Very many earthquakes 
may be felt at the Shimbashi Railway Station by 
steam condensing in cold water This produces a 
jarting, causing the engine and consequently the 
ground, to vibrate. There are earthquakes on 
a greater scale caused by the bending and break- 
age of rocks during the process of mountain for- 
mation, towhich he would refer later. Earthquakes 
occur at the time of volcanic eruptions caused by 
explosions of steam. Sometimes earthquakes are 
produced in one way and sometimes in another. 
Answers of this kind, however, are not satisfac- 
tory, because when stated in an off-hand manner 
they sound as if they were only matters of 
opinion. 

‘To be systematic he would treat this subject 
under three heads; classing together first those 
theories as to the cause of earthquakes which he 
would call wscientific: secondly he would speak of 
those which he would call guasi-sctentific: and 
thirdly he would speak of the modern, or screatific 
views, 

‘The unccientific views were palpably absurd, but 
still he thought them interesting. While looking 
over the last American papers, in the long accounts 
given by the San Francisco Chronicle of the earth- 












































lated, people will feel secure, and the country will 
be sale for ever, ‘The friendship between them | 
will then become deeper than mere intimacy on 
paper. If the people of both countries believe in 
each other, everything will go on very smoothly 
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quake at Charleston, he found that the negro preach- 
ers told their congregations that thedisturbance was 
in consequence of their wickedness; if they had 
heen better there would have been no earthquake, 
and almost the same things were said by white 
oe to their flocks. In the Fapan Mail of 


yesterday he found the same story echoed from 
Java, where the Mussulmen were praying to a 
mountain to cease its shakings, at the same time 
promising reformation in their mode of living. 
That earthquakes ate the direct result of man’s 
wickedness 1s an idea that has always been com- 
mon, and was specially so in the middle ages. 
About 1750, very many earthquakes were felt’ in 
different parts of Europe,—England even, which 
is not subject to earthquakes, being considerably 
shaken, This gave rise to numerous sermons, all 
teaching the same lesson ; namely, that if mankind 
would live a better life there would he no more 
earthquakes. He had collected a great number 
of such sermons and had them’ bound, and 
from them an idea could be obtained of the effect 
which earthquakes had produced on the minds of 
many people. Ina pamphlet about an earthquake 
at Palermo in 1706 it was said that for several 
days after the shock the people seemed to be ex- 
tremely humble and penitent, scourging themselves 
and doing penance, and in conclusion there was 
the remark that “it was generally apprehended 
that this was a mark of God's vengeance for the 
immorality of the inhabitants.” The ideas then 
prevalent are summed up in a little poem called 
The Earthquake” written in 1750. It runs as 
follows :— 

What pow'rful hand with force unknown, 

Can these repeated tremblings make? 

Or do th’ imprison'd vapours groan? 

Or do the shores with fabled Tridents shake? 
Ah no! the tread of impious feet, 

‘The conscious earth impatient bears 5 

And shudd'ring with the guilty weight, 

One common grave for her bad race prepares. 
From theories of this sort he passed on to deal 
ith a set of myths attributing earthquakes 10 a 
kind of creature living underground. Some time 
ago we were introduced by Mr. Hattori to a crea- 
ture called the * Jishin-mushi,” which was said to 
be covered with scales and to have eight legs—an 
animal, he imagined, of the spider type—by 
means of which Japan was shaken. Later on in 
history this became a fish, and now, at a distance 
of 50 or 60 miles to the north-east of ‘Tokyd, 
at a place called Kashima, there is a rock called 
the Kanime rock, which, resting above the head of 
the fish, keeps it quiet. A legend, connected with 
the rock runs to the effect that so long as the deity 
of Kashima exists there will be no more earth- 
quakes; and it was curious that although the sur- 
rounding districts were very much shaken, perhaps 
more so than any other part of Japan, it was really 
the case that, so far as his records showed, there 
were very few shocks near Kashima. Of course it 
was not difficult to account for this. One way was to 
conclude that his records were imperfect, which was 
not atallimprobable, Another method was to ima- 
ine that there wasat Kashima what the South Ame- 
ricans called an earthquake bridge—that was a set 
of strata which deflected earthquake motion coming 
from below just asa ray of light might be refracted. 
His reason for mentioning this myth was because 
the same story but in different shapes was common 
allover the world. It was of interest, not so much 
to seismologists as to people engaged in collecting 
folk-lore. In Mongolia the animal was said to be 
a frog; in India there was the world-bearing 
elephant; the Mussulmen had a world-bearing 
bull; in’ Celebes there was a world-supporting 
hog; and in North America there was a big 
tortoise, producing earthquakes. In Siberia there 
was a myth connected with the big bones that 
were discovered there—the bones of the mam- 
moth, an animal as big as two of Chiarini's 
elephants—and these were the remains of ani- 
mals that lived underground, the trampling of 
which made the ground shake. The people 
of Kamtchatka had a god called Tuil, who, like 
themselves, lived amongst the ice and snow, 
and when he wanted exercise went out with 
his dogs. These dogs were, it was supposed, in- 
|fested by insects, and when they stopped now and 
then to scratch themselves, their movements pro- 
duced the shakings called earthquakes. If one 
went to Europe there was a similar story. In 
Scandinavia, which was essentially the land of my- 
thology, there was an evil genius, named Loki, who, 
having killed his brother Baldwin, was bound toa 
rock face upwards so that the poison of a serpent 
should drop on his face. Leoki’s wife, however, 
|intercepted the poison in a vessel, and it is only 
when she has to go away to empty the dish that a 
few drops reach the prostrate deity and cause hint 
to writhe in agony and shake the earth. The 
lecturer had had ‘no means of collecting earth- 
quake fables from the southern hemisphere, but 
those he had described showed a remarkable 
similarity of ideas among various peoples as to the 
origin of earthquakes. ‘These, then, were the un- 
scientific theories. 


Nextci he quasi-scientific theories or those 
Opt Sata HRB Mhad! been some endeavour to ac: 
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count for earthquakes as parts of the ordinary 
operations of nature. One common way of ac- 
counting for earthquakes was to. suppose that they 
were produced by the action of wind compressed 
inside the earth. In two Chinese books that he had 
had translated, it was said that Yang, the male 
element so often met with in Chinese philosophy, 
entered into the earth and caused the,included ait 
to increase in size, which in its endeavours to 
escape shook the ground. Its efforts would be 
more violent beneath the mountains than in the 
plains, and therefore the earthquakes in the north 
of China (which was mountainous) were said to 
be more violent than those in the south. And it 
was supposed that when the wind was blowing 
strongly on the surface of the earth there was 
a calm beneath, and vice versa, ‘The same 
idea was present in the poem he had just read; 
and Aristotle, Pliny, and indeed mostiof the Greek 
writers, attributed earthquakes to wind in the 
earth, Shakespeare apparently held like opinions. 
In his Henry LV, we read :— 

Diseaséd Nature oftentimes breaks forth 

In strange eruptions; and the teeming earth 

Is with a kind of cholic pinch’d and vex’d, 

By the imprisoning of unruly wind 

Within her womb ; which for enlargement striv- 

ing, 

Shales the old beldam earth, and topples down 

Steeples and moss-grown towers. 
felt first near the seaboard and that they reach the 
volcanoes afterwards. Strange to say these volca- 
noes, instead of bending downwards, seem to be 
rising. Allrising regions in the world are volea- 
nic regions; take, for example, the South Ameri- 
can coasts like that of Chili, where shells and sea 
beaches were found at high levels similar to those 
now existing at the water level. 

The next theory he had to refer to was that earth- 
quakes were caused by faulting, or the breakage 
of strata while mountains wee being bent uy 
Every now and then a breakage takes place and 
one portion of the faulted stratum slips down. 
This could not be seen better than in the 
dockyard at Yokosuka, where there were seme 
beautiful illustrations of small fauits, Geologists, 
the professor went on to say, knew the ages of 
many of the mountain ranges in the world. Seme 
of the small mountains were very old, for 
stance the Urals. These are low and could hardly 
be recognised as mountains, as you can drive 
over them in carriages quite eas Coming, 
however, to the newer mountains, such as the Alps 
or the Himalayas, the wrinkling up of which may 
even yet be going on, it is probable that here w 
have fauhing stll taking place, and it is quite pos: 
sible that many of the earthquakes recorded every 
in Switzerland are due to this cause—viz 
goof strata during the process of mountain 
building. Now and again in India—in the nor- 
thern part along the foot of the Himalayas: 
earthquakes occurred which might Le due to 

this, We may 

























































some such cause therefore | 
conclude that in some countries this mountain 
formation, which was due to secular con- 





traction of the earth’s crust, gives rise to earth. 
quakes. ‘The next class of earthquakes. were 
those that tock place at the time of voleanic 
eruptions. When the. volcanoes of this country 
burst into eruption, it is known that many of 
the eruptions have been preceded by earthquakes 
Before Oshima erupted about nine years ago, some 
strong shocks were experienced, ‘after which the 
mountain began to erupt. According to Professor 
Prestwich, of Oxlord, we are asked to picture a 
state of things like the following. Rain which falls 
on a volcano soaks inwards. The mountain be 
comes more of less saturated by this water, which 
stands upat acertain level following the contour of 
the mountain, Deep down in the mountain this 
water may in a state of vapour and a balance is 
maintained between this vapour and the heated 
rocks or lava against which it may rest. Any 
movement of the earth's crust or of the lava in the 
volcano destroys this statical balance, water rushes 
inwards, and explosions will take place, and per- 
haps the top of the mountain may be blown off, as 
was the case with Krakatoa, ‘The lecturer men- 
tioned, in passing, that there is at present a very 
interesting crack of unknown dept to be seen on 
Asama-yama, radiating from tle craier. Vielent 
explosions of steam might, he pointed out, occur 
before the lava reached the top of the mountain, — 
and even when no lava was ejected. Directly the 
water was got rid of in the shape of steam the 
eruption would go on quictly, the explosions 
usually taking place at the Deginning, and not 
at the end, of an eruption. Proiessor Milne went 
fon to refer to the marked influence which the 
operations of a volcano might exercise on wells 
in its vicinity. They were told that the wells 
near Fujisan have undergone changes in the 
volume of their water, and that mi very well be 
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so, ‘There was a very sensitive well at N 
near Vesuvins, close t0 the foot of the mountain in 
fact, and at the time of eruptionsit nearly always 
underwent a change. After the explosions, when all 
the water has been dra 
water might enter the volcano, and then there would 
be steam produced by salt water, and a change 











ned out of a mountain, sea 











in the chemical ree. Sometimes diatoms 
have been found in the mud thrown from 
volcanoes. Now, let this theory, which the 


lecturer remarked had been sketched very imper- 
fectly, be applied to the facts in connection with 
earthquakes in our neighbourhood. Professor 
Milne directed the attention of his audience to the 
Jong line of volcanic islands which ran from 
TOky6 1,500 miles south in the Pacific, effecting a 
junction just in this district with the volcanic line 
that wentnorth through Hokkaido and the Kuriles 
to Kamtchatka. He often said to his friends that 
it was a very good thing that the ground was not 
transparent like glass, for if people saw the condi- 
tion of things under their fect here they would pro- 
bably wish to remove to another place. He thought 
that, unde: th the volcanic area he had indicated 
on the map, it was very hot indeed—he did not ask 
that the rocks should be fluid or even viscous—but 
still they must be very hot, and that being so, then 
the earthquakes would come from the side on which 
the water percolated down to the heated interior. 
After describing the process of capillary absorption, 
and showing that water could obtain access to the 
eartl’s crust against e nary pressure, Mr. 
Milne cbserved that the farther down they went it 
|would become hotter—till a temperature of 212° 
would be reached. ‘They might imagine, indeed, 
that at a certain depth a temperature would be 
reached where water would be split up into its 
components, hydrogen and oxygen. Also at a 
certain depth Capillary action would be destroyed 
by heat, and evidently, therefore, there would be 
a’ limit to the depth to which it’ could descend. 
[When it could go no farther there would be a 
balance established Letween the heated vapours, 
and the heated rocks—a balance, however, which 
would be very critical and would be disturbed 
by the entrance of more water or any move- 
ment underneath. Such a disturbance would be 
followed by an explosion, or explosions accom- 
panied by a tearing action, and that seemed to 
him to be the way in whicha great number of the 
earthquakes felt here in Toky 6 were caused. ‘The 
Jconditions, of comse, would be altered after each 

sion, so that the explosions weuld not follow 
another at regular intervals, but there would 
be certain seasons when they ought to be more com- 
mon that at others. Dr, Knott had pointed out to 
them what would Le the effect during: winter when 
they had a great diflerence in the barometrical 
pressure as compared with summer, and the earth's 
crust was in a weaker state, Aitention was also 
called to the accumulation of snow in northern te 
gions during winter as a cause producing a change 
in stiess upon the earth’s crust. Very many things 
might have an influence on the periodicity of 
cathquakes. A great number of people believed 
in the attractive influence of the moon; and about 
1850 it was supgested—indeed it had been fore- 
shadowed about 1703—that the moon. produced 
tides in the crust of the earth. It was quite 
possible that there were tides in tHe crust of the 
carth which would at certain times rise up, and 
we might be lifted further from the centre of the 
earth than at other times. ‘Therefore at high 
tide in the crust of the earth pendulums ought 
to swing more slowly than they would when the 
tide t. ‘The experiment had never been 
tried so far as he knew. Many people had ap- 
plied this theory in a different way by supposing 
that tides were produced in the fluid magma 
inside the earth, and that there ought to bea greater 
pull exercised by the moon when in perigee than 
when in apogee. Perry prepared tables to show 
that there was a slight preponderance of earth- 
quakes when the moon was in certain positions, for 
|example,that there were more when the moon was in 
petigee than at other seasons. From 1843 to 1872, 
20 years, there had been 3.200 earthquakes in peri- 
gee and 3,015 in apogee. The diflerence was a very 
small one, and from it he should argue that such 
tides did not exist—the figures failing to show any 
decided law. ‘This idea about internal tides had 
so been formulated by Kalb, who believed that in 
the inside of the earth a great mass of liquid 
existed, in which tides were produced. From his 
theory Falb has endeavoured to prophecy the 
occurrence of earthquakes. His idta, however, 
appears to be merely a development of Perry's. 
M. Delauney, another Frenchman, said that earth 
quakes were caused by the passaye of the earth 
through certain bands of meteors, and also by the 
passage of certain planets, Saturn and Jupiter, 
through these meteors. But M, Delauney did not 
make his theory clear; he simply said he found 
le the passage of these planets took place at 
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when there had been big earthquakes. Therefore 
he said that the rule of the past might apply to 
he future and consequently 1586, 1891, &c., would 
ye bad years for earthquakes. He simply said 
1880 would be bad for the world generally, and it 
certainly had been a bad year; there had been the 
big earthquake at Charleston; there was the dis- 
turbance in New Zealand, where the house he 
stayed in and the people he lived with, were all 
blown up; and there was the earthquake in Greece 
where some 300 people were killed. Possibly 
earthquakes were noticed more now than they 
used to be. As to sudden changes in barometrical 
pressure being the cause of the frequency of 
earthquakes, he very much doubted it. There 
were just as many earthquakes with a high as 

But these theories about wind, he thought, had 
almost ceased to be considered. The next were 
the electrical theories, which, though they were held 
very strongly by some people at the present da 
he would classify among the quasi-scientific. ‘This 
kind of theory’was a very old one indeed. In 
1760, Dr. Stukely, as well as Percival and Priestly, 
wrote advocating the theory that earthquakes 
were produced by electrical discharges. This was 
a.commen belicf among certain people living in 
California, who pointed out that formerly earth- 
quakes were very frequent whereas now they 
occur very seldom: That was quite possible; but 
the reason was said to be that railways had been 
laid all over the country, and the network of rails 
protected it against any dangerous accumulation 
of clectiicity, He was assured once by an old 
and much’ respected resident of Tokyé that 
when the rails were laid from Téky6 to Utsu- 
and Takasaki the earthquakes would 
Well, the rails were now laid to those 
places; and the facts hardly seemed to bear out 
the theory. ‘The following table shows the number 
of earthquakes in Téky® since 1879 :-— 
































TBI iscissssseseaes. 60, | ASSRr cassvec 32 
1880 leiee es 74 | 18840... 69 
1881 59 |. 1885 10. 67 
1882 45 





From this we see that there have been as many 
latterly as in previous years, so that the laying of 
the rails does not seem to have done much towards 
stopping earthquakes in thia part af the world. He 
did not deny that there were electrical phenomena 
accompanying earthquakes, but he thought they 
were the consequences and not the causes, of the 
earthquakes, Some years ago, Mr. Fujiokaand the 
<peaker experimented not far from this place with 
dynamite placed in a hole. An earth plate was 
located about 30 yards away from the dynamite, 
and a wire was led from the earth plate some dis- 
tance over the moats to a second earth plate. When 
the dynamite charge was exploded there was 
certainly a current produced, as was indicated by 
the strong deflection of a galvanometer needle at 
the pedi at the ‘wives . They attributed this te ches 
mical action; when the ground was shaken there 
was always greater or less action by increase or 
decrease of pressure in connection with the earth 
pine. Bralestor ‘Shida’ (gave’a umber” 46 3h 
Stances some time ago in a paper read before the 
Seismological Saciety as to the effect of earthquakes 
on telegraph lines. In Mauritius some years 
igo earth currents preceded several earth 
quakes, That such currents accompany earth- 
quakes he had no doubt ; but they seemed to him, 
as he said before, to be more the consequence 
than the cause. ‘The chemical theories were next 
among the quasi-scientific class. These were very 
strong in Europe during the 17th and 18th and up 
tillthe commencement ef the roth century. It was 
imagined that underground there were various 
substances, such as sulphur, nitre, vitriol, which, by 
their action on each other, resulted in violent 
changes, giving else to vapour, the sudden pro- 
duction of which in cerlain cases would shake the 
giound,. ‘The, fcat dekling’as 1o/the truih. othe 
Causes of earthquakes seemed to have come from 
De. Mitchell, who wrote a good deal on the subject 
of earthquakes about the year 1760, and whose 
original publication might’ be found in one of 
several volumnes of literature relating to earth- 
kes that were handed round the audience, 
Mitchell noticed that — earthquakes occurred 
chiefly in volcanic countries, and he thought that 
they might bein some way related to volcanoes. He 
observed that large quantities of steam were given 
off {rom volcanoes, and came to the conclusion that 
an eatthquake was produced at the time that an 
attempt was made to form a volcano ; that steam got 
in between ceitain strata andasitran between them 
caused pulsations, Professor Rogers, about the same 
time, in North America showed or endeavoured 
ta slow (hati: was-oot teats bul really lava: that 
ran along underneath the ground, causing it to rise 
and fall, and produced an earthquakes On the 
wholes the speaker thought it ‘Baraly. fain. 0 
ssify these views among quasi scientife theori 
figihattion ne See Dear 
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for it was certainly the case that they led people 
to think in the right direction. 

He came now to the moder views, 
investigations which had been made regarding 
the earth’s crust. He should assume that his 
audience was acquainted with the different re- 
sults that had been arrived at by astronomers, 
physicists, mathematicians, and geologists as to 
the earth’sinterior. There were a great many views 
held, and there was considerable antagonism be- 
tween some of them,—as for instance, the physicists 
and geologists. The former held that the earth 
must be as rigid as a ball of glass or of steel ; only 
a solid globe would satisfy the wants of these 
investigators. Others would have it that there 
was a hole in the inside containing a fluid, while 
many geologists believed that there was a solid 
nucleus and an outer crust, separated all round 
by a space containing a liquid or viscous magma. 
Sir William Thompson further proved Hopkins’ 
conclusions, and that the crust of the earth must 
be exceedingly strong and rigid. Turning to the 
geologists’ side, it was asked how was it possible 
to account for the form of mountains, which were 
wrinkled up on the surface, if the earth was solid. 
Many mountains, he pointed out, were folded up 
in the most wonderful manner ; as, for instance in 
the case of the Sierras and the Himalayas, where 
parts of the earth’s surface twenty miles in length 
were bent and folded till they did not reach more 
than six miles in the same direction,—the arch 
thus formed rising many thousand feet in height. 
These were not matters of opinion ; they were facts, 
which could be verified by any one who would put 
himself to the trouble of examining such moun- 
tains, Such bending and folding, the geologists 
said, must plainly have taken place in a thin crust, 
which was capable of bending and moving over a 
the fluid material underneath it. Besides this, 
there was the continual elevation and depression 
observable on volcanic coasts. Within quite re- 
cent times, within the historical period, elevations 
and depressions had gone on; the temple of 
Jupiter Serapis near Naples had been lowered 
under water, and reappeared covered with the 
borings of marine shells. These were facts, and 
not theories, and they went to show that the 
earth’s crust must bé flexible in some way. 
Not only was it flexible, but it must be very 
hot. Ifa boring were to be made right underneath 
the building in which they were met, they would 
find the heat increasing very considerably after a 
certain depth, The increase was about 1° in every 
45 feet—though some places were different from 
others—and it would be evident that they would 
not have to go far before they came toa point 
where the temperature was 212°. Physicists 
agreed that the carth was hot, but that it was kept 
solid by pressure. 

With these few remarks as to the condition 
of the interior of the earth he would now begin 
with those causes which in his opinion were least 
important, gradually coming up to those of 
greatest importance. In 18ST there was a very 
severe shock of earthquake in Italy, on the island 
of Ischia, at a small town called Casamicciola. 
Great damage was done, and the Italian Go- 
vernment appointed a commission to investigate 
and report on the causes of the disturbance. “The 
view entertained by certain investigators was that 
the ground underneath had given way and shaken 
the buildings; that caves had been hollowed 
out—or in other words evisceration had taken 
place. However, nothing indicating an action of 
this kind was visible on the surface; everything 
remained at its original level. In addition, under= 
neath the town there were many mines from which 
clay was dug, and no damage was caused to these. 
‘There no doubt had been small earthquakes pro- 
duced by this hollowing out of the ground, as fo! 
instance in limestone districts. Limestone was 
exceedingly soluble, and for that reason there 
were always caverns in limestone districts, for 
example in Shikoku. It was possible these might 
reach such a size that some of them might give way, 
and anything aboveat the time would be shaken. 
But as far as experience went, this giving,way usu- 

ly took place gradually and slowly. In England 
there are many salt springs, and by pumping up 
the salt water the ground pets hollowed out, the re- 
sult being a subsidence. ‘This, however, is so slow, 
that people only become aware of it after a num. 
ber of years by the walls of houses cracking. ‘These 
observations led the lecturer to the opinion that 
it was only in few cases that 
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very evisecration 
could produce earthquakes. ‘Take for instance 
a volcano like Fujisan. ‘Che whole of the mate. 
rial of which the mountain was composed 
come up fiom below, and that Leing, so it 








be imagined that some hollow place muct be left 
underneath. But so far as chservations had 
in Japan, the earthquakes did not come from the 
volcanoes. Eighty per cent. of them came along 
the seaboard, anda great many of them from the 
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sea itself. If they came from a volcano they: 
would be felt on all sides of the voleano instead of 
only on one side of it. Farther, by timing the 
shocks at different places we know that they are 
with a low barometer, and when it was falling as 
when it was rising, according to the observations 
he had made within the last three years. As to 
winds, these depended on the barometer, and 
sometimes an earthquake might occur during a 
heavy wind, and sometimes during a calm. Many 
of the big earthquakes that were recorded had 
occurred when the atmosphere was in a peculiar 
state, but he did not think that the state of the 
atmosphere had anything to do with the occurrence 
of the earthquakes. The principal cause of earth- 
quakes, specially the earthquakes in this district, 
is the explosion of steam; slight motions are 
possibly produced in the heated rocks beneath us 
during the process of elevation that is going on 
here which, destroying the statical balance between 
the heated vapours and the heated rocks allows 
water to rush inwards, which, flashing into steam, 
causes the explosions. Aller having had two 
or three big explosions there is a period of 
rest. If they wanted to know more about eatth- 
quakes, however, a great deal might be learned 
by observing the voléanoes. Certain volcanoes 
were used by fishermen to tell the state of 
the weather. “Those mountains were, to his mind, 
very sensitive, and it would seem that the balance 
between plutonic and surface forces was in their 
case a very close one. ‘The mountains and 
springs in’ New Zealand that had been blown 
up were very sensitive. From historical ac 
counts he knew also that some of the mountains 
in Japan were very sensitive; Sakurajima was 
such a mountain, and no doubt there were many 
others. Another method would be to observe the 
changes of magnetism in the rocks of volcanoes. 
Professor Milne went on to advocate, as he has done 
on previous occasions, the erection of a magnetic 
observatory on Oshima. Heat, he pointed out, 
destroyed magnetism, and it should be possible to 
note in this way the time when the voleanic rock 
became cooled, say by the entrance of a large! 

of water. He also referred to the possibil 
magnetic changes taking place close to the vicinity 
of such places as Oshima, Another mode of ob- 
servation, he said, would be the putting down of 
a bore hole, say’ 2,000 feet deep. He did. not 
think anyone could ‘tell what the result would be, 
though the geologists might tell them what stvata 
would be met with. It might be possible to learn 
whether the quantity of water varied at the time of 
earthquakes. Artesian water might be got also, 
and if that should be the case much expense in 
waterworks might be spared to the city; or on the 
other hand a supply of hot water might be obtained, 
which could be used, as in the case of Buda-Pesth, 
to supply the wants of the people. Something of 
utilitarian as well as of scientific use might thus 
result. He felt certain that lignite would he found 
in boring down, which could be used, in manu- 
factories as lignite taken from the same rocks is 
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employed at the Silk Factory at Tomioka. The 
experiment. might be an expensive one, but 
it would well repay those who undertook it.” His 


conclusion generally was, then, that earthquakes 
are caused in very many ways, the two chief 
causes being faulting and explosions of steam 
taking place in volcanic regions. Professor Milne, 





who was closely listened to during his lecture, 
their 


concluded by thanking those present for 
attendance. 
The proceedings then terminated. 





CRICKET, 
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Yoxonama Cricket any ATHLET 
Téxyd ann Seevices. 








The Cricket season was brought toa close on 
Saturday by a match between the Club and TSI 
and Services. The Club played with bu 
men, and perhaps the absence of four had some. 
thing to do with the poor display of ericlet made. 
Ie may be remarked that in vicw of the fact that 
only seven of the Club men turned up, it wa 
rather venturesome to underiake the mateh, and a| 

















| publicanism clean cut. 





seratch game micht have been better under the 
circumstances. ‘The wicket was pitched across the 
field. 





Messrs. Dodds and Edwards were the first to bat, | 
Sarratt and Macmillan bowling. In the former's 
first over Edwards was caught ont, splendidly hebl 
by Macmillan (with the left hand) at slip. Moll 
son took his place, but Dodds, too, fell in the next | 
over, howled hy Maemillan's fret ball, —a yorker.” | 
Hearne followed 5 and Mallison “made a| 
stand, 26 beng put together before the latter w 
caught by Griffiths at point off Macmillan, Molli- 
son's 22 comprised several cuts for two and three, 
and one-dcive for three. Litchfield, who joined 
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Hearne, fell to his first ball from Macmillan, 
Barlow, the next to bat, faring no better, being 
caught by Griffiths off the next ball but one of the 
ame over. Marshall, the last to go to the wicket, 
made two by a hit to square-leg off Macmillan, 
Hearne also cutting Sarratt for two. Marshall 
however, was caught by Griffiths at point in Mac- 
millan’s next over. The innings closed for 31. 
Sarratt and Macmillan opened the innings for 
‘Tokyd and Services, Edwards and Hearne bowling. 
After sending Hearne to long-on for two and 
giving a chance thereby, Sarratt played a ball of 
Hearne’s on to his wicket. Griffiths took his 
place, and, with Macmillan, made a long stand, 
both bats scoring freely and running the 
score beyond 30. They also succeeded in tak- 
ing the’ sting’ off the bowling somewhat before 
Macmillan was disposed of by Mollison’s second 
ball, Mollison having in the meantime gone 
on bowling in Hearne’s place. Mitchell made 
but a single, though at the wickets some litle 
time before a ball from Edwards took one of 
his bails. Duff joined Griffiths, and with the score 
at 54 the latter was caught and bowled by Molli- 
son, Kenny followed, and made himselt felt by 
some “slogging” straight across the wicket, Duif 
also punishing the bowling severely. One or two 
chance were given, however ; chances which would 
probably have put a different complexion on the 
game had the fielding been better. Kenny was 
eventually caught and bowled by Mollison—a very 
good catch, Larcom and Dening each added but 
two whilst backing up their partner, Duff, who was 
batting freely and well, before Hearne bowled 
them. Moss’ was the only other man to stand 
any time, and he and Duff made the most fruitful 
patinership of the afternoon. Both batsmen 
giving signs of being well set, and runs coming 


























treely—especially, oft Edwards, who for some 
reason or other tried a slow style, which will not 
improve his average—Mollison put Hearne on 





bowling again. With the score at 164 Edwards 
bowled Moss, and in his next over—Duli in the 
meanwhile hitting Hearne for another two—also 
bowled Pocklington, who was last to bat. 

the fielding lor the Club was decidedly poor, 
several catches having been badly missed ; and the 
only redeeming feature was Dodds’ good service 
“long stop.” We give below the full score 
and analysis :— 






























we Cues. ‘ToxyO anp Services, 
Mr. Dodds, b, Macmillan... @ | Mr. Sarratt, b. Hearne... a 
Mr W. Mr. Macmillan, b. Moll Son 19 
0) Mr. Grittiths, ¢. & b. Molli- 
aa | Mr. Mitchell, be Eawards 1. “a 
Log) Meo CM. Dut, not out... 99 
lacmillan © | Mr. W. j, Kenny, ¢. & b. 
c.Grithtis, b. | © Mell’son noon AE 
Macmillan tics a| Mr, Larcom,'b, Hearne cnn a 
Mz. Barlow, ¢, Gritliths, b. ~ | Mr, Deuing! b: Hearne a 


Macmillan vows | Mrs C1) Moss, b, Edwards 18 


bea wet UII 3 | Mr, Pocklington, b. Edwards 0 
b.6 Lb. wg 10 
3 166 





Bowuixe Axatysis, 








a Dalls, runs. maidens. wickets. wides. no balls, 
Me, Sarratt ose 48 1 1 Fi ° 
Mr. Macmillan, 33 0. a8 Wl a sogiier ania 
Me. Rdwards ... 173 1. 70 : 

Mr Hesmece Ge 2 -a3 F haelecginie 
Me, Mollison’<: Bs 2. 43 3 ea 






LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
ea 
(From ovr Srecia, Corrusronpent.) 





San Francisco, October zoth. 

Tuesday is election day, and for the nonce no- 
thing is talked of but politics—such as they are. 
Everything is very much mixed. In Pennsylvania 
aloné is the old issue between Democracy and Re- 
In that State Blaine and 
Sherman are warning the miners and ironworkers 
that there is great danger of an impending crisis 
which will throw all workmen out of work if the 
present high protection duties are reduced. To 
this argument Governor Hill of New York replies 
by quoting a letter written by Blaine himself in 
1883, in which the necessity lor a reform of the 
tani is clearly pointed out, Phe importance of 
the controversy in that State arises fiom the fact 
that it se © Republican fears that it is 
gving Democratic; which, in view of Blaine’s un- 
majority of 81,000 in 1884, would he 
very surptisiogy and would iimply a revolution in 
public opinion. 

In the two ether contests which arrest public _at- 

ion the old patty issues cut no figure. In Ne 
k interest is ccveentrated on the struggle tor 
the Mayoralty of thecily, In my last letter, I 
mentioned that the fight was. tiangular—Abram 
s 
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Hewitt being the Democratic candidate, young 
Roosevelt the Republican candidate, and Henry 
George the laboring men’s candidate. Roosevelt 
is falling into the background, and the contest 
seems to be between Hewitt and George. Both 
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are making speeches and wri 
each other. George is a ready talker, and a bright 
writer, as his books show; but on the issues in-| 
volved in the present contest, he finds his match | 
ia Hewitt. [think [ cannot do better than give | 
sour readers a few extracts fiom one ol his letters.| 
ZGreorge had written a violent appeal to the work: 
ng class to withhold their votes tom Hewitt on 


ng letters against 














the ground that he was a milliunaire. Hewitt 
replies : — 
Hexny Geonoe, Esq. :—Dear Sir—I fear that yon have reached 


in the dischssion between us that state of excitement which | 
have remarked in your bocks, in which passion usurps the place 
Gf reason, In the open letter adressed by you tome, i the 
morning newpapers, | fnd personal remarks approach so searly 
fo vituperation ‘that they. must render disayiceatie the further 
discusnon, which otherwise I would have been willing to hold 
with you in writing, but which [felt ttnecessary to decline on 
ihe Hettnamt—n ResishieUa-Wseh l'men comida Wye Oe 
tionsbie Language of your letter. In your frst communica 
you chargedme with the atroc ne of being a rich man 
Tovied he support ofr feiew cn atte wes oe 
erty. In my teply 1 took po hotice Of this issue because | 
Mipposed that un teliection you would bie ashamed of having thus 
Seuuried to the tmewern aire of -@ demacenes, Tet sme Your 
second letter you not aniy renew the chamger but at con 
length you ure that the preset contestis a struyule uf the poor 


against the rich, and ima speech made Last nila you are teported 



































tohave said, “Hereatter in polit cs millio will be on one 
side and the working men on the other." lus is an unmi 
Stakable etlort to array class against class, the direful con 





quences of whieh no man knows better than yoursell. In your 
frantic desire for office you seem not to hes.tate to wreck society 
to its foundation. 











With regret [notice your’ expression that my residence isa 
luxurions mansion in Lexington Avenue, and that Lam the for- 
tunate owner ot acomfortabie home inthe country. The house 
to which you refer was the | tof het honored father to Mes 
[Lite did that pure and noble soul out of whose name 
acter 1's ifs suspect 
that the = hig only 
daughier an fortune gained by 
honest in tus 
consecrated to the 
attack upon any one c nn 
















Trolonged t 
yp weeid be wade the grenad of 
<I w th him by the ties of felation 

Ships In like manner “the home sm the country” has been 

falned! by. the: saving tit Aiea." Hewitt oneut herfntertance: 

TE Sich’ Tam sure there is not a human being in this com 

munity so vile as to envy her thepovsession.. If there be such 

Pereature let him vote for yout for Msyor., ihe use which you 
de of my suppsed cwrenmstances is nn indication of the true 
which antenies your texrhingand doctrines and of the con 

tr woud. thiw from yout Success in any sphere in 
fh you could put your views into practice, Unless your 
career ts to diter fram that ef other amen who have tai 
timilardectines, | would advise you to be more modest in your 
denunciations of those who live im what yon term "hax 
mansions." lest when the new dspen-aton whic 

Should reach its intial. Gevelopment and the re-bstt 

property which it involves should occur, you should tnd yours 

Uitneed. off Jonury "by -youie- own fullowars and: be heist 

with your own petard. Lhe leaders of sucial revolutions have 

iten been known to inl abit the “mansions” of their victims, 
but never for a lung time, 




































In my letter of acceptance [was innocent enongh to state that 


parscualiieeuee Gould nnd neipings inthis elections But in bats 
Ef your letters you have been plessed to refer to my riches, i 
regard t# which and the use I make of what | possess yor are 

nly ap iKanrant aa you are presiniytuouse. Vow ans 
the voters of the histrict which | hate the lonor to represent i 
Congress by the assertion that they are pourci.asable ay a herd of 














cattle. [tis adistiict in which a united democratic nomination 
has heretofore been equivalent to an election, If the oll.ce were 
for sale, as you have charged, by the * politicians,” \hom you 





Tegardas so venal, money wiuid have been requited to get the 
homination from them, and rot to get the votes of the pecple. | 
trust that you will be gratined by the assurance that | have 
never expended one dollar, directly oF indivectly, In securing’ & 
nomination, and no human being ever approached me for money 
or inflaence as the price of his vote. So. far as the expenses of 
the election are concerned, [have mivariably pard. the weal and 
necessary assessments, and no more than the amount nf 
many years has been’ paid by the revular candidates for Cons 
gress, many of whom, as you well knw, have no superiiuous 
Biches, and most of whom can justly claim to be as ""pusr’” and 
a honest a4 you profess to br, 














If it will give any relief to shur’anniety on the subject [may 
state that, while | shall doubtless be compelled ta contorm to the 
objection: ble practive which levies assessments on candidates, 
[shall keep my contribution within such reasonalle and 
moderate lunita that none of my money will be availble 








purchase your supporters at the rate of $2 per head, the price 
xed in your letter. 
Timake this statement with a proper sense of humiliation tha 


aman gifted as you are shuld have pieced so low an estimate 
Promieg yonsthaynetcier the stceattionn ef the > gRgSNOR "or 
the pecuniary necessities of sulering citizens will be ied. to 
Heplete your forces, who, to judge by your own description of 
them, myst be. the order of men*who mma hed on London with 
Jack Cade and fellowed Falstatl tothe front. 

While the old proletarian Lattle is thus being 
waged in New York, here, in California, the 
situation is confused by the appearance on the 
stage of the ghost of the old know-nothing party. 
When Frank Pixley, on 4th July, delivered his now 
famous Know-Nothing speech, he knew he could 
rally round him a few choice spirits who were in- 
censed at the Irish and their servile obedience to 
their priesthood. But he did not dream that he 
was going to wake up a State. He seems to have 
done'so. By common consent, the mecting held 
last night at the Pavilion to listen to Wigginton, 
the native American candidate, was the largest, 
and by far the most enthusiastic that has been 
held in this State this fall. ‘The fullowing extract 
fiom Pisley’s speech last evening: will show the 
purpose and scheme of his new organization :— 


«This meeting to-night,” he said, isto decide whether Ame- 
ricans shall rule America and precerve it for theirs and their 






























Uescendants forever and forever, [tis ce:wiily a creat under 
taking that this young Hercules of the continent. should dare ty 
take the places of the two great parties that Lave heretotore ruled 





tis country. Meould not do this without p 
to patriotic Americans. The flow of akiens hire shoal 
pede or at least ret rmed. Its for this new puety b9 prochain 
ho man shail come to th's country unless with the intention 0: 
becoming a true and loyal American, ‘The prowl heritage of 
American liberty is threatened by aliens and an alien church: 
To this invading immisration we proclaim that our free selcols 
shall be preserved, and that there shall be no interference in our 
school atfairs by the priests of any church—either the church of 





ciples that appeal 
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England, the church of Mormons, or the church of Rome. This 

Anarrow-minded party. It is as broad as the continent, 
Tani no reliwion, but we say to relizion 
Stnot trast its ecclesiastical nose into our political 











wit I pullit, We declare against union 
tend th keep the ba “Anerien for 
cat. Why donot the two ¢ 
itor the working men dev! 





he pacipe 
Vixiey went on to say t 


Tabor of burope th 
at the 





is floseiog tothe 
rating of forcigners is cor 
put fis own son or the 200 
SLany respectable citizen there to learn a trae. 

“Coan ‘chiats, home rulers, boycotters, and every 
thing th Andiyy"" continued Mie. Pixley, "find thelr way 
to the United States, and averaue everybody else, and because 
they do cone we demand an absolute repeal of ost immigration 
laws. Through them riots and murder have taken piace. Ih 
Chncigo seven anarchists have been convicied, and, thank God, 
ther are to behuny for murder. Vee aretoll the time is mot ripefor 
thiepasty. It's sways tine to dothe rhe thing. Its ctwayet 
ta defend rour conntry, no matter whence those assailants may 
Goaies “Hus eontiies thar is disturbing. burmpe 4s coming to Ws 
Wercannot avd it. The boss we are ralsinge now must be 
prepared to meet it, snd must he prepored tu compel respect for 
fits countey in every criminal, whether native of torent 








tev compelled hi 



































Wesay to buglishmen, Germans, a.l foreigners—even irisiime: 
~it yo IL lopalty to foreign powers and potentates, 
e o Vitoria, then we will weleome you to th 








country, whether Cathobe or Protestant, Orangemen or other~ 
wise. That Wwe say to you Irishmen, leave your Uioughts of Ire 
Tand bebind you and cease your home-rule meetings. 


It is hardly expected that Wigginton can carry 
the State. He began work three weeks too late 
for that. But he will poll a vote which will stag- 
ger the two old parties, and will undoubtedly lead 
to the formation of anew one. In all probability 
the Republican Party will disband, leaving th 
Democratic Party alone to fight the native Amer 
cans; and after a few years of native American 
success, the old principles on which the nation was 
founded, which devote American soil to the use of 
humanity at large, and hold out the hand of we 
come to all, regardless of the accident of birth, 
will once more be triumphant. But in the me: 
time, the struggle will involve the. extinction of 
Irish-Americanism. Never again, from this out, 
will English efforts to govern Ireland be disturbed 
by interference from this country. 
































TYPHOON AT KOBE, 
a+ 
(eons Coendarounendh 

Yesterday, the 18th instant, Kobe was visited 
by a terrible typhoon, the destructive effects of 
which were felt in all parts of both Kobe and 
Hyogo. Fortunately the wind was from south, 
which, owing to the shelter afforded by the hi 
prevented the amount of damage which would 
have followed had the wind been from any other 
quarter. ‘The harbour was thus, to a certain ex- 
tent, sheltered by the town, but the sca must have 
been very high on the opposite shore of the bay. As 
it was, a Nippon Yusen Kaisha steamer was blown 
from her anchorage off Onohama Naval Yard and 
drifted a distance of three miles. ‘The Naval Yard, 
too, suffered very much, and after the gale presen- 
teda scene of wreckage. The stem of one of the 
sailing training ships in course of construction was 
knocked down by a heavy piece of roofing which 
was carried from one of the building sheds, falling 
with great force against it, In its fall it twisted 
the keel to which it was attached as if it had been 
paper, and tore away bolts as easily as if they had 
been made of something much less tenacious than 
copper. Another of the training ships, across the 
keel of which about 20 frames were erected and 
shored, suffered even worse than that referred to 
above. The whole of the shed under which it was 
being built collapsed, and the force of the gust 
was such that it hurled the king-posts against the 

mes of the vessel with irresistible force, carry- 
ing away shores and breaking down and burying 
the whole of the frames under heaps of broken’ and 
splintered timber. This was at 830 p.m., and the 
gale continued to increase in violence till about 2 
a.m. At about 12 p.m. the moulding loft and parts 
of other buildings in the Yard were blown down, 

In the town the principal damage is at the Kobe 
Club, the bowling alley of which fell at 9.30 with 
acrash that could be heard a long distance off. 
As viewed this morning, the only things unbroken 
area large mirror and a board upon which one 
reads that Braess, Thornicraft, Green, &c., each 
succeeded in making 300. 

On the Hill, a new house which was being built 
by Mr. Creagh, was blown completely down, as 
were two othersa short distance from it. Fences 
are down in all directions, and the trees both on 
the Hill and in the Settlement are lying over at all 
angles. 

As one meets his friends to-day 
question asked 
various houses in 
some of thi 
quake. 

Broken glass everywhere abounds, but, so far as 
Lean hear, no broken heads or deaths have cc 
curred, Had, however, the gale been from the 
direction of the Kii Channel, scarcely a house in 
Kobe would have stood, and the mortality must 
have been great. 
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TYPHOONS. 
eS Oa 

The following interesting essay is extracted 
from a Government Notification containing a 
Report on the Typhoons of 1884 and 1885, by 
Mr. W. Doberck, Director of the Hongkong 
Observatory :— 

Typhoons as a rule originate E. or S.E. of the 
Philippines in the trough of low pressure between 
Use two high pressure areas in the North Pacific 
and in Australia, which region is ‘Gcamieceed by 
high sea surface temperature. 

‘Their origin is not quite understood, but appears 
to be connected with an abnormally high tem- 
perature and humidity in some place in comparison 
with the neighbourhood. The hot air expands 
and ascends over sucha place, and the heat libe- 
tated by the consequent condensation of aqueous 
vapour enables it to rise still further. The air, 
rising to a higher level in the atmosphere, causes 
there an increase of pressure, in consequence of 
which the upper air is set in motion towards the 
circumference of the area in question. Thus a 
decrease of pressure near the surface of the earth 
in the hot and damp region, is effected, and the 
surrounding air is impelled towards it. This 
motion of the air at the earth’s surface into the 
area is of course contemporaneous with the escape 
of the air above out of the same area, andis further 
increased by the greater pressure at the surface of 
the earth in the Surrounding area caused by the 
outflow of air above. Thus it is seen that when- 
ever a limited area is hotter and damper than the 
neighbourhood, the wind must commence to blow 
straight in towards its centre, or rather in each 
spot irom high towards low pressure in a direction 
vertical towards the isobar. But air in motion is 
in the northern hemisphere deflected towards the 
right owing to the rotation of the earth except 
when at or very near the equator, and in con- 
sequence we have not traced typhoons nearer to 
the equator than about nine degrees. It is, how- 
ever, possible that they may originate nearer than 
that to the equator, as hurricanes have been en- 
countered at a lower latitude. But at the equator, 
the surrounding air continuing to blow straight 
towards a barometric depression would soon fill it 
up. Owing to the deflection towards the right the 
wind is caused to move in a curved path in to- 
wards the centre, and the centrifugal force in con- 
sequence developed, still further eflects it from 
the centre of the low pressure. Also the friction 
hetween the wind and the surface of the earth or 
the more or less disturbed sea surface retards the 
entrance of air into the central depression, while 
the upper air, subject to less friction escapes from 
the upper high-pressure area. Thus we see that 
once a cyclonal motion is started it tends to 
increase and to spread outwards. 

Of course it is not thereby implied that a typhoon 
may not originate within an extensive area of low 
pressure round which the air has already a gyra- 
tory motion inwards. But that such a condition 
is not sufficient to originate a typhoon is frequently 
instanced inthe China Seajwwhenite wind long 
the southern coast of China is K., in Tonquin N., 
over the Philippines S., and lower down in the 
China Sea S.W., without being followed by a 
\yphoon. That a typhoon may follow on similar 
cucumstances when other additional conditions 
are fulfilled is instanced in case of Typhoon VI. 
of 1885. 

But that a typhoon in the beginning of its ex- 
istence rather spreads from the centre outwards, 
than the reverse, is made probable both by the 
similarity between a typhoon in a very low latitude 
and a huge waterspout (Comp. e.g. Typhoon LV. of 
1885) and by the subsequent expansion of the 
typhoon in its progress. There is, however, the 
important difference between a typhoon and a 
tornado, that the latter is taller than it is broad, 
while the height of the former does certainly not 
reach four miles up, while its horizontal diameter 
may exceed athousand miles. Moreover, there is 
nothing to show, and it is rather unlikely, that the 
centre with the lowest pressure at any level above 
the surface of the earth is situated vertically above 
the lowest pressure at the earth's surface or even in 
2 straight line with the lowest pressure above and 
bclow its level, so that we are not entitled to speak 
of an axis in a typhoon, 

‘The enormous energy exhibited by a typhoon 
must be traced to the radiation of the sun, 
which heats the central area and effects the evapo- 
ration of water, to which the great humidity is due. 
This energy is partly spent in overcoming, friction 
between air and sea-surface and also between 
layers of air moving in different directions, but 

ainly in overcoming the former, and in raising 
quantities of air. ‘The energy is partly recuperated 
by the heat generated through friction, by the 
condensation of aqueous vapour, and by the 
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descent of air in the surrounding area. Whether 
part of the energy is drawn from the momentum of 
the earth is not known for certain, 

The high pressures surrounding the cyclone in 
a typhoon are plainly traced on our weather-maps, 
which although imperfect with regard to isobars, 
generally show the barometer to be rising from 
about 600 about 1,000 miles in front andto the right 
and left side of the cyclone, which rise is as a rule 
accompanied by clear and dry but hot weather and 
light winds of variable direction. It is much more 
difficult to trace the existence of a high pressure 
area (anti-cyclone) behind the cyclone, simply be- 
cause the barometer is in any case rising there. 
But apart from the question of the high pressure 
that may be supposed to follow the cyclone, there 
does not generally exist a fine weather area be- 
hind it, as the S. and particularly S.W. winds blow 
there very fresh, accompanied by overcast, damp, 
and frequently wet weather. Thunderstorms like. 
wise follow afier a typhoon, especially along the 
coast of southern China. This is easily explained 
in close analogy with land and sea breezes, as, for 
instance when a typhoon has raged in the Formosa 
Channel and is followed there by overcast, wet, and 
in consequence cool weather, while the fine and 
hot weather area continues to prevail in Tonquin, 
Hainan, and some part of the southern coast of 
China: the hot air will naturally expand and over- 
flow the cooler air, which will be drawn westward 
at the surface of the earth, thus generating a vor- 
tex motion round a horizontal axis, the recognized 
adjunct of a thunderstorm. The Easterly squalls 
occasionally felt here when a typhoon is passing 
northwards through the Formosa Channel are 
thus explained. 

From observations made here it appears that 
within 150 miles of the centre of a typhoon the sky 
is densely overcast with nim. clouds, accompanied 
by heavy rain and within 300 miles on an average 
90 per cent. of the sky is covered with cum., R-cum 
or Nimbus clouds, above which the different upper 
clouds are visible. Within 60 miles of the centre 
the rain generally pours down in torrents. North- 
west of the centre, between 300 and 600 miles away, 
the percentage is 50, the lower clouds being 
generally cum. above which c-cum. predominate, 
and between 600 and goo. miles away it is 4o, the 
lower clouds being generally cum., above which 
c-cum, are usually seen, South-west of the centre, 
Between 300 and 600 miles away, the average per. 
centage is 60, the lower clouds being cum. or nim. 
and the upper generally c-cum. or e-str., and be- 
tween 600 and goo miles away it is 50, the lower 
clouds being generally cum., cum-str. or nimbus 
(the latter predominate straight S. of the centre) 
and the upper, ¢., ¢-cum. or c-str. Cirrus clouds 
are found within 1,200 miles on all sides of the centre 
of atyphoon. Thunder and lightning are observed 
in the region covered by cum-str., but not else- 
where. In the small typhoons that pass South of 
Luzon lightning is seen nearer the centre. 

‘The average temperature in Hongkong when a 
typhoon is more than 300 miles away is about 81° 
and it rises frequently much higher. Within 300 
miles of the centre the temperature falls quickly 
owing to the great amount of heavy clouds. The 
difference between the temperature at the Peale 
and at the Observatory does not appear to be 
affected by the approach of a typhoon, but further 
observation is required to elucidate this point. 
The dimensions here given must as far as the 
inner area is concerned be much reduced in case 
of a typhoon in a low latitude, while above 30° 
latitude the circumstances appear to be more 
irregular than farther south. Very near the centr 
the temperature at sea is generally about 76° and 
on shore about 78°, 

Rain fallen during a typhoon is not accurately 
measured in a well exposed gauge, as the stiength 
of the wind to a great extent prevents its falling 
into the gauge. More rain falls in sheltered spots 
or where the force of the wind is broken by an 
obstacle. 

‘The diameter of the bull’s eye of a typhoon be- 
tween 10° and 15° latitude is about 4 miles. In 

tiuide it appears to be occasionally as much 
as 30 miles in diameter, but bull’s eyes of small 
diameter have been found in case of typhoons 
crossing Japan. ‘This area is characterised by very 
light winds, or, perhaps, occasionally by perfect 
calms. Generally the sea mountainous but 
occasionally it calms down to some extent together 
with the wind. A downrush of air in the bull's eye 
of a typhoon is out of the question as the sky there 
i, covered with light clouds, but on the other hand 
it is evident from’ the clearing of the sky that the 
uprush of air has ceased or almost ecased. 

Phat the centre of the butl’s eye does not coincide 
with the centre of all the directions of the wind 
when projected on a diagram may to some extent 
be caused by the ellipticity and eccentricity of the 
isobars. 

The gradient corresponding to a certain force 
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of wind is somewhat uncertain, particularly when 
the force of the wind exceeds a whole gale, but it 
does not seem to be perceptibly atfected by the 
latitude. It should be remembered that the average 
temperature in the typhoon season dues not change 
much with the latitude in the area here unde: 
cussion. On an average agradient of 0.02 inches 
in 15 miles corresponds to a force of wind=6 on 
Beaufort's scale, 0.03 to 7, 0.04 to 8, 0.05 to, 0.07 
to 10, 0.10 to 11 and were the gradient is abov 
0.10 it generally blows with full typhoon force. In 
low latitudes the gradient occasionally exceeds one 
inch in 15 miles. 

The wind blows generally with the force of a 
strong breeze within 300 miles of the centre be 
tween 20° and 25° latitude, but in 12° latitude it 
appears that it does not attain this force till within 
about 100 miles of the centre. The force of the 
wind is, however, different in different azimuths. 
Near land it is frequently very irregularly dis- 
tributed. ‘The wind blows in gusts in a typhoon. 
More damage is, however, done to ships by the high 
cross seas always experienced near the centre. 
The swell is felt within from 300 to 500 miles of 
the centre but this depends of course upon the 
situation of the land. 

The angle between the direction of the wind and 
the direction of the gradient is on an average 43° 
in front of the centre and 53° behind the centre 
between 10° and 25° latitude,—-65° in front and 85° 
behind between 30° and 35° latitude,—and 49° in 
front and 62° behind between 10° and 35° latitude, 
The angle appears to be smaller near the shore 
than on the open sea for offshore winds. And far 
out at sea, the difference between the angle in 
front and behind the centre appears to be small. 

As the angle between the divection of the wind 
and the gradient does not change much while the 
wind is Strong on approaching to or on receding 
from the centre, it follows that the air moves to- 
wards the centre in logarithmic spirals or rather 
(as it is at the same time ascending) in screws 
whose horizontal projections are such spirals. 
‘This is quite correct in case of a stationary typhoon, 
but while a typhoon changes its position, new por- 
lions of air” are constantly set in motion while 
others are stopping behind, and an air particle 
describes therefore with variable speed a curve of 
double curvature, whose horizontal projection is a 
kind of curve of pursuit, its path being constantly 
directed towards a point about half a right angle 
distant from the centre of the typhoon, which may 
for a short period be supposed to moveona parabola. 

As the detlection of the wind towards the right 
increases with the sine of the latitude, the wind 
of the centre must seferis paribus blow 
more straight in towards the centre than north of 
it. The diflerence between the amount of inblow 
north and south of the centre is proportional to the 
cosine of the latitude of the centre, and is there- 
fore largest in a low latitude, but it increases of 
course also together with the dimensions of the 
typhoon, and this is the reason why by far the 

reater number of typhoons move in a northerly 

irection and with increasing velocity on account 
of their expansion. 

‘The path actually followed by a typhoon appears 
to depend upon the wind that prevails at the 
time. Typhoon XVIIL of 1884 was blown South 
Westward by the N.E. monsoon, while in the sum- 
mer of 1885 when the S.\W, monsoon was strong, by- 
phoons moved Northwards. Whence alsotyphoons 
depend upon the season of the year. ‘This éxplana- 
tion likewise agrees with the fact that depressions 
in their motion onwards keep a permanent high 
pressure area on the right, with more or less steeper 
gradients and stronger wind on that side, Pro 
bably the wind is on the whole stronger behind 
than in front of the centre and it stretches farther 
























































away behind it. A typhoon moving South-West 
ward is generally followed by strong N.E. wind 
that keeps blowing some time, and when a typhoon 








has passed Northwards it is followed by strong and 
more or less persistent S.W. winds. ‘Typhoons are 
likewise deflected from their previous course when 
exposed to strong winds blowing out of open chan- 
nels in which case the speed of the progress is {1 
quently abruptly increased. 

Very low clouds in a typhoon move with the 
wind. When clouds are observed at a higher 
level in the anterior semicitcle their direction 
forms generally an angle with the gradient, that is 
about two points larger than the angle between 
the wind and the gradient. But at some distance 
behind the typhoon they ave frequently observed 
to move alnost straight towards the centre. 

lis probable, thatthe smaller angle which the 

d forms with the gradient in front of the centre, 
does not altogether depend upon the increased 
friction in case of offshore winds. ‘The inertia of 
the air would account for it in case of atyphoon on 
the open sea. We have seen, that when the 
wind rises alter a calm, such as precedes a typhoon, 
the air must in the first instance blow straight in 
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towards the centre while the wind behind moving 
with less accelerated speed would have the opposite 
tendency there. It would at first appear, that the 
wind infront, blowing more straight towards the 
centre, must cause the centre (o be filled up in frout 
and pushed backwards, but this would be com- 
pensated by the greater altitude of the disturbance 
behind the centre. If the vertical height of the 
typhoon behind the centre is to the height in front 
in inverse proportion to the cosines of the cor- 
responding angles, no effect on the progressive 
motion of the typhoon would follow. But it reaches 
probably much higher up behind, so that the centre 

filled up quicker there than in front and the 
centre is in consequence pushed forwards. 

When the centre has entered on dry land it 
frequently moves faster owing to the disturbance 
in that case being much greater behind i.e. over 
the open sea. Owing to the rotation of the earth 
W. winds havea tendency to raise the air, especi- 
ally in low latitudes, which would on the whole con- 
tribute to increase the disturbance behind the 
centre. ‘The same tendency would cause the force 
of W. and S.W. winds to be smaller than the force 
of E. and N.E. winds for the same gradient. 

That the principal part of the disturbance is 
situated high above the surface of the earth is 
proved by the fact that the centres of typhoons 
pass across mountains several thousand feet high, 
and also by the circumstance that the difference 
between the temperature at this Observatory and 
the Peak is not perceptibly affected by the ap- 
proach of a typhoon, for we cannot well presume, 
that the average temperature of a vertical column 
of air is lower near the centre than outside the 
cyclone. ‘That on the other hand the cyclone does 
not attain the height of the cirrus clouds is made 
probable by the observation of their direction, 
although unfortunately it is impossible to see 
upper clouds near the ‘centre, and observations of 
the upper clouds in the eye of a typhoon area 
desideratum. Over the beginning of the fine 
weather area the cirrus back towards N.E. and 
they then sensibly preserve this direction. | But 
the amount of cirrus cloud preceding a typhoon 
shows that frozen water vapour,is carried miles up 
in the air through the action of a typhoon. 

The average rate of progress of the centre of a 
typhoon in 11° latitude is § miles an hour. In 13° 
it is 64, in 15° it is 8, in 20? it is g, in 25° it is 11, 
in 30° it is 14 and in 324° latitude it is 17 miles an 
hour. The rate of progress does not vary per- 
ceptibly in case of typhoons south of 13° latitude, 
but is more variable the farther north we go. In 
32}° latitude it varies from 6 to 46 miles an hour. 

The typhoons while E. or S.E. of the Philip- 
pines are found to move towards a direction 
between W. and N.N.W. Subsequently they 
recurve, and pass away in a direction between 
N.N.E.and E.N.E. They do not all recurve, but 
rbout two-thirds of them are found to do so. 
They recurve between 20° and 40° latitude, and 
Letween 115° and 130° longitude. ‘The average 
place of recurvature lies in 26° N., 121° E., about 
the position of the Middle Dog Light-house. 

In Observations and Researches made in 1884 
(Appendix M.) [have suggested the division of 
typhoons into four classes, according to the paths 
which they usually follow. No doubt abnormal 
instances occasionally present themselves (Comp. 
‘Typhoon VI. of 1885), in China as well as in other 
countries, but they are of rare occurrence, 

‘The first class of typhoons occur at the beginn- 
ing and end of the iyphoon season. ‘They cross 
the China Sea, and pass either ina W.N.W. direc- 
tion from the neighbourhood of Luzon towards 
Fonguin as Typhoon IL. of 1884, or, if pressure is 
high over Siam and Annam, they pass first West 
ward and subsequently §.W., as Typhoon XVIIL. 
of 1884. ‘They can generally be followed between 
5 and 6 days. 

‘The second dass of typhoons are the most fre- 
quently encountered, and their paths can be 
traced farthest. ‘They generally move N.W. and 
cither (a) strike the coast of China south of the 
Formosa Channel before recurving as Typhoon 
IX, of 1884, in which case they generally abruptly 
lose the character of tropical hurricanes, or (6) 
traverse the Formosa Channel as Typhoons I. of 
1884 and VIF. of 1885 or (c) they strike the coast 
of China north of Formosa as Typhoons IV. of 
1884 and V, of 1885, After recurving they yene- 
rally cross Japan or the Sea of Japan. They 
occur from June to September inclusive, but are 
most common in August and September. More 
than a third of the typhoons of 1884 and 1885 
belonged to this class: They can be followed on 
an average 7 days, or rather between 5 and 12 
days. 

Typhoons of the third class are probably the 
most numerous of all, but they are not encountered 
quite so frequently as typhoons of the second class, 
and therefore their existence is sometimes unsus- 
pected, although they no doubt influence the wea- 
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ther along the Eastern Coast of China through 
their high pressure area. They pass E. of Formosa, 
moving Northwards. After recurving they skirt 
the Southern Coast of Japan or cross Japan or 
traverse the Sea of Japan or enter Southern Si- 
beria. They prevail’at the same season as the 
typhoons of the second class and they may be 
traced on an average during 7 days, of more cor- 
rectly between 3. and 12 days. A typhoon of the 
third class frequently follows after one of second 
class. When the latter has recurved, the former 
proceeds Northwards, ‘This is explained by the 
circumstance that the effective luw pressure area 
in Asia, the preceding typhoon, is then in fact 
considerably E. of its normal position. It is also 
well known that the depressions are attracted 
towards places which have just been traversed by 
a depression. 

Typhoons of the fourth class pass 























of Luzon, 











moving Westward, or fist in this direction and 
then SW. They occur at the beginning and end 
of the typhoon season, namely in Aptil and Decem- 
ber, but they are very rare. [have not succeeded 
in following them for more than a day or two. 





LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
aoe 
(Revrer “Sreciat” to “ Jaraw Mait.”] 





London, November 20th. 
SOCIALIST MASS MEETING IN LONDON. 
Extraordinary precautionary measures have 
been taken by the authorities in reference to the 
great socialist meeting to be held to-morrow. 
Troops have been detailed for duty and artillery 
is kept in readiness, 
London, November 21st. 
THE SOCIALIST DEPUTATION. 
The Marquis of Salisbury has declined to 
receive the deputation of socialists that proposed 
to wait upon him, 





London, November 22nd. 
THE CABINET. 
Mr. Arthur Balfour has entered the Cabinet. 
FIRE IN HAMPTON COURT PALACE, 

A large fire has occurred at Hampton Court, 

and forty rooms have been damaged. 
THE LAND QUESTION IN IKELAND, 

Five hundred tenants on the Clanricard estate, 
on the advice of Dillon, have refused to pay 
their rent. 

London, November 23rd. 
THE SOCIALIST DEMONSTRATION. 

The Socialist demonstration in Trafalgar- 
square passed off quietly. 

THE NEW RESIDENT-GENERAL IN TONQUIN. 

M. Bishourd, French Resident at Tunis, has 
been appointed Resident-General in Annam 
and Tonquin in place of Paul Bert, recently de- 
ceased. 





KAULBARS AND BULGARIA. 

General Kaulbars insists that the protection 
of Russian subjects in Bulgaria and Roumelia 
can only be entrusted to Russia. 

THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 

The French have decided not to hold the Ex- 
hibition in 1887, and the exhibits have been 
consequently dispersed. 


[From “Le Sarconnats.”] 


Paris, 29th October. 
FRENCH DIPLOMATIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Baron des Michels, Ambassador for France 
to Madrid, has been appointed Ambassador to 
St. Petersburg, replacing General Billot, ap- 
pointed to other functions. 

M. Cambon, Resident-General in Tunis, has 
been appointed Ambassador for France at 
Madrid. 

THE BARTHOLDI STATUE. 


The inaugural fétes of the statue of Liberty 
lighting the World taken place at New York 
with great éc/a/, notwithstanding the bad wea- 
ther, which was unfavourable. The French 
sculptor Bartholdi received an enthusiastic 
ovation. 


THE U.S. CONSULAR-GENERAL 
COURT. 
+ 


Before C. R. Greatnouse, Esq., Consul-General. 
‘THurspay, November 25th, 1886. 














IURA SHICHIZO AGAIN 





TT. K. JAMES, 

Judgment was given in this case to-day. His 
Honour, alter reviewing at length the evidence 
that had been en, came to the conclusion that, 
having paid plaintiff his wages on the 2nd Septem: 
ber, the defendant was estopped from now setting 
up anything as to what occurred in August. ‘The 
evidence of hoth parties showed that the neglect 
complained of, if any existed, occurred during the 
defendant’s absence in August, but the defendant, 
with full knowledge of all the facts, settled with 
and paid the plaintiff as already stated. Defen- 
dant must. therefore pay for the keep of the 
|horses during September. As to the buggy, the 
balance cf proof certainly was that the plaintiff 
used the buggy during defendant’s absence with- 
out his consent and that it was damaged by such 
use, necessitating repairs amounting to yen 11.40, 
which the defendant had paid. Judgment must 
be rendered for p tiff for yen 17, being the 
amount of his claim less yen 11.40 damages to the 
buggy, together with plaintiff's costs, to be taxed 
by ie clerk. The whip and blanket must be 
delivered to the defendant. 
































MAIL STEAMERS. 
ge 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 


From America .. per 0. & O. Cu. Monday, N 
From Hongkong. per P.M. Co, Tuesday, 
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THE NEXT MAIL 
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per N.Y. K, , Nov. 27th. 
date... per N.Y. Saturday, Nov. 27th. 
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Rand pecN.V.K. ‘Tuesday, Nor, goth. 
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For America. pers M, Go: 


TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS, 
=~ 
YOKOUAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY, 

‘Tusins Leave Yoronawa Station at 7.00, 8.15, 
930," 10.90, and 11.45 a.m.; and 1.00, 2.30, 4.00," 
5.00, 6.15, 8.00, 9.15, and 11.004 p.m, 

Taarns Leave TdKvO (Shimbashi) at 7.00, 8.15, 
9.30," 10.39, and 11.45 a.m.; and 1,00, 2.30, 4.00." 
5.00, 6.15, 8.00, 9.15, and 11,00+ p.m. 

Fanus—First Single, yen 1.00; Second do., sen 60; 
First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., sen go. 


Those marked will (#) run through without stopping at Tau 
Kawasaki and Omori Stations. Those murked (1) are the: 
ag above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Stat 


‘Vhursday, Dee. 2nd. 























‘rOKYO-MAYEBASHI RAILWAY, 
‘Tuains tuave TOxyd (Uyeno) at 6,00 and 10.00a.m. 
and 1.00 and 4.15 p.m. ; and Mayesasut at 6,00 a.m. 
and 1,00 and 4.15 p.m. 
Fanus—First.class (Separate Compartment), y 
3.80; Second-class, yen 2.28; Third-class, yen 1.14. 





TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave TAKASAxt at 6.50 and 9.55 a.m., and 
1.00 and 4.10 p.m.; and Yoroxawa at 8.1g and 11.30 
am,, and 2.25 and 5.50 p.m. 


TOKYO.UTSUNOMIYA RAILWAY, 
‘TRAINS LeAvE TOKYO (Uyeno) at 600 a.m., and 
1.00 and 4.15 p.m.; and Ursunomiya at 8.15 a.m. 
and 11,10 a.m., and 4.50 p.m, 
Fanes—First-class, xen 3.50; Second-class, yen 2.10; 
yen 1 





SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

TRAINS LRAVE SHINAGAWA at 9.19 am, and 12.34) 
3.39, and 4.09 p.m.; and AKABANE at 10.33 a.m., and 
1.34. 4.44, and 8.22 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 70; Second-class, sen 46; 
‘Third-class, sen 23. 





YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 


StRAwERS LEAVE the English Hatoba daily at 8.0 
and 10.40 a.m., and 1,30 and 4.00 p.m.; and leave 
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Yokosuka at 7.15 and 11,00 a.m,,and 1,30, and 4.00 
im.—Fare, sen 20, 


e 





LATEST SHIPPING, 
aes 
ARRIVALS. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 5,080, H. C. 
Dearborn, 20th November,—San Francisco 
goth October, Mails and ’General.—P. M. 
8.5. Co. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, Pearne, 21st_No- 
vember,—Hongkong 13th November, Gene- 
ral.—O. & 0. S.S. Co. 

Thibet, British steamer, 1,671, W. D. Mudie, 21st 
November,—Hongkong ‘19th November vid 
Nagasaki ‘and Kobe, ‘General.—P. & O. S. 

+ Co. 


Annie Stafford, British bark, 1,296, Peck, 22nd 
November,—New York 16th May, 57,425 cases 
Oil.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Fuso Kan (6), itonclad, Captain K, Ainoura, 23¢d 
November,—Yokosuka 23rd November. 
Nemo, British schooner, 146, Hastings, 2rd No- 
vember,—Miyake 18th November, 700 Seals 

and 18 Otters.—H. J. Snow. 

Mensaleh, French steamer, 1,276, C. Benois, 24th 
November,—Hongkong 19th and Kobe 23rd 
November, Mails and General.—Messageries 
Maritimes Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, G. S. 
Burdis, 25th November,—Yokkaichi 24th No- 
vember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
25th November,—Hakodate 23rd November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Haswell, 
25th November,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Denbighshire, British steamer, 1,662, Cuming, 26th 
November,—Hongkong 19th November, Ge- 
neral.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Euphrates, British steamer, 1,300, J. Edwards, 26th 
November,—Kobe 24th November, General. 

th, Baker & Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, 26th November,—Kobe 15th Novem- 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Swain, 26th 
November,—Yokosuka 26th November, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha.» 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Kuga, 26th 
November,—Yokkaichi 25th November, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 











: DEPARTURES. 
Electra, German steamer, 970, Madson, 20th No- 
vember,—Kobe, General—Simon, Evers & 


Co, 

City of Peking, American steamer, 5,080, H. C. 
Dearborn, 23rd November,— Hongkong, Mails 
and General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Rapido (5), Italian corvette, Captain F. Grevalt, 
21st November,—Kobe. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, 23°d 
November,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Elbe, German steamer, 855, Sass, 24th November, 
—Kobe, General.—japanese. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, Pearne, 24th No- 
vember,—San Francisco, Mails and General. 
—0. & O. SS. Co. 

Morey, British steamer, 1,421, Wm. Duncan, 24th 

November, =Kebe, General.—Adamson, Bell 
& Co. 

Niobe, German steamer, 1,762, Pfaff, 25th Novem- 
ber,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Rose, American schooner, 50, Brassey, 25th No- 
vember,—Bonin Islands, Ballast.—Captain. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 25th 
November,— Yokkaichi, General, — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanouva Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 

Christensen, 25th November, — Kobe, 
Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 356, Kaya, 26th 
November,—Handa, General_Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha, 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, G. S. 
Burdis, 26th November,—Yokkaichi, General. 
—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
26th November,—Kobe, Mails and General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 











PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED, 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from San 
Francisco :—Admiral and Mrs. Chandler and 2 
daughters, Lieutenant H. West, Rev. and Mrs. 
John MacNanght, Rev, M. 3, Chapman, Rev. W. 
B. Palmore, Captain Geo, Kelly, Messrs. H. B. 
McDaniels, Charles H. Ripley, and Geo. H. 
Woeélsmial fabina For Hongkong: Mrs. B, G. 
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Pier, Mrs. Geo. Armstrong, child and native ser- 
vant, and Adolph Seibert in cabin. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from Hongkong :— 
Messrs. Geo. Armstrong and A. F, Alies in cabin. 
For San Franclsco: Messrs. J. H. Whitehead, J. 
Craven, M. Mentander, and F, Donovan in cabin. 

Per British steamer Zhibet, from Hongkong vid 
Nagasaki and Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. ‘Trevethick, 
Mrs. Gray, Messrs. Cockredge, Prescott, Martin, 
Goddard, Murphy, Robertson, Collins, Wing Ch 
Wo, Cassambhoy, Aldrich, Pegott, and Young in 
cabin; Messrs. Yue Pai, and Campbell in second 
class; and 27 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Vokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—H.E. Takahira (H.LJ.M.’s 
Chargé d’Affaires in Korea), Messrs. Yoshida, 
Maruye, Ohama, Willing, Oka, Muronoye, Otsuka, 
Hasegawa, and Takanari in cabin; 7 Japanese in 
second class; and 128 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Denbighshire, from Hong- 
kong :—Major R. Hennell, Messrs. E. Fox, K. 
Takahashi, N. Tamura, and K. Matoki. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from 
Kobe :—Messrs. Dove, Inada, and Murai in cabin ; 
and 35 Japanese in stecrage. 

DEPARTED. 


Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports :—Mr. and Mrs, Julian de Cordova, Mr. 
and Mrs, Tachibana and child, Mrs. E. Danna, 
Mrs. Hunt, Mrs, and Miss Knox, Mr. and Mrs 
De Aberti, Mrs. Iwai and child, Master Dana de 
Cordova, Messts. IX. Arimura, M. Koiyumi, G. 
Wheeler, R. C. de Trafford, J. de Fonseca,’ M. 
Alves, C: Braaes, and Terada in cabins Mr. and 
Mrs. Nakakume and child, Messrs. N. Takashi 
and ‘T, Kawamura in second elass ; and 113 Japa- 
nese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, for San Franci 
Admiral J. Lee Davis, 'U.S.N., Messrs. S 
Marsh, G. Watson, J. Lindsley, E. H. Tuska, and 
S. Marsh in cabin. 






































CARGOES. 
Per Japanese steamer Tvkio Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports :—$29,000.00. 
Per British steamer Gaelic, for San Francisco:— 


































TEA. 
sax vey over 

cI8CO, YORK, CIMIES. TOTAL, 

Shanghai...... 303 3I 250 ois 

Hyogo " 20 14 370 404 

Yokohama s...ss0c 2000 252 1,072 3,434 

Hongkong ‘500 is = “Ose 

Total wassens 2804 505 p70 5,100 

SILK. 

WRANCISCO, YORK. CITIES, TOTAL, 

Shanghai... bd 123 age 123 

Hongkong — 32 = 3 

Yokohama . = ot — 434 

Total —, 1,579 <i 15579 


Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, ‘from 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $30,000.00. 





REPORTS. 


The American steamer City of Peking, Captain 
H. C, Dearborn, reports :—Left San Francisco the 
joth October ; had variable winds, smooth sea and 
fine weather up to 18th November ; thence to port, 
heavy gales with high sea from S.S.W,, S.W., 
N.W,, and N.N.E. 

The British steamer Gaelic, Captain W. G. 
Pearne, reports :—Left Hongkong the 13th No- 
vember at 4.20 p.m.j had fresh monsoon and 
head sea to November 15th; thence to Kuroshima 
wind and sea increasing from N.E. by E., high 
barometer 30.11, and ending in a severe typhoon, 
lowest reading barometer 29.05; thence to port 
northerly winds and fine weather. Arrived at 

Yokohama the 21st November, at 10.55 a.m. 

days, 16 hours, and 52 minutes. 
e Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, reports : 





















—Left Shanghai the 19th November, at 3 28 p.m, 
had moderate N.E. and S. winds and fine w 
ther. Arrived at Nagasaki the gist, at 8 a.m. and 








had fresh N.W. winds 
Arrived at Shimonoseki the 
and left the same da 
r weather, 
ved at Kobe ae 24th, at 7 a.m.3 and left the 
me day, at 855 p.m; had light N. winds and 


very fine weather.” Arrived at Yelohama the 25th 
aera at2a.m. 


left the 2end, at 4.20 p.m, 
with heavy squalls. 
1, at 3.50 a.m.5 











p.mj had light N.W. winds and cle 
A 














‘The Japanese steamer Miivata Maru reports :— 
Raft, iol, ihe. asthe Moveinbess “et oun, wl 
cloudy weather and light variable winds which 
continued to Ooshima; thence gentle north-wes- 


terly breeze and drizzling rain, with frequent heavy 








rain showeis. From Om i. we encountered 
heavy rain accompanied with hail, lightning, and 
thunder. Rain continued to Sagami, with fresh 
south-westerly winds. Arrived at Yokohama the 





20th November, at  p.m., with fine clear weather, 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
aes 
IMPORTS. 

‘The Market is not quite so dull as it has been 
for some weeks past, and though still a long way 
from being active, there has been rather more 
doing, with a marked increase in the enquiry by 
dealers, but offers have generally been below the 
ideas of sellers. 

Yarws.—Sales for the week amount to about 
200 bales English and 100 bales Bombay; prices 
for the latter show a further decline. 

Corrox Pirce Goons.—Sales comprise 1,500 
pieces 8} lbs. Shirtings, 2,500 pieces g Ibs. ditto, 
2,000 pieces Prints, 500 pieces. Indigo Shirtings, 
200 pieces Cotton Italians, 600 pieces Turkey Reds, 
600 pieces Velvet, and 300 pieces White Shirtings. 

WootLexs.—About 3,000 pieces Mousseline de 
Laine, 500 pieces Italian Cloth, 250 pieces Plain 
Osicauns, 4,800 pairs Blankets, 210 pieces Cloth, 
and 140 pieces Silk Satins have been reported sold. 


COTTON YARNS, 
























6/24, Ordinary os. $26.50 to 27.50 

}6)24, Medium 28.00 to 28.75 

6/24, Good to Best .. 29.00 to 30.00 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse... 30.09 to 31.00 
Nos. a8 32, Ordinary «.... 30.00. to 30.50 
Nos. 28,32, Medium... 31.00 to 31.50 
Nos. 28,32, Good to Best -- 31.75 to 32.25 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Be 34.00 to 35.50 
No. 32 32.50 to 33.50 
No. 42 35.00 to 30.00 





No. 20s, Bombay 
No. 168, Bombay... 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay 


COTION PIECE 


35.50 to 27.00 
24.75 to 26.25 
22.75 to 24.00 


Goons. 









































Grey Shittings—8} tb, 384 yds. guinches $1.70 lo 2.05 
Grey Shirtings—glt, 384 yds. 4§ inches 2.00 to 2.50 
T. Cloth—7)b, 24 yards, 32 inches 1.g5 to 1.85 
indigo Shirting—12 yards, 4g inches... 1:60 to 1.70 
Prin's—Assorted, 24 yards, 3oinches... 1.70 to 2.10 
Cotton—ltaliansand Satteens Black, 32 me ran: 

inches. 0.07 to 0-4 
‘Vurkey Reds—1} to 241b, 24 yards, xe van rine, 

inches tas to 1.25 
Vurkey Reds—aj to 31b, 24 yards, 30 

inches... 1.30 lo 1.50 
Turkey Reds—} to 4lb, 24 yards, 30 

inches....... 1.70 10 2.00 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22 inches 6.00 to 6.50 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 0.60 to 0.70 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 135 to 2.05 

WOOLLENS. 
Plain Osleans, 40-42 yards, 32in: t4.co lu 5.30 
Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 3.25 lo 4.00 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 0:20 to 0.29) 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 

31 inches og to 0.15 
Mouisseline de Laine—itajime, 24 yards, 

jr inches vs 0.20 10 0.24 
Mousseline de Laine—Vuzen,, 24 yards, 

31 inches .. uses O30 10 0.40 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches 0.35 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches. 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ sO inches ......... 0.40 10 0.60 
Blankets—Scatlet and Green, 6 to 4th, 

per Ih. Brsscwgons, OTE OAS 





METALS. 

No change to advise; in fact November through- 

out has been one of the dullest months on record 

The only thing moving in any quantity has been 

Wire Nails, and for all ordinary assortments prices 
are decidedly weak. 



















Par Pictbe 
Flat Bars, } inch. seve $2.40 to 2.45 
Flat Bars, } inch a 2.50 to 2.60 
Round and square up to j inch 2.45 to 2.60 
Nailrod, assorted... foe Beg 10 2.50 
Nailrod, small size .... 2.50 to 2.60 
Wire Nails, assorted 4:50 to 5.50 

n Plates, per box.. "5.30 to. 5.50 
Pig tron, No.3 120 to tz} 





KEROSEN 

No business to announce during the past week. 
Dealers are clearing their former purchases in 
good style, but do not wish to commit themselves 
further at present. The Anuie Stafford has arrived 
with 50,000 cases “Stella” and as she met with 
bad Weather it is thought she may have some 
damaged cargo for auction. Total stock sold and 





unsold’ is ever 400,000 cases with prices un- 
changed but nominal. 
rencat, 
Devoe $1.77 to 1.80 
Comet. 1.72 to 1.75 
Stella vy None 
SUGAR. 
Very little has been done in Sugar during the 
past seven days. Brown Takao has been spar- 


ingly dealt in, while White descriptions are neg- 
lected. Prices continue weak, and in absence of 
| business no alteration in quotations can be made. 





White Refined . $5.00 to 7.15 
Manila ‘ tee 20 tO 4-40 
Daitong and Swatow .., taeee ve 3630 tO 3.75 

4.00 to 4.05 








EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 19th instant; since 
which date we have to chronicle a heavy business 
in this article, the Settlements for seven days 
reaching 2,300. piculs, distributed thus :—Hanks 
420 piculs, Filatures and Re-reels 1,740 piculs, 
Kakeda go piculs, Oshu 45 piculs, Taysaant sorts 
spiculs. Additional to these figures we have 400 
piculs Direct Export; making a grand total for the 
week of 2,700 piculs. 

‘The activity noted in our last has received a new 
impetus by the receipt of news reporting a very 
strong market in Lyons, This has caused a fresh 
demand for that quarter, and the Settlements in 
Hanks or Filatures suitable for Export thence have 
been large. Asto New York, the position must 
of necessity be strengthened by the state of the 
European Markets, but the consumers there seem 
to grudge every small advance and are doing their 
best to drag prices backwards. 

Of course, sellers are jubilant and all thought of 
weakness is now a thing of the past. Prices must 
be advanced to the quotations given below ; and in 
some cases holders refuse to offer their Silk at all, 
believing that a better time still is awaiting them 
in the near future. 

Stocks are somewhat reduced by the heavy sales 
of the week, arrivals falling a long way behind de- 
liveries. We estimate the present total Stock at 
10,200 piculs as per details at foot. 

‘There have been two shipping opportunities since 
the 1gth instant; the French mail (2cth) and the 
American mail, 24ih. The Tanats carried 938 
bales for France (318 being on Japanese account) 
and the Gaelic had 1,134 bales for the U. S. 
Markets, of which quantity 126 bales were shipped 
by the Doshinsha, ‘These departures bring. the 
total Export from rst July up to 11,181 piculsagainst 
0,538 last year, and’ 11,355 at same date] in 1884. 

Hlanks.—Quite a revival in this class of late, and 
420 piculs have been settled at full rates. ‘Ihe 
business done has been at the following prices :— 
Shimontta $080, Chichibu $660, Annaka $650, 
Hachojt $620. Shinshu Hanks are largely held by 
one dealer who is able and willing to stand out 
for fancy prices. 

Filatures.—Large daily trade for both hemi 
spheres, and quotations must beadvanced all round. 
In fine sizes Zaryosha $810, nase $800, are among 
the top figures, while for the States we notice 
Rokkosha $310, Miyatagumi $800, Tokushinsha 
$800, Hasegawa 3790, Yajima $780, with a cloud 
of sundry chops and districts ranging from $775 
down to $715. Holders of really crack Silks 
are retiring into their shell to await’ developments. 

Re-reels.~ Here again a large trade for both 
East and West; $750 has been paid for good 
Shinshu, $740 for Koriyama, $730 for Tortoise and 
Five Girls but these prices are not practicable 
now, the owners of the ushu chops just mentioned 
requiring $750 or more for further lots. A 
great deal has been done in medium and common 
Bushu kinds; in fact nothing decent can now be 
had at less than $700. It would seem, at present 
comparative values, that good Mino and Koshu 
filatures are cheaper silks than Re-veels. 

Kakeda.—Some transactions done (and more 
expected) on basis of $800 for “Two flag” chop, 
with Stork at $750. It is reported that prices up 
country are even higher than these figures would 
denote, and dealers want a corresponding advance 
here. 

Oshu.—Business restricted to one large parcel 
Hamatsuki which has been scaled at about $530 
per picul. 























guorations, 











































Hanks—No. 14 Nom, 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) Nom, 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu)... $680 to 690 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) 670 to 680 
Hanks—No. 24 Joshu) + 650 to 660 
Hanks—No. af to 3 SI) 6go to 645 
Hanks—No. 3 + 620 to 630 
Hanks—No. 34 Seuss 600 to 610, 
Filatures—Extra ites 840 to 860 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ) $00 to $10 
Filatures—No. 1) 13/15) 14/16 deni 780 to S00 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 de 760 to 770 
ry 2, 10]15 deniers ... * 750 to 760 
ilatures—No, 2, 14/13deniers . tase 730 to 740 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers . 70 to 720 
Re-reels—(Shinshu and Osbu) Be 770 to 780 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 750 to 760 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 730 to 740 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . : Tio to 720 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers + 680 to b90. 
Kakedas—Extra #00 
Kakedas—No. 760 to 780 
Rakedas—No. 14 740 to 750 
Kakedas—No. a... 720 to730 
Kakedas—No. a4 Joo to 710 
Kakedas— = 
Kakedas—No- sf aig - 
Kaked rie = 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24 = 

Ha amatsuli—No. ure 2 625 to 645 
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570 to 590 
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Export Tables, Raw Silk, to 26th Nov., 1886:— 


Ss 1855-86, 


Bau 


sox 1886.47. 
Dacas. 

















higher than the market actually represents. How- 
ever, the present market. price for Good Medium 
is about 18} cents. per pound laid down at New 















Europe . 527934164 York, vid Port Moody, at exchange, say 84 for 
America. 5943 _bs44 4/ms, draft, whereas they only fetch about 16} to 
—_— , |#7 cents. per pound in New York. No Tea ship- 
Total ..... { Pareh o705 1280 [ments have been announced by the secretary of 
Tens 9538 18555 The Chamber of Commerce since our last report. 
Sexlenenisandbiret} if00 abo go. | Common Be 
Stock, 26th November... 10,200 6,800 ‘8,200 reeed 
——) r 
Availablesuppliestodate 24,700 19,400 20,650 23S uplds 


WASTE SILK. 


Rather more doing in this branch, and the total 
business is reckoned. at 850 piculs, of which about 
7o has been for “ Direct” Export to Marseilles. 
‘Phe settlements by foreigners are distributed thus : 
-=Cocoons 15 piculs, Noshi 620 piculs, Kibiso 95 
piculs, Veri 50 piculs. 

Quotations generally must be left unchanged. 
Atone time there was a disposition towards ease, 
but the rise in the sister market has lightened 
things up once more, and while sellers are not 
averse to moving some of their goods they require 
full rates. Arrivals have been pretty neatly equal 
to sales, and the present Stock 1s 10,800 piculs. 

The French mail steamer Tanais (20th instant) 
carried 130 bales for France and 2 bales for Eng- 
land. The Suez steamer Moray has 51 bales 
Cocoons for New York, bringing total Export from 
ist July up to 11,663 piculs, against 5,489 piculs 
last year and 12,832 piculs at 26th November, 1884. 

Cocoons.—' Pierced"? are finished, the small 
purchases reported being in very medium quality 
at about $100 per picul. 

Noshi—Much trade herein, principally Foshu, 
“Best” bringing $155, Good Medium” $120, 
Ordinary $117}. Oshu Tama-tto has again been 
dealt in to a considerable extent at prices ranging 
from $260 to $270 per picul. A parcel of Oshw 
Noshi is noted at $182}, and really prime Noshi 
holds its own well. 

Kibiso.—Some few small purchases in Filature 
(seconds) and Foshu (middling) at quotati 

Mawata.—Nothing. Neri about 50 
cleaned) at $25 to $30, and the quality nothing to 
boast of. 








guorartions, 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 
itu—Filature, Best .. 







$180 to 199 








































100 to 170 
140 to 150 
180 to 190 
140 to 150 
130 to 135 
120 to 128 
150 to 160 
ito—Joshu, Best 10 to 150 
—Joshu, Good... 120 to 130 
ito—Joshu, Ordinary 110 to 115 
iso—Filature, Best selected 150 to 160 
ibiso—Filature, Seconds... 130 to 140 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best. 130 to 140 
ibiso—Shinshu, Best 00 to 110, 
‘ibiso— Shinshu, Seconds goto 95 
Kitiso— Joana, Good to Fair 85 to 80 
iso—Joshu, Middiing to Comm 0 to 05 
'so—Hachoji, jo to Ss 
iso—Hachoji, Medium to Low soto 40 
iso—Neri, Good to Common 3eto 20 
Mawata—Good to Best. 250 to 265 
Export Table, Waste Sills, to 26th Nov., 1886:— 
SEASON 1886.87. 1885-86, 1884-85, 
Pievus, Picvis. Picts. 
Waste Silk... 8,415 gygt 10,815 
Pierced Cocoons . 3247 ‘578 2,017 
11,663 5,489, 12,832 
Settlementsand Direct 2 Mult, News. Meu bg, 
Export from 1st July } 19500 9r800 474450 
Stock, 26th November... 10,800 8,200 4,250 
Availablesuppliestodate 24,300 18,000 21,700 





Exchange.—Foreign is nominally unchanged 
but easier in sympathy with lower quotations for 
silver from the home si Lonpox, 4 m/s., 
Credits, 353 Documents, “Vsti 6 m/s Credits, 
gists Documents, 3/524, Naw Vor, 30 djs. G 
$8143 4 m/s., G. $83; Paris, 4 m/s. es. 4.305 

























6 m/s., fes. 4.33. Domestic: Kinsatsu at par with 
silver coin. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 26th November, 1886 

Raw. us. Waste, ricuna, 

Hanks ... 1230 | Pierced Cocoons 

Filature 5,520 | Noshi-ito 

Kakeda 1,600 | Kibiso 

Sendai & at 550, Mawata 

‘Taysaam Kinds. 300 | Sundries 

Total piculs..,...10,200! ‘Total piculs..... 10,800 
TEA. 


But few purchases have been made during the 
week, the aggregate being only 660 piculs, these 
making a total of 198,900 piculs for the current 
season, as compared with 167,735 piculs in 1885. 
‘The Chamber of Commerce circular quotes Full 
Medium and Good Medium sorts fully one dollar 


“|For 6 months, 






EXCHANGE, 


Foreign Exchange continued on. its upward 
course early in the week, but received a check by 
a drop in silver, declined in consequence, and is 
not particularly strong at quotations. 

Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 
Sterling—Rank 4 months’ sight 1... 
Sterling— te 4 months? sight... 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Banke sight... 
On Paris—Private 6 months? sight 
On Hongkong—Bank sight... 

On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight 
On Shanghai—Bank sight.. 7 
Ga Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight 
On New Bank Bills on demand 

Private 30 days’ sight 
isco—Bank Bills on deman 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days! sight 


“THE CHINESE TIMES.” 


N or about the 15th of November, 1886, 
will be published, at Tientsin, the First 
Number of “THE CHINESE TIMES,” a 
Weexty Newspaper in the Eneuisn Lanouace. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


For 3 months. 
































For 12 months. 
TERMS FOR ADVERTIS NTS : 


For 1 inch, Single Column, each insertion $1.00 
For 1 inch, Double Column, each ins’on. $2.00 
For 1 Triple, each insertion $3.00 








Fraction or an Incit ro count as onE Incn. 
SPECIAL TERMS FOR CONTRACT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For further Particulars, apply to 
KELLY & WALSH, LIMITED, 
Shanghai; or to 
THE TIENTSIN PRINTING Co., 
Tientsin. 


November 27th, 1886. éins. 


NOW READY, 


Demy 16 mo., 40 pp. 
UR KNOWLEDGE of CHOLERA,’ 
a Scientific Treatise, by Dr. Van DER 
Heynen, Physician to the General Hospital, &c. 
Chapters are devoted to the following Subjects: 
Tur Comma Bacitus. 
THe PaTHOLocy OF CHOLERA. 
Means OF PREVENTION. 
ReEcgEprivity oF THE Bopy. 
PREVENTIVE INocuLaTIoNn. 
ANNIHILATION OF Bacrerta, 
‘TREATMENT. 
To be obtained at the Office of the Yapan 
Mail, price Fiery Cznrs. 
Yokohama, August 26th, 1886. 


NOW READY. 


EVIEW or tHe CHAPTER ox PAINT- 
ING, in “L/Art Japonais, by L. Gonse. 

BY E. F. FENOLLOSA, 

To be obtained at the Office of the Fapan Mail 


and of Kerry andCo., Main Street, Yokohama 
Yokohama, August 8th, 1885. 
















{Comronare Mark. 





STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


April 10, 1886. szins, 





SB 


BS. \ vee 











NC gD 
GP alk 


aD HAD 


no M nufaclurer. Tuner and Repairer: 
: Yokohama. 





STEEL RAILS, PLATES, 
ANGLES, TEES, 
TEE-BULBS, Z-BARS, CHANNELS, 


And other Sreciat Sections; also, Forcincs 
and Castings of all kinds. 


THE STEEL COMPANY of SCOTLAND, 


Liurrep. 
180, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 


| 
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KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATINGS POWDER. 


KILLS BUGS, 
FLEAS, 
MOTHS, 
BEETLES, 
THIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS 


to ANIMAL but is unrivalled in destroying 
<ROACHES, BEETLES, 






FLEAS, BU 
MOTHS IN R 

insect. Sportsmen will find this invaluable for de- 
stroying fleas in their dogs, as also ladies for their 
pet dogs. 


THIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT 


a SALE that it has tempted others to vend aso-called 
article in imitation. The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED 
that packages of the genuine powder bear the auto- 
graph of THOMAS KEATING. Sold in Bottles. 


KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING'S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 








A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in ap- 
pearance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of 
administering the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL 
or THREAD WORMS. It is a perfectly safe and mild 
preparation, and is especially adapted for Children. Sold 
in Bottles, by all Druggists. 
Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 
October, 1886. 26 ins. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 
tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “Health for all.” The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 
these Pills. 
Str SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,”? 
says—"I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that 1 was a Doctor, and J had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
1 had many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. ‘These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds, It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


is account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1371, says— Thad with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that | was 
obliged to locle up the small remaining stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World. 


May rst, 1885. 






































YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STREAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 26 MILES AN HOUR, 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Macuinery ConstTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


ANDREW & JAMES - STEWART, Limitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 
MANUPACTURERS OP 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS, 


CAST IRON PIPSS. 


Offices:—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


KOEPPEN & WENKE, 


Berun, S.O., 58, WaLpEmar-STREET, 


LAMP-FACTORY. 


Esrantisnep 1830. 


EXPORT 10 ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
N-BOOKS WILL BE SENT GRATIS. 











PRICE-LISTS & PA’ 
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NOW READY, 


Demy 16 mo., limp, 
“ GOME JAPANESE VERBS,” being a 
short but valuable Treatise on the use of 
Jarawesr Verns of Savina, SPEAKING, TELLING, 
&c., with their related Nouns. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


To be obtained at the Office of the ¥apam | ai BION TUBE WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 
Mail, or of Ketry & Watsu, Limited. 


IRON TUBES& FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER, STEAM ETC., 
LLOYD & LLOYD, 





FINEST AND 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK, FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 


vs should focl gratefal.”—Seo Annual Sale, 8,000,000 Jars. 


Invaluable for India as 
gan Efficient Tonfe in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
‘ante of genuineness, length of time. 


LIEBIC'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co,, Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESTON 
No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ Japan 
Weexty Mart,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for pu 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
allletters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Epttor. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





A numaer of merchants in the capital propose 
to establish a Banker's Technical School. 


‘A resoLution has been carried to raise yen 
50,000 for the Osaka-Sakai railway extension. 


Prixce Sanyo, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
will leave for Kydto about the middle of next 
month. 


Tue total number of patients treated in the 
DoOaisha Hospital during last month was 361 of 
both sexes. 


Tue water of the Tamagawa will be conducted 
to the Artillery Barracks of the Tokyd Garrison 
at Ichikawa. 


A rerecram received in the capital states that 
Count Kuroda Kiyotaka, arrived in Paris the 
17th instant from Sv 


den. 








Vice-Apmirat Viscount Niaer proceeded to 
the Yokosuka Docks the zgth ultimo and in-) 
spected the works in the yard. 


A xuxpne of catile-dealers residing in Kyoba- 
shi, Nihonbashi, and Kanda Divisions propose 
to establish a cattle market there. 





Count Ito, Oyama, and Yamada, and Viscount 
Kabayama and other officials, left for Tsushima 
the 2nd instant in the Vanrwa Kan. 


Mr. Matsumoto, of the Government Railways, | 
left for Aichi the 2gth ultimo to inspect the pro- 


posed route of the Tokaido line. 


| 
Accornine to enquiries made the 2gth ultimo, | 
the total number of bales of raw silk remainin 
in Yokohama was 17,068, of which 3,088 were 








1,032 Oku Sen Hamatsuki, and 600 miscel- 
lancous kinds. 


Tue Metropolitan Police Office contemplates 
purchasing a steam fire-engine at a cost of yen 
4,000, including horses and equipment. 


Mx. Taxasaxt, Governor of TOkyd, paid a visit 
the 26th ult, to Yoroibashi, Nihonbashi Divi- 





| sion, and inspected the works there. 


Covnt Kawamura, Court Councillor, will shortly 
leave for KyOto and Osaka, His mission is said 
to relate to the Imperial visit in January next. 


Tur catch of salmon in Ishikari and neighbour- 
hocd has been large, the price being sea 13 and 
sen 7 cach for large and small fish respectively. 


‘Tur powder magazines of the War Department 
having been filled with powder, a new Magazine 
will be eonstructed on one of the forts in Tokyo 


Bay. 
HLH. Prisce Fusumt visited the Middle 
Normal School in Fukushima Prefecture the 
27th ultimo, and afterwards attended the local 


assembly. 


Tux sums subscribed by Japanese for the relief 
of the families of the passengersin the Vorman- 
fon aggregate about eight thousand dollars, 
to date. 


H.LH. Prince Krrasuirakawa, who went to 
Chiba the other day to attend the manceuvres 
of the Toky6 Garrison, retured to the capital 
the 2gth ultimo, 





Mr. Asiwaxa Kivoxazr, a retired assistant 
'y of the Finance Department, was ap- 
pointed the 26th ult, to be superintendent of 
Niigata Customs. 


secreta 





Tue officials of the Cabinet Office are at pre- 
sent considering a revised draft of the Military 
and Naval Penal Codes, which was submitted 
to them lately. 


‘Tue construction of the new Japanese Legation 
in Peking has been almost completed, and 
Mr. Shioda, the Japanese Minister, removed to 
the new buildings the sth ult, 


HLH. Prince Fusurr left for Kanare, Shiba- 
tagori, the 26th ult, to attend the sham fight 
between the 5th and 17th Regiments which who 
was to have taken place on that date. 


Mr. Oxr, Governor of Kanagawa, will give an 
entertainment shortly to the police constables 





who rendered valuable services during the pre- 


valence of cholera in Yokchama. 


Tue Hydrographical Bureau in the Naval 
Department proposes next spring to survey the 
sea between Kagoshima and Okinawa, as well 
as the various ports in the latter Prefecture. 





‘Tur 
placed under the control of the Educational | 
Deparment, and 2 department of Fine Arts will, | 
i in that institution. 


TOkyG Mechanics’ School will be shorti 

















Hanks, 8,993 Filature Zaguri, 2,955 Kakeda, 
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‘Tue authorities are at present making enquiries 


UNIVE 
UR 





as to the convicts who were imprisoned with 
hard labour for complicity in the Satsuma re- 
bellion, with a viewto the reduction of theirterms. 


Tue total amount received by the tramway 
company on the 21st ult, the festival day of 
the Owashi Jinja, was yen 1,800, the ordinary 
daily receipts for each car being only yen 30. 


Tur Tokyd6 Commercial School is at present 
collecting trad. articles with the object of esta- 
blishing a Bazcar for the instruction students in 
the institution, and for the inspection of the 
people. 


A numsER of prominent Japanese gentlemen 
in Toky6 have opened subscriptions to pay for 
masses for the souls of the Lascars who lost 
their life in the Vormanéon, and for the defence 
of Captain Drake. 


Mr. Yamao, President of the Law Compilation 
Bureau, is at present examining a memorial 
lately submitted by Mr. Boissonade relating to 
the advisability of revising the present Criminal 
Codes. 


New Regulations for the Naval College are at 
present being prepared by Count Oyama and 
other high officials of State. Two or three 
European instructors will be engaged for the 
institution, 


Tuetr InpertaL Majesties THE EMPEROR AND 
Empress proceeded to Nagaura the morning of 
the 26th instant, to witness experiments with 
torpedo-boats, and returned to the capital in 
the evening. 





Mr. Haracucur, chief engineer in charge of the 
construction of the Tokaido line, who recently 
returned to TOkyd from an inspection of the 
proposed route, will shortly commence laying 
the first section of the line. 








Two-tTH1Rps of the total estimates of yen 3,000,000 
forthe Kiushiu Railway will be easily raised 
in Kumamoto and Fukuoka Prefectures, yen 
1,200,000 and yen 1,000,000 having been already 
raised in the former and latter Prefectures 
respectively. 


A Nava Covrr or Ixqutry, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. J. C. Hall, H.B.M. Acting Consul 
at Kanagawa, has decided that over-loading 
was among the causes which contributed to the 
loss of the British steamer Plainmeller. 


Tur total number of milk dealers in the capital 
during October last was 133, aad the total 
number of milch cows was 1,039, from which 
618 Aoku 1 fo 8 sho 2 go of milk was obtained. 
The total value of the milk was yen 13,356.80. 


Mr. Yawacucut, a secretary of the Imperial 
Household, has returned from an official visit to 
Kyoto and other localities in connection with 
tue proposed visit of te Emperor, and the date 
of his Majesty's departure will be notified shortly. 





Mr 
Patents Bureau in the Agricultural and Con- 
mercial Department, who has been four years 


Taxanasur, Chief Commissioner of the 
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in the United States, France, Great Britain, and 
Germany to report on the conditions of patents 
n foreign countries, returned to the capital the 
afternoon of the 16th instant. 


Tue appeal of Morita Kochi against the deci- 
sion of the Yokohama Saibansho, in reference 
to the late silk fraud case, was dismissed the 
3oth ultimo in the Tokyd Court of Appeal: 
Morita now proposes to bring the case before 
the Taishin-in. 


A spectaL meeting was held the morning of the 
25 ultimo in the Law Compilation Bureau to 
discuss a question from Count Ito relating to 
foreign settlements. Mr. Yamao, chief com- 
missioner, and the counsellors of the Bureau 
were present. 


‘Tue fourteenth conference in connection with 
treaty revision was held the 2gth instant at 2 
p.m. in the Foreign Office and closed at 5 p.m. 
All the foreign representatives were present. 
The fifteenth conference is fixed for the gth 
instant, at 2 p.m. 


Tue total amount of old and new notes de- 
stroyed in the Printing Bureau from the 24th to 
the 27th ult. was yen 3,639,647.10, of which 
yen 927,585 was destroyed the 24th, yen 954,195 
the 25th, yer 881,935 the 26th, and yen 
875,932.10 the 27th ult. 


Mr. Yosuipa, Vice-Minister of State for the 
Agricultural and Commercial Department, ar- 
rived at Yokohama the morning of the 26th 
ult. in the Fokohama Maru, and proceeded 
immediately the capital. The chief commis- 
sioners of the various bureaux and_ private 
secretaries waited at Shimbashi to receive His 
Excellency. 


Mr. Kawast Hinenarv, of the Central Tea 
Association, attended a meeting of tea-merchants 
of Yokohama, Mie, and Shizuoka, which was 
held the 22nd ult. at the Manka Restaurant in 
Yokohama. He left the same day for Yokkaichi 
inthe Suruga Maru, enroute for Mie, Shiga, 
and Kobe in order to report on the condition of 
the tea business. 





Tuere is but little to be said about Imports, 
and the total dealings in Yarns, Cotton Piece- 
goods, and Woollens amount to nothing worth 
placing on record, Metals and Kerosene being 
in much similar case. Some revival has taken 
place in Sugar, and white sorts, after long 
neglect, have hada turn at an advance. Of 
Exports, Raw Silk has again seen a large busi 
ness, a good demand coming from both Europe 
and America, although at the close a quieter 
tone prevails. Arrivals, however, have equalled 
sales, and the stock is well maintained, 
while full prices have been generally paid, 
though a slightly easier feeling now reigns 
A good business has also been done in Waste 
Silk, and prices have been well kept up. Stocks, 
however, have been Foreign Ex- 
changes, in sympathy with a further fall in silver, 
have declined, and close weak. 


reduced. 





NOTES. 





Ir will have been gathered from the extracts 
and translations published in these columns 
during the past week, that the tone of the 
vernacular press has changed ra 





tically w 
regard tothe Normanton affair, The Hoch 
Shimbun, indeed, may be said to have held 
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itself. comparatively aloof throughout, though 
on one occasion its comments went more to the 
root of the matter than those of any of its 
contemporaries. That it maintains complete 
silence now is, therefore, nothing remarkable. 
The Nicht Nichi, however, and the 1/7 
evidently seek to allay the excitement, and they 
are assisted by the Choya, which recalls public 
attention to that far more important affair, the 
Nagasaki negotiations. The Choya remarks 
that, having regard to the various complications 
which have occurred between China and Japan, 
and to the ill-feeling which has been unavoid- 
ably engendered by such events, the Nagasski 
trouble assumes grave importance, and ought 
to be carefully watched. The Choya expresses 
a wish that the liberty of discussion accorded 
to the press in respect of the Normanton cata- 
strophe may be extended to the case of the 
Nagasaki complication also. 


* 
ere 


The Fiji Shinpo of the 25th ultimo devotes 
an exceptionally large space in its leading 
columns to a refutation of the charges pre- 
ferred against the Japanese public in conne 
tion with the Normanton affair, The F1j 
makes no attempt to minimize the degree of 
excitement caused by the catastrophe. It 
admits that the pity and indignation of all 
classes of people throughout the empire were 
stirred by the news. But it denies that the 
nation displayed, in this instance, any qua 
which indicate unfitness for self-governm 
The criticisms uttered, according to our con- 
temporary, are that 
stigated by Government cfficials ; that the 
Japanese were ignorant enough to confound 
the action of a ship-master and his crew with 
the general co 
flag the vessel sailed ; that they knew so little 
of law as to believe the English Minister 
responsible for the judgment delivered by a 
Consular Court, and that they betrayed in- 
ability to distinguish the relative importance 
of international affairs. The Ji/é retorts by 
assuring the authors of these criticisms that 
they only betray their own ignorance of Japan 
and the Japanese. It denies flatly that the 
authorities had any hand whatsoever in foment- 
ing or initiating the the excitement about the 
Normanton affair. The only possible founda- 
tion for such a rumour—namely, that the 
wives of several Ministers of State appeared 
among the first contributors to the relief 
fund—is ridiculed by the Zié, which asserts 
that the subscription was not a means of stirring 
the feclings of the people but an evidence that 
The Nor- 
mantou tragedy presented features which were 

















the excitement was in- 
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their feclings were already stirred. 


in themselves quite striking enough to attract 
public attention, No official prompting was 
needed and none took place. As for the charge 
that some Japanese were ready to throw the 
blame of an apparent miscarriage of justice on 
diplomatic shoulders, the Zz/7 observes that, if 
such a disposition really existed, foreign diplo- 
mats must themselves be credited with educating 
it, since they have taught Japan to believe that 
scarcely any affair is beyond the legitimate 
sphere of their interference. Our contemporary 
is not disposed, apparently, to de 
pital was mace out of the event by the enemies 
of Christianity, but itenquirespertinently whether | 
he peoples of the WV | 


y that some 












st are themselves fre 
rom prejudice against religions other than their 
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Oriental shortcomings to what they call “ pagan- 
ism.” Finally, it discusses the accusation that, 
while passing with litle notice an affair of such 
grave importance as the Nagasaki outrage, the 
Japanese fell into afever over the compara- 
tively trivial catastrophe of the Normanton. 
The charge is pronounced to be strangely 
short-sighted. The difference was not one 
of feeling but of opportunity to show feeling. 


In all matters of considerable international 
importance, the privilege of free speech 
is denied to the people. The hands of 


journalists were restrained in the case of the 
Nagasaki outrage, and the sentiment of the na- 
tion was thus deprived of any vehicle to express 
itself, Outsiders had no means of judging of its 
depth or intensity, Had the Vormanton tragedy 
been deemed of sufficient moment, similar re- 
straints would have been imposed, and the in- 
dignation of the people would have been obliged 
to smoulder without bursting into a flame cap- 
able of betraying its strength. ‘The Japanese 
public,” concludes the Fiji Shimpo, “clearly 
comprehended this distinction and were not 
slow to profit by the liberty accorded to them, 
for these islands are not inhabited by fools alone.” 


al 


The vernacular press devotes its leading 
columns almost entirely to the discussion of 
the Nagasaki affair. The ijt Shimpo of the 
27th ultimo draws a strong contrast between the 
conduct of the British residents in respect of the 
Normanton catastrophe and the attitude of the 
Chinese with regard to the Nagasaki imbroglio. 
Our Tékyé contemporary says that the behaviour 
of the British residents in the case of the Wor- 
manton, their unanimous and candid acknow- 
ledgment of the discreditable aspects of the 
tragedy, and their sincere sympathy for the 
unfortunate Japanese passengers, offer an un- 
equivocal evidence of adherence to the noble 
traditions of English seamanship, and show 
that the title of Queen of the Ocean has 
been justly earned by their country. On the 
other hand, although the culpability of the Chi- 
nese sailors who caused the riot in Nagasaki is 
far more certain than that of Captain Drake 
and his officers, while Englishmen show such a 
marked disposition to be frank and impartial, 
the Chinese pursue an exactly opposite course. 
The Tékyd journal does not doubt that had 
English ships been concerned instead of Chi- 
nese in the Nagasaki affair, a satisfactory settle- 
ment would have been made long ago. The 
Fiji's article concludes with a prediction that, 
while the honourable conduct of the British 
residents in regard to the Normanton trouble 
will not fail to earn the lasting gratitude of the 
Japanese, the obstructive and unfair attitude of 
China will assuredly bear its own fruits. 





ae 

The Aarnichi Shimbun's issues of the 27th 
and 28th ultimo are also taken up by the Naga- 
saki trouble, After recapitulating the incidents 
of the disturbance, the writer laments the long 
delay which has occurred in settling the affair 
and the fact that it threatens to assume the 
dimensions of an international complication. 
History shows, we are told, that countries can 
only maintain friendly relations with each other 
by obeying the principles of international mora- 
lity. In illustration of this assertion the A/adama 
imbroglio between Great Britain and the United 
States, and the dispute between Spain and Ger- 
many about the Carolines are quoted. The for- 
mer was happily brought to a peaceful conclusion 
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through the high moral sense of Mr. Gladstone 
and other English statesmen, and the settle- 
ment of the latter was due to the German 
Government's regard for international good 
faith. In respect of the Nagasaki complication, 
one of two modes of settlement alone is pos- 
sible. Either recourse must be had to the 
arbitrament of the sword, or respect must be 
paid to international obligations. Whatever 
might have been true of China in former times, 
she must surely have learned ere now that a 
country cannot preserve its reputation unless it 
pays due deference to certain universally re- 
cognised codes. Rumour says that the Chinese 
desire to discontinue the use of English as the 
language of the Conference, on the ground that 
various misunderstandings have been caused by 
employing it, and that they propose to recom- 
mence the negotiations de novo. Butit is im- 
possible to believe that statesmen like the Vice- 
roy Li and the Chinese Representative in Japan 
would approve such an evasive and unworthy 
course of procedure, The J/arnrcht concludes 
with a hope that the Chinese will see the wisdom 
of terminating such a discreditable incident with 
the least possible delay, and that the Japanese 
Government will keep the nation fully informed 
of the progress of the negotiations, 





. 
ae) 

The Chaya Shiméun has three articles, in its 
issues of the 24th, 25th, and 26th ultimo, on the 
same subject. The gist of its comments is 
that, from every point of view, political as well 
as commercial, it is wisest for Japan to be on 
friendly terms with China, but that be 
friendly with a country like the Middle King- 
dom nothing is more essential than a firm and 
decisive attitude. 


to 


. 
are 


The action of the Japanese Law Association 
in offering the services of its members gratis for 
the defence of Captain Drake of the Vormanton 
is criticised in some quarters as a foolish excess 
of zeal. ‘A subscription for the Lascars who 
perished in the ship is reasonable enough, 
these critics, * but that Japanese lawyers sho} 
offer to defend Captain Drake is just a trifle too 
romantic.” We, however, fail to see the romance 
of the thing at all. On the contrary, it seems 
good, sound practical sense. For it is certain 
that if Captain Drake is acquitted of the charge 
now preferred against him, the fecling created 
in Japanese circles by the verdict of the 
Naval Court of Inquiry be more or 
less vividly revived. But if Japanese lawyers 
are associated in his defence, a judgment in his 
favour, would be robbed of nearly all its sting 
From this obvious point of view we hope that 
the offer of the Japanese lawyers will be 
accepted, and we are disposed to think that, 
whether accepted or rejecied, the fact that it has 
been made will not be without good effect. 














* 
a" 
Japanese papers publish the following tele- 
grams :— 
(Mainichi Shimbun.) 
Kobe, November 26th. 
Mr. Kuroda, counsellor, and party returned here 
last night in the Zarrin Maru from Kishu. The 
locality where the Normanton was wrecked is in 
the sea of Katsuura, Murogori. 
(Fiji Shimpo) 
Osaka, November 26th (Afternoon) 
The Tairin Mare arrived at Oshima in Kishu 
the 2oth instant. ‘The chief inspector of police in 
Wakayama and the headman of Nishi-Murogoti | 
stated that the body of a passenger had been found 
floating on the water, Search made i 
yy operations the full me 
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Normanton were observed in 50 fathoms of water. 
‘A quantity of waste thiead was picked up on the 
22nd instant, ‘Twenty-four fishing junks were en- 
gaged the 23rd to as: in the diving operations. 
‘A buoy has been moored over the wreck. 

(Nicki Nichi 

Kobe, November goth, 5.50 p.m. 

‘The chief mate of the Normanton and seven 

other persons received summonses last night. One 
leaves for Yokohama to-day the Omi Jfaru, 
and the others will leave to-morrow in the Satsema 
Maru. 
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We beg to acknowledge the receipt of the 
following contributions to the Normanton Fund, 





cluding sums collected and forwarded by the 
Mydgd News :-— 





Dowiars, 
Already acknowledyed 914.00 
Coa. W, Pownall 28 
HEP. : 
AL Friend roo 
We Dimock’ Esq. 10.00 
Captain Hodnett 

Total to d. 








Tue Fijé Shimpo of the 22nd ultimo has 
another leading article on the Nagasaki affair, 
and reproduces in full the two letters of indict- 
ment sent at the outset to the Chinese Consul 
by the Japanese judicial authorities at Naga- 
saki. 





It concludes the article in the following 
words :— Acording to private letiers received 
from Nagasaki and to stories told by eye- 
witnesses, the aspect of the brawl assumes a 
serious phase; but, fearing that these may be 
groundless rumours, we have confined ourselves 
to the reproduction of the letters o} 
From these public documents alone, the guilt 
of the conduct of the Chinese sailors is proved 
indisputably. But, for some unknown reason, 
the negotiations respecting the affair took the 
form of a conference of commissioners of the 
two countries, and we now hear that the con- 
ference has been suspended. We can be con- 
fident, however, that whatever changes may have 
taken place in the conduct of the negotia- 
tions, the facts remain unaltered. The inci- 
dents that occurred on the 13th and 15th of 
August last are faithfully recorded in the docu- 
and as there have 
not been discovered any contradictory proofs in 
any of the investigations hitherto made, no doubt 
remains as to the culpability of the Chinese men- 
of-war’s men. We therefore believe that it will 
not be long before consolation can be given to 
the wronged souls of the departed Japanese and 
satisfaction to the survivors. From the outset, 
we have refrained from the free expression of 
our opinions as to the Nagasaki affair, lest our 
so doing might hinder the carrying out of the 
policy of our 
fidence in our Government, and doubt not but 
that, whatever method may be adopted, the 
original spirit of the letters of indictment will at 
the last be acted upon. Letus keep watch over 
the progress of the negotiations, while at the 
same time attending to the Normanton affair. 








jindictment. 


ments above reproduced ; 


Government. We have con- 


Tue Minister of State for Finance evidently 
knows his public well. The success that at- 
tends his operations—we say nothing as to the 
soundness or unsoundness of the operations 
themselves—is beyond anything that outsiders 
could reasonably expect. During the past three 
years there has been a succession of demands 
First we had the 
of which twenty 








upon the people's purses. 
Nakasendo Railway Bonds, 
millions’ worth were issued and largerly pur- 
chased. Almost simultaneously the Kinsatsu| 
|Exchange Bonds were offered, and capitalists] 








a total issue of seventeen millions, the first 
instalment of which—five millions—brought 
applications that aggregated more than three 
times the amount required. Now, finally, we 
have the Redemption Bonds, incomparably the 
biggest scheme of the whole. One hundred 
and seventy-five millions’ worth of these are 
to be issued, and for the first instalment of ten 
millions applications aggregating over sixteen 
millions have been received. Thus, since the 
autumn of 1883, capitalists have invested over 
forty million dollars in Government securities, 
and are apparently as anxious as ever to engage 
in such operations. The return which they 
obtain seems to be altogether a secondary 
consideration, During the first twelve months 
after the issue of the Nakasendo Bonds, capi- 
talists were unwilling to pay more than 93 for 
100 yen worth of these securities, carrying 
seven per cent. interest. Now, two years later, 
they gladly pay the full face value of Redemp- 
tion Bonds bearing only five per cent. interest. 
Two things are quite plain ; that money is far 
more plentiful in the country than observers 
were accustomed to suppose, and that op- 
portunities to invest it profitably are very 
difficult to find. It is impossible, in the 
face of these repeated operations, to avoid an 
apprehension that the fixing of so much float- 
ing capital must ultimately prove a grave in- 
convenience. The condition under which 
the Redemption Bonds are issued divest 
them, it is true, of this dangerous character to 
a certain extent, The money paid to purchase 
them will be speedily restored to the people by 
the redemption of securities hearing higher 
rates of interest. Should the holders of the 
latter desire to réinvest their money in a similar 
manner, it is possible that the competition for 
Government securities may ultimately become 
keen enough to work its own remedy. In the 
meanwhile, we have only to hope that the pro- 
spects of industry and trade will brighten suf- 
ficiently to disclose investments more profitable 
than these five-per-cent, bonds which at present 
occupy nearly the whole field of Japanese capi- 
talists’ vision. 


Ir would be impossible, we imagine, to traverse 
the arguments advanced by our correspondent 
“Fairplay,” except on the broad free-trade 
principle that a country should never attempt to 
protect any industry under any circumstances. 
If Japan desires to secure her mercantile marine 
against foreign competition, there can be no 
manner of question that to do so is within her 
right as an independent Power. It happens, 
however, that she has surrendered this particular 
right by treaty, so far as concerns the open 
ports, and we may safely assume that to recover 
a free hand she would have to give a substantial 
guid pro quo. We do not say that this is as it 
should be. Quite the contrary, indeed. Things 
have to be dealt with, however, as they are, not 
as they ought to be. Before negotiating with a 
view to closing her cabotage against outsiders, 
Japan would have to appraise the loss she suffers, 
oris likely to suffer, from competition, so as to 
know how much she could afford to pay for 
altering the treaties. At present the loss, we are 
inclined to think, is trifling. The regular lines 
of foreign steamers which touch at Japanese ports 
on their inward and outward voyages, do not 
carry much cargo or many passengers between 
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es which he commands in the case of] 
a native company. Greater inconvenience is 
doubtless caused by occasional steamers. Cargo! 
carried at half, or even one-third, of the usual | 
charges pays such ships better than ballast, 
and they thus not only attract business but also 
disturb the rates. Still the inconvenience at- 
tributable to this cause is not very serious, and 
while we agree with the principle laid down by 
our correspondent—who, by the way, being 
himself a steamship owner, is presumably in- 
terested in keeping things as they are—we 
cannot but note that the grievance he exposes 
is not yet of paramount importance. What it 
might become, however, if the country were 
completely thrown open to foreign trade, is 
another question. In that event the number of 
foreign-owned steamers visiting the country 
might be so largely augmented as to constitute 
a formidable fleet of competitors working under 
conditions against which the regular coasting 
vessels could not possibly contend. It certainly 
behoves the Government to consider, and if 
possible to provide against, this contingency 
when revising the treaties. 
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Anotuer line of railway is projected. It is to 
pass from Oyama, on the Ueno-Utsunemiya 
road, and Maebashi, on the Ueno-Maebashi 
road. The whole distance is fifty miles, and 
this is divided into two sections, the first ex- 
tending from Oyama, vid Tochigi, Sano and 
Ashikaga, to Kiriu—32 miles—and the second 
from Kirin, v7 Omama and Isesaki, to Mae- 
bashi (18 miles). ‘The principal projectors are 
Messrs. Taguchi, Ban, Kimura, and Komatsu 
The statistics they have ohtained show that, 
during the three years 1883-1885, the average 
value of the commodities which passed over 
the first section of the proposed route was 
thirty-four million yew, and the number of 
travellers was 938,910. The estimated receipts 
from these two sources were 225,614 yen and 
143,975 yew, respectively, On the most mo- 
derate calculation, the prospect contemplated by 
the projectors is that the gross earnings of the 
line would be over 170,000 yen annually. They 
put the cost of construction at 841,700 yen in 
the case of the first section, which traverses level 
ground and has no large rivers to cross ; and, 
allowing fifty per cent. for working expenses, 
they promise themselves a dividend of ten per 
cent., observing, at the same time, that this out- 
look is probably less favourable than the reality 
will prove, since the district intersected by the 
line is rich in products, such as silk, cotton, to- 
bacco, copper, rice, barley, wheat, hemp, tea, 
linseed oil, and so forth. It must be confessed, 
however, that the estimated cost of construction 
—something over twenty thousand dollars a mile 
—is not warranted by any previous experience 
in Japan. Nevertheless, it appears to have been 
accepted by a meeting of intending sharcholders 
held at the TékyS Chamber of Commerce, on 
the 17th instant. Thirty-nine gentlemen were 
represented at the meeting, and eight were 
chosen asa deputation to push the project in 
official quarters. 





Last Saturday, the friends of the Reverend 
Davidson Macdonald, M.D., of the Canadian 
Methodist Mission in Toky6, presented him with 
a handsome testimonial, consisting of a cheque! 
for $520 enclosed in a cloisonné box and ac-| 
companied by an addres Dr. Macdonald's 











ciated during the past five years in which the 
Tokyd community has been so fortunate as to 
enjoy them, and special mention was made in 
the address of the skill and devotion he had 
shown during the recent cholera epidemic in 
the capital. The gift is to be used in some 
personal way, as Dr. Macdonald may decide. 
We believe Dr. Macdonald leaves Japan on 
furlough next year, and it will be gratifying to 
him to know how much he has won the esteem 
and affection of the community. 


Tur Chevalier Vita Positano, whose lamented 
death at the carly age of fifty-three took place 
the 26th instant, had earned much distinction 
before he came to Japan to discharge the func- 
tions of Italian Consul. His first public servic 
was in the rank of Captain in Garibaldi’s army, 
where he acquired the reputation of a brave 
soldier and skilful leader. The claims which 
he thus established on the gratitude of his coun- 
try and his King were largely strengthened by 
his conspicuous gallantry and ability at Sophia, 
where his services on behalf of the citizens elicited 
the admiration of both the belligerents, and 
were permanently commemorated in the name 
given to one of the city Squares which has been 
known ever since as the “ Place Positano.” No 
one attached less value to these distinguished 
services than the Chevalier himself. His mo- 
desty endeared him to his friends as much as 
his other high qualities, During his residence 
in Japan he conceived a sincere affection 
for the country, and his warm sympathy with 
the patriotic aspirations of the people was worthy 
of the cause to the success of which he had 
himself so stoutly contributed in the past. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that he was interred 
with all the honours duc to his official position 
and personal rank, The Italian Minister headed 
the cortége, followed by all his colleagues of the 
Corps Diplomatique, the staffs of the various Le- 
gations and the Consuls of all nationalities. The 
Imperial Japanese Government was represented 
by Mr. Aoki, Vice-Minister of State for For 
Affairs, and the Local Government by His 
cellency the Prefect of Yokohama. The bier 
was also followed by a crowd of friends, from 
both Tokyd and Yokohama, as well as by the 
Sovereign and Brethren of the Chrysanthemum 
Chapter. 
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Tue ¥ijf Shimpo, in an article headed “A 
Word to the People,” remarks that no parti- 
cular hazard is involved in the prophecy, based 
upon the present negotiations as to Treaty Revi- 
sion, that at no distant period the Japanese nation 
will see their country opened mixed residence ; 
indeed, one may reasonably assert that this im- 
portant event will in all probability precede or 
very closely follow the establishment in the 
23rd year of Meiji of the Japanese National 
Assembly. We have regretted, says the Fiji 
Shimpo, the tardy rate at which railway extension 
progressed for some time in this country, but 
within recent days there has been little cause 
for complaint on this score. In a few years 
ToOkyO and Kyoto will be united by railway 
lines; the Toky6-Aomori railway will also be 








completed soon, and branch lines will be laid 
throughout the country, so that the time is 


not far off when the mercantile and industrial, 
classes will be able to il themselves to the 
fullest extent of facilities of transportation 
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great and important change in her political 
financial, and social life, and it is the duty of all 
to prepare beforehand the appliances that will 
be called for in these altered circumstances. 
If, when the country is opened, foreigners are 
permitted to reside in the interior, the first 
course incumbent on the Government of Japan 
is to remodel the civil and commercial laws and 
to re-enact the statutes that are now in force—the 
criminal law, the law of criminal procedure, 
etc, These are urgent matters that fall to be 
dealt with by the Government. Looking, how- 
ever, to the people's state of preparation for the 
new condition of affairs, it may be asked how 
many of our merchants are qualified to meet 
foreigners on equal terms and fight with them 
the battle of commerce? In view of the change 
we have referred to, the industries of the coun- 
try first claim attention, and should receive it 
as early as possible. 


Tue total number of students in the educational 
institutions under the Department of State for 
Education at the end of June last was as 
follows :—1,256 in the Imperial University, 
1,014 in the Higher Normal School, 995 in the 
First Higher Middle School, 309 in the Third 
Higher Middle Schoool, 384 in the Tdkyé 
Commercial College, 87 in the Tokyé Female 
High School, 39 in the Blind and Deaf Asylum, 
and 2t in the School of Music, making in all 
4,105. The students of the University were 
distributed over the various departments as 
follows :—University Hall, 8 (governmental) ; 
College of Jurisprudence, 196 (94 govern- 
mental, 102 private); College of Medicine, 
regular course 238 (4 governmental, 234 pri- 
vate) ; Japanese course 365 (private) ; course of 
pharmacy 39 (private) ; College of Engineering, 
gt (31 governmental, 60 private) ; College of 
Literature, regular course 29 (14 governmental, 
15 private); Japanese course 99 (private) ; 
College of Science 38 (22 governmental, 16 
private); and School of Technology 153 (6 
governmental, 147 private) —Official Gazette. 

















WE find the following charming myth, as novel 
to Japanese as to foreigners, in the columns of 
the Pottery Gazelle :— 


In some districts of Japan the natives havea remark- 
able custom in connection with window-gardening. In 
houses wherein reside one or more daughters of a 
marriageable age, an empty flower-pot, of an orna- 
mental character, is encircled by a ring, and suspended 
from the window or verandah by three light chains. 
‘The Juliets of Japan are, of course, attractive, and their 
Romeos as anxious as those of other lands. But, in- 
stead of serenades by moonlight and other delicate 
ways of making an impression, it is etiquette for the 
Japanese lover to approach the dwelling of his lady 
hearing some choice plant in his hand, which he boldly, 
but, let us hope, reverently, proceeds to plant in the 
empty vase. This takes place at a time when he is 
fully “assured that both mother and daughter are at 
home, neither of whom, of course, is at all conscious 
that the young man is taking such a liberty with the 
flower-pot outside their window. It is believed that a 
young lover so engaged has never been seen by his 
lady or by her mamma in this act of sacrilege. ‘This 
act of placing a pretty plant in the empty flower-pot is 
equivalent to.a formal proposal to the young lady who 
dwells within, and this Eastern fashion is a most 
ate and harmless way of proposing to a lady. 
youthful gardener, having settled his plant to his 
mind, retires, and the lady is free to act as she pleases. 

is the right man, she takes every care of his gift, 

nd tends’ it carefully with her own hands, 

that all the world may see the donor is accepted as a 

suitor, But, if he is not a favourite, or if stern parents 

object, the poor plant is torn from the vase, and the 

nexs morning lies, limp and withered, on the verandah 
or on the path below, 
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LE who, happily for themselves, are suffi- 
ly methodical to keep diaries, will be de- 
lighted “The Imperial English and 
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Messrs. Kelly and Walsh. The book 
with the Chinese Customs Regulations and 
Tariff, and these are supplemented by accurate 


information on postal and telegraphic matters 


as well as by an English and Chinese calender. 
Then we have the diary itself, a most conveni- 
ently arranged affair, in which the dates accord- 
ing to both calendars are given, and the leaves 
are ruled vertically and horizontally. What we 
particularly like about this diary is the portliness 
of the volume, 
more or less diminutive. Their dimensions 
rather help to encourage the notion that to keep 
adiary is a species of pastime, falling entirely 
outside the duties of every-day life. But the 
truth is that among all possible acts of submis- 
sion to routine there is not one which repays a 
man more fully and contributes more materially 
to the dispatch of his business than the keeping 
of a diary. The volume before us inculcates 
this lesson by its size. A man need only place 
it on his desk and he will be pretty sure not to 
forget his daily contribution to ils pages or to 
count it among things which possess no prac- 
tical claim on his time. Yet in spite of this 
self-asserting portliness, it only costs one dollar. 





Ir isa vital necessity to the telegraphic corre- 
spondents of the American press that they should 
have some sensational affair on the /apis.  Ire- 
land is a standing dish, but its flavour is be- 
coming just a trifle stale. Strongly as nations 
are disposed to sympathise with wrongs which 
they are not themselves required to redress, they 
must grow 
of a cou! ose deepest griefs are senti 
mental. Suill the telegraphists cannot aflord to 
abandon Ireland. They continue to wire all 
sorts of striking pictures acruss the water— 





weary at last of the complaints 





try ww 


shifting scenes in which nothing is permanent 
except the iron oppression of the Br 
vernment. To such diligent purveyors there 
can never be much lack of minor sensations. 
Scandal is particularly welcome. 
disclosures gave them an opportunity of repre- 
senting the whole social fabric of England as 
honeycombed with vice, and the Crawford-Dilke 
case enabled them once more to exhibit panora- 
mic glimpses of a British Sodum and Gomorrah. 
Now they are off to St. Petersburgh for material. 
They will have the Czar mad. They began by 
whispering that the Ruler of all the Russias was 
a moody man, prone to unwholesome broodings, 
imbrued with Muscovite fanaticism, and gene- 
rally disposed to adopt violent rather them 
moderate courses. 





There were materials here 
for a very effective sketch, Wiclding immense 
forces with perfect antocracy, surrounded by 
Generals who are soldiers first and statesmen 
afterwards, and harrassed at home by problems 
which can neither be solved nor neglected 


a distraught monarch might well find comfort 





in deeds that would turb the peace of the 
world. The world, however, did not show 
any disposition to be disturbed by  antici- 
pation. Perhaps people had begun to dis- 





count the large orders of the telegraphists. Al 
all events, the latter advanced another step. 
They now recalled the fact that the Czar had 





gone through scenes and perils well fited to 
unhinge the strongest mind, and adved the 
Phantasy that his had never been a parti- 








cularly strong mind. Still, their news fell flat 
and it became necessary that they should yet 


take the final step. ‘This they have now done 


opens 


In general such books are| 





The Stead} 


lunatic but a coward. 
large morsel of sensation will go the way of 
| ninety-nine hundredths of its predecessors. But 
the telegraphists will continne as busily as ever 
tearing reputations to pieces and pursuing 
the unique aim of throwing the public into a 
ferment. Is there nothing to restrain these 
| gentlemen of electric mendacity? We had 
| hoped that when they began to sign their tele- 
grams with their own names some bounds 
would be prescribed bya selfish regard for the 
|reputation of their signatures. But Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, who was about the first to sign, now 
enjoys the enviable eminence of first sensa- 
It looks as if jourualism was destined 
to accomplish an unwholesome change in public 
morality. 





tionalist. 





Ar the meeting of the Yokohama Sailing Club 
held on Tuesday evening the following rules 
were adopted :— 

1. That this Club is formed for the promotion of 
Sailing and Sailing Races only, and its name shall be 
the Yokohama Sailing Club. 

2. That the annual subscription be $2 payable in 
advance, and due on the gist of March in each year. 

3. That new members be admitted upon the written 
requisition of three members, and payment of the 
current year's subscription. 

4. That the Committee of Management shall consist 
of five members, one of whom shall act as honorary 
secretary and treasurer. 

5. That a general meeting of the members of the 
club shall be held in the month of March in each year 
for the purpose of electing the Committee, receiving a 
statement of accounts, and the transaction of general 











business. 
6. That the Committee shall be elected by ballot 
and shall hold office until the next annual meeting. 





Vacancies occuring during the year shall be filled up 
by the Committee. 

“7. That the Committee may on ten days notice, 
convene extraordinary general meetings of the Club, 
specifying in the notice convening the meeting the 
object or objects for which the meeting is called, and 
| to which the discussion must be strictly confined. 
| 8. The Committee shall also call an extraordinary 
general meeting under the same conditions and restri¢- 
tions, upon the written requisition of any ten members, 

at any member allowing his subscription or 
c fees for sailing races to fall more than one 
month in arrear without excuse considered reasonable 
| by the Committee shall be liable to have his name 
| removed from the list of members, without notice given, 
or resolution carried to that effect, and such member 
shall not be eligible for re-election except upon pay- 
| ment of double the amount of his indebtedness to the 

Club. 

10, That the Club shall have the power to expel a 
member by ballot at an extraordinary general meeting 
to be called fur the purpose; ten days’ notice of the 
| meeting to be given to such member. It shall be 
| competent for the votes of two-thirds of those voting 
to expel; provided that the member of members 
| voting shall be not less than twenty-one, The Com. 
mittee shall, however, have power, before calling such 

meeting, to recommend the member to resign. No 
member expelled or resigning under this rule shall be 
| eligible for re-election within twelve months from the 
date of his expulsion o resignation, 

11, ‘That the Club Flag shall be a red pennant with 
a white ball, 

12, That every member being the owner of a boat 
entered on the club register shall be entitled to fly 
the club flag. 

13. That nothing in these rules contained shall be al- 
tered or varied except atan extraordinary general meet- 
ing composed of not less than twenty members, to be 


convened under Rule 7 or 8 spe for that purpose. 
| 









































To Mx. \W. Denies indefatigable industry Japa- 
nese students owe another valuable publication 
Rompe Kogt (vy de a H, OF Lectures on Logic. 
The book forms the opening section of a long 





work onthe same subject, which is to be founded | 


| on the teaching of Mill and Bain, with exposi- 
tions of the views of their great antagonists. 
The prefatory portion now before us consists of 
material drawn from five lectures which were 
lelivered by the author last winter to mixed 


| 





audiences, The process followed in preparing 


or publication been 


them f has to revise them 
generally and to re-arrange the matter they con- 


tain so as to make it serve the purpose of an in- 





Doubtless even such a| 


| these operations is 144 pages of clearly con- 
structed and well printed Japanese, divided into 
four chapters. The chief subjects treated are, 
| Psychological Data of Logic; First Principles 
of Logic; the connection of Thought and 
Language ; Names, their Kinds and Import; 
Aristotle's Classification of Things that can be 
named, and Mill's Classification. The illustra~ 
tions of processes of reasoning are drawn from 
Japanese sources, and special prominence is 
given to the practical aspects of the science, all 
discussions of purely metaphysical questions 
being avoided. Book IL., which, we under- 
stand, is now going through the press under 
the enterprising auspices of a prominent Tékyd 
bookseller, is to be on Prepositions; Book III. 
on Reasoning, and so on in the usual order of 
studying this great subject. The whole work 
is expected to be about 1,200 pages long, and, 
judging by the volume now before us, it will be a 
work of the greatest value to Japanese students. 








Tuts is a strange age in which we live. The 
British Government figures as an exhibitor at 
the “Colonies,” its exhibits consisting of quan- 
tities of jewelry and other valuables looted last 
year from the royal palace in Mandalay. And 
in The Times of October 5th we read :— 

‘The treasure taken by the French troops on the capture 
of Hue arrived at Marscilles from Annam on Sunday even- 
ing by the mail packet /ravuaddy, of the Messageries 
Maritimes. It consists of 192 cases of silver ingots and 14 
cases of gold coins. ‘The strong room of the steamer was 
not large enough to receive such a load of the precious 
metals, and the cases had to be placed at the bottom of the 
hold, where they are covered with 500 tons of merchandise. 
All the openings leading: to be compartment were closed 
with care, and sealed. ‘The cases were forwarded to Paris 
by railway to the Ministry of Finance, and this mornin, 


they were deposited safely in the cellars of the Bank of 








| __ On the arrival of the treasure at Marseilles great precau- 
[tions were taken to insute its safety. Six of the crew, 
armed with cutlasses and revolvers, were stationed round 
the entrance to be hold, and this guaid was not dispensed 
with until the treasure had teen removed from the ship. 
this treasure, valued at 9,000,000f., is only a small part 
or the booty taken by the French troops after the capture 
of Hué. Ihe remainder was restored to the King of 
Annam. 


So we have two of the most civilized Powers in 
the world employing their armies in this nine- 
teenth century for precisely the same purpose 
of wholesale robbery that inspired leaders like 
Aymerigot Marcel and the Captal de Buch five 
centuries ago. 











Enxcutsimen have hitherto flattered themselves 
that in point of official purity they have at 
least as good a record as any country in the 
world. But it seems that they are wholly mis- 
taken. A former French naval officer, M. Le 
Baron de Mandat-Grancey, has conducted in- 
vestigations 7m loco which enable him to 
enlighten the world in the following remarkable 
manner :—‘In England everything is made a 
pretext for a flee (sic!). The word signifies 
both a salary and a pourboire. In France 
officials are absolutely forbidden to accept any- 
thing from the public. In England it is con- 
sidered perfectly natural that they should accept 
flees besides their salaries, which, by the way, 
are superb. This special remuneration for 
service which, according to our ideas, ought to 
be gratuitous, is often sanctioned by law. This 
observation is applicable to naval and military 
men as well as others. 
an Eng 





Some years ago I saw 
sh captain come on board a French 
man-ol-war, asking permission to correct his 
chronometer by ours. Our officer on guard 
hastened to render him this slight service. The 
Englishman solemnly handed a sovereign to 
him after he had made his observations, and 
| was much astonished on seeing the Frenchman 








by announcing that the Czar is not only a| troduction to the principal work. The result of! refuse a sovereign with a certain air of disdain. 
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It appears that all English officers consider 
these extra means of increasing their income as | 
perfectly legitimate. Another time, at Shanghai, 
an army of Taipings threatened the town. The 
bankers, fearing an attack, asked the French 
and English captains to allow them to put their 
cash on board, a request which was immediately 
granted. But when, after a few days, the danger 
was past, and the bankers asked that their 
money might be returned to them, those who 
had confided it to the English men-of-war were 
rather surprised to receive, at the same time, a 
neat little account. In all this there is nothing 
underhand. An officer acting in this way in 
France would be boycotted by every one of 
his comrades, and sent before a martial court 
by his superiors. I only cite these facts to 
show how greatly English ideas differ from 
ours on many points, and to explain that with 
so well established a system of fees the slightest 
attention may be come odious.” 

Mr. Mixcer’s meetings of last Sunday at the 
Union Church were of a very remarkable cha- 
racter, especially the evening meeting for Japa- 
nese Christians. The morning service was 
largely attended by English and American re- 
sidents, who listened with rapt attention to a 
very suggestive and impressive discourse on 
Enoch’s walk of 300 years with God, and 
as to whether it were possible now to 
walk habitually in fellowship with the Al- 
mighty. The evening meeting was at 6 p.m. 
and even at that early hour the house was full. 
The floors of the aisles when seats proved in- 
sufficient were converted into sitting places for 
the hearers. The rev. gentleman gave a suc- 
cinct account of the Schools, Bible-work, and 
Missionary work of the institution with which he 
was connected. The orphanage work was but 
slightly introduced, as he announced his willing 
ness to meet his Japanese Christian frie: 
again on the next Sabbath evening at 5.30 
p-m., when he would complete his account 
of the Orphanages and add a brief farewell. 
The address was listened to with the greatest 
attention, as it was rapidly interpreted sentence 
by sentence by Mr. Ishimoto Sanjiuro, of the 
Union College, Tékyd. The services closed 
at 7 p.m., but the entire audience remained to 
a meeting of another hour's duration for prayer 
and praise, The latter was quite as impressive 
as the former. It isto be regretted that some 
larger and more convenient place could not be 
found for the accommodation of the audience 
that would come together to hear the interestii 
story of Mr. Miiller’s life-work. An effort is being 
made to secure the Town Hall assembly room 
for the purpose, which it is to be hoped will prove 
successful, At Melbourne Mr, Miller addressed 
5,000 persons for an hour and 20 minutes in tlic 
Town Hall. 














* 
ane 


Mr. Miiller’s address on Thursday evening, 
giving an account of his early life, his conversion, 
his entering on pastoral work in England and 
especially the work of the Scriptural Knowledge 
Institution, founded March sth, 1834, was ex- 
ceedingly interesting. The departments of 
work contemplated by that Institution at 
first were four. First, the es! 
Day Schools, Sunday Schools, and a.lult schools 
for the very poorest of the peop! 





ablishment of 


e, and fer 








whom no provision for education was th 


made by the Secondly; The 








Government. 


| cir 


of the people. 
operations at home and abroad. Fourth; ‘The 
tion of religious books, pamplilets, and 
tracts for both 
A fifth department was afterwards added, which 





Christians and 


has outgrown all the rest, viz: the orphan 
work, which has grown to be the largest Or- 
phanage in the world. A circular was put forth 
announcing the principles on which the in- 
stitutition was to be conducted. These were 
simply two: No debts would ever be con- 
tracted. 2. Would not have any distinguished 
lord of the land as patron of the institution, 
but the Lord God should be the patron, so that 
He alone should have the honour of its success. 
This might be thought strange, but it was done 
in firm reliance on the promise: “Them that 
honour me I will honour.” The beginnings in 
each of these departments were small, but the 
resulls attained marvelous, as 
figures will show, Of schools, there are now 
39 day schools, 43 Sunday schools, 3 adult 
Schools, total 85, with 5,613 scholars. These 
are all distinct from the orphanges and do not 
included the latter. The total of scholars from 
the begining is 102,000, and of funds expended 
530,514. Of the 
in Great Britain, in Spain, Italy, China, and 
other parts of the wo 213,c00 bibles, 864 








the following 





rculation of the scriptures 









testaments, 20,562 psalms, and 207,0c0 por- 
tions have been circulated, This has licen done 
atacast of $181,196. To aid missionary work 
in China, India, B: 
have been expended. 
gious books, tracts, &c., was only 19, 
first year; soon it increased to 190,000; then 
to 500,000 in a year, and then to 1,000,000, 
then to 1} millions, then to 2, 23, 3 and 
now to between 3 and 4 millions yearly. 


ge bound volumes, and 
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Many of these are 
86 millions of books and tracts have been thus 
n 400 horse loads, 
220,356, are facts and 
going to show what a man wi 
funds of his own, without sala 
of support but what he has received in answer 
to prayer to God, has been able to do, 








ures 





out a dollar of 





y, OF any source 





account of the orphanage work is to be given to 
night at 5.30 o'clock at the Union Church. 
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Mr. Miller's account of the Scriptural Know- 
ledge Institution was concluded last evening by 
an account of the orphan work at Bristol, be- 
gun in 1835. He stated its object was not merely 
regard for the physical necessities of orphans 
bereaved of both parents, nor for their mental and 
spiritual necessi 
chiefly to strengthen the faith of Christians and 








ies, weighty as these were, but 


prove to an unbelieving and sceptical aye that 
God was the Living God, and still willing to help 
all who put their trust in Him. For the greater 
evidence of this neither he nor his fellow-workers 
ever solicited any one for help, nor, beyond the 
annual report, made known the state of the funds. 
In forty-seven reports Mr. Miler had challenged 
any one to prove the incorrectness of his 
statement of not making a single individual 
application for help. The work commenced 
like that of the other departments on a small 
scale, First one house was rented for 3° 
over 8 years of a 
hoys under 8 years « 






ien a second for 
third for 








wer 8 yea 






of age, 2 


3 years, Thus 112 orphans 





were the results of the first year's work, 








circulation of the Scriptures among the poorest 
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supply of the wants of these orphans and 


UNIVE 


Third ; The aid to missionary | helpers was only by prayer and waiting on God, 
| An it 
‘meeting times of deficiency of food for their 
unbelievers. | next meal 





tance was given, showing the manner of 


On one occasion, when breakfast 


|was over and atg o'clock there was no means 
| for providing the dinner at 1 p.m., a meeting of 
| the helpess was held for prayer, and at 10, a 


bank note by post was received supplying the 
want. Often a second prayer-meeting would 
be held for the supper, and a third for the 
children’s milk for breakfast. On one such oc- 
casion after prayer till 9 or 10 p.m. Mr. Maller 
returned to his house to see if anything had come 
in for their help, but found nothing had been 
received. The next morning he went early to 
the orphans to see if these had been supplies 
received, when the helper showed him three gold 
sovereigns just received. 
in his yearly report broughtthe donor to see him 
and tell him the strange circumstances attend- 
ing the gift. He was a merchant, ina large 
business, and was early that morning going 
to his counting-house to see important let- 
ters. On the way the thought entered his 
mind, ‘I ought to take something to the 
orphans. But this,” thought he, “I can do 
to-night after seeing my letters.” Still the 
impression of the duty of giving to the orphans 
so increased that he started back, but again the 
desire to see his correspondence so increased 
that he again set out for the counting-house, 
but the former impression now 
strong that he had to return to the orphan houses 
and leave the above amount. Mr, Miller re- 
lated the circumstances that led to the building 
of the first Orphan house for 300 children at 
a cost of $9,009, for which he had not $9 in hand. 
Ile became so convinced of its being the Lord's 
will that for days he mingled praise with his 
prayers on the subject. On the 34th day, the 
first donation of $1,000 came in, and not long 
after another, and then two donations of $12,000 
each, and within two years the building 
was completed and paid for. 
was not signed till the money was in hand to 
pay for the building. The amount for furnish- 
ing was received while the building was being 
erected. Then a second house and a third 
were decided on, for 850 more orphans, at 
acost of $240,000; 900 orphans more were 
waiting anda fourth and fifth house were built 
at an expense of $360,000, The total ex- 
penditure on the five buildings was $690,000, 
while all the other departments of labour were 
being sustained and cared for. The contri- 
butions varied from one farthing ta $72,200. 
He had received 40 donations of $6,000; 12 
donations of $12,000; 8 donations of $18,000; 
6 donations of $30,000; 1 donation of $42,000; 
1 donation of $48,600; 1 donation of $54,560; 
and 1 donation of $72,200. The yearly expenses 
range from $200,000 to $240,000. The total of 
all receipts have been $6,600,000. The average 
number of orphans is 2,250, with 112 helpers. 
hese helpers are mostly teachers trained up 
in the Institution; they also supply teachers for 
the Day Schools. The girls at the age of 17 
are given an outfit, and secure positions in good 
families as domestics. The boys at 14-15 years 
f aye are placed as indoor apprentices and 
2 furnished with an outfit and £13 sterling as 
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a premium, Orphans are taken as babes in 
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aniount—is performed by the 
inmates themselves underexperienced servants to 
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the encouragement we thus had to wait patiently 
upon God. Not that all were called to build 
orphan-houses, but all, in the least as the grea 
affair, should commit all to God and seek His 
glory. 
labour in Japan compared with other mission 
fields, and hoped fora thousand-fold more blessing 
upon missionary work than had yet be given. 
He announced his meeting for all Christian 
workers, native as well as European, this after- 
noon at 2 in the Union Church, also his consent 
to preach to-morrow at 11 a.m., and to give a 
farewell service on Monday 5.30 p.m., at the 
Union Church. As Mr. Miller goes to Tokyd 
to labour next Tuesday, this will be the last 
opportunity for those desiring to hear him. 





est 























A CONTROVERSY 
Choya Shimbun, the Ketzat Zasshi, and the 
Fiji Shimpo, on one side, and the Mainichi 
Shimbun on the other with regard to the man- 
ner of making good the deficit in the accounts 
ofthe Japan Mail Steamship Company. The 
three former journs 
ment are bound, 

which they gave the company, 
whole amount of the deficiency, whereas the} 
Mainicht Shimbun insists that the Treasury's 
responsibility does not extend beyond interest 
on the Company's capital. The Government, 














by the terms of the charter 
to find the, 











it would seem, are in 
view of the case, for in the Chay 
the 26th ultimo we find the 
the accounts of the Japan Mail 
for the past year show a de 
2,290,090 yen, application was made to the 
Government for that amount, but, as more than 
once stated in these colutuns, the authorities 3 





imbun of 
PAS 
3. Company 












ability 





reported to take the ground that the 
is limited to the rest on the Company's 
ital, or 88 eninall, With the ol 
the future, 








of making arrangements for 
principal officials of the Company are said 
to have been summoned several times by the 
Government, and the expectation is that changes 
of a more or less radical nature will be made 
in the organization of the concern. Rumour 
also says that Mr. Morioka, President of the 
will send in his resignation in a few 


Compan: 
days." 


Here 
Majesty's Acting Consul at 
deserves a place in every paper published in 
the Orient :—" The whole of the Chinese people, 
wear native cloth, and wear nothing else. 
examined the clothes of labourers, who form 
the great majority of the people, in two-thirds 
of the 18 provinces of China, and the fact is as 
Isay. Our shirtings and cotton piece-goods 
are only fit to be the under-garments of the rich, 








is an extract from the Report of Her 
Taiwan, which 


or the outer garments of the sedentary poor, 
linings, and grave-cloth They are utterly 
unfit, whether in yarn, in make, in length, and 








in width, 
Wang, Lia, and Ch’ao, who, in millions, pursne 
their daily wil clothed in their own tough, 
rough, honest, 
home-spun from Kwangtung to Kansuh, and 
from Szechuen to Chibli, 
we with persistent conservatism, cater fie the 
lusuri 


for the ordinary clothes of Li Chang, 





untearable, and unwearoutable 


of the few and n 
so long wi 








the many, 





cotton-wearers 


the teeming millions of 
h make up the population of China, be 


absurdly small. This is nota country where a 
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He spoke also of the encouragements to | 


being carried on between the; 


js maintain that the Govern- | 


ined to take the latter, 


ficiency of more than | 





Thave} 


So long therefore, as | 


Google 


cotton handkerchief and a turban, the one 
made of Lancashire rubbish and the other of a 
Night-wei 








shit for clothing. From 
to ten months every year, every Chinaman 
is comfortably clad in a jacket, trousers, and 
under-clothing, made of heavy cotton cloth, the 
product of Chinese fields, Chinese spindles, 


Chinese looms, and Chinese hands.” 


Ox the 16th, 17th, and 18th of this month a 
‘aar is to be held at the Masonic Hall in aid 
of the Union Church; and we understand that 
there is every prospect of its being attended 
with the success it well deserves. Fora con- 
Jerable time past much desire has been 
evinced that the Church should be placed on 
a surer and stronger basis; and, as recently 
announced in these columns, an effort has al- 
‘ready been made to obtain the services of Dr. 
|Draper, a well-known figure in the Christian 
|religious world, who is now in London, But 
the principal want at present is funds; and it 
is this want which it is hoped the Bazaar will 
materially help to meet. Not a little assistance 
s been rendered to the movement by one or 
ltwo gentlemen at home who were formerly 
| members o 
ted and sent out on consignment small 
parcels of things suitable for the Bazaar. 
|As may be supposed, however, the bulk has 
been got together here, and from what we 
ve been given to understand we should say 
‘that the display will quite repay a visit, When 
mention that the contributions comprise, 
‘amongst other things, a choice lot of those 
aiticles which are generally spoken of as curios, 
specially selected by a gentleman in the busi- 
tionery; lace curtains; ladies’ and 
er fai articles and embroideries ; Piesse 
‘and Lubin's perfumery; dolls in all sizes and 
Christmas and New 


shirting 




































f the Congregation, and who have 
| se 











[we 








variety of dre: Year 
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cards; books; knives; flower seeds; Califor- 
nia hams; a few Korean articles, besides a 
|large lot of miscellaneous toys and odd things 
expected in the Denleds, it will certainly 
be admitted that there is to be no barren 
display, We only trust that the Commitee 
\and others be repaid for trouble 
taken; although if what we hear is cor- 
rect,—that anything like high prices out of 
proportion is being 
strictly guarded against,—we are inclined to 
think that the income will be derived 
from the entrance money and the refreshments, 
etc, It was intended to have given an Olde 
| Folkes’ Concert in connection with the Bazaar, 
| but unforeseen circumstances have unfortunately 
necessitated the abandonment of the plan. 


josaidt Portents, the: convict whe escaped on 
Wednesday from the jail of the United States 
| Consulates, was captured on Thursday in Tokyd 
nd brought back to Yokphama, where he 
last 
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main 











was lodged in his old 
It appears that Portell, 

prisoners had been employed in various ways 
about the Consulate compound, but as he had 
once before shown a desire to get outside the 
precincts, a pretty careful eye was kept on him. 
On Wednesday he was set to mix paint, Mr. 


McCanee, deputy marshall of the Consulate and 


quarters night. 


in common with other 













prison, being then occupied 
ing office whence, by means 
duor, he was able to watch 





Son e who entered the off 





Kingly closed the doer, and thus 
afforded Portell the opportunity he had evidently 
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been waiting for. He at once went upstairs to 
the deputy marshall’s rooms, opened by means 
of a wire one of the drawers, and took therefrom 
a considerable sum of money—$479. He then, 
after doiling his prison clothes, under which 
he was wearing an ordinary suit, left the com- 
pound unobserved. His absence was discovered 
immediately and a search was instituted, the 
City of New Fork which left yesterday morning 
being carefully examined. It now appears that 
the fugitive, after purchasing a new hat at a shop 
in the native town, hid himself about Noge till 
night time, when he started to walk to Tokyé. 


Tue long continuance of the suspension of 
telegraphic communication with China is due 
to the fact that when the Nagasaki-Shang- 
hai submarine cables gave way last Saturday 
morning the repairing steamer was absent in 
South China, where the Hongkong-Amoy and 
Hongkong-Foochow cables also were inter- 
rupted. As telegrams can be transmitted be- 
tween Hongkong, Amoy, and Foochow by 
the Chinese Government land lines the repair 
of these latter mentioned cables 
so immediately urgent, 
stcamer, as soon 


was not 
and accordingly the 
information could be 
sent her, left for Shanghai to commence work 
on the Nagasaki line. It is hoped that com- 
munication will be restored by the beginning 
of next week. A mail for Shanghai closes in 
Nagasaki at four o'clock to-day, by which copies 
of telegrams may be sent. 


as 


Tur Alacrity (4), dispatch-boat, Commander 
R. B. Maconochie, arrived here on Wednesday 
from Hongkong via Nagasaki and the Inland Sea. 
Commodore Morant, who ison a visit to Japan 
with his family, came up in the Alacrily. The 
following are the officers on board :—Comman- 
der R. B. Maconochie, Lieut. Alexander Mel- 
drum, Lieut. J. L. Lory, Chief Engineer J. A. 
Smith, Sub-Lieut. A. R. C. Warren, Surgeon 
J. McC. Martin, Assist. Paymaster R. B. Rig- 
bye, Engineer J. G, Stevens, Gunner J. S. Clarke. 








Tux steamship Zphigenia, Captain Vulbner, 
which arrived here on Saturday night, reports 
that in lat. 29°.30” N. long. 130°.30” E. she passed 
the British bark Vanarmo, Captain Dodd, from 
Victoria, British Columbia, with a cargo of 
timber for this port. The bark was in a crippled 
condition, having lost her jib-boom and fore 
top-gallant-mast, also her main and mizen top- 
masts, 





Joseru Porrett, who was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment in April, 1885, for a robbery 
at the Seiyoken, escaped from the United States 
jail on Wednesday, and has not yet been found, 
Before leaving he paid a visit to the house of 
Mr. McCance, deputy marshall, and stole a 
sum of money close upon 500 dollars. 


We are informed that the trial of Captain Drake 
of the Normanton, which was fixed for Monday 
6th instant, has been postponed till Tuesday 
7th instant, when the Court will open at 9 a.m. 


We are informed that the P, &O. steamer Thrbet 
left Nagasaki for Hongkong at 11.30,0n the rst 
instant, and Teheran for Kobe and Yokohama 
on the 2nd at 3 p.m, 





u-k 





‘viso Railwa 





Tur N y was opened on Wed- 
nesday. The time-table will be found in the usual 
column of this issue. 
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SAPAN'S IMPORT TRADE. 
a a 
R. CONSUL LONGFORD’S Report 
on the Import Trade of Japan dur- 
ing the past five years departs largely from 
the groove to which the writers of such 
documents ordinarily confine themselves, 
and deals directly with questions that have 
been agitating the commercial world during 
the past twelve months. Mr. LONGFORD 
begins by showing statistically that the 
value of Great Britain’s share in the import 
trade of this country has fallen nearly 24 
per cent. since 1881. But he shows also 
that this decline does not affect all the 
staples sold by England to Japan. On the 
contrary, it is confined to cotton and 
woollen manufactures. In these two items 
alone a fall has occurred amounting to 
about 45 per cent. of the total value of the 
import trade. In other staples an increase 
has taken place sufficiently large to re- 
duce the final loss to 24 percent. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that if Great Britain has 
been losing in some directions she has 
been gaining in others, though unfortu- 
nately the balance remains ultimately on 
the wrong side. 

We may remark here, en passant, that 
Mr. Loncrorp's figures convey only an 
approximate idea of the actual situation. 
He discusses values, not quantities, and 
his values are expressed in gold, not silver. 
In order, therefore, to draw a trustworthy 
comparison between the state of the trade 
at two different periods, corrections should 
be applied on account of the general fall 
in prices which has been going on since 
1881, and also on account of the apprecia- 
tion of gold. Were these corrections 
made, the volume of the import trade 
might be found to have suffered much less 
than the shrinkage of its value indicates. 
For the particular purpose of Mr, Lonc- 
FORD’S report, however, the statistics 
which he employs are sufficiently accurate. 

That purpose, as we understand it, is to 
throw some light on the causes of the de- 
cline, rather than to record the fact that 
there has been a decline; and the field of 
enquiry being practically narrowed to 
cotton and woollen manufactures, Mr. 
Loncrorp is able to offer an explanation 
which appears satisfactory. The causes, 
as indicated by him, are two. Attention 
was strongly drawn to the first several 
years ago by Mr. Hatt, who, in his Naga- 
saki Trade Report, pointed out that the 
constantly increasing inferiority of English 
cotton manufactures was rapidly bringing 
them into disfavour, and that unless some 
radical improvement were effected, they 
must soon be driven out of the field by 
goods of home production. Mr, Lon | 
FORD repeats this statement with greater! 
He also—and this is his 








cond 





emphasis. 





cause—criticises severely the lack of enter. 


prise shown by British manufacturers. Y« 





in year out, things are suffered to go on in 
their old groove. The same stereotyped 
patterns are perennially offered to the Japa-| 
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nese consumer, the only difference being 
that he gets a worse and worse article for 
Mr. Lo ORD 
thinks that the way to emerge from thi 





his money all the time. 





slough of apathetic inferiority is to establish: 
more intimate relations between producers 
and consumers, In other words, he would 
have the former send out experts whose 
business it should be to study the wants 
and tastes of the latter x Zoco, bringing to 
bear on the task knowledge and training 
which are not possessed by the merchants 
now residing at the open ports, and which, 
indeed, could only be possessed by per- 
sons specially educated. This suggestion 
practically represents the course advoca- 
ted by the Honorable Sir FRANCIS PLUN- 
KETT in a recent despatch, and is, after 
all, only an echo of what the whole civilized 
world says to-day. 
the lead in translating the theory into 


Germany has taken 
action. The shrewdness and proficiency 
of her travelling commercial experts are 
eulogised by every one who has occasion 
to write or speak on the subject. But in 
the branch of commerce which specially 
interests us here, not German, but Japa- 
nese, competition is to be apprehended. 
The Japanese with their cheap labour, re- 
markable manual dexterity, and well known 
artistic instincts, only need capital and 
organization to become most successful 
manufacturers. Until a revision of the 
Treaties establishes a régime under which 
these deficiencies can be supplied by 
foreign céoperation, the only resource 
plainly lies in the direction indicated by 
Sir FRANcts PLUNKETT and Mr. Lonc- 
FORD. Being, however, a resource which 





involves an apparent reflection on the com- 
petency of the import merchants now 
carrying on business at the open ports, 
we cannot be surprised that its open advo- 
cacy should provoke a certain amount of 
hostile criticism. And indeed people con- 
versant with the cruelly harrassing condi- 
tions under which the import trade is at 
present conducted, as well as with the 
results achieved by the ability and un- 
wearied industry of those conducting it, are 
naturally disposed to suspect anything 
rather than inefficiency on the part of such 
agents. Yet the simple fact is that things 
are running precisely in the old rut hollowed 
out for them twenty-five years ago, and 
that, meanwhile, the novelty of imported 





manufactures has worn off, their quality hs 
steadily deteriorated, and the Japanese, 
wearying of this perpetual monotony and 
inferiority, have begun to produce for 
themselves. Unless, then, the rdle played 
by Englishmen in the business of supply- 





ing Japan’s wants is to grow permanent 





more insignificant, one of two courses 
must be taken—either British capital and 
British enterprise must cdoperate in the 


work of production in Japan; or Britis! 





manufacturers must show greater fl 





ibility 


in adapting themselves to the wants of 
Japanese consumers 
possible without a rev 





sim- 
sion of the Treaties ; 


The former 











gle 





the latter seems most likely to be accom- 
plished by steps such as those recom- 
mended in the Report before us. 
Mr. Loncrorp, it will be 
does not attach much importance to the 
direct results of official interference on 
behalf of the commercial interests of par- 
ticular nationals. We shall not pause to 
consider whether or not he unduly mini- 
mizes this part of his subject, since we 
entirely agree with his general forecast. 


observed, 


In the case of a high-spirited, independent 
people like the Japanese, every advantage 
taken of their present hard position to 
exercise illegitimate pressure for selfish 
purposes, will be bitterly remembered and 
ultimately resented. Those who teach 
Japan that she must purchase what the 
most insignificant of them claims for him- 
self gratis, will not be permanent gainers 
by their extortion. These things may be 
left to adjust 
Much more important is the question 
forcibly discussed by Mr. LONGFORD; 
namely, the state of the relations between 
foreign and Japanese merchants. We 
have written upon this subject till we are 
weary, not because we pretend to preach 
to people who may be supposed to know 
their own business thoroughly, but simply 


confidently themselves. 


because we have enjoyed exceptional 
es of learning the sentiments 
of the Japanese themselves. Granting 
everything that can be urged with regard 
to the social status of the majority of the 
Japanese tradesmen who have hitherto fre- 
quented the open ports, and admitting fully 
the difficulties that lie in the way of equal 
association with them, the fact remains 


opportuni 





that British merchants have established an 
exceptional reputation for conservatism 
and insuavity. The effects of this may 
not be immediately traceable, and would 
never, perhaps, be serious were not the 
Japanese rapidly developing aspirations 
which are not the less powerful because 
they are some degree sentimental. 
When trade is liberated from the anti- 
quated restrictions which at present sur- 


in 


round it, the persons most likely to profit 
by the change will naturally be those 
whose relations with the people of the 
It is difficult to 
discuss the subject in terms which shall 
neither be too general to merit attention 
We 


are persuaded, however, that shrewd men 


country are closest. 


nor too particular to avoid offence. 


of business, whose eyes are open to what 
is going on around them, will sooner or 
later appreciate the force of Mr. LONG- 
FORD’s remarks. 


CURIOUS CRITICISM. 
+ 
HE Yapan Gazette, in its issue of last 
Saturday, contains an article which, 
though evidently intended to seem im- 
partial, remarkable for one- 
sidedness and superficiality. The writer's 
theme is the Normanton affair, and his 


is 


quite 
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purpose is to show that the master of the 
ill-fated vessel could not hope for justice 
were he amenable to Japanese jurisdiction, 
inasmuch as public opinion has prematurely 
pronounced a verdict from which no judge 
could venture to differ. This means, in so 
many words, that Japan is not yet fit to 
exercise jurisdiction over foreigners resid- 
ing within her territories. The charge is 
important, and the method of supporting it 
curious. What happened was this, in the 
words of the Fapan Gazette itself:—" A 
British vessel sailed hence for Kobe with 
a score or more Japanese passengers ; the 
vessel struck on a rock and subsequently 
foundered in deep water; her crew were 
saved under conditions open to the con- 
struction that all on board could have 
been similarly treated, but her helpless 
passengers were all lost—not one boy or 
woman, either of whom an ordinary man 
could, so far as common knowledge goes, 
have carried to a boat, being saved from 
afate so cruel.” Our contemporary does 
not pretend for a moment that these cir- 
cumstances were insuflicient to create ge- 
On the contrary, he 
declares that “no Japanese, whatever his 


neral excitement. 


experience of the world’s ways or his love 
of courage, can have felt more deeply than 
Englishmen the stigma which seemed to 
attach to the name of British seamen” 
from the time the event was known. He 
even goes on to explain what course the 
press might properly have pursued under 
the circumstances. ‘The reports 
ceived here,” he says, “ were amply suffi- 
cient to warrant a demand for a full in- 
quiry into the causes of the deplorable loss 
of life that ensued ;” and he adds that, 
“in support of this demand it would have 
been fair enough to dwell upon the gravest 
aspect of the case ; to lay stress upon this 
or that assertion, and to draw inferences un- 


re- 


favourable to the persons whose conduct was 
impugned.” This is a broad programme. 
Without going farther we may ask at once : 
did the Japanese press travel beyond 
these limits? Could it indeed, have travel- 
led beyond them? Could it have done 
more than “ dwell upon the gravest aspect 
of the case, lay stress upon this or that as- 
sertion, and draw inferences unfavourable 
to the persons whose conduct was im- 
pugned?” The English language has no 
degree of comparison higher than the 
superlative. If the vernacular newspapers 
had the right to support their demand _ for 
a judicial enquiry by ‘dwelling on the 
gravest aspect of the case,” itis plain that 
they had the right to set forth what they 
themselves deemed the gravest aspect of 
the case, and more than this they could not 
possibly do. Yet their solemnly silly critic 
in the ¥apan Gazette accuses them of 
“mad and indefensible violence.’ Nor 
does his partiality stop here. He actually 
ventures to describe how the English 
nation behaves when 
creating an outburst of popular feeling,” 
and his description considerably exceeds 


“an event occurs 
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the reality which we have just witnessed in 
Japan. 
cry for vengeance gather as they roll,” 


“ Indignation,” he says, “and the 


and “the walls of Parliament resound with 
bur 





ng questions re-echoed by the press.” 
The 
“rolling,” the “resonance” and the “re- 


What a hubbub is here pictured! 


echoing,” almost recall VirGit’s ringing 
verse; “‘exeguitur stridorque virum clan- 
gorque tubarum.” Did we have rolling, 
resonance, re-echoing and crying for ven- 
geance in Japan? If so, we had nothing 
more than we should have had in England 
Did the press call for justice and ‘ support 
its demand by dwelling upon the gravest 
aspect of the case?” If so the press 
bchaved “fairly enough,” and just as 
the English press would have behaved 
under similar circumstances. What is the 
matter then? Where does the difference 
come in? How have the Japanese “in- 
flicted an injury upon their national aspira- 
tions?” We obtain the answer to these 
In 
England, we are told, in the midst of all 


questions by pursuing the contrast. 


this rolling, resonance, re-echoing, and 
clamour, if “a simple announcement is 
made that a commission of enquiry has 
been appointed, suddenly, yet naturally 
and gently, the wild cries of wrath are 
hushed; the press entirely suspends its 
comments; Parliament is still.” Here, 
then, we have the point of the accusation. 
Up to the moment when the master of the 
Normanton was committed for trial, the 
people of Japan would only have been 
following the example of the people of 
England had their ‘cries for vengeance 
gathered as they rolled;” had the news- 
papers “dwelt upon the gravest aspect of 
the case; laid stress upon this or that 
assertion ; and drawn inferences unfavour- 
able to the persons whose conduct was 
impugned.” 
the was committed, there 
should have been ‘‘a sudden, yet natural 
and gentle ’—our readers must exercise 


But so soon as the master of 
Normanton 


thcir own imaginations over this collection 
of adjectives—“ a sudden, yet natural and 
gentle, hushing of the wild cries of wrath.” 
Up to that moment there might have been 
cries of wrath ; they might have been roll- 
ing cries; resounding cries; re-echoing 
cries, and even wild cries. Still, no one 
could have censured them if only they had 
consented to be “suddenly and gently 
hushed” at the proper juncture. Well, 
but the quaint part of the matter is that 
they were hushed precisely at the proper 
juncture. The hearing of evidence in sup- 
port of the charge preferred against Cap- 
tain DRAKE was commenced in the Kobe 
Consular Court on the 16th instant. The 
fact was announced telegraphically in 
Tokyé the following morning, and simul- 
taneously with its announcement the ¥ij1 
Shimpo published an article counselling 
the public to be calm, and reminding them 
that in the record of their relations with 
Great Britain a solitary incident like the 
Normanton catastrophe ought to be com- 





pletely dwarfed by its fair context. Thence- 
forth, the tone of the whole vernacular 
press has been consistently quiet and 
kindly, and now, many days before the 
date fixed for the trial, we have the 
Japanese public subscribing to a fund 
for the relief of the families of the Lascars 
lost in the Normanton and for the defence 
of Captain DRAKE, and the Japanese Bar 
offering its services gratis to conduct his 
case. Under these circumstances, what in 
the name of all that is reasonable does the 
Japan Gasette mean by an article, 
published on the 27th instant, telling the 
Japanese ‘press and public” that they 
“should now for very shame, be silent?” 
We are aware that the paucity of our 
contemporary's literary resources pre- 
cludes the publication of more than one 
leading article per week, and that, con- 
sequently, the article in question may 
have been written as long ago as the 2oth 
instant. That may explain, but it cer- 
tainly does not extenuate, such misleading 
utterances. For truly it is too grotesque 
to contrast this writer's utter contempt for 
fairness with his trumpet-like proclama- 
tions of English justice. “Englishmen are 
so constituted,” he cries, “that a love of 
justice is inherent.” Aye in truth, and 
like the lecturer on temperance who 
presented himself before his audience in 
a state of helpless inebriation in order to 
exhibit practically the awful effects of 
drunkenness, this full-mouthed herald of 
Englishmen’s ‘‘inherent love of justice” 
offers, for Japanese inspection, a flagrant 
example of the very opposite quality. 
We could pardon the partiality of aman 
whose field of vision is entirely occupied 
by the ineffable excellence of his own 
nationals, but how are we to regard his 
direct perversions of the truth? “The 
Normanton case," he writes, “has been 
prejudged in this country by public 
opinion ; and without hearing a word on 
the other side the verdict has been ren- 
dered,” What, then, of the Naval Court 
of Inquiry at Kobe before which the master 
and officers of the Normanton told their 
own story, and by which, on the strength 
of palpably inadequate evidence, they 
were declared blameless? The writer in 
the Fapan Gazette carefully ignores this, 
the most important feature of the affair. 
He carefully ignores the vital fact that 
what roused the indignation of the Japa- 
nese nation was the obvious partiality of 
that finding and that, so far from “ pre- 
judging the case without hearing a word 
of evidence on the other side,” what the 
public really did was to cry out against a 
verdict flagrantly inconsistent with the 
evidence which the other side offered. It 
would be impossible to pervert the truth 
more thoroughly than the writer in the 
Fapan Gasette has done. When he says 
that Englishmen’s implicit confidence in 
their judiciary suffices to quiet all clamour 
so soon as judicial interference is assured, 


and when he reproaches the Japanese for 
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not exhibiting similar confidence, he for- 
gets, or designedly ignores, not only that it 
is a foreign tribunal in which the Japanese 
are expected to trust, but also that this 
faith is required of them in the face of a 
manifest miscarriage of justice on the part 
of such a tribunal in the very case under 
consideration. Suppose that English pas- 
sengers in a Japanese steamer had been 
lost under similar circumstances, and that 
a Japanese Naval Court of Inquiry had 
delivered a corresponding verdict. Sup- 
pose, further, that the “wild cries of 
wrath” which would be immediately raised 
by the foreign community, were sternly 
censured by a Japanese newspaper, and 
that Englishmen, protesting against the 
unjustifiable judgment, were charged with 
“rendering a verdict without hearing a} 
word on the other side.” But the trouble 
is that persons like the writer in the ¥apan 
Gazette are incapable of supposing such 
things. They can see only through the 
spectacles of their national prejudices. 
They decline flatly to trust any tribunals 
except those of their own country. Above 
all, they will not trust Japanese tribunals. 
Yet if a Japanese fails to exhibit the same 
serene confidence as an Englishmen in Bri- 
tish tribunals, even with the self-stultifica- 
tion of a British Naval Court staring him in 
the face, he is pronounced unfit to exercise 
the rights of a civilized being. When 
shall we have done with these humiliating 
displays of self-conceit and blind partiality ? 





DOMESTIC ECONOMY FOR FAPAN- 
ESE LADIES. 
pases 
[* a recent article, with reference to) 
Japanese social problems, we dwelt 
upona difficulty which opposes the introduc- 
tion of foreign customs into the households 
of this nation; namely, the fact that among 
the inmates of the house the ladies, upon 
whom naturally devolves the management 
of domestic affairs, are generally least 
familiar with the details of the régime 
which it is proposed to adopt. Their hus- 
bands and brothers, by travelling abroad, 
by frequenting foreign circles, and by their 
wider education, may have some know- 
ledge of such matters. But to the ladies 
everything is strange, and the proposed 
reform consequently condemns them to 
stand aside, temporarily at all events, from 
a sphere which they have been accustomed 
to consider essentially their own. Since 
writing on this subject, we have had an op- 
portunity of obtaining information with 
regard to the Ladies’ College (IXété Jogak- 
ko) in the Imperial University, and we 
find, with great satisfaction, that a scheme 
has been there evolved, and is now on the 
eve of practical inception, which will ma-) 
terially contribute to remove the difficulty | 
in question. The Ladies’ College is located | 
in the buildings of the former Gymnastic] 
Institute, outside Hitotsubashi. Originally | 
a branch of the Female Normal School, it! 
was erected this year into an pedy : 
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college, and placed under the charge of 
Mr. K. Mirsukurt, one of the most dis- 
tinguished Professors of the University. 
Although it has only been a few months 
in existence, the college is already aitended 
by about 130 pupils, drawn almost entirely 
from the upper middle classes. 


to say that English is made one of the prin- 
cipal studies, and that instruction is given 
in Japanese, elementary mathematics, 
physiology and hygiene, chemistry, phy- 
, botany, music, and drawing. The 
feature which interests specially is an 
arrangement, suggested by Mr. Mitsvu- 
KURI, and approved by the Education De- 


partment, for imparting instruction in 





household economy. 
ladies of good family, it is taken for 
granted that they can learn at their own 
homes all that they require to know of 
housekeeping in Japanese style. Atten- 
tion is therefore to be chiefly directed to 
teaching housekeeping in foreign s 
In pursuance of this object, it is proposed 
to erect within the college grounds a house 
constructed after the model of an English 


The pupils being all 





le. 





or American middle-class family residence. 
In this dwelling some foreign ladies are to 
be invited to live and to keep house as 
nearly as possible after the methods they 
would pursue in their own country. There 
will thus be established institution 
bearing the closest attainable resemblance 
to an English or American home. The 
pupils of the college will have an oppor- 
tunity not only of learning cooking, sew 
ing, and housekeeping in the most practi- 
cal manner, but also of observing exactly 


an 


how such a home is ordered, and even of 
acquiring some insight into the family life 
of people in the West. A few pupils will 
probably be admitted as boarders, but their 
number is not on any account to be so 
large as to disturb the family character of 
the institution. When they are  suffi- 
ciently advanced, the idea is that they 
should give entertainments—all the de- 
tails of which would be superintended 
by themselyes,—to foreign and Japanese 
ladies and gentlemen. By these means 
the usages of society will become fami- 
liar. We learn that an appropriation 
has already been made by the Educational 
Department for the building, and that the 
plans are now in process of preparation. 
The selection of foreign ladies to preside 
over the “home” has, of course, been a 
task of some difficulty. His Excellency the 
Minister of State for Education is under- 
stood to have interested himself personally 
in this part of the scheme, and after much 
deliberation and many enquiries, the post 
has been offered to, and accepted by, the 
Misses PRINCE, of Maine, who are said to 
have had much experience in teaching 
economy. The experiment is 
therefore in a fair way to be tried, and 
that it will be attended by successful 


domestic 


resulls we entertain no manner of doubt.! 


t readers will perceive that the pro- 


We shall 
not dwell upon the curriculum further than 





gramme of the “home” 


is practically that 
of the Ladies’ Institute, which was describ- 
ed recently in these columns. Probably the 
two schemes had their origin in the same 
source, for we observe that Professor 
ToyAMA’s name is associated with the 
Ladies’ Institute, and that gentleman, with 
is colleagues, Professors MiTsukuRI, Ki- 
KUCHI, YATABE, and KaNpA, represent 
one of the most active and highly gifted 
bands of reformers in Japan. When the 
Ladies’ Institute and the “home” pro- 
|jected by Professor MiITSUKURI are 
working order, a want will be supplied 
which at present is greatly felt by the 


ladies of Japan. 





in 





LARUIZAWA AND ITS NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD. 
— je 
1 

*TPHE district of country lying to the west 
of Takasaki and partially opened up 
by the branch railway having its terminus 
at the foot of the Usui Pass, is marked by 
adistinct individuality. The railway after 
leaving Takasaki runs 18 miles up a valley 
which is shut in on the right by the 
strangely fantastic Miogi range of moun- 
tains. These mountains are really unique 
in their formation. The visitor, after a 
day among their eccentricities, returns to 
his most incredible Aakemono scenes with 
a comforted heart. Even the oldest hands 
at travelling and the most  supercilious, 
find there a sight that they confess to be 
unrivalled. Towering precipices, deep 
gullies, jagged sierras, stone pinnacles as 
thickly scattered as pine trees, holes that 
seem to have been driven by supernatural 
cannon-balls through walls of rock; such 
are the beauties of Miogi-san. The Japa 
nese of the neighbourhood are expert 
climbers, and have scaled the most pre- 
cipitous of the cliffs. Years ago a foreigner 
residing in the neighbourhood, a well- 
known engineer, ventured upon these dizzy 
heights. Reaching in safety the top of the 
highest ridge, he sat in triumph astride of 
its knife-like edge, but the feat came 
near costing him his life. So perilous 
was the descent that his nerves received a 
lasting shock. He vowed he would never 

try a similar piece of dare-devilry again. 
The village and temple of Miogi-san, 
formerly the residence of a lord abbot, are 





easily reached in an hour from Matsuida, 


the last station but one on the route. 
Annaka, a few miles further down the 
valley, is one of the richest silkcentres in the 
Empire. Between Annaka and Matsuida, 
on the right bank of the river, is Isobe, 
now a flourishing watering place, patron- 
ized by some of the leading statesmen of the 


Pretty two-storey villas in native 





capital. 
‘style are springing up all around the pri- 
‘vate residences of these Too 
much enclosed to be cool or bracing in 
summer, Isobe possesses all the attractions 
‘n@¢ighaay filonmake it a desirable haunt 


visitors. 
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in the late spring or autumn. It 


stands well above the river, which, making 


arly 
a curve here, flows its 
precipitous banks. 

The line of railway, instead of going on 
to Sakamoto, a place of some importance, 
stops short at the small hamletof Yokogawa, 


on way under 


where have clustered the usual new re- 
staurants and hotels which mark a railway 
terminus. The Nakasendo line as pro- 
jected was to follow a route considerably to 


the south of the present highway. No less 








than four passes lead up to the high table- 
land of Shinshiu. ‘To the right we have 
the old road of the Nakasendo, which 
of 
shrine 


leads by the éuyx-haunted hamlet 
lofty 
of Gongen-sama, more than 4,000 feet 
above sea-level. 


this route, and will be chosen by delicate 


Kuri-ga-hara up to the 


Kago can still be got for 


ladies and invalids, who would find the, 
long Shindo route in dasha or jinrthisha! 


too tedious and hard. But travellers should! 


not attempt it after dark. Though for-| 
merly it was kept in good repair, yet now, 
since the diversion of the traflic to the 


Shindo or new road, small landslips have 


made frequent encroachments, the rain has| y 


worn many deep channels in the surface 
of the road, and most of the bridges are] 
crazy. 
well and 


‘The soil, a volcanic gravel, packs 
firmly 





and forms a good hard 
pathway, but yields too easily to the action 
of water. 

The maples that cover the hillsides of, 
the pass are noted for the splendour of} 
About the end of 
their best. At 


, round Gongen-sama, 


their autumn colouring. 

October they are usually a 
the head of the p: 
a village nestles, half of which belongs to 
Gumma-ken and half to Nagano-ken. The| 
inhabitants iv 








of the former half rec 





a 


Tokyd letters nearly a full day before 
their less fortunate neighbours are served. 
Close to the village is a well of the purest 
water, yielding many gallons per minute, 
certainly enough to supply with drink- 
ing water a good-sized town. 
who haye established 
Toge-machi for the summer months speak 
well of it; the views of the plain and 
Miogi-san are superb. 


Foreigners| 
themselves in the} 


Perhaps, however, 
there isa little too much of mist for ordi- 
nary people. After leaving the village the 





road, now ina very broken state, descends 
qo feet on Karuizawa, and joins the main 
highway about a mile further on at the 
hamlet of Nagakura. 
Sakamoto to Nagakura is about 9 miles by 
this route and 12 by the longer Shindo, 
The Shindo leaves the old N 
a short way out of S. 


The distance from 


akasendo 





amoto, and follows 





a sinuous track up the left of the pass, 
winding in and out of innumerable gorges, | 
whose failets feed the stream far below.) 
So sinudws is the path, everything being 
sacrificed to an easy gradient, that some-| 
times pedestrians by teking a short cut) 


will gain an advantage of eight to one.! 


The road debouches immediately on the 


plain at the scattered 1 erg | 


Digitized by 





Ogle 





aruizawa. It is the great artery for the 


conveyance of the silks of Shinshiu to the| 


Joshiu markets. The best silks in the 
empire, those from the Matsushiro district, 
50 miles to the north, are conveyed in 
carts down this pass. 

‘The most picturesque of the four routes 
is that of Iri-yama, which enters a valley to 
the 


n 


south of the Shindo, and alter travers- 


a mountain gorge climbs toa col form- 


iy 
ing the head of a small valley leading off 
the Shinshiu plain, Towards the end of 


July the precipitous sides of the gorge are 
redolent with the swect odour of a large 
white lily (/idéum avratum, Lindley) the 
most splendid of the many wild flowers 
with which the neighbourhood abounds. 
The villagers in the neighbourhood cul- 
tivate it in their gardens. This plant 
brought to great perfection in Eng- 
lish gardens, By a recent mail we heard of 





one specimen, in the gardens of Pitlour, 





e, having forty-seven flowers growing 
from one root, thirty-five of which were on 
one stalk. 

Few views even in this beautiful land, 
are finer than that from the top of the Iri- 





ama Pass. Looking westwards across the 
grassy plain, the traveller sees in the dis- 
tance the snow-veined Hida mountains, the 
Alps of Japan; close at hand the great 
cone of Asama sends forth its gentle cloud 








of steam 





and in the rear, with the quaint 


ridges of Miogi-san as a background, rises 





a huge rock in the form of a cathedral, 


with towers, nave, and apse complete. 
Seen in the lurid light of a thunderstorm, 
ew to the east cannot fail to makea 
lasting impression on the imagination ; it 


is a real presentation of such a terrific 





scene as Mrs. RADCLIFFE fascinates the} 


reader with in her romances. 

The most southerly of the routes is that 
of the Wami Pass, chosen for the Naka- 
sendo railway. This route enters the plain 
immediately from a narrow gorge about a 
mile to the north of The 
engineer to whom the construction of the 
line would have been entrusted, had to 
face the very scrious problem of a rise of 
over 3000 feet in 18 miles. 


Iri-yama. 


In the circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that the under- 
taking has for the present been abandoned. 


. 
THE village of Karuizawa is situated in 
the north-eastern corner of the plain which 
is reached by the four routes previously 
described. A by-path from the Shindo at 
Shin-Karuizawa, practicable for jrartkisha, 
Icads into the village, distant a little over 








amile. The ancient glories of Karuizawa 


are departed. Formerly as. the first halt- 


ing-place for travellers arriving from Jo-) 
shiu, it was busy with arrivals and depar- | 


tures, and its hotels welcomed a constant 
ion of guests, But now its long 
street is gloomy with the tattered paper of 
The swallows still flit 
unceasingly in and out of the eaves, but 


succe 





deserted houses. 


human population is steadily diminish-| 


ling. About 450 inhabitants remain, of 
whom a large proportion bear the name of 
Saro. The result is that this name 
rarely used, being replaced by the per- 
sonal name. Two mountain streams, flow- 
ing at the back of the houses on either 
side of the long street, supply the village 
with the purest of water. 

In the days of the ASHIKAGA the place 
seems to have been of some military im- 
portance. The hill upon which the fort 
stood dominates the villages on the east. 
‘The lines of the fort, since the underwood 
was cleared off last summer, can be distinctly 
traced, as well as the moat, which was sup- 
plied by the more southerly of the streams. 
The TOKUGAWA Shoguns seem to have 
dismantled the fort, and it is certain that 
they took the village under their immediate 
government. Like all historical places, 
charm. Its 
ancient groves are the favourite haunt in 
summer of the nightingale (wgursu). Its 
note, sounding like Aé-rokuju, makes the 
woods vocal until the middle of August, 
when the bird flies to other haunts. 

The neighbourhood abounds with deer, 
quail, snipe, pheasant, and hare, and there 
are one or two good trout-streams. We 
have already spoken of the luxuriance of 
the wild flowers. In the end of July the 
sweet-scented pink (Diansus superbus) is 
found everywhere, and, most beautiful but 
most deadly, the pink-coral berries of the 
This 
plant abounds in the valleys to the north of 
Karuizawa, and is called in Japanese do- 
hu-utsugt, te. poisonous shrub. Every 
year, over Japan, children fall victims to 
an incautious swallowing of its poisonous 
clusters. The poison, known as coria- 
myrtin, can even be communicated by 
snails who feed on the plant. 


is 


Karuizawa retains a certain 


cortaria Japonica attract the eye. 


Varieties of 
this plant are said to furnish the famous 
toot poison of the New Zealanders. A 
very small dose, acting either internally 
or hypodermatically, is fatal to human life. 
Somewhat later in the season the yellow 
lily (Zitium Hemerocallis fulva) decks the 
plain, and gives its petals thereafter to 
be dried and eaten by the villagers. Blue- 
bells, and the Japanese scabious (Scabiosa 
japonica) called by the natives matsu- 
mushiso or cricket-flower, with here and 
there abold tiger lily, add other bright 
colours to the earth’s green covering. 

On the Shindo, less than a mile from Shin- 
Karuizawa, the prefecture has established 
a farm, which supplies the neighbourhood 
with milk. Probably from the coarse- 
[ness of the grass on which the cows, which 
look like good Ayrshires, are fed, their 
milk is of inferior quality. The establish- 
ment also boasts a well-trained veterinary 
surgeon and a shoeing-forge. 

The hill of Hanari-yami, which rises 
abruptly from the plain where the new and 
old roads meet, is worthy of a visit on ac- 
count of its cave, situated near the top of 
the precipitous southern slope. In all 
pGtialilityfiionwas formerly used in times 
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of warfare as a point of vantage. Now it] About the middle of August the blaeberry 
fs the abode of innumerable bats. The|bushes a little higher up are covered with 
ascent of the hiil from the east is difficult | their sweet-tasting fruit. Shrubs and 
and fatiguing, but an easy path leads up| stunted trees have ceased before the post 
to the summit from the south-west. Just| marking the junction of the two paths is 
at the point where this pathway leaves the|reached. Thereafter a regular zig-zag 
main road, a small dendrological bureau| path, presenting no sort of difficulty, leads 
has been established by private enterprise.|up the shoulder of the mountain to the 
The projector intends to use a tract of land|rim of an outer crater, whose sides still 
he has bought for purposes of afforesta-|show some signs of activity. A slight 
tion, and has already planted part of the/descent, followed by the final pull, brings 
plain with the species of fir called kara-)a good climber, in about two hours from 
matsu or fujimatsu by the Japanese (Pen-|the halting-place, to the great roaring 
dolaria Kaempferi, Lindley.) mouth of Asama. Both the sight and the 

To the north and west of Karuisawa the] sound are more awful during the darkness 
well-wwooded valleys are accessible by cart-lof night. The sides of the crater are 
roads, down which timber is brought from|Juminous on a clear night, and resemble 
the hill sides. Various hot-springs are toon the west the interior of an amphitheatre, 
be found in their recesses. About a mile}but to the east they are broken and 
from the village we have the hot-sulphur| shelving. Glowing masses of red-hot 
spring of Yunosawa,* which registers a|matter could be seen last August, under 
temperature of go° F. when the air tem-|these circumstances,some hundreds of feet 
perature stands at 68° F, Three miles)down. The distance across was actually 
further on, a bath-house has been erected| measured two months ago by Professor 
at the hot spring of Kose, whose tempera-| MIL» and isclose on 350 yards. At the 
ture is 91°F. when the air temperature] same time by means of a string stretched 
stands at 72°F. The inhabitants of Kutsu-| across, with another string and weight 
kakke frequent this bath, which discharges | depending to it, the depth was approxi- 
its surplus water into a stream that flows| mately ascertained. The weight was 
through the prettiest of scenery into the|purnt off at a depth of over 745 feet, 
plain, at the east end of the village. The | allowance being made for the sagging of the 
water of this spring contains a large quan-|upper string. Chemical tests proved the 
tity of hydrogen-sulphide and sodium- | existence below of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
chloride, avery little potassium-chloride,| most unpleasant of the gases, but quite 
much sodium-carbonate and calcium acid| harmless so far down. The vapour, how- 
carbonate, a little magnesium acid car-|eyer, which steams off must be carefully 
bonate and calcium sulphate, and traces of | avoided. In the summer this cloud blows 
alumina and ferrous acid carbonate. off to the north, with rare exceptions. Only 

The road to Kusatsu, famous for its|one fissure, which can be stepped over, 
sulphur baths, is joined by the Kose path|preaks the circuit of the crater. Walls 


about a mile out of Kutsukakke. By|of lava rise on the south side above the = 


taking this road the easiest ascent of| descent on Oiwake. 
Asama-yama is made. If we leave Karui- 
sawa on hoseback about three in the after- 
noon, keeping to the high-road until We| yen, The loose broken gravel gives way, 
pone  Kusatsu path to the tight about| va as the slope is very steep, there is 
half-way up the village, a pleasant hour-| oustant danger of tobogganing under 
and-half will bring us to the foot of Ko-| + disagreeable conditions ; indeed very 
Asama, the little cone at the eastern base |yittte of one’s garments would be leit to 


of the great volcano. It is unnceeshity to| cover the backbone. A short cut to the 
proceed as far as the Wakasare tea-house | ,in road, it has nothing else to recom- 


lying in a hollow, twenty minutes ahead,|,, nq it, It enters temple grounds on the 
asa path leads on this side of Ko-Asama)..54 side of the village. The village itself 
right up the ridge, and is joined two-thirds), 4,5 4 bad reputation as a centre of vice. 
of the way up by the Wakasare path.|-rye coaches from the foot of the pass stop 
We advise intending climbers to HY @") here, and make it a natural halting-place 
ascent by moonlight. The Kago men toro, the night, but foreigners are unani- 
sere dae Karuieawa-ate eralty and lazy,|oc5 Gy yenarting’ extattionaté. -botel- 


and will deposit their freight, unless 2| coopers and rude jimrifisha men. 
protest is made, at the side of the Kusatsu 


road, close to Ko-Asama. The proper 
halting place lies in the hollow between 
the lesser and the larger slope, at the foot 
of a steep gravel ascent. This gravel 
ascent is the most ticklish part of the 


The Oiwake path is wholly unsuited for 
ladies, and by no means agreeable for 





It was from Oiwake that the cholera of 
last summer spread eastwards. A hospital 
{or patients was erected in the neighbour- 
hood, but the mortality was great among 
the sick. Not one in thirty who were at- 
tacked are reported as having recovered. 
One Saturday about the beginning of 
August smoke might have been seen rising 
from a nook in the hills at the top of the 
Shindo. No one was allowed by the police 


mae { approach the spot, and the words “burn 
CFO 8 © a dead-body” were given in expla gions 


climbing, and is worse still to descend. 
If the footing were lost, the climber would 
roll down to the bottom in no time, 
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It was freely stated and as freely denied 
that this dead tramp who had been burnt 
where he had crouched to die, was a victim 
of cholera. At any rate he had come from 
Oiwake. Soon after the villagers of Naga- 
kura, situated at the junction of the roads, 
began to die off in twos and threes, until 
eight were cremated on the lower slope of 
Hanari-yama. Then, though this little 
village was isolated and traffic through it 
suspended, the malady crept into Karui- 
zawa, probably direct from Oiwake. Of 
fifteen who were attacked out of a popula- 
tion of 451, one only seems to have re- 
covered. The others were turned into 
ashes quite close to the village, their 
corpses being carried right up the whole 
length of the village street—a proceeding 
which elicited a strong protest from the 
resident foreigners. The police recom- 
mended the villagers not to drink of the 
stream water, until any ashes that might 
fall into it should have been carried away! 
By the second week of September the 
malady was stamped out. The poorly- 
fed, smoke-bleared inhabitants of these 
mountain villages have little strength to 
resist a deadly epidemic. 

This brings to a close our description 
of Karuizawa and its neighbourhood. Plea- 
sant, cool, invigorating air, a dry gravelly 
soil, fine prospects of plain, river, and 
mountain, wild flowers and singing birds 
and the sweet breath of cows; these are 
its recommendations. On the other hand, 
black flies swarm; the ordinary houses are 
smoke-blackened and wretched, and the 
deadly cholera, which attained a footing 
among the inhabitants last summer, may 
return another year. 





BRITISH IMPORT TRADE TO FAPAN. 
a gee, 
Nikko, July 26th, 1886. 

My Loxp,—I have the honour to enclose 
herewith a Memornandum, drawn up by Mr. 
Vice-Consul Longford, on the Import Trade 
from Great Britain to Japan, and the dangers 
which threaten it. 

I would beg to call Your Honour's earnest 
attention to what Mr. Longford states as to the 
necessity of British merchants and manufac- 
turers cultivating friendly and intimate relations 
with their Japanese customers. At present too 
many of them take little trouble to enquire what 
are the requirements of the local buyers, but 
methodically deal year after year, through the 
same channels, in almost the same articles. 

Your Honour can understand how Foreigners 
who take pains to leam and meet the tastes of 
the native market are supplanting British Manu- 
facturers even in textile fabrics which could no 
doubt be produced better and cheaper in Eng- 
land if attention were properly called to the 
matter. 1 cannot too strongly recommend an 
attentive perusal of Mr. Longford’s paper 10 
those who appreciate the importance of main- 
taining our commercial superiority in these 
countries. 

The state of things which will, I trust. be in- 
augurated under the new scheme of Treaty 
Revision will open up facilities for Trade in 
Japan by which I hope our countrymen will 
greatly profit; but to do this they must awaken 
to the fact that Englishmen are not alone in the 
fidldnaddytaat if they are not up and stirring, 
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ac tive competitors from the Continent or from | 


A-mnerica, 
T have the honour to be, 
with the highest respect, My Lord, 
YW our Lordship’s most obedient, humble Servant, 
(Signed) F, R. PLUNKETT. 
The Earl of Rosenrxy, 
&e., &e,  &c. 





According to the Return published by the 
Bureau of Customs of the Foreign Trade of the 
Empire of Japan for the year 1885, the value of | 
the Imports from Great Britain, during the 
year, was £2,554,250; of those from Australia 
{14,709 j and of those from the East Indies and 
Siam (between which no distinction is drawn in 
the Customs Return) £697.315. 

It has been usual hitherto in the Annual Re- 
ports on the Foreign Trade of Japan compiled 
in Her Majesty’s Legation to take the total of 
the above three amounts as representing the 
value of all imports into Japan, which, as coming 
either from England or one of her colonies, 
might be termed “ British,” but some modifica- 
tions should now be made before an accurate 
estimate can be formed of the value of the 
British import trade to Japan. 

Of the entire imports from the East Indies 
and Siam, that of Cotton Yarn represente: 
value of £470.317, the whole of which was im- 
ported from Bombay. This leaves a balance of 
(£226.98, and acareful examination of the list 
of articles whose values combined to make this 
balance, leads to the inference that at the least 
favorable estimate one-fifth of them were ori- 
ginally produced either in India or the British 
Straits S 
port Trade 
therefore be stated as :— 


Value of Cotton Y, 































1 imported 


from Bombay . £450,317 
Miscellaneous Imports £ 45,309 
Total £515,716 





Adding this total to the values previously 
mentioned of the Iinports from Great Britain 
and Australia will give £3.084.675 as the value 
of the whole British Import Trade of 188 

An important addition has, however, now to be 
made to this total. No distinction is drawn in 
the Customs Returm between Japanese trade 
with China (the Empire of) and Hongkong, 
and all carried on with that colony has hereto- 
fore been included in the Legation Summaries in 
that with China, Until arecent period this error 
has not been of much practical importance, 
the value of the general productions of Hong- 
kong that are imported into Japan being of a 
very insignificant nature. But, during the last 
few years, a large sugar refining industry has 
been established there, and the import’ into 
Japan of Hongkong refined sugar has been 
gradually increasing until it has now assumed 
considerable and steadily growing dimensions. 

The whole import of white sugar into Japan 
during the year 1585 was ewls. 492,345, Valued 
in the Custom Retums at £512,817. Of the 
whole quantity, that of Hongkong refined sugar 
was, Ihave ascertained, cwts. 479,813, the average 
value of which was bout £1 1s,perewt. Taking 
this estimate, the value of the import of this 
staple from Hongkong was £503,804, and when 
this is added to the value of the Imports from 
Great Britain, the East Indies and Australia, it 
makes the value of the whole British import trade 
into Japan during 1885 amount to £3,588,479. 

The principal articles of merchandize in which 
Great Britain was interested were Cotton Manu- 
factures, Woollen and Mixed Cotton and Wool- 
len Manufactures, Metals, Sugar, and a large 
number of other articles which are classed under 
the heading of Misceliancous Imports. 

Cotton Manvracterrs.—The whole value 
of these imported into Japan in 1886 was 
£1,652,655. Small quantities of nearly all the 
staples included in the class came from France 
or Germany, but their value as compared with 
that of the whole import is so infinitesimal, 



































purely British one. 
posing it were :— 
Cotton Yarn, from England . 


The principal items com- 


. £ 593226 








de from Bombay 470,317 
Shirtings.... ; 29,986 
Turkey Reds . $0,389 
Velveis 69,404 





Miscellaneous 





Total + 61,642,187 
These figures cannot be called satisfactory. 
They show an increase over those of the year 
1884, but fall below those of any preceding 
year since 1871, and below the average value 
of the import during the five years 1880-1884, 
by over half a million sterling; and they repre- 
sent but a very small portion of the trade which 
might readily be accomplished by British manu- 
facturers with a country containing. thirty-six 
millions of inhabitants, among whom the cus- 
tom of dressing in cotton is almost universal. 
Woottey anp Mixep Corton axp Wooten 
Maneuractures.—Great Britain's share in this 
trade amounted to £321,092 ; made up by 
Blankets valued at 
Italian cloths 
Woollen cloths . 
Miscellaneous 




















Total .. £321,092 
This sum represents over fifty-three per 
cent. of the whole import of these goods into 


Japan, and assuming, as may safely be done, 
that the percentage of Great Britain's share in 
this trade was equally large in previous years, it 
shows a decline not proportionately as large as 
that which has taken place in the import of 
British Cotton manufactures, but still very 
serious. 

During the five years including and preceding 
1884, the value of the Woollen manufactures 
imported into Japan amounted to £4,205 














this being an average annual import of the 
value of £841,120. In 1872, the value was 
over one and a half millions sterling, and 





taking the basis of the percentage already 
given, Great Britain's share in the trade aver 
ed nearly four hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds sterling during the five years 1880-84 ; 
it was nearly eight hundred thousand pounds 
sterling in 1872; and from these amounts it 
has declined to little over three hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds sterling in 188 

The production of wool in Japan is almost 
nil, the import of it is very trifling, and though 
a few manufactories of woollen piece goods 
have been established in Tokio, their out-turn 
must in consequence be very small. The 























in 
decline in the import of woollen manufactures 


not therefore be ascribed to any exten- 
sive production of them in the country, but 
rather to the resumption of the habit of wearing 
in winter thickly padded cotton garments 
instead of the more comfortable and healthy 
woollen ones, by such of the people as were 
able to afford indulging in the latter. The rea- 
sons which have brought about this change are 
probably much the same as those which have 
produced the decline in the import of cotton 
manufactures, which will be referred to fur- 
ther on. 

Merats.—Of the whole import of metals 
(including manufactures) the value of these of Bri- 
tish production was £435.583, against £363,833 
in 1833, and £348,573 in 1884. The trade thus 
shows a decided increase, and as there is a 
growing demand for iron for use in house and 
ship-building, and for rail and tramways, which 
cannot be met in the country, it may be hoped 
that this increase will be permanent. The 
articles imported from Great Britain during the 
year consisted of 


























Bar and Rod Iron to a value of...... £ 54,274 
Rail Tron 34,077 
Plate and Sheet Iron 31,129 
Iron Nails ..... 34,362 
Other Iron Manufactures . 85,387 
Steel 44,917 
Miscellaneous 111,437 

Total... ~ £435,583 
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SuGar.—There are no means at my disposal 





for ascertaining the share which Hongkong had 
in the import of this staple prior to the year 
18) but, as has already been remarked, the 
trade is one of very recent growth, and its pre- 
sent rapid advancement can be seen by a com- 
parison of the figures for the first five months 
of the present and past years. 

Between January and May, 1885, the total 
import into Japan of Hongkong refined sugar 
was cwts. 149,878. In the same period in the 
presentyear, theimport was ewts. 180,987. The 
average value of Hongkong refined sugar im- 
ported during 1885 was as before stated about 
41.1.0 per cwt. In the present year prices 
have ranged somewhat higher, and the average 
value may be stated at £1.2.0 percwt. The 
value of the import during the first five months 
of 1885 was therefore £157,371 and during the 
same period in 1886, £199,085—an increase of 
£41,714. Supposing the same rate of increase 
to be maintained till the close of the year, the 
trade of 1886 will show an advance of over one 
hundred thousand pounds sterling over that of 
1885, and bring itstotal value above six hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, 

There can be little doubt that this progressive 
increase will be maintained, if the import is not 
burthened by the imposition of excessive duties, 
and even in the latter case, the taste for sugar 
of this class is growing among the Japanese to 
such a degree that its import might possibly 
struggle successfully against duties that, in the 
case of any other staple, would be practically 
prohibitive. It is largely used by the makers of 
the finer kinds of confiectionery, and though 
his trade was, during the first half of the year 
1885, exempt from any special taxation, while 
since the commencement of the second half of 
the year, all membrs of the trade, whether 
makers, wholesale or retail dealers, have been 
obliged to pay not only an ad valorem duty 
of five per cent. on all confectionery made 
or sold by them, but in addition heavy annual 
license fees for themselves and their em- 
ployés, the import of sugar from July to Decem- 
her 1885 exceeded that from January to June 
in the same year by fully cwts. 120,000, and as 
has been shown already, the increase in the 
early part of the present year is equally marked, 

The following figures of the value of the im- 
port of white sugar since 1880 will show the 
steady development of this trade :— 


















1880—Value of Import . £213,826 
1881—Value of Import + £291,083 
1882—Value of Import + £316,767 
1883—Value of Import 368,583 
1884—Value of Import - £499,269 
1885—Value of Import + £514,319 





1886 Estimated Value of Import over £600,000 


In the year first mentioned, the whole import 
was of Cantonese white sugar, a very inferior 
quality to that turned out by the Hongkong 
refineries. In the year 1885 the value of the 
Cantonese white sugar that ‘is included in the 
above total was little over ten thousand pounds 
sterling, and the entire balance was of Hong- 
kong production. The British trade in this 
staple has therefore in the space of six years 
grown from #7/ toa value of over half a million 
sterling, a sum which represents one-twelfth of 
the whole foreign import trade of Japan, and 
one-seventh of the British portion of it. 

Misczrtanzovs.—The principal miscellane- 
ous imports from Great Britain during the year 
1885 were :— 


Machinery to a value of . & 63,872 






















Drugs 60,643 
Clothing + 50,943 
Textile fabrics, other than cotton 

and woollen . 48,300 
Locomotive engines, railway 

carriages, and steam boilers. 34,201 
Dyes 33,203 
Aims and ammunition 28,676 
Books and Stationery .. 25,122 
Beer, wine, and spirits. 20,653 
Scientific instruments . 19,084 
Provisions 11,781 
Steam vessels 130,509 


Several of these items show an increase in 
value on the import of 1884, but no large per- 
manent increase can under present circum- 
stances be expected, 
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The greater part of the machinery importe 
during the year was for use in the new 
established woollen spinning factories. As far 
as I am aware, no machinery has as yet 
been imported for use in the preparation of tea 
for export, though machinery of this kind is very 
largely and protitably used in the Indian plan- 
tations, and some English firms have devoted | 
their attention specially to its production. If 
proper steps were taken for its introduction into | 
Japan, a fair sale might soon be found for it, 
and, in addition, the tea industry of the country 
greatly benefited. 

The same remark might be made with regard 
to agricultural machinery which is made in such 
abundance in England. All agricultural im- 
plements used in Japan are still of the most 
primitive nature, and the application of machi- 
nery to farming is as yet entirely unknown to 
the Japanese farmer. 

Scarcely a single mail arrives in Japan that 
does not bring me a catalogue, elaborately pre- 
pared at evidently great expense, from some 
English firm of iron-workers or machinists; and 
the catalogues are occasionally accompanied by 
letters of inquiry as to whether the class of goods 
produced by the individual firm would meet 
with a market in Japan. It is, however, utterly 
beyond my power to afford information which 
would be of any real value in the majority of these 
cases, nor do I believe there are ten foreigners 
in Japan possessed of the practical knowledye 
which would alone enable them to guide English 
manufacturers in this respect. What the latter 
should do, if they want to find a market for 
their goods in Japan, is to send out their own 
skilled employés to investigate on the spot the 
nature of machinery which would be most use- 
ful in the country, and then they might feel 
sure that the Japanese are sufliciently shrewd 
and progressive to quickly avail t:emselves of 
any, the profitand economy of which were clearly 
demonstrated to them. 

Excluding the value of imports from India 
and the Colonies, the following are the values 
of the British import trade into Japan during 
the past five years:— 















In 1881. woke 

In 1882 fh 2850946 
In 1833 £.2011,609 
In 183. » £ 2,008,576 
In saab + £25542, 





In 1880, the value of the cotton manufactures 
that were imported from Great Britain was alone 
little under three millions sterling, The British 
import trade to Japan has therefore, in the 
space of five years, declined by nearly eight 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, and in the 
space of six years, the entire value of all the 
British imports has fallen considerably below 
that previously shown in the case of one staple 
alone. 

Much discussion has recently taken place in 
England as to official interference with trade, 
and the injury done to British commerce, espe- 
cially with China and Japan, by the active 
interference on behal! of merchants of their own 
nationalities of the Diplomatic and Consular 
agents of certain European Continental powers. 
A great part, however, of what has been sai and| 
written has been founded on a misconception 
of actual facts. That some efforts have been 
made by European officials to secure the grant- 
ing of Contracts of various kinds to their own 
countrymen and that in several instances they 
have been attended with success there can be 
no doubt, but, whatever m be the case with 
regard to China, in Japan Iam convinced that 
these efforts will not have the smallest effect on] 
the permanent lopment of the legitimate 
trade of those countries, and that they have 
hitherto had just as litle effect in producing the | 
decline which the above figures shuw has taken 
place in British trate, 

Such efforts as European Continen 
have made have been e 
behalf of particular firms rather than the general 
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boily of their countrymen, and the success they 
have met vith have been Tinited to the supply 
of articles required either the Central Go-| 
vernment of Japan, by local municipal authori- 
ties, or by one or two large commercial associa- 
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tions. In the sales made in each of these cases, 
British importers and producers have had a fair 
share, and no official pressure has, as yet, suc- 
ceeded in entirely preventing the Japanese from 
buying in Engl and what they can there obtain 
better and cheaper than in any other market. 
‘Two large and powerful armed cruisers, built 
and equipped at Newcastle-on-Tyne have 
arrived in Japan within the last few days, and 
all the numerous additions made during the 
last two years to the large fleet of the principal 
Japanese mercantile steamship company have 
without exception been also built in England. 
The value of the whole import of arms and 
amniunition during the year 1885 was £72,306, 
nsiderably more than a third of which was from 
Sngland. Of railway material, the whole value 
imported was £117,936, out of which the pro- 
portion of English production was of the value 
of £108,308. Of machinery in general,— 
including spinning, mining, and all others ex- 
cept railway—all evidently either for the Go- 
vernment or for large companies, the value of 
the English import was £63,872 out of a total 
of £1093 while of the entire import of 
metals (including manufactures) those from 
Lingland represented a value of £435,583 out 
of a total of £536,776. In the long list of 
miscellaneous imports that are contained in the 
Customs Return, those of E: nglish production 
generally show a large preponderance, in many 
Cases an increase on the figures of previous 
years, and where they do not, as in the case of 
drugs for instance, the reason is that the Japa- 
nese requirements, where not met by articles 
manufactured in the country, can be supplied 
more adequately and cheaply by continental 
than by English’ productions. 

‘The’ whole import trade of Japan has declined 
from £6,359.108 in id81 to £5,918,179 in 
5. ‘Lhe English portion of it (exclusive of 
Indian and Colonial trade) has in the same 
period declined from £3,353.430t0 £2, 
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and the value of the leading English staple 
(cotton manufactures) from £2,203,5y8 to 





, therefore, the whole import 


£1.171,870. While 
in five years declined in 


trade’ of Japan ha 


value by over four hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, the English portion of it has alone 





declined by little less than double that amount, 
and the import trade of other foreign countries 
or of the English colonies must have increased 
by an amount almost equal to that of the 
lish decline, In the case of the latter again the 
ne in the value of one staple in which 
England has almost a monopoly has amounted 
to over one million sterling, and it has already 
been shown that there bas also been a large 
decline in the import of English woollen 
manufactures. It follows, therefore, that there 
has been a considerable increase in the import 
of other articles in which England is interested, 
and that the decline in the British import trade 
is wholly in cotton and woollen manulactures. 
The causes of this decline are no doubt 
ascribable in a considerable degree to the gene- 
ral trade depression of the last few years, and 
more recently to the distress caused among the 
Japanese farming classes—the principal con- 
sumers of cotton goods—by the lowerings ofprice 
consequent on currency contraction. They are. 
however, also ascribable to the little effort which 
has been made by English manufactures to 
consult Japanese tastes and requirements, and 
the mode of conducting buiness, which circum. 
stances have hitherto imposed on the English 
importers in Japan, has not been without effect. 
‘The Japanese are, as has already been stated, 
almost universally clothed in cotton, and when 
English piece-goods were supplied to them at 
cost much below that for which they could 
obtain the produce of their own hand-looms, 
they were not slow to take advantage of them, 
and had they continued to get the full value of 
their money they wou'd probably still have con- 
tinued to use English goods a3 extensively as 
they did five or six years ago. But while fully 
appreciating cheapness, the Japanese are also 
keenly alive to the quality of durability, in which 
English cotton manufactures have of late years 
lamentably failed, @ consequence has heen 
hat the Jay 
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panese have learnt that it is better to! open p. 


| pay at the moment a higher price for a garment 
made of material woven in the country by hand, 
which will last almost a life-time, than purchase 
one of imported material, cheaper than the 
native production but without one-tenth of its 
wearing power. Proof of this is found in the 
fact that while the import of English piece- 
goods has so steadily declined, that of raw 
cottun has trebled within a few years, and to 
show that a continuing demand for native 
woven goods is anticipated by the Japanese 
themselves, I may mention that in the year 
1885, cotton seeds were imported (principally 
from China) to the extent of nearly seven 
million pounds weight, an article of the ap- 
pearance of which in the Customs Import 
Returns, I can recall no previous instance. 

‘That this cause of the declining import can 
be remedied only by English manufacturers 
themselves is evident, and for the uphill struggle 
which will have to be made before they can win 
back the good name formerly enjoyed by their 
productions, they have only themselves to blame. 
Not only in the sense already stated have their 
goods failed, but in other respects they have 
entirely neglected to take means which lay at 
their own command for possibly rendering their 
goods more popular. 

British importers here no doubt carefully 
watch any changes in the local markets, and so 
far as lics in their power, keep producers in 
England well informed of such articles as are 
likely to meet with popular approval in Japan, 
But such information as can be given by per- 
sons who have no practical training in manu- 
facturing must, it is evident, be very inferior to 
that which could be supplied by a qualified ex- 
pert, a man who was thoroughly versed in the 
whole process of the making of Cotton Piece- 
Goods. If men of this class were sent out to 
Japan by any large English manufacturers, they 
could study on the spot the wants of the people, 
could ascertain the dimensions, quality, and 
patierns of the goods most in vogue among 
the Japanese, and the information which they 
could supply to their principals in England 
would certainly go a long way further in en- 
abling the latier to judge of what would meet 
with a sale in Japan, than what is furnished by 
importers here, every one of whom deals not in 
Cotton Goods alone but in almost every single 
article which appears in the Import Trade Re- 
turns, I belicve that not a single expert of this 
class, whether a practical manufacturer or a 
designer of patterns, has ever yet been sent 
out to Japan by any individual’ British manu- 
facturer, or combination of them, though it 
seems that the expense of such a course 
would have been amply justified by the pros. 
pect of retaining or extending an annual 
trade of over two millions sterling. No effort 
ever seems to have been made to send 
out articles made up ready for immediate 
use by the ultimate consumers in the in- 
numerable shapes in which cotton piece goods 
are used by the Japanese, and not the slightest 
atlempt to meet their tastes for changing and 
fancitul patterns. Each year's production of 
cotton goods in Japan brings forth a host of 
new andartistic designs, whereas those imported 
from England maintain, almost year after year 
as unchanging a uniformity of pattern as a 
steadily increasing deterioration of quality. The 
combined influence of all H.M.’s Diplomatic 
and Consular agents in Japan would not, I feel 
assured, effect the sale to the wholesale dis- 
tributors of one single additional bale of im- 
ported cotton goods beyond that which can 
be ultimately disposed of to the individual 
consumer, and no increase of purchases by 
the latter need be hoped for till more effort is 
maie by producers to satisfy his peculiar wishes 
and requirements, 

The conditions which have hitherto been in- 
cidental to foreign residence in Japan and the 
system of business which those conditions have 
entailed have also tended to obstruct the deve- 
lopment of the British import trade. 

Foreign merchants have been forced to reside 
and carry onall their business within the narrow 
limits of small settlements situated at the few 
in the country, where it has been 
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quite impossible for them to cultivate direct 
friendly relations with the principal Japanese 
merchants or themselves to study or inquire into 
the wants and tastes of the Japanese people at 
large. They have been obliged to conduct all 
business transactions with a class of brokers 
men of no social standing in their own country, 
on whom a monopoly of foreign business has 
been conferred. It is on these men that foreign 
importers have been forced to rely for informa- 
tion as to the class of goods which will find a 
market here, and it is to them alone that all 
sales have had in the first instance to be made. 
Every imported article passes therefore through 
their hands before it reaches the wholesale Ja- 
panese dealers in TOkyS or elsewhere, and the 
price at which it can then be sold is of course 
enhanced by the heavy commission levied by 
them. 

That in the early days of our intercourse with 
Japan these conditions were necessary there can 
be no doubt, but there is just as little doubt that 
they are now no longer so, and that the time has 
come for the entire abrogation of all restrictions 
which have hitherto operated to prevent the 
fullest freedom of communication between the 
foreign importer and the Japanese wholesale 
dealer. 

The first of these restrictions is that on foreign 
residence, and when thatis removed and foreign 
merchants become free to go and live where 
they willand as they will, it_may be expected 
that the power of the class of brokers just re- 
ferred to will, if not entirely broken, be largely 
curtailed, and that a complete revolution will 
be effected in the present system of conducting 
foreign business in Japan. Such a revoluion 
cannot but prove largely to the benefit of foreign 
trade with Japan in general. 

Instead of having to trust entirely to second- 
hand information, foreign importers will be able 
to ascertain by direct inquiry what the require- 
ments of the large Japanese dealers are and 
they must, for that purpose, either have their 
own places of business in the central business 
quarter of TOkyd or other large city, or at least 
be represented there by their own foreign agent 
or employé. When no longer separated from 
the Japanese dealers as at present by a not in- 
considerable journey, or shut out from inter- 
course with them by vexations regulations which 
equally prevent the Japanese from establishing 
himself in Yokohama and the foreigner in 
Toky6, it may be hoped that a degree of friendly 
and social relationship hitherto unknown will 
soon be created between them, and what is one 
of the surest passports to business success with 
the Japanese brought about. 

Nearly thirty years have now elapsed since 
foreign merchants first began to reside in Japan, 
and, absurd as the statement may seem to 
those who are not conversant with the con- 
ditions attached to their residence, 1 believe 
Iam not incorrect in stating that, taking them 
asa whole, they are not now one single step 
farther towards a knowledge of the dona fide 
Japanese commercial classes than they were 
one year after the country was first opened 
to them. They have had little or no op- 
portunity of meeting any but the brokers, and 
with them they have conducted their dealings 
either through Chinese or native employés of 
the same class in life as the brokers, or if in 
person by means not of the Japanese language 
but of a vulgar and degraded paois bearing as 
much resemblance to Japanese as the gibberish 
of a West Indian negro does to the English 
spoken by a highly educated London merchant. 

British merchants residentin Japan will, how- 
ever, have to recognize, if they mean not only to 
develop but even to maintain their present trade, 
and faithfully represent the interests of producers 
at home, that a new order of affairs is rapidly 
rising in Japan, and that once the large Japanese 
dealer is’ in a position to make his purchases 
direct from importers, he will go to those who 
are nearest at hand to him, with whom he is 
able to converse freely in his own tongue, and 
by whom he is received courteously and on 
equal terms. The acquisition of the Japanese 
spoken language with the aid of the nume- 
rous able grammars and dictionaries that 
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now exist is by no means a task of insuperable 
difficulty, but so little encourazement has the 
system of business hitherto followed given 
towards undertaking its study, that of all the 
British merchants or merchant clerks who have 
resided in Japan, I cannot, in an experience of 
over seventeen years, during which I have had 
a large acquaintance among them, recall a 
dozen instances of those who have seriously 
attempted it. Two instances are present to 
my mind of those who hare, and who by the aid 
of their knowledge of the language broke 
through the cordon of middlemen that was 
around them, and they have long since left 
Japan after most successful careers. A few 
ill remain in Yokohama whose attain- 
ments in Japanese are of a high order. They 
have, however, not as yet been able to reap 
that advantage from them which it may be 
hoped a new order of affairs will soon’ give 
them, when on the whole country being thrown 
open to foreigners the business office of the 
importer will stand side by side in Toky6 with 
that of the Japanese wholesale dealer and 
both will be’ daily brought into direct and 
friendly contact. “ What the importer will 
then from time to time be able to learn of the 
requirements of the Japanese people combined 
with attention to his information on the part of 
the producer in England will soon tend towards 
obtaining for British staples a demand_ sur- 
passing any that has hitherto existed. If, on 
the other hand, importers in Japan and pro- 
ducers in England remain content to continue 
under changed circumstances in their present 
lines, they must be equally content to see their 
trade in time either disappear or pass wholly, as 
it has already done in part, into the hands of 
foreigners of other nationalities. 
JOSEPH H. LONGFORD, 
H.M.’s Vice-Consul. 
Tokyo, July 2oth, 1886, 

















CORRESPONDENCE. 


AE a TE 
TREATY REVISION AND THE COAST 
TRADE. 


To THe Eprror or THe “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—In the negotiations now supposed to be 
proceeding for new treaties between Japan and 
foreign nations, I trust that the subject of the 
coasting trade of this Empire will not be over- 
louked, but will he thoroughly considered in a just 
and reasonable spirit. 

It appears to me that, while the Government 
and people of Japan are endeavouring, under many 
difliculties, to develope this trade, and to employ 
steamers in it, it is entirely unfair that their eflorts 
should be impeded by foreign interlopers. 

Uf Lam correctly informed, not one of the Powers 
now negotiating with Japan, excepting England, 
allows foreign vessels to participate in its coast 
trade, And’ England only opened her coasts in 
1850, when she was gicite sure that foreign ships 
could not possibly compete with her own. Her 
apparent liberality in this matter was therefore 
rather illusive, and it affords her no fair ground 
for claiming similar legislation from Japan, which 
is quite differently situated. The other Powers 
have still less: reason to make or to support such a 
claim, ‘They jealously guard their coasting trade 
from foreign competition; and the United States 
even forbid foreign vessels to take cargoes from 
their Atlantic to their Pacific ports, though the 
voyage is one of the longest known to mariners, 

Under these cireums! is but reasonable 
that Japan should desire similarly to protect her 
coasting trade, and it is but right that the Treaty 
Powers should thoroughly respect that desire. 
England more than any other should be so in- 
clined, since it is chiefly from her that the Japanese 
have bought their ships. It cannot bui seem to 
every thinking Japanese very unjust that, after 
such liberal purchases of Britsh-built ships, British- 
owned ships should come to contend in Japanese 
waters, and with several special advantages, over 
Japanese vessels, for the very trade that these 
nese steamers were bought to subserve. 

‘The question may, for ought I know, be already 
settled, and settled in favour of Japan; in which 
case both parties are to be congratulated. But, 
as it may be still in debate, I take the liberty to 
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suggest that the present time is an appropriate 
occasion for considerate and friendly action on the 





part of foreigners in this matter. For, to all ap- 
pearances, the efforts of the Japanese Government 
to build up a creditable mercantile marine have 
|saddled it with rather onerous obligations. 1 
refer, of course, to its liabilities in connection with 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, the history of which 
company is too recent to need recapitulation here. 
It is well known that this company originated 
from the anxiety of the Government to” facili 
tate trade by reducing freights; to employ on the 
coast first class steamers; and to possess in case 
of need a serviceable fleet of transports and 
light cruisers. ‘These national objects were al- 
most incompatible with profits in the face of 
competition, They involved the maintenance of 
costly ships, high speed, and constant efficiency. 
They involved also limits on rates of freight, 
large teserve funds for repairs and replacements, 
and various other conditions, which in the be- 
ginning at least precluded ordinary gain. As 
a natural consequence of such conditions the 
operations of the Company during the first year 
have not been prosperous. I read that to provide 
for the reserves required by the Company’s charter, 
and to pay the moderate dividend guaranteed to 
private shareholders, the Government has now to 
pay some two millions of yen in addition to the 
het earnings of the Company. ‘This result, how- 
ever unwelcome, will no doubt be honorably met. 

But the sum required is a very considerable sum, 
and it is required at a moment when the resources 
of the Treasury are said to be hardly equal to the 
demands upon it, If, at such a moment, foreign 
nations, who would themselves be unwilling to 
admit Japanese competition on their own coasts 
(or only willing because perfectly secure against 
it), arefound haggling for the paltry privilege of 
having their own ships admitted to compete with 
Japanese ships in the Japanese coasting trade, we 
surely shall have little reason to plume ourselves 
on our magnanimity, or even on our fairness. I 
should feel much relieved to learn that my appre- 
hensions on this point are groundless; but, in the 
mystery which is maintained respecting | treaty 
revision, one can be sure of nothing, and I think it 
a duty to raise the question, and to declare that if 
the selfish interests of a few foreign shipowners 
are allowed to outweigh Japanese rights in this 
matter it will disappoint ail who care to see justice 
done in this country, or to have foreign relations 
with it placed on that equitable basis which alone 
can render those relations thoroughly advantageous 
to either side. 

Lam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


FAIRPLAY. 

















November 13th, 1886. 





THE LATE CAVALIERE VITO POSITANO. 





To THe Epttor oF THe “Japan Matt.” 


S1r,—Will you kindly insert this letter in emen- 
dation of the notices of the funeral of the late 
Cavaliere Vito Positano which appeared in your 
journal on the 29th and goth ultimo, 

Chevalier Positano was, during his residence in 
Japan, an active member of the “ Dai Nippon”® 
Chapter of Rose Croix Freemasons, a body which 
is under the Southern Jurisdiction of the U.S.S, 
The obsequies were therefore conducted by the 
“Dai Nippon” Chapter, of which Bro. S. Eld- 
ridge is the present chairman, and the burial ser- 
vice was read by our esteemed Brother Oscar Keil, 
who is Head of the American Order in Japan. A 
cordial invitation to assist in paying respect to the 
memory of our Brother was extended to the Chry- 
santhemum Chapter, which, in common with other 
members, I gladly responded to. 


Believe me, Sir, yours truly, 
FE, CHAMPNEYS IRWINE, 


M.W.S. Chrysanthemum” Chapter. 
Yokohama, 1st December, 1886. 











(Translated from Fiji Shimpo Correspondence.) 





Séul, November roth, 1886. 
The district beyond the Témank6é, and con- 
nous to the Shokak6, in reference to the owner- 
ship of which differences of opinion had arisen 
between Korea and China during the past year, 
|has now been definitely declared Chinese territory 
| It is stated that the Kerean Government has ap- 
iplied to the ministry at Peking to sanction the 
[return to their own country of the Korean farmers 
who had settled in the disputed tract. It is no- 
ticeable that in this matter the Korean Govern- 
ment stood out for its rights with a firmness which 
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contrasts most strongly with its usual timidity, 
Its efforts, however, were unavailing. 

The officials of the Korean Government, are in 
a sorry plight at present, ‘Their salaries, which | 
are paid in the form of rice, have been withheld 
during the whole of this year on account of the 
scarcity of grain at the disposal of the Treasury. 
Although doubtless complaining bitterly of their 
Jot in secret, they still attend office, though they | 
must ere this time have been reduced well-nigh to 
the point of starvation. 

Mr. Yuen Shikai’s penchant for interfering in 
the administration of the Kingdom is already 
well known. He recently presented a memorial | 
to the King in which he is said to have ad- 
vised His Majesty to abandon new works that 
have been entered into, to dismiss all Japanese i 
the service of Korea, and to discontinue the publi- 
cation of the Official Gazette. 

Mr. Inouye, director of the Gazette Office, im- 
mediately called on Mr. Yuen and asked the Chi- 
nese representative whether he had recommended | 
the abolition of the journal. Mr, Yuen denied that 
he had made any reference to the Gazette in his 
memorial, and eventually the interview took a very 
friendly turn. Mr. Yuen has since called several) 
times on Mr. Inouye at the Gazette Office. 

On the north-west Korea is bounded by 
China, and on the north-east she was formerly | 
separated from Russia only by the Tomanké, | 
Since the delimitation of frontier this year, how 
ever, by China and Russia, Korea has ceased to 
have any point of contact with Russian teritory. 
This change is said to entail considerable hard- 
ship on those Koreans who reside in the Russian | 
possessions. An application was made, the 20th of 
October to the Korean Foreign Office by the Ru 
sian Minister, Mr. Weber, tor the opening of a 
special trading depot for Russian subjects on the 
coast of the Kankyddd, in the same way that 
Kanhoku and Wizo ale specially set apart for 
Chinese trade. ‘The applications of the Russian 
representative, however, are so unexpected that 
outsiders are at a loss to comprehend his meaning 
He now proposes that the depdt should, after af 
careful survey both by Korean and Russian 
officials, be situated on the coast of the Kanky odo. | 
Mr. Yuen, the Chinese Minister, has, however, 
taken a hand in the game, and Mr. Weber is at 
present pretty well occupied in watching and com- 
batting his opposition. 

The profits realized by the Treasury from the 
export of hides, of which the Korean Government 
holds the monopoly, amount to a very considerable 
sum. But by far the greater portion of these 
profits goes into the pockets of the officials oc- 
cupied in the trade, their monthly salaries averag- 
ing about yen 200. Hides of the second grade 
generally fetch about 13 ser per kin of 160 momme. 





















































LETTER FROM LONDON. 
po gas 
(From our Sreciat Corresronpent.) 
London, October 12th. 

The political world in England is very quiet at 
present. Wearied legislators are away for their 
holidays and will not be disturbed. “But Lord 
Randolph Churchill is not of this kind, Last week 
he made a speech to the Conservatives of Kent at 
Dartford in which he sketched out the future pro- 
ramme of the Conservative party. He made up 
FiSinind apparently to remove the taunt of being 
opposed to progress,—of being the ill-conditioned 
donkey who stops the road on the way to the Derby 
from his party. 
as advanced as any Radical could desire. A large 
measure of loca! government, three acres and a 
cow. the sale of gicbe lands, and several other 
parts of the Radical programme are promised by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Some of the 
papers are talking of the eclipse of Lord Salisbury 
by his subordinate. ‘The latter set all Europe 
talking and telegraphing about him, by leaving 
London for Berlin immediately after he had an- 
nounced in his Dartford speech that Bulgaria was 
not to be delivered over hand and foot to Russia 
The German papers said he was going on a pil- 
grimage to Varzin; whether he did so or not does} 
not appear, but he is at the present moment in 
Vienna. Meanwhile, the Radical papers are busily 
engaged in setting off prior utterances of Lord 
Randolph against those of the Dartford speech, 
in order to show that he is very inconsistent! 
People do not seem to take this’ very much to 
heart, for Lord Randolph has never pretended, like 
Mr. Gladstone, to be absolutely and perfectly con- 
sistent in every part of his career. Except in one 
or two instances speeches are soon forgotten; the 
recollection of them in the public mind is like 
the remembrance of a guest which tartieth but for 

















‘At any rate his programme was| p 





aday.” A few, very few, years ayo Lord Randolph 
was the mark for the finger of scorn of the Liberal 
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party, and was regarded askance by his own 
people. He was delivering speeches’ four years 
ayo which the newspapers were reporting merely 
on account of their virulence and unbridled abuse 
of men like Gladstone and Bright. Most of the 
papers, even the Standard and other Conservative 
organs, abused him as the Caliban of the Tory 
party. Now he is the observed of all. political 
observers, the leader of the House of Cummons, 
and has attained a position scarcely, if at all, in 
ferior to that of Prime Minister himself. His 
own party newspapers praise his statesmaniike 
speeches; the opposite journals eagerly quote the 
speeches of a few years ago which they despised 
then, and when he goes on a litle trip to Beilin 
and Vienna, all Europe waits breathless for the 
news of his movements, and anticipates great 
things from his meeting with Prince Bismarck 
and Count Kalnoky. How funny and topsy- 
turvey it all looks ! 
ton’s famous saying in ‘Dombey and Son.” 
“My dearest Edith, there is such an obvious 
destiny in it, that really one might almost be 
induced to cross one’s arms upon one’s frock, and 
say, like those wicked ‘Tinks, there is no what's 
hismame but Thingummy, and  what-vou-may 
callit is his prophet!” — Still) Lord Randolph 
shown undoubted capacity as leader of the 
House of Commons. He has been very patient 
and conciliatory, appearing to catch the passing 
temper of the House as if by instinct. Now 
and again, he has turned on refractory members 
Nellects which they are not likely to forget 
Two or three times that arch-bore Mr. Labouchere 
has had his jacket neatly dusted by his friend 
Churchill?” On the whole, P think the country is 
pretty well satisfied with Lord Randolph's manage- 
ment of public business. Matters look a little 
better in Ieland, General Buller, whether by 
luck or good manayement, has succeeded in break- 
ing up several gangs of Meonlighters in Kerry 
and Limerick, and the Belfast iets have ceased 
for the present. 

The seriousness which the Government attach 
to the state of aliaiis in Mauritius is shown by the 
fact that Sir Hercules Robinson, Governor of the 
Cape and High Commissioner in South Afica, 
has been appointed Special Commissioner, and 
will shortly,” the official announcement 
“ proceed to Mauritius to ingnire into the unfortu 
nate state of affairs prevailing in that island.” 
Acletk from the Colonial Office will accompany 
him as secretary. ‘The despatch of a special com- 
mission to enquire into the conduct of a Governor 
isso very unusual that there must be something 
more in the matter than has appeared. Mr. Clit- 
ford Lloyd has not gone to the Seychelles, to which 
he was appointed after the quarrel, but is now on 
his way back to London, [tis stated that he will 
receive high promotion atan early date, and both 
Barbadoes and Hongkong are mentioned as likely 
to benefit by his services in the exalted capacity 
of Governor, Ile is a sterling, upright, fearless 
man, who cannot fail to be useful wherever he goes. 

The Times has lately published a very interesting 
series of articles on certain records of the Kast 
India Company which were recently found hidden 
away in disorder amongst lumber at the India 
Office, and which have now been carefully arranged 
and examined. They are full of amusing and 
interesting details, but I shall only refer to one 
here, viz: the manner in which, letters between 
England and India were despatched. About the 
middle of the last century a postal service was 
organised via Aleppo and Bussorah to Bombay or 
Surat. An agent was appointed to Aleppo whose 
cipal duty it was to keep special Tartar runners 
ready to journey at once either to Constantinople 
or to Bussorah, according to whether the letter was 
from or to India. Frequently the messenger was 
stripped of all by predatory Arabs. ‘The runner 
was given at first eleven, and afterwards ten, days 
to go between Aleppo and Constantinople, for 
which he was paid £30, with an addition for each 
day he saved, and {60 if he covered the distance in 
seven days. This feat was frequently accomplished 
during the French occupation of Egypt. The 
packet was then forwarded to Vienna by courier, 
whence it was despatched by an English banking 
house to London. Letters sent by this route were 
usually despatched in triplicate. Up to 1774 
no letier from India ever reached England under 
six months, but by the commencement of this 
century this was reduced to three months, An 
agent at Bussorah saw to the despatch of the 
letters between India and the Euphrates. It 
was easy enough to get a native boat in the 
Persian Gulf to go to Bombay, but. exceedingly 
difficult to get one in Bombay to sail for the gulf, 
and in one case the Company paid £2,000 fora 
vessel to carry a single letter this stage of the jour- 
ney. During the crisis of the Mahratta war every 
express Letween India and London cost £400, 
one-half of which was spent between Bussorah 









































































It reminds one of Mr. Skew-| 


Jor Bagdad and Constantinople. 


The average 
nnual outlay of the agent at Aleppo alone on 
| these expresses was £12,000, Needless to say 
no private letters were sent by these expresses, and 
none except communications of great political 
importance. - 

In the new number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review (which is maintaining a very high standard, 
and is really a most interesting periodical) Mr, 
Demetrius Boulger writes a paper on “ England's 
|two allies in Asia "said allies being Turkey and 
| China. With regard to the latter, the writer says 
that the mode of procedure common to our deal- 
ings with all Asiatics will not do if we expect to 
establish amicable relations with the Chinese. 
Excessive yielding will be as bad as rigid and un- 
bending refusal to look at matters as the Chinese 
do. Bathe thinks the recent convention with re- 
gard to Burmah should go far to place great 
Britain as an Asiatic power and China in line, 
As to the value of such an alliance, and the price 
to be paid for it, he says the Chinese will drive a 
hard bargain, But in Manchuria and Korea 
China is strong, and her power to harass Russia 
great, while in Kashgaria and Mongolia she is 
weak, On the Amour therefore, an Anglo-Chinese 
alliance would lead to the discomfiture of Russia 
—an object as devoutly desired by the Chinese as 
any other, Inconclusion, he thinks that only a 
Russian attempt in Korea would drive China into 
an English alliance, [ must confess that all these 
vast projects, —these attacks in the Caucasus, on 
the Amour and the like—these great combina- 
|tions, appear to me very shadowy and unreal, 

They take us up into an’ atmosphere where one’s 
fancy can roam at will, and where there is litle of 
practical application to present—day needs. It ap- 
pears to me that if we cannot defend our own in- 
Lerests with our own hands, and if we must depend 
on ‘Turkey here and China there, and another 
Power somewhere else, we had better give up. It 
is well to have allies ata pinch, but this constant 
crying out for friends, this proclaiming from the 
house-tops that without friends we are undone, 
that they must help usin this or that way, and we 
pay them in such and such a way, is ridiculous. 
It appears, however, to be the constant occupation 
of sume men, and Mr. Boulger is one of the most 
loud-mouthed and persistent of them, 

he usual evidences of senility are beginning to 
appear in Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s Afskado. 
Atfirst it stood alone, the sole attraction of the 
theatre, Lately a short preliminary farce was in- 
troduced, ‘This is invariably done by Mr. D’Oyley 
Carte when public interest begins to flag and 
wants a lite filip. ‘Then, although the theatre is 
still well-filled, the gallery and pit goers are not 
forced to stand outside the doors in long rows 
marshalled in double tile by the police. No doubt 
we shall shortly have a new play from the two 
collaborateurs. Meanwhile the Mikado is being 
acted on the Continent and_in the provinces with 
great success. Mr, David Fisher, who was acting 
Ko-ko, the Lord High Executioner, in Vienna, was 
tcported to have gone mad, and to fancy himselt 
Ko-ko really. It turned out that he was in a weak 
slate of health, and persisted in acting against 
medical advice, with the result that he was 
down next day with a high fever, in which no 
doubt he fancied himself Ko-ko and a good many 
other personages. ‘The report having first stated 
that he was driven mad by the long run, and his 
500 repetitions, the Pall Mall Gasette character- 
istically seized the incident and wrote to all the 
leading actors to ask their opinions on the effect of 
long runs on the actor's nerves. A considerable 
number of letters was received from Irving, David 
James, Grossmith, and many others on the subject, 
the general opinion being that they have no such 
effect. as that ascribed to them in Mr. Fisher's 
case. Mr, Grossmith said that in 499 nights out 
of 500 he felt no effect at all; he did teel a strong 
elfect on his nerves one night, but that was the 
first. Incidentally the report has led to a discus: 
sion of the merits and demerits of long runs, as 
against the old practice of acting in a dozen dif- 
ferent parts in the course of a month. In these 
days of elaborate scenery, and carefully studied 
details, runs are essential, and frequent change an 
impossibility, ‘The peal of bells in the Cathedral at 
Nuremberg in Faust at the Lyceum cost Mr. Irving 
£600,—£600 for a single trifling detail. It would 
take the best part of a week to pay for this alone. 

Professor Goldwin Smith, who has been on a 
visit to England for the past six months, and who 
has been combatting Mr, Gladstone's Home Rule 
scheme with untiring energy in the press and on 
the platform (he had almost as much as the Duke 
of Westminster to do with carrying Chester against 
Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone), has written a deeply 

teresting article in the October number of Afac- 
millan’s Magasine, on the changes which he per- 
ceives to be coming over English life. Our life, 
he says, is quite as restless as that of the United 
Original from 
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States; our fathers knew what repose was, but it 
is now a lost art. Yet “lile seems to be growing 
softer in England, and more refined. ‘There is au 
increased love of art, of lowers, and of musi 

The passion for excitement seems to threaten 
the sobriety and steadiness of English character | 
as much as its fortiude iy threatened by luxury. 
I is having a sinister effect on politics.” But 
“whatever weakness there may be in politics, in all 
the ordinary walks of life there must still be plenty 
of worth, integrity, conscientious performance 
of duty, and submission to rational discipline,” 
otherwise vast public services like railways and the 
post and telegraph departments could not be car- 
ried on as they are. In religious matters, the 
churches are well tilled, by men as well as by wo- 
men, and money is never lacking for these pur- 
poses. Ritualism is rapidly going ahead, and 
gaining enormous influence’ in towns; evangeli- 
Catism is neatly dead. Yet the progress. of 
scepticism is manifestly rapid in Titerature, in the 





























scientific world and in intellectual society.“ Be 
tween the subversion of religious Leliefs, the 
startling discoveries of science, and the general 





whirl of progress, English Conservatism seems te 
have given way at lastand to have been succeeded 
not oF an openness to innovation but by a 
sort of fatalism of change which hastens to assent 
to every new scheme as destiny.” On the other 
hand, “it is impossible to doubt that since my 
youth there has been an immense growth of the 
Sense of social duty and of kindly feeling on the 
part of the rich towards the poor. I see it every 
time [come here;" the old saying, too, that the 
rich grow richer, the poor poorer, is not only 
untrue, the direct severse is the truth, In one 
respect he finds no falling off, ‘Ihe ability and 
power of English journalism are steadily on the 
increase, and more and more it draws away the 
real debate from Parliament itself. ‘This increase 
of force is especially remarkable in the great pro 
vincial journals. ‘The sum of what Thave long 
been siying about English politics is this. ‘The 
old Constitution, with the Crown as the executive 
and the Houses of Lords and Commons as co: 
equal branches of the Legislature, has ceased tu 
exist, thongh the illusory forms of it remain. [t 
has not been in any way replaced, while the 
franchise has been blindly extended; and England 
is now without a Constitution or a Government. 
She must pibuide herself with both or in the end 
confusion will come.” Mr. Goldwin Smith as 
Cassandra is a familiar person in England; never- 
theless his warnings appear to me justifi 









































LETTER FROM SAN FRA 
eee Le Se, 
(From our Sreciat Conrrsronpent.) 


CISCO. 


San Francisco, November oth. 
The result of the elections last Tuesday might be 
deceptive to a superficial observer. ‘The only 
changes of moment are a. gain of congressmei 
by the Republicans in Olio, Republican gains 
in North Carolina and Virginia, and a. Re 
publican majority of 40,000 wiped out in Mine 
hesota. But the two former may be accounted 
for by the dissatisfaction among the working 
Democrats at the President's civil service notions, 

while the jatier marks an era in the disintegrati 
of the Republican party. Two years hence, the 
Democracy will have ceased to Sulk in their tents 
over the retention of Republican office-holders; but 
the disaffection of Republicans will probably have 
spread, for it rests on causes which are in constant 
operation, and which become every day more 
obvious. " Reputiican newspapers console their 
readers by assuring them that losses in the north. 
west will be off-set by gains in the south, But 
this theory rests ona misconception of southern 
political sentiment. Southern men are Democrats, 
because all gentlemen belong to that party in 
that section. To be a Republican in the great 
southern cities is to ostracise oneself socially. 
In the south, Republicans are still‘ black 
Republicans,” low fellows, carpet-baggers, the off- 
spring of abolitionists. No party whose members 
rest under such a social ban can hope to carr 
southern states; whereas a_ northern man doesn’t 
hurt himself by avowing himself a Democrat—as 
he might have done twenty-two or three years ago. 
In Massachusetts itis the fashionable thing to turn 
Democrat. Professor Eliot, of Harvard leads the 

wa ind the old families of the Hub follow suit. 
































What the election does vot theew light upon is] 


the probable future strength of tle two new parties 
—the labour party and the native American party. 
The former polled nearly 

vote cast for Mayor in. Now York, and extib 
strength in odd spots in Ilincis and Wi-ce 
But it did not show up in Pennsslvania or in Olio 
or in Missouri, or in California, in alLof which 
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states the labour organizations are powerful. In 
IS88, it will undoubtedly run a candidate for the 
| Presidency, unless by that time its leaders have 
been bought up by one of the other parties. 
People are already discussing the metits of rival 
Eanaidated Henry George, who ran for Mayor of 
New You, is disqualified by his forcign birth, But 
Powderly, of Pennsylvania, is frequently named, 
and so ate O'Neill of Missouri, and Foran of Ohio, 
members who devoted their energies to the cause of 
labour, If it should be decided that American 
labour need not absolutely choose the son of an 
to represent it, old Ben Butler of Massa 
ts, who carried the standard in 1884, will not 
deny tothe horny-handed son of tuil the precious boon 
ofhisleadership, Possibly, by that time, the labour 
party may have framed an intelligible platform 
which shall show what the labouring class really 
Wants—a matter which is now enveloped in some 
obscurity 

The native American party ran a ticket in Cali 
fornia, and nowhere else. ‘Is vote was so small 
that its candidate will be apt to forget that he 
ran, He happened unfortunately to have been 
a Copperhead during the war, and this evi 
nee of his want of brains was even more fatal 
to him than any suspicions of disloyalty which 
ay cling to his skirts. But it would be a 
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profound mistake to suppose that the ignomi- 
nious defeat of Wigginton implies a_ prenatal 
demise of the American party. [f the American 





ticket had been launched a month sooner, it would 
have, piled quite a respectable votes as it wa 
was thrust under people's noses after they had m 
up their minds how they would vote, and when it 
was too late for them to change. All indications 
point to a powerful native party movement in 
1898, People are tired of supporting one party 
against another, when both might stand on the 
platform. They want. something real in 
polities. ‘Ihe reality they find in a party which 
proposes to shake off the Trish yoke which has sc 
long oppressed this country, and to restrict the 
political privilepes of foreigners. ‘They say that 
the Republican party isa memory, the Democratic 
arty a tradition, but the native American party 
ifact. [ito the arms of this latier the young 
allover the countiy show a tendency to drift, and 
the tendency is a3 noticeable in the south ‘as in 
the north, among Democrats as among Republi 




















cans. [tis hardly likely that a native American 
party, based on the proseiiption of men by reason of 
theiv birthplace, could retain control of the govern 





ment of the United States for any great length ol 
(ime. But there might be a couple of Presidents 
init. It the Democratic leaders, finding it i 

sible ta reduce the labour party, should conclude 
ty be swallowed up by it, the Republicans would 
naturally merge their identity in the native Ameri- 
can organization, as the Whigs were fast doing 
when the Know-nothings disappeared nearly hall 
a century ago. Such a transmutation would re- 
legate all present political chiefs to private life 
Mr. Blaine would probably claim that in his heart 
of hearts he had always been a Know-nothing ; 
but he would find it as dificult to explain his com 
Dination with Patrick Ford or the Mulligan letters. 

New York has had a famous gala over the eree 
tion of the Bartholdi statue of Liberty. ‘This work 

fart, which casts into the shade the famous Ba 
varia—the nose of Liberty is four feet long, and 
her torch can be seen for many miles—will pro- 
hably tale rank in some new list'of wonders of the 
world with the Colossus of Rhodes. A pensive phi- 
losopher argues that its moral effects will be grand 
It secures eternal peace between France and the 
United States, for, says he, very jusily, what Ame- 
rican fleet loaded with deat-dealing weapons could 
sail under the shadow of that statue to assail the 
nation which gave itta the New World? Practical 
politicians may think that our relations with oar 
Fiench friends would be ntore effectively improved 
by a reduction of the present daties on Amccé 
bread-stuffsand a repeal of the probibitive tax on 
American pork; but the statue will make us feel 
kindly all the same. 

‘The President has given evidence of the sin- 
cerity of his civil service reform principles by re- 
moving two district attornies, one Republican and 
one Democrat, for “offensive partisanship” a 
evinced hy stump. speeches during the campaign. 
Senator Vest, of Missouri, has taken the war-path 
in consequence, and insists on the removal of the 
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Postmasier-General, who also made campaign 
speeches. ‘The County Democracy of New York, 
which has always commandd a fine flow of 
Hinyuage, Lerates the President, vtoni itealls a 


Mr. 
des—as bee mrs a public 
rate ied to do his duty, 
1 family vive him trouble, 
.| has now a domestic family which consoles lim for 
| the trials of public life. Ttis common talk at Wa- 
ton that Mr, and Mrs. Cleveland ate like two 


“tecrammed theorist.” 
very well under these ti 
servant who has at any 
| and who, if his politi 


Cievelatd bears up 
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young lovers, and that he reads her his forthcoming 
messiige before he lays it before the Cabinet. 
trailer sensational murder tock place in this 
cily_on Sunday. Ata Japanese boarding-house 
in Clay-strect, kept by a Mrs, Okioa, was a female 
couk named ‘Mis. Yanigisawa, thirty-five years 
old, and a grass wido Her husband left her 
some two years ago to work in the country, and as 
she has claims to beauty, she had many admirers. 
Among these was a servant named Hayashi, who 
who was employed in an American family. Ano- 
ther, also a. Japanese, was named Gen, and it 
seems that Gen won favour in her eyes. At any 
rate Hayashi became insanely jealous. About 
6.30 p.m. he presented himself at the door of the 
boarding house, more than half drunk, and 
demanded to sce Mrs. Yanigisawa. At his re- 
quest she accompanied him into the yard to talk 
on particular business.” A few minutes afterward 
a pistol shot was heard, the immates of the house 
rushed to the spot, and found the unfortunate 
woman lying on her back on the ground, with the 
bleod pouring from a hole in her head just above 
the ear. The murderer dashed past them, ran to 
the pelice station, and gave himself, up, declaring 
that he had murdered a woman, He said he 
had tried to kill himself, but the pistol would not 
go off. Mrs. Yanigisawa never spoke after she 
was shot ; she died before morning. ‘The murderer 
is held for trial, and his conviction is assured. 
Under the circumstances, he may escape a verdict 
of murder in the first degree. 

A nice question of etiquette has been recently 
raised by a proceeding of Mr. Phelps, U.S. Mini- 
ster to England. Mr. Allen Thorndike Rice, of 
New York, proprietor of the North American 
Review, and a gentleman who moves in the best 
Society, happening to be in London, applied to the 
Minister to present him at Court. It chanced 
that a late number of the North American con- 
tained a severe article on Secretary of State Ba- 
yard, assailing him not only for his official acts, 
but for his conduct in private life. Mr. Phelps 
took the ground that he could not have any rela- 
tions with one who had maligned his official supe- 
tior, and so informed Mr, Rice, declining to pre- 
sent him to the Queen. Mr. Rice returned home 
in high dudgeon, and poured his sorrows into the 
losom of the opposition newspapers, which took 
pleasure in castigating both Phelps and Bayard. 
Ic is said that the case will be brought up in'Con- 
gress. Public opinion rather sides with Mr. Phelps. 
An editor cannot always be held responsible per- 
sonally for the statements of contributors to his 
periodical. But there is hardly any country in the 
world where a foreign Minister would be expected 
to go out of his way to render a social civility to 
one who had just tarned his chief into ridicule. 

Chicago is again in arms. Under orders from 
the Knights of Labour, some 25,000 men have 
struck once more for eight hours work and ten 
hours pay. The strikers are in the meat and pork 
packing houses, ‘This time the packers were pre- 
pared for them. Simultancously with the strike, 
the sheriff notified the Governor that he could not 
keep the peace without assistance: the Governor 
called out two regiments of militia; these, with a 
battalion of Pinkerton’s men, eccupied packing 
town; notifications were placarded that all who 
chose to work could get employment and protec- 
tion; anything that looked like violence was 
sternly repressed, and to cap the climax, the 
packers issued the following ultimatum to the 
Knights of Labour and kindred organizations :— 


















































Whereas, It fs evident that many men are willing to work, but 

‘on of labour organizations; and where- 
ht face to face with the fact that their 
b-olntely controlled by such organizations; therefore, 
olved, that we will not employ any man who isa mem: 


















14 Labour organizations. Armour & Co., Anylo-American 
Provision Coy Chicago. Packing & P, Coy John Merrell & Cox, 
Allerton Packing Co, Rotstord Packing Co Lally lirus., Robert 





Warren 8 C0, Io les, horan 8 Healy, Silbethorn & 
Cou Le. Dond & Coy Intemational Packing Co., G. D. Bale 
won & Co, Underwaed & Co. Floyd, Hulman & Co, W. 
Hatcher's Sons, and John Cudahy. 
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“ PLAINMELLER” NAVAL 
COURT OF INQUIRY. 
praeae 
A Naval Court of Inquiry, ordered by Captain 
L.C. Keppel, of H.M.S. Cleopatra, was held on 
Tuesday to enquire into the missing of the steam- 
ship Pla‘nmeller, of London, official number 76,999. 
lhe Court consisted of Mr. J.C. Hall, H.B.M. 
Acting-Consul, President; Lieutenant’ F. W. 
Rurrett, RN. H.MLS. Clespatra; Lientenant R. 
P. Cochran, ILM.S. Cleopatra; Mr. William G. 
Bayne, Vokshamas and Captain James Edwards, 
Steamship Euphrates. 
‘The Acting Consul said this Court had been 
held on the requisition and by order of Captain 
Keppel of Her Majesty’s ship Cleopatra, to enquire 
into fhe: circumstances attending the missing ship 
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Plainmeller. The first witness to be examined 
would be Mr. G. S. Thomson, as representing 
Messrs. Adamson, Bell and Company. 

Mr. Thomson said Mr. E. Wex, from the same 
firm, had kindly offered to appear. Mr. Wex was 
entirely responsible, and had had to do with this 
particular charter. 

‘The Acting Consul said if Mr. Wex would 
undertake to give evidence as fully and_unreser- 
vedly as Mr. Thomson, who as a British subject 
would be bound to give his, he could appear. 

Mr. Thomson said Mr. Wex was prepared to 
do so. 

Mr. Wex, sworn, deponed—I represent _ the 
house of Adamson & Bell, who are agents of the 
Plainmeller. (Letter produced.)—I think she 
started from Otaru on the gth instant at 6 a.m. 
The letter shown me bears my signature. (Ihe 
letter addressed to the Consul advised that the 
Plainmeller was then three days overdue from 
Otaru to Yokohama, having left the former port 
at O p.m. on the gth, ‘The agents consequently 
feared for her safety and asked whether the Consul 
would consult Admiral Hamilton as to whether it 
would be advisable to send to her assistance, as she 
mighthave broken down). Sheleft onthe gth. She 
was chartered for coal from Otaru to Yokohama, 
(Charter read between Messrs. Walsh, Hall & Co. 
and Messrs. Adamson, Bell & Co. as agents for 
the Plainmeller for three voyages with the option 
of a fourth.) The Plainmeller made one of the 
three voyages provided for. At the end of that 
voyage she delivered 2,449 tons of coal. ‘The 
dead’ weight carrying capacity was estimated. It 
is arrived at usually by multiplying the register 
tonnage by two. I made that estimate in the char- 
ter that she was 2,500 tons or thereabouts. 1 based 
it on the register tonnage. 

Q.—Have you any knowledge as to what quan- 
tity’ she carried when she left Otara on the gth 
instant? A.—Walsh, Hall & Co. sent me a chit 
to say that she carried 2,480 tons. Ihave no direct 
information as to that. Captain Rowe had to re- 
main here, and appointed the chief officer as 
master —Mr. Roberts. I think a pilot named 
Davison went as chief officer. In the ordinary 
course we should have expected her to arriveabout 
the rath or 13th. On the previous voyage she 
took 3 days and 10 hours. I have no direct in- 
formation, but I saw from the papers that she 
was seen about 100 miles out. 

To Lieut, Barrett—According to her loading 
certificate she had 2,378 tons when she left Otaru 
on her previous voyage. 

‘Yo the Court—The actual quantity of coal 
delivered here was 2,449 tons. Besides the 2,449 
tons of cargo she carried 93 tons of bunker coal. 
I do not know whether she had any left when she 
arrived here; she took it in at Otaru. Ihave no 
direct information as to what amount of bunker 
coal she carried on her last voyage. I am not 
acquainted with the build of the ship. 

‘To Lieut. Barrett—She had no cargo other than 
the coal. 

James Rowe, master mariner, deponed—My cer- 
tificate is, I think, No. 16,435, Landon. I was lately 
in command of the Plainmeller. I have been in 
command of her 3 years and § months. She 
has been mostly in the American trade. She 
arrived in these waters in August twelve months, 
from Hongkong. She has been since engaged 
principally in the coal trade; she was well adapted 
for carrying coals. She was flush-decked, with 
bulwarks of about 3 feet 6 inches. We never give 
a correct estimate of dead weight in the chaiter 
party. We always give it below; I consider she 
was adapted to carty more than set down in the 
charter party. 1 cannot base that estimate on 
anything, only by what T have always carried. 

















‘That was the carrying capacity given to me by 
the owners—2,600 tons or thereabouts. ‘That 
is what they tell me generally to carry. When 
we left home she came out in cargo. I do 
not remember its weight. She was down to the 


Joadline mark, 
to inches from th 


1 gave her a frecboard of 4 feet 
centre of the disk to the top of 
the main deck. She had two decks. On the oc- 
casion of her first voyage from Otaru her dravght 
was 21 feet 10 inches alt and 21 feet 5 or 0 inches 
forward. She was 21 feet 3} inches when we 
arrived here; that is her mean draught. On the 
first voyage from Otaru she delivered 2,499 tons. 
T do not at all think that was a very heavy weight 
for her to carry. It was a perfectly safe weight. 
With perfect safety she would carry 2,600 tons of 
coal dead weight.” That is my opinion. 
Irrespective of weather? A—In bad 
ather she ought to be perfeetly safe with 2,600. 
tons of coal in her. She was well adapted to meet 
bad weather when cart full cargo. She was 
nthe theee-decked princh, th beams fora 
d deck, on which, however, no deck was taid. I 
aunot tell why it was not laid. Udo not think the 
non-laying of it affected her carrying capacity. “khe 
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hold was 24 feet in height, the height of the "ween 
decks 7 feet. She had 5 watertight bulk heads. 
The capacity of the first comparument between 
the bows and the first (collision) bulkhead would 
be about 20 or 30 tons. ‘There was no coal put 
in there. I cannot tell you anything from memory 
about the second compartment or the others. 
On the voyage during which 1 commanded her, 
from Otaru, we had fine weather. Lhave only been 
up there once. ‘The Plaiumeller was not a well- 
decked ship. 

‘To Lieut. Barrett—Her draught when she left 
England, taken in fresh water, was 21 feet 10 inches 
mean. I was instructed (o have a free board of 4 
feet 10 inches. 

‘Tothe Acting Consul!—Iconsider her tohave been 
avery strongly built ship. She behaved very well 
at sea. Her speed from Otaru would be about 9 
knots. She had topsail, foresail, two try-sails, two 
stay-sails and jib. She had two masts. In. the 
event of her engines breaking down she would not 
work under sail, but if they were to lighten her up 
she might go along a knot or two. If the ship 
broke down they wottld have sense enough to jetti- 
son some cargo and she might crawl along a few 
knots then. The danger if she broke down would 
be in the ship getting into the trough of the sea. 
She would lie beam on to the sea. Her hatches 
were well secured with 3 tarpaulins on each, There 
were 28 hands on board :—O. Roberts, master, W. 
S. Davison, chief officer, F, Duncan, second offi- 
cer, M. Carr, chief engineer, W. Clementsen, 
































second engineer, James Hobson, third engi- 
neer, E, Rosenthal, donkey-man, W. Nicol, ste- 
ward; Stephen Ray, Second steward; G. 
Malkos, cook; O. Johansen, carpenter; A. 


Wiedsman, boatswain. ‘These are all the names 
I know; there were 8 more Europeans, firemen 
and sailors, and 7 Chinamen and one Japa- 
nese. [ shipped 17 of the Europeans in’ Ant. 
werp, two in Shanghai, and one here. [shipped 
the Chinamen at Hongkong on September 8th last. 
Tthink two of them were firemen and the rest able 
seamen. I shipped the Japanese on board at 
Nagasaki in the end of September: he acted as 
cook to the Chinese, who brought him aboard. 
Indeed, he was practically a stowaway. I put Lim 
on the articles myself.” Thaye done su before, 
When [am in port [ship men before the Consul 
[did not think it necessary to have him 
entered before the consul here. There were in all 28 
hands. ‘The vessel is now above 17 days overdue 
Taking into account the state in which she was 
loaded, she ought in my opinion to have lived in 
the weather that prevailed for 3 or 4 days alter 
she left. 1 have been with as heavy a cargo 
before. : 

Yo Lieut. Cochran—I lay to then, and ran also 
on different occasions. 

To the Acting Consul—In the event of her meet- 
ing rough weather her chances of safety would 
have been greater if she had been lighter. But 
she ought to have been perfectly seaworthy with 
that cargo in my opinion, If not [should not 
have stayed in her so long. She had four boats. 
We never had any regular boat drill, but we used 
to overhaul the boats and put them over the side 
occasionally, All four were perfectly seaworthy. 

To Lieut. Barrett—The hatches were secured by 
battens, fastened by wedges on the combings. 
I think she had sufficient steam to run ahead of 

cs. She had 20 water ports; 12 aft and 8 
hey would be about 3 feet each w 
T think she would free herself from asea. Ine 
took note of the length of time it would tale her 
to free herself, Loaded as she then was, 1 think 
she would have been able to clear herself. Unless 
the hatches were burst in or something ele gave 
way she would never go down, even though her 
deck were full of water. Thave seen her deck full 
of water. On the last trip she had 5 feet 1 inches 
freeboard not counting the height of the bulwark 
Thave no idea of what the freeboard should be; 
the fice board given to me was 5 feet 10 inches. 1 
do not know how it is calculated. 

‘To the Acting Consnl—I have seen her free her- 
sell frequently after shipping a heavy sea, T have 
had 2,000 tons to New York, and she shipped 
many a sea. 

To Lieut. Barret—There was no loose material 
about the deck. ‘There were only two old hen 
coops below the bridge, and nothing else could get 
adrift. 

‘To Lieut. Cochran—She was last in dock about 
the middle of September last, when new plates 
were put on the rudder, She had hand steering 
gear on the biidye and also aft. The wheel was 
not expoced; it was on the lower bridge. ‘There 
have been no repairs of any consequence to the 
have been small repairs in each 
No heavy job was done, or requiring to be 










































engines, but there 
port. 
done, 

‘To the Acting Consul—Her boilers and engines 
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were last overhauled at Shanghai in Septembey, 
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last year and were said to be good for another 
twelve months. Before starting on this voyage 
the engines and boilers were not overhauted 
except by the engineers, who do so in every port. 
She hada survey in Hongkong. I do not think 
it was my duty to have the engines pucieyd here, 
seeing that they had been pronounced in Shanghai 
good for another year. 

Q.—It they were pronounced good for another 
year from Septeniber last year was, it not your 
duty having regard to the safety of the crew the 
ship and yourselt to have had them again surveyed? 
A.—No, Sir. We do not do those things our- 
selves. We have the orders from our superin- 
tending engineer. His name is Twentyman, and 
he is at Hongkong. 

Q.—You think it was not omission of duty on 
your part not to have them surveyed? A.—No, | 
think not, unless I got instructions. In fact, how- 
ever, I do not know how long she was certified 
for; it might be one or it might be two years. I 
never saw the certificate. 

Q.—Surely it was your duty to know as master? 
A—No, Our superintendents take it into their 
hands and say nothing to us about it. 

Q.—How much dead weight of cargo would 
you consider overloading ? A.—About 2,700 tons. 
1 think then she would be quite far enough. I 
think nothing less than that would be over. 
loading. 

‘To Lieut. Barrett—She would use about 60 tons 
on the passage from Otaru to Yokohama. When 
Tleft Oiaru I had altogether on board 155 tons 
in the bankers; 60 or 62 tons were on board and 
T took in 93 tons there. That was in addition to 
440 tons delivered. 

‘Vo Captain Edwards—I had a verbal report 
from my chief engineer before leaving as to to the 
state of the boilers. é 

The Acting Consul—Can you give us any in- 
formation as to the rule or ‘principle on which a 
vessel’s carrying capacity should be calculated? 
Does it bear any ratio to her register? A.—I be- 
lieve it does; say about double. I have been in 
vessels where it was different. 

To Lieut. Barrett—I mean the net register ton- 
nage. Her net tonnage is given as 1196, and 
2,000 tons would be as much again as the register, 
and 200 tons over. If you take the majority of 
caryo boats | think you will find they carry the 
same. ‘The boats were carried on skids about 8 
fect above the deck. I think you would find 
ita very heavy job in bad weather to get 
them over the side, They would very probably 
be stove before they could be got out. Tn moderate 
weather it might be easy enough. OF course it 
is difficult in any ship to get a boat out in heavy 

ther, 
To Lieut. Cochran—When I left with the 2,600 
tons we had room for about 30 or 40 tons in the 
fore end of her. 

To the Acting-Consul—The collision compart- 
ment is away down below, and does not come up to 
the ’uween deck: 

To Lieut. Barrett—I do not know the name of 
the coal. We cannot depend on their method 
of weighing the coal up there. It comes down in 
trucks and is put on any way. Some coal 
is heavier than other coal, and requires less 
room. This is a light kind and takes up more 
space than Welsh coal would do. 

‘© the Acting Consul—The load line has never 
been submerged. I have always tried to allow 
her 3 inches below the load line. 

‘Yo Lieut. Barrett—The load line is fixed by the 
owners’ instructions. It has never been altered 
since we left England. I have no knowledge as 
to the rule on which it is fixed. I simply had 
instructions from the office to make the free board 
4 fect 10 inches. ‘The disk was painted white 
plainly, amidships. With 2,600 tons on board, 50 
tons more would biing her down to the centre of 
the disk—abuut 3. inches, at the rate of 17 tons 
to the ineh. 

“Po the Acting Consul—If that 50 tons had been 
putin it must have been put in forward, and it 
would bring her about 3 or 4 inches by the head. 
But it would be no beneht for the captain to put 
in any more. He came upto the hospital to me 
and I told him not to alter the draught at all. 

‘The Acting Consul remarked that under the 
charter party it was the interest of the owners and 
of the captain as their agent to carry as large a 
load as consistent with safety. 

Witness She was not down to the mark by 3 
inches, and 1 knew he had no more than | had 
before. [have carried coal in her from Nagasaki 
to Hongkoug.  Tthink the navigation, from what 
Thave seen ol it, between Otaru and Yokohama is 
as safe as between Yokohama and Nagasaki. 

Q—Do you think navigation in the month of 
November is any more risky than in the summer 
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typhoons. When I carried tice [ 
2,500 tons of it in the typhoon season. 

Po Lieut. Barrett—I have been once before in 
Otaru. From my experience of the coast, in the 
eventof the Platnmeller breaking down 1 should 
think she would have driven out to sea, experi- 
enced very little current either going up or coming 
down last time. She had not her full complement 
of men, two men having deserted. Her home com- 
plement is 26 men, but I was ordered to carry 4 
extra hands, 2 firemen, and 2 sailors. The chiet 
officer told me about an hour before he sailed that 
he had lost one man—a fireman; and I lost one at 
Nagasaki in September. I did not report the de- 
sertion at Nagasaki, for we were getting under 
weigh, but I entered it in the eficial log book. 1 
did not think Lwas bound to report it to the Con- 
sulate, When I have been laying in port I have 
done so. ‘These desertions left © firemen and a 
trimmer on board. 1 know no reason for the men 
leaving. On the occasion that I went to Otaru | 
was the sole and responsible agent for the taking 
of the cargo on board. Me, Wex had no authority. 
The owners told me what [had to carry. Ehad 
no instructions from Adamson, Bell, as to the 
amount [was tocarry. I did not see them at all 
before the charter was made. It was made 
while I was at Nagasaki. They received their 
instructions to act as agents from the owners. 
They are agents charged with the loading of 
the ship by the authority of the owners. 1 
did not tally the coal at Otaru at all. 1 give 
receipts toa Japanese whose name [do not know, 
but who was manager of the railuay. ‘The covlies 
measured by trucks and to save time they asked 
me if [ would take it over without re-weighing. I 
consented to do so en condition that E should not 
give them a receipt tor a specific quantity. I 
have carvied in the Mediterranean in the summer 
time 2,650 tons. 

Captain Crocker Nye, of the Hiogo Maru, de- 
poned—I have often made the voyage betwen 
Hakodate and Yokvhama. [left here the rith of 
Novemer, at 12 o'clock for Hakodate, with a 
strong northerly breeze, Lwent di wn to Tateyama 
Bay, when it came out so bad that Lhad to go in 
there. “The wind way about N , L put in there 
for shelter, and remained there till the morning of 
the 13th, the weather being very heavy. In the 
morning of the 12th [anchored a second time, 
giving her 45 fathoms on the startward, and 4 
on the portanchor, The weather was very bad 
the wind being N.N.E, and from that’to N. 
After leaving we bad fine we ther but a heavy sea, 
especially vif Inubose, which we passed at 3.20 
pom. on the 13th, ‘The sea was mori from Nv 
The wind was light, northerly with fine weather to 
Hakodate, where [ arrived at 6.30 on the 15th, 
having touched at Oginuhama, ‘Lhe Wutanoura 
Maru was with me part of the ti I saw no 
other vessel on that voyage. 

If a vessel loaded nearly toher dead weight 
capacity with coal liad heen any way along the 
coast when that gale was tlowing, do you think 
she would have been in danger? ~A.—I ‘do. 

Q.—What would havebeen her danger? Ai 
Swamping. ‘The sea was very bad, and she would 
get tide rips which for a short time cause a very 
leavy sea all at once. 

Q.—You think that such a vessel, so laden, 
would have been in serious danger of foundering ? 
A.—She would, sir; in serious danger. 

Q.—A vessel with 4 feet 10 inches of free board 
and 3 feet 6 inches heightof bulwark? Whatis the 
height of the waves? A.—It is not exactly the 
height; it is the irregularity of them. I think 
boats would have been of use if she had shipped a 
heavy sea; if they had been readily available 
and were large boats. Oil Kinkasan and [na- 
boye there are always heavy seas; between these 
points the seais more reguiar, “Lhe //iegy Maru 
is of 800 tons register; 1 have only been in ber 
about 6 months, [have carried twice the register 
tonnage inclusive of bunker coal. Ina vessel of 
about 550 tons T once went up to Petropaulovsky 
in that condition; but I should not like to en- 
counter any such weather as that. 

To Lieut. Barrett—When | say twice the re- 
gister tonnage, I mean the nettonnage. From my 
experience I should consider the utmost limit of 
safety double the register tounaye inclusive of 
bunker coal. That is as much as ever I have 
ever carried ina vessel. I consider the voyage to 
Hakodate from Yokohama as uvly as anywhere. 
It is a bad coast unless one is well acquainted with 
it. Between Inuboye and Kinkasan here (point. 
ing to the coast on the chart) there is no harbour 
of refuge, and betw ysaki and Vamadaalso 
there is no shelicr, ‘That isa very exposed point 
of the coast, and the seas are had there also, 
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To Lieut. Barrett—In the event ofthe Platumes 











would, if the casualty were a breakdown of her 
engines, have stoad a good chance with foresail, 
fore-topsail and two try-sails, of making the coast 
or of being picked up. Eshould not thinks there 
would be any chance of her going out of sea, We 
have had more northerly and casterly winds this 
season than I ever experienced belore on the coast. 

‘Yo the Acting Consul—In the Nippon Vasen 
Kaisha it depends on the ship how much you can 
take; you can load toa certain depth. I have ex- 
perience of the tip to Otaru. ‘Ihe sea is more 
regular there than on this coa: 

‘Yo Lieut. Barrett—I believe the engineer takes 
the temperature of the bunker coal, We never 
carry coal for cargo. Inthe Zamarua Mart, 558 
tons register, I have taken goo tons of coal and 
250 tons other cargo to Petropauloysky. ‘That was 
aS deep as that ves-el should be. She was built in 
1874. 

To Captain Rowe—I have been in a steamer, 
the propeller of which was stopped, and she would 
not steer even in fine weather. 

Ou resuming after tiflin, 

Captain Rowe, recalled, deponed—The ship was 
roo AT at Lloyds. Twas instructed never to 
overload the ship} never diown her free board. We 
have nev londed the ship down to the line. 1 
was not to load so deep by 3 or 4 inches or 5 
during the typhoon season. “With Welsh coal 
there might have been 20 or 30 tens of space in 
the after hold. ‘This coal is lighter, and if the 
space I said before was left forward had been 
niled it would have brought her an inch or two by 
the head. When I estimated double the register 
tonnage and 200 tons more that was inclusive of 
the bunker coal. 

Oisugi Koji, a Japanese official, cautioned, de- 
poned—I belong to the Hokkaido Administration 
Board. ‘The Piainmeller was hired for the service 
nf my department. [received a telegram from 
Otatu reiating tothe lading of the Platnmeller and 
to her departure from Otaru. [produce copy of the 
telogram ; the original I lent to Walsh Pall & Co. 
[cis dated the tenth of this month. ‘The purport 
Of the telegramis that the Plainmeller left yester- 
day Laden with 2,483 tons of coal cargo and in ad- 
dition tock in 161 tons of coal for ship's use.” My 
office is at Otaru, but I left there on the 7th of July 
and haye not been there since. ‘The coal at Otaru 
when Twas there was weighed hy an English weigh- 
ing machine, generally; but some times. the 
average weight was tikew by measurement from 
a quantity of baskets, [think the same plan 
must have been continued—that no change in the 
method of weighing has since taken place. [do 
not know hew much was delivered here an the first 
voyage. Besides the telegram referred to, the 
documents [have received regarding the Plain- 
meller were captain’s receipt. for the coal 
talcen on board as cargo and another receipt for 
the coal ed 










































































re Ly the captain for ship's 
use. The three ducuments T have mentioned 
ave been lent to Walsh Hall & Co. and 





we now in their possession, TL have never seen 
the Plaimeller, ‘Tie coal carried by the Plain 
mellev from Otarn was the property of the Hokkaido. 
Administration Departm nt. [twas coal from the 
Poronai Mine, about 56 English miles distant 
from Otaru. T think the Poronai coal is lighter 
than the Karate 

By Captain Edwards—I think the difference 
between the weight shipped and that delivered 
on the previous voyage may probably be due 
to the fact that there is a desire or disposi 
tion on the part of the authorities to give 
liberal or good weight, and possibly the captain 
may have asked for good weight. 
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ford, deponed—T am a master matiner, 
and at present Lloyds? surveyor at this port. I 
have seen the Plammeller, TL saw but did not 
notice her particularly when she arrived on the 








previous voyage, In the course of my duty I 
would not have to observe her draught’ of 
water on arrival. I think [noticed her once 





before; 1 think—but_T not_certain—that 
she was from Nagasaki. It was in the middle 
of this year some time, and she was laden with 
coal. I did not notice her daught particularly 5 
only that she was a deeply loaded ship. [ could 
not say she was deeper than she should be. I 
intended to have gone on board, but she was so 
surrounded by cargo lighters that I could not get 
upto her and could not see her hull. When she 
arrived from Otaru she was much surrounded by 
lighters. On both occasions she was der Ty laden. 
here is a rule for determininy the dead weight 
capacity of a ship from her regi ter tonnege. That 
rule is guided by dicplacement. As a rule the 
dead weight capacity should he double the register 

some ships are dif The ratio is 
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ler breaking: down, [think with the windsthat have [about 2to 1. It would dependon whether the ship 
revailed since the 1th she might make the land. {is fine or full whether the bunker coal is included in 
think with the leading winds sincethen she!thatgatio. ‘The presentcargo boats, being full, may 
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carry double the register tonnage and the bunker 
Iso. I considered the Plainmeller one of those 
ood carrying vessels: she had the appearance of 
buing full bodied. [think 2,600 tons was a little 
too much to carry in these seas. With a register 
tonnage of 1,196 tons she should carry about 2,302 
(ons,—and then her bunkers, She’ should carry 
about 160 tons—about 8 days’ coal—which would. 
be a reasonable amount to carry on the voy- 
age from Otaru here, She was a flush decked 
ship. ‘There was nothing about her to indicate 
that she was less safe than the ordinary run 
of ships. She was an ordinary flush decked 
ship without any incumbrances. I know the 
government rule for measuring the register ton- 
nage of steamers. For propelling power, ex- 
clusive of space for officers and crew, the deduc- 














tion is 3. She had full accommodation for 
ollicers and crew. To the rule, however, there are 
exceptions. Her gross tonnage being 1,831, the 


deduction for the’ Plainmelley, both propelling 
power and crew space is 635 tons—of which 
600 is for propelling power. ‘There was nothing 
about the Plainmeller that would justify her in 
carrying a specially large cargo. I have not 
examined her internally; I am going by Lloyd’s 
register. TI have had experience of this coast of 
Japan. In winter the trip between Otaru and Yo- 
kohama is pretty rough; about equal to the 
Western ocean, ‘I consider that the winter season 
commences about the middle of October. 

Lieut. Barrett—What free board would you con- 
sider a vessel of the Plainmeller class should have 
for the winter season? A.—Lloyd’s rules say § 
feel 4 inches, and that was only determined after 
the Platnmeller left home. Her mark is Plim- 
soll’s. 

Q—What amount of tonnage would bring her 
dowa toa free board of § feet 4 inches? A—In 
the circumstances the answer would be only ap- 
proximate. She may be a finer vessel than 
1 assume her to be. If I know her to be a 
full ship I could tell almost to a ton or two. I 
think she could carry 2,392 tons with a free board 
of § feet ginches. I should say that the ratio 
would be, in a full ship 12. breadths toone length, 
ind in a ‘ine ship 13 breadths. 

Yo the Acting Consul—The Platumeller, 1 find, 
is less than 12 Lreadths and is therefore a full ship. 
Ihave never noticed that overloading prevails here ; 
itis not so among the Japanese coasting ships. 
Lhat may be because they have not weight of 

rgoes on the coast to put them down, In fact I 
rm certain that is the reason. As to the car- 
riage of coal I should estimate Poronai at 48 
cubic feet per ton, and that, according to her 
cubic capacity would leave 4 per cent. space un- 
occupied atthe tate of 2 tons per. 100 cubic 
feet. [ notice from the book that this ship has 
a double bottom under the engines and boilers. 
If that bottom is secured by water tight doors 
it would give her extra buoyancy and put her 
in good trim with the cargo, 2,392 tons, that I 
have estimated, exclusive of her bunker coal. Still 
that would be no excuse for carrying extra cargo; 
the quantity Ehave stated would be quite sufficient. 

Q—Are we to understand that double the 
‘ler isalways a safe dead weight for a vessel to 
catry? A.—Ves, for steamers of the model we 

© how speaking of. A modern cargo boat would 
hot be considered a good carrying vessel if she 
carried less. It all depends on the construction of 
the vessel, A yacht with a fine bottom will barely 
carty her net register tonnage. Tam not speak- 

ne of free board; that is what they do carry. 
They may be very deep ; indeed some of them are. 
Cie ahole question of carrying capacity has been 
one into by. the commission of Lloyds. The 
Plainmeller” is a flush decked ship—not on 
the tliee decked principle. If she had been 
on the three decked principle she would have 
Leen of a different construction; she would 
have been deeper. It would be very hard for 
me to say what would have been her chance 
of safety on the east coast in the state in which 
I saw her come into the harbour. I think if 
she had met with no accident, to machinery, &c., 
and been properly handled she might have wea- 
ihered the storm, She would certainly have had 
a Letter chance if she had been lighter. With 
2,392 tons she should have weathered. I certainly 
say it isthe daty of a master to look after the 
engines and boilers. Lloyds call for an annual 
survey of engines, hoilers, and hull. Itis very likely 
the captain would be blamed if he had a survey in 
a port near the port where the superintendent en- 

peer was stationed. 
Licut. Barreti—With the prevailing winds, 
|in the event of an accident happening, [think she 
ht have possibly drifted tothe SE. If they had 
sufficient sail power, and an accident oceurred she 
might gocff the land on the port tack, out of the 
way of steamers. In such a case I should try to 
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With topsails, and foresail and fore and aft sails, 
and her propeller fast, not revolving, she would 
make very little head way; would merely drift to 
leeward. ‘There would very probably be great 
difficulty in getting the boats out, but if they 
could be got out a good life boat will ride out a 
heavy storm. 

To the Acting Consul—I forgot to say that the 
figures 5 feet 4 inches that I gave for free board are 
for the winter months; for the summer, months the 
deduction in this case would be 3} inches which 
would make the summer free board 5 feet } inch; 
and then according to that rule she would have 
20} inches of reserve surface of buoyancy. Ac- 
cording to this table she would have 29} inches 
with 2,390 tons of cargo and 160 additional ; and I 
should say 100 tons more would leave her about 10 
inches reserve of buoyancy. 

To Lieut. Barrett—If she were § inches by the 
stern, 50 tons more forward would put her certainly 
onanevenkeel, but if full forward she would of course 
be more difficult to put down. With the maximum 
dead weight of 2,312 tons, plus 160 tons bunker 
coal, and 5 feet 4 inches of free board, if she is 
what I suppose her to be by her dimensions she 
would have about 20 inches of reserve buoyancy. 

‘To the Acting Consul—I could not say exactly 
whether that reserve of buoyancy would be safe to 
go to sea with. I would have to see a model 
of the vessel. With 20 inches of buoyancy after 
shipping a heavy sea, I think she would soon right 
herself, if she had good ports. 

Witness corrected a former statement by saying 
that he should consider the ratio of fullness or fine- 
ness as: a fine ship 9.breadths to one, and a full 
ship 12 breadths to one length ; he would consider 
8 to 10 an ordinary full ship, and from 10 to 12 
breadths a fine ship. 

Mr. Bayne—I consider that 2,552 tons, inclu- 
sive of bunker coal, would be the utmost that she 
could safely carry for any voyage. If more bunker 
coal had to be taken the cargo would have to be 
reduced. 

Yoshitake Sei-ichiro deponed—I was in Otaru 
till the gth of this month. I was agent of the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha at Otaru, and am now 
acting agent at Yokohama. I had no concern 
with the Plainmeller, 1 saw her in the har- 
bour on the morning of the gth instant. When 
I saw her she was full of coal. She looked 
very deep; but I did not go on board—only 
saw her from the shore. I think I saw her 
on her first trip but Lam not sure. It was not my 
duty to know about her cargo. I have heard no 
news about her since she left. I left Otaru for 
Hakodate in the Taganoura Maru. We had no 
rough weather and arrived at Hakodate on the 
11th, having started on the roth, At six next 
morning, on the 12th, I left Hakodate, and reached 
Oginohama about eleven on the 13th; leaving 
again about two the same day we arrived in Yoko- 
hama about 2 o’clock in the afternoon of the 
1th. On the way from Hakodate to Ogino- 
hama we had very rough weather ; and thence to 
Yokohama it was also rough, though not so bad. 
We saw nothing of the Plainmeller on the way 
down. 

Captain Rowe, recalled, deponed—The double 
bottom under the engine’ room and boilers was 
secured by two water tight doors, and the afier 
tank by four. Both are about 3 fect 6 in depth— 
in the centre above the keel; and hold 245 tons. 

To the Acting Consul—It' took 3} days to load 
the cargo when I was at Otaru. We consumed 
about 10 tons of coal, assteam was kept up the whole 
time. On that occasion [ had about 60 tons in the 
bunkers and I took about 93 tons there, When I 
arrived here it was found that there was only about 
4 days’ coal. She consumed about 17 or 18 tons 
a day. A fair estimate for the voyage to Yoko- 
hama from Otaru would be 70 tons. 

To Lieut. Barrett—The length of the double 
bottom was from the fore end engine room bulk 
head aft to the after collision bi head. There 
was another tank under the boilers, which would 
tain about tuo tons of water, ¥ 

‘This concluded the lence. 

Adjourned till ten next morning. 
































‘The Court of Inquiry into the disappearance of 
the steamship PlainmelJer again saton Wednesday 
forenoon. ‘The Court was constituted as before. 
Mr. John Walsh, sworn, deponed—I was agent 
for the’ Plainmeller during her last voyage, and I 
produce the captain’s receipts for coal, received on 
b, ard at Oraru—one dated the 8th for 161 tons of 
bunker coal, and one dated the oth for 2,4 On 
the previous voyaze she left Otaru wil’ 2,378 
tons and 93 t bankers. 
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the cargo 2,240 tens were discharged, and the ship | 





was paid freight on that quantity, a difference of 
71 tons in excess of the q y received at Otaru, 
Ido not think the difference Letween the quantity 
received and that delivered would have Leen less 
on the second than on the first 
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intention would be, as in all colleries, fo give more| 
than weight; there would probably be au excess— 
what would be called full weight. As to the me. 
thed of weighing I cannot speak of my own know 
ledge, but I can say from hearsay that a few 
baskets are weighed occasionally, every filteen 
minutes, half hour, or hour as the case may be, 
and then the baskets are tallied. I do not know 
that between the first and second voyage any 
difference occurred in the method of weighin, 
do not think there would be any difference. 1 
should not think it an unreasonable inference that 
the excess was as great on the second as on the 
first occasio 

Captain Rowe remarked that the Plainmeller's 
bunkers must have been empty when she reached 
Otaru as she had only four days’ coal when she 
left Yokuhama. 

Witness, to Lieut. Barrett—I think the Poronai 
coal is comparatively a gassy coal; it flames a 
good deal when burning. There have not to my 
knowledge been any accidents through the coal 
becoming wet in transit. 

‘Yo the Acting Consul—I have had a good deal 
of experience in reference to coal cargo. I think 
it is not customary to take any precautions for 
ventilating coal cargo, in such short voyages. If 
the coal became wet it would increase in weight, 
but I do not think there would be any combustion 
or evolution of gases. 

‘Yo Mr. Bayne—I think the increase, 3 per cent. 
on the first voyage, is not extraordinary. I do not 
think the excess is ever less. The system of 
weighing the coal here is much more loose than in 
England and Australia. (Witness produced two 
telegrams as to the loading and depatture of the 
vessel). We have heard nothing of the Plainmel- 
ler sinice the date of these telegrams. 

Lieut. T. H. James, Superintendent of N 
tion, Nippon Vusen Kaisha, sworn 
produce a series of the weather cl 
by the Imperial Observatory, 
From these it appears thatat 6 am. on the oth, 
iz hours after the Maiumeller stated, when she 
would be nearing the entrance to Tsugaru Straits, 
the weather was fine. AC 2p.m.the same day, 
when the ship would be leaving the straits, the 
weather was still fine, with a light N.W. wind 
‘Twenty-four hours later, at 2 p.m. on the 1th, the 
ship would be off Kinkasan. ‘The wind was then 
N.E, blowing with force 6, the barometer 
failing rapidly. [should call that force of wind a 
strong breeze. About 9 p.m. the same day the 
Platnmeller would be oft loyama—about hait way 
between Kinkasan and Inuboyesakip—when the 
wind was N.N.E. with force 8. Tshould describe 
the stormy, then, as beginning in the alternoon of the 
Tih, My next chattis forOa.m,, on the 12th; the 
ship would then be in nearly the same position; 
pethaps a litile farther south. ‘The wind was a! 
this tme N.E,, force 12—typhoon force. I think 
the full violence of the storm must have overtaken 
the steamer about midnight between the 1th and 
the 12th—or a litle later. [do net think she 
would have run any further, “The sea off Inuboye- 
sali is generally very heavy. [have here an 
abstact of the log of One of our ships, the Feéchin 
Mart, which came through almost the same storm, 
The weather [ think: must have moderated about 
7 a.m. on the 12th. 

‘The Acting Consul—If an accident had oc 
cured to a ship in that storm, and if she had 
drifted, in what direction would she have been likely 
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to go? A—That would depend on when she 
broke down. If she did so when the wind 
was at N.E.T think she would have come into 


theland. But if it was about the time when the 
wind changed to N.W. IE think she would have 
gone to the northeastward, After a few hours the 
wind changed to N., indeed, according to this log, 
after the storm moderated the wind changed to the 
N.W., in which case the steamer would have 
drifted to the N.E,, and [ thine with considerable 
velocity, TI believe that the surface water of th 
Kuro Siwo,after being pent up by the N.E. storm, 
and then suddenly released, would have gone «li 
noith ward at considerable speed, About § p.m. 
of the 12th the wind shifted northward, 

‘The Acting Consul—We have had some dif- 
ference of opinion as to the amount of cargo a 
steamship can carry with safety an the Japan coast. 
One expert yave us as his opinion tat the limit 


























of safety ought to he fixed at double the register. 
From your expetience cax you give us any ine 
lformation? A —I do not think Dean. Phave not 





had enough of experience. With us there is ne 
rule based on the register tonnaye. Each ship 
has a certain draught, and the amount ot cargo is 
based on the draug We have had no tidings 

the Plainmeller. Since the gth instant [should 
say that about ten of our ships have passed ali 























Go think enrene might well have been within ten mi 
03 


that coast. ‘They usually keep close in. 






of the track and still not be seen by any of our 
ships. The Vetchiw Maru was in the same gale, 
and about the same position that the Plainmeller 
would be in, he Vetchin Maru left Oginohama 
at 1.45 p.m. on the rith, bound for Yokohama. 
AU7 p.m. there was a high N-E. sea, the ship 
taking much water on deck. At midnight the 
wind increased to a strong gale, and at 4 a.m. on 
the 12th the gale increased to a storm. The 
Vetchite Maru hove to and stood to the eastward, 
experiencing a heavy E. sea, and the deck being 
constantly full of water, Atg a.m. the wind was 
blowing a hurricane, with temendous, high con- 
fused sea; lost deck cargo. At 5 p.m. the wind 
shilted to N.W., with the same force. At midnight 
on the 12th the wind moderated a little; at 10 
a.m. on the 13th the ship was kept away to S.S.W. 
both wind and weather moderating. 

This concluded the evidence, and the Court was 
then cleared. 

Alter an interval of half an hour the following 
finding was read by the President : 

FINDING. 

The finding of this} Court with respect to the 
circumstances attending the missing of the Plain- 
meller is as follows :— 

‘The Plainmeller of London, official number 
76,999, an iron screw steamship of 1,196 tons re- 
ister, class A 100 at Lloyd’s, left Otaru on the 
West coast of Yezo about 0 o'clock p.m. of the gth 
November with twenty-eight hands on board all 
told, bound for Yokoliama with a full cargo of coal 
She had made the same trip a skort time previously 
in three days and ten hours. She would there- 
fore, had no casualty occurred, have artived at 
Yokohama on the 13th ultimo. Buta severe storm, 
which she must have encountered on the after 
part of her voyage, prevailed along the eastern 
and northern coast of Japan from early in the 
alternoon of the 11th ultimo till near noon of the 
13th ultimo, the wind blowing mainly fromthenorth 
and north-east, at times with hurricane force with 
tremendous high and contused sea running. 

‘As regards the state of fitness of the Plarameller 
to encounter such weather with satety, we find that 
her hull was staunch and strong, her hatches well 
secured, and her equipment and cew suflicient. 
Thete was no evidence that her machinery was 
defective. ‘The teature in her condition most 
Haught with peril was the great weight of cargo she 
canted, The master had signed receipts betore she 
sailed for 2,483 tons of cargo coal, and 161 tons of 
bunker coal, making together, 2,044 tons. But the 
evidence shows that the weighing: of the coal at 
Olaru betore putting it on board was only done 
loosely, not accurately; and the actual weight of 
the cargo she had carried on the preceding voyage 
under the same charter, shipped under the same 
conditions, proved when propetly taken on delivery 
at Yokohama to Le over 70 tous in excess of 
the weight for which the master had signed receipt 
on its shipment at Otaru, Indeed, it was given 
in evidence that this margin of excess, amounting 
to about 3 per cent, was customary in carrying 
coal cargoes in these waters. We have therefore 
ho teason for supposing that the margin of dite 
ference between the real weight carried and the 
weight as estimated on shipment would be any: 
thing less on the occasion of the second voyage 
than on the preceding one. On this basis, and 
including the bunker coal we find that the Plasn- 
meller left Otaru with over 2,700 tons on beard, 

In the course of the inquiry. three different esti- 
mates were given by experts as lo the maximum 
amount of cargo which the Platumeller could 
carry with due regard to satety. ‘The first, that of 
Captain Nye, fixed i: at double the register 
tonnage, inclusive of the coal supply in bunkers for 
the steamer’s own consumption, whatever might be 
the length of her voyage, that is at 2,392, tons. 
Another estimate, that of Captain Efford, Lloyd’s 
surveyor, placed it about 160 tons higher, say 2,552 
Ihe thirdestimate, (hatot Captain Rowelaiely 
master of the £dainmed/er, placed it 100 tons higher 
Sul, that is at 2,050 tons. We tind that the cargo 
actually caried by the Plaimmeller on her last 
uncompleted voyage exceeded the highest of 
these estimates and that therefore, as a 
reasonable and probable inference from’ the evi 
dence, overloading must be included amongst the 
causes which have contributed to her non-arinal. 

As subsidiary to ihis issue and suggested by 
facts disclosed in the course of the. inquiiy, 
members of the Court desire to add a reconamen: 
Gation that in alleases where vessels are freighted 
pulsory provisions should be made 
Jlor securing proper ventilation of the cargo. 
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J. Caney Hart, 
Acting Consul and President of 
the Court. 
H.B.M.s Consulate, Kanagawa, tst December, 
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LATE TELEGRAMS. 


[Revrer “Specia.” to “Jaraw Marw.”] 


London, November 25th. 
THE NEW RULER OF BULGARIA. 


The Powers are exchanging views with Russia 
in regard to a proposal to appoint Prince of 
Mingrelia as the new ruler of Bulgaria. 


[The Prince whom it is proposed to translate to Bu 

garia is the ruler of a small territory in 
on the West by the Black Sea, on the East by 
Imeritia, on the Sou the river Phasis, and on 
the North by Georgia, He is a tributary of the| 
Czar.—Ep. FM.) | 


ls 
Asia, bounded | 











[“Srectan” Teteoram ro “Japan Mart.”] 


Nagasaki, December 3rd. 
Shanghai papers received by the mail steamer 
contain the following telegrams :— 
London, November 26th. 
BIRTH OF A PR! 
The Princess Beatrice of Battenburg has been 
delivered of a son. 





SCE, 


THE THRONE OF BULGARIA. 

All the Powers, with the exception of Eng- 
land, have acquiesced in the appointment of the 
Prince of Mingrelia to the vacant throne of 
Bulgaria. 





November 27th. 
The Bulgarians are grea'ly averse to the ap- 
pointment of the Prince of Mingrelia as their 
ruler. 
A plot has been discovered to assassinate the 
Regents. 


[From “Le Satcossns.” J 
Paris, November 2nd. 
M. Baihaut, Minister of Public Works, has 
placed his resignation in the hands of the Pre- 
sident of the Reputilic. 





THE ERENCH BUDGET. 
The Chamber of Deputies has commenced 
the discussion of the budget for 1887. It is 
feared that the Government will be obliged to 
have recourse to the system of provisional 
twelfths. 
M. RAOUL DUVAL AND THE REPUBLIC. 

In the course of a speech in the Chamber of 
Deputies, M. Raoul Duval declared that he gave 
his complete adhesion to the Repubiic on ac- 
count of its conservative policy in home affairs, 











Count Yamada, Minister of State for Justice, 
notified the and instant that the following Peace 
Courts will control the registration offices in their 
districts :—Kydbashi_ Peace Court, for Kydbashi 
and Nihonbashi Divisions; Shiba Peace Court for 
Shiba, Azabu, and Akasaka Divisions; Kojimachi 
Peace Court for Kojimachi, Yotsuya, Hongs, 
Ushigome, and Koishikawa’ Divisions; Shitaya 
Peace Court for Kanda, Shitaya, and Asakusa 
Divisions; and Hongd Peace Court for Hongé 
and Fukagawa Divisions.—Matnichi Shimbun, 


* 
ae 


The 27th National Bank at Takasu, Mino, has re 
duced its capital from yen 140,000 to yen 100,000; 
and the Saitama Bank has also reduced its capital 
from yen 109,000 to yen 60,000. 

‘The price of carbolic acid in Osaka has grad- 
ually increased owing to small stocks, and the 
crystallized article is quoted at yen 52 per 100 
bottles. - 4 

The total value of articles impotted to Pusan 
from Japan during October last was yen 41,136, of 
which yen 1,978.50 were for salt, and yen 570 for 
sake, the remainder being for miscellaneous articles. 

Mr. Shibusawa Eiichi left the capital the and 
instant for Kydto and Osaka. 

The total number of junks lo: 
which arrived in Tokyd) from 
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during November last was 35, of which 8 were 
loaded with Akao, 1 with Oshio, 15 with Shinsai, 
and tr with Honsai, salt —Dubka Shimpo 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
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* Teheran left Nagasaki on December and. 
San Francisco on November 20th, 
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THK NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Kobe ws... perN.¥. K, Saturday, Dec. 4th. 
For Shanghai, ) 
Kober and {per NW. K. Tuesday, Dec 7th, 
1. Europe, vid 


Hongkong 
For America... 
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Saturday, Dec. 11th. 
Saturday, Dec. 11th, 





VIME TABLES AND S- 
- + 
YOKOMAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 

Tustns tava Yorouams Station at 7.00, 8.15, 
930," 10.0, and 11.45 a.m.; and 1.00, 2.30, 4.00, 
§.00, 6.15, 8.00, 9.15, and 11.00} p.m. 

‘Teains Leave TOKy (Shimbashi) at 7.00, 8.18, 
9.30,* 10.30, and 11.45 a.m.; and 1.00, 2.30, 4.00.* 
§.00, 6.1§, 8.00, 9.15, and 11,00} p.m. 

Fanes—tirst Single, yen 1.00; Second do,, sen 60; 
inst Return, yen 1,50; Second do., sen go. 


fe marked with (4) ran (irough withe 
Wataki and Oniori Stations. ‘Those 
asabove with the exception of stopping 





MER. 














oppingat Tauraml, 
ked 4) are the same 
Kawasaki Station, 








TOKYO.MAYEBASHI RAILWAY. 


‘Tuarns reavie Tox 0 (Uyeno) at 6.00 and 10,00 a.m. 
and tooand 4.15 pn; and Mavenasit at 6.00 a.m, 
and 1.00 and 4.15 p.m 








Fares—First-class (Separ 


artment), yen 
180; Second class, yen 2 


8 eM Ltd 





‘TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 
‘Tuains Leave at 6.50 and 9.55 a.m. and 
roo and 4.10 p.m.; and Yoroxawa at 8.45 and 11.30 
a.m,, and 2.25 and 5.50 p.m 














TOKYO.L OMIYA RAILWAY. 
‘Ticatns Leavis TéKvs (Uyeno) at 6.00 a.m, and 
1.00 and 415 p.m.; and Uisunosiva at 8.15 a.m, 
and 11,10 a.m., and 4.50 p.m, 


Fanus—First-class, yen 3.50; Second-class, yen 2.10; 
Third-class, yen 1.05, 





UTSUNOMIYA-NASU RAILWAY. 

‘Trains Leave Ursuxomiya at 10.25 a.m. and 4.57 
p.m.; and Nasu at 6.40 a.m. and 3.15 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, yew 1.10; Second-class, sew 743 
Third-class, sen 37. 








‘ASU-KUROISO RAILWAY. 

Trains weave Nasv at 12.04 and 6.36 p.m.; and 
Kvxoiso at 6.15 a.m, and 2.50 p.m. 

Fares—First-class, sen 30; Second-class, sen 20; 
Third-class, sen 10. 

SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION, 

Tuatns Laavie SHINAGAWA atg.1ga.m., and 12.34) 
3.39, and 4.09 p.m.; and AKABAD« aL 10,33 a.m., and 
1.34.4.44, 8.22 p.m, 

Farks—First-class, sen 70; Second.class, sen 46 
hird-class, sen 23, 








KORE.OTSU RAILWAY. 

Trains rave Kone (up) at $55, 7.55, 9.58, and 
TLS5 a.m.; and 1.55, 3.55, 5-55, 7-55, and 9.55 p.m 

TRAINS LEAVE OSAKA (up) at 4.45, 7.6, 9.6, and 
11.6 a.m, ; and 1.6, 3.6, 5.6, 7.6, and 96 p.m, 

Trains Leave Kyoto (up) at 6.46, 8.46, 
am, ; and 12.46, 2.46, 4.46, 6.46, and 8.46 pm. 

Trains Leave Orsu (down) at 5.45, 7.45, 9-45, and 
11.45 a.m.; and 1.45, 345, 545, and 7.45 p.m. 

Tratxs Leave Kyoto (down) at 6.45, 8.45, and 
tos a.m.; and 12.45, 2.45, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 p.m, 

Trains teave Osaxa (down) at 6.25, 8.25, and 

and 12.25, 2.25, 4.25, 6.25, 8.25, and 
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YOKOSUKA 
STRAMERS LEAVE the En; 
nd 1040 am., 

osuka at 7.15 
nm —Fare, sen 20 





TEAMERS, 

ish Hatoba daily at 8.30 
nd 1.go and 4.co p.m.; and leave 
nd 11.00 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.00 








LATEST SHIPPING. 

eke St RE 
ARRIVALS. 

Iphigenia, German steamer, 1,059, L. Vulhner, 
27th November,—Hongkong 21st November, 

General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 28th” November,—Kobe 27th Novem- 

ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Shidsuoka Maru, Japanese steamer, 334, Naka- 
sato, 29th Novemer,—Shimizu 28th Novem- 
ber, General.—Sciryusha. 

City of New York, American steamer, 3,020, R. 
R, Searle, 3oth November,—Hongkong 23rd 
November, General.—P. M. S. 

San Pablo, American steamer, 2,113, E. C. Reed, 
goth November,—San Francisco gth Novem- 

ber, Mails and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Elbe, German steamer, 855, Sass, 30th November, 
—Kobe 29th November, General.— Japanese. 

Alacrity (4), despatch vessel, Commander Maco- 
nochie, 1st December,—Hongkong, vid Kobe 
goth November. 

Kongo Kan (13), corvette, Captain Y. Inouye, 2nd 
“December,—-Vokosuka 2nd December. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 2nd December,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
Christensen, 2nd December,—Hakedate 30th 
November, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer 356, Kaya, srd 
December,—Handa 2nd December, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Harima Maru, Japanese steamer, 430, Kobayashi, 
3rd December, —Hakodate 1st’ December, 
General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, G. S. 
Burdis, 3rd December,—Yokkaichi 2nd De- 
cember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kamichatha, Russian steamer, 702, Ingman, 3rd 
December,—Otaru 30th November, Coai.— 
Walsh, Hall & Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Young, 
3rd December,—Kobe 2nd December, Gene- 
ral—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Mabl- 
mann, 4th December,—Yokosuka 3rd Decem- 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 











DEPARTURES. 

Thibet, British steamer, 1,671, W. D. Mudie, 27th 
November,—Hongkong via Kobe and Naga- 
saki, Mails and General.—P. & O. S. N. Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, _Drum- 
‘mond, 28th November,—Hakodate, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, it 

St. Nicholas, American ship, 1,723, E. Crocker, 
2oth November,—Hakodate, Ballast—Ame- 
rican Trading Co. 

Frieda Grampp, German bark, 499, Lindemberg, 
29th November,—Port Moody, Tea.—Frazat 
& Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Young, 
2gth November,—Hakodate, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Haswell, 
goth November,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 1st. December,—Kobe, Mails and Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

San Pablo, American steamer, 2,113, E. C. Reed, 
1st December,—Hongkong, Mails and Gene- 
ral,—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
ist December,—Hakodate, Mails and Gene- 
ral—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuso Kan (6), ironclad, Captain K, Ainoura, rst 
December,—Handa. 

Naniwa Kan’ (14), cruiser, Captain Isobe, rst 
December,—Kiushu. 

City of New York, American steamer, 3,020, R. 
R. Searle, 2nd December,—San_ Francisco, 
Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Altonower, British steamer, 1,611, Barnet, 2nd 
December,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker 
& Co. 

Elbe, German steamer, 855, Sass, 2nd December, 
—Kobe, General.—Japanese. 

Kiyokawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, Emada, 
3rd December,—Shimizu, General.—Seiryu- 
sha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 3rd 
December,— Yokkaichi, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
F. Christensen, 3rd December,—Kobe, Mails 
and Gereral.—Nippon Yusen Kai 

Mensaleh, French steamer, 1,276, 
December,—Yo! 

Taritimes,Co, 
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Volga, French steamer, 1,583, Du Temple, 4th 
December,—Hongkong via Kobe, Mails and 
General, —Messageries Maritimes Co. 











PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 

Per German steamer Jphigenia, from Hong- 

kong :—Mr. Shedel 

Per Japanese st Sagami Maru, from Kobe: 

s. Ooka Ikuzo, Denys Larrieu, Kubota 

0, Nishida Yeitaro, J. W. Crowe, Maisu- 

moto Hiyozo, A. G. Mosleand Hatano Denzaburo, 

Osaki Saburo, Osaki Omichi, and Kawata Nobu- 
yoshi in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of New York, from 
Hongkong :—Mr. C. E. Miller in cabin. For San 
Francisco: Mr. and Mrs. Chow Tie and woman 
servant incabin; and 1 European and 76 Chinese in 
steerage. 

Per American steamer San Pablo, from San 
Francisco:—Baron Menu de Menil, Messrs. L. 
Ussele, S. G. McKenzie, and Wm. Schmidt in 
cabin. For Hongkong: Colonel R. E. Withers in 
cabin; and 616 Chinese in steerage. 

Per’ Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, fiom 
Shanghai and ports;—Captain M. Squire, Cap- 
tain J. W. Drake, Messrs. A. Robinson, Yamada, 
Hashiguchi, Yamashita, and Alfred Robinson in 
cabin; Messrs. John Reynolds, William Pottie, 
‘Thomas Curnow, P. C. Spencer, and Nagano in 
second class; and 173 Japanese in sieerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Hakodate:—7o Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanesé steamer Nagaty Maru, from 
Kobe :—Messrs. M. Nagabuchi, T. Kosoegawa, 
in cabin; Messrs. K. ‘Lawara, I. Matsuda, T 
Osuka, S. Takata, K. Otomo, and C, Kojima in 
second class; and 111 Japanese in stecrage. 












































DEPARTED. 
Per British steamer Thibet, for Hongkong 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Mrs. W. E. Knox, Miss 
Knox, Mrs. Gray, Mr. and Mrs. MeConday, Mr. 
and Mrs. Armstrong and child, Mrs. Pier, Mrs 
S. Crowe, infant, and servant, Messrs. C. Kel 
Cassambhoy and servant, Afue Peon, Leong 
Hing, J. Hartings, S. Young, and A. S. Kobinson 
in cabin} and 7 Chinese and 2 children in steerage. 

Pr Japanese steamer Vokohama Jaru, 
Shanghai and ports:—Mrs. Yamasaki, Messrs, 
Watanabe, S. Hirose, F. Wuriu, Hirakawa, M. 
Fukaza, C.D, Moss, G. R. Corner, T. Yam: 
H. Orth, and Fukushima in cabin; } 
Tajiri, Miss Hitakawa, Messrs. Sano and | 
yamain second class; and panese in steer 

Per Japanese steamer Segamt Maru, for Kobe: 
—Countess Yamada, Messrs. K. Nishimura, K. 
Shimizu, M. B. Chapman, W. B. Palmer, M. C. 
Daniel, S. Arakawa, M. Okumiya, S. Amamo, and 
G. Daito in cabin; and 120 Japanese in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of New York, for 
San Francisco :—Mr. A. Murphy in cabin;’and 
10 passengers in steerage. 

Per French steamer Volga for Hongkong vid 
Kobe:—Messrs. A. Langicldt and servant, C 
Heymann, Jacob M. Duncan, Englabalt Casioner, 
Cham Kum, W. Kurokawa, Tatsumi, Saba, Fuku: 
shima, Katano, John Willing, Toyoda, Kosaka, 
and Muller in cabin. 































































CARGO 
Per British steamer 7iibet, for Hongkong v 
Kobe and Nagasali Silk for France 519 bales. 
Per American steamer City of New York, from 
Hongkong ;—General cargo, 201 tons; through 
cargo, 1,422 tons. 
Per American steamer City of New V 
Francisco : 
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and in lat. 13° S. lost them again; thence to the 
Cape of Good Hope had strong E. and N.winds and 
heavy squalls. Passed the Cape in lat. 40° 30” S. 
on August 3rd. Ran easting down in about lat. 
30". Had strong N. and W. winds and heavy 
squalls and high sea, which continued until we 
passed St. Paul's, 95 days out. Had strong vari- 
able winds, thence to Ombi Passage, where arrived 
September 11th. Thence had light variable winds 
and calm weather until we sighted the Japanese 
coast. On November 2nd passed Oo-sima. Novem- 
ber 3rd; strong N.E. winds and heavy head 
sea to Rock Island. Passed Rock Island Novem- 
ber oth, and wind continued until within 8 miles 
of Sagami when it increased to a fresh gale 
from N.N.E. with overcast sky. Shortened sail to 
lower top-sails at 4 p.m. wind increased to terrific 
gale with heavy rain anda high cross sea. At 5 
p.m. kept ship before the wind. At 7 p.m. the 
ale was blowing with typhoon force with heavy 
sea, ship taking whole water fore and aft, washing 
everything that was moveable on deck overboard, 
At 8 p.m: had to cut away fore lower top-sail for 
safety of ship and cargo. At 8.30 p.m. ship be- 
came unmanageable; had to cut away main lower 
top-sail. Brought ship to the wind under bare poles 
onstarboardtack. ‘Ile ship went on her beam ends 
and laboured heavily, shipping heavy seas, washing 
spare spars adrift and starting main deck bits and 
port stanchions and water ways. This weather con- 
tinued until2a.m. November 12th, and at 5a.m.ship 
righted ; sounded pumps, found 6 feet of water in 
hold ; at 6 a.m, wind canted to westward ; bent new 
top-sails and main sail, Ship's position at_noon 
53 miles S.W. of Cape Setsu. Had moderate 
and N.E. winds until November 18th, when 
wind began to freshen from N.N.E.: shortened 
sail to lower top-sails; 4 a.m. sighted No-shima, 
bearing E. by S. distance about 15 miles ; wore ship 
to westward; at 4 p.m. gale increasing with 
heavy rain ; furled lower top-sails set, reefed main 
try-sail ; at 9 p.m. blowing with typhoon force and 
heavy rain, attended with terrific squalls. Kept 
ship off before the wind, ran out clear of Rock 
Island and brought ship to wind on starboard 
tack under bare poles. Gale continued until No- 
vember 19th at 3. p.m. when weather moderated, 
with a heavy cross sea from S.\V., however; the 
ship rolled very heavily, shipping i seas fore 
Made sail, wind continued W. and 
’.with fine weather and clear sky. Ship's 
position at noon, 35 miles S.W. of Rock Island. 
Barometer lowest reading was 29.30. Thence to 
port light variable winds and fine weather. Ar- 
rived in Yokohama, Monday, 22nd. 

The German steamer Iphigenia, Captain Vulh- 
ner, from Hongkong, repotts:—Left_ November 
atst; had fresh North and N.E. winds and fine 
weather, When off Ocksu passed P. & O. steamer 
heran; weather continued fine to Formosa; 
thence to port had fresh N.W. and W. winds and 
fine weather; arrived in Yokohama the 27th No- 
vember, at 7-30 p.m. 

‘The American steamer San Pablo reports :— 
Left San Francisco the 9th November; came the 
southern route, and, with the exception of one 
severe westerly gale, had moderate weather. 
Passage, 5,450 miles in 19 days and 12 hours. 

The German steamer £lbe, Capitain Sass, from 
Kobe, reports fine weather throughout the passage. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Cap 
G. W. Conner, reports :—Left Shanghai’ the 
November, at noon; had fresh N.W. winds and 
fine weather. Arrived at Nagasaki the 29th, at 
6 a.m., and left the same day ; had strong northerly 
winds and fine, clear weather. Arrived at Kobe 
the 1st December, at 5.30 a.m., and left the same 
day, at 6 p.mg had strong N. and NW. to W. 
winds and fine clear weather to port, Arrived at 
Yokohama the 2nd December, at midnight. 

The Japanese steamer Wakanvura Maru re- 
ports:—Lelt Hakodate the goth November, at 
jam.; had fresh W.S.W. breeze and clear wea- 
ther to Oginohama, where arrived the 1st_ Decem- 
ber, at7 a.m., and left at2p.m.; had fresh W.N.W.. 
winds, with heavy swell. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 2nd December, at 2 p.m. 

‘The Russian steamer Kaméchatka, Captain Ing- 
man, reports :—Left Otarn the goth December; 
had fresh norther nd N.E. winds to Kinkasan; 
thence strong N.W. gale to Inuboyes thence to 
port fresh North winds and fine ¢ weather, 
Artived at Yokohama the grd December, at 11.30 
a.m. 
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strong northerly and easterly winds to aboutlat, at Yokohama the 3rd December, at 7 pm. At 
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‘The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru report 
Left Kobe the 2nd December, at noon; had 
cloudy weather with strong W.S.W. winds to 





Oshima, which we 


assed at 9 p.m. thence to 
port strong NW. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
a ee 
IMPORTS. 

The Market still continues very slow and prices 
mostly in favour of buyers, owing mainly to the long 
period of inactivity and to a desire on the part of 
holders to be moving, Dealers, however, do not 
seem keen for business, which may be due to un- 
cleared purchases still hanging on their hands; 
anyhow transactions for the week have again been 
on a small scale. 

Yarws.—About 300 bales English Varn have 
been sold at easier prices, and about 200 bales 
Bombays, chiefly 16's., at full rates. 

Corroy Pieces Goop.—t,000 pieces 7 Ibs. T- 
Cloth, 500 pieces 8} Shirtings, and 1,000 pieces 
9 Ibs. ditto, 300 pieces Turkey Reds, 250 pieces 
Cotton Italians, and 360 pieces Velvet have been 
reported as the sales. 





Wooxtess.—Sales have been limited to 1,500 
pieces Mousseline de Laine, 550 pieces Italian 
Cloth, and 1,500 pairs Blankets, 


COTION YARNS, 











remit. 
Nos. 16/24, Ordinary .. . $26.50 0 27.50 
Nos. 16/24, Medium * "28,00. to 28.50 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best 28.75 0 29.75 
Nos, 16/24, Reverse 30.00 to 31.00, 
Nos. 28,32, Ordinary 30.00 to 30.50 
Nos, 28 32, Medium 31.00 to 31.50 





28.32, Good to Best 
38/42, Medium to Best 
No. 325, Two-fold 
No. 428, Two-fold 
No. 208, Bombay 
No. 163, Bombay...... 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay .. 


31.75. to 32.25 
34.60 to 35.50 
32,50 to 33.50 
35:00 to 38.50 
25.50 to 27.00 
24.75 to 26.25 
22.75 to 24.00 





























COTTON PIECE GoODs. 

Grey Shistings—811h, 38hyds. sginches $1.70. to 2.05 
Grey nes—olb, 384 yds. 45 inches 2.00 to 2.45 
1, Cloth—7ib, 24 yards, yainches ...... 1.45 to 1.55 
Indigo Shitting—12 yards, 44 inches... 1.69 to 1.30 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, soinches... 1.70 to 2.10 
Cotton—Italians and Satteeis Black, Tan vant 

inches 0.07 to 014 
Turkey Reds Pa rice, 

inches tas to ras 
Turkey Red 

inches. i 130 to 150 
‘Turkey Reds—3} to 4b, 24 yards, 30 

dich Cele a ail asec 1.70 to 2.00 
Velvets—Blacke, 35 yards, aainches ..-- 6.00 to 6.50 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.60 to 0.70 
Taifachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 135 to 2.05 
Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 3ainches ... $4.co tu $.50 
Figuied Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inches. 3.25 to 4.00 





Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches. 


: y 0.20 to 0.294 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 

















glinches .... aia Og to O15 
Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 

31 inches ase 0.20 to 0.24 
Mousseline de Laine—Vuzen, 24 yards, 

31 inches : 0.30 to 0.40 
Cluths—Pilots, 54 @ s6 inches... 0.35 to 045 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches...... 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ s0inches 0.40 to 0.60 





Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 6 
per tb 





0.374 to 0.45 
METALS. 
The same old tale—no movement, the market 
being flat, stale, and unprofitable. Meanwhile, 


stocks are heavy, and we could do without any 
further arrivals for six months to come. Quota- 
tions unchanged but nominal. 
















Pa nicets 
Flat Bars, 4 ineh . $2.40 to 2.45 
Flat Bars, } inch 2:50 to 2.60 
Round and square up to 4 ind 245 to 2.60 
Nailrod, assorted. 2.40 to 2.50 
Nailrod, small size 2.50 to 2.00 
Wire Nails, assorted 4:50 to 5: 

Tin Plates, per box. $5.30 to 5.50 
Pig Iron, No. 3 1-20 to 1.22} 





KEROSENE, 

Market unchanged, but weaker, as buyers hold 
aloof from fresh purchases. Holders try’ to make 
believe that they are strong, but dealers are busy 
clearing their former purchases and will not be 
charmed. into fresh transactions. Our quotations 
are therefore more or less nominal; and it is 
doubtful whether the top figure for each brand 
could now be obtained. 













Devoe $1.77 to 1.80 
Comet 1.72 to1.75 
Stella 1,65 to 1.70 





SUGAR, 
‘Trade in this staple is beginning to look up. 


itiel fpdpBrown Takao have been taken to the 
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tion have recovered, and the quotation given below 
represents the price ruling. Fully 20 cents per 
picul more have to be paid for White Refined, and 
To cents more for Bvown Takao than previous rates. 













var vicut 
White Refined $5.20 107.40 
Manila .. 4.20 to 4.40 
Daitong and Swatow 3.30 0.3.75 
Brown Takeo. alo to 4.15, 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK, 

Our last issue was of the 26th ultimo, since 
Which date we have had a good daily business in 
this staple, the week’s Settlements reaching a total 
of 1,200 piculs, including 135 piculs by native ship- 
pers. ‘Ihe trade by foreign hongs is divided thus: 
~Hanks 180 piculs, Fiulatures and Re-reels 735 
piculs, Kakeda 85 piculs, Oshu 65 piculs. 

‘The demand has been for both continents, and 
all steamers (east and west) have taken consider- 
able shipments. There is not so much life in the 
Market now that buyers have filled their present 
orders, but holders anticipate afresh move ere long, 
and are not disposed to acceptlow prices although 
they will generally do business ata slight reduc- 
tion upon the extreme rates asked a week ago. 
‘These concessions, coupled with a falling exchange, 
should be eminently agreeable to exporters. 

There is no disguising the fact that present news 
from the other side is not so strong as it was a 
short time back, but all accounts agree in looking 
for a better market alter New Year. 

Arrivals during the week have just equalled 
sales, and the Stock remains at 10,200 piculs of all 
descriptions. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
during the week, English and American mails 
respectively. The P, and O. steamer Thibet (27th 
Nov.) carried 819 bales for France, and the City of 
New York, which left yesterday for San Francisco 
had 752 bales for the U.S. markets, Total Ex- 
port from ist July to date reaches 12,759 piculs, 
against 9,857 last year, and 12,235 at same date 
in 1834. 

Hants.—The business in this department has 
not been overwhelming in amount, but the prices 
paid have been full. “Among the sales noted are 
Shinshu (ordinary Maripuso and Puso) at $660, 
Omama $660, Foshu $640, Hachosi $620. There 
is now a pause; buyers want'a reduction but holders 
will not budge. 

Filatures-—Good demand for European sorts, 
and prices for fine sizes have ruled about as 
follows :—Zatyosha $810, Iuase $800, Mino Gunso, 
$780, Koshu $750. In full-sized Silks the follow- 
ing have also been done :—Shinyosha $780, Toyo 
sha $775, Toeisha $770, Shunmeisha $755, Tokosha 
$750. Some holders appear inclined to shade 
prices alittle, while others are strong and will not 
listen to reason. 

Re-rveels.—A fair amount of business has been 
done in sorts below “ Best.” The crack chops of 
Foshu Silk are held for full rates, and nothing has 
been done in them. Amony the settlements we 
find Koriyama $730, Maibash $720, Hirose and 
Buyosha $710, with other grades at $700, $605, 
$690, tailing off to $680 for very ordinary quality. 

Kakeda.—The small revival in this ss has 
just about died out again, no business being done 
the last few days. In the early part of the week 
fone extensive parcel was entered in the list at 
prices ranging from $695 to $780 for the various 
breaks. 

Osh 
































—A single transaction in common Hama- 






















































tsuki at $5555 in other kinds nothing. 
QUOTATIONS. 
Hank: Nom. 
Hank: Nom, 
Hank $680 to 630 
Hanks—No. 2} (Shinshu) 670 to 6% 
Hanks—No. 2} (Joshu) 650 to 650 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3 640 to 645 
Hanks—No, 3.0... 620 to 630 
Hanks—No. 34 . 600 to 610 
Filatures—Extra...... : 840 to 860 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers 800 to $10 | 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 780 to 790 | 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 750 to 760 
Filatures—No. 2, 10]15 deniers é 750 to 760 
Filatures—No, 2, 14/18 deniers 730 to 740 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ss Tio to 720 
Re-reels— (Shinshu and Oshu) Best No.1 770 to 780 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers .. 450 to 760 
Re-reels—No. 1}, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 730 to 740 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 710 to 720 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers. 680 to Gyo 
Kakedas—Extra 300 
Kakedas—No. 760 to 780 | 
Kakedas—No. 14 740 to 750 | 
Kakedas—N 720 to 730| 
700 to 710 | 

eine | 
Kakedas—No. 3h... - | 
Kakedas—No. v3 - 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24 ial 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 625 to 645 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 (570 to 590 





Sodai—No. #$ 
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Export Tables, Raw Sille, to 3rd Dec., 1886.— 























Saison 1886.87. 1885-85, 1884. 
Bates, Bares, Matas. 

Europe 6089-34503 G10 
America . 6,605 Os4y 6,053 
aden {Bates 12,784 10,047 135174 
Piculs 12,759 9857124235 
Settlements and Direct 2 "CHS. ices. cts, 
Heporthcomisr {aly § 15:70 ¥3,700 4,850 
Stock, 3rd December :.. 10,200 7650 7,900 
Arailablesuppliestodate 25,900 20,350 20,750 


WASTE SILK. 

Trade in this branch remains upon an even keel, 
and settlements for the week are 800 piculs, dis 
tributed thus:—Noshi 515 piculs, Kibiso 225 
piculs, Sundries 60 piculs. ‘Ihe native Kaisha 
have not been active just recently. 

Quotations must be left unchanged, although a 
more favourable foreign exchange helps buyers to 
fill their orders at limits. Holders make a show of 
great strength, artivals have not been more than 
half the settlements, and Stock is accordingly down 
to 10,400 piculs. 

The P. & O. steamship Thibet (27th November) 
had 130 bales (Noshi, Kibiso, and Neri) for Mar: 
seilles, and the Canal-boat Moray was credited with 
31 bales Cocoons for New York. Present Export 
is therefore 12,063 piculs, against 6,567 piculs last 
year, and 13,700 piculs at same date in 1884. 

Cocoons.—There are no “ Pierced,” and nothing 
has been done in other kinds. A quantity of Tama 
Cocoons has been withdrawn for home consumption, 
thus reducing the Stock here to 550 picu’ 

Noshi- s has been the favourite with buyers 
during the week—settlements amounting to fully 
500 piculs on basis of the following prices :—Oshu 
$177, Bushu $100, Foshu $126 to $122, Shinshu 
$152}. 





















Kibiso.—A fair amount of business in Filatures, 
good cargo fetching $153 uncleaned. In ordinary 
‘Foshu one parcel noted at $73. 

Nert.—A regular steady trade, $30 being readily 
paid for uncleaned stock 

gvorations 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 









Noshi-ito—Filature, Best ....... $180 to 199 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good 160 to 170 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium 140 to 150 
Noshi-ito—Oshiz, Good to Best 180 to 10 

140 to 150 





130 to 135, 
0 to 135 




























i 150 to 160 
Noshi-ito—Joshu 1yo to 150 
Noshi-ite—Joshu, Good. 120 to 130 
Noshi-ito—oshu, Ordinary 110 to 15 
lature, Best selected 150 to 160 

lature, Seconds 130 to 140 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best 130 to 149 
inshu, Best Foo to 110 

shu, Seconds 90 to 05 

Joshu, Good to Fair... 85 to fo 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling te Common 70 to 65 





Kibiso—Hachoji, Good 





60 to 55 
so—Hachoji, Mediu soto 40 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common...) 30 to. 20 
Mawata—Good to Best....ccsesesseeess Nom, 250 to 265 
Export lable, Waste Silk, to grd Dec., 18: 


Sarason 1886-87. 








Waste Silk. u 5732 























Pierced Co 835 
12,063 6,557 13,766 
SettlementsandDirect } "Cutt, mouts, routs. 
Export from st July } 14302 12,009 17,900 
Stock, 3rd December ... 10,400 7,000 4,300 
Available suppliestodate 24,700 10,000 22,200 





Exchange —Foreign is lower and weak, silver 
quotations from London being on the descending 
scale just now. We quote:—Lonpox, 4 m/s., 
Credits, 3/4; Documents, 3/4); 6 m/s., Credits, 
3/4h; Documents, 3/42; New York, 30 d/s., G 
$80; 4 m/s., G. $81}; Panis, 4im/sy fes. 4.22; 









6 m/s. fes. 425. Domestic, unchanged, at par 
with silver. 
Estimated Silk Stock, 3rd December, 1886:— 
Raw, ricuus Waste, rictus. 
Hanks .. .. 2,250 | Pierced Cocoons 








lature 
Kakeda 


Sendai 






fe-teels. 5,450 Noshi-ito 
1,680 | Kibiso ...... 
‘550 Mawata 





jamateuli 











Taysaam Kinds..... 270 |Sendies 
Total piculs......10,200 ‘Total pi 
TEA. 


About 740 piculs have changed hands since out 
last issue, at slightly lower prices, these puichaces 





| comprising a large proportion of low grades, and 


there being nearly 13,000 piculs of Tea in Stock, 
the largest quantity ever held at this period of the 
season. al Settlements for both ports now 














UN 





stand at 330,180 piculs against 283,405 piculs for the 
season 18%5. The following are the Tea shipments 
nade known since the 24th ultimo. The steam- 
p Benlarig, w i sailed from Kobe on the 8th 
November last, took 70,704 pounds additional, 
making in all 282,854 pounds from that port. ‘The 
steamship Hampshire took from Kobe on the 23rd 
ultimo 40,601 Ibs. for New York and 41,362 Ibs. 
for Canada, aggregating 81,963 Ibs. ‘The German 
bark Freida Grampp took 60,852 Ibs. for New 
Vork, 11,923 Ibs. for Chicago, and 163,273 Ibs. for 
Canada, making 242,048 Ibs. from Kobe. ‘The 
Gaelic, which sailed on the 24th ultimo from here 
took 3,452 Ibs. for New York, 5,600 Ibs. for $ 
Francisco, and 12,000 Ibs. for Canada, amounting 
to 21,052 Ils. from Kobe. ‘The same steamer took 
164.096 Ibs. from here divided thus, 22,112 Ibs. 
for New York, 45,128 lbs. for Chicago, 77,373 Ibs. 
for San Francisco, 14,400 Ibs. for Portland (O} 
gon) and 5,083 Ibs. for Canada, ‘The steamship 
Moray took 1,716 Ibs. for New York, and 164,262 
Ibs. for Canada, total, 165,978 Ibs. 


























Common .... $11} & under 
Good Commor 12} to 134 
Medium ..... 14} to 154 
Good Medium 164 to 184 
Fine 21 & up’ds 


EXCHANGE. 
Foreign Exchange has been weak durin, 
interval, and silver, having seen a further fall, has 
sent exchange down to quotations, which ave far 


the 


from strong. 
Sterling —Bank Bills on demand 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight. 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Paris—Banke sight. 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Hongkong—Bank sight... 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days! 
On Shanghai—Bank sight... 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days? sig 
Gn New Vork—Bank Bills on deman 
On New York—Private jo days’ sight. 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demani 
‘On San Francisco—Private 30 days? sigh 


“THE CHINESE TIMES.” 
CDN & about the r5th of November, 1856, 
will be published, at Tienisin, the First 


Number of “THE CHINESE TIMES,” a 
Weexty Newsrarer in the Encrisn Lancuace. 



























TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
For 3 months.......0.. ee $ 4.00 
For 6 months.. 8 7.00 
For 12 months,....... cot +++813.00, 





TERMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS : 
For 1 inch, Single Column, each insertion $1.00 
For 1 inch, Double Column, each ins’on. $2.00 
For 1 Triple, each insertion $3.00 

Fraction or an Inc To count as one Incu. 





SPECIAL TERMS FOR ContRacT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For further Particulars, apply to 
KELLY & WALSH, LIMITED, 
Shanghai; or to 
THE TIENTSIN PRINTING Co., 
Tientsin, 


November 27th, 1836. Gins, 
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KEATING'S POWDER. al ~s, 
KEATING’S POWDER. is 
KEATING'S POWDER. - zt 
KEATING’S POWDER. ey 

KILLS BUGS, => i 
FLEAS, SS 4 
MOTHS, = = 
BEETLES, es = 


THIS POWDER is quito HARMLESS 

to ANIMAL i 

FL s, BU 

MOTHS INE 

insect, Sportsmen will find this invaluable for de- 

stroying fleas in their dogs, as also ladies for theit 
pet doxs. 

THIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT 
aSALE that it hastempted others to vend a so-called 
artiel: inimitation. ‘The PUBLICare CAU TIONED, 
that packages of the genuine powder bear the auto- 
graph of !HOMAS KEATING. Sold in Bottles. 


KEATINGS WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATINGS WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS, 









A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in ap- 
pearance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method uf 





administering the only certain remedy for INTEST! 
or THREAD WORMS. It is a perfectly safe and mild 
preparation, and is especially adapted for Children, Sold 
in Bottles, by all Druggists. 
Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 
October, 1886. 26 ins. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERsess suffering from weak or debilitated constitu- 
tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is * Health for all." ‘The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pills. 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that | was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills, “These are most useful to an explorer, 2s 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.”? 




















SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds.” It acts miraculously in healing uleera- 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 


* all inflammations. 
J. T. COOPER, 


Mr 
in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1871, says—‘* I had with me a quantity of Hollo- 
way’s Ointnient. T gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured’ in upon us, until’at last 
atea'spooniul of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that | was 
obliged to lock up the small remaining “stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 


the World. 
tst, 1885. 
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YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw StramERs WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 26 MILES AN HOUR. 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, Limitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT IRCN WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


YOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUSES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE. MARINE OR OTHER ROILERS. 


CAST TRON PLP HS. 


Offices :—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL RAILS, PLATES, 
ANGLES, TEES, 
TEE-BULBS, Z-BARS, CHANNELS, 
And other Specrat Sections; also, Foreincs 
and Castings of all kinds. 


THE STEEL COMPANY of SCOTLAND, 


Lauren, 
150, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 














Conrorare Manx. 





STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 
Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 




















Hn aan. 
CLYDE STEEL AND TRON WORKS, tt 7 bare 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. ; ae 7 e cid - > a oa 
April 10, 1886. seins. oe igs I By aR ai 
7, ‘ = wy tt x o fail x 
eee SH Ree emt 7 
YER Dh bra $2 “ee < io ay Mo cg I 
as REE RM ig a a 
| + BS ve MF | oe Fe es gs 
i E 2 5 e. A jit Gin wv 
i> ; Z 2 , 
> rf TRON TUBES& FITTINGS 
A ho : FOR GAS, WATER, STEAN ETC., 
z are LLOYD & LLOYD, 
x oh OY My 


ALBION TUBE WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 









FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK, FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUGES. 


shoul! fect gratefal."—See Annual Sale, 8,000,000 Jars. 









Invaluable for India as 
ig. an Dificient Tonic in all 
cass of Weakness. 
ah 2: Keops good in the hottest 
oto ofr ig Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


d, Fenchurch Avenue, Loudon, England, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS, 











Ir is reported that Her Maj 
will visit Kydto earl, next year. 


sty the Empress 











Tue Government has purchased 135,00 Aruba 





of land in Tsushima to Le used for the erection 


of forts. 








Tur naval factory at Tsukiji is at present en- 
gaged in the manufacture of steel plates for two 
torpedo-Loats. 


Tue total number of articles patented since the 
isene of the patents notification wy to the 26th 
uluimo was 1,415. 


Prince Iwakera Tomosapa gave an entertain- 
ment the 3rd instant, in the Rekumei-kan, to a 





distinguished company, 


Acowrrrrve exhibition of cocuons, row sill 








and marine products will be opencd in Fukuoka 
Prefecture in March nest. 


Coest Kerova, who was expected to return) 





from Europe before January nest, will not arrive 


before the middle of February. 


Ma. Mrsvserr Suvnet, who was widely known | 





for his Titerary 
in the capital at the age of 6a years. 


tainments, died the 3rd inst 





has been, 


Googl 


Tr is stated that Conat Yamagata 


Digitized by 













‘TLLIL Parc 



















Gaoihial superintendent of the fortifications 


shortly to be constructed in Tsushima and else- 
wh 





. Tono Rv) 
in the capital the 


, a well-known painter, died 
th ultimo at the age of 79 
ter a long illness. 









years, 


As earthquake was felt in the capital the 4th 


SJinstant, at 2.00.39 p.m., the vibration being 2 


|m., and the duration 20 seconds. 


A. ue of railway from Wakayama to Osaka is 
projected. ‘The route has been nearly surveyed, 
‘and the line will cost a million dollars. 





» Fesuistt, who lately attended the 
laticuvres of the troups of the Sendai Garri- 
son, retumed to the capital the 3rd instant, 





\Tu 


autheriti 





S are at present discu: 





ing the 
y of introducing electric lightsinto the 
ce of the existing oil lamps. 











The stulents in the T 
who 
nastic exercises, will be trained with the Snider 


16 Commercial School, 





a! 





ty shilled in the practice of gym- 





‘TYuz Conference at Nagasaki has ceased its 
gs, and the complication is now a matter 


jon between the Government in Toky6 





sitt 





discus 








ADAYOSHT, late chief of the 
n, will shortly arrive in the capital 
along with Viscount Shimazu Tadaahi, late chief 
of the Sadowara clan, 





acl 








Mr. Iwase Kosuino, of the Yokohama Specie 
Hank, residing at Koganecho, Ota, was attacked 
by cholera the 5th instant at noon, and died the 
| following day at 5 a.m. 

HLH. Paisce Harv paid a visit the 6th instant! 
to the Gyoda Elementary School at Shiba. 


'Tue total number of cholera patients in Kydto, 
from the first appearance of the disease to its 
disappearance, was 3,105, of whom 
covered and 2,493 died. 


Turte hundred students of the First Higher 
| Middle School, under the command of a gym- 
nastic teacher, marched to Aoume in Kanagawa 
Prefecture the 4th instant. 





2 Te- 





)Ar the commencement of the New Year, the 
|i of the Kytto Female Normal School will 


of foreign pattern, which will be 
supplied by the authorities. 








r clothin 








‘Tie consumption of beef in Japan has increased 
wn such 
tically 


1 extent that the authorities are prace 
tof the best method 
and feeding stock. 








Lg up the subj 








Ot breeding, reari 





Pie Naval Department bi 





s decided to establish 
at Nagaura, 
instrictor from Eny 








1 torpeda sebrol uni, and to 


the 


1 gland 


vere an with 


Jel ject of totmuing a torpedo corps. 


Jous: Wier. Dake. lite master of the Var- 
tried at ILB.M, Court on Tues- 
day and Ww edues lay last, befure Judge Mannen! 


rand a jury. Te was found guilty of man- 


e UNIVER 





manion, Was 





slaughter through ‘negligence and sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment. 


Tue total amount contributed by Prince Kujo 
and other peers and gentlemen towards the 
relief fund of the families who lost their houses 
during the late fire at Akasaka is yen 376. 


Tur 6th and 12th instant being respectively the 
anniversaries of the late Gomomozono Tennd 
and Kokaku Tenné, the usual ceremony will be 
observed in the Palace on those dates. 





Tieurexant Kanac, of the Hydrographical 
Bureau, who had been in Shikoku and Kishu 
surveying the coast, returned to the capital the 
6th instant, his mission having been completed. 


Tue local Govemors in Cities and Prefectures 
have hitherto paid visits to the localities in their 
jurisdiction at their discretion, but in future they 
will have to pay visits twice a year, in spring and 
autumn, 





Gexerats Noct ayo Kawanaxt have been or- 
dered to report on foreign military systems and 
weapons, ‘They will leave Japan about the end 
of this month, and will be absent about eight 
months, 


Mr. Mont, Minister of State for the Educational 
Department, will proceed shortly to Kiushiu 
along with Mr. Kiba, his private secretary, in 
order to inspect the state of education in the 
south, 








A comer has recently appeared in the sky, and 
[the Meteological Observatory has surveyed its 
position, which was as follows :—On December 
4th, at sh. 35m. 2 sec. a.m., long, 15° 36/6", 
lat. 18° 02" 5" N. 


A parr of the Press Laws, which has been 
under compilation by Messrs. Suematsu and 
Kiyoura, has Leen almost completed, and will 
be submitted shortly to the Cabinet Office 
through Count Yamada. 


HLLM. rz Exrexor, accompanied by Marquis 
‘Yokudaiji, Grand Chamberlain, and attended 
by a number of secretaries of the Imperial 
Ijouschold and Court Physicians, visited the 
Naval College the 7th instant. 





Ir is announced that the visit of His majesty 
the Imperor to Kyéto take place in 
January, and that an appropriation of one 
| million yew has been made by the Treasury to 
defray the Imperial expenses. 


will 








Tne total amount of convertible notes issued by 
the Nippon Ginko, in circulation up to the 30th 
ultimo, was yen 35,496,000, for which there was 
a reserve fund of se# 29,738,000 in gold and 
silver, and yew 13,958,000 in Bonds. 


Ly -Grnexat Ozawa, Vice-President of the 
G acral Staff Office, left Marugame the 5th 
instant for Kotohira to vi 
Takamatsu. 
Mount ¥ 














he neighbourhood of 
Lieut.-General Ozawa ascended 
shima and Yahuri the following day, 

















Cousis Ivo, Yamapa, axp Oyama arrived at 


Geshe fig 7th instant. Their Excellencies 
rigina 
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were to spend two days on the island to inspect 
the location of forts, and are expected to 
return to the capital about the_r2th instant. 





No cholera cases occurred in the capital from 
the 2nd to the 6th instant, and among the four 
patients who are receiving medical treatment at 
the hospital in Matsuicho one recovered the 6th 
instant, and there is every chance of the 
recovery of the remainder. 





A movement has at length been made in the 
Import market, and sales of Yarns, Cotton 
Piece-goods, and Woollens have shown a con- 
siderable improvement. The Metal market is 
quiet, though there has been some demand for 
Pig Iron; the prices offered, however, have been 
unsatisfactory. A few sales of Kerosene have 
been effected, but dealers do not appear anxious 
for business, and holders are firm. Sugar of 
all kinds has been more or less enquired 
for, and several thousand piculs of the sorts in 
demand have changed hands, firmer quotations 
being the result. Raw Silk continues in good 
demand, and prices keep up, the same applying 
equally to Waste, There has been quite a 
spurt in Tea, news from the consuming markets 
having induced the purchase of several thou- 
sand piculs of leaf. Foreign Exchange had 
taken a turn again in sympathy with a rise in 
silver, and, went up steadily during the week, 
but the latest “wire” indicates a downward 
tendency, if not an absolute fall, in silver, and 
exchange closes weak. 





” 





NOTES. 








Tue Nagasaki negotiations have evidently en- 
tered a new phase. For the present the public 
must be content to remain ignorant of the exact 
train of events which led to the separation of 
the Commissioners, as reported some days ago 
by the vernacular press. Separated they have, 
however. Of that there can be no doubt, and 
the question now is—what is to be done next? 
Is this miserable street brawl to be magnified into 
the dimensions of an international complication? 
Count Inouye—according to the Fiji Shin po, 
and we can readily credit our contemporary’s 
assertion—is most unwilling to be a party, d 
rectly or indirectly, to such a bungling piece of 
statesmanship, and His Excellency’s views are 
said to be shared by the Chinese Representative 
in Toky6, who, throughout the whole business, 
is credited with having maintained a moderate 
and prudent demeanour. At the same time, it 
is obvious that Japan cannot afford to leave 
things as they are, Such a device might suit 
China well enough in some respects, though 
we have too much faith in her good sense 
to suppose that she would be willing to 
contemplate the creation of an open sore 
in her relations with Japan. Prince Chun, 
the Mrcht Nichi Shimbun tells us, 
citous on account of the fair fame of his 
country’s Navy, of which he is the head, and is 
consequently averse to admitting the truth of 
any charge preferred against Chinese men-of- 
war's men. It is even hinted that this reluctance 
on the Prince's pait is largely responsible for 
the obstructions and procrastinations by which 
the course of the negotiations lias hitherto 
been chequered. But from what we know 
of Prince Chun it is very dificult to ima- 
gine him capable of pushing his partiality to 
the verge of an international quarrel, or falling 








is soli- 





Digitized by Google 





into the error of imagining that he can clear the 
reputation of the Nagasaki brawlers by simple 
evasions. The affair must be cleared up some- 
how or other, A telegram lately received in 
Tokyd represents the Viceroy Li as desirous 
of speedily arriving ata peaceful solution, and 





ascribes to him the intention of sending 
Va ‘La-ching to Japan as special com- 
missioner for that purpose. We. sincerely 


hope that such is the case, Rumour says that 
the negotiations will henceforth be conducted in 
Tokyd, but we believe this statement to be pre- 
mature. Meanwhile, the name of Mr. Mutsu 
Munemitsu is mentioned as a probable addition 
to the list of those charged with the manage- 
ment of the business. 





Tue conviction of the master of the Vormanton 
has, to a certain extent, taken the public by 
surprise. Viewed by results, there could be 
very little doubt that either the captain or the 
officers of the ship had been guilty of culpable 
negligence in some form or other, and that 








to this negligence was attributable the death 
of the passengers. But it seemed scarcely 
probable that negligence of such a nature could 
be proved to the satisfaction of a jury, or, al 
any rate, could be proved so conclusively as to 
justify a verdict of manslaughter. Could the 
defence have shown, for example, that the orders 
given by the captain were generally sullicient, 
and that means of executing such orders were 
presumably at hand, then the jury would have 








been obliged to decide that he had discharg 
his duty to the extent required by law. Failure 
to execute orders on the part of the persons to 
when they were addressed would not necessarily 
have been chargeable against the person issuing 
them. Now it was shown that, so soon as the 
dangerous condition of the vessel was ascer- 
tained, the captain did issue an order for the 
lowering of the boats and the passing of the 
pa into them, But then came the 
question —had the captain any 
grounds for assuming that his orders would 
be efficiently carried out without further in- 
tervention on his own part. If he had not such 
grounds, and if, not having them, he did not 
further intervene, then he was obviously guilty 
of culpable negligence. My 
confident that his orders would be thoroughly 
obeyed, the captain ought to have known one 
of two things. He ought to have known by 
actual that 





engers 
rea 





sonable 





Now, to be jus! 


experience the recipients of his 
were competent, and could be 
trusted, to execute them; or he ought to have 
known that every available method had been 
previously employed by himself to educate such 
competence. To state the case ina moreconcrete 
form—he ought to have been assured that his 
officers and crew were accustomed to saving 
life, especially Japanese life, in circumstances 
of grave danger; or he ought to have been in 


commands. 





the habit of so exercising and organizing his 
men that their prompt and disciplined hehavion 
could be relied on, 
had no means of estimating the probal le 
conduct of his officers and men, nor had he 
ptto prepare them for such 
Nevertheless, these cir 


But, in point of fact, he 





ever made any atte 





emergencies under 


ed hinusclf- far 





cumstances, he cor so as 
appeared from the evidence—to the mere issue 
of an order, and took no steps whatsnever t 


out. It 





cert 


¥ was not carried 
So litte auempl was eamest!y 





ee it carried 
out. 1 maie te 


carry it out, that one of the two 








between which the passengers were distributed, 
was never visited from the time the vessel struck 
until the time she disappeared beneath the 
waves. Such was the broad aspect of the case 
upon which the jury had to decide, and, 
although juries are generally and properly averse 
to forming broad decisions, we do not see how 
a verdict of acquittal could possibly have been 
rendered in this instance. The Juilge’s charge 
was a model of impartiality, and the case was 
conducted throughout—excepting, perhaps, a 
few words in the opening speech of the Crown 
Prosecutor—with a degree of fairness and 
dispassion which reflects high credit on all 
concerned. We do not doubt that much 
sympathy will be felt for Captain Drake. After 
all, it may not unfairly be said that his chief 
fault was failure to exhibit qualities which, when 
they are exhibited, elicit emphatic praise. His 
sentence is not heavy. But to a man in his 
position, three months’ imprisonment means as 
much as three years. It carries withit life-long 
degradation and the irrevocable blasting of all 
his prospects. On the other hand, if, from this 
point of view, the aspect of justice looks 
unusually stern, the fate of the twenty-five 
victi 





sof Captain Drake's negligence makes a 





much stronger claim on our pity. 





Tue record of the Normanton case suggests 
an interesting reflection; namely, that, under 
ting circumstances, a British subject ar- 
raigned at the instance of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, is virtually deprived of the assistance of 
Counsel. Messrs. Lowder and Kirkwood, be- 
ing both in Japanese service, would obviously 
be precluded from appearing to defend such 
a case, and Mr. Litchfield, as Crown Prosecu- 
tor, cannot take part in any trial out of which 
a prosecution on the part of the Queen might, 
in any conceivable contingency, arise. Captain 
Drake was obliged to procure legal assistance 
from Shanghai, Strictly speaking, Mr. Kirk- 


exii 











wood might have conducted his defence, the 
Queen, not the Japanese Government, being 
But, for obvious reasons, Mr. 
Kirkwood could not accept a brief in sucha 
case. 


prosecutrix, 


Captain Drake had, therefore, no alter- 

but to go 
ter from Shanghai. Itis not every one who 
can afford to bring a barrister from Shanghai, 
and, on the other hand, the number of instances 
where such a necessity might arise, are evidently 
too few to constitute sufficient inducement to 
another barrister to settle in Yokohama. On 
the whole, the matter is perhaps more curious 
than important. It shows chiefly that the com- 
munity is too small to be thoroughly equipped 
in a legal sense. 


to undefended or summon a 





Turne is no doubt of the great efficiency of 
the Japanese police, but certainly their powers 
are ample enough. A good story illustrative 
of both these facts has just come to us: Tast 
month a foreign resident of Tékyd, who had 
c 





penters about his house, missed a pocket 
A few days after- 
rds a policeman waited upon him and asked 


case of surgical instruments. 


w 





him if he liad lost anything from his house. 
Receiving an allirmative answer, the constable 
wished for a deseriy 





on of the missing article 
When he had got this he left. In the evening 
the owner of the stolen goods was summoned 
toa police-station in the outskirts of the capital, 
and on arrival there received his case of instru- 





ment mart along with another small belong- 
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ing which he had not missed. The story of 
their recovery was as follows:—A youthful 
carpenter, who had access to the gentleman's 
study, stole the articles, and thought that 
he would return to his native province and 
thus escape discovery. He was making his 
way, with the precious bundle of his worldly 
possessions on his back, past the police 
station we already referred to, when 
the guardian of the public peace seemed to 
detect something suspicious in his gait. He 





have 


beckoned the unwilling pedestrian, and made 
a thorough investigation into the contents of 
his bundle. Naturally he was not satisfied with 
the vague explanation that the case of instru- 
ments had been bought somewhere in Kio- 
bashi-ku. The man was forthwith put into one 
of the little cells of the station where he lost his 
stubbornn: and madea full confession. He 
is now undergoing three weeks’ imprisonment 
for the offence, 





Tue prospects of gold mining in Southern 


These gentlemen do not say *' the chief cause,”| 


hut “ ome of the chief causes.” 


on the non-committal 





‘They are still 
tack. None the less 
is their admission fatal to their previous con- 
tention, For they have hitherto stoutly denied 
that the currency question was responsible, to 
any serious extent, for the depression of trade, 
or that the fall in the gold-value of silver 
could be traced to anything but the abundance 
of the latter metal. They are behaving like a 
surgeon who, having amputated a man’s leg, 
should say:—* It is folly to pretend that the 
loss of a limb impedes your gait, yet if you can 
come across a wooden or cork leg, I have no 
doubt that your inconvenience in walking will 
|disappear.” For our own part, we do not 
welcome new discoveries of gold, however rich, 
| because we apprehend that their effect might be 
to encourage the demonetization of silver, or at 
all events to postpone the only radical remedy 
for existing evils; namely, the establishment of 
|a fixed par of exchange between gold-using and 
silver-using countries 


Africa appear to have turned people's heads. | 


We read of crows flocking to the diggings, 
and of two hundred thousand pounds sterling 
But surely it is 








already invested in-plant, 
somewhat incredible, this great gold find, Sou 
Africa is no 'onger a ferra incognita. 
HI, its anriferous properties are not sugzested 
now for the first time. Ever since the Portu- 
‘ape of Good Hope route 














guese discovered the 
an insignificant trade in gold dust has heen 
cxrried on with the Dark Continent, ‘The busi- 
ness of seeking for the yelluw dust has been 
ensaged in by all the negro tribes for centuries, 
either on their own account or on that of 
pean merchants, Yet, neither by these people, 
hor in the researches of Burton, Grant, § 
Livingston, Brazza,or Stanleyhas a veritable 
mine been discovered. Itis not so very long 
cither, since the more enterprising section of 





uro- 








peke, 
old 








the public squandered considerable sums of 
gold in a fruitless attempt to strike a deposit 
of the precious metal in the Transvaal. At the 


same time, we observe that the hopes now! 


held out do not refer actuaily to a 
of deposits, but rather to the employment of 


y discovery 





new chemical processes for detecting the pre- 
sence of auriferous particles in certain mineral 
agglomerations, and also to the use of machines 
which render mining operations profitable even 
through the quantity of gold in the quartz is 
Such a programme 





only one ounce per ton, 
looks attractive to ignorant persons, and is 





also suf 
of its formulators. We cannot help wondering, 
however, whether the gold bearing strata 


Above a 


Pred | 
ficiently vague to save the reputation 





Cratainzy the railway staff of the TokyO-Yoko- 


it for their honest 





t cre 





been promptly restored to theirne 





ligent owners. 
A gentlen 
3 to Yokohama, carrying « 


A case occurred the other day. 





went from 





him a new and ex 





ceptionally natty umbrella 
Three days after his return it dawned upon bim 
that he had lost his umbrella, But where? 
He imagined that he had used it since his re- 
un from Yokohama, Atall events, even if it 
were certain that such was not the case, he had 
visited so many places in Yokohama that it 
d hope 
article, A’ few enquires were fruitlessly made, 
and then he reconciled himself to his loss. 
Not so his servant. ‘The latier went to the 





's to think of tracing the missing 








Shimbashi Terminus, described the umbrella, 
and w informed that it had been 
hane 


‘as imme iate! 








over to the police, who had it carefully 
wrapped up waiting to be claimed. One would 
like to reward honesty of this kind, but to tip 
a policeman or a railway-porter in Japan is an 
experiment which nobody is likely to try twice, 











Ir. Janes Mais Dixon has added another to 
the useful publications for which Japanese 
students have to thank him. His “ English 
Lessons for Japanese Students”—a compact yet 
\ cofapeahensive volume —ie the buicomé oF seven 
years’ experience of most successful teaching, 


already in process of exploitation have been and is presumably the best solution that the 
so far exhausted that mineral agglomerations! author can offer of the difficulties which present 
containing only one ounce of gold per ton! themselves in the more advanced study of 
are worth attacking. And if they have not! English, Taking Morris, Abbott, Thring, and 
been exhausted to this point, why penetrate! Fickler as authorities and guides, he has ap- 
to the wilds of Africa in scarch of less pay-| proached the different grammatical problems 
ing “ gravel"? If chemical science advances’ from the commion-sente, or logical, stand-point, 
so fast, it will ultimately be possible to find| and has discarded what appear to be Latin ele- 
anything anywhere, and retorts and crushing! ments in the ordinary English Grammar. The 
mills will form a prominent feature of every rules on the Articles, as well as those in other 
landscape. parts of the book, are illustrated by examples 
from contemporary writers, Thus, in the first 

It is amusing to find writers who have been] chapter we recognise quotations from Cowper, 
careful hitherto to sit astride the bimetallic! Trollope, Miss Thackerary, Miss Austen, A. 
fence, now coming forward and asserting that| Helps, Goldsmith, Mrs, Henry Wood, Thacke- 
the new discoveries of gold will remove one|ray, Scott, Tennyson, de Quincey, and the 
of the chief causes of the depreciation of| Zupax Mfail, Mr. Dixon is particularly suc- 
silver as well as of the depression of trade.|cessful in the treatment of “shall” and “ will.” 
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His work in this section seems better than that 
of Rowe and Welt, and in Indirect Speech he 
certainly is much more detailed. In a separate 
| chapter we find a number of valuable hints em- 
bodied. Here, infer alia, we observe that Mr. 
| Dixon's dictum with regard to the use of No,” 
differs from that of Professor Nichol, who, in 
his © English Composition,” makes “None” 
singular. Mv. Dixon says that it is plural, and 
supports his assertion by a quotation from 
Trollope. A special chapter is also devoted to 
the asking and answering of questions. It is 
noticeable that the Japanese negative attaches 
itself much more closely to the verb than the 
English “ not,” and indeed forms a part of the 
question. Errors of idiom are apt to arise from 
this cause, and Mr. Dixon has done well to 
guard against them. In the “prepositions,” 
too, his method of treatment is good. These, 
while their use is learned by English child- 
ren in the nursery and the play-ground, require 
exceptionally full treatment in the case of 
grown up pupils in a foreign land. We have 
often thought, indeed, that, for the use of 
Japanese students, a handbook of prepositions 
would be of immense assistance. Mr. Dixon 
has solved the difficulty as far as the limits of 
his work allow, and as usual he illustrates every 
thing by excellent examples. Accent and pro- 
sody also receive fresh and thorough treatment 
at his hands. Japanese using his book will 
reailily become acquainted with the rythmical 
structure of good English prose and poetry, a 
department which has its own laws well worthy 
of study and only too much neglected. The 
book concludes with an appendix containing 
the author's favourite ideas on the subject of 
tense simplification, These are offered tenta- 
tively : Mr. Dixon evidently feels that he treads 
disputed ground. We congratulate him on his 
book, and Japanese students on the possession 
of such a valuable aid. 








the marvels which impertinent arith. 
metic discloses in the Old Testament few are 
more striking than the account of the accumu- 
lations of Solomon and David for building the 
iemple at’ Jerusalem—accumulations which, 
when expressed in modem terms, amount toa 
thousand millions sterling, or ten thousand tons 
of gold. This fabulous treasure is said to have 
been brought from a district ealled Ophir by 
the united fleets of Tyre and Jerusalem, and the 
Ophir of those days is now identified as a part 
of Mysore where gold-felds are being worked 
with great and unlooked for success. We read 
in the Statesman of India that the Dewan of 
Mysore, in his recent budget speeclr before the 
Mysore representative assembly, reviewed the 
history of the new discoveries there in the fol- 
lowing language :—It is now beyond doubt 
that gold-bearing strata have been reached, and 
gold in considerable quantities is being brought 
to the surface day by day. Already have Rs. 
33,368 been paid into his Highness’ treasury by 
one Company alone (namely, the Mysore Com- 
pany) as royalty for the gold extracted. But in 
forecasting the future of this industry, it is 
needless to say that it behoves us to speak with 
great caution, for in gold-mining everywhere, 
there is always an element of speculation and 
uncertainty. But there can be no harm in my 
referring to a fact of which you are so well 
aware, that history and tradition alike point to 
Mysore as a country which, in the past, pro- 





Amon 











duced large quantities of gold, and that there 
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are to be scen in the present day the remains of 
extensive ancient workings scattered all over the 
country. If the experience gained in the Kolar 
field can be accepted as a guide, there is litle 
reason to doubt that the extraction of the 
precious metal in remunerative quantities in 
various parts of the province, awaits only the 
application of modern apy 
suitable scale.” 





ces on a 





A rececram hasbeen received in Toky6 announe- 
ing the resignation of the French Ministry. De- 
feated on the Budget, M. de yeinet has re- 
signed. Wehaveno intelligence indicating exactly 
what financial scheme failed toobtain the approval 
of the Deputies, but our latest detailed advices 
show that an appparently irreconcilable differ- 
ence of opinion existed between the Minister 
of Finance and the Budget Committee. The 
latter had rejected the former's estimates, and 
presented to the Chamber a Budget of their own, 
providing for an increase of the spirit duties, the 
imposition of an income-tax, a reduction of the 
sinking fund, an augmentation of the succession 
duties as well as of the corn duties, and certain 
retrenchments, the net result of the whule pro- 
ject being an addition of 104 millions of 
francs to the revenue. M. Sadi Carnot was 
disposed to resent this rebuff by resigning im- 
mediately, and as others would have followed 
his example, a reconstruction of the Cabinet 
must have been made. The crisis was post- 
poned, however, by a promise on the 
of M. Carnot’s colleagues that they should 
support his Budget against that of the Com- 
mittee. It would appear that their ability was 
not equal to their good will, and that the 
Committee’s scheme, or rather that of M. 
Wilson, has carried the day. Clever finan- 
ciers as the French are, their Budget is 
beginning to present almost unmanageable dif- 
ficulties. During the past fifteen years each 
Minister of Finance seems to have thought 
only of tiding over his own embarrassments, 
without much regard for those of his successor. 
The consequence has been a perpetual growth 
of ‘Extraordinary Budgets.” There isan Extra- 
ordinary Budget for War; an Extraordinary 











part 














Budget of Public Works; an Extraordinary 
Budget of Guaranteed Interest; an Extraordinary 
Budget of Schools ; an Extraordinary Budget of 





Parochial Roads, and so on, It isa convenient 
device, excellently calculated to conceal ugly 
truths. But sooner or later facts have to be 
looked in the face, and the probability is that 
the Budget will prove a stumbling block toa 
good many Ministries besides that of M. de 
Freycinet. 


Tur ducal house of Buccleuch, the wealthiest 
of the Scotch dukedoms, has been thrown into 
mourning by a tragical event. The Earl of 
Dalkeith, eldest son of the duke, and better 
known in Scotland by his previous title of Lord 
Eskdaill, which he held until the recent death of 
his grandfather, went out deer-stalking with a 





party in the Achn! 
September last. 





carry Forest on the 17th of 
Achnacarry is the scat of 











Cameron of Lochiel, brother-in-law of the| 
duke. After a day of unsuccessful stalking) 
y succeeded towards evening in getting with- 





in 30 yards of three fine stags. 
aimed and fired at one, but the animal, thoush 


His lordship 


hit, made off and disappeared. An eager par | Tare third annual report of the National Marine | tnexceptionable. 
suit brought the earl to a steep slope where he! Insurance 
In his descent he came| Messrs. 


unfortunately slipped. 


inflicting a terrible wound on the left arm and 
shoulder. He survived only about an hour. 
The spot is in one of the wildest parts of the 
forest, and twenty hours elapsed before the 
party summoned fron the castle could arrive. 
‘The Buccleuch family are highly esteemed in 
Scotland, and much sympathy is felt for them 
The deceased Earl, who 





in their bereavement. 
was in his 26th year, was a keen sportsman and 
cricketer, and had organized at Langholm, his 
native district, one of the best local cricketing 
clubs in Scotland. 


“Wuar are you reading there, my man?” 
asked a foreigner in Tokyd, addressing himself 
to ajinrikisha coolie, who, seated on the foot- 
board of his vehicle, was busily conning a book. 
It was a bitterly cold night, and between the 
difficulty of fully utilizing the feeble flame of 
his farthing dip, keeping his book in a legible 
position, and at the same time looking out for 
a fare, the man appeared to be about as uncom- 
fortably situated as might be. “Iam trying to 
learn English, Sir,” was the reply, given with 
all the light-hearted courtesy of the genuine 
Japanese. It was quite true. This jinrikisha 
coolie, wrapped in his threadbare blanket, was 
poring over a First Reader; refreshing his mind 
with stories of litle Annie and her lampkin, 
the dish that pursued the spoon, and the daisies 
that twinkled in the dew. So it works its way, 
this unmusical tongue of ours,  ‘ Syllables,” 
said John Selden, “govern the world.” He 
might have converted the aphorism into a pre- 
diction by saying “ Anglo-Saxon syllables.” 








Tue following note, which we take from the 
St. Fames's Budzet, should be interesting in 
Japan where faith in the merits of vaccination 
has not yet had time to become universa 
“Some statistics were presented to the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board at its meeting on Satur- 
day in reference to the small-pox hospital at! 
Homerton; and the figures should not be with-| 
out interest for the Anti-vaccinationists. 
course of 1885, 618 small-pox patients were 
Of these 425 were certainly and gt 
102 were confessedly 











admitted. 
doubtfully 
unvaccinated. 





vaccinated ; 
Now, 
nated to unvaccinated in the metropolis is cer- 
tainly not less than ten to one, and probably a 
good deal higher, it is evident that the unvacci- 
nated class furnishes twice as many cases of 
small-pox as it ought to furnish. But this is 
not all. The average mortality was 22 per cent. 
The patients were divided into four categories: 
those with the marks “good,” “imperfect,” 
“invisible, said to be vaccinated,” ‘* unvacci- 
nated.” Of the first class only 20 were ad- 
mitted, one died; of the second, 4o5 were 
admitted, 48 died; of the third, 91 were ad- 
34 died; of the last class out of 102 
admissions, 60 died. The percentage of deaths, 
therefore, gradually 
persons properly vaccinated, through 11.82, and 
classes, to th 











mitted, 





37-36 in the intermed 
ling mortality of 58.82 among the to 
tected. 
these figures go) 








unpro- 
So an unvaccinated person (as far as 
is twice as likely to catch 





small-pox as one who has been vaccinated, and 
more than eleven times as likely to die of it 
if he does.” 


Association, Limited, of 


Adamson, Bi 





In the} 


the proportion of vacci-| 


ses from 5 in the cases of | 


appal-| 


year 1885 having run off or been re-insured, a 
careful estimate made of all known and un- 
known claims and liabilities, and provision 
having been made for all charges, including a 
proportion of the preliminary expenses, a 
balance remains from which the directors re- 
commend the shareholders to declare a divi- 
dend for the year of 8 per cent., of which 3 per 
cent. has been paid as an interim dividend, 
The directors propose to make a payment to 
the contributing shareholders of 5 per cent. on 
the amount of premiums (£59,381 ss. 2d.) 
paid by them, and to carry a sum equal to half 
the amount so required to the credit of the re- 
serve fund, in accordance with No. 111 of the 
articles of association. The final account for 
1885 will be circulated among the shareholders, 
together with the accounts of the current year, 
in March next. The directors are pleased to 
be able to state that since the last general 
meeting applications have been received for the 
unallotted balance (3,195) of the 15,c00 
shares originally reserved for the Colonies, 
and thus the paid-up capital of the company, 
£100,000, is now fully subscribed. The 
accounts show that there was carried to the 
balance-sheet a reserve from the final account 
of 1884 of £1,607. On the underwriting ac- 
count the total premiums to 31st December, less 
returns and reinsurances (£22,910), amounted 
to £116,447; the claims paid, less salvage and 
reinsurance recoveries, being £40,618, and office 
and other expenses bringing up the total on this 
side of the account to £55,395, Which leaves a 
balance of £61,052, The balance-sheet at 31st 
December last showed that the paid up capital 
amounted to £93,610, which, combined with 
the balance from the underwriting account, the 
reserve from the final statement of the preceding 
year, and a number of small items, to form a 
total of £166,218. On the other side of the 
|account, investments and fixed deposits are set 
[down at £138,241; cash in bank and on deposit 
‘at £8,193 ; premiums due 8th January, 1886, at 
£8 731; preliminary expenses, £5,500, which, 
with other smaller sums, square the account. 

















| A sratxine fact showing how national tastes 
hange has been brought to light by a recent 
writer, In the time of Mary Queen of Scots, 
the people of the south-west of Scotland salted 
and ate the eels which were caught in vast 
numbers in the lochs. This fish formed one of 
the staples of their food. But now, though eel 
remains a favourite dish in England, the people 
of Scotland would as soon eata toad or a worm. 
The lower classes look upon it with repulsion. 
De gustibus non est disputandum, we know, 
but how can we account for this singular change 
in taste? Perhaps a few centuries will see cuttle- 
fish an object of repugnance in Japan. 


Tue official trial of another big gun, manufac- 
tured at the Osaka Arsenal, has just been con- 
cluded satisfactorily at Otsugawa. The piece 
isan eleven-ton gun of 28 centimetres calibre, 
land is intended for coast defence. The results 
jobtained were excellent. A range of eight 
kilometres was attained with the service charge, 
and the precision of the shooting is said to have 
been remarkable. The appurtenances, too, 
worked without a hitch and were pronounced 
Major Grillo, the foreign 








which | director of Ordnance in the Arsenal, has reason 
1 & Co. are agents in|to be gratified with the work which has been 


on a bare flat rock, where his gun exploded,! Yokohama, shows that, all the risks for the accomplished during his rég¢me. 
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Sctexce is sometimes an exceedingly incon- 
venient thing. Witness the following story of a 
recent event :—In a large factory in which were 
employed several hundred persons, one of the 
workmen in wielding his hammer, carelessly 
allowed it to slip from his hand. It flew half- 
way across the room, and struck a follow-work- 
man in the left eye. The man averred that his 
eye was blinded by the blow, although a careful 
examination failed to reveal any injury, there 
being nota scratch visible. He brought a suit 
in the courts for compensation for the loss of 
half of his eyesight, and refused all offers of 
compromise, Under the law the owner of the 
factory was responsible for an injury resulting 
from an accident of this kind, and although he 
believed that the man was shamming, and that 
the whole case was an attempt at swindling, he 
had about made up his mind that he would be 
compelled to pay the claim. The day of the 
trial arrived, and in open court an eminent 
oculist retained by the defence examined the 
alleged injured member, and gave it as his 
opinion that it was as good as the right eye 
Upon the plaintiff's loud protest of his inability 
to see with his left eye, the oculist proved him 
aperjurer, and satisfied the court and jury of 
the falsity of his clam. And how do you sup- 











pose he did it? Why, simply by knowing that] 
the colours green and red combined made 
black. He prepared a black card on which a 
few words were written with green ink. Then 
the plaintiff was ordered to put on a pair of 
spectacles with two different glasses, the one for 
the right eye being red, and the one for the left 
sting of ordinary glass. Then the 
card was handed him, and he was ordered to 
read the writing on it. This he did without 
hesitation, and the cheat was at once exposed. 
The sound right eye, fitted with the red glass, 





eye con 





was unable to distinguish the green writing on 
the black surface of the card, while the left eye, 
which he pretended was sixhiless, was the one 
With which the reading had to be done. 


The Times of October 13th devotes no less 





than five columns to a consideration of the] 
trade reports of Her Majesty's Consuls in all 
parts of the world. ‘The gist of 
set forth at great length by a correspondent in 
the form of an article, and The Zimes itself 
takes up the subject in its leading columns. 
The correspondent, after noting the fact that, | 
during the first half of the present year, “ the 
mercantile world was busily engaged in criticize 
ing British Consuls,” proceeds to collate the 





ese reports is 





opinions expressed by the Consuls themselves 
with regard to mercantile matters, and shows 
that there is almost absolute unanimity among 
these officials as to the injurious conservatism 
of the British merchant. One and all they 
chaunt the same strain—the national inflexibility 
of the Englishman is enabling his rivals to oust 
him from markets where he once had an ap- 
parently indisputable monopoly. We cannot 
attempt to quote in detail the extracts given in 
The Times from the various Consular Re- 
ports, and to epitomise them would. scarcely 
sutisfy the merchants of this Settlement for 
whom they possess, or ought to 
the greatest interest. Their burthen is in- 
variably the same. 








possess, 





“French, Germans, and 





Italians adapt themselves more easily to their] 





foreign surroundings than Englishmen, who, as 
a rule, expect foreigners to submit to them and 
be guided by their fixed methods of doing busi- 





ness, without which no transactions are thought 
possible.” This same unenterprising conserva- 
tism is precisely what Her Majesty’s Minister 
and Her Majesty’s Vice-Consul in TokyO—from 
the recent Report of the latter of whom Zhe 
Times’ correspondent quotes largely—have been 
telling British merchants in Japan, very much 
to the umbrage of the merchants, who resent 
the idea that an official can know anything about 
their business, and who, staunchly fixed in their 
convervative grooves, refuse to admit for a mo- 
ment that any methods save those they pursue, 
and have always pursued, can possibly be ad- 
vantageous. ‘The average British merchant, in 
‘act, declines to have his portrait painted by any 
one but himself, and the natural consequence 
is that he fails to detect his own blemishes. Zhe 
Times sums up the case succinctly and forcibly 
in its leader :— 


The merchants are told plainly enough and from 
many quarters at once that for the loss of trade of 
which they complain they have in many cases only 
themselves to thank. ‘They will not condescend to the 
methods adopted by their rivals. English trade has 
in times past had so little competition to fear that it 
seems to have run into fixed and invariable grooves. 
It has been conducted too much in the spirit of 
“Hobson's choice." If foreign traders did not like 
the goods which English traders offered them, they 
might go without, So long as they could get nothing 
better or nothing at all elsewhere, this" bump 
tiousness," as one Cousul bluntly ‘called it, was 
tolerated. But times and circumstances have now 
changed. The foreign trader is now abroad and comes 
everywhere into rivalry with his British competitor. 
He knows that he must stoop to conquer. The British 
trader has not yet learnt to stoop, and therefore he 
has ceased to conquer. It is the old story over again 
of the old man beaten hy the boy. Ifthe Consuls are 
right, the old man must go to school again aud humbly 
take lessons from his younger ri 

The conclusion is somewhat humiliating, but whe- 
ther we like it or not, there can be little doubt that, in 
the main, the Covsuls are right. They write inde- 
pendently from localities widely asunder, from Japan 
and Brazil, La Rochelle and the Pireus, from 
and Oporto, and they are all in the same tone. 
British merchant will not adapt his goods to the taste, 
fancy, or habits of the foreign customer, he does not 
open depéts for samples of his goods, he will not send 
out competent travellers who speak ‘the language of 
the country in which they travel, he will not give 
foreign dealers the credit to which they are accustomed, 
and he will not quote prices and freights in the 
currency of the place at which the goods are required. 
This of course is a general and abstract satement, not 
to be taken with literal accuracy, It indicates the 
tendency and temper of British commerce as contrasted 
with those of its more pliant and enterprising rivals 

The superiority of English ways, of English patterns, 
of English goods, of everything English in short, is so 
ncontestable, so self-evident to the unsophisticated 
Englishman, that it requires a strong effort of the 
imagination to understand that the foreigner may 
think diferently—and stion is not perhaps the 
strong point of the average British merchant. ‘This 
sturdy Self-assertion, however, and the qualities which 
Ne behind it did much in former time to establish the 
supremacy of British commence and to carry British 
nvinufactures to the uttermost parts of theearth, But 

qualities and other methods are now needed. 
The Fnglish trader, if he is to hold his own in the 
foture, must condescend to take a leaf out of the 
foreigner’s book. He must not sit still and expect 










































































Jtrade’ to come to him as it came to his forefathers 


He must go out of his way to loole for it, and when he 
has found it he must adapt himself to its new condi- 


|tions, Monopoly has been superseded by competition, 


and Hobson's choice is obsolete. ‘There is always 
another, and often a better, horse to be had nowadays 
over the way. 








Notuixe seems more singular in the recent 
history of England than the complete rebuilding 
of the Conservative platform. We have already 
desctibed how Lord Randolph Churchill's op- 
portunist policy took the public by surprise, and 
low it was generally supposed that he had al- 
together distanced his colleagues. Indeed, pre- 
dictions were not wanting that the Cabinetin a 








| body would decline to subscribe the new gospel. 
| But a speech by Mr. W. HL, Smi 





has dispelled 
The Right Honorable gentleman 
declares that Lord Randolph's utterances had 
the fall assent of his colleagues, and the Con- 
servative Clubs and Associations throughout the 


these doubts, 
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country have accepted this announcement as 
conclusive. The Bradford Conference, too, at 
which some symptoms of rebellion were ex- 
pected to appear, ranged itself uncompro- 
ngly in the opportunist ranks, and there can 
no longer be the least question that the pas- 
sivity and inertia which formerly constituted the 
strength of Toryism are things of the past. Sir 
Edward Clarke has supplied two mottoes for the 
rejuvenated party. They are :—“ Reform which 
serves to avoid revolution that destroys ;” and, 
“A grievance admitted and unredressed is the 
most treasonable thing under heaven.” There 
is something supremely audacious in the notion 
of a party which has been carried to power by 
an accident quite independent of general poli- 
tical principles, deliberately setting to work to 
secure its tenure by wholesale appropriation of 
the creed of its more popular rivals. The very 
boldness of the coup will contribute materially 
to its success. As for its morality, there is no- 
thing to be said by the Liberals at all events. 
They may ridicule their opponents’ mutability, 
but, like the angels who rejoice over the re- 
pentant sinner, they are bound in very decency 
to profess pleasure at the conversion of so many 
erring politicians, A question now arises as to 
whether the party should not change its name 
as well as its garments. To call it the Tory 
party or the Conservative party is an obvious 
and shocking paradox. This point is said to 
have been considered by the delegates at Brad- 
ford. Some were in favour of the term ‘Na- 
tional Party,” but the inevitable abbreviation 
“ Nationalists” suggested unpleasant inferences. 
The only good alternative seemed to be “ Pro- 
gressists,” and this, rumour says, is likely to be 
finally adopted. Of course there is some dis- 
content on the part of old Toryism. But out- 
ward expressions of such a feeling are either 
purposely restrained or lost in the general 
rejoicing over a reconstruction which brings the 
party into touch with the majority of the electors 
and thus secures a long lease of life. It is even 
asserted that this sudden activity on the part 
of the Conservative digestive organs extends to 
the assimilation of the cloture in its fullest 
sense, and that the first Government measure 
introduced when Parliament re-assembles will 
have reference to a radical change of procedure. 
Mr, Chaplin and a little band of staunch Tories 
still maintain an ostensible attitude of opposi- 
tion, but their ultimate submission is scarcely 
open to question, Truly, it is a wonderful 
volle-face. Were Sir Leicester Dedlock living, 
he might well moralize over the opening of the 
flood-gates of anarchy and the demolition of the 
barriers of society. 











aie 

Meanwhile the Liberals, as may be supposed, 
appear to be prostrated by this daring coup of 
their adversaries, They taunt the Conservatives 
with incontinently changing their garments, but 
the Conservatives quietly reply that reforms are 
not the exclusive property of Liberals. There 
is nothing for it, therefore, but a new departure 
on the Liberal side also. What direction will 
it take? The prophets say that a radical reform 
of the House of Lords by abolishing hereditary 
peerages, the disestablishment of the Church, 
and extensive changes in the land laws are the 
planks which will be immediately nailed to the 
Liberal platform. On the other hand, it is 
understood that Mr. Gladstone opposes these 
measures, maintaining that the country is not 
yet prepared for them, A decision was ex- 
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pected to be taken at the Leeds Conference, 
but the Liberals were apparently unprepared to 
commit themselves finally to any definite line. 
They were willing to go as far as disestablish- 


: + | 
ment in Wales, free schools and non-interven-| 


tion in European affairs, but on the whole they 
may be said to have confined themselves to a 
general declaration of faith in Gladstonian 
principles and leadership. It does not ap- 
pear that any opinion was pronounced by the 
conference with regard to the project which 
Mr. Gladstone is believed to have most at 
heart; namely, Irish local Government. Many 
persons predicted that the Conservatives’ resolve 
to defer legislation on this subject until 1838 
would be made the object of a special attack at 
the Conference, and that the Liberal delegates 
would be asked to declare urgency in regard to 
Irish affairs. Nothing of the kind, so far as the 
telegrams show, took place, And indeed it is 
easy to understand that the Liberals are dis- 
inclined to stake much upon the Irish game 
just yet. Without recovering some part, at any 
rate, of the strength which they lost by Lord 
Hartington’s defection, they must know well that 
to insist upon anything whatever would be futile. 
But so far from seeking to restore the breach in 
the party, they appear disposed to widen it. Mr. 
Morley virtually told the conference that they 
must choose between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Chamberlain, and the response of the delegates 
was unequivocal. The Government, therefore, 
may pursue its path undisturbed—a path the suc- 
cessive stages of which are expected to be, first, 
reform of procedure ; second, legislation on the 
Trish land question, with recognition of the ap- 
plicability of the same measures to England 
and Scotland; and finally, during the session of 
1888, a sweeping local government bill for both 
Great Britain and Ireland. It looks very much 
as though the Leeds Conference, in obedience 
to Mr. Gladstone's behests, had refrained from 
any outspoken declaration of Radical principles; 
adegree of forbearance which does credit to 
the discipline of the Liberals, but which cer- 
tainly will not conduce to the immediate re- 
surgence of their party. 


News of a strange disaster comes to us from 
Argyllshire in Scotland, a disaster singularly 
terrible, and, in these days of exact science, 
one that ought to have been foreseen and pre- 





vented. There are extensive granite quarries 
on the western shore of Loch Fyne, where 
blasting operations on a large scale are carried 
on. When what is known as a monster blast 
is to take place, the steamboat companies ad- 
vertise the fact in Glasgow and Greenock, and 
usually carry a large company of excursionists 
to see so novel a sight as that of 80,000 tons of 
granite being hurled into the air by the action 
of several tons of gunpowder. On the last 
Saturday of September more than a thousand 
passengers stood on the deck of the Lord of the 
Isles, witnessing this spectacle. After the ex- 
plosion the steamer touched at Crarae pier close 
to the Quarries, and over a hundred persons 
men, women, and children disembarked, the 
rest going on to Inverary. Those who landed 
at once made for the scene of the ex 
no sooner had they reached the than one 
after another dropped down insensible, havin 
succumbed to the sulphurous vapours which were 
now issuing from the crevices of the rock. OF 
nearly seventy who dropped, seven never rallied 
among them several leading public men well 


dlosion, but 
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known in the West. Those who did recover 


| were mostly brought round by the swallowing 


of water which induced vomiting and the ejec- 
tion of the poison. 
cumbed first, from the fact that its head was 
the ground, where the heavy and 
poisonous carbonic acid gas had gathered. 
The gases liberated after an explosion of 
gunpowder are 41 per cent. nitrogen, 52 per 
cent. carbonic acid, and 7 per cent. divided 


Tt was a dog which suc- 


nearest 


amongst carbonic oxide, sulphuretted hydrogen 
(rotten egg gas), marsh gas, oxygen and 
hydrogen. Half an hour more would have 


| seen the harmless diffusion of these gases in the 


surrounding air. 


Lorp Brassey accounts for the failure of the 
Galatea to hold her own against the Purtfan in 
the following exhaustive remarks published 
by Dhe Times :— 


The matches were sailed under conditions of 
weather freely admitted by the American yachismen 
themselves to be the most favourable that could be 
desired for the success of their champion vessel. The 
breezes were light, and the sea scarcely disturbed by a 
tipple. With stronger winds the Galatea might have 
done better, but there are essential points of difference 
which in all circumstances of weather should give an 
advantage to the American sloop over the English 
cutter of the latest type. 
Distinctive Pesruras Comrsnep, 





Guuasga, | Maysower, 
Feet, Feet. 
Length over all 102.06 
Length on water line 87.0 
Extreme beam 1.0 
Draught of water nse 
Tons. 
Ballast BLO Gyan 
Displacement 18763 





Tonnage, O. M, 
Area of sail ‘ 
‘Area of traverse section 

The American sloop speads 9,000 ft. of canvas, the 

Galatea has a sail area of 7,146 ft., while the ability of 

the Galatea to carry sail is conspicuously inferior : 

the displacement is’ 157.63 tons against the 110 tons 
of the Mayflower, ‘he weight of ballast is 81.50 tons 
in the Galatea and 48.09 tons in the Mayyfower. The 
teasons which have led to the introduction of the 
present type of English racing cutter are not farto 
seek. Our models have been designed under the 
baneful influence of an elaborate system of time 
allowance based upon tonnage, the measurement being 
determined by the length and breadth without re- 
ference to depth. Tonnage has been kept down by 
minimizing breadth, and the stability formerly derived 
from a wholesome proportion of breadth to length has 
been supplied by the less satisfactory expedient of a 
heavy weight of ballast carried at an incr tepth 
below the centre of buoyancy. In racing yachts con. 
siderations of stowage and internal accommodation 
are subordinate to speed, but if a comparison be made 
under these heads, the broad hull of the May 
better than the deep but contracted hull of the Ga’ 

The quality of sea.worthiness was not severely tested 

in t nary experiences of the summer seison. 

The American yachtsmen, while satisfied with the 

type they have adopted for their own waters, do not 

consider the sloop as seaworthy os the cutter. On 
this important point of seaworth and on the 
question of stability at considerible angles of of heel, 

4 serious trial at sea would probably show that the 

Americans have something to learn from their Exiglish 

brother-yachtsmen, 

It_is for the yacht clubs, and more particularly for 
the Yacht Racing Association, to consider whether 
the conditions have been cilculated to secure the 
utmost perfection of form, If ample freedom to 
produce what is best be granted, we need not fear the 
result, Avoiding exaggerations on both siles, we may 
build up on_ the solid keel of an English cutter a huil 
not widely differing in form from that of the typical 
American sloop. It can be done, and pride and pre- 
judice should not be suffered to bar the way to im- 
provement. 





















































Josrr# Porters was brought up on Monday be- 
fore C. R. Greathouse, Esq., Consul-General, 
in the United States Consular-General Court, 
charged with grand larceny and breaking ont of 
jail. With the Consul-General there sat as a: 
sors Me R. C. Tilford and T, L. 
The € General 
he had been 





Brower. 
tha 





srs 





n informed accused 


unable to obtain Counsel 





und ke the defence. Accused, however, 








would have all the pu 


own behalf. Porte 


itege of a lawyer on his 





f of 
his citizenship and of the jurisdiction of the 


I, who requested. p: 








Court, pleaded not guilty. R. McCance, deputy 
Marshall of the United States Consulate, gave 
evidence as to prisoner's flight from the jail. 
He missed Portell about a quarter past two, the 
Ist instant, and about ten minutes after it was 
discovered that the sum of $479 had been 
taken from a drawer in witness's room, When 
brought back to jail prisoner had on a new 
and hat, and told wit- 
ness that he had paid $15 for the coat, 50 
cents for jinrikisha, $1 for ahat, $4.50 for an 
umbrella, $2 for gloves, $3 for a pocket-book, 
and $10 fora watch and chain. Portell told 
witness he had picked the lock with a piece of 
wire. C. Lundberg swore to having arrested 
prisoner in Toky6 on the 2nd instant, and to hav- 
ing handed over the money found on him to the 
Consulate. The prisoner made a sworn state- 
ment to the effect that he was born in Syracuse 
in August, 1856, of Italian parents. From Italy 
he went in 1878 to Cairo, thence he went to 
Athens and travelled in Greece and Turkey. 
He learned English in Malta in 1874 and 1878. 
He proceeded afterwards to India, going under 
his Italian name, and at Singapore was re- 
cognized as an Italian subject by the Italian 
Consul. He was eleven days at Hongkong, and 
then committed a theft for which he received six 
months’ imprisonment from the English authori- 
ties. In Shanghai he stole £10 and some 
jewellery for which he was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment by the Italian Consul. 
After he had served his term he was sent to 
Hongkong, whence he went to Kobe where he 
was put in jail for theft. The Court adjourned. 


overcoat, a mufiler 





Tue question of a Chinese labour invasion 
presents itself more and more vividly in Aus- 
iralasia. The S¥. Zames's Budget says:—The 
Daily News publishes a letter of painful interest 
on the Chinese labour question in North Australia, 
‘The writer is evidently not hostile to the emi- 
grants from the Middle Kingdom. Only, he 
and most of us will agree with him, he 
wants to see the rich and promising country 
he inhabits an English settlement, and not “a 
mere Chinese colony under English supervision.” 
The danger of this last undesirable consumma- 
tion is, he declares, imminent. The supply of 
Chinamen is inexhaustible. Swarm after swarm 
visits the colony, makes its “pile,” and returns 
to the ‘Flowery Land.” And their presence is 
fatal to the white settler. They can “live and 
thrive” ona little rice and fish, they can lodge 
anywhere, they are exceedingly laborious and 
Trade after 
trade is passing into their hands, and they 





sal 





ingenious, and they never“ strike.” 


threaten to “live down” the white workman al- 
The writer took the chaplain’s Chinese 
ass one evening; and “their hunger and thirst 


together. 
ch 
after knowledge,” he declares, ‘and the start- 
ling rapidity with which they get on is something 
fearful to contemplate.” No joke, evidently. 


Here are some facts of a startling character:— 
“The Industrial Commission which is sitting in 
Belgium to inguire into the position of the 
working classes has found that among both 
nasters aud men there is practical unanimity 
uy 


The working man wastes his 





n one point. 


substance in cadarefs, Belgium is now the 





greatest beer-drinking country in Europe; the 
of the population 
being twenty-five per cent. more than in Great 


Britain, and nearly 6o per cent. above the con- 





annual consumption per hea 
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sumption of Germany. Also it is third on the 
list of dram-drinking countries, 70 millions of 
litres of spirits being drunk every year. Twenty 
years ago there were 2,055 public-houses in 
Brussels; in 1881, when the last statistics were 
made up, there were (including the suburbs) 
8,099. Since Belgium was separated from Hol- 
land in 1830, insanity has increased 104 per cent., 
crime 135 per cent., and the number of suicides 
80 per cent. These increases are so utterly out 
of proportion to the growth of population, that the 
conclusion is irresistible that the drinking habits 
of the Belgians have a more than usually close 
connection with their morals and their sanity.” 


Nemrrovitcu, a fellow countryman of Skobeleff, 
has published a biography of that remarkable 
soldier. The writer describes, among other 
things, the views held by Skobeleff on financial 
subjects with regard to their bearing on the 
question of war or peace. They are curious 
views, not by any meuns calculated to support 
the general theory that Russia's indebtedness is 
a guarantee of good behaviour :-— 


“You ask me,” said Skobeleff to his future 
grapher, “‘how we could engage in a European war 
now that the rouble is worth only 62 copecks instead 
ofa hundred? I reply that war is precisely the only 
business one can go into without capital. In 1793 the 
finances of France were in a worse state than ours. 
One franc in money was worth a hundred francs 
paper. 
without shoes, without bread, and without pay, go and 
conquer from ‘the enemy whatever they were in need 
of, and so to fill the State exchequer that the franc re. 
gained its normal value? Under Peter the Great we 
were very poor: after the Battle of Narva, to make 
cannon it was necessary to melt church-bells. One 
victory gained at Pultowa with these cannons sufficed 
to change the face of things and to make Russia a 
great Power. And the conquest of Russia by the 
Tartars? Do you think they undertook it because the 
exchange was in their favour? ‘They were hungry, 
and had nothing to cat: that is why they came to us. 
For my part, if my opinion were asked, I should say 
that we ought to wait until the rouble has fallen lower 
still, We shall not have to wait long ; for the German 
bankers, who lead us. by the will not lose much 
time in’ sending it down, Then the hour will have 
come. French and German bankers may look upon 
war as an economical heresy. They have weighty 
metallic reasons for so regarding it. ir money and 
their paper are exchangeableat par. ‘They themselves 
are comfortable and fat, But when the Russian people 
has nothing but black bread to eat, when it is crushed 
by the weight of our debt, and is in danger every 
morning of dying of hunger, it will prefer death on the 
field of battle as less painful and more honourable.” 









































Tue vernacular press report that the Cabinet 
have decided to defer the settlement of the 
question relating tothe Government's liabilities 
vis-d-vis the Japan Mail Steamship Company. 
‘The question is—Are the Government bound, by 
the terms of the charter, to disburse the whole 
difference between the Company's net earnings 
and the total sum required to make up its various 
reserve funds as well as the guaranteed interest 
of 8 per cent. on its shares ; or is the Treasury's 
liability limited to the guaranteed erest? 
Nearly a million and a half of dollars depend 
upon the answer, and just at present the Cabi- 





net apparently deem it more prudent to defer 
a decision. This involves the postponement 
of the annual meeting of shareholders ; a post- 
ponement which will probably cause some dis- 
content, and must, at any rate, have the effect of 
confirming the public’s belief in the Treasury’s 
liability. 


Stxce General Boulanger began to occupy the 
field of public vision in France, it is said that 
Ja revanche is more talked about than it was at 
any previous period, Meanwhile, Germany is 
converting her rifles into repeaters; France is 
doing ditto, and the former is also renewing the 
experiment of utilizing dogs as means of com- 
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Did not this in itself help to make soldiers | 


| grams» 


munication between the parts of an army in the 
field. -1propos the dog question, a correspon- 
dent of the S/. Fames's Budget writes :— The 
use of dogs in warfare, to which you referred 
yesterday, is no new thing. As long ago as 
1476 the Battle of Grandson was fought and 
won largely by fighting-dogs. The Spaniards 
employed them extensively in their brutal work 
in South America. Vasco Nufiez took a regi- 
ment of dogs with him; and in one combat 
alone they are reported to have strangled more 
than 2,000 Indians. Pizarro, assuredly one of 
the most ruthless warriors who ever led even a 
Spanish army of the grim old type, naturally 
did not neglect such potent aid; and his dogs 
did much to win the Battle of Caxamalca. So 
valiantly, indeed, did they comport themselves, 
that it was ordered from Madrid that thence- 
forward the regiment of dogs should receive 
regular pay on the same footing as the human 
soldiers. History does not say who pocketed 
the money. Even our own “ chivalrous” Henry 
VII. joined a contingent of 400 fighting-dogs 
to the army he sent to aid Charles V. in his 
wars against Francis I. The nations of anti- 
quity of course set us the example in this as in 
so many other things.” 


On Thursday, the 2nd instant, at one p.m., as 
the Sagami Maru, Captain Kenderdine, was on 
the passage from this port to Kobe, a junk was 
sighted which showed signals of distress. The 
steamer steered for the junk, and on getting 
alongside found she was leaking badly. Cap- 
tain Kenderdine took her in tow, with the 
intention of taking her towards Oshima, but 
at 4 o'clock she was found to be rapidly sink- 
ing, and, as the wind and sea vere rising, it 
found necessary to take the people—two 
men, one woman, and a boy—on board the 
steamer in order to save them, and they were 
then transferred to the Segam/ and taken on to 
Kobe. 


Jay 








SE papers publish the following tele- 





(Wichi Nichi Shimbun) 
Nagasaki, December 8th, 5.25 p.m. 
The sittings of the inquiry of Japanese and 
Chinese representatives, in Connection with the 
Nagasaki aflair, were suspended the day before 
yesterday. 





(Hochi Shimbun.) 
Nagasaki, December 8th, 5.50 p.m: 

It is stated by the Chinese residents that Mr. 
Wirta-cheng will come from China in order to 
open a conference in T8ky6, and a number of 
Chinese vessels will shortly arrive at Nagasaki. 








Assurepty money is plentifully in England. 
Messrs. Guiness & Co. changed their brewing 
firm, the other day, into a joint stock company, 
and offered to the public stock amounting to 
six millions sterling. ‘The public responded by 
applications which aggregated one hundred and 
twenty-seven millions. Fancy subscriptions to 
the extent of seven hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars in the course of a few weeks! The 
national faith in beer must be strong. 





Tie decoration of the Third Order of the Rising 
Sun has been bestowed on Dr, Edward Divers, 
|F.R.S., a well-earned distinction, which will 
tify his wide circle of friends. 














|fomteen y 
|capital, he has devoted all the energies of an 
active physical frame and a singularly well- 
cute mind to the furth 


informed and ance of 








tions in this land. Last April the professors 


During the! 
s of Dr. Divers’ residence in the! 


all that is best in science and scientific institu-| 





and students of the late Imperial College of 
Engineering presented him with a testimonial 
in recognition of his eminent services as their 
Principal, and the Government has now added 


its mark of high approval 








Asovr six o'clock on Thursday morning a fire 
broke out in Akasaka, Omotecho Ichome, close 
to the Imperial Palace. A strong wind was 
blowing from the north, and in a short time a 
heavy column of smoke was rolling upwards. 
Happily, however, the fire burnt itself out on 
reaching the bluff, after destroying about two 
hundred houses. The quarter was a good one, 
inhabited by a well-to-do class of people. 


We understand that,in connection with an action 
which is pending against Captain J. W. Drake, 
of the Normanton, at the instance of relatives 
of Japanese passengers who were lost with the 
vessel, it has been decided to take the evidence 
of several of the witnesses who were examined 
in the criminal trial the other day, and who are 
about to leave the country. 


We beg to acknowledge the receipt of the fol- 
lowing subscriptions to the Normanton fund, 
collected and forwarded by the Hydgo News :-— 


Doutars. 


Messrs. C. & J. Favre-Brandt 
Messrs. E. H. Hunter & Co. 

Two Friends i 
A Lost Wager (Vokoliama) 
Already acknowledged... 









Total to date sn 


M. Bertin, the distinguished French naval con- 
structor, who is in the service of the Japanese 
Admiralty, has been decorated with the Third 
Class of the Rising Sun. M. Bertin was already 
in possession of the Fourth Class Order. It 
had been conferred on him for services in con- 
nection with Japanese students in France. 


WE regret to learn that a casualty has occurred 
to the Messageries Maritimes steamer Sag- 
halien. The particulars as reported in the 
Hongkong papers are to the effect that the 
French steamer has been run into by the City of 
Peking, the former vessel having been cut down 
to the water's edge, the latter sustaining no 
damage. The injured vessel has since been 
docked. 


As an instance of the erroneous statements 
sometimes made by vernacular journals, we have 
it on a high medical authority thata paragraph 
recently published by the Matuicht Shimbun, 
to the effect that small-pox is prevalent in Yoko- 
hama, is absolutely incorrect. 


Tue Bluff property No. r11-a, consisting of 341 
¢subo, the ground-rent of which is $40.92, was 
sold by auction on Saturday by Mr. F. A. Cope 
for the sum of $2,000, the purchaser being Mr. 
H. J. Gorman on behalf of a client. 





Fine broke out in one of the workshops in Tobe 
Gaol shortly before six o'clock on Thursday 
morning. It got under in an hour, but not 
until after several buildings had been destroyed. 


Tue George F 








Manson, with coals from New- 


| port for Yokohama, is reported to have put into 


i; 





Imouth October 19th with loss of sails, pumps 
d, and side ports 1 





Tue Camelot, before leaving for Kobe, went 
down to Yokosuka to discharge a 22-ton gun, 
which, we understand, is one of a number of 
picces of ordnance of the same calibre now being 
manufactured for the Japanese Government. 
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WOMAN-WORSHIP. 
+ 


« Gross hearts and purblind eyes to make 
An idol of a soul so sweet.”” 


WO Yorkshire men, as they returned 
one evening from church service, 
were eagerly discussing a point in theology, 
The authority of Sr. PAUL was brought 
forward with great force by one of them to 
clinch finally an argument favourable to 
his side of the question. His friend saw 
no escape from the logic, but, goaded into 
heterodoxy, denied the authority :—* I’m 
thinking Pa-AL was wrang there.” 

On no point would the modern religious 
world more readily admit that PAUL was 
mistaken than on his views regarding the 
relations of the sexes. Orthodox every- 
where else along the line, ladies who come 
to mission work in the East are apt to be 
rebels here. St. PAUL'S teaching is too 
plain-spoken to be glossed over; he re- 
legates woman to a wholly inferior sphere. 
The teaching of the New Testament on 
the subject is almost exactly in accordance 
with the views of a conservative Japanese ; 
and it would take little skill in dialectics 
for the latter, using the Testament as his 
authority, to vanquish in argument a fair 
proselytizer. “Let the woman learn in 
silence with all subjection. But I suffer 
not a woman to teach,” writes the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. The position woman has 
gained in modern Europe and America 
has been gained in the teeth of PAuL's 
injunctions. 

It is a difficult task to reckon up exactly 
the amount of debt we owe to the different 
whose 





institutions of the ancient world 
legatees we are. Greek culture, Roman 
law, Hebrew faith, and, Teutonic home life 
all claim our gratitude. To ascribe all the 
blessings we enjoy, and—strange claim— 
all our material prosperity, to Christianity, 
a religion of enthusiasm, is mere ignorance 
and bigotry. The whole history of the 
world disproves such assertions. And 
among other claims, the claim that Chris- 
tianity has given woman the proud position 
she new occupies in Western lands, can 
scarcely be decently maintained. The 
English or American Miss who holds her 
head so high, and exacts so much deference 
from all around her, is the direct heir, not 
of the humble and submissive MARIES of 
Scripture, but of the freeborn Teuton lady. 
The respect which she receives is the 
same respect which the Teutons of old 
paid to their women. 

In ancient Greece women played a very 
subordinate réle. Living within a strictly 
guarded interior, the best women of the 
Greeks were never heard of, but fulfilled 
in privacy and seclusion the duties of wife 
and house-mother. Those women who 
did come forth into the blaze of day either 
left names which are bye-words, like the 
shrewish XaNTIPPE, or brought disaster on 
ves and others, like SAPPHO and 

We wonder, indeed, that so little 
bears the stamp of female intellect in 
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Grecian art and letters. And yet the 
Greeks had, among their divinities, a high 
place for women. When Christianity gave 
its Trinity to the Roman-Greek world, 
it furnished no successors to HERE or 
MINERVA. 

Quite lately fault was found with words 
used by the representative of the muni- 
ficent HOLLOWAY, whose pills have given a 
great institution to England, The Royal 
Holloway College for Women. Speaking 
of its aims, this gentleman dwelt almost 
wholly on the importance of having good 


mothers for the next generation, just as if} 


the education of women were not an end 
in itself. The Roman world would have 
agreed with Mr. HOLLOway for there a 
woman was lost in her sons. MACBETH’S 
adjuration to his lady, ‘Bring forth men- 
children only,’ meant something in the 
land when it was uttered, but would it not 
have sounded alittle flat in ancient Rome? 
Even at the close of the Roman Empire, 
when a Greek culture and a Hebrew faith 
had grafted themselves on the rude Latin 
stem, we find no clue to the subsequent 
remarkable elevation of woman in Europe. 
Perhaps in the fourth century the worship 
of the VIRGIN Mary begins to raise its 
head, no doubt of the 
APHRODITE or HERE worship of the hea- 
then world. But this no 
development until the tenth century, when 
it blossomed forth in full luxuriance. And 
also in the tenth century rose the romance 
wherein, for the first time, woman occupied 


a resuscitation 


cult shows 


a cardinal instead of an incidental posi- 
tion ; love was recognized for the first time 
as the prime influence over men’s lives 
and destinies. 

The crowning of a Northern Emperor at 


Rome in 800 A.p. was a significant event! 


We must recal what were 
of the 


in many way 
the paternal 
CHARLES, and perhaps through them we 
shall gain some insight into the question 





relations mighty 


before us. 
was wooed in secret by secretary 
ENGELHARDT. One evening ENGELHARDT 


stayed late, and meanwhile a snowstorm 


Cuar_es had a daughter who 
his 


took place. When he thought of returning, 
he found that his visit would certainly be 
discovered by the tracks he must make 
The royal fair one solved 
the dilemma in a very clever way. She 
took her lover on her back and herself 
carried him through the snow to the main 
path. But CHARLES had been watching 
their little manceuvre from a window of the 


in the snow. 


palace, and next day asked his lords what 
should be done with a man who made a 
princess carry him on her back through 
hey 
death for the culprit. CHARLEMAGN 
ever, behaved just like a modern American 


he pardoned the lovers, and wished 





the snow. recommended instant 


how- 








pap 
them all happiness as man and wife. 
Feudalism is the result of the presence 
same land of a superior and inferior 
In Europe feud 
tary sway of the fair-haired Teutons, a 





ism was the mili- 


ce. 





race noted for the high position it gave to 
its women. Under the new conditions 
respect consideration 
developed into something fantastic. Re- 
spect and affection became a kind of wor- 


ship, and it was to win the capricious 


the normal and 


favour of noble dames that knights went 
forth in quest of adventures. AMADIS 
DE GAUL, when disdained by the Lady 
ORIANA, could think of nothing better than 
to retire to a sterile rock, accompanied 
by a hermit, and there weep abundantly 





juntil Heaven succoured him in his great 


At tournaments. 


“She took her state 
On sumptuous throne amid applause 
Of all come there to celebrate 
Her queen's day.” 


Nor was it only a nominal rule which 
she exercised, for she inherited and be- 
queathed lands in her own right. One 
State only in feudal Europe never acknow- 
ledged a female ruler. In Aquitaine, in 
Brittany, in Burgundy, a woman carried 


sorrow. 


the duchy with her as her marriage por- 
tion. Chivalry in the sense of a deference 
for women, is a product, not of simple 
feudalism, but of Frankish or Teutonic 
feudalism. 

There is little cause for wonder if these 
ideas of devotion to women 
misinterpreted by the southern races, and 


new were 
after all influenced but slightly the actual 
domestic position of their women. Most 
of the current seems to have flowed in the 
channel of Mariolatry, which became in 
certain aspects a contradiction :— 


“They seck to honour thee, who art 
Beyond all else a mother indeed, 

With hateful vows that blight the heart, 
With childless lives, and souls that bleed.” 


And in the fantastic woman-worship of 
the later days of chivalry something hollow 
may be detected. 
FRA 


If, at the Court of King 
‘cis, the Knight De LorGE did ac- 
y fight with alion because his mistress 
flung her glove into the arena, and if after- 
wards he cast the glove in her face—and, 
true or false, the story is characteristic of 






the times,—we have an example of hollow 
His devotion to his mis- 
tress was a mere fetish-worship. 

With the reformation, and JOHN KNox’s 
blast against the monstrous regimen of 
women, there is a return on the part of 
the Teutonic peoples to a more congenial 
faith, 
before conquest and feudalism, the centre 
After the ruthless 
wars of the seventeenth century, the worn- 
out States of Europe settled down to the 
prosaic calm of the eighteenth century, 
and modern society assumed its final 
Then the novel took its rise, the 
most significant literary feature of the past 
few generations. The only department of 
literature in which woman has gained 


woman-service. 


Woman became, as in the old days 


of anormal home life. 


phase. 


honours of the first-class, it assigns the first 
place to woman's influence. RICHARDSON, 
its creator, was nothing if not a skilful 
analyst of woman's heart. Bred a book- 
the confidant of the 
ladies of the neighbourhood, whose love 
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epistles he indited in his little back-room, 
an experience to which we owe CLARISSA 
Hartowe. The novel is the mirror of 
modern life, and reflects the actual and _ 
reasonable qucenship of woman. 

We have tried to sketch the influences 
which have moulded the destiny of the 
modern lady. Christianity, in its sweetness 
and purity, has certainly come in as a 
powerful aid in building up the modern 
home, but it is as a subsidiary not as an 
initiative force. There is no finer com- 
bination than the grafting of Hebrew faith | 
on Teutonic home life. The fantastic) 
and frivolous elements which sometimes | 
appear in her relations to the sterner sex 
seem rather reminiscences of the abnormal 
days of feudalism and knight-errantry. 





THE AMERICAN MINISTER'S TRADE 
REPORT. 
ee 

HE Report of the United States’ Mini- 
ster on the trade of Japan with the 
United States, which we reproduce else- 
where, is interesting from many points 
of view. Running through the whole 
document visibly enough, though carefully 





overshadowed by more practical considera- 
tions, is a romantic notion that the com- 
merce between countries ought to be 
guided by the general friendliness of 
their relations. This idea is doubtless 
responsible for the fanfare that Mr, Hus- 
BARD permits himself to blow with regard 
to “the just and generous treatment" 





s received 
at America's hands."" Such a flourish, al- 


which “ the Japanese have alway 


though it sounds a little discordant as 
the accompaniment of a trade report, is 
pardonable enough in respect of the events 
But Mr. Hupparp is 
too fond of superlative adverbs. Before 
he decorates his despatches with words 
like “alwa 


consult histor) 


of the past decade 





and “never,” he should 








A very cursory course 
of reading will show him that the United 
States were not “always ” conspicuous for 
conduct more righteous than that of their 
treaty associates. They have theoretically 
separated themselves of late years, it is 
true, from the net of nations which holds 
Japan helplessly in its meshes. But there 
was a time when they experienced no in- 
convenient pricks of conscience by fol- 
lowing a different policy. Why, again, 
should Mr. HUpBARD go out of his way to 








proclaim that “we have never disturbed 
Japan’s neighbours, India, China, Burmah, 
Korea, or the weaker divisions of Asia” 2 
The statement is untrue with regard to 
Korea, since of the very few Western | 
Powers that sent expeditions against the 
hermit kingdom, America was one. She 
did not interfere much with Korea’s 
boundaries, indeed, but that can scarcely 
be placed to her credit. As for the merit 
of not disturbing India, we take it that 
America’s forbearance in this respect esta- 
blishes a claim upon British, rather than 
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upon Japanese, gratitude; and in respect 
of China, discretion ought to have coun- 
selled silence at least. We cannot sup- 
pose that Mr. Hupparp in penning this 
report had any intention of drawing in- 
vidious contrasts between the policy of his 
country and that of Great Britain in the 
Orient. It is owing doubtless to unfortun- 
ate inadvertence that his despatch seems 
to imply some such purpose. The whole 
gist of the document is to urge Ame- 
rican manufacturers to take steps for 
appropriating to themselves the share 
now enjoyed by England in Japan’s im- 
port trade. They have, he thinks, “an 
honorable right” to do this, and the 
“supineness ” which makes them hold aloof 
isas regrettable in his eyes as “the sad 
decadence of the American merchant 
marine” which impedes their enterprise. 
Very good advice this, and we hope that 
Mr. HUBBARD’S countrymen will follow it 
vigorously. But, while offering England 
as a model, why speak of her “ holding the 
balance of trade against Japan with iron 
hand?” There is no “iron hand” in the 
ase at all, unless Mr. HUBBARD means to 





pun, which we question. Japan supplies 
her wants in whatever markets suit her 
best. She consults her own convenience 
entirely and is under no sort of pressure, 
so far, at any rate, as E 








gland is concern- 
ed. A similar criticism applies to the 
spurious enthusiasm which Mr. HUBBARD. 
endeavours to excite in respect of imports. 
His remarks on this subject must have 
done violence to his own discrimination. 





she 


“It will be noted with surprise,” 
says, ‘that while Great Britain boasts of 
ng the birth-place of ‘free-trade,’ as 
recognised by political economists, it is 
a fact that the United States admits 
free of all duties more Japan exports 
through her ports than the entire sum 
total of both the exports and imports of 
Japan and England.” Certainly that is a 
fact. But instead of showing, as Mr. 
Heprarp evidently intends, that England 
is less liberal than the United States, it 
shows exactly the opposite. The United 
ates levies no duties upon silks and teas 
simply because such imports do not com- 








pete with any articles of home production. 
There is not the least give and take about 
her policy of protection. Should it hap- 
pen to-morrow that a prospect of profitable 
sericulture or tea-growing was discerned 
in some part of America, the tariff would 
be immediately altered so as to foster the 
home industry, without regard to the in- 
terest of Japan or any other Power. Eng- 
land’s tariff, on the other hand, is purely 
for purposes of revenue. Her aim is to 
tax articles of luxury and admit articles of 
necessity duty free. 





Japan's principal 
es of export happen to fall under the 
former category, but no honest political 
capital can be made out of such an acci- 
dent. America purchases the lion’s share 
of Japan’s exports, and consequently en- 
joys in Japan something of the consider- 


ation which a dealer always shows towards 
a good client. But surely the fact that 
the wealthy American people like Japanese 
teas and Japanese silks is not a reproach 
to other peoples whose tastes are different. 
Mr. HusBarp seems to think that it is. 
“Other peoples,” he writes, “sell largely 
to, but buy lightly and warily from, Japan.” 
Does he mean to claim for his country the 
doubtful credit of buying recklessly? If 
not, why does he call the transactions of 
Divested of 
these frothy phrases, however, the Report 
contains advice worth noting. Mr. Hus- 
BARD, in fact, tells American manufac- 
turers precisely what British officials are 
telling British manufactures; a more 
earnest effort to consult the tastes and 
wants of Eastern consumers is the great 
desideratum. it will, perhaps, salve the 
wounded feelings of some of the English 
merchants in this settlement to learn that 
Mr. Hupsarp gives them credit for the 
very wakefulness and versatility in which 
their own officials find them deficient. But, 
after all, it is only a question of varying 
standards. To French merchants the 
British official is a model for their own 
officials. To American officials the British 
manufacturer is a pattern for his American 
competitor. By our officials the German 
merchant's enterprise is quoted as an 
incentive to their countrymen. To British 
traders the activity of nearly every foreign 
official seems preferable to the conserva- 
tive prudence of their own. And so on 
through all the gamut. There is nothing 
new, however, in what Mr. HuppArD 


other nations “wary?” 


says of his countrymen’s indifference 
to Japanese markets. The same cri- 
ticism has been written and spoken 
often before. We are only surprised to 
learn that American manufactures can be 
laid down in Japan as cheaply as the 
same class of English goods. This may 
to true of such things as machines, in 
which the American manufacturer espe 
cially excels. But if it be generally true, 
we should have to believe either that the 
whole profits of America’s protective tariff 
go into the pockets of employers, or that 
the inferiority of English manufacturing 
processes is very great. If, as American 
economists themselves declare and as 
reason compels us to expect, the effect of 
a protective tariff is to raise wages—in 
other words, if the increase in the price 
of protected manufactures is not entirely 
absorbed by employers of labour but 
shared, in whatever proportion, between 
employers and employed—then it is hard 
to sce how protected manufactures can be 
olfered in foreign markets as cheaply as 
the manufactures of free-trade countries. 
In that direction, we suspect, is to be 
sought the real reason of America’s com- 
parative exclusion from Japanese markets. 
We have too much belief in the enterprise 
of her manufacturers to suppose that, 
though able to compete on equal terms 
with their German and British rivals, they 
have been waiting all these years to make 





the effort. 
Original from 
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THE “ PLAINMELLER.” 


HE recent finding of a Naval Court on] 
the supposed loss of the Plainmeller | 
suggests the old question—Is it advisable 
to legislate for the amount of cargo that 
should be considered a maximum load fora 
vessel in terms of her displacement or net 
register tonnage? Experts are now pretty 
well agreed that the only way of estimating 
the tonnage which a vessel should carry, 
and at the same time of preventing ships 
specially constructed from carrying more 
cargo than the laws contemplate, would 
be to base the estimate on the dis- 
placement. This could be effected by 
rendering it compulsory on every vessel 
to be registered, surveyed, and measured, 
and further rendering it penal to load 
beyond maximum mean draught, which 
could always be easily checked by com- 
pelling the scale of feet to be painted at 
each side, as is the custom now. The 
probable consequence of such a measure 
from a commercial point of view, is another 
matter. Evidently the carrying capacity 
of British vessels would thus be limited 
to a fixed standard, and they would be 
placed at a certain disadvantage w/s-a-vts 
ships of other nationalities. Their freight 
would be necessarily higher than it nowis, 
and rivals would inevitably take advantage 
of this by reducing their rates so that 
the amount they carried in excess of 
British craft of the same tonnage would 
just allow them to run their vessels at a 
bare profit, and thus compel the British to 
run theirs at a loss or abandon competi- 
tion. From this point of view it seems as 
though we must still continue to rely on 
the judgment of the masters of vesscls. 
Further, the mere fact of a ship being 
liable to inspection and delay would act as 
adeterrent to merchants, and it is more 
than probable that a large portion of what 
is now carried by British vessels would be 
transferred to foreign bottoms, while the 
additional security provided by such a 
measure would be entirely lost sight of. 
It is only when some disaster, such as that 
which has presumably occurred to the 
Plainmeller, is fresh in people's minds 
that they are likely to recognise the 
necessity of any provision being made 
against it. As time removes the imme- 
diate sense of such necessity, so does the 
public become less tolerant of any restric- 
tion such as this limit of cargo-carrying 
capacity would impose. 

A portion of the enquiry in the Platn- 
meller’s case appears to have been directed 
towards some features with respect to 
carrying coal. These have probably es- 
caped the attention of the public and 
of shippers. The evidence went to show 
that there exists an element of danger 
in the coal-carrying trade which has 
hitherto been but little considered. A 
vessel is liable to be damaged through the 
generation of gas from the coal she is carry. 


light and somewhat gassy, and this latter 
quality is exhibited by the Poronai coal to 
an exceptionaldegree. It is alsovery easily: 
ignited. On board one of the vessels of 
war comprising the British Squadron lately 
in this Port, a slight explosion, attributed 
to coal gas, is reported to have taken 
place. In another vessel, during the ope- 
ration of coaling, men were affected by 
the gas generated while trimming. A kind 
of stupor was produced. Several men 
complained, and one was so overcome 
that he had to be dragged out into the open 
air. It was subsequently found necessary 
to keep watch when anyone went inside 
the bunkers, and to ascertain, from time 
to time, that he was safe. 

Apparently some ships carrying coal 
have not even ventilators to get rid of 
gases superficially generated. Generally, 
too, no tubes are fitted for taking tempe- 
ratures, and no arrangements at all appear 
to be made for ventilating the lower sur- 
face of the coal. In the case of the Plain- 
meller, the coal was received on board 
wet, in which condition it would be more 
likely, especially if at the bottom, to be- 
come heated and to generate gas. Vessels 
engaged in the coal-carrying trade in 
British waters are compelled, in certain 
ports, to keep their hatches uncovered 
while in harbour so as to ensure good 
ventilation and a ready escape for any 
gas that may have been evolved. It is 
also compulsory that they should be fitted 
with ventilators. Further, the Pla/nmedler's 
coal, having been wet, may have contri- 
buted to the overloading of the vessel in 
a degree not easily estimated. This would 
be more especially the case if the coal was 
very small or dusty, such as a considerable 
portion of Japanese coal often is. In that 
event, estimates based on the displacement 
of the vessel, presuming the coal to be dry 
when weighed, would evidently be more 
or less misleading. In fact 13 tons were 
allowed by the Japanese officials on that 
account, Another noticeable point is that 
the enquiries made seem to have ignored 
the possibility of the cargo shifting, and 
thus causing a dangerous list. Pro- 
bably the Naval Court believed the hold 
to have been completely filled with coals. 

On the whole, the finding will doubtless 
have struck the mercantile community as 
somewhat bald. It was not proved that the 
unfortunate ship was actually overloaded ; 
but only that there is strong presumptive 
evidence to that effect. Moreover, no opin- 
ion was given as to where she might be 
searched for the most reasonable 
chance of success supposing her to be still 
afloat. Again, the questions asked with 
respect tothe displacement of the vessel, 
and what should be considered a safe maxi- 
mum cargo to carry fora given displace- 
ment, elicited very little information that 
could be considered trustworthy as a guide 
in loading, but tended rather to show that 
in practice the maximum load of a vessel 


with 





ing. Japanese coal is generally Speaking 
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The estimates given varied from twice the 
register tonnage, inclusive of bunker coal 
and stores requisite for the voyage, to 
twice the register tonnage, plus bunker 
coal and plus a certain surplus, fixed, in 
the case of the /atnmeller, at 200 tons. 
In other words, while some persons held 
that 2,392 tons would be a sufficient load, 
others thought that 2,744 tons might be 
safely carried—a difference of 352 tons. 
In works on naval architecture, the maxi- 
mum load is put at from one and a half to 
twice the register tonnage, inclusive of 
Again, referring to Tables 
for Freeboard by LLoyp’s Register, as 
quoted at the Inquiry, it appears that the 
Plainmeller should have had a freeboard 
of 5 ft. 4 in., giving as co-efficient of fine- 
ness .75, and as reserve of buoyancy 29.5 
per cent. According to one witness, called 
as an expert, the reserve of buoyancy of 
the Plainmeller was 29} “inches” when 
carrying 2,550 tons of cargo (inclusive of 
bunker coal). This, he said, would give her 
5 fect and $ an inch of freeboard, and an 
additional 100 tons of cargo (or a total of 
2,050 tons) would have reduced her re- 
serve of buoyancy to 10 “inches.” The 
same witness, in a subsequent statement, 
spoke of the vessel as having 20 “inches” 
of reserve buoyancy, with a total cargo of 
2,552 tons, and a freeboard of 5 feet 4 
inches. The discrepancy is not surprising 
in view of the fact that mental calculations 
were involved. But the method of esti- 
mating the reserve of buoyancy by inches 
is perplexing. 


bunker coal. 


If the witness meant to 
speak of per centage, not of inches, the 
variation in his statements becomes very 
glaring. If, on the other hand, he really 
spoke of inches, an easy calculation shows 
that he placed the reserve of buoyancy at 
only 15 per cent. of the displacement, 
which is considerably below the lowest limit 
considered safe by competent authorities. 

The teaching of experience is that three 
heavy seas generally follow each other in 
succession, after which there is a series of 
smaller waves, and then a repetition of 
three large ones. In considering the be- 
haviour of a vessel laden, as the Plain- 
meller is almost proved to have been, to 
close on 2,700 tons, with a reserve of 
buoyancy probably less than 20 per cent., 
the crushing force of a heavy wave is 
easily conceived. And when three such 
waves struck her consecutively, as they 
certainly did during the storm, it is more 
than probable that the hatches were broken 
in or their wedges displaced, or that, the 
helmsman having been washed away, the 





ship became helpless, even if the super- 


added weight did not itself suffice to make 
her founder. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
——+ 


THE AMERICAN BOARD OF MISSIONS 


To THe Epitor oF tHe “ Japan Matt.” 
Str,—In view of a brief editorial in a laic 
issue of your paper, concerning the annual meeting 
of the American Board of Missions recently held 
in the United States, and the theological question 
at that time discussed—a question which you say 
was discussed with much bitterness by the conten- 








ding parties in a session that was stormy—I think 
it only right that [should send you the following 
for publication. 1g of the Ame- 
rican Board was held the present year in Des 
Moines, Iowa. ‘The fowa State Register, a daily 
paper of that city, 
entire proceedings of the Board while in session. 
It also published two or three short editorials con 
cerning the meetings. Its editorial of October 
8th, 1886, is headed “The Board's Important 
Day " and reads as follows :— 








The annual me 


gave full daily reports of the 


“ Yesterday was the important day of the session 
of the Board, as it brought up for discussion and 
practical settlement the question w 
gravely theatened the harmony and fellowship of 
the Church. [had about it all the dignity and 
greatness of a day that is to live tory 
discussion was one worthy, in intellectual suengils 
and moral courage and courtesy, of any council ot 
militant or political boly in the world. It was 
approached with a noble spirit on both sides that 
gave from the first assurance of final harmony anc 
Never were brave hearts kinder or 





has so 





he 


h 








good feeling. 
t 
U 

every speaker determined to cherish the Church and 
its harmony, could not fail in resulting as it did, 
‘The two opinions were maintained with eq ial 





ve hearts braver. The discussion, begun with 





ssort of benediction resting upon it, and y 











fervour, grace, and power, and the <peeches w 
neatly all of them, of an oratory equal to the tra 
tions of the Church and equal to the expectations of 








the au 
inspired, eloquence seemed to touch the tongue of 


more than one of the speakers, while there was 





scarcely one among them all who did not honour 





the ecrasion, Agitation and discussion among 
such men can only result in helping any Church or 
ennobling any cause; for the eloquence and the 


powers of the speakers were not ay impressive nor 





as great in the eyes of those who heard and saw, 





nor so ¢ 
Christian spirit and knightly tenderness and care 
with which all who spoke treated the others. It was 
anoble and a very beautiful example of brotherly 
love suchas men are seldom given to show and people 
are seldom given to see, The outside world may 
see in a debate so serious and so exciting in fact, 
and yet so conducted that every speech had in it 
the beauty and supplication of a prayer, how Chris- 
tian brethren may disagree in conscience and yet 
not in the least separate in love and good-will. 
Even unbelievers are made unconsciously and un- 
willingly to see and feel the divine power in Chris- 
tian men which enables them to join in sucha 
discussion as that of yesterday. 


tolling over those listening, as the 








“The debate closed with a victory for the old 
faith, in the decision of the Board, that was in- 
evitable from the first, But the advocates of the 
new belief have no reason to feel that their cause 
made a puny showing in any respect yesterday. 
‘The speeches in its favour were masterly and pro- 
found, and the sympathy and applause with which 
a large portion of the audience heartily responded 
showed adeep and very strong sentiment in its 
It showed the popular strength of it to be 
surprising, and its advocates left with all who 





favour. 





heard them an impression of their own since 
and their unshaking loyalty to the Church, 
“The day was great in other things also. Such 
days as this seldom come in any arena, however 
intellectual or exalted, It will leave its maik per- 
manently, and the literature of the Church and the 
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nee. The live coal of inspiring, if not of] 


history of the progress of the Christian religion 
will carry down to time more than one page in 
record of this memorable day at Des Moines.” 


How much storminess and bitterness there may 








ebeen in newspaper discussions of this ques- 
jon 1 do not know, but so far as the discussion at 








he annual meeting of “The Board ” is concerned 
there seems to have been neither. 
Respectlully yours, J.LA. 


Kobe, November 23d, 1886. 


HIGHER MIDDLE SCHUOLS. 
See 

otirication No. 3 or THe DerartMent or 

Stare vor Epvcarion. 








In accordance with Act, IV, of Imperial Or- 
dinance No. XV., relating to the Middle School 
Regulations, the location and districts of Higher 
Middle Schools have been established as follows. 

Morr Ariyort, 
Minister of State for Education, 
wember 3ath, 1886. 





‘Tue Location anp Districts oF HIGHER 

Mippe Scnoor: 

Act. L—The districts of Higher Middle Schools 
have been fixed as fellows :— 





1 Division: City of Tokyd, Prefecture of Kana- 
gawa, Prefecture of Saitama, Prefecture of Chiba, 
Prefecture of Ibaraki, Prefecture of Gumma, Pre 
re of Tochiki, Prefecture of Aichi, Prefecture 
of Shizuoka, Prefecture of Vamanashi, and Pre- 
ecture of Nagano. 














2d Division s 
f Bukust 
Aomori, P 
of Akita. 

3/d Division:—City of Kyéto, City of Osaka, 
Prefecture of Hydzo, Prefecture of Mie, Prefec- 
ure of Shiga, Prefecture of Gilu, Prefecture of 
i, Picfecture of Slimane, Prefecture of Oka- 
Prefecture of Miro-hima, Prefecture of 


Prefecture of Miyagi, Prefecture 
ma, Prefecture of Iwate, Prefecture of 
feciure of Yamagata, and Prefecture 




















ni, Prefecture of Wakayama, Prefecture 
Mf Toleust 
lure of Kéchi. 

4th Division: —Prefecture of N 


ma, Prefecture of Ehime, and Prefec- 








ata, Prefec- 








lure of Fukui, Prefecture of Ishikawa, and Prefec- 
ture of Toyama. 
silt Division Prefecture of Nagasaki, Prefec- 


ture of Fukuoka, Prefecture of Oita, Prefecture of 
Suga, Kumamoto, Prefecture of 
Miyazaki, and Prefecture of Kagoshima. 

Act. 1L—The situation of Higher Middle Schools 
shall be in Tokyé for the rst Divison, in Kydto 
for the 3rd Division, and in Kanazawa for the 
4th Division, The situation of the schools for the 
znd and 5ih Divisions will be hereafter fixed. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE 
JOURNALS. 
at 
THE “NORMANTON” AFFAIR. 





(Translated from the 


chi Nichi Shimbun.) 





Asrepeatedly mentioned in thesecolumns, twenty: 
five of our countrymen and countrywomen perished 
at the time of the wreck of the steamship Norman. 
ton, while the eaptain and crew, who were under 
the’ obligation of rescuing the passengers, saved 
their own lives with one’ single exception, and 
moreover, were absolved of all blame by the 
Naval Court of Inquiry at Kobe. We have as 
frequently printed out that these are facts of a 
very suspicious nature. ‘The unhappy fate of the 
(venty-five passenperscould not but excitedeep feel- 
ings of compassion. We have accordingly appealed 
to public sentiment by discussing this affair in our 
columns, and we are glad to state that our request 
for subscriptions has been responded to to the ex- 
tent of several thousand yen. But, on the other 
hand, we regret to say that our original expecta- 
tion has been disappointed by various acts of 
Irv J ignorance on the part of a ceitain 





























portion of the public, There are some who, in the 


excess of their compassion for the dead, and dis- 
satisfaction with Captain Drake's conduct. to- 
wards them, regard the English in general with 
unfriendly feelings, and even attempt to retaliate 
on the captain personally, while certain. other 
people propose to bind themselves not to have any 
business transactions with Englishmen; and there 
even are some who attempt or have ‘attempted 
to apply to Her Britannic Majesty's Repre- 
sentative in Japan to revoke the judgment of the 

Naval Court of Inquiry instituted at Her Majesty’s 
Consulate, and who, moreover, wish him to inter- 
fere with’ the criminal proceedings already in- 
stitited in the British Consulate at Kobe. The 
result of such actions cannot but be the creation 
of unpleasant feelings between the people of the two 
countries and of much friction in the telations now 
existing between the two Governments. In view 
of these circumstances, we almost regret that we 
have at all lent our columns for the discussion of 
the affair under consideration. That was not the 
end we ourselves or our readers looked forward 
to. What we expected of the public in general 
was that it should pity the fate of our unfortunate 
countrymen and countrywomen, and appeal to 
humanity and justice in ‘reference to the inhuman 
trealment they underwent. Our original object 
was not by any means to stir up popular feclings 
of resentment, or to cause those feelings to be 
directed against Englishmen in general. We 
therefore, regret exceedingly that some persons 
have misunderstood our original intentions and are 
attempting, or have attempted, imprudent and ill- 
advised action, 

In demanding redress of a wrong, one ought to 
e sure that his own conduct is free of blame. To 
relurn wrong for wrong is not the way in which a 
remedy ought be obtained in civilized society. In 
the English law of equity, itis laid down ‘as the 

st principle, that, in demanding justice one must 

© with clean and pure hands; or in other 
words, one must be upright before demanding 
other people to be so. In cases like the present 
steps must be taken to soothe the spirits of the de- 
parted and to assist their surviving relatives. We 
have not only expressed our approval of this but 
have not shrank from offering our services for the 
furtherance of such an object. With regard to the 
legal side of the question, there are proper methods 
by which the business must be conducted; and those 
methods are: firsily, to bring a criminal accusation 
against Captain Drake in a British Consular Court, 
and, secondly, to institute actions for damages 
gainst the owner and master of the lost ship. 
1 minal case hay been brought by the Japa- 
nese Government, and proceedings have already 
been opened; while steps are being taken by the 
relatives of the drowned to bring on private suits. 

Thus, while on one hand measures have been 
taken to render help to the suffering relatives of 
the dead, steps have been taken on the other hand 
to obtain justice. At this stage of the affair, we 
have simply to await the result of the trial. Should 
the judgment happen to be unsatisfactory, appeal 
can be inde to the British Supreme Court, and in 
case justice is still unobtainable, the case may be 
brought before the House of Lords. The road for 
the obtaining of justice is thus open to us. We 
mean to avail ourselves of this road for the accom- 
plishment of our object, and our efforts will not 
cease until full justice is obtained. But, on the 
other hand, we are extremely sorry to state that 
some people expect to demand diplomatic in- 
terference in judicial affairs, in which even Her 
Majesty the Queen cannot interfere, and that an 
arrogant address has even been presented for this 
purpose. With regard to the attempt con- 
iemplated by a certain class of people to resort to 
force instead of waiting for the conclusion of the 
criminal prosecution, we are determined to oppose 
such an attempt with all our might. Not only is 
calculated to hinder the accomplishment of our 
object by legal means, but it will also serve 
invite the ridicule of both the native and 
‘n public, and to purchase the indignation of 
foreigners. We shall, however, spare no trouble 
in order to give help to the relatives of the twenty- 
five wrecked passengers, and to obtain satisfaction 
in both the criminal and civil cases. 





































































THE SEARCH FOR THE “NORMANTON” 





(Translated from Special Correspondence of the 
Mainichi Shimbun.) 





At fifty minutes past four p.m. the 20th Novem- 
ber, the steamer, Tairin Maru, which had been 
despatched to the scene of the wreck of the Nor- 
manton to conduct a search for the sunken vessel, 
arrived at Katsuura, Kii, on the sea coast to the 





south of Nachisan, “It was reported that oil had 
been observed flo ting on the surface of the sea in 
Original from 
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the vicinity of an island named indifferently Tera- 
shima and Yamanarishima, one of a small group of 
islands off Komagasaki on the north and Misaki on 
the south. Preparations were made to commence 
operations as early as might be on the following 
day. ‘wo residents of the locality, named Nitta 
Shdemon and Kanuji Toda were taken as guides, 
and others named Uchida Kumeichi and Seto 
Monzo were also requested to join the ship, in con- 
sequence of their acquaintance with the adjacent 
coast, and because of their knowledge of the spot 
where the oil was to be found. At7 a.m, a start 
was made, the party consisting of Messrs. Kuroda, 
Counsellor; Iwasaki, Marine Bureau; Ichikawa, 
Mizuno, Konishi, ‘Tahara, Matsumoto, loca 
officials ; with several representatives of the press 
Messrs. M. Squire and Tanaka, of the Marine 
Bureau remained on shore and directed the move- 
ments of the steamer from a commanding position 
on the headland known as Nomitori. ‘The place 
where the oil had been observed is about one and 
a fourth ri distant from Terashima, bearing a little 
to the south of east of thatisland, and is spread over 
an area of about two cho. By the inexperienced 
eye the presence of the oil could not be de 
tected, but to persons of experience it was at 
once apparent, from the comparative calmness 
of the sea at this spot. Directed by signals from 
Nomitori, the steamer reached the spot in about 
half an hour, but at once proceeded to the reef of 
Shakushi in order to take off a party that had been 
sent to examine this place, whete the Normanton is 
supposed to have struck. After about an hour’s 
delay the vessel returned to the neighbourhood of 
the oil. Strong grounds existed for believing that 
this tract of oil really indicated the spot where the 
Normanton lay. In the first place, the fishermen 
fof the locality who have been frequently in the 
vicinity of the place, never observed the oil before 
the 2gth of October, when the Vormanton was 
lost; the bottom is muddy not rocky at this 
particular point. In the second place, Tomydmi- 
saki, which bears a lighthouse, projects consi 
derably into the sea, and two large rocks with 
the reef of Shakushi which extend outwards from 
the headland resemble very much Kashinozaki, 
Oshima, where there are similarly two rocks and 
the reef of Kamse. Further, according to the 
statements of the crew of the Normanton, they 
were unable to see the light when about to 
leave the ship in the boats. Now the light on 
Misaki is invisible from a point one cho on the 
landward side of the oil tract, but becomes visible 
one cho on the seaward side of the field. [t was 
determined therefore to examine the spot. The 
divers on board the Tairiu Maru were divided 
into three parties, the first of whom went down at 
9 a.m. and remained below for 18 minutes, de- 
scending again at 9.30 a.m. and coming up at 
9.40. The second party went down at 9 a.m, 
came up at 9.18, went down at 9.24 a.m. and 
came up at 9.37. The third party descended 
at 9.30 am. and reappeared at 9.47 a.m. 
One of the divers named Ikumatsu reported, when 
he came up at 4.42 a.m., that he had seem’some- 
thing which he thought to be the mast of a ship, 
but in the attempt to get nearer the object he hurt 
his arm and had to give up the endeavour. Im- 
mediately on this becoming known, the foreman, 
Masuda Mankichi, sent intelligence to the Tatriz 
Maru, and Councillor Kuroda, Mr. Ariyoshi and 
your correspondent proceeded to the place where 
the divers were at work. On asking for further 
information, we were told by the diver that he 
had seen a white object which he believed to be 
amast-head, though on the other hand it might 
possibly bea variety of medusa. Two other de- 
scents were afterwards made, two divers going 
down at 10.18 a.m. reappearing at 10.28 a.m. ; 
descending again at 10.33 a.m, and coming up at 
10.41, 10.44, 10.55, and 11.04 a.m. respectively. 

After coming up the last time a diver named 
Renoske said he had certainly seen the painted top 
of a mast. On learning this Councillor Kuroda 
signalled the fact to the Tatriu Maru, and cheers 
were given, After a rest operations were resumed 
about half-past twelve, and it was found that the 
oil was certainly rising from the bottom, and by 
means of ropes it was determined that some ob- 
struction lay below. Between 2 and 3 o'clock the 
Tairiu Maru steamed up to the spot and took 
soundings; seven casts of the lead showing the 
following depths :— 40, 50, 54) 495 48) 49, 49 hiro 
(one hivo is equal to about 5 English feet), [twas 
intended to further examine the spot where the 
rope had become attached, but the sky become 
cloudy after about three o'clock and operations had 
to be suspended for the day, the place being 
marked by a b Tt seems that the apparatus 
brought for diving purposes is servicable only to 
the depth of 30 iiro, and as the soundings indicate 
about 50 hivo, it was considered advisable to 
employ skilful divers and endeavour by means of 
ropes to determine the position of the ship. 
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FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION. 
= gu 
A History or THE CURRENCY. 


(Continued from 20th November.) 

Shortly afterwards (in June) the Councillor 
Okuma returned to Tékyd, but, although a scheme 
had been matured for dealing with spurious 
money, yet the Government still had not time to 
| reply tothe foreign Representatives. In July all 
officials above the fifth rank were summoned to 
‘Tékyd and a conference was held. His Majesty 
| attended in person and placed before the meeting 
|a series of questions, and invited the opinion of 
|the members of the Conference with regard to 
| reforms in matters concerning finance and foreign 
intercourse. The measures to be adopted in the 
| matter of counterfeit gold and silver, namely the 
steps to be taken to prohibit the private coining of 
money and to put a stop to the circulation of 
spurious coins constituted the first article in the 
Imperial list. The records of the Conference 
having been destroyed it is impossible to ascertain 
what answer it was finally decided to make to the 
questions put by the Mikado on the subject of the 
measures to be adopted in the matter of spurious 
coins. We are able, however, by studying the pur- 
port of a Government decree relating to this subject, 
which was issued after the Conference had termi- 
nated, and from a knowledge of the general state 
of affairs at that time, to form an idea as to the 
[nature of the reply submitted by the Conference. 
| Below we give the wording of the decree for pur- 
poses of reference. It is dated July the 7th, 1869:— 
“ Gold and silver coins form an important part 
of the wealth of a country, and it is by their aid 
| that the four classes of the people are enabled to 
maintain a living, Wehave been informed that, 
of late, quantities of spurious money have been 
privately coined and have been circulated athome 
and abroad, and, what is still worse, that money- 
exchangers have privately fixed market rates of 
exchange at which transactions are carried on in 
this spurious money. These acts constitute a 
defiance of the laws of the country, and in future 
not only bankers but ordinary merchants, who 
carry on transactions in spurious coin, will be 
\severely punished. Should such offenders be 
discovered in the act, they may be arrested 





























at once by anybody, and information shall 
be given to the authoritie 
By this time the Foreign Representatives were ex 






| tremely annoyed at the delay that had taken pla 
| with regard to the measures to be adopted in the 
case of the inferior money, and expressed a desire 
to confer at once with the Prime Minister and the 
other Ministers of State and discuss the steps to be 
taken in this matter. They had submltted to the 
government previously, through Terajima ‘T6z6, 
the Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, a memo- 
randum giving a general summary of the ques- 
tions to be discussed. This document was as 
follows :— 

“ Memorandum giving a summary of the points 
to be discussed in dealing with the spurious coinage 
now in circulation in Japan (13th of August, 1869). 

“As commerce is considerably interfered with 
by the indiscriminate circulation in Japan of good 
and inferior gold coins, the Foreign Representa- 
tives request an interview with their Excellencies 
Sanjo, the Prince Minister; Iwakura, the Vice 
Prime Minister; and Sawa, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, in order that measures may be taken 
in regard to the following points. 

“1. Hitherto the 1 du silver and 2 bu gold 
prices coined by the Mikado’s Goveonment, by 
the Shogunate, and by the various clans have 
formed the currency of Japan. We request that the 
Mikado’s Government should, until they have 
issued a new and suitable currency and have sub- 
stituted it for the coins now in circulation, gua- 
rantee that the present coins shall circulate without 
hindrance throughout the Empire. 

“2, We request that in the payments to the Go- 
vernment of land-tax and all otler taxes, whether 
by foreigners or by Japanese, there should be no 
hindrance to the employment of the 1-bz silver 
and 2.bu gold pieces, and that the Government 
should undertake to receive them in such pay- 
ments.”” 

"3, We request that Your Excellencies should 
clearly state to the Foreign Representatives in the 
forthcoming conference details of the steps, &c., 
|which the Mikado'’s Government has decided to 
|take with regard to the coinage of Japanese coins,” 

“The Minister for Foreign Affairs and the 
| Finance Minister have promised to furnish the 

Foreign Representatives with explanations on the 

jabove points, but three months have already 
passed without their doing this. We therefore 
press the maiter again on your attention,” 

On the receipt of this memorandum from the 















































British Minister, the Government fixed upon the 
gth as the day ‘for the conference. On that day 
Sanjo, Prime Minister; Iwakura, Councillor cf 
State; Sawa, Minister for Foreign Affairs ; Tera. 
jima, Vice-Minister for Foreign Afiairs ; Okuma, 
Vice-Minister for Finance ; and Ito, Secretary of 
the Finance Department; and the Plenipotentiaries 
of England, France, America, Germany, and Italy 
met in conference at ‘Takanawa to consult upon 
the measures to be taken with regard to the 
spurious coins in this country. ‘The general pur- 
port of the questions put by the Foreign Plenipo. 
tentiaries and of the answers given by the Japanese 
officials was as follows 

Question—* What final answer have you de- 
cided to give to the memorandum of points of dis 
cussion relating to the measures to be adopted in 
the matter of the counterfeit coins, which we lately 
ubmitted to you through His Excellency Tera- 
jima?” 

Answer— The circulation of spurious money 
is not a question that affects foreigners only. It is 
one that demands attention in the interests of the 
Japanese people also. It is an evil resulting from 
the corrupt Government of the Shogunate, and it 
is, therefore, unnecessary at the present time to 
offer any explanation of ‘it beyond what is already 
known.” The Government has already issued de- 
crees all over the country strictly prohibiting the 
circulation of this money.” 

Q.—* This is the first time that we have heard of 
the Japanese Government having prohibited the 
circiilation of spurious coin.” 

A.— The circulation of counterfeit coin has al- 

ways been prohibited in our country, but, as of 
late years such coin has circulated in several parts 
of the country, we have issued a decree to the 
effect that, in future, all who violate the decree of 
prohibition will Le severely punished. ‘The issue 
of this decree has not, however, been notified to 
Your Excellencies.” 
Q.—* The coinage of spurious money certainly 
took place when the Government of the Shogunate 
was in a declining state, but will your Govern- 
ment venture to assert that the coinage of spurious 
money has not also taken place to a large extent 
even lately?” 

A.— The origin of the evil_is certainly to be 
found in the latter days of the Shogunate.” 

Q.—" What is the purport of the decree strictly 
prohibiting the circulation of counterfeit coin?” 

A.— Itis a decree to the effect that the circula- 
tion of spurious coin is extremely harmful; that it 
is, theretore, strictly prohibited ; and that for the 
future anyone who disobeys this prohibitive decree 
will be punished by the laws of the country.” 

Q.—* How many kinds of these so-called coun- 
terfeit coins are there ?”” 

A.—‘ All the coins coined by the various clans 
are counterfeit.” 

Q.—“In your reply of the other day it was 
stated that the only clans which coined counterfeit 
money were the two clans of Aidzu and Sendai.” 

A.— Besides those the clans of Satsuma (Kago- 
shima), Chikuzen (Fukuoka), Aki (Hiroshima), 
kc., coined spurious money. ‘There may have been 
others too, besides these, that secretly issued 
counterfeit coins. Moreover, as spurious coins 
from Osaka and the Western Provinces have 
also come into general circulation, we have 
issued strict injunctions (against this issue) in 
those localities. We have also made enquiries 
of the clan authorities in Satsuma, Chikuzen, and 
Aki, Xc., and they all state in reply that there is 
no such thing now as the coining of spurious coins. 
The decay of Governmental power, consequent 
upon the unfortunately disturbed state of af- 
fairs existing in our country, has naturally fur- 
nished an opportunity for the ‘circulation of ‘spuri- 
ous money in all the large towns.” 

Q.— is this all you have to say in reply to our 
first question ?” 

All that we can do is to issue henceforth 
the strictest injunctions.” 

Q.—* Are there, or are there not, now, still in 
existence, counterfeit coins and debased’ money 
which have been privately coined by the various 
clans ?"” 

A.—There are none certainly in existence 
now.” 

Q.— Are there any spurious coins still in 
circulation among the people?” 

A.— Nearly all have been now withdrawn from 
circulation ?”” 

“Will your Government give us a written 
rantee that, for the future, no private coinage 
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|of spurious gold and silver coins shall be carried 


on either by the clans or by other persons; or 
will your Government, in case such coinage should 
take place, indemnify our countrymen for any 
losses they may sustain thereby ?”” 
A.—" If in the future such things do take place 
we shall _make enquiries of the clan authorities 
riginal fron 
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and afterwards take measures in accordance with 
the circumstances of the case.” 

Q—You will issue a decree strictly pro- 
hibiting, for the future, the circulation of spu- 
rious gold and silver coins, and everybody will be 
warned, but, if the clans secretly coin and circulate 
such spurious coins, will your Government indem- 
nify foreigners for the losses sustained thereby, 
or will it cause the clans tu indemnify them #” 

A—*In such cases it is not for our Government 
to assume the responsibility.” 

Q.— For instance, if pruof should be given of 
the coining, by the clans or by the people, of 
spurious gold and silver coins, will your Govern- 
ment undertake to exchange them or will it make 
the persons who have secretly coined them re- 
sponsible for such exchange?” 

A— Under such circumstances, of course, our 
Government will exchange them; but as Your 
Excellencies are thoroughly aware, the present 
state of atiairs is this,—tat only a very short time 
has elapsed since the troubles at Hakodate were 
quelled and that now for the first time the admini- 
stration of the country is conducted from one com. 
mon centre. His Majesty has determined to give 
leave of absence to all the daimios and to order their 
return to their respective provinces, but, as the ques- 
tion of dealing with the currency is one of the first 
importance, it is intended, before the retirement of 
the duimios to hold a general conference, and, 
until the conference has taken place, we cannot 
give a decided reply to your question.” 

.—" At our meeting last winter you informed 
us that Hakodate had then only just been 
tranquillized, and now again you tell us the same 
thing. The rebels who Hed there did not exceed 
2,000 men in number. Are the obstacles thus 
caused to your government so serious as you re- 
present them to be?” 

No reply. 

Q.—'In June last, when you prohibited the 
circulation of spurious money, you communicated 
this fact only to your own countrymen and gave 
no notice whatever to foreigners on the subject. 
‘This gives us cause for uneasiness.” 

A.— No fresh decree prohibiting the coinage 
and circulation of spurious money was ever issued. 
“The circulation of spurious money has always been 
an unlawful proceeding. We heard that money- 
lenders were dealing in counterfeit coins at certain 
rates fixed by them, and, of course, as we con- 
sidered that this was most’ improper conduct, we 

prohibited such dealings.” 

Q.— "There are foreigners who have already 
received several thousand yer worth of spurious 
coins, but would it not be a shame to cause them 
to suffer loss, without previously giving them 
notice of what might happen ?”” ; 

A.—"The reason why we did not previously 
issue any notice was that we were informed that no 
2 bu gold coins had passed into the possession of 
foreigners.” 

Oo At the two pots of Hydyo and Nagasaki 
the 2 bu gold piece is the chicf medium of trade, 
and it is false to say that none of these coins have 
come into the possession of foreigner 

A.— We shall coin new coins very shortly and 
shall afterwards give them in exchange for the 
counterfeit coins.” : 

Q.—In that case will your Government take in 
exchange the spurious 2 du gold pieces which 
foreigners have already received 2” 

A.— If amongst the 2 bu gold pieces coined by 
our Government there are any spurious coins, we 
will exchange them (for good money). 

«How do you propose to act with regard to 
ous money coined by the the clans?” 
That is no business of our Governmen| 

Q—" Japanese people have used the spurious 
coins coined by the clans to purchase steamers, 

uns, and numerous other articles, and foreigners 
have received them without suspicion; how can 
your Government rightfully refuse to exchange 
them? Several hundred riyo worth of 2 bu gold 
pieces coined by the clans, which are altogether 
debased coin, have been received. How is it that 
no previous notice of the fact that such coins were 
issued by the clans was given us?” : 

‘A.—" The first duty of merchants in conducting 
trade is to discriminate between good and bad 
gold and silver money? ‘ 

O—“At the time when, in 1862, the Treaty of 
Friendship was concluded between England and 
Japan, it was decided that the 1 61 silver coin 
should contain nine parts silver and one part alloy. 
In this matter, too, the Japanese Government has 
broken the Treaty.” 

A— The 1 éu silver coin was coined by the 
Shogunate and our Government has not changed 
the weight of it in the least. The coins have been 
minted exactly in accordance with the weight for- 
meily fixed.” 

‘A— If later on proofs are given of 1 bu silver 



















































































pieces having been secretly coined by the clans, 
will your Government exchange them f"” 

A—If reliable proofs are given we will ex- 
change them.” 

Q—*Your Government will exchange the 
spurious 1 du silver coin, but will not exchange the 
spurious 2 6 gold coin. Upon what principle 
does it act ?”" 

A.—* The weight of the 1b silver coin and that 
of the 2 bu gold cuin are very different; therefore 
we cannot exchange the 2 6u gold piece.” 

Q.—" There is nothing stated in the Treaty 
about issuing paper money, yet, without consulting 
the Foreign Representatives, you have issued it, 
‘This again causes us dissatisfaction.” 

A.— As we have frequently stated already in 
our Notifications, this was the result of the im- 
possibility of taking proper measures at a time 
when we were engaged in reforming our system of 
Government.” 

Q.— Are the 2 bu, 1 bu, and 2 shu pieces coins 
issued by your Government?” 

A.—* With the exception of the spurious money, 
it is, of course, an understood thing that they are 
all coins issued by our Government.” 

Q.— Foreigners, from the time of the Shogunate 
down tothe present time, have, without any suspi- 
cion, received the gold and silver money which has 
hitherto been in circulation. It is a real hardship 
for us that the Government will not exchange the 
spurious money which has been thus received in 
good faith, If you prohibit the circulation of in- 
ferior money you will interfere with trade; how 
would it be to fix a market rate of exchange for 
cach of the inferior gold and silver coins, and 
allow them to circulate at the values so fixed.” 

A.—" IL is necessary that we sheuld take de 
measures and put A stop to the circulation of 
debased coins, Even if a slight hindrance to com- 
merce is caused for a short time, we shall shortly 
issue new coins at Osaka and shall exchange them 
for the coins and paper notes hitherto in use ; when 
this has been done there will then be none of the 
evils that we see to-day resulting from the circula- 
tion of debased money,” 

Q.—" What steps are your Government going 
to Take with regard to the spurious coins which 
have up to the present been received by foreigners?” 

A.—‘It is not probable that all the money they 
hold is debased; our merchants will accept any of 
these coins which are good money. 

Q.—" What is the fineness of your so-called 2 du 
gold piece?”* 

A.—" This point has escaped our memory, but 
we will enquire and let you know afterwards. So 
far as we remember, in 1,000 parts there are some- 
thing like 120 parts of gold, and the rest is silver.” 

Q.—" Your Government declines to exc 
the debased coins, made by the clans, wh 
reigners have received, ‘This being the case, may 
we apply to the clans for indemnification P”” 

A.—" There are objections to that course, In 
those clans where there are proofs of secret coini 
our Government will make the strictest enqui 
and, if the fact is established, we will not fail 0 
take the necessary steps. 

Q.—* Will the exchange-shops at Yokohama 
only exchange gold notes, and will they decline to 
exchange the spurious money ?” 

A—" Yes; we have, however, taken strict mea- 
sures for preventing the issue of spurious coins, 
and shall not allow the circulation of them to ex- 
tend to the port of Yokohama, But we cannot 
exchange them. 

O.—* We cannot understand how you can make 
a distinction between coins publicly minted by 
your Government and these privately issued by 
the clans, 

A.—"' Terajima Tozo will make careful enquiries 
in the matter and will communicate with you later 
on? 

Q.—" What sort of 2 6 gold pieces may be 
correctly considered to be good coins and what 
sort of 2 be old pieces may be correctly regarded 
as spurious?” 

A.—“ Only merchants who are thoroughly ex- 
perienced in these matters can distinguish be- 
tween good and bad gold and silver coins.”” 

O.—* Do the coins made by the Imperial Go- 
vernment in early times, before the Restoration, 
circulate as currency? Do the coins made by the 
Shogunate circulate as currency? Again, by what 
Special marks is it possible to distinguish between 
money publicly coined by the government and that 
privately coined by the clans?” 

A.—* Without making a careful investigation 
we cannot explain these points.” 

Q.—In June last we drew up a list of im- 
portant questions relating to spurious coin and 
paper money, and this document was presented 



















































































in Osaka to H.E. Date, and in Tokyo to H.E. 
Higashiluze. ‘The matter has, however, been 





delayed up to the present moment, and even now 
we haye received no final reply. How is this?” 
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A.— At our next meeting we will give you a 
decided answer.” 

‘The Foreign Representatives expressed the hope 
that the next meeting would not, like the present 
meeting, end in idle discussion, but that the 
negotiations would result in some conclusion being 
arrived at. 

‘The Takanawa Conference on the subject of the 
measures to be adopted with regard to debased 
coins, of the proceedings of which the foregoing is 
a brief summary, was certainly the most trouble- 
some affair of that time, and if the explanations 
given by the Japanese Delegates had not been 
satisfactory, the adroit Foreign Representatives 
would certainly have demanded an indemnity. 
That fortunately this result did not happen is: due 
to the ability shown on that occasion by the 
Japanese negotiators, and we can imagine what an 
anxious task they must have had. 

On the 21st of the same month (August) a 
despatch was sent to the Foreign Representatives, 
giving, in accordance with the promise made 
previously at the Takanawa Conference, the result 
of an assay of the 2 6 gold piece.* 

On the 22nd the Government addressed enquiries 
to all the clans and instructed them to concert 
measures for strictly preventing the coining of 
spurious coins, and to report the result of their 
consultations. 

On the 27th they gave effect to the conclusions 
artived at ‘the Takanawa Conference and drew 
up, and notified to the Foreign Representatives 
and Consuls, a set of Regulations, consisting of 
five articles, for making enquiries and exchanging 
the spurious 2 dt gold pieces in the possession of 
foreigners residing in Japan. These Regulations 
were as follows:— 

“Regulations for exchanging 2 dx gold coins 
now inthe possession of foreigners resident in 
Japan. August 27th, 1869. 

.—"' This day, the’ 27th, the Foreign Represen- 
tatives will issue notifications to the subjects of 
their respective nations and instruct them to send 
in to-morrow, the 28th instant, statements of the 
amount of 2 6% 4in held by them. On the en- 
suing goth instant, the said coins in their pos- 
session must be handed in for examination to 
the Kanagawa Saibansho. Any person failing to 
produce the 2 du Ain in his possession for examina- 
tion on this day shall himself sustain whatever loss 
he may incur. 

“IL—Examining officers will be despatched to 
Hyogo, Osaka and Nagasaki by the New York 
when that vessel takes the next mails. The Foreign 
Representatives will communicate this fact to their 
Consuls residing at those ports, As soon as the 
New York arrives, notifications will at once be 
issued to the subjects of all nationalities, instructing 
them to furnish statements of the quantity of coin 
in their possession on the next day} after which a 
day will be fixed for the examination of the coins. 

“IIL—Examining officers will be at once des- 
patched by land to Niigata and Hakodate, and 
the Foreign Representatives will forward | des- 
patches to their Consuls and will make arrange- 
ments similar to those described above. 

“IV,—When the coins are being examined, or 
afterwards, should circumstances occur to give rise 
to a suspicion of frand, the books of the persons 
making application for the exchange of coins shall 
be examined. 

“V.—Coins, in respect to which proof exists 
that they have not been coined by Japanese sub- 
jeets, will not be exchanged.” 

On the same day that the Government issued the 
above Notification they instructed Kuze Jisaku, 
vice-Director of the Mint, to choose, from among 
the merchants who kept exchange shops in Toky6, 
several who were most experienced in distinguish- 
ing spurious gold and silver coins from good 
money and to cause them to proceed the same 
evening to Yokohama and hold an inspection of all 
the 2 6% gold pieces in the possession of foreigners 
residing in that place; and in four or five days the 
work of inspection was completed, There are no 
means now of ascertaining the number of dcbased 
2 bu pieces which were exchanged at the ports at 
that time in accordance with the five articles of the 
above-mentioned Notification as the papers have 
all been destroyed. 

As stated above, the Government adopted ener- 
getic measures in dealing with debased gold and 
silver coins, First of all they took steps with 
[regard to debased coins in the possession of 
foreigners resident in the ports, and afterwards 
they proceeded to take measures in regard to 
the debased money held by Japanese in the 
interior. ‘They issued a new decree} to all the Fu, 
Hon, and Ken authorities, ordering them to make 
estimates of all the spurious money in the posses- 
sion of Japanese in their respective jurisdictions, 
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and fixed November of the same year as the time 
for such estimates to be sent in to the Government, 
In the end, however, it was found to be impossible 
to carry out this decree, and accordingly, as every 
plan formed by the Government for dealing with 
the question failed, as a last_resource, the Senate 
was again consulted by the Emperor, who elicited 
opinions as to the proper steps to be taken (Oth of 
October, 1869). ‘The Imperial address was as 
follow 

“AL present spurious moncy is in circulation in 
the Empire, and, though We have frequently 
issued decrees strictly prohibiting such circulation, 
an efficient method of dealing with the matter has 
not yet been found. If the Government gives 
genuine money in exchange for these spurious 
coins, it will only facilitate fraud and encourage 
evil. If it at once puts a stop to the circulation of 
these coins, it will shat out good as well as bad 
coins, for there are a great many kinds, and such a 
proceeding would be contrary to all right principles. 
If it has ail the coins assayed and then buys them 
up at their respective market values, this would 
appear to be a just proceeding, but unless a 
satisfactory method of doing this is devised, such 
a measure would tend to create dissatisfaction. 
On the currency depends the welfare of the realm; 
and now that the evils caused by an inferior coinayse 
are so great, not only is confusion created in Out 
foreign trade, but the national power is also seri- 
ously weakened thereby. By whatexpedient, then, 
can this state of th be remedied and public 
and private interests be reconciled? Dvlilerate 
on this subject, gentlemen, and furnish Us with 
your views.” 

The various opinions expressed in the reply wo 
the Imperial address were as follows :— 

(1.) Phat those who made counterfeit cols 
should be punished. 

(2.) That the punishment should not be re- 
trospective, but that those who in future made 
counterfeit coins should receive heavy punishuient. 

(3.) That, without enquiring whether the coins 
were counterfeit or not, paper notes should he 
made and should be given in exchange for then, 

(4-), That new coins should be made at once 
and given in exchange for them. 

(5.) Lhatthe counterfeit coins in questions should 
be assayed and should be redeemed with paper 
money in accordance with their intvinsic values. 

(6.) That the counterfeit coins should be assayed 
and should be exchanged for good money in ac 
cordance with their intr 

(7-) That Mexican dollars should be borrowed 
and that all previous issues of gold and silver 
should be abolished, 

(8.) That for the present an official stamp should 
be placed on all counterfeit coins and their exact 
values lixed, and that they should be allowed thus 
to remain temporarily in circulation, 

(9.) That for the present, and for a certain time 
only, paper notes should be manufactured in all the 
Fu, Han, and Ken; and that these notes should b: 
exchanged for the counterfeit coins, and should 
circulate until such time as good money wascoined. 

(i0.) That the 2-1 gold pieces should be called 
in by the Government and should be regarded a 
a National Debt; that a rate of interest should 
be determined and that a certain date should be 
fixed for their redemption. 

(11.) That the counterfeit money should be 
called in by the Government, who should lend yood 
money in exchange, and that the latter should be 
paid back to the Goverment in yearly instalments 

‘These opinions were submitted to the Emperor 
he rath of October. 
he opinions expressed _by the Senate were all, 
as may be seen, of a dilferent nature, but not a 
single plan among those proposed was either suit- 
able or even practicalle, ‘he fourth proposal, 
namely, to at once cvin new coins and exchange 
them for the ald currency was in truth a very 
ordinary proposition, but there was no other way 
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of meeting the difficulty. The other propusals 
were all either good for nothing, or mere private 
expressions of opinion, in which the real issue was 
mistaken, or, again, they were propositions which 


sson_ but could 
carried out. ‘The Government, 
therefore, decided) to. adopt the principle of 
the fourth proposal, and while putting an 
end to the evil on the one hand, by issuing the 
test injunctions against the further issue and 
circulation of counterfeit coin, and by instituting 
the most searching investi into the amount 
nd quality of such coins already in cireulation, on 
the other hand to proceed energetically with the 
establishment of a mint and, Ly coining a new 
and relurmed eninage, to sweep away entirely the 
accumulated evils caused by previous issues. of 
debased money. 

Accordingly, the Government, on the one hand, 
issued again and again the strictest injunctions 
to the local authorities of the Fu, Han, and Ken, 
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and adopted every precaution against the issue of 
spurious money and, on the ather hand, praceed- 
ed energetically with the preparations for the 
working of the Mint. In the winter of the follow- 
ing year (1870) the mint buildings were nearly all 
finished and the time arrived when the new coins 
could be minted, and a plan for dealing with the 
previous issues of money could be cartied out. 
Subsequently the Goveriment gradually carvied 
out the work of replacing the previous issues of 
coin by the new coinage, and then, at last, they 
were enabled tot clean sweep of the whole 
accumulation of evils which had been caused by the 
circulation of counterfeit and debased coins. 
























STORIES OF A TRAVELLER—I. 
en 
ON THE ROAD TO SAPPORO; 
A STORY OF THE CREATION AND COLLAPSE oF 
ALYECTION., 











The story that Lam gong to relate was told me 


by an old’gentleman whom Tonce travelled with 
between Tomakomai and Sapporo. 
the 


Tomakomai is 
at which travellers bound overland 
pporo usually sleep. The road, when I last 
, was anything but good, and it was. partly 
account of itSiutsand irrogntarities that Pmade 
the acquaintance of the gentleman who told me 
what Lam aboutto narrate. [tcame about in this 
way. Both of us had slept at Tomakomai, and 
next morning we were fcilow passengers on the 
coach which was to carey us to Sapporo. Atthe 
tart everything except the scenery: was tolerably 
pleasant,” The scenery on the roads—by which I 
sean the proper brighw=ys cut by the old Colonial 
Department—is lor the most part, after the lirst 
{ hour, extremely monotoneuss in fact it is so 
monotonous that, at the end of a long day's 
journey, not only are you suifering from physical 
Uxhaustion, bat tited. Everywhere 
When the roids were 
inade, the only idea which the enaineers ke pub 
fore them was that the shortest distance between 
iwo puints isa straight line, so they staked outa 
few points and connected them by the straight 
nes which now form the highways. On either 

ght lines there aie high walls of 
wieen tees and shrubs, Enter, them, and you are 
ta what is iv many places an impenetrable primeval 
forest. These walls, together with an interminable 
line of telegraph poles, are all you have to look at. 
If you look ahead or if you look behind, the view 
is All the same-—a white pumice road, interminable 
converging walls of green, and a line of telegraph 
poles disappearing in One ceach- 
driver had succumbed to this eternal sameness, 
and is nowin an asylum. [lis symptoms are 
peculiar, and easily traceable: to their cause. Won 
you speak to him, he us says, Do. you 
think we shall ever get there?” AL” 
And if you apperr interested in the subject, he will 
ick up a stick or any long object, and, holding it 
up to his eye, remark; How very like looking 
through the wrong end of a telescope.” 
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The reason that the Tomakomai Sapporo high 
way was not made—like the St. Petersburg-Moscow 
railway—all in one piece, is that there are a few 
rivers to be crossed. At each of these the road 
bends, and descends to the river-bed, and it was in 
one of these descents that I made my companion’s 
acquaintance. We were running tapidly, when 
the wheels on my side went suddenly witha bump 
into an unusually deep rut; then there wasa crash, 
the coach heeled over, and my companion was pre- 
cipitated into my arms. One of the wheels was 
smashed, and [at once saw that instead of being 
comfortably lodged in Sapporo, we should probably 
have to spend the night in the woods, 

“Ws lucky Old Kinedekusan (Mr. Sorrowful 
one) lives just below,” said the driver to my com- 
panion, who was wiping his forehead and apologis- 
ing for having fallen so heavily upon me. * If 
you'll get out, we'll just. walk the trap down to his 
place, and see if we can't repair it.” 

We soon came to Mr. nodoku’s residence, 
which was a rough-looking ranch, roofed with bark; 
and when [saw Mr. Kinodoku, f thought he had 
been rightly named, for a sadder looking man I 
never met. From the time we arrived to the time 
when we left old Kinodoku never moved a muscle 
of hisface. They say there is an exception to every 
nile, and arule in Japan is that, old or young, 
man, woman, or boy, everybody is always smiling. 
Marriage or funeral, it doesn’t matter whic 

© sure to see a cheerful face, ‘The driver and 
my companion, while assisting each other in tying 









































up the broken. spokes, were chattering “and 
linghing over the accident as if they were ata 
bartonime, But the more they laughed and 


talked the sadder old Kinodoku seemed to 


Jake 


Jafter the guff-hawing had 





|interpolate myself, 


jhe would svon get hitched. 
Jin particular—Ohanasan—that he was especially 


grow. His tangled hair, his stubbly beard, and 
his generally unkempt appearance, all tended 
to make him look more woe-begone and careless 
of the wold than pethaps he really was. The 
more I looked at his face, the longer and longer 
it seemed to grow. At one moment he had an 
expression like the proprietor of a hearse, while 
the next, his face was like that of a dead under- 
Once he saw me looking in his room, 
which was covered with long strips of paper like 
bills sin fact frum the receipts on them T condud- 
ed they were bills. Old Kinodoku, who was 
standing behind me, gave a long-drawn sigh 
dd gently murmured "1,547 yen 43 sen go 
rin,” and as I thought from’ the expression 
of his face that he was about to weep, I turned 
away, What he meant by 1,547 yew 43 se go rin, 
I did not know. His house was odd, he was odd; 
T trusted that he was not mad. 

When we got away, I asked my companion 
whether old Kinodoku was rich. Was he griev- 
ing over our accident, or what is the matter with 
the old man 2”” 

“No, he ain't rich, He was always so, or had 
been so for the last six years,” was the reply. 

“What has he papered his house with?” 1 
asked. It looks to me as if he had used up a lot 
of old bills.” The only answer I got was a screech 
of laughter. 

“Dow't! don't! you'll kill us if you go on that 
way,” said the driver. 

“What's the matter, now,” I thought to myself, 
“When Task a question of these people they be 
to sciew up thei faces and squirm and laugh as if 
they were born idiots, Old Kinodoku may be 
sutfering from melancholy, but these folks are 
sulicring from some sort oflunacy.? My curiosity, 
however, was too great for me to keep silent, so 
ascd I gently asked 
whether Mr. Kinodoku lived alone. 

“Yes, he lives alone,” said the coachman, em- 

hasizing alone and verging ona splutter. 

“Ah! Tsce," said 1. 1 understand the sad, 
sheep-like look now. He is touched with melan- 
chelia, Anybody living alone in a Yezo forest 
would get the same way, I suppose.” 

Heie the diiver and’ my companion laughed 
more immoderately than ever. 

Atlength the driver said, “Taivt the woods 
thav’s done it, i’s the women. ‘The women havea 
























































j lot to answer for in this world. Old Kinodoku has 














[been trying to get married for the last thirty years, 
but somehow it has never come off. ‘The last 
lime he tried it was the worst though,—just broke 


him up entirely.” 

Here my companion rattled off with a long his- 
tory of old Kinodoku, the driver occasionally inter- 
polating little additions and corrections, ‘I can’t 
remember the details of the story, so | must tell it 
in my own words, and where there is a gap I will 
My own interpolations will be 
easily recognised 

“Old Kinodoku was one of the earliest settlers 
in Yezo after the end of the Tokugawa war, At 
that time he was bright and cheertul, and always 
fooling round with the girls, Everybody thought 
‘There was one girl 





sweet upon. Night after night he would go to 
her parents’ house, where he was well received, 
and everyone thought the matter settled. Even 
old Kinodoku—he was younger then—used to talk 
about his wile, and hinted at inviting me to the 
ceremony, Something, however, turned up which 
prevented the marriage.” 

“Ttwas that naval lieutenant, with his brass 
buttons,” broke in. the driver,” who came up 
from Toky4, and knocked the shine out of old 
Kinodoku’s cotton kimono. Don’t you remember 
the fuss there was when Ohanasan was missing, 
anda letter come up from the south saying she 
had run off with the sailor #”” 

“Yes, yes,” replied the narrator. 

And then there was another guffaw. All the 
world is alike, I thought, as I’ listened to my 
friends; one and all are apt to laugh at each 
other’s misfortunes. 

“After a few months Kinodoku got better,” 
continued my stout friend, “and went to Morito 
construct a pier, Here he again fell in love, but 
because he did not happen to have enough money 
in his pocket to take his sweetheart and her friends 
tothe theatre one evening, she flew into a rage, 
said she would not marry a beggar, and broke off 
the match. The next place where he had the 
matrimonial fever was at Moreran, All went on 
swimmingly until he asked the old man how about 
parting with his daughter. ‘Oh, part with my 
daughter,’ said the old gentleman; ‘why, cer 
tainly,’ but'—here he looked hard at Kinodoku— 
‘it will be for a consideration, you know. T’m 
building a new junk for the herring fishery, and if 
you will advance half the money you can have 
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Poor Kinodoku said he could give him 50 yen, but 
ajunk would cost 350. Another young fellow who 
had been attracted by the smiles uf Omasu, here 
stepped in, paid 150 yen, and carried off Kino. 
doku’s sweetheart. This time we thouyht he 
would have gone mad, but in a year or su he got 
better and again began to smile. If Lonly had 
brass butions like a lieutenant, or a lot of money, 
Ishould be all right,’ said Kinodoku, ‘The o 
fashioned way of working up a sentiment and 
ing in love docsn’t do in these modern times. 
Getting married is a business, and married U'll be. 
First Pil get some money, and then I'll put on 
silk kakama. 1 can't get brass buttons unless 1 
become a Yakunin, but Pil make such a splash in 
the social world of the capital that the prettiest 
young woman in the Hokkaido will just jump at 
me. 

‘And now comes the real part of the story. 

“ Kinodoku set up a house at Tomakomai, and 
as that isa place where travellers between Sappero 
and Hakodate usually sleep, just as we did, he 
had lots of custom. In three or four years he had 
saved some 700 or 800 yen, and off he went to 
Sapporo, where, if there were any good-looking 
young ladies in Yezo, they might certainly be 
found. On his arrival he arrayed himselt in ha- 
kama and the finest haori (silk cape) that money 
could purchase, and to prevent the purpose of his 
visit becoming known and to avoid being over- 
whelmed with young ladies, he betook himself toa 
quiet hotel in the suburbs of the city. In theeven- 
ing, in order to learn something about the eligible 
young ladies of the capital, he mvited the landlord 
to his rcom to partake of alittle refieshment. Th 
landiord was a Libulous old soul, and Lefore Ki- 
nodoku could draw him out it was necessary to 
have several Luttles of saké, At the end of the 
evening Kinodoku learnt that there was living 
very near to him a Leauty whose hand was 
Leing sought by every unattached young man in 
town. 

“ Momo is her name,” said the landlord. ‘Thens 
wiping his mouth with ‘the back of his hand, said, 


tty name—cli”? 



























































Alter this came Kinodoku’s Dill for finding out 
about the dear little Momo :— 

Vex. 
Ten bottles nf uke 13s 
Latte bits nt crcnnber, dakun, ey a8 a felis 23 
Raw Fish and ac 
Gittle Fish apd sir ss 
An extra cantle ne 
Total 248 





“Two yen and forty-five sen, and fifty-five se 
change, which [cave to the servant just to mak 
an impressiony” said Kinodoku to himself as he 
went to his bed, ‘Allogether three yen to find 
out the existence of the prettiest girl in Hokkaido. 
Ttis n't dear.” And off he went to sleep, dream- 
ing about little Momo. 

Next day he had another conversation with the 
landlord, which involved more sak, little bits of 
cucumber, and the like, during which he hinted that 
he should like to see the beauty he talked about 
last night. 

"Sly dog,” sail the landlord, poking Kinodoku 
in the ribs. “We'll see. My neighbour, the 
Doctor, knows her very well. Ul call “him in and 
have a talk.” 

That night the Doctor came and partook freely 
of saké and relishes, and Kinadoku had a little 

ill of 6 yen 4o sent to pay. ‘To gain the Doctor's 
fection, Kinodoku offered to take him and his 
family to see the wrestlers who were in town. 
Next day the Doctor came with his wife and his 
friends; they spent a very pleasant day at the 
wrestling chow, and inthe evening Kinodoku had 
a bill of 23 yen 36 sen to pay. This was rather a 
shock to Kinodoku, who for a moment thought 
that, if the preliminaries cost so much, what would 
it cost when he took Momo herself to see the 
wrestlers. He, however, looked in his bag, and, 
as there was lots of money yet remaining, he 
closed it with a snap and felt quite happy. 

‘That evening the Doctor suggested to Kino 
doku that the best way of seeing Momo would be 
for him to give an entertainment at his hotel, 
when he would bring Momo and her relatives. 

“Splendid idea, Let us drink to it,” said 
Kinodoku, And that night he told the landlord 
to prepare the best of everything for to-morrow 
afternoon.” He should have a number of his 
friends coming,” he said, “and he should like 
them to be entertained royally. Call the best 
dancing girls, the best singers, the best musicians.”” 
And then to himself he said, “If I don't make a 
sensation to-morrow I never shall.” 

When the morrow came he did make a sensa- 
tion. The guests, who, by the bye, were all the 
Doctor's friends, dropped in one by ones and 
by the way they smiled and complimented Kino- 
doku it was evident that they were high|ypleased. 
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Momo looked lovely, and when Kinodoku gazed 
upon her his heart thumped, and he felt how lucky 
he had been to escape from his former sweethearts 
who by this time were probably old women: 

Before the evening was concluded, when all were 
merry with the wine they had drunk, Momo was 
induced to discourse upon the samisen, Such 
music—il penetrated Kinodoku’s soul,—and he 
thought how such a mate might wile away his 
cares on stormy winter nights at Temakcomai. Now 
and then she raised her eyes, and with a smile 
looked beneath her long eye-lashes at Kinodoku. 
Momo’s looks completely bowled Kinodoku over. 
“ Dear little electric lamps,” said he referring to 











her eyes. “Has anything ever belore been 
created which was so beautiful as little Momo?” 





Then she danced. As she turned from side to 
side and moved her fan, Kinodoku felt that once 
and only once had he seen the perfection of grace 
and the poetry of motion, At last they went, 
Kinodoku bowing them away from the front door 
of the hotel with complimentary expressions and a 
profusion of smiles, For a while he stood at the 
door looking at the lanterns disappearing down 
the dark road until the ripple of Momo’s laughter 
had died away in the distance and all was still and 
dark. As he turned to his room he observed lying 
on the stairs a silken cord, at the end of which 
as a small golden buckle, “Ife picked it up, and 
at once recognised it as belonging to Momo. 
“She has left this because she likes me,” thought 
Kinodoku, and with it as an excuse I may visit 
her house.” This litle band has been round 
dear littie Momo’s waist,” and he then folded it 
carefully in a sheet of paper so that it should not 
get soiled, 

When he reached his room, there was the land- 
lord on his knees waiting to present his little bill. 

“ How much was that bill’? said the narrator 
to the driver, 

“Eighty-seven yen thirty-three sen roku rin go 
mon,” teplied the driver. Sin it often—gee up.” 

For a moment Kinodoku was thunderstruck, 
but he quickly decided that he had better pay it 
without demur; for, if he did not work up to the 
level cf the hatama and silk haort his chances of 
Momo might depreciate. Kinodoku was a careful 
inan, so when he retired to bed he counted up 
what he had spent in getting an introduction to 
Momo. “One hundred and twenty-one yen sixt 
hine ser roku riz go mon,” he said, “Then, with 
tay lodgings, I suppose it must at least be 150 yer 
that have gone, As [had in my bag 750 yen, | 
have now lett 600 yen. Plenty, plenty,” he thoug! 
So he took another lock at dear Title Momo’s 
girdle, blew out the candle, and went to sleep, 

Next morning he was at Momo’s house quite 
eaily, where aiter receiving thanks for his splendid 
entertainment, he presented the girdle. Momo's 
thanks were profuse, and from her manner it was 
evident that he was in high favour, Unfortun- 


















































| ately, he was unable totalk to Momo alone, because 





her mother was there. When the n 
out a little sister came in, and when the little 
sister went out a young man_ came in, from the 
freedom of whose manners with Momo it was 
evident that he was no stranger; once he even 
took hold of her hand. Kinodokt's passion was 
now inflamed by jealousy, and although be was 
smiling when he said good-bye, he was really very 
angry. Alter this, {rom time to time, Kinodoku 
was to be found at Momo’s house. Sometimes it 
was to invite her—which also meant her relations— 
to the theatre, sometimes toa fair, and to the horse 
races. All these little excursions told upon Kino- 
doku's purse, until after two weeks his 750 dollars 
had dwindled to 350. 

When Kinodoku found that his funds were 
getting low he felt that something must be done 
quickly. In another two weeks, at the former 
rate, he would be bankrupt. He would go to her 
father and propose at once, gently hinting 
to the old man that if he liked to take over 
his property at Tomakomai he might have it 
willingly. This would prevent the old) man 
from asking for money, and at the same time 
a voluntary offer would appear lordly and quite i 
accordance with the hakama and silk haort, To 
make it short, Momo’s father jumped at Kino- 
doku’s proposal, and suggested that Kinodoleu 
should at once make out the transfer, which he did. 

After a little blushing and giggling, Momo her- 
self also consented, and Kinodoku, although he 
could not resist feeling that he was paying very 
dearly for his treasure, remembered that he had 
come for a purpose and that the purpose must be 
carried through. To spend 400 yen and then re- 
turn without his bride would be folly. 

All that now remained to be done was the 
marriage ceremony and the registration, and when 
that was done Kinodoku felt that the great object 
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of hig life would have been accomplished. In spite 


of all that it had cost him, he was happy—very 

apy. A few more days, and Momo would be 
his, and he would return to Tomakomai, borrow a 
few hundred yen, and start a new life. 

‘The marriage was fixed for the following week. 
A few days before this, Momo’s father received a 
letter which compelled him to start at once for 
Hakodate, where some important business had to 
be transacted. He deeply regretted not being at 
his daughter's wedding, but as he passed through 
Tomakomai he would visit Kinodoku’s property, 
and see that the house there was in proper order. 
The expressions of regret were on both sides 
abundant. He must go quickly, and would soon 
return, For the expenses of the marriage 
ceremony, which was to take place at a large 
restaurant, Kinodoku had advanced 150 dollars, 
leaving him exactly 100 in his purse. 

The day at length arrived, and Kinodoku was 
at the rendeevous at an early hour. One by one 
the guests dropped in, and took their respective 
places along either side of the ceremonial chamber, 
The strange thing, however, was that none of 
Momo’s household had come. They ought to 
have been there first. ‘Very odd,” thought 
Kinodoku; and although be was a little troubled, 
he continued to chat pleasantly with his friends, 
After waiting patiently for three hours, some of 
the guests became alittle restless, and Kinodoku 
observing this quietly slipped out of the room and 
went round to Momo’s house to find out the cause 
of the delay. 

Judge of Kinodoku’s horror when he found 
that the amado (shutters) were closed. He 
shouted and he rapped, but the only replies were 
hollow echoes. It was clear that the house was 
empty. What was to be done. At that moment 
ne of the neighbours came up to him and told 
him that the family had gone to Tomakomai, but, 
presenting a letter to Kinodoku, said, ‘ Here is a 
letter which they wished me to give to you. The 
perspiration was dropping off Kinodoku’s forehead 
when he tore open the letter. It read as follows :— 

My Dirttxa—We have just heard that my father has 
been suddenly taken ill at Tomakomai, and he is at your 
house, where we have gone to nurse him, We will be mar- 
ried there, Come quickly. 

Your loving little Mono. 

‘The following evening he reached Tomakomai, 
and hurried to his house, where he found a family 
of strangers refurnishing. They had bought the 
house about a week ago {rom an old gentleman who 

ad an order from the owner empowering him to 
sell. All legal formalities having been complied 
with, the old gentleman had left, and was by this 
time probably on his way to Osaka. 

Kinodoku was struck dumb. An old lady and 
her daughter had not arrived in Tomakomai during 
the past few days. A little later Kinodoku learnt 
that Momo and her mama had never gone in the 
direction of Tomakomai, but had sailed from 
Otaru, probably with the intention of joining papa 
down south, 

For several days Kinodoku remained speechless, 
but gradually the story of the cruel manner in 
which he had been treated got noised abroad, and 
when the bill for the marriage feast—which had 
not been paid in Sapporo—came down to Tomako- 
mai odoku threw down his purse, which contain- 
ed nearly ahundred yen, and asked the policeman to 
take him to gaol. A good deal of sympathy was na- 
turally created, and a subscription was got up to 
make up the 150 yen which was required to pay 
for the marriage feast. It was at this time that he 
was first addressed as Kinodokusan, and as so 
many people used the term when speaking about 
him, it eventually settled onhim asa name. His 
real name was Monokichi. With a small balance 
that remained he wandered out from Tomakomai, 
and set up the shanty where we repaired the coach, 
The only relic of his experiences that he retained 
were his bills, and with these he papered his new 
home, and that is how we come to know how much. 
Kinodoku’s matrimonial adventure had cost him. 
Whenever a woman comes along the road, Kino- 
doku rushes in and closes his shutters, and if we 
had had a woman on board our coach we should 
have had to walk to Sapporo, for Kinodoku would 
never haye lemt us any assistance. 

“Now, stranger,” said the narrator, “ you under- 
stand why Kinodoku don’t smile. “The hakama 
and silk iaord plan of getting married may do 
for some, but the old-fachioned way is cheaper.” 

Just then the coach drew up in Sapporo, and I 
wished my friends good-bye. 
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THE LESSONS OF THE NEW YORK 


ELECTION. 
egaere 
(From our SrectaL Corresroxpent.) 





New York, November tst, 1886. 

A New York city election, however full of sound 
and fury it may be, generally: signifies nothing to 
observers at a distance, But there are exceptions. 
At intervals, depending partly upon the depths 
which official infamy has sounded, and_ partly 
upon the patience of the slow moving and much 
enduring public, spasmodic struggles for reform 
set in, and vigorous efforts are made to dislodge 
the professional mercenaries who habitually con- 
trol the local government, and to replace them 
by honest men. These efforts are supposed to be 
successful, a brief term, but not one of them has 
ever been known to produce lasting results. After 
a few months of apparent political cleanliness, 
the régime of rascality comes to the front again, 
and the metropolis is once more subjected to 
the sway of wholesale swindlers and plunderers. 
Condolence with the populace of New York, 
upon their griefs and humiliations, would be 
utterly wasted. ‘hey have repeatedly shown 
themselves able to cast off the weight of abuse 
which oppresses them, and if they obtain no perma- 
nent relief, their own supineness and indifierenc 
are to blame. A community which enjoys the 
privilege of governing itself has no right to com- 
plain of prolonged defective administration. It is 
undoubtedly true that the population of New York 
contains many difficult elements to deal with, but 
they are probably no more unmanageable or 
numerous, proportionately, than similar elements 
in other places. It my be safely assumed t 
wherever the criminal classes find themselves free 
to exercise their vocation, without let or hindrance, 
they will do so with alacrity. Let the rogues «! 
London, or Boston, once understand that their 
ways are also the ways of the office-holding f 
ternity ; that encouragement and connivance, rathe 
than punishment, will be systematically extended 
to them; and that the orderly and well disposed sec- 
tions are too careless to guard their own interests 
or the public reputation;—then London, or 
Boston, will speedily occupy the position in which 
New York now stands, namely, that of a city 
where the laws are openly disregarded; where cor- 
ruption is the prevailing rule, and purity is the 
rare and almost undiscoverable exception; where 
excessive taxation is exacted for the undisguised 
purpose of enriching organized bands of robbers 
who get themselves elected to posts which should 
invest their holder with dignity and honour, but 
which are here used only to facilitate gigantic 
schemes of fraud and rapine. That is the chara 
ter to which the social and commercial capital o! 
the United States has reduced itself, and it can be 
redeemed from degradation only be the masses 
who pass the greater part of their lives in quiet 
condonation of the vicious condition of aliairs, and 
whose apathy is equivalent to codperation with 
the iniquities which disgrace them. How soon, 
under such circumstances, it is likely 10 be re- 
deemed, is a question in which hopeful 
has little share. 

Te was about fifty years ago that the political 
vampires beyan to fasten their clutch upon New 
York. The rabble of the democratic pa:ty then 
discovered how easily the contrel of all the city 
offices could be obtained, by unscrupulous use of 
the elective methods then practised. “The obstacles 
were so light that they could hardly be said to 
exist. If majorities were lacking in particular 
districts, there was no difficulty in supplying them. 
“Vote early and vote olten” was arallying cry 
no less truthful than jocose. Newly landed immi- 
grants were naturalized, off hand, by hundreds 
and thousands, and. sent without delay to regions 
* where they would do the most good.” “The ancient 
whig party was powerless against devices like 
these. In the first place, its leaders were hampered 
Ly bonds of traditional respectability, and in the 
next place they had net the facile instruments of 
their opponents to work with. Raw importations 
of humanity, chiefly from Ireland, could not be 
converted into old line whigs,” while their incor- 
poration into the democratic ranks was instante 
hieous and complete, Thus, ina short time, most 
of the minor municipal s, and not a few of 
the most prominent, were given into untrisstworthy 
Hibernian hands. Againstsomeof the more scan- 
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dalows of there procecilings, Use whigs attempted | 
to take legal actions butas the judiciary of New! 
Vouk is elective, the army of marauders presently 
Had all the courts under their command. At last, 
everything being nd conifortably prepared 
for pilaue, the reputibie citizens locking: on mean 


while with tranquil unconcern, the transfer of trea 
sure from the city’s coflers to the pockets of the de- 
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predators began. For years it proceeded without 
ntertuption, Notorious gamblers, prize fighters, 
lottery dealers, and the like, filled the piincipal 
posts of local ‘authority. Judges were directly 
ruled by bodies of whom. thieves and murderers 
were shining representatives. Government, in 
those days, rapidly grew to be a by-word of 
mockery 

Under the reign of the late Fernando Wood, the 
distinguished head of a notorious lamily of law- 
breakers, the disorders reached a point which 
momentarily arrested the attention of the com- 
munity. Decent men of all parties joined hands, 
and by their united strength overthrew the system 
of that period, clearing out the malefactors from 
the city hall, and substituting a reasonably honest 
aries. ‘The ease with which Uhis was 
done surprised everybody. Wood and his com 
panions raged over their defeat, and did not 
hesitate to lament their want of foresight in 
failing to throw in the few thousand’ extra 
votes that would have kept them in power. 
There is no denying that they might have 
done this, as well as not. But they thought they 
had made everything secure, and did not care to 
waste good material. For a few months all 
worked well. Upright people could walk into the 
Mayor’s office, or pass the precincts of the Com- 
mon Council, without being morally stifled. ‘Then, 
again, the respectable multitude dropped politics, 
and tured to other objects of consideration. ‘The 




































consequences were inevitable. In fact, the plun- 
derers had never lost their real grip. By intrigue, 
by bribery, by intimidation, sometimes by deeds 


of violence, they gradually reasserted themselves, 
and in a year or two were more firmly in po 
sion than ever. During the short era of partial 
integrity, the singular expedient was adcpted of 
voluntaily surrendering a portion of the city’s 
tights and_ privileges, and Wansferring them to 
the authority of the State, This device, a 
feeble one at the best, and attributable only te 
idleness and lack of spirit among the citizens at 
large, was far from successful. No self-respecting 
commumity, it should seem, would thus consent to 
shirk its ‘proper responsibilities, and throw. the 
burden of protecting it from robbery upon a leyis- 
lative assemblage a hundred miles away. But it 
was done, and many of the powers belonging to 
the Mayor and other municipal officials were tians- 
ferred to therepresentativesof the Commonwealth, 
at Albany. As might have been predicted, the 
Spoilers Nad only to recommence operations on 
the very lines laid down for them, Since the St 
Legislature was to participate largely in the ni 
nagement of city affairs, the one thing ncediul was 
to get control of the State Legislature. This having 
been accomplished by the usual means, in com: 
paratively. short order, the democratic mastery of 
the situation was absolute, All earlier depreda- 
tions sunk into insignificance, compared. with 
the stupendous ravages committed by Tweed and 
his clan, After these had continued pethaps a 
dozen years, another inipulse of resistance man 
fested itself on the partof the people. ‘This time, 
the disIndgment of the rognes was not so readily 
cliected; but at least it was demonstrated that by 
combined action the political atmosphere could be 
purified whenever necessary. Once more the city 
had its face and hands washed, rivers of ditty 
water running, the while, through the streets of 
Manhattan, and congratulations alike premature 
and baseless filled the air, Of what ailwas it 
all? Before the noise of the conflict was well over, 
the democratic machinery was in as good workii 
condition as ever, and measures of rehabilitation 
were set in motion, with an energy and an inge- 
nuity which the listless tax-payers made scarcely a 
pretence of opposing. 

Until three or four months ago, the mercenaries 
were in virtually undisturbed pessession of their 
accustomed strongholds, and it seems probable 
they might have so continued if they had been 
willing to cover their transactions with even 
the flimsiest veil of decency. But they had 
reached a point where they believed conceal- 
ment to be a superfluous affectation, ‘The great 
offices were openly bought and sold. Patronage 
was divided up at so much a job, and the millions 
annually extorted from the tax-payers were almost 
undisguisedly parcelled out among the manipula- 
tors of municipal politics. Atthis very moment, 
upwards of twenty Aldermen are under indictment 
for crimes of bribe-taking, peculation, conspiracy 
to defrand, and the like. Whether they will be 
brought to justice, is yet an open question. ‘They 
would never have been arraigned, but for the bare- 
faced flayrancy of their operations, al which even 
[their high placed partners in guilt ‘could not wink. 
Several of them have escaped to Canada, where they 
re safe from seizure, owing to the non-existence of 
| Asuilable extradition weaty. One of them, indeed, 
has been tried and sentenced to. imprisonment for 
en years; but this blundering idiot had been in 





































































































in the habit of going about, declaring his own 
offences, and daring the agents of the law to hold 
him to account. His comrades, such as have not 
alieady run away, are under bonds of fifty 
thousand dollars each; but this would be a trifling 
loss, supposing that they should forfeit bail, in 
compatison with the huge sums they have stolen. 
Seme of them proclaim their immunity from any 
kind of penalty, owing to the fact that—by virtue 
of their beautitul cooperative system—the District 
Attorney upon whom falls the duty of prosecuting 
them teceived his office from their bounteous 
hands. Thus the whole city machinery is a net- 
work of corruption. Every man is more or less 
directly interested in hiding the misdeeds of his 
colleagues, ‘Ihe detected aldermen do not by 
any means hold a monopoly of villainy. Only 
the other day, the Commissioner of Public 
Works,—whose title is sufficient to indicate the 
enormous money power he must wield in a 
cily like New York,—was expelled from his office 
in disgrace, not because he had grossly misused 
the public funds, but because, having quarrelled 
with some of his fellow knaves, he had not the wit 
to keep his misdemeanours secret. It was dis- 
covered that he had actually promised in writing, 
asthe price of his appointment, that he would 
“run” the Department of Public Works in the 
interest and under the orders of a notorious con- 
tractor, who is also a potent democratic leader. 
Shocking as it is to relate, this Commissioner's 
removal by the Mayor, after the exposure, was far 
from an assured conclusion, Every one knew 
that, laden down with my as the culprit 
was, the chief magistrate would have sustained 
and protected him if he, the Commissioner, had 
consented to place his patronage at the Mayors 
Ther conjecture about ‘this. 
Fhe community was almost surprised when the 
announcement came that the guilty man had been 
deposed. And even then, his actual displacement 
hung in doubt; for, owing to the successive limita- 
tions of the Mayor's authority, before referred to, 
that official cannot set aside any office holder, no 
matter how flagitious his crimes, without the con- 
sent of the Governor of the State. Well, the 
Governor is himself a democrat,—an integral part 
of the Lig machine which plays Juggernaut with 
the populace of the Commonwealth, Upon the good 
will of the chiefs in New York city he is largely de- 
pendent for the reélection to which he aspires, and 
without their countenance his hope of nomina- 
tion for President, which is the ambition of his 
life, would rapidly vanish. However, he did ap- 
prove the ejection of the Commissioner, but there 
iy not a man bold enough to say that this was done 
with unqualified purity and integrity of motive. 
Tt was a question whether the politicians should be 
conciliated, or a wholesome effect produced upon 
the country at large by an act—not of lofty Spartan 
hersism, but of simple honesty and justice. On 
this occasion, the odds footed up in favor of honesty, 
especially as the factions in the city were fighting 

ng themselves, and the estrangement of one 
section might ensure additional fidelity from the 
others. So the victim was sacrificed, and what 
was the result? A new Commissioner of Public 
Works was appeinted by the Mayor,—an indivi- 
dual whose reputation had been Hawless till that 
moment, but whose first act was universally 
recognized as an unconditional surrender of 
all the pecuniary interests of his Department 
into the hands which had given him the profitable 
position, It is needless to recite further details. 
‘These examples show the materials of which the 
city Government is composed, and illustrate the 
methods by which it is administered. One prin- 
ciple is supreme, and this is fitly represented by 
a single group of synonyms—plunder, robbery, 
pillage, rapine, and’ so following, throughout the 
family of obnoxious substantives. 

‘Thus it happens that the long suffering people 
of the metropolis have once more shaken off their 
lethargy, and nerved themselves for another con- 
flict with the evil-doers, “The course they have this 
time adopted differs materially from that pursued 
in their former struggles. There has been 10 
preconcerted union of law-abiding men of all 
parties, but the opportunity for’ concentration 
ot the respectable masses has been brought 
about in another way, A month ago, when the 
preparations for the municipal election began to 
resound, a suggestion was made—nobody now re- 
members by whom—that the working men, the 
trades unions, and kindred bodies, should nomi- 
nate a candidate of their own for Mayor. Equally 
| without responsibility or authority, the name of 
| Henry George was suggested for the distinction. 

At the outset, the idea was not regarded very 
seriously. Mr. George himself viewed it with 
credulity. Presently, however, he announced that 
ifthe labouring mew would testify their sincerity 
by guaranteeing him thisty thousand votes, he 


Wrgiaetfrengomination. To the general asto- 
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nishment, and undoubtedly to his own, the required 
votes were pledged within a few days. Henry 
George was formally proclaimed an independent 
candidate for Mayor, and his pretensions were 
supported with an energy and enthusiasm totally 
unlooked for. We all know who and what Mf. 
George is. In a local election of this de- 
scription the question of his economic or social 
theories has scarcely a place. Those who has- 
tened to his support gave no consideration to 
his advocacy of this or that disputed theory of 
broad government. He was known to be an 
honest, an intelligent, anda capable man. ‘That 
was sullicient. His name is naw the rallying ery 
for a formidable host,—it may. be furty Uiousand, 
or it may be a hundred thousand,—we shall not 
know how many until the election is over. 

The nomination of Mr. George, and the ardour 
with which it wasaccepted, had aremaikable ettect 
upon the democratic legions. Under ordinary 
circumstances, they would have set up some candi 
date of thew favowite pattern, probably Mr. 
Grace, the present incumbent—who, while vowing 
he would ne’er consent toa re-election, was wor ke 
ing with all his might for the opportunity to con- 
sent—and would have gone rejoicing on thei 
customary nefarious way. But they were quick 
to perceive the necessity of adopting unusual 
tactics, in this crisis. They hunted about for a 
reputable man, and finding one whose cha- 
racter was tolerably fair, though not as iree from 
reproach as it ought to be, in the person of U.S. 
Congressman Hewitt, they persunded him, with 
out much difficulty, to. stand as their present 
figure-head, ‘They would have i ly preferred 
one of the familiar stamp, but they scented danyet 
in the atmosphere. Mr. Hewitt is a man wi 
political record is disfigured Ly some ugly in- 
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cidents,—notably his endorsement and civ culation 
of the memorable Morey forgery, by which 
General Garfield was neaily defeated in the na- 
tional campaign of 1S80,— but financially 








hands are believed to be clean, ‘They onght tobe, 
for, as a millionaire manfacturer, he should scar 
cely be subject to sordid temptations. Proballly 
no one supposes that he, if elected, would 
personally touch a dishonest. penny. “That is 
absolutely all that can be said of him. He cannot 
restore integrity to the municipal government, and 
he will not try. He is perfectly aware that he 
has been selected solely to preserve the corrupt 
demociatic organization from a passing peril 
The individuals who are most interested in sup- 
porting him are thieves and vagabond,. It may 
be asked why he should take upon himself the 
labours of an office in which he will be powerless to 
stem the current of abuse and misrule. For the 
answer, we have to look to Washington. The 
Presidency of the Republic is the glittering goal of 
all political ambition. At this juncture there is no 
conspicuous democratic aspirant for that exalted 
post. ‘The Mayoralty of New York is as likely 
to be the first stepping stone thereto as. any other 
































public station. Did not Mr, Cleveland rise to 
ower first by his action as Mayor of an 
inland city, and afterward by his. course as 





Governor of State? Is not Mr. Hill, the pre- 


sent Governor, striving to mount by the same 
pathway ? 
that 


Mr. Hewitt” has convinced himseli 
during his short term at the City Hall, 
ities will arise for enabling hin to pose 
clive reformer, without in any deyree 
alienating the class by whose aid, if at all, he must 
eventually rise to greatuess. He can act the 
part of sterling probity before the nation, while 
his iminediate followers go on filling their pockets 
as before. He may even venture to threaten with 
deposition a few of the more audacious felons, but 
he has no power of absolute removal, and as his 
decrees require the confirmation of the Governor, 
who is himself playing precisely the same game, 
he can hope for no. exclusive advantage from such 
extreme measures. ‘The Governor will consent or 
refuse to sanction Mr. Hewitt's acts, according to 
the probable effect upon his own, not Mr. Hewitt’s 
aspirations. Undoubtedly the duties of the may- 
oralty will be complicated and embarrassing, at 
times, but the term of occupancy is not long, and 
the incumbent can doa vast deal in the way of 
magnificent pretence, without seriously hurting or 
offending anybody of importance. Mr. Hewitt is 
aclever man,—no person disputes that, —and if so 
extraordinary a political phenomenon as that of 
Mr. Cleveland’s elevation could be repeated, there 
is no perceptible reason why he should not profit 
by it as well as by any other adioit scheme. 

In the face of two such powerful romin 
as those of George and Hewitt, the Republicans 
of New York, who deferred their action till the 
last. moment, were manifestly discouraged and 
downeast, But in time they buckled to their 
work, and, after a somewhat anxious search, 
lighted upon Mi, Roosevelt as the party candidate. 
Mr. Roosevelt is a gentleman agajrstywhom no- 
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hody, not even his extremest antagonist, has any- 
thing to say, except that he is only twenty-eight 
years old. He happens to to be as rich as Mr. 
Hewitt, having inherited about as much wealth 
as the democratic leader has accumulated by hard 
work. Both of them proclaim that they contribute 
nothing to the expenditures of the campaign, but 
declarations of this sort have necessarily to be 
strongly salted, before being swallowed. If a 
candidate has money, he cannot avoid spending 
some of it, in a city contest. Mr. George has 
none, so he can give none. ‘The Republicans 
of the metropolis aie pretty nearly as rapacious 
as their foemen ;—that is to say, the secret ma 
chinery by which votes are controlled among the 
lower ‘classes is just as dishonest on one side 
as on the other, It was not always so, but the 
unprincipled devices of the democrats were easily 
learned by their adversaries, and they have not 
hesitated to “better the instruction,” when ina 
position to do so. The republican middle class is 
free from corrupt influences, and a man like Mr. 
Roosevelt could never be entangled or tied down 
by such foul associations as those which inevitably 
attach themselves to every democratic candidate. 
OF course he could do very little toward purging 
the municipal system, no matter by what majority 
he might be elected. It is true that some few of 
the Mayor's lost. privileges have been restored, in 
late years, but not enough to endow him with any- 
thing like the power which his title implies, 
Roosevelt's accession would be chiefly valuable as 
arebuke and a protest; beyond that, it could not, 
in the existing state of affairs, be effective. 
George’s accession would serve precisely the same 
end, thorgh he would be rather less capable o} 
executing reforms than Roosevelt, the latter, not. 
ithstanding his youth, having spent several years 
in the Albany I ature, where he gained ex: 
perience, and distinguished himself by vigorous 
Suite and. city politics from 
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he wretched condition into which they have fallen, 
‘The election takes place to-morrow and you will 
know the result long before this letter can reach 








hus, up to this moment, all is in the 
a Jach faction assumes a confidence which 
in truth it is far from feeling. Looking at the 
field with the impartiality of a hardened cynic—a 
condition of mind which prolonged observation of 
New Vork politics is pretty certain to produce—I 
should say thatthe chances are in favour of Hewitt. 
He has the marvellous organization of the democ- 
racy, the codperation of those now in power, the 
advantaye of practically unlimited funds, and the 
strength which proceeds from perfect readiness, on 
the part of his supporters, to employ any means, 
however, base or fraudulent, that may promote 
success. Henry George places his reliance upon 
the undoubted sincerity and the almost unexam- 
pled enthusiasm of his followers. Their zeal is not 
ted, like that of the democrats, and if his 
people had begun to prepare themselves for action 
six months, instead of four weeks, ago, they might 
have swept everything irresistibly before them, 
Mr. Roosevelt is, like Mr. Hewitt, sustained by a 
well conducted organization, but the republican 
forces are neither so well trained, nor so slavishly 
submissive to questionable influences as those of 
his partizan rival. Moreover, it does not appear 
that his disciples have thrown much energy into 
the canvas. Such hope as they have, is based 
mainly upon the possible disintecration of. the 
democratic army through the secession of working 
men who are stung to irritation by the wan- 
tonness and insolence with which they are over 
taxed, and who are possessed by the conviction 
that their burdens will be in some manner light- 
ened by the change they are secking to bring 
about. If these working men succced in reducing 
the usually compact democratic vote in an appre: 
ciable degree, the republicans discern a possible 
triumph in store for them. Against the solid array 
of the democracy they would not have a single 
chance. Against the democracy reduced and en- 
feebled by desertions, their outlook is not so des. 
pairing. As [have said, the victory of Mr, Hewitt 
how appears a foregone conclusion; but it would 
be no matter for amazement if either of the other 
nominees should at the last moment develop an un- 
anticipated strength, and distance his competitors 
by asmall plurality, After all, the genuine interest 
of the election does not rest with the decision of 
to-morrow’s poll. [t will project itself into. the 
future, and will extend far outside the limits of the 
locality nominally concerned, ‘The choice of Mr. 
Hewitt would so consolidate and jeinforce the del 
mocratic paity of New York city as to secure for 
ita dominating force in the ensuing President 
campaign, and perhaps enable Governor Hill or 

ing Mayor to grasp the hivhest prize of 
American public life. All the diplamiacy of the 
next two years would he directed tothis end. Mr. 
Cleveland's rising, ambition to be his own successor 
Te be severely checked, if not extinguished, 
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and the attention of the country would be centred, 
certainly for a considerable time, upon the chief m 
gistrates of the commonwealth and the metropolis. 
The accession of Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. George 
would, by temporarily destroying the prestige of 
the democrats, inspire the republicans with hope 
of regaining their ascendancy in this all-powerful 
State, and would open prospects beside which the 
miserable machinations of the local politicians 
would be deemed insignificant. So far as personal 
results are concerned, only the two party candi- 
dates have any expectatious beyond the immediate 
event. Mr. Hewitt might, with great good luck, 
mount from the mayoralty to the first office in the 
land. Mr. Roosevelt might, and doubtless would, 
be gradually lifted to important positions in the 
national legislature. Mr. George, however, would 
have to be content with his single conquest. The 
character of his writings, or I should perhaps say, 
their imagined or alleged character,—has rendered 
him an object of too much distrust and suspicion 
to warrant him in seeking a place in the great 
arena of national politics. 

















LETTER FROM LONDON. 
eg 
[From our Srecia, Corresroxpgnt.] 
London, October 23rd. 

The Chambers of Commerce and merchants 
having lately had their shy at the Consuls, the 
Inter are now having a somewhat good innings. 
The Times has given four columns, under the 
caption “ Consuls as Critics of Merchants,” to an 
examination of the remarks of Consuls in their 
reports for the past year on what I may call the 
personal reasons (or reasons based on the personal 
deficiencies of merchants) for the decline of trade, 
and it has also bestowed a leader on the same 
subject. The merchants come out rather badly 
mauled. The Times says that it is quite right to 
criticize Consuls ; if these officials exist at all they 
should be efficient, and merchants are the proper 
persons to point out their deficiencies as well the 
improvements which are required, But trade 
may exist with bad or useless Consuls, and indeed 
without Consuls at all; it cannot do so if the mer- 
chants have noenterprise, Then follow extracts from 
Consular reports all over the world, from Brazil 
to Greece, from Havre to Yokohama, from Ré- 
union to San Francisco, pointing out the amazing 
obstinacy and ineptitude of British merchants. 
‘The reports contain some uncommonly plain 
speaking. One gentleman says the merchants 
are too bumptious, they are too good for their 
woik, they expect people to buy what they, 
the merchants, sell not what they, the people 
want; they act in a take-it or leave-it spirit; 
in place of spending their holidays looking into 
trade questions on the spot, and making the 
personal acquaintance of their customers, they go 
about sight-seeing and purchasing spurious anti- 
quities; they never send out travellers, and expect 
Consuls to do what they should do for themselves 
by mears of travellers; they refuse to quote prices 
for ignorant local dealers in local currency, local 


























weights, or for goods laid down ata local port. 
They will persist in quoting in English money 


for English weights and measures at their fac- 
tory gates; they have no organization to. en- 
able them ‘to ascertain when credit may safely 
be given, and accordingly they refuse it always ; 
they have no pliancy, no capacity of adapta- 
tion to local circumstances and requirements. 
Nor are these mere general charges; they are 
every one amply supported by the Consuls by 
instances. The Times leader-writer says that 
these statements appear like caricatures of the 
spirit of British trade, but that they are abundantly 
supported. Our merchants, he concludes, enjoy 
the inestimable advantage of seeing themselves 
as others see them, and it must. be acknowledged 
that the portrait, though not flattering, is at any 
rate highly instructive. 

The late Consular Reports from Japan are re- 
ferred to in the same article, especially the 
despatch from Sir Francis Plunkett_enclosing the 
summary of trade to the Foreign Office. [have 
been much struck by a perusal of some of these 
reports to see Consuls proclaiming that trade 
could not improve under the present system 
in Japan. Fancy a British Consular officer in 
Japan ten or even five years ago denouncing the 
treaties as destructive of trade! A powerful 
imagination is necessary for the task, and if any 
Consul had been misguided enough (I never heard, 
or until now even dreamt of one) to send in such 
a report, it would probably have been returned for 
alteration or correction, and the unlucky wight 
would soon have felt the consequences of his auda- 
city. “The old order changeth, yielding place to 


new,” said King Arthur as he passed away “to 
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did indeed. The idea of a British Consular officer 
publicly stating that the treaties are not supreme 
and lasting: efforts of human wisdom and justice, 
and are really no better than they should be, is 
enough to shake one’s faith in the moral order of 
the universe, and to disturb the repose of every 
well regulated mind. But we live in revolutionary 
and dangerous days; what with atheism, socialism, 
and all the otherisms, one has almost given up being 
surprised by anything. 

The present publishing season promises to be 
one of exceptional interest. Already Mr. Martin 
Tupper has published an exceedingly interesting 
autobiography, of the vain, garrulous, gossipping 
kind. His great popularity at one time has ever 
been a stumbling-block to the critics, but Mr. 
Tupper takes it all asa matter of right, and as a 
debt due to his genius. He gives a very amusing 
account of the reception he received many years 
ago in America, where he appears to have been 
almost worshipped. Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, 
also, has published his reminiscences. He was at 
Eton and Oxford with Mr. Gladstone and many 
others who have made great names in the world 
since then. His accounts of the Gladstone of sixty 
years ago, with whom he was then and for long 
after on terms of close intimacy and friendship, 
are especially interesting. Young Gladstone, as 
all the world knows, has travelled far in political 

aths since then; how far few knew until this bool 
was published. ‘To say he was an ardent, enthu- 
siastic, and militant Tory is to put it very mildly. 
The Grand Old Gladsfone talks of ‘dear old 
Scotland,” and was born, apparently, in or near 
half the terms of that ancient Kingdom, while he 
has near relatives of his mother in the other half; 
young Gladstone said on one occasion (which 
old Gladstone has conveniently forgotten) that a 
Scotch Tory was worse than an English Whig, 
a Scotch Whig than an English Radical, and a 
Scotch Radical than the devil himself. Mr. Glad- 
stone says he has forgotten this dreadful saying ; 
Francis Doyle replies “very possibly; the 
rifle forgets every bullet it has fired, the target 
that’s hit does not forget so easily.” The book 
has been largely quoted, of course; especially as 
Me. Gladstone's old friend talks very plainly about 
him now, and says that he is untrustworthy 
as_a politician, and, he fears as a man,—a 
polite way of saying that the Grand Old Man 
is a self-seeling schemer, who does not stick 
always because of the truth. This, it appears 
from a correspondence subsequently published, is 
precisely what Sir Francis Doyle does mean. 
Mr, Sala is getting his memoirs ready, and very 
entertaining they are sure to be. ‘The letters of 
Delane, the last editor of The Times but one, unless 
they are very much expurgated, will also be inter- 
esting. I wonder if the book will contain any of 
those agonizing appeals which, according to Mr. 
Kinglake in one of the early chapters of his his- 
tory of the Crimean war, the great editor was in 
the habit of receiving from fair visitants in coro- 
netted carriages in the small hours of the morning. 
Talways thought Mr. Kinglake drew a little on 
his imagination for his account of the work and 
life of Delane in the years 1853-73 his details no 
doubt are all correct, 

















it the manner of arranging 
them so as to produce a vivid and striking picture 
is what makes me distrust him, However, the 
account of Delane about to be published will, it 
may be hoped, put us on the “ inside track ” of the 
lifeand habits of the greatest editor of modern times. 
A life of Darwin is also promised, which it is said, 
will refer specially to his religious opinions; and Mr. 
Wemyss Reid, a well-known provincial journalist, 
has in the press a life of the late Mr. Forster. A 
number of Carlyle’s early letters, between 1814 
and 1826, are also to appear. Books of travel 
without number are announced ; but I hear of little 
relating specially to the Far East. This reminds 
me to mention a letter which appears in The 
Times of the zoth instant from a correspondent 
at Tkao, setting forth the charms of that delight- 
ful spot through two columns. I forget how 
many years agoit is since I first. made the 
acquaintance of Tkao, on a tramp through the 
region between ‘Takasaki and Nikko. But 1 
am sure that half a dozen Europeans in all 
had not seen it at that date, and the advent of a 
solitary European was an historical event in the 
village. Now in place of a long and. tedious 
journey to Takasaki, one is whisked slong in a 
comfortable train in a few hours; remote sao is a | 
ace, and it gets two columns of 

The Times, so that the | 
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Tiitish citizen on his way to the city from the 
suburbs in his Lats or train knows all about it. 
Phe old order changeth "—but T fancy Uhave | 
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aid this before. Old Japan, however, is as popular 
5 ever in this country, as Lam forcibly reminded 
by receiving a copy of Mitford’s Tales of Japan | 
just issued in a new edition by Messrs. Macmillan, 
What the number of this particul, ition is 
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not know—possibly the twentieth,—but I observe 
that the new lord of Batsford Park, Moreton-in- 
the-Marsh, Gloucestershire, and goodness knows 
other manors, is still relerred to on the 








how man 
tille-page as 
Legation in Japan.” ‘The order has changed some- 
what here too, as elsewhere in the world. 

In a recent letter I mentioned that Sir Thomas 
Wade had presented his Chinese Library to the 
University of Cambridge. Sir Thomas's official 
letter making the offer to the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University has now been published. In it he 
describes the collection; it is deficient he says in 
books relating to Buddhism and Taoism; but in 
most other respects it is ample enough to satisfy 
the needs of an advanced student of the language. 
There are also some Manchu and Mongolian 
works. He promises to detail in a separate letter 
(how like Sir Thomas Wade!) the circumstances 
which induce him to offer the collection, ‘more 
especially at this juncture,” to the University ; but 
while making ita free gift he presses for one con- 
dition, viz. “That for the rest of my life, I be 
allowed free access to it, and that, so long as my 
powers of mind and body permit, I be constituted 
its special curator or guardian.” In explanation of 
this request, he points out that there would be 
































great difficulty in finding any one with the leisure 
or inclination to occupy himself with such a 
charge. He mentions also that, owing to the 


enormous destruction of book and libraries in 
China during the past thirty years, it would be 
a slow and troublesome task to restore many of 
the books in the collection; hence he will urge sub- 
sequently on the university authorities the prescrip- 
tion of very strict regulations in regard to the 
use of the collection. I have reason to believe that 
Sir Thomas will be appointed lecturer or professor 
of Chinese at Cambridye, where it is proposed to 
found a Chair as at Oxford. A gentleman who 
was once well-known in Japan, and whose energy 
in matters of this nature has left permanent marks 
behind, is, I learn, interesting himself in this 
business, though why or in what capacity no one 
seems to know, and perhaps it does not greatly 
matter: I refer to Dr. Syle. 

‘The new volume of Dr. Rein’s book on Japan 
is at last announced. It deals specially with 
industry, trade, agriculture, and forests, and is to 
contain 24 partly coloured plates, 20 wood-cuts, 
and 3 maps. Dr. Rein’s visit to Japan was in the 
years 1874 and 18753 his first volume did not ap- 
pear until 1881, and now, five years after,and twelve 
years alter his visit to the country, the second and 
concluding volume is announced. ‘This hardly 
seems a prudent arrangement, bearing in mind 
that in no single respect has Japan stood still 
since in 1874, and that in many most important 
matters;—and these included in the forthcoming 
volume,—her progress has been such as to amount 
to a revolution. However, Dr. Rein knows his 
own business best. ‘The last volume was pub- 
lished in English a couple of years ago but, al 
though there can be doubt of its learning and 
thoroughness,—possibly on account of these very 
qualities,—[ believe it has not been quite as 
successfal here as its publishers could desire. Dr. 
Rein has been in London lately with a. view to 
making arrangements for the translation and 
publication of the second volume,—with, I believe, 
but qualified success. 









































AMERICAN TRADE WITH FAPAN. 
pa eES Sa 


Rerort oy Minister HuBBARD ON THE TRADE 
or Japan wirn THe Unirep States. 

The import and export trade amounts in the 
aggregate to $61,837,456 annually. 

‘Their trade with the United States reaches 
($15,573510) filteen millions annually. 

Japan sells to the United States annually over 
one-third of her entire exports to all nations; yet 
she buys in return from the United States scarcely 
one-fifth as much of American products as she 
sells to our countrymen. Why is this so? It is 
not because of a want of appreciation of the great 
Republic, or of its people, for of all nations under 
the sun Japan probably likes and loves America 
and Americans as well if not better than all others. 
The Japanese have always received just and 
generous treatment at our hands; we have never 
hienaced their peace or thei boundaries, or disturb 
ed their neighbours of the Ovient—India, China, 
Barmah, Corea, or the weaker divisions of Asia 
We have also always recognized the progress and 

erful recent achievements of Japan in the 
i in education After 
nee, and in 
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“Second Secretary to the British | 


‘These advances ourcountry has always not only 
recognized, but hailed with generous congratula- 
tions. The people and the rulers of Japan know 
this, and the title of American citizen,” like that 
of “Roman citizen” of old, is amoral passport 
through all these ancient islands. For all this, 
Japan buys five times more from England than 
She does from America, and sells to England five 
times less than she sells to America, Yet on 
$14,000,000 worth of raw silks and teas sent to us 
irom Japan no import duties are collected, while 
we pay tribute on all of our exports sent to Japan! 
* * * * * * 

American manufactures, whether of cotton or of 
wool or of iron, or locomotives, or labor-saving 
machines, have never put themselves to much extra 
trouble to court or secure this trade of Japan. 

To illustrate : These people (37,000,000 of them) 
are compelled to use thick woollen or cotton cloth- 
ing in these cold winters. ‘They have com- 
paratively no woollen or cotton mills, and must look 
abroad for supplies. 

he English manufacturers early recognized this 
fact. ‘They also saw that the peculiar character of 
the Japanese native costumes required a cloth of 
certain width and shape (to prevent waste of goods 
in making their costumes for males and females), 
and hence the wide-awake English manufacturer 
changed his machinery and looms, adapting them 
to the exact sizes, patterns, widths, and textures 
of the woollen and cotton and linen goods de- 
manded by the Japancse. 

‘The consequences have been favorable to Eng- 
land, as their exports attest, and not from any 
tariff regulations, since Japan imposes no higher 
tariff on’ American than’ on English goods, but 
rather because England made the very goods 
which Japan wanted. 

Our American mills, our Lowells and Fall Rivers 
and Providences and other great manufacturing 
centres, are probably afraid to make such changes 
in their machinery for this special Oriental market, 
and, relying on the vast proportions of the Ame 
home demand, let this game escape and fly into 
the British Possessions. 

* * * 

his need not always be so. We are nearest to 
Japan. An American steamship sails from San 
Francisco to Yokohama in eighteen days, and can 
cross the Pacific in fourteen days. It takes the 
same steamer from Loudon to Yokohama. thicty- 
five days, 

In railroad iron and steel rails England can 
now undersell America, but in railroad fixtures, 
cars, and especially passenger and palace cars, 
in all locomotives and engine works and supplies, 
our iron men can and do successfully compete with 
the English in any other market of the world. We 
sell more of such goods to South America, as facts 
show, than any other nation, and to the British 
colonies of Australia and New Zealand, even, we 
annually send large shipments of engines and 
locomotives. 

Why not then to Japan? Because our iron men 
have held back and never pushed themselves, as 
they have an honorable right to do, into this market. 

Here the Government controls, and owns mostly, 
all railroads and transportation lines, by land and 
sea; if, therefore, Americans can (that is the 
question) sell railroad fixtures and locomotives 
and stationary engines and all that appertains 
thereto, as cheap or cheaper than manufacturers 
of other nations can or do, then and only then are 
we in position to take our just share of the supply- 
ing of Japan in such goods. We can demand 
nothing to swell the trade between the two nations 
save what comes from fair dealing and better 
bargains secured to Japan. 

* * * 


























* * * 











* * * 


It is well that our American people as amass 
should know these facts as stated, to the end 
that they may send their own representatives to 
look after and encourage trade relations with a 
country whose commerce is already worth to us 
many millions, but which might in the next decade 
be iticreased to as many more. 

Ricnarp B. Hvssarp. 

United States Legation, 

Tokyd, Japan, November 23, 1885. 


Minister Hubbard. transmits, under date Veh 
ruary 12, 1886, the following :-— 

The Fiji Shimpo, returning to the subject of commercial 
relations between Japan and the United States, says 

Having regard io the positions of the two countries g 
and also to the nature of their products, it 
sif the trade Letween them ought toundergoa yearly 

Whether it is that the Japanese are too short- 
sighted to grasp the situation, or that the people of the 
States are too busily engaied at home to look in this direc 
tion, it is not at present necessary to decide, but it is matter 
egligence of the two nations has 




























just judicial tribunals (similar to the courts of 
Eugland and America). 
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According to the trade report of 1881, the trade 
island is repiesented by 


tions. 0 
between this country and. b ese 
4.832.800 yer in exports, and 12,744,984 6% in imp: ets: 
while our commerce with the United States of America is 
shown by 13,247,840 yeu in exports, end qy1S7,ttg ver in 
imports. There’ may ‘be several circumstances to account 
for this differcnce, hut the chief cause seems to be that the 
merchants of America do art pay su much attent’on to the 
trade wilh. Japan as Englishmen do. If Amwrican mer- 
chants desire to improve their commercial relations with 
this country they can easily do so. They have the disp. sal 
of several commodities that can be profitably imported 
here, such for instance as cotton fabrics, woollen goods, and 
other articles of a miscellaneous na'ure. Nor is there any 
lack of articles here to be exported to their side. To men- 
tion an example, the large amount of sulphur used in 
American factories—at present supplied by Italy—might he 
imported from this country, as our article is better and 
cheaper than the Italian. 

Apart from the negligence of the Amcrican merchants, 
however, there is another circumstance, and it is this: that 
American, importers have not the advantove of a return 
freight. ‘This, of course, arises fr. m the nevligence of cur 
merchants to supply them with suitable aiticles to tale 
home. It is, therefore, to be desired that Japanese mer- 
chants should strive to supply the demands of Americans, 
at the same time impoiting as much as possible from 
America, excepting rails and other iron wares, which are 
best made in England. It is not necessary that our rail- 
roads should be of elegant construction ; practical utility 
alone should be made the aim. We ought, therefore, to 
consider it best not only to import American materials of 
construction, but also to hire American engineers. Roth 
countrics have natural products which canbe profitably 
exchanged. Last year, while on his way to his post here. 
the American minister, Mr. Hubbard, made a speech at 
San Fran h, we remember, he alluded to the 
want of interest taken by American merchants in the trade 
with Japan, and pointed out that the present volume of that 
trade might be easily increased two or three-fold, ‘True, 
much is to he ascribed to the negligence of the Americans, 
but the indolence of the Japanese has been hardly less 
blame-worthy. We hope dur merchants will endeavour to 
show the Americans that the Japanese trade is sulliciently 
promising to repay any attention they may bestow on it. 





















































Rerorr or Minister Hupnarp ox THE FoREtGN 
Trape or Jaray ty 1885. 

Tsubmit the following synopsis of Japan’s ex- 
port and import trade with the United States, 
Great Britain, Germany, and France for the year 
1885 :— 

















Unite Grear 
States, Beivaix,  Gensaxy, Frances 
vax. ves. 
Exported ..... 1$,613,668.87 2,41 4934 983-38 644 
Imported... 3,730,184 78 1angisi4a0s3 1,008 083.73 1,53y.806.27 
pec Tote! es HASHES HaReT 400.44 BH99,SH6.07 BebsiITB.Ns 
Excess of ex” 
OS ence £84 887,684.29 corre ssrn $496,048.68 





Excess of im= 
ports 





105,443.92 152215719:37 

‘The following table shows the value of com- 
modities imporied into Japan free, also under 
specific duty and ad valorem duty:— 




















Iroars avn FxPoRTS, Axouyr. 
Japan admited free 180,006.09 
Japan under speeitic ine 246105345 
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‘Total imports 1,520,860.27 


From the foregoing tables, as well as from the 
annual report of 1884, it will be observed that the 
total exports and imports in value between Japan 
and the United States for 1884 exhibit :— 

(1) A remarkable increase over 1884 of 4,527,039 
yen. 

(2) An increase of imports to the United States 
from Japan in 1883 over 1884 in value of 4,339,383 
yen. 

(3) Also show an increase of ox frony the 

Inited States to Japan in 1895 over 1840 197,657 
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the United States to the amount of 12,887,084 yen. 
(4) The balance of trade again-t the United 





States for 1885 in excess of 188, is 4,142,620 


It will observed, therefore, that the Uniled States, 
as attested by these official figises, is the most 
valuable customer which Japan has among all the 
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treaty powers, buying and consuming of Japanese 
products nearly one-lialf in vale of ail het exnents 








to foreipn nations, and that the total wade value 
of the imports and exports of the two nati ns equal 
about one-fourth of Japan's commerce wih ali the | 
Jother nations of the earth combined. 





‘The decire to lessen this balance of trade does 
not involve the nceessity of diminishing American 
mports from Japan, but it does involve the very 
natural wish and expectation that the imports of 
Japan [rom the United States should correspond- 
ingly increase with the value of our imports from 
Japan. 








TRADE Portcy. 

IL is not my purpose in this connection to discuss 
why this trade has not been more evenly balanced 
heretofore, or how that result might be attended 
hereafter, ns it could be beyond any doubt. ‘The 
fault is not with our Government, whose liberal 
policy has been, and is now, to admit duty free 
through our custom-houses over fourteen millions 
of th cen millions imports to the United States 
from Japan. Itis not chargeable to the want of 
good neighbourhood and the most cordial relations 
between our respective peoples. It cannot be 
chargeable to the Government of Japan certainly 
in any invidious desire to court “the favours ot 
European Powers for political reasons, by en- 
couraging a larger import trade from some other 
nations than from the United States, which is 
notably the fact as to England, and relatively as to 
Germany and France. Ttis not with the Govern- 
ment that we find fanlt; rather, is it not attribut- 
able to the supineness of our American merchants 
and manufacturers, both of colton and woollen and 
iron and steel, to the sad decadence of the 
American merchant marine, once the pride of the 
Republic, which leaves the ocean highways of 
commerce to the ships of other nations to bear 
products to the world’s markets? 








































Tam informed by American merchants and 
manufacturers, especially of iron and steel, locon 
tives, all railroad fixtures, stationary engines, and 
even iron rails, &c., that these goods can be 
delivered today in China and Japan as cheap 
{and they declare cheaper) than the same class of 
goods can be delivered Ly British or German or 
any European manufacturers. 

The best evidence of the good faith of the ability 
of cur countrymen to do so is the fact that they are 
here now, by their agents, to eller to this Govern- 
ment, as they have done (who control the railways 
and telegraphs and all transportation systems), 
to enter into fair and open competitive bidding 
for such Government contracts, 

‘This is, at last, a movement in the right direc 
tion, and will test certainly these propositions: 

(1) Whether American manufacturers can suc- 
ceed by such fair competition in Japan s and (2) 
whether the Government, in vindication of an 
impartial justice, will encourage a larger import 
trade by Japan from the United States, on condi- 
tion of the offer of as good or better bargains as 
are offered by other people who sell largely to, but 
buy lightly and war ily from, Jap: 
































Japan ano Evrore. 

‘The trade of Japan and England is a subject of 
interest to all Americans especially. It will be 
observed, as I once had the honour to indicate, that 
both the exports and imports of Great Britain and 
Japan have largely decreased in recent years. 

Nevertheless, while the total cxports and imports 
of 1885 amount to only 14,827,400 yen, the balance 
of trade is held with iron hand by England against 
Japan by an excess of her imports over exports 
inom Japan of 10,003,442 yer. 

The United States buys from Japan annually 
over fifteen millions, while England buys only a 
little over two millions. 

It will be noted with surprise, too, that while 
Great Britain boasts of being the bithylace of 
“free trade,” as recognized by political econo. 
mists, it is a fact that the United States admits 
free of all duties more Japanese exports through 
her ports than the entire sum total of doth the ex- 
poris and imports of Japan and England 

France occupies a similar relation to the trade 
of Japan to that of our country, The balance ot 
tale is against Prance by 5,405,045 4 
with 
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the trade of Japan, stil maint ex eset han 
imports to Japan cver Japs to Ger 
many of 1,204,719 yer. Sie bays of Japan] 
3,933 sea, bat sells to that countey 1,005,052 
yen, 

Notwithstanding all this stern “fopte of farts 





and figures,” our Ametican products of the beld | 


and loom, of our iron and cotton and woollen 
mills, &c., outside of petroleum oil (which could 
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not be had anywhere else on earth heretofore), has 

seen the gold and silver of Japan gcing to Eng- 

land and Germany principally for a market, and 

the patronage incident to great public works of 

internal improvements conimuted mostly to Euro- 
an manulacturers, ion men, and engineers. 

















The cause of all this want of reciprocity of trade 
lias been found at the dvors of our own people, 
who have never until recently scarcely made an 
endeavour to create an export trade to the East, and 
especially to Japan. 

By such means as need not be told to the intel- 
ligent and enterprising merchants and manufac- 
turers of the United States, such larger export 
trade can be attained. 

In the fight of present developments, and count- 
ing largely on the traditional pluck and energy of 
the Auterie: er, as well as for its courage 
and far-seeing sagacity when once aroused to 
action, F venture to predict a yet more healthful 
growth of the already valuable trade between 
Japan and the United States, 

Ricuarp B. Hvupsarp, Minister. 

United States Legation. 

Tokio, Japan, April 22, 1886, 














LIFE AT A SFAPANESE SPA. 
a 


TkAo (Japan), Aug. 20. 

Competition, allied with steam and steel, is fast 
operating to lessen the enormous distance which 
separates Japan from Europe. Already, with 
ordinary luck, the traveller who does not tarry 
may reach Tokio from London vid North America 
in go days. Soon he will be able to doso in 24 
or 26 days, by way of Montreal and Port Moody. 
Hitherto, the wonders and beauties of this pleasant 
land have been virtually monopolized, as far as 
lovcigners are concerned, by a thin ‘stream of 
uavellers, mainly of the “ globe-trotting’” class. 
But the day cannot be far oif when they will be 
brought fairly within the reach of any vacation 
tourist able to spare three or four months for 
exploiing a country that offers attractions of the 
highest order asa holiday resort. Japan, indeed, 
has tlhe enviable reputation of inspiring love at 
first sight in the heart of every comer. Nor is this 
a mere passing sentiment. “It grows steadily as 
acquaintance ripens. As well with those who 
remain lor years as with those whose stay lasts but 
for a month or two, there is a something about the 
country and its people that never fails to win last- 
ing avd even alfectionate regard. 

Much has been wiitien, in_ many books, con- 
cerning the characteristics of Japatiese cities and 
life therein, Every one has tead over and over 
again about the parks, gardens, 
the tea-houses and hotels 5 the jinrikisha-riding and 
river excursions; the sights and sounds of the 
stieets; tempting curio-shops, with their wealth 
of art-products; the theatres, conjurers, tumblers, 
and wrestlers; the temples, all-glorious without 
and unspeakably glorious within; the national 
festivals and fairs; the dainty and exquisitely 
dressed little geisha who minister at dinners and 
suppers & la Faponaise; and the many other 
items which evter into the round of existence in 
Japan's capital and provincial towns. We have 
ulso heard a good deal of the ordinary features of 
travel along the main highways, and even along 
some of the “unbeaten tracks.” But very little 
has yet heen told about those delightful pas and 
highland health-resorts, long and well beloved by 
the Japanese, which ate yearly becoming better 
known and better liked by forvign residents and 
travellers. ‘The greater part of Japan's tertitory is 
essentially volcanic. Professor Milne counts up 129 
mountains scaticred over the empire, which are dis- 
Uinctly of volcanic origin, and 51 of which are still 
active and giving off steam. ‘The same indefatig- 
able authority has lately collected and published 
the recoids of as many as 233 eruptions, It is no 
wonder, then, that hot springs abound in several 
parts of the country. Some are found in the low- 
lands, But by far the greater number are in the 
mountains and hills. Now, as opium to a Chinese, 
or mint-juleps toa Virginian, so is hot-water bath- 
ing to a Ja The luxury of the daily hot 
Lath is, indeed, almost at necessary to him as his 
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e the id nditions of a Japanese 
mier watering place. Ta such spols—and there 
re many of tham—the better classes of Japanese 
swarm at this season, glad to escape fiom. the 
trammels of town life, from the blazing heat of the 
plains, and from cities which, alas! are nowadays 
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only too often ravaged by cholera in its direst 
form. 

Notable among these spots is kao. Any one 
in search of the novel and picturesque, of quiet 
seclusion from the world’s worry and unrest, and 
of an almost Arcadian existence in a soft, balmy 
climate and amid enchanting scenery, would 
be very queerly constituted if he failed to find con- 
tentment at Ikao, Up in the highlands of the 
province of Joshi, small, compact assemblaye 
of long, low-roofed Japanese buildings, wide- 
eaved and wide-verandahed, clings to the abrupt 
face of a lovely nook in the north-east escarp- 
ment of the Haruna mountain group. A narrow 
picturesque street, or rather flight of rude steps, 
to be likened only for steepness to the most break- 
neck alleys of Malta or Hongkong, climbs directly 
up the acclivity, and ends at an unpretending 
temple dedicated to the Shinté god Onamuji- 
no-Mikoto. Provision and sweetmeat shops, tea- 
houses, public baths, and stalls for the sale of local 
curios line the little thoroughfare. At each stage 
of the ascent lanes lead off right and left to the 
dozen or two of large two-storied hotels which 
form the main feature of the place. hese, built 
on artificial terraces, rise tier upon tier so quickly 
that the roof of one is barely higher than the 
ground floor of the next above it. Thus, from 
its upper story always, and often from its lower, 
each commands a goodly view of the fair land- 
scape that is spread below. Behind rise bold, 
rounded masses of mountains, covered to their 
summits with the richest verdure. Far beneath 
on the right, in the depths of a precipitous and 
beautiful ravine, a noisy torrent, foaming over a 
rust-coloured bed, carries down tothe plain the 
waters of the mineral spring which first sees the 
light a little behind and above the village. This 
—a mere handful of a place, yet capable ata 
pinch of accommodating between 2,000 and 3,000 
guests in its short summer season—is Ikao, now 
fast becoming one of the most popular spas in 
Japan. 

Until recently Ikao was but little known, and 
frequently only by the holiday folk of the neigh- 
bouring region. But the virtues of its water, both 
for drinking and bathing, and the advantages of 
its situation, were brought into prominent, notice 
a few years ago by the distinguished German 
physician, Dr. E. Baelz, who fills the Chair of 
Medicine in the University of Japan; and, as 
three-fourths of the 70 miles which separate it 
from Tokio can now be traverse by rail, the whole 
journey thence is easily compassed in a day. ‘To 
the hot-water loving and Nature-loving denizens 
of the vast capital a chance like this was welcome 
as showers in spring. Here the town-wearied 
official or citizen can taste for a while the sweets 
of the old easy-going life which preceded foreign 
intercourse, and which in the busier haunts is now 
slipping out of sight with dreamlike rapidity. 
Here, during the lazy warmth of the summer day's, 
he can lounge through existence in all the happy 
luxury of airy rooms 2,700 feet above the sea, and 
yet airier costume, oft-repeated bathing and water- 
drinking, a good deal of eating and sleeping, and 
entire freedom from work, worry, and mosquitoes 
—and all this in a lovely retreat which still retains 
its old simplicity, with scarce a symptom of mo- 
dern improvement. He can walle or romp with 
his children, gossip with his friends, and play 
“go” or Chinese chess with them to his heart’s 
content. He can drink innumerable little cups of 
tea and saké, smoke untold pipes (three or four 
whiffs a piece) of the mildest of tobacco, and, if it 
please him, beguile the time with musical and 
dancing entertainments by infant prodigies, mid 
die-aged experts whose only charm is in their skill, 
or the livelier and more enchanting geisha, There 
is no room on this crowded site for so much as the 
little patch of trimly-kept garden which is a stereo- 
typed feature in the town home of a Japanese. But 
a garden of man’s making would have no charm for 
him here. For is not the whole outlook one vast 
and exquisite garden of Nature’s own handiwork, 
replete with those scenic features the faithful re- 
production of which in miniature is at once the 
aim and delight of the artist gardener of Japan. 
From the verandah of his hotel in [kao he can sur 
vey a glorious panorama of mountain and valley, 
hill and plain, the uplands clad with dense forest 
and open green expanses of waving grass, the low 
country richly cultivated, and dotted’ with copses, 
villages, and hamlet Before him, the extinct 
volcano Akagi-san and a host of other peaks tower 
to heights of 5,000 and 6,000 feet. Far helow, in 
the plain, he can trace for many a mile the silver 
thread of the winding Tonegawa, on its way to the 
Gulf of Yeddo. Beyond, in the remoter distance 
loom the gigantic masses of the Nikko range, 
overhanging those solemn forest aisles where stately 
cryptomeria wave over the honoured shrines of the 
Shoguns Lyeyasu and_Lyemitsu, of pious and im- 
mortal memory, And over the Oaal 
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broods that delicate crystalline atmosphere which 
assuredly justifies Japan’s title to be called the 
Land of the Rising Sun. 

But if the Japanese thus well enjoys the dolce 
far niente at his inn, he at the same time shows a 
laudable keenness to explore the beauties which 
nature and art have furnished for his delectation, 
with no niggard hands, in the neighbourhood of 
Ikao. From the hi of the airy heights which 
rise behind the village he can be sure of a goodly 
prospect over a vast expanse of Central Japan, 
including the Kwato, or great plain of : 
For more adventurous spirits, athirst to behold the 
wonders of a live volcano, the smoking crater of 
the mighty Asama-yama offers the temptation of a 
three or four days’ excursion. Or, at Haruna and 
Midzusawa, each within a moderate walk through 
the fairest of fair Japanese hill scenery, are to be 
seen rare examplesof those ancient tree-embowered 
temples and shrines, always erected on the 
choicest natural sites, whose fine proportions, ex- 
quisite details, and lavish art decoration so sur- 
priseand delight the traveller in many parts of 
the empire. To the Japanese, on any of these 
excursions, there is real luxury in. the wealth of 
foliage, the play of sunlight, and the splendid 
combinations of form and colour which meet him 
at every turn. He loves the music of the glad 
streams that rush down every ravine, the roar and 
thunder of the cascades which here and there dash 
over the cliffs to meet them, or the still beauty of 
some glassy lake half-hidden in the depths of the 
hills, “He tejoices in the sweet, fresh country air, 
breathing, as it often does, the perfume of flowers, 
conspicous among which at this season is the 
magnificent [ilitm auratum, that here almost 
whitens the surface of the grassy upland plains 
and slopes. And wherever he goes he may be 
pretty cure of finding, at spots which command the 
best views, cool, shady litile tea-houses or kiosks, 
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where he may rest and refresh himself with tea or 
saké, and be fanned and waited on by brisk, 
comely Japanese damsels. Groups of such happy 
tourists are daily to be seem rambling over the hills 
d glens around Ikao. Perhaps, if the excursion 
be along one, one or two ladies of the party have 
indulged themselves with kago—a kind of bamboo 
tray, slung on a pole and carried by coolies—which, 
in a region that no wheeled vehicle can penetrate 
and where side-saddles are unknown, furnish their 
only possible, albeit most tiresome, means of con- 
veyance. But the rest, men and women, boys 
and girls, lightly and always tastefully clad, tramp 
gaily along, their loins well girt and nether limbs 
Well gaitered, staffs in their hands, and feet shod 
with the admirable Japanese rice-straw sandals, 
which are the best of all foot-garniture for moun. 
tain work. If the day be bright, some of them will 
be shaded by orange-tinted paper parasols, which 
form delicious bits of colour in the landscape. 
Happiness, contentment, and good temper are 
stamped on every countenance—the impress of 
their sunshiny natures, and aptly harmonizing 
with the spirit of the pl Except at moments 
given to hushed admiration of seme fresh beauty 
in the view or rare product of forest or field, they 
keep up a constant flow of chat and laughter 
Towards night they returm, tired it may be, but 
always cheery, laden with flowers and’ perhaps 
little purchased trifles for friends at home charac- 
teristic of the scenes they have visited, to enjoy 
with ever fresh delight the luxuries of hot water, 
cool bathing-robes, and much gossip over the day's 
adventures. 

Being charged with iron and sulphate of soda, 
and hence serving as a specific for some stomachie 
disorders that are common among the upper and 
middle classes in Japan, the water of [kao is much 
prized for its medicinal properties, which are also 
efficacious in certain ailments of the daughters of 
Eve. But, after all, it is the bathing that chiefly 
attracts three-fourths of those who come here. II 
you explore the little town you find an all-pervading 
presence of hot water. Its steam is everywhere. 
Go where you will you hear its rush and trickle, 
and the splashing and chatter of happy bathers 
immersed to their chins ina rusty fluid at the high 
temperature—only pleasantly warm to a Japanese 
—of 117 deg. Fahrenheit. Wooden or bainboo pipes 
lead it all over the place, and supply a constant 
stream throngh every bath. Each large hotel has 
several such bathsSroomy wooden tanks three ot 
four feet deep. Here the sexes bathe separately. 
But in the public baths men and women of the lower 
orders often bathe together, in half-open sheds at the 
street side, yet with a degree of modesty and deco- 



































rum, and a quiet unconcern about each other's pre 

sence or the stray glances of passers-by, which are 
absolutely incomprehensible to those who have not | 
| witnessed the habit as still practi-ed in a fow parts 
Jof an. Cleanliness before all other thi cid 
seems, however, to be a cardinal maxim with the 
Japanese, You see this in the eveilasting setub- 
bing, pumice-stoning, and tubbing in the bath: | 

















houses, which from dawn till far into the night 
know hardly a moment’s rest. You see it also in the 
scrupulous cleanliness of their houses, and in their 
carelul provision for -light and ventilation, all of 
which are so grievously wanting in the unsavoury 
dwellings of the Flowery Land. Here even the 
most crowded second-class inn, where the guests 
may sometimes be counted at literally one per mat 
of six feet by three feet, can show spotless—would 
that we could say flealess—floors and walls, while 
an abundance of air and light is obtained by the 
simple expedient of sliding back or removing the 
paper-glazed partitions at the front and rear. 

Foreign visitors to Ikao may now count on 
finding fairly comfortable quarters in one or two 
clean and cheap hotels, with bedsteads and other 
furniture, foreign cooking, and a tolerable menu, 
With these accessories, with the luxurious baths 
which, when the water is a little cooled, Europeans 
soon learn to appreciate, with many attractions 
of scenery and climate, as well as a host of novelties 
that are to be seen nowhere but in Japan, and 
best of all ata Japanese spa—the man who fails 
to be pleased with life at [kao can have no one but 
himself to blame. Something of its chief charac- 
teristics has been told above. But it would need 
columns to do more than mention the tea-houses, 
curio-shops, and kiosks; the story-tellers, strolling 
musicians, jugglers, mountebanks, and quacks; 
the clever old mojt_yaki, who handles his hot 
liquid streams of sweetstuff with such persuasive 
skill that they are quickly fashioned, as by magic, 
into the most amazing baskets, tortoises, and other 
quaint shapes, before the very eyes of the delighted 
children who are his patrons; of the archer 
grounds, where you can indulge in target practice 
with the formidable bows and arrows of old Japa- 
nese warlare; and of ether novelties and diver- 
sions—all as distinctively Japanese as is the land- 
scape itseli—in which the visitor, whatever his age 
or country, may find simple enjoyment without 
stint at Tkao, 

To some foreigners, enfeebled by long residence 
in the East, the medicinal value of the water is a 
great attraction, and whether he drinks the water 
or no what new-comer ever tires of the short walk 
to the Yumoto, or hot-spring’s source, in the glen 
behind the village ? There is no pump -room” here 
—only a dusky sylvan dell, a rustic bench or two, a 
square hole in the rock beneath which the steaming 
water flows, and a simple bamboo dipper for those 
who drink. But the morning or evening walk thither 
is delightful, in the cool shade of a lovely ravine, 
rich with greenery, enlivened by the murmur of 
falling water and the shrill whirr of cicadas, and 
brightened by the most picturesque and happy of 
human throngs. On this neutral ground you meet 
representatives of nearly all classes of Japanese 
society, from the plain shopkeeper or profession 
man ‘of the capital to the blue-blooded scions 
of an aristocracy so ancient that no member of 
begins to think his family worthy to be called an 
old one until he can trace a clear descent for six 
or seven hundred ye: There are Daimiyo of the 
old régime, Ministers and Secretaries of thene 
possibly, also, a Prince or Princess of the Imperial 
family. There are the greater and lesser nobles 
of the feudal era, most of them now enrolled in the 
lately-created peerage; and former samurai, of all 
degrees, who mainly compose the large official 
class of modern Japan. Many are accompanied 
by their wives—those gentle, devoted, well-bred, 
and essentially feminine women who brighten 
Japanese homes, and who, you rejoice to see, are 
no longer disfigured as of old by blackened teeth, 
but can, and do, smile on you in all their native 
comeliness. ‘The prevailing dress of both sexes, if 
it be morning, is the ywkata, or modest cotton 
bathing-robe, of all hues and_ patterns, bound 
at the waist by a girdle of silk, satin, or crape. 
Here, however, comes a Buddhist priest, all 
shaven and shorn, in his silk robe and cool 
mantle of delicate gauze, fanning himself with holy 
but needless fervour. Next, ahigh Foreign Office 
dignitary, looking, as he well may do, a good deal 
bewildered about the treaties, and clad in the quiet 
silk and crape garments of ordinary life, with the 
crest of his house woven in white on the back and 
sleeves of the uppermost one. Then, perhaps, you 
come upon a pair of young dandies, in all the 
pride of foreign clothes, stand-up collars, tight 
gloves, and dainty canes and shoes. But they 
area mistake here, where, excepting themselves 
and the foreign-style socks, shoes, and straw hats, 
how pretty common among the men, you have 
litle or nothing to remind you that’ you are 
notin old Japan, Next, oh happy contrast! 
a flutter of fans, a patchwork of vivid colours, 
a ripple of Laughter, and you are face to face 
with a gay troop of Japanese Hebés, rosy 
lipped and dark-eyed, with beautiful teeth, clear 
complexions of all shades from ivory-white to 
nut brown, willowy forms, finely-pencilled eye- 
brows, .and rich masses of black hair, tastefully 
BIRSY AP Kk hair, tastefully 
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braided and set off by some bright flower or coral 
ornament, with a neat binding of blue or crimson 
crape. Mirth, guilelessness, and—if there be any- 
thing in physiognomy—a large capacity for love, 
beam from the faces of those most killing Japanese 
belles. And their dresses are a study, While 
Japanese parents and adult folk generally content 
themselves with colours of almost Quaker-like 
sobriety, the nation scems to have lavisied a world 
of artistic tasie and skill on the dress of its girls 
and children. Be the colours bright or dull, the 
patterns bold ‘or tame, the fabrics coarse or fine, 
the contrasts sharp or soft, you find that in artis: 
tic arrangement, grace, and beauty, the whole 
effect is always charming. As for the children, 
they swarm, they are delightful, and they present 
perfect noseyays of colour. Ifat first they look 
a little old-fashioned, in costumes which as to cut 
are merely reproductions in miniature of those of 
their parents, you soon find out that in reality they 
are very children. *When you know them better 
you also find that, with all the attractions and _vir- 
tues of children, they have very few of their faults. 
Long before Herbert Spencer taught the Western 
world how children should be reared, Japanese 
parents had of their own motion adopted most of 
the very principles of training which he inculcates. 
The result is the Japanese child of to-day. Great 
changes have passed over Japan during the last 30 
years. Great changes still lie before her. Bat, 
come what may, let us at least. hope that in dispo- 
sition, manners, dress, Japanese chil- 
dren and young girls may remain, essentially, as 
they are-—Times. 

































LATE TELEGRAMS. 
+ 
(Reurer “Srecian” ro “ Jaran Mart.”] 





(Per Steamer te 1, Decenber sth.) 





ITALY AND THE PowERs. 

The Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs has 

made a statement to the effect that Italy concurs 

in the peaceful aims of Austria and Germany, 

and favours a policy that would prevent an 

European war; at the same time Italy is deter- 
mined to maintain the friendship of England. 
London, December gth. 





SALISBURY AND HARTINGTON. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, speaking at a 
banquet, said he welcomed the céoperation of 
Lord Hartington. 

THE FRENCH MINISTRY. 

The French Ministry has resigned in con- 

sequence of the rejection of the Budget. 
Evening. 
M. Goblet is forming a Ministry. 


[From tHe “Honcxone Damy Press.) 


London, 15th November. 


THE GOVERNOR OF HONGKONG MADE A PRIVY 


COUNCILLOR. 
Sir George Bowen has been made a Privy 
Councellor. 
London, 27th November. 
INCREASE OF THE GERMAN ARMY, 
The German Army is to be increased by 
41,000 men, 
ENGLAND AND CHINA. 
Negotiations are proceeding between Eng- 
land and China for the cession of Port Hamil- 
ton to China, but it is urged that even if ceded 
England should still keep her hold upon the 
straits and should not allow any European 
Power to possess them. 
FRANCE AND EGYPT. 
M. de Freycinet has declared that France 
cannot allow a foreign Power to be mistress of 


Egypt. 








Mr, Nakagawa, a pawn-broker at Nakanogd, 
Honjd, has applied to the Government for per- 
mission to construct a wooden bridge of 120 ken 
between Kawara-machi and Mime-guri on the 
Sumida river at his own expense. The total cost 
of the bridge is estimated at yen 15,000.— 
—Hochi Shimbun. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
+ 
TNE NEXT MATL IS DUE 


per P.M. Co. To-day, Dee, rith.# 
~ per P. & 0. Co, Friday, Dec. 19th + 


Friday, December 19th. 


From America 
From Hongkon 
Prom Shanghai 
Nagasaki, & 
lie 
America 
vey left San Francisco on November seth,  Thitet 
gkong on December toth, + Oceanis left San Francisco 
-sember 1st. 








per N.Y K. 








per 0. & 0.6. 





Tuesday, Dec. 21st ¢ 











VME NEXT MAIL LEAVES 





For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and} per N,V. 1K. Tuesday, Dec 14th. 
Nagasaki 

ForAmerica...... per P.M. Co. Wednesday, Dec. 2and. 











TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS, 

= he if 
YOKOHAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 

Peains iitavie Yououawa Station at 7.00, 8.15, 
9.30," 10.30, and 11.45 a.m.; and 1.00, 2.30, 4.00," 
§.00, 6.15, 8.00, 9.15, and 11.00f p.m, 

TRAINS Luave TOKvd (Shimbashi) at 7.00, 8.15, 
9.30,* 10.30, and 11.45 a.m.; and 1.00, 2.30, 4.00." 
5.00, 6.15, 8.00, 9.15, and 11,00} p.m, 

Fanus—First Single, yen 1.00; Second do., sen 60; 
Kirst Return, yen 1.50; Second do., sen go. 

n 





Je marked with (#) run through without ato Tevieumit 
wanaki and Omori Stations. ‘Those marked 1) are the same 
ahove with the exception of stopping at Kawaeaki Sintions 





1OKYO-MAYEBASHI RAILWAY, 
Twarns rave TOxy6 (Uyeno) at 6.00 and 10.00 a.m: 


and 1.00 and 4.15 p.m. ; and Mavgwasit at 6.00 a.m 
and 1.00 and 4.15 p.m. 





Fanus—First-class (Sepsrate Compartment), yen 
380; Second-class, yen 2.28; Third-class, yer 1.14. 





TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 
Trains reaver Tarasart at 6.50 and 9.55 a.m., and 


1.00 and 4.10 p.m.; and Yoxorawa at 8.15 and 11,30 
am,,and 2.25 and 5.50 p.m. 








TOKYO-UTSUNOMIYA RAILWAY. 
‘Teatns teave TOxyé (Uyeno) at 6.00 a.m., and 
00 and 4.15 p.m.; and Ursunomiya at 8.15 a.m, 
and 11.10 a.m., and 4.50 p.m, 


Faxes—First-class,yen 3.50; Second.class, yen 2.101 
Uhird-class, yew 1.05. 


UTSUNOMIYA-NASU RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE UTsuNomIya at 10.25 am. and 4.57 
pm; and Nasu at 6.40 a.m, and 3.15 p.m. 
Fare st-class,.yet 1.10; Second.class, sen 74; 
Third-class, sen 37. 








NASU-KUROISO RAILWAY, 
Trains yeave Nasu at 12.04 and 6,36 p.m.; and 
Kurotso at 6.15 a.m. and 2.50 p.m, 
Fares—First-class, sex go; Second-class, sen 20; 
Third-class, sex 10. 


SHIMBASHI, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION, 


‘Tratns taavie SUINAGAWA at 9.19 a.m., and 12.34 
3.34, and 7.09 p.m.; and Akavany at 10.33 a.m., and 
1.34. 444, and 8.22 p.m, 

Fares—First-class, sen 70; Second-class, sem 46 
‘Vhird-class, sen 23, 


KOBE-OTSU RAILWAY. 


nave Kooz (up) at 5.55, 7-55, 9.55, and 
11.55 a.m. ; and 1.55, 3.55, 5-55, 7.55, and 9.55 p.m, 
Trains Leave Osaka (up) at 4.45, 7.6, 9.5, and 
£1.6 a.m, ; and 1.6, 3.6, 5.6, 7.6, and 9.6 p.m 
Trarns Leave Kyoto (up) at 6.46, 8.46, and 10.46 
am, ;and 12.46, 2.46, 4.40, 6.46, and 8.46 p.m, 
TRains ueave Orsu (down) at 5.45, 7.45, 9.45, and 
Sam.; and 1.45, 3.45, 5.45, and 7.45 p.ni 
RAINS Leave Kyoto (down) at 6.45, 8.45, and 
10.45 a.m. ; and 12.45, 2.45, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 p.m. 
neave Osana (down) at 6.25, 8125, and 
12.25, 2.25, 4.25, 6.25, 8.28, and 


Trains 
























Kobe to Osaka; First Single, yen 1.00; 
Second do., sen 60: First Return, yen 1.50; Second do. 
sen co. Kobe to Kyoto: First Single, yen 2.25: 
Second do. yen 1.40: First Return, yen 3,55; Second 




















do., ven 2.10. Kobe to Otsu: First Single, ven 2.85 ; 
Second do., yen 1,70; First Return, yen 4.30; Second 
do., yen 2, 





YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 
Sreawers Leave the English Hatoba daily at 8.30 
and 10.40 a.m., and 1.30 and 4.00 p.m,; and leave 
Yokosuka at 7.15 and 11.00 am., and 1.30, and 4,00 





p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 





LATEST SHIPPING. 
7 + 
ARRIVALS. 

Camelot, British steamer, 1,049, John Daly, sth 
December,—Manila 25th November, General. 
—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Teheran, British steamer, 1,684, Seymour, 6th 
December,—Hongkong vid Nagasaki and 
Kobe 4th December, General.—P. & O. S. 
N. Co. 

Benledi, British steamer, go9, J. C. Riddock, 
8th December,—Hongkong ‘29th November, 
General.—Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 

Ghasee, British steamer, 1,751, Johnson, 
cember,—Shanghai 3rd December, General. 
—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, C. C. Brough, 
7th December,—New York vid Hongkong 1st 
December, Sugar, 10,000 cases Oil, and Ge- 
neral.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Elbe, German steamer, 855, Sass, 8th December, 
—Kobe 7th December, General.—Japanese. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, W. H. Walker, 
‘8h December,—Hongkong 2nd December, 
General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Mengaleh, French steamer, 1,276, C. Benois, 8th 
December,—Yokosuka 81h December, Bal- 
last—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Tanais, French steamer, 1,783, A. Paul, 8th 
December,—Hongkong goth November and 
Kobe 7th December, Mails and General.— 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Chasseur (4), French gunboat, Captain Le Goree, 
gth December,—Kobe 7th December. 

Mark Lane, British steamer, 1,354, K. Porter, oth 
December,—Nngasaki 6th December, Coal. 
—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Wynn, gth 
December,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Drum- 
mond, roth December,—Kobe gth December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Ka‘ 

Stettin, German steamer, 1,815, Warnkers, roth 
December,--Hongkong 3rd December, Ge- 
neral.—H. Abrens & Co. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, roth 
December,—Yokkaichi oth December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 





















































DEPARTURES. 

Euphrates, British steamer, 1,300, J. Edwards, 4th 
December, —Kobe, General.Smith, Baker 
& Co. . 

Alacrity (4), despatch vessel, Commander Maco- 
nochie, 5th December,—Kobe. 

Kongo Kau (13), corvette, Captain Y, Inouye, 5th 
December,—VYokosuka. 

Denbighshire, British steamer, 1,662, Cuming, 5th 
December,— Kobe, General.—Adamson, Beil 
& Co. 

Iphigenia, German steamer, 1,059, 1 
7th December,—Kobe, General. - 
Evers & Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, G. W. 
Conner, 7th December,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kamtchatia, Russian steamer, 702, Ingmann, gth 
December,—Otatu, Ballast.—Wailsh, Hall & 
Co. 

Camelot, British steamer, 1,049, John Daly 
December,—Kobe vid Yokosika, Ge 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Elbe, German steamer, 855, Sass, 10th December, 
“Kobe, General.—Japanese. 

Hakodate Maru, Japanese steamer, 346, Inouye, 
roth December,—Handa, General—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, Pender, 
roth December,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Vusen Kaisha. 

Shidsnoka Maru, Japanese steamer, 334, Nakasato, 
roth December,—Shimidzu, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha 

Tukasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
roth December,—Kobe, Mails and General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Vetch Me apanese steamer, 








Vulhner, 
Simon, 
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roth November,—Ish Gener ps 
pon Yusen | 

Belgic, British steam W. H. Walker, 
ith December,— ncisco, Mails and 


General.—O, & O. 
Teheran, British ste 
December,—Hongl 
saki, Mails and Gen 


PASSENGERS, 


er, 1,684, Seymour, rth 
vid. Kobe and Naga- 
—P.& 0.8. N. Co. 








anniven. 
Per British steamer Teheran, from Hongkong; 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe:—Messrs. S. L. Abbot, 
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W. J. Hooper, Lam Quai Ting, Cheong Kee, Wan 
Kai} and Cheong Kee in cabin. 

Per French steamer Tanais, from Hongkong vid 
Kobe:—Mr. Blum, Mr. Brackenridge, Mr. Bowker, 
Mr. Suruke Tayaru, Mr. Fujioka, Mrs. Gerand 
and infant, Mr, and Mrs. Swowsky, Messrs, Mille, 
Henriot, Batiéau, Legros, Burgairolles, Misses 
Delaroche, Armandim, and Esther, Mr. Goudig sin, 
Mr. Auguste Lepinat, Mrs. Abanma, Mr. J. Res 
naud, Mr. J. Casenave, Mr. J. Chibourg, Me. 
‘Tachibana, Mr. Koubota, Mr. Fujiyama, and 36 
pasvengers. 

Per Japanese steamer Totio Maru, from Shang- 

hai an —General and Mrs. Nogi, General 
Yamaji, Mr. and Mrs. Iwanoya, Mrs. Iwanoya, 
Messrs. G. E. Hutton, W. F. Eastlack, Ando, 
B. Glover, Hughes, Imay, J. Morrison, N. Schlée 
son, O. A. Poole, Sakuzai, C. Heymann, Kunori, 
Direkson, and Oyobikawa_ in. cabin; Captain 
Hutchison, Messrs. Awaya, Yoshimura, and Ko- 
bayashi in second class; and 191 Japanese in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer, Niigata Maru, from 
Kole:—Mr, Matsuyama in cabin; and 69 Japa- 
nese in steeraga. 

Per German steamer Stettin, from Hongkong :— 
Mrs. Illies and 2 children, Mrs. Voigt and 2 
children, Messrs. P..Schramm, H. Von Jasmund, 
Von Balnkenburg and P. Leonhardt in cabin 
and 1 Chinese in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per Japanese steamer Sutsuma Afaru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Hayashi, Mr. and 
Mrs. McKay, Miss Leete, Dr. Verbeck, Messrs 
E, R. Miller, J. H. Demsticn, Motoki, S. Okura, 
Nishigawa, and S. Obara in eabing Mr. S.Lasaki 
in second class; and 99 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tutasago Maru, fi 
Kobe :—Messre, H. Dans, Qda Junichiro, Tajiro 
Heuhileo, and Ukibayashi Musakichi in cabin; and 
58 Japanese in steerage. 















































CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Teheran, from Hongkony 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe :—Suyar, 3,437 packages } 
merchandise, 1,012 packages. ; 

Per Japanese steamer Sufseema Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports -—Treasure, 836,700.00. 

Per British steamer Parthia, from New York :— 
154 tons General, 10,000 cases Oil; and 200 tons 
Sugar, from Hongkong. 

Per British steamer Belgie, for San Francisco — 













































THA. 
sas ew ornte 
rascrico,  YonR,  enttee, —oraL, 
Shanghai 125+ 185 — 410 
Ty oxo... S83 se aytat 
Yokohama » 1,812 437 1,704 3,953 
Hongkong "77 jo 3,128 2,335 
Total vce Bid dd 4406474719 
SILK. 
rmscneo, YoRe. woTaL. 
Shanghai an au 
Hongiong .. at 144 
Yokohama . 610 610 
Total 995 965 
iPORTS. 
‘The British steamer Teheran, Captain Seymour, 


reports :—Left, Hongkong the 27th November, at 
8.12 amy had strong N. and N.E. winds, with 
heavy swell. Arrived at Nagasaki the and Decen 











ber, at 3.54 aam., and left the same day, at 3.47 
p.m had light’ N. and N.E. winds and fine wea 
ther. Arrived at Kobe the 4th, at 1.31 a.m., and 










left the same day, at 6 p.m had light to fresh N. 
KE. and N, winds’ with fine weather. Artived at 
Yokohama the 3th December, at 11.35 pam. 

‘The British steamer Belgic, Captain Walker, 
from Hongkong, reports N.E. winds and heavy 
head sea to Turnabont; thence to port fresh winds 




















and variable weather. “On December 4th, at 9.30 
a.m. passed P. & O. steamer Vhibet, uff Ocleu, 
bound SAV. On December 7th, at 1.30. p.m. 


passed a junke broken up, in lat, 32.40 N., long 
13g.12 E 

The German steamer Stettin, Captain Warnkers, 
reports: —Left Honglong the 3rd December, at 6 
p.ni; had generally fine weather, but strong north 
and nut thewesterly winds and romgh sea on the 6th 
wind was very strong with high northerly sea and 
swell in which the vessel rolled heavy. Passed 
Talo Island the 7th, at 11 p.mg thence to port 
Nad fresh northwesterly winds with moderate sea 























Arrived at Yokohama the toh December, at noon, 
The Japanese ste mer A igata Mart, + 
Tift Rabe the oth December, at noon 5 | 





nowt! ee, with 
smooth sea,” The wind mach freshened from out- 
side of Owari Bay, and shifted to south-westerly 
from Rock Tstand thence to port had fine weather 
with passing clouds, Arrived at Yokohama the 
roth Deceniber, at 6 p.m, 


westerly breeze and fine clear we 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
IMPORTS. 

A marked improvement has been apparent 
during the past week, aud though Engl Yarns 
alone have oltained an advance, a good 
articles have been dealt in to a fair extent 
ja more cheerful tone has been imparted to the 
| Market generally. 

Vans. —Siles for the weele amount to over 1,000 
bales E and tov bales Bombay. 

Corron Pisce Goons.—The record of sales is 
as follows 1,500 pieces 8} Ibs. Shirtins, 8,000 
pieces y Is. ditto, 3,000 pieces Prints, 3,500 pieces 
Turkey Reds, 250 pieces Cotton Italians, and 
3,000 pieces Velvet. 

Woo1.exs.—10,000 pieces Mousseline de Laine, 
3,150 pieces Malian Cloth, 350 pieces Silk Satins, 
and 6,000 pairs Blankets Nave been reported as 
the sales for the week. 


COTTON YARNS, 
































$46.20 toa7 50 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary ... G20 10 3730 
28.00 to 28. 


Nos. 16,24, Mediu 























Nos! 16.24, Good to Best 29.00 to 29.75 
Nos. 16 24) Reverse 30.00 to 31.00 
128 32, Ordinary .. 30.00. tu 3u.50 

2% 32, Medium. 31.00. to 31.50 

125 42, Good to Hest on... 31-75 to 32.75 
138,12) Medium to Best 34.00 to 15 50 

ij wae 32.50 to 33 50, 

Tw TILL 35.00. te 38.50 

No. 20s, Boral 25.50 tu 27.00 
No. ifs, Bombay. : 24.75 te a5 
Nos. wo/t4, Huuibay 22.75 to 24.00 

COTTON PIECE GoUDs, 





aches $1.70 ty 2.05 





Grey Shivtings—S4ib, 384 ys, 


























Grey Shirtings—yll, sd yds. 45 inches 2.00 to 2.40 
1. Cloth—7 i, 24 yards, ya inches ras lu 1.55 
it Shirting—12 yards, 44 inet 1.55 to 1.00 
Prints—Assiated, 2 yards, 30 incl Fo to a0 
Cotton—Italiansand Satteens Black, 32° “raw exny 

inches sesecatesens O07 10 Otd 
Furkey Reds-—13 0 adtby 24 yards, go can cin a 

ini hes H 110 to 120 
Puakey Reds—ah tu 31, 24 yards, 30 

inches... sense Bagobh Figo 
Fuikey Reds—si to 4th, 24 yauls, 30 

inches. : seems 170 WW 2.10 
Velvets—Llack, 35 yards, zainches vu... 6.00 to 650 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yatds, 42-3 inches... 0,60 to 0.70 
Valfachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches... 1.35 (0 2.05 

WOOLLEN: 

Plain Orleans, o-gayards,a2inches .. #400 ty 5.50 
Fizmed Orteans, 25-41 yards, grinches. 3.25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, xo yards, 32 inches 0.20 to 0.29) 


ne de Laine 
ches 
ne det 
31 inches 
Mousseline de Laine: 
41 inches 


Mousse 


Crope, 24 yards, 
31 : 





Org to 015 





Mo aine—Hlajime, 24 yards, 





0.20 tv 0.24 





0.30 to 040 











Cluths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches... 0.35 to O45 
Cloths—Mesidents, 54 @ 50 inches...... 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54@ sf inches 00... 0.40 to 0.60 
Hiankets—Scarlet and Green, 6 to gl, 

PEED cesses ivebanretereets DIS UE aA 





METALS. 

Nothing fresh to note here, Market quiet; 
dealers well supplied; no wish on buyers’ part to 
enter into fresh contracts at present. ~ Something 
done in Pig Iron, but prices are very unsatisfactory: 
to importers. 












Flat Bars, $ inch soso: ». $2.40 to 245 
Hat Bars, d inch... ionic 2.50 tO 2.00 
Round and squate up to finch occ. 245 to 2.60 
‘ailrod, assorted " 1. 2.40 to 2.50 
Neilvod, small size 2.50 to 2.0 
Wire Nails, assorted .. 4.50 to 5.50 
Tin Plates, per box 5.30 to 5.50 
Pig Iron, No. 3 vs Taz} te a0 





KEROSENE. 

Some few sales during the week, amounting to 
15,000 eases in all on the basis of dur quotations. 
Holders try for an advance, but buyers refuse to 
pay it, and anything above $1.80 would be hard 
to get for any biand of oil. No fiesh arrivals 
with the exception of 10,000 cases in the steamship 
Parthia, Stocks apparently ample for all re- 











quirements. 
Devoe strana 77 Loy 
Comet efencess Page ROLLS: 
Stella 1.65 to 1.70 


SUGAR. 

A good business has been done in all sorts, par- 
ticularly in. Formosa kinds, which, including 
White descriptions, aggrewate 4,000 piculs at the 
undernoted quotations. The recent advance in 
value of Refined has Leen maintained, but other 
grades have suffered a decline, though prices are 
now stationary, 








Fam ricuit 
$5.20 to 7.15 
3.80 to 4.00 
3-20 to 3.50 
3:80 to 4.00 


White Refined 
Manila rg 
Daitong and Swatow 
Brown Takao, 














EXPORTS. 

RAW SILK. 
Our last issue was dated the 3rd instant, since 
when we have had a continued business in this 
article. ‘The Settlements fora week (including about 
20 piculs Dircet shipments) have reached. 1,300 
piculs, divided thus :—Manks 55 piculs, Filatures 
aud Ae reels 1,075 piculs, Kakeda 95 piculs, Oshu 
75 piculs. 

‘The chief demand has again been for Europe, 
|the Lyons Market being reported strong. ‘Lhis 
place scems to be holding all other markets at pre- 
sent, for New York cables announce quietude and 
dulluess there. All through the season New York 
has very unwillingly followed prices in their upward 
path; buyers there have been steadily watching 
tor a fall, and there is no doubt that, should Lyons 
once weaken (from any cause whatever), the United 
tates trade will join in the attempt to reduce rates, 
and we may then see a smart reaction in values. 
In this connection it must not be forgotten that our 
available supplies to date are more than equal to 
the total Export for the whole of last season, and 
we have still one-half the present season to get 
through with several thousand native bales to come 
in from the interior. 

Atthe same time shippers appear to anticipate 
better Markets abroad alter the turn of the year; 
but it remains to be seen whether these anticipations 
are correct, and, if verified, whether they have not 
bes n fully discounted by the recent heavy shipments, 

Ariivals this week have not equalled sales, and 
the stock is reduced to 9,900 piculs, as per details 
at foot. Direct Export has not been large 
though some parcels have been reabsorbed by the 
interior for home consumption), but a fait shipment 
on pative account will no doubt be sent on per 
Bet. to-morrow, 

During the week there has been but one ship- 
ny opportunity, the Krench nail of 4th instant. 

Volya, carried 1,106 bales for 
hee, bringing the total Export from 1st July to 
ale up to 13,842 piculs, apainst 10,676 last year 
and 12,Jo4 atsame date in i884. Phe O. and O. 
steamet /elyfewhich leaves to-morrow fer San Fran- 
cisco has 610 bales enga t the time of wiit- 
ing, and the P. and O. steamer Teheran, which 
es south in the morning, is expected tu take a 
fair quantity for Europe: 

Hanks.—Not very much done by reason of the 
extreme firmness of holders. For crack S/:tushu, 
about $720 1s asked without finding buyers. For 
ordinary Aunaka Takasaki, 8660 has been paid, 

id ordinary 24 Siinshu is mentioned at $o85, but 
exporters generally fight shy of these figures. 

Filatures,—Considerable business in’ fine sizes 
at higher prices:—Utsunomiya, $865, Kanazawa, 
$815, Miyataynni, $800, Hasegawa, $790, Hida, 
87 Coarse sizes are not so much sought after, 
but prices are well maintained on the basis of last 
week's list, one notable sale being fil. Shunmei- 
sha al $7 

Re reel 
cips 












































That vessel, the 
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Plenty of trade herein, all sorts parti- 
from extra down toultra-common. Aalsu- 
vanta is entered at $810, with second quality at 
8770. The bulk of the settlements, however, have 
in Foshu, Bushu, and Oshu sorts at prices 
ranging “from $760 for No. 2 Maibashi, down to 
8670 for common Soshu. 

Kateda—Not much fresh business, the Setile- 
ments being chiefly confined to the delivery of a 
large parcel contracted for some time ago. Prices 
are unchanged, $800 noted for Flag chop, with 
8780 for Black Unicorn. 

Oshin.—The Settlements here consist of common 
Hamiatsihi (old Silk) at $540 and thereby. 














gvorations. 




















4 Nem. 

2 2 ( : Nom. 
. 2 (Joshu).... sss $680 to 690 
22h (Shinshu) ccc 670 towso 
Hanks—No. 2} (Joshu) 650 to 660 
Hanks—No 640 to 645 
Hanks— 620 to 630 
Hanks— G00 te 610 





Filatures—1 


i S60 to 870 
Filatures— 


Sto to $20 


























3 780 to 799 
i ‘0. 1, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 750 to 760 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deni 750 to 760 
Vilatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 730 te 740 
hilatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers |. Fro to 720 
770 to 780 
750 to 760 
730 to 740 
i 710 to 730 
els—No. 3, 14/20 deniers J... 630 to 690 
Kakedas—Extea S09 
Kakedas—No. 1 760 to 780 
Kakedas—No. 14 740 to 750 
das—No. 2. 720 to 730 
das—No. 2} 700 to 710 
Kakedas—No. 3... =_ 
Kakedas—No. 34 ..... - 
Kakedas—No. 4. - 
Oshu Sendai—No, boied 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 640 to 650 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 570 10 590 
Sodai—No. 2b 1... = 
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Export Tables, Raw Sill, to roth Dec., 6.— |have been light. At the close the market is qui 
Seater 6 7. ats, 88H arly 1,000 piculs of the above business repre. 
7 tat ane ed sents Common to Good Common sorts. ‘Total 
Europe ae 786,06 g | 
Anereeeae Boge TE GBRE | settlements for both ports are as follow: Yoko-| 
pele wt [hama, 203,125 piculs, Kobe 131.4750 piculs, ag. | 
‘Total. {ales 13,890 13,380 | gr Mg 334,875 piculs, as compared with| 
= UPicule tae "2404 | 205,530 piculy lor the corresponding date last year. 
Silaiaeedntcasre ipetiee a mote are expected to arrive 
Tenust treme est [ay f €2s000 130370 | before the end of the season 1886-87, ‘The Pacific 

ruth December .. 9,900 7.850 8 Mail steamer Citi of New 





cole 20666 Ths. for | 
New York, 1,650 ths. for Chicago, 8 : 
Canada and 1,500 Ths, for San Fra 
haere ing to 31,880 pounds from Kobe. ‘The same 
WASTE SILK. neheee Welk so Ine aad Wed nt 110,456 Ibs. 
Again we have to report a fair amount of busi-| divided thus, 49.743 lbs. for C 
ness in this branch of the wade, settlements ter] for San Kranckes and 1448 lbs: for Canad 
k reaching a total of Soo yleuls, distributed | steamebip Evie on the 4th in 
© piss, Aust far and 2,500 Ibs. for 
No Direct Export giegating 22,798 Ibs. ‘The steanship 
oray, which sailed’ from here the 24th ultima, 
took 74,6 0 Ibs. for New York from Kobe. 
Common $12 & under 








21,609 





Arailal'esuppliestodate 26,,00 21,275 
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c ries 50 piculs. 
since last advices, 

AIL classes have shured in the demand except 
Mawata, for which article there has be 





1 no baye 





Conronare Mark, 





STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 


Aptil 10, 1886. gains, 











for many weeks past, Prices are steady withoat| Good Common 2, Taito. ig 
being very strong, dealers asking long prices for] Medium 15 to 10 

d offering to Le} Good Medium 17 to 19 
easy on cargo that nobody wants, Arrivals have| Fine 21 & up'ds 





been quite moderate, and present Stock is not over 
culs, 










CHANGE 

After the relapse last week, Silver took a turn 
upwards and Exchange has steadily risen to the 
present quotations, which may be called strong. 

Sterline—Hank Bills on demand 
Hank 4 months’ sight 
Private 4 months? 
Private 6 months? 


ship Volga on the gth instant 
carried ste and Cocvuns for Marseilles, 
Milan, €, etc, bringing the present season's 

Xport np ty 12,864 piculs, against 7,459. piculs! 
last yeas and 14,250 piculs at same die in 1 

z : doing now, the transactions | 
week not exceeding 4o piculs, a remnant of 
f, ordinary quality, tetching S120, | 
Noshi fF the business has been in this 

a morg the records we find the flow 

4 8155, Feshu, best, 8 7 


RM7as 
ited, $120 to Xt25, Mino Nesii ws 
Osh Tec tri 
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8170, the same price. 
(ibis) Considerable trade in Filature sorts | 
atand leyond 315 Beste lecte }, and several 
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$282.8 








parcels Foshn ako nted at Stock in this 











department is very heary, but holders hang on 


7a ep enone j THE CHINESE TIMES.” 
O 
















he usual steady buying goes on, some 

ying up to $35} for uncleaned stock, 
ovorations. 

Good to Best ..... 











or about the r5th of November, 1886, 
will be published, at Tientsin, the First 


















$180 to 
woter7 Number of “THE CHINESE TIMES,” a 
ine: lest MS toto, Weexiy Newsrarer inthe ENoutst! LANGuacE, 

el TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 

eee : 

o—Bushu, Good to Best. lotus, FOr 3 months,. +8 4.00 
ito—Joshu, Best iyo torso For 6 months $ 7.00 
—Joshu, Good lzotorzo0 |. m 
Joshu, Ordinary tio torts | Fur 12 months., 313.00 





150 to 160 
130 to 140 
130 tego 


ture, Best selected... 





TERMS RTISEMENTS: 





OR ADV. 
















ents tie, Fors inch, Singlé Colunin, each intertidn:$is60 
k wt 4S vor inch, Double Column, each ins‘on. $2 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middting to Common 7oto. 65. (Boga Triple; each insertion $3.00 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good goto ss) 08 TDG 
Kibiso—Hachoy Medium to Low soto 4°) Fraction of ax INcit 10 CouNT As ONE Ixen, 


Kibiso—Neri, Good tu Common... ju to 20 
Mawata—Good to Hest : 250 toa's Spretan TERMS FoR CONTRACT ADVERTISEM 


Export Valle, Waste Silk, to roth Dec., 1886:— 
Swasow rskeay, 


Nom. 





ENTS. 


For further Particular 





apply to 








Mees ne KELLY & WALSH, LIMITED, 
Merced Cocoons, yt! Shanghai; or to 

12,804 THE TIENTSIN PRINTING Co., 
Settlementsand Direct } "'C'*" Tientsin, 
nd November 27th, 1886, bins. 




















Available supplies to date 25,100 22,000 
Exchange,—Foreign is higher and strong, the NOW READY, 
silver maiket in London having turned upwards 
once agai Lonpox, 4 ms, Credits, 3°435 Demy 16 mo., 40 pp., 
BE aE (gh bk eee ]e6 CVUR KNOWLEDGE of CHOLERA,’ 





343; 0 ms, Cre 

New Yorn, od 

domes, tes. 
Domestic, par with silver 

imated Silk Stock, roth December, 1880:— 






ments, 3 543 
G. 383; Part 


430. 





-88rhy gms. 
3 Os, tes. 








a Scientific Treatise, by Dr) Van per 
Heypex, Physician to the General Ios: ital, &e 
Chapters are devoted to the following Subjects : 


















Hanks ete i ened ote . Tut Cora Baciiies. i 
Shale tence Mine ees The Pationocy ov CHonrra. 
Sendai& Hamatsuki “40. Mamata Meas or Peevestion. 





Vaysaam Kinds 295 








CEPTIVITY OF THE Bony. 


Total piculs © ‘Total peuls .. . 10,000 





EN1IVE [NOCULALIUN. 
TRA, ation or Bacrrata, 
The market has been very animated during the! 
interval, owing to tele 
York to the elfect hat heavy: transactions in low 
firmer tendency. 


ANNIIT 
‘TREATME: 


To be obtained at the Office of the Yapan 
grades were Mad pri 


Fully 3.400 piculs have been sold at slightly higher | P ang 1 
prices than reported the week previo te gust 
Digitized by OO 














phic infarmarion frm New 


ng on with a 
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STEEL RAILS, PLATES, 


ANGLES, TEES, 
‘TEE-BULBS, Z-BARS, CIIANNELS, 


And other Sprcrat Sections; also, Foraines 


and Castincs of all kinds. 


THE STEEL COMPANY of SCOTLAND, 


Louren, 
160, HOPE STREET, GLASCOW. 
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KEATING’S 
KEATING’S 
KEATING’S 
KEATING’S 


POWDER. 
POWDER. 
POWDER. 
POWDER. 


KILLS BUGS, 
FLEAS, 
MOTHS, 
BEETLES, 
THIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS 






N FURS, and every other s 
insect. Sportsmen will find this invaluable for de- 
stroying fleas in their dogs, as also ladies for their 
pet dogs. 
THIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT 
a SALE that it has tempted others to vend a so-called 
PUBLIC are CAUTIO 
packa cnuine powder beat the auto- 
graph of LHOMAS KEATING. Sold in Bottles. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATINGS WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING'S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 









A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in ap- 
pearance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of 
administering the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL 
or THREAD WORMS. It is a periectly safe and mild 
preparation, and is especially adapted for Children, Sold 
in Lottles, by all Druggists. 
Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 
peters 1836. 20 ins. 








SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 26 MILES AN HOUR, 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
MAcninrry ConsTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD, 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, cimitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS OP 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCUM MARINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 


CAST ON PE Ens. 











IR 


Onices 41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, 





THE GREATEST WONDER 0 OF MODERN 1 TES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated constitu. 
tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “ Health for all.”” ‘The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pills. 
Six SAMUEL BAKER, 


in bis work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
"1 ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
re at Iwas a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. ‘These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
fenlable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 

ir value.” 

















SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
tions, curing skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 171, says—"* [ had with mea quantity of Hollo- 
's Gintmert. [gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitudes and, in consequence, milk, 
r, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at 
poonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and the demand beeame’s0 great that I was 
oblized to lock up the small remaining *stoc 

Suid by, all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the Worl 


y 1st, 1885. 
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KOEPPEN & WENKE, 


Berwin, S.O., 58, WALDEMAR-STREET. 


LAMP-FACTORY. 


Esrasrisnrp 1830 


EXPORT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
BE SENT GRATIS. 








PRICE-LISTS & PATTERN- BOOKS WILL 
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re READY, | [RON TUBES& FITTINGS 
OME JAPANESE, VERBS," being ‘| 


FOR GAS, WATER, STEAM ETC., 
LLOYD & LLOYD, 


short but valuable Treatise on the use of 
Javanese Venus of Savine, SPEAKING, TELLING, 
&c., with their related Nouns. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
To be obtained at the Office of the Fapan 
Mail, or of Kerry & Warsn, Limited. | 





ALBION TUBE WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 















AND GHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK, FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonfe in all 
cases of Weakness, 
rie poe(. Keops food in the hottest 
i: to ofr the Climates, and for any 

length of time. 








d., Liriiled, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
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Vor. VIL] mtinne”” YOKOHAMA, DECEMBER 18ti, 1886. wees ae (S24 Per Annum. 
CONTENTS. administration, and especially of his efficient|some practical illustrations of the use of wea- 

Uae eAS ak eee : si] measures to check, the recent epidemic of|pons, and was loudly applauded by a large 
lepiint Besa “*"| cholera, audience. 

British Consuls and British Merchants £96 — 

‘The Fsacuation of Port Hamilton sov| Ir is stated that Mr. Mutsa Munemitsu, who is] Carratw Drake, of the Mormanton, has written 
Pisce pees PRUE “°°! at present a Minister in reserve, will shortly be} to the press, explaining that the lives of the 25 
‘A Word on the Normanton" Catastrophe appointed Minister to China, Japanese passengers were lost owing to the 

Karw hhaarhuod 
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DEATH 
Chofu, Yamaguchi Ken, on the 13th i 
ines, Captain Sexzo Warsoxt, Im 
yied 35 years. 





At Toyour 





vy (Retired), 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Cocnr Ovaia witnessed gunnery experiments, 
the roth instant, at Okawa, 





Severar. fires of insigs 
curred in Toky6 during the week. 





Tue civil action a 
the Normanion, lias been abandoned. 


gainst Cay 





A cox 
opened the 2° 





Tue Conferenc 


tinues to mect weekly at the Foreign Office, 


Anravy fall of snow took place at s 


Shiribeshi (Hokkaido) the znd and 3rd 





Tue private law schools in Tékyd have been | 


raised to the status of officially supervised | 


institut 








ADMIRAL onoto, Mini 
tions, is about to recommend the issue of new 
po 
AY 











© stamps. 





the export of Japanese matches to China as 





“enormeu 


Aw aldress of thanks has been presented by 
the forcign residents to Prefect Oki Morikata, ii 
recognition of the excellence 


Digitized by 











nt dimensions oc- 


1 Drake, late of 








er of Communica- 


wact Lak joumal describes the increase in | 


Google 


ILL. Parsce Krrasmaxawa gave a banquet, 
the 13th instant, at his residence to a distin- 
guished company. 


Tur 12th instant being the anniversary of the 
late Kékaku Tenndé, the usual ceremony was 
observed in the P: alace, 





Tite cost of the forts on Tsushima is estimated 
at 850,000 sem, and the time occupied in their 


construction six months. 








Tue President and Vice-President of the Gene- 
ral Staff Oiiice are at present investigating pro- 
positions for coast defence. 





Mayor Mecket, of the Military University, 
whose term of service will expire in March next, 


has been aged till March, 1883, 





Rear-A 
ing at 
returned to the cap 





patrat Matstutra, who had been stay- 
Shiohara, Yashu, to recruit his health, 
‘al the rrth instant. 











Count MarsvKata, who had been under medical 
treatment at this couniry residence at Tomioka, 
returned to the capital the rcth instant, 


ILLM: 


authorities 
Toyotake in the 2% 







has intimated to the 
proceed by sea to 
0 Kun, onhis way to Kydto. 


mer Ey 
that 


ROR 


he w 








Owrxa to the approaching departure of Prince 
anjo, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seals, a gene- 
ral meeting will be held the 23rd instant in the 
Peers’ Club. 
Major-Gexerits Nost who 
have been ordered to proceed to Europe on 
official business, will leave Japan about the end 
of J 
Ir is stated that the demand for cheap porce- 
lain and lacquer ware for the American market 
is inducing the outturn of a vast quantity of 
very inferior kinds. 








and Kawakamt, 








ry next. 





Tur Government has purchased the compound 
occupied by Mr 
tional Department, at Hitotsubashi 
to erect thereon a Female 


| Iy the Finance Department there are at present 
er investigation the estimates of expendi- 
ture for the h fiseal year which have been 
submitted from the various Departments, 


Tur Arima School authorities have lately leased 
hoof reclaimed land at Nakazu on which 
Ljish a Gymnastic School. The work of 
the rith in: 


Ban, late secretary of the Educa- 
in order 
of Industry. 





School 





jund 


















enced 


, a Bachelor of Law, who left Japan 








Ma. 
afew months ago for America, 
la theatre and delivered a lecture on “The 
Weapons used in Japan in Ancient Times.” 
Ir. Baba, who is a very fluent speaker, gave 


recently hired 








insubordination of the ship's crew. 


Orrictars from the Geographical Bureau in the 
Home office will shortly leave for Oita, taking 
some instruments for the purpose of establishing 
a meteorological observatory on the coast of 
Bungo. 


Tux Government is said to be about establish- 
ing an office for the examination of articles 
made in foreign style, with the object of detect- 
ing fraudulent imitations of foreign manu- 
factures. 


‘Tur Koreans, being convinced of the value of 
steamers since their acquisition of the Shima 
Maru, are said to be making arrangements 
for the purchase of several other vessels in this 
country, 


A meetine was held, the roth instant, in the 
Senate to pass the second reading of the regula- 
tions for the catching of seals and otters, Count 
Oki, President, and all Senators were in 
attendance, 





Iris stated that the present Governor of Hyégo 
Ken will be promoted to a position in the 
Foreign Office, and that he will be succeeded 
by Mr. Komuro, who was formerly connected 
with the Mitsu Bishi-Company, 


Stram machinery has been ordered in England 
by the Nippon Seifun Kaisha, whose business 
has increased so much lately that they intend 
to erect another powder-mill, probably in the 
neghbourhood of Nagasak' 





Mr. Iwamura, Chief of the Hokkaido Admini- 
stration Board, will leave for the capital before 
the end of this month on business relating to 
colonizing work and the encouragement of 
industries in his jurisdiction. 


surgeon, who went to 
last, has just passed a most 
successful examination and obtained the dis- 
tinctions of Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons and Licentiate of the Royal College 
of Physicians. 





Mr. Suzuki, a naval 
London in May 





Ix accordance with a recent notification, troops 
will be stationed in Tsushima, Okinawa, and 
the Bonin Islands, These last being under 
the jurisdiction of the Tokyd City Government, 
the barracks will be constructed under the 
superintendence of the First Division in the 
Engineering Bureau. 








Twormineral springs have been discovered at 
Muko-gori, in Settsu, and an analysis of the 
water discloses valuable medicinal qualities 
eminently suitable for baths. ‘The scenery in the 
neighbourhood is exceedingly picturesque, and 
hp ines, iP? altogether capilally situated as a 
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summer health resort. The construction of 
accommodation for visitors has been decided 
upon, and building is to be commenced at once. 


Mr. Susmpa Koeoro, residing at Izumocho, 
Kydbashi Division, accompanied by two offi- 
cials, will leave for Europe the 23rd or 24th 
instant under private instructions from the 
Government to report on the decoration of 
prominent buildings in foreign countries. They 
will spend six months abroad. 


Tue opening ceremony of the Meiji Law Schoor 
took place the 12th instant at 3 p.m. at Suruga- 
dai. Mr, Watanabe, President of the Imperial 
University, presided at the ceremony. Messrs. 
Saito, Fukuchi, and Mitsukuri, gave addresses, 
and Mr. Hiramatsu on behalf of the students 
delivered a speech, to which Mr. Kishimoto, 
one of the teachers, replied. 


Count Ito, who returned to the capital, the 13th 
instant, from Tsushima, proceeded to the Palace, 
the rqth instant, and reported to H.I.M. the 
Emperor his observations during his tour in 
those localities. The Minister President after- 
wards attended the Cabinet Office, when the 
usual Tuesday meeting was held at the ap- 
pointed hour and closed at 3.30 p.m. 


Tue roth instant being the 3rd anniversary of 
the death of the son of Count Saigo, a cere- 
mony was observed at the residence of the 
Count at Meguro. Rev. Mr. Nicolai, accom- 
panied by his sixty pupils, visited the residence 
on thatday. Count Kawamura, Court Council- 
lor, Captain Kurokawa of the navy, Mr. Tokuno 
and a number of dignitaries and gentlemen were 
present. 





Mr. Iwata and four residents in Nihonbashi 
received permission from the Government, the 
13th ultimo, to construct a tramway between 
Tokyd and Hachidji. Another application was 
made to the Government, the 13th instant, to 
change the proposal into one for a railway with 
the object of connecting this line with that of 
the Japan Railway Company at Naito, Shinjiku. 


Arter a long period of depression in Yarns, 
Cotton Piece-goods, and Woollens, a revival 
took place a fortnight ago which was generally 
expected to last for some time. This, however, 
has not been the case, for the demand ceased 
as suddenly as it had sprung up, the con- 
sequence being that during the past week very 
little has been done, and this at a time of year 
when the trade is steady and fairly brisk. There 
is nothing doing in Metals, and the transactions 
that have taken place in Kerosene have been 
generally in favour of sellers. It is a long time 
since Sugar changed hands in any quantity, 
but one or two weak holders having come to 
buyers’ terms, have been followed by others, with 
the result that fully 12,000 piculs—all kinds— 
have been sold. The business in Silk, com- 
pared with the transactions of the past few wecks, 
has been restricted, while that in Waste Si 
has been unusually large, but there is little 
alteration in values to note in either commodity. 
Another spurt in Tea has to be recorded, and 
though there is no quotable alteration in the 
prices of such leaf as is now offer, rates rules 
firm. Foreign Exchange has been weak and 
unsteady, these conditions being somewhat ac- 
centuated by the small amount of business done. 
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NOTES. 








Tue vernacular press exhibits great satisfaction 
in respect of the verdict in the Normanton 
case. The Wieht Nichi Shimbun, in an ar- 
ticle headed “ We sought for justice and justice 
has been obtained,” having noted that Captain 
Drake is now regarded by every Japanese with 
sincere compassion, and having recapitulated the 
principal questions of law atissue and the details 
of the proceedings in Court, observes that “in 
the statements of the prosecuting counsel, in 
the charge of the judge, in the verdict of the 
jury, and in the sentence pronounced by the 
Court, it is manifest that the principal object 
kept in view by all parties was unbiased justi. 
That such ought to have been the case,” the 
Nicht Nichi continues, “ goes without saying, 
but it is none the less impossible to refrain from 
an expression of admiration for the impartiality 
of the British judiciary. On the other hand, 
Captain Drake has no small claim upon our 
sympathy. If, at a critical moment, he hesi- 
tated to risk his life, how many of us are there 
who would have behaved differently? The 
natural instinct of human beings, in times of 
supreme peril, is to provide for their per- 
sonal security even at the expense of the lives 
of othe In the case of the master of 
a vessel, however, a weighty responsibility 
devolves on him in connection with the lives of 
the passengers entrusted to his charge, and it is 




















in consequence of this special circumstance 
that a heavy punishment has been meted out to 
Captain Drake in the case under consideration. 
Assuredly it was not of malice prepense that he 
contributed, by neglect, to the drowning of hi 

passengers. Doubtless he was himself satisfied 
with the sufficiency of the steps which he took, 
and although he has only to thank his own sins 
of omission for the unhappy position which he 
now occupies, his fs 
surprise 














is probably a com 
The jury, therefore, liad every 
reason to urge extenuating circumstances in 








‘o him, 





mitigation of his fault, and we can heartily en- 
dorse the opinion recently expressed by Mr. 
Katsu Awa, who, observing that landsmen have 
very little notion of the state of affairs prevailing 
on board the sinking ship, expressed sincere 
commiseration for Captain Drake. In view of 
all these facts, three months’ imprisonment scems 
an ample sentence. The emphatic expressions 
of public opinion evoked by the catastrophe 
were inspired partly by sympathy for the unfor- 
tunate victims of the shipwreck, and partly by the 
wish to secure justice, Her Britaninc Majesty's 
Court, to which all eyes were turned as the only 
tribunal where justice could be obtained, has 
now, by its impartial de 
rations. 








n, Satisfied our aspi- 


We therefore thank that Court for its 
even-handed administration, rejoice with our 
fellow-countrymen that their object has been 
attained, and desire to express our gratitude to 
the British Judge, the prosecutors, and to such 
were concerned in the 


of our own authorities as 
affair.” 





Writing on the 
shows similar sati 
affair, 





“The Norn 
writes that journal, ‘has been one o 
the most noteworthy events of recent times in 
Japan. The main cause of the tremendous out- 
burst of popular passion which the news of the 
accident elicited, was neither sympathy with the 
calamity that had overtaken twenty of our 
countrymen and countrywomen, nor a desire to 











obtain justice against Captain Drake. The 
plain truth is that the indignation gradually en- 
gendered throughout the nation by the unjust 
ment which ithas received at foreign hands, 
found a vent in the Nermanson catastrophe. 
It is unnecessary to dwell on the subject now. 
By public speeches, by resolutions, by subscrip- 
tions, and by legal proceedings, the people have 
declared their sentiments too plainly to admit of 
misinterpretation.” The 7177 attaches compara- 
tively small moment to the trial of the captain, 
but, at the same time, is by no means indifferent 
to the importance of the legal aspects of the 
question, and expresses heartfelt satisfaction at 
the impartiality of the verdict pronounced by Her 
Britannic Majesty's Court. Our contemporary 
concludes with these words :—* What gives us 
special satisfaction is the prompt conclusion of 
the trial. Had the Vorman/éon been a Chinese 
ship, what would have been the sequel? Woulda 
Chinese Consular Court have consented to com- 
mit the master at the instance of the Japanese 
authorities? And assuming that it did consent, 
would a verdict of ‘guilty’ have been pro. 
jpounced by a Chinese tribunal within a few 
days of the committal ? 





We should hesitate 
much before answering these questions in the 
affirmative. Most probably the affair would by 
this time have reached the stage of suspended 
conferences and hopeless prospects. Reflect. 
ing thus, we cannot but admire the procedure 
of the British Court. It has acquitted itself in 
a manner worthy of the tribunal of a civilized 
country,” 
* - * 

Both the Marnichi Shimbun and the Choya 
Shimlun discuss the finding and proceedings 
of the Court in a corresponding spirit. The 
former journal's article is interesting for the sake 
of an exposition,—adequate or inadequate our 
| readers can judge for themselves—of the reasons 

which induced it to assume such a conspi- 
y uncompromising attitude in respect of 
the Normanton affair, It was the Mainichi 
Shimbun, our readers will remember, which 
published an inflammatory and highly exag. 
| gerated cartoon of the shipwreck, and the opi- 
nions ventilated in its columns were in general 
harmony with the spirit of the picture. The 
Mainichi now explains that, at this im- 
portant stage of Japan's relations with foreign 
nations, when the feelings of prejudice against 
aliens from beyond the seas are fast dis 
appearing, it would have been matter for 
deep regret had the action taken by the 
British authorities led to the rekindling of an 
anti-foreign spirit throughout the country. 
Therefore, we presume, the Mainichi Shiméun 
devoted all the ability of itshighly accomplished 
staff and all the influence of its widely read 
columns to fan the indignation which, in Teality 
it sought to allay. ‘Methods differ,” observed 
the surgeon, as he cut a man’s jugular to remove 
an inconvenient fish bone. It is, at all events, 
pleasant to learn, on the authority of the A/ain- 
ichi Shimbun, that its apprehensions of a oi 
revival have been entirely allayed by the impar- 
lial judgment of the British Court at Kanagawa. 
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five principal p 





ate law schools in Tokyé 
ve been placed under the superintendence of 
the President of the Imperial University. These 
schools are, the Senshu Gakké, the Meiji Ho- 
ritsu Gakk6, the TokyO Semmon Gakké, the 
Tokyd Hogakkd, and the English Héritsu 
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taken by the Government with the view of ob- 
taining competent law officers in anticipation of 
the opening of the country for mixed residence. 
To each of the schools a Superintending Com- 
missioner has been appointed from among the 
Professors of the University. Professor Hozumi 
is nominated Chairman of these Commissioners, 
as well as Commissioner for the Senshu Gakké 
and English Héritsu GakkO. Professor Kino- 
shita is to be Commissioner for the Tokyd 
Hogakk6; Professor Tomii for the Meiji Héri- 
tsu Gakkd, and Professor Hijikata for the 
TokyO Semmon Gakkd. The function of the 
President of the Imperial University is not to 
include any rightof interfering with the manage- 
ment of the Schools. He is only tosuperintend 
the curriculum and the methods of instruction 
with which object it is provided that the Com- 
missioner appointed by him is to be present at 
the School examinations, and is also to inspect 
the classes at intervals. The results of each 
term examination are also to be submitted tothe 
University with 
tion of the examination. Such of the graduates 
of the schouls as the President of the University 
may deem worthy, in respect of the progress they 
have displayed, are to be examined at the Univer- 
sity in presence of officials of the Department of 
State for Justice, and the successful candidates 
will receive diplomas, The President of the 
University may, in accordance with the reports 
of the Commissioners, recommend alterations 
in the courses of instruction pursued at the 
schools. 











in fourteen days of the comple- 

















Tue proposal to remove the seat of goverment 
from Tokyd to Kiydto, seems to be discussed 
in quarters not altog 
for we find the subject noticed in the editorial 
columns of such joumals as the Jit Shi 
and Michi Niche 
issue of the roth ultimo, under the heading. 
“The removal of the capital is unnecessary, 
takes upa line of opposition to the project. Our 
contemporary points out that, if, 
the chief reason 
moval of the ca 





ver devoid of influence, 








Sun. The former, in its 











s rumoured, 

brought forward for the re- 
pital is the exposure of Tokyé 
to the attacks of war-ships, then it will be neces- 
sary to transport to a secure position inland all 
the large and prosperous cities that stud the 
seaboard of the empire. For, contends the 
the Fij1 Shimpo, it is not alone—not even prin- 
cipally—government buildings and property that 
demand protection from the guns of an enemy; 
it is very largely the valuable interests of private 








persons, which centre in such places as Tokyd, 
Osaka, &c., that call for defensive measures. 
The Nichi Nicht Shimbun, in its issues of the 
21st and 22nd, dicusses the question at con- 
siderable leng!h. The leading views of those 
who advocate the new scheme may, the Nichi 
Nidhi thinks, be set forth as follows :—(1.) 
The situation of Tokyd is, from a strategical 
point of view highly objectionable, as the city 
lies within easy reach of a hostile naval force ; 
(2.) the present capital is built on a very un- 
healthy site, the ground which it occupies 
being reclaimed swamps and marshes ; (3.) the 
work of improving the city of Toky} will require 
such an enormous outlay that it will be wiser to 


other 









shift the seat of government to some 
locality than to saddle the nation with a la 
expenditure; (4.) Toky6 should be converted 
into a purely commercial city, such for example, 
as New York, Lyons, Hamburg, Antwerp, &e ; 
(5.) a new site should be chosen for the seat of 
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government, and for this purpose the plain at 
the foot of Akagizan in the province of Kadzuke, 
by reason of its extent and for sanitary con- 
siderations, would be highly suitable ; while there 
are also easy means of communication both by 
rail and by the Tonegawa with the sea coast; 
the site further could be purchased for a few 
million yes; and (6.) the present is the time 
at which the scheme should be initiated, for 
the construction of the Imperial Palace has 
made but little progress, and important buildings 
such as the Houses of Parliament and the pro- 
posed departmental offices have not yet been 
begun, The Michi Nicht Shimbun, commenting 
on these views, remarks, in the first place, that, 
with the construction of forts and the posses- 
ion of war-vessels and torpedo boats, Toky6 
need not necessarily be at the mercy of a hostile 
navy; and further that in this—and more es- 





pecially in the next—century, no particular atten- 
tion need be given to the strategical position 
of the capital. As to the sanitary objection to 
TOk)O the Micki Nichi denies that the capital 
is relatively less healthy than other cities. If 
at present disease finds in some instances a 
ready foothold in the city, that is due to the 
defective drainage system as well as to the want 
ofa good water supply ; and improvement in 





these directions would certainly effect a great 
nge in the health statistics, With regard to 
the next objection—the large outlay necessary 
for the improvement and remodelling of Tokyd 
—the Veh Nrehé points out that the question 
whether the seat of government is to remain on 
the plain of Musashi or not does not affect the 
necessity of improving the capital. In any case 
large and important works must be undertaken, 


ch 








so that it is absurd to put forward this point as 
an argument in favour of the removal of the 
capital, 

* * ” 

Ina biief sketch our contemporary desciibes 
the various removals of the seat of government, 
of which, since the selection of Kashiwabara in 
Yamato as capital in the 5th year of the 
Emperor Jinmu, there have been over forty, 
Dur jgns of twelve Emperors following 
Jimmu, the Imperial residence was frequently 
moved about from place to place in Yamato, 
and at length in the first year of Seimu Tenno, 
it was shifted to Shiga in the province of 
Omi, In the 2nd year of Chiai Tenno it was 
removed to Toyoura in Nagato, whence it 
was again transferred to Yamato. Ninteku 
Tenno lived at Naniwa in the province of Settsu, 
but Richia Tenno, in the 2nd year of his reign, 
returned to Yamato, The province of Kawachi 
was, in the ist year of Hansei‘Tenno, honoured 
by the Imperial residence, but from the 2nd 
year of Inky) ‘Tenno till the sth ycar of Keitai 
Yenno, two different localities in Yamato were 
occupied, the seat of government being removed 
in the latter year to Yamashiro, and thence in the 
1st year of Senka Tenno it was again transferred 
During the interval between the 
reigns of Kotoku'Tennoand Genmai Tenno the 
seat of government was changed to the province 
of Settsu, and to Otsu in the province of Omi, 
reverting twice to Yamato, From Fu 
the latter province, where his immediate pre- 
decessors had settled, Gemmei Tenno removed 
to Nara, where his six successors continued 
to reside. In the 3rd ycar of the period of 
Enreki, in the reign of Kanmua Tenno, Nagaoka 
in Yamashiro was selected as the centre of 
administration, but seven years later the court 
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to Yamato, 
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removed to Heian (the present Kiydto). From 
that time till the final change to Tokyd in 
1869, Kiyoto continued to be the Imperial 
city—a period of more than ten centuries, 
duting which eighty-one Emperors successively 
occupied the throne. ‘Two occasions on 
which the court changed its locale have not 
been noticed in this sketch; the first, when 
Fukuwara in Settsu became the seat of the 
government in the 4th year of the period of 
lishd, is omitted because of the shortness of the 
stay at Fukuwara; while the second, when the 
Court remained for fifty-seven years at Yoshino, 
in Yamato, during the reign of Godaigo Teno, 
was a movement dictated by military reasons. 
Tokyd has been, says our contemporary, for 
three centuries the political as well as the com- 
mercial centre of the country, and it is folly to 
propose without adequate reasons the removal of 
the seat of government, The agitation, the 
Nichi Nichi concludes, does not, as itis now 
presented, seem to be the outcome of any very 
eamest or profound thought. 





Wuata pily it is that, on the rare occasions 
when the foreign community do unanimously 
agree to put their signatures to a document, 
they cannot contrive to get it written in com- 
monly decent English, A more execrable 
ccmposition than the address to Preject Oki, 
it would be dilficult to conceive. We say no- 
thing of its uncouthness or of the spasmodic toil 
of its phraseolagy. Grace were, perhaps, too 
much toexpect. Butintelligibleand grammatical 
English is surely within reach. Consider this 
elegantsentence:—" Whilst we know that tomost 
public oflicers the consciousness of having done 
their duty,—and who have also, by so doing, been 
largely instrumental in saving the lives of their 
fellow citizens—is mostly enough,” &c. It is 
for Mrs. Gamp. 
Rather does it resemble the lecture of the 
rustic magistrate to a vagrant: — “God 
gave you health and strength, instead of 
which you go and steal geese on a common.” 
Such English will furnish food for merriment to 
the students in Japanese schools. The com- 
munity of Yokohama may be disposed to con- 
done a good deal rather than take the trouble of 
revising what is put before them to sign, but truly 
they have carried their complaisance a little too 
far in this instance. 





not sufliciently cloquent 





Ovine to the growing suspicion of the peasantry 
and the increasing tendency to see spies in the 
most ordinary traveller, tourists in France have 
recently been more than usually exposed to 
annoyances on the part of provincial authorities. 
Englishmen on the northern coast, Italians in 
the Alps and on the Mediterranean sea-board, 
Spaniards along the Pyrences, and, as a matter 
of course, German travellers in the western pro- 
vinces of France, have all been watched with 
great apprehension, and, as a rule, the most in- 
nocent and bond fide sightseers have most 
frequently fallen victims to the vigilance and 
patriotism of excited peasants or misguided 
officials. Of course sober-minded Frenchmen 
have not been slow to express their regret at 
this tendency of the popular mind, and their 
voices have increased in firmness and vigour in 
proportion to the recent growth of the evil. M. 
Rane, in the Répudligue Francaise, ridicules the 
tendency as a weakness, and deplores its effect 
upon the reputation of France abroad. “This 
morbid desire to hunt up spies, is,” he writes, 
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“a most regrettable evil which certainly does not 
increase our reputation abroad for calmness and 
cool blood. All these episodes, all these arrests 
of supposed spies and all the sensational articles 
of the press become known abroad and are 
there, not without some reason, ridiculed. We 
are no longer living in the first day's of the siege 
of Paris. To see spies everywhere, and espe- 
cially where there are none, is a condition of 
mind involving no little practical inconvenience. 
During the war, the emissaries of the govern- 
ment at Tours and Bordeaux and the special 
agents of the ministry of war, when on their 
way to Paris, met at almost every step with 
delays and detentions, caused not by the Prus- 
sians but by the French authorities themselves. 
M. Freycinet must well remember those times. 
He cannot have forgotten how the supply and 
the transmission of intelligence was involuntary 
impeded by the very persons who ought to have 
given their heartiest codperation.” M. Ranc 
calls the general conception of aspy, as it exists 
in the popular mind, quite erroneous, and 
assures his readers that the nation and its 
authorities can be vigilant without sharing the 
ridiculous excitement that so often accompanies 
the arrest of so-called spies. He especially 
asks the press, from patriotic motives, not to en- 
courage a tendency generally inconvenient and 
often injurious to the State. 


Here is the Saturday Review's ridiculously 
false version of the occupation of Port Hamil- 
ton, aversion which, by iteration and re-iteration 
has probably come to be credited by many an 
honest Englishmen :—‘ Some eighteen months 
have now elapsed since the acquirement by 
Great Britain from Korea of the three small 
islands within whose midst lies the sheet of 
water known as Port Uamilton. For twelve 
long years the late Sir Harry Parkes had urged 
upon his superiors at Whitehall the desirability 
of annexing the group, and he lived to see the 
advice so persistently tendered acted upon, 
almost the last official act of his career being 
the conclusion of an arrangement with the 
Korean Government, whereby, in consideration 
of a sum of money, Port Hamilton became the 
property of Great Britain.” 








We take the following from the Boston Evening 


Transcript :— 

About eight years ago Professor Ernst Fenollosa, a 
graduate of Harvard, was invited by the Momdu-sho (de~ 
partment of education) to occupy the chair of political 
philosophy in the Imperial College of Tokyo, which he 
accepted, and, with his charming wife, née Miss Millett 
of Salem, went to live in the Hongo Kaga Yashiki, in the 
heart of the capital of Japan 

Mr. Fenollosa, soon discovering that his class-room was 
not likely to be over-crowded with students, turned bis 
attention to the study of the pictorial arts of the country, 
the records of which were lengendary, confusing, and int 
lete, Being well versed in Western art, having a 
balanced, analytical mind, excellent taste and scientific 
training, he gradually separated fiction from fact, and, to 
the amazement of the Japanese, not only classified the 
works of their artists, but traced the origin of their art to 
China, via Korea, and brought toour knowledge the fact 
that all we admire in Japanese art had its origin in popularly 
despised China. 

With wonderful patience and untiring industry he col 
lected the disconnected threads of art history in the 
of paintings, etc., in various private collections, gall 
a mass of information as to the aitists, their copyists, and 
the forgers of their works, and in five years was appealed 
to by the Government and the heads of the chief temples 
as the authority who could decide the genuineness ot other- 
wise of their art treasures. He did not seck fame by send. 
ing his writings to the press and scientific societies ; in fact, 
Lcing of a most inassuming nature, he rather aruided publi 
city, and labored to perfect his work on the painters of Japan, 
which will cause his name to be honored all over the world, 
and be the standard upon the subject 

In addition to this study he, fully understanding the 
decadence into which the arts had fallen in Japan, be 
@ movement to restore them by lecturing to aitists and 
students and urging them to revive the high art of their 
country by studying the works of Uieir great masters. ‘Thi 
fnnovation, while gratefully received by the few. creative 
artists, was bitterly opposed Ly the conservatives and the 
young men who had Leen but partially educated abroad and 
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whose judgment was formed upon standards with which | 
they had become familar, and who considered themselves 
connoisserrs of Western art. ‘Ihe cunservatives resented | 
the intiusion of a foreign expeit into their sleepy circle, as 
did the radicals, who, were full of conceit engendered by a 
few years’ residence in this country or Europe, where their 
advance in our arts, ete., had Leen kindly assisted by 
admiring teachers. ‘There is no question as to the earnest- 
ness and ability of the young men in question, but nearly 
all of them were abroad too trief atime and were too much 
engaged in cther studies to learn much of art, yet these 
were the critics who opposed Mr. Fenollusa, and were the 
greatest obstacle in his path. 

His ideas are sound and practicable, viz., to develope 
the art of Japan slowly and upen the solid teaching of the 
old masters until a school is formed that will be as famous 
as that of the Kano; in addition to which, knowing the 
value of the trained eye and delicate touch of the Japanese, 
he desires to turn the attention of a number of the younger 
students to those excellencies of European art most harmo- 
nious with Japanese quality. ‘The Government has aided 
him divectly and indirectly, and he has been accorded 
facilities in the matter of examining old collections in the | 
treasure-houses of the temples in Nara, Kioto, ete., such 
as few netives, and no foreigner, | renjoyed. Me. 
le for the 












































‘enollosa believes that while it will be impe ssi 
Japanese to return to some of the methods of the old 
School, they must practise the more cesthetic teachings 





of their great_masters and apply them to what is most 
admirable in western art—in other words, not altogether 
to renounce the old, while in a measure accepting the best 
of the new. 

The, Government fully examined the claims of the con- 
servatives and listened patiently to the forcible denunc 
tions uf the radicals, and tested the merits of the teachings 
of Professor Fenollosa, which bad already begun to show 
fruit in the production’ of those artists who looked to him 
as guides the result being the severance of his connection 
with the Imperial University of ‘lokyd and his engagement 
for four years as Japanese Commissioner of Arts. He, 
with M Hamao and Okakura, two colleagues on the 
commission, is now en his way from San Francisco, and 

arrive in Boston same time during this week After 
studying our metheds of art education and the manaye- 
ment of our art museums, he, with his companions, will 
proceed to England, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
Austria, and Spain, where they will make similar studies 
and purchase Looks and reproductions of art works for the 
Japanese Government. 

‘The Japanese and the world of art owe much to this 
scholarly American, who has quietly and unostentatinusly 
done a work that ‘will benefit coming generations in all 
countries. We hope, now that his mission is known, he 
may receive the honors due to his personal worth and high 
ability. Epwar Grey, 


Of course there an inaccuracies in this account 
—very noticeable inaccuracies. But they are 
scarely the fault of the writer, and, at all events, 
we are glad to see that Mr. Fenollosa is receiv- 
ing a hearty welcome. 


















































In the course of the discussion which recently 
occurred with regard to dress of Japanese 
ladies and the introduction of foreign costume, 
considerable importance was attached to the 
expense of the latter. The Japanese were re- 
minded that they were about to adopta fashion 
which would cost the nation millions every year. 
The criticism is certainly true, but there are 
exceptions the general rule. What, for 
example, would be said in Europe or America 
of alady who paid seven hundred dollars for 
acollar? Doubtless there are ladies who have 
been guilty of such extravagance to procure a 
wonderful piece of lace, but are there many who 
would pay a like sum for a medieval specimen 
of woven linen? During the Ming period, 
Chinese weavers manufactured a cotton stuff 
called sarasa, woven 
sometimes in bold, designs, the colours of 
which, partly from their original excellence and 








to 


sometimes in minute, 


partly from the mellowing effects of age, are 
simply incomparable. For a little strip of this 
celebrated material large enough to pass round 
her neck and form a han-yeri, a Japanese belle 
has been known to pay anything from seven 
hundred to a thousand dollars. 


ae“ « 


It has always been a trait of Japanese dis- 
position to pay handsomely for their fancies. 
Our own experience furnishes illustrations, as 
in the cases of roses, rabbits, pigs, orchids, and 
so forth, Before the mediatization of the Go- 
vernment, connoisseurs willingly gave from five 








on the security of a tiny piece of mertebani. 
The author of the Ching-té-chén Tao-lo asserts 
that at the beginning of this century a good vase 
of old Chinese crague/é sold readily in Japan for 
fifteen hundred or two thousand dollars, and 
we have ourselves seen pigmy teapots of 
Zoccaro, cups of the most uninteresting Korean 
pottery, or vases of that essentially savage ware, 
namban-yaht, gravely purchased by dilettanti 
for sums varying from three to eight hundred 
dollars. Who was it that asserted lately, ina 
mercantile criticism, that the people of this 
country have “a natural craving for everything 
cheap and inferior?” Whoever he was, he 
showed only his own ignorance. 


Tue state of affairs in Europe is certainly as 
perplexing to statesmen as it appears to be to 
journalists. Alliances are made and unmade, 
combinations formed and dissolved, and every 
mail received here puts a somewhat different 
face upon the shifting scenes of diplomacy, thus 
faithfully reflecting the general uncertainty pre- 
vailing in all quarters. Now Egypt, then Cen- 
tral Asia, then again Bulgaria appears in the 
foreground; now peace is assured, then again 
war is imminent. It is a very unfortunate cha- 
racteristic of the Eastern Question that a period 
of general uncertainty always precedes the 
crisis, a fact which is largely owing to the 
various and not always plainly indicated in- 
terests of the Great Powers. No state in Europe 
is really bound to pursue one single policy in 
order to further its interests. A majority of 
States are free to pursue alternative policies, 
or may remain in an “attitude of expectancy” 
until they deem it well to show their hand. 
Were it not for Egypt, Great Britain and France 
could, up to a certain point, look with equani- 
mity upon a Russian descent upon Bulgaria. 
But the Egyptian question divides their policies 
and makes them antagonistic. By the occupa- 
tion of the Nile Valley, England has anticipated 
her share in a possible division of Turkey, and 
by its retention she makes sure of a free road 
tothe East. France, on the other hand, has 
never looked upon Tunis as her proper share of 
the Sick Man’s estate ; Tripoli cannot be taken 
except at the risk of definitely breaking with 
Italy, and Egypt is occupied by a de facto pos- 
sessor. Any movement of Russia against Bul- 
garia and Constantinople will throw Turkey into 
alarm, and Egypt may become a rightful pos- 
session of Great Britain for consideration valu- 
able alike to the Ottoman Empire and to the 
Queen's Government. The Sultan alone has 
aright to ask Lord Salisbury when Egypt will 
be evacuated, but he evidently feels little dis- 
posed to do France and Russia that favour. 
Prince Bismarck from the time of Lord Rose- 
bery’s accession to office has shown no disposi- 
tion to extend to M. Freycinet the support he 
had given to M. Ferry’s Egyptian policy. Indeed, 
his entire policy has since then exhibited no 
anti-English tendency, although Russia and 
France are said to have made strong and simul- 
tancous efforts to produce such a complexion. 
The uncertainty of the situation is probably 
shown by nothing more conclusively than by the 
Sphinx-like silence at Varzin, Lord Salisbury, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, M. Freycinet, and 
M. Tisza have spoken, and English and Austrian 











hundred to a thousand dollars for a good speci- 
men of the celebrated Swng Chien-yao, and it 
is recorded that Iyeyasu did not hesitate to raise | 





a sum equal to about thirty thousand dollars! 


statesmen certainly have given no uncertain 
sound. But the silence at Berlin remains un- 
broken, The official press ha s said much, but 
its voice has always been raised on behalf of the 
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status quo of the Triple Alliance as the sure 
basis of peace. It has been declared that Ger- 
many fears neither France nor Russia nor both 
combined ; but that such a war would involve a 
European conflagration and constitute a serious 
danger to conservative interests throughout the 
world. Austria, Italy, Turkey and Great 
Britain would in such a case be inevitably 
drawn into the vortex of battle, and an ancient 
often quoted prophecy might then find abun- 
dant fulfilment : 


By the Danube and the Dnieper 
Will the Coss ick warrior sleep, 
By the Volga and the Don 
Will the Cossack mother weep, 
Ther'll be sobs. too, on the Severn 
And wailing on the Thames, 
And Europe will a picture be 
Of blood and tears and flimes, 


To prevent so great a calamity will form 
a noble task of true statesmanship, That Great 
Britain has declared herself, through her states- 
men, willing and ready to support the Powers 
endeavouring to maintain peace, is as sincere a 
satisfaction to Englishmen as it is an assurance 
to Europe. 

















Tue Protestant Missionaries in Syria and Pales- 
tine seem to be having a hard time of it. A 
memorial has been drawn up and signed by 
more than seventy of them, co 
vexatious interference on the part of the Turki 
Government. 
es, British, German, American, and 
Mr. Connor, of the Church Missionary 
Society, has been expeiled from his house in 
Irbid, east of the Jordan, by orders from Da- 
mascus, has been personally insulted by the 
populace, and is now prevented from resuming 
his work. Again, an order from the Porte 
dated December 16th, 1885, instructs officials 
to search carefully and find out when evil de- 
signing persons are alout to build schools, 
churches, or places of worship, since these 











plaining 





sh 
The missionaries are of various 





national 
Swiss. 


“make wide divisions among our faithful sub- 
and corrupt and injure them.” A 
later order forbids entirely the building of new 
schools or places of worship, or the repair of 
those already in existence except under vexa- 
tious conditions, As a result Protestant schools 
and places of worship have been closed, the 
doors sealed, and the people forbidden even to 
meet in a private house for worship. Dr. 
Vartan'’s hospital work at Nazareth, carried on 
successfully for a long period in premises he 
bought from private owners, is threatened by 
the authorities, The land, which he made his 
own in due legal form, is now claimed as mri, 
or public land ith of its 
real value. The right of petition is also virtually 
denied to sufferers. 


jects, 





and appraised at one: 





Ac 
the total number of cholera patients since the 
first appearance of the discase throughout the 
empire was as follows :—TokyO City, 12,034 
patients, 8,259 deaths; fifteen 
of Toky3, 10,339 patients, 7,439 deaths ; Kyoto 
City, 3.205 patients, 2,481 deaths; Upper and 
Lower Urban Divisions of Kyéto, 1,893 patients, 
2,481 deaths; Osaka, 20,538 patients, 15,821 
deaths ; four Urban Divisions and Nishinarigori 
in Osaka, 11,943 patients, 9,349 deaths ; Kana- 
gawa Prefe 


ConpING to investigations made the 6th inst 





Urban Divisions 











are, 5,982 paticnts, 3.743 deaths ; 
Yokohama, Urban Division, 3,074patients, 2,014 
deaths ; Hyogo Prefecture 6,704 patients, 5,119 
deaths ; Kobe, Urban Division, 1,879. patients, 
rgst deaths; N. 3 pa-| 








saki Prefecture, 2 





tients, 1,518 deaths; Nagasaki, Urban Division, 
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974 patients, 635 deaths; N refecture, 
9.102 patients, s,154 deaths; Niigata, Urban 
Division, 538 patients, 441 deaths; Saitama 
Prefecture, 961 patients, 528 deaths; Chiba 
Prefecture, 3,464 patients, 2,152 deaths; Ibaraki 
Prefecture, 863 patients, 539 deaths; Gumma 
Prefecture, 313 patients, 211 deaths; Tochigi 
Prefecture, 559 patients, 284 deaths; Mie Pre- 
fecture, 1,419 patients, 1,066 deaths; Aichi 
Prefecture 1,128 patients, 827 deaths; Shizuo- 
ka Prefecture, 629 patients, 184 deaths ; Yama- 
nashi Prefecture, 1,136 patients, 489 deaths; 
Shiga Prefecture, 414 patients, 248 deaths; 
Gifu Prefecture, 338 patients, 202 deaths; 
Nagano Prefecture, 4,267 patients, 2,168 
deaths; Miyagi Prefecture, 1,317 patients, 868 
deaths; Fukushima Prefecture, 249 patients, 
149 deaths; Iwate Prefecture, 482 patients, 312 
deaths; Aomori 5.778 patients, 
2,055 deaths; Yamagata Prefecture, 2,225 
patients, 1,441 deaths, Akita Prefecture, 4,917 
patients, 2,,61 deaths ; Fukui Prefecture, 6,665 
patients, 4,819 deaths, Ishikawa Prefecture, 
4214 patients, 3,094 deaths; Toyama Prefec- 
ture, 16,224 patients, 10,003 deaths; Tottori 
Prefecture, 799 patients, 488 deaths; Shimane 
Prefecture, 1,743 patients, t,cor deaths; Oka- 
yama Drefec 
Hiroshi 








Prefecture 











ure, 2,705 patients, 1,702 deaths; 
Prefecture, 7,599 patients, 5,248 
deaths; Yamaguchi Prefecture, 3,679 patients, 
2,235 deaths; Wakayama Prefecture, 
patients, 2,189 deaths; Tok 
4933 patients, 588 deaths; F 
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hima Prefecture, 
Prefecture, 
11 patients, 3,183 deaths; Kochi Prefecture, 
353 patients, 1,253 deaths; Fukuoka Prefec- 
ture, 1,646 patients, 1,045 deaths; Oita Prefecture, 
1,499 patients, 888 deaths; Saga Prefecture, 1,216 
patients, 739 deaths; 





rime 








Kumamoto Prefecture, 








571 patients, 272 deaths; Miyasaki Prefecture, 
22 patients, 16 deaths; Kagoshima Prefecture, 
38 paticnts, 16 deaths; Okinawa Prefecture, 





26 patients, 662 deaths; Hokkaido Admini- 
stration, 92y patients, 652 deaths; Hakodate 
Branch Administration, 1,894 patients, 1,347 
deaths; Nemuro Administration, 6 
patients, 3 deaths; total, 153,930 patients and 
109,492 deaths.— Fit Shimpo, 


Branch 


Sin Rernexrorn Ancock contuibutes an inter- 
esting article to the \aeteenth Century on the 
subject of ‘France, China, and the Vatican.” 
The line he adopts is precisely that taken by 
ourselves some time ago when discussing the 
same matter, The details given by Sir Ruther- 
ford and the facts which he marshals can scar- 
cely fail to produce an impression. 











The gist 
of his argument is this—that whereas France, 
on all occasions of trouble with China previous 
to the Tonquin imbrogtio, laid much stress on 
the principle of “ solidarity,” and almost claimed 
the cOnperation of England by pointing out that 
the only certain method of rendering and keep- 
ing China reasonable was a policy of unity on 
the part of the Treaty Powers, she deliberately 
and flagrantly departs from such a policy in 

ious propagandism. Ie is in- 
structive to review briefly the record of Roman 
Catholic Missionary enterprise in China. Most 
suikingly does the story resemble that of the 
same propagandists in Japan. Kanghsi, the 


matters of relig 











gre 
liberal patron of all Roman Missionaries. 
employed them in scientific work, as: 
chvice plices of worship, and assisted 
them in every. v 
his reign, their disputes and the disorders they 


cat sovereign of the Tsing Dynasty, was the 


He 





them 





Yet, before the close of 








created had estranged his good will. In 1718 
he issued an edict restricting their freedom, 
and subsequently took further steps against 
them. As in Japan, so also in China, their ar- 
rogance «nd intolerance were conspicuous. 
They ‘‘assumed the insignia and distinctive 
marks of office and Imperial authority,” and 
insisted that their converts should be exempted 
from Chinese jurisdiction. Of course they fell 
finally into utter disfavour. But in 1849, the 
French, when making their treaty with China—~ 
who had suffered serious military disasters at 
England's hands a few years previously—suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an Imperial decree tolerating 
Christianity and ordering the restitution of all 
the houses which had been built for the mis- 
sionaries during Kanghsi’s reign and sub- 
sequently taken from them, Another war was 
required to make this decree effective. In 1858, 
after China's signal defeat, the French inserted 
in their Convention an article confirming the 
above right to exact restitution. ‘To realise,” 
writes Sir Rutherford, “the feelings of the 
people on learning that they were to be called 
upon by foreign missionaries to give up property 
which for a couple of centuries had passed into 
Chinese hands, and been inherited from genera- 
tion to generation under the laws of the land, we 
must try to imagine what would follow in our own 
country in similar circumstances. We must sup- 
pose a French army could succeed in entering 
London and there dictating the conditions of 
peace, and among others one that all the Church 
property confiscated after the Reformation by 
Henry VILL. should forthwith be restored to the 
Roman Catholic Church by the present holders, 
however acquired, and without compensation, 
and that the French Government could be ap- 
pealed to in order to enforce the rigorous 
execution of the stipulation. What would be 
the result? Would it be peace and harmony, 
or revolt and a general insurrection?” With 
regard to the methods adopted by the mis- 
sionaries in procuring restitution of their so- 
called property, a memorandum of 
Kung speaks thus :-— 


In the interest of peace it will not do for the mis- 
sionaries to be demanding restitution of any chapel 
they may choose to indicate. During the last few 
years the restitution of chapels in every province has 
been insisted upon without any regard for the feeling 
of the masses, the missionariés obstinately persisting 
in their claims. ‘they have also pointed out fine 
handsome houses (belonging to, or occupied by, the 
gentry or others) as buildings once used as churches, 
and these they have compelled the people to give up, 
Places even the surrender of which was a question of 
dignity improper (prebably Yaméns are meant) with 

ng-houses, clubs, temples—all such places being 
held in high respect by the gentry and people of 
the whole neighbourhood—they have forced. from 
them fer the benefit of the Church in lieu of 
other lands or buildings. Buildings which were once 
used as chapels have been in some cases sold 
years ago by Christians; and, having been sold 
and resuld by one of the people to another, have 
passed through the hands of several proprietors, 
There is also a large number of buildings which have 
been newly repaired at very considerable expense, of 
which the missionaries have insisted on the restitution, 
refusing at the same time to pay anything for them! 
On the other hand, there are some houses which have 
become dilapidated, and the missionaries put in a 
claim for the necessary repair, Their conduct excites 
the indignation of the people whenever they come in 
contact with each other, and it becomes impossible for 
them to live quictly together, 


When we add toall this the fact that the French 
missionaries claim and exercise the right of ex- 
empting their native converts from Chinese 
authority and assuming a protectorate over 
them, itis easily seen how intolerable the whole 
proceeding must be to the people of the Middle 
Kingdom, Sir Rutherford justly points out 
that in this isolated policy of France, this asser- 
tion of unwarrantable pretensions on the part of 
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the priests and their official support by the 
Cabinet in Paris, “the so/idarr/é of interests 
ceases, and is only exchanged for a com- 
munity of danger.” The mass of the people 
recognise no distinctions between foreign na- 
tionalities, and do not know that, according 
to the instructions of the British Government, 
conversion to Protestantism is not to be held as 
conferring any release from the general duties 
of a Chinese subject. If the nation’s indigna- 
tion passed beyond the control of the law, 
British subjects would suffer as well as French, 
and England's relations with the Middle King- 
dom would be disturbed by a cause to which 
her action had inno way contributed. Consi- 
dering that out of China's total foreign trade of 
147 million Taels the share of the British 
dominions is 111 millions, while the share of the 
whole continent of Europe is only 11 millions, 
and considering that 80.46 of China's maritime 
carrying trade, in so far as it is performed by 
foreign ships, falls to the English flag, against 
a French figure of 3.33 per cent. it is obvious 
that the effects of France's mischievous policy 
may be incomparably less serious to herself 
than to Great Britain. It is a marvel to us that 
the impracticability of the policy of céoperation, 
whether in China or Japan, was not recognised 
long ago by Great Britain. 





The Times has just had a most unusual experi- 
ence. It has figured as defendant in a libel 
case. The Pall Mall Budget states the facts 





“The police authorities send to Zhe 
Times a circular for publication warning the 
public against certain alleged swindlers; Zhe 
Times, of course, prints it, naturally believing 
that it is thus serving the public and strengthen- 
ing the hands of those charged with public 
order. One of the parties implicated brings an 
action for libel against Zhe Zimes, and yester- 
day one farthing damages was awarded. ‘This 
of course, leaves Zhe Limes to pay the very 
heavy legal fees of its own counsel, besides all 
the bother to which it has been put. Anything 
more preposterous cannot be imagined. Surely 
a newspaper should at least be protected by law 
in the publication of official notices.” 


Tue Mainichi Shimbun, in its issue of the 
14th instant, has a powerful editorial entitled, 
“The boundaries between private and public 
affairs should not be confused.” The purpose 
of the article is to deprecate official censorship 
of the press, and the gist of the arguments em- 
ployed is that to interfere with journalistic liberty 
of speeeh entails upon the Government an 
embarrassing responsibility. It is pointed out 
that, with the exception of the acknowledged 
organs of the Government, the newspapers 
published in any country are themselves wholly 
responsible for the opinions they advance or the 
statements they make. The Government can- 
not be called to acccunt for their sayings or 
doings. All that is required of the law is to 
maintain a general supervision in the interests 
of morality and order. Should the Chines 
Government, for example, direct all the journals 
published in the Middle Kingdom to print 
nothing opposed to the views advanced in the 
Official Gazette, not only would a fatal blow 
be dealt to the prosperity of journalism through- 
out the empire, but the result would be highly 
inconvenient for the authorities themselves, 
So soon as the fact of such a rigid offi- 
cial censorship became known, every idea and 
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every suggestion ventilated by the newspapers 
would be attributed by outsiders to Governmental 
inspiration, though in truth nothing of the kind 
might be the case. Moreover, the MWainich? goes 
on, the nations of Europe and America would 
regard with contempt a people that submitted 
slavishly to such dictation, and with indignation 
the action of a Government that pursued such 
a despotic policy. In a word, every ultra-legal 
ial interference with freedom of speech, 
entails as much embarrassment for those that 
interfere as injury to the happiness of those 
interfered with. “If then,” our contemporary 
concludes, in the usual indirect phraseology of 
a supervised journal, “there be any officials 
who have fallen into such an error, we re- 
commend them to define carefully the proper 
limits of public duties and private rights, and 
to contrive, if possible, that those limits shall 
not be overstepped by either party. 


a*e 


The Mainichi Shimbun certainly puts its 
finger upon the weakest spot in the armour of 
a Government that resorts to press censorship. 
And the argument might have been strengthen- 
ed by citing the recent example of the V7 
fon agitation, when many persons, without 
pausing to think deeply, were disposed to con- 
clude that the authorities endorsed, because 
they did not restrain, every violent utterance 
pul Our contem- 
porary, however, injures his excellent cause by 
exaggeration when he declares that the nations 
of Europe and America look with contempt on 
a people who submit to be deprived of liberty 
gnation on the 
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hed in the newspapers. 











of speech, as well as with in 
action of the Government that deprives them 
of that liberty. There are, unfortunately, very 
few countries in Europe or America where 
full liberty of speech is permitted, and among 
those that enjoy the privilege there are some 
that grossly abuse it. Every one hopes that 
Japan will soon be fit to enjoy it without 
abusing it. The dissemination of journals like 
the Marnicht Shimbun cannot fail to promote 





that most desirable issue. 





A crapvare of the Sapporo Agricultural College, 
Mr, Shiga Shigetaka, has just returned froma 
voyage, in the man-of-war Zsukuda Aun, to the 
South Pacific. He indicates, in the editorial 
columns of the ij’ Shimpo, certain conclu- 
sions founded upon his personal observations, 





thedriftof his remarks beingthat Japanese trades- 
men should make a resolute effort to develope 
commerce between these islands and the fast 
growing colonies of Australasia. Mr dwells 
much on the importance of st 
and fashions of other nations, especially those 
within easy reach, with a view to extending the 
marketable sphere of Japanese products and 
manufactures. His observations on this score 
sound like an echo of what British Consuls, all 
the world over, have recently been telling us. 
He goes on to note the singular fact that, while 
his countrymen pay more or less attention to 
the markets of China and America, they 

take little tho 
g field offered by 

The voyage between these colonies 
and Japan is described by him in some detail, 
anda graphic account is given of their pros- 
condition. In Mr. 
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perous iga’s opinion, 
rice, porcelains, Japanned wares, straw ha 


silk fabrics, tea, and various kinds of fan 
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y goods 
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while in return coal, wool, &c., could be carried 
here. He observes incidentally that Newcastle 
coal can be purchased in Australia for gs. 8d. 
per ton, so that, allowing $1 for freight, it might 
be laid down here at less than $4. He says 
also that the people of Australasia are beginning 
to turn their attention towards Japan, and that 
the time is ripe for an effort such ashe suggests, 
There may be a great deal in what Mr. Shiga 
says, but the coal suggestion sounds doubtful, 
and we do not quite see what could be done 
with the wool, at present, if it came here. 


A sMaLt company of French operatic artists 
arrived here a few days ago from Hongkong, 
and gave a performance on Saturday evening 
in the Public Hall, selecting “La Périchole” in 
which to make a first appearance. The acting 
and singing of the principals were artistic, and 
clicited frequent applause, the entire cast working 
hard to obtain success. Mdlle. Delaroche, in 
the title rdle, created a favourable impression, 
and will doubtless be still more successful 
in parts better suited to her style, such, for 
instance, as those made famous by Schneider 
and Julia Mathews. The other ladies of the 
cast were quite equal to the characters assigned 
to them. M. Henriot, as Pigurtlo, did fairly 
well. He has a voice of rather agreeable 
dimbre, and is atenor of the French school, of a 
somewhat conventional type. The part of 
Panatellas, undertaken by M. Legros, was 
well sustained, his organ being equal to 
the music which falls to his share. This 
can hardly be said of M. Batréau (Don Andres), 
who may possibly be heard to greater advantage 
ona future occasion, The dialogue here and 
there dragged somewhat, on account of its 
length, and would have borne excision in places. 
We understand the company will give other 
performances, and that it will receive an im- 
portant accession to its strength. The house 
was well filled in the back part, though there 
were many front seats vacant. M. Burgairolles 


was an eflicient accompaguateur. 








Tue changes which all tend to concentrate the 
high officialdom of the capital within the dis- 
trict surrounding the Hibiya Parade Ground, 
are sending the garrison to the suburbs. Re- 
sidents who, in riding or walking, have become 
familiar with the pleasant district of lanes and 
gardens, known as Sendagaya and situated be- 
hind the Imperial Palace, will have difficulty 
now in finding their way. All the old land. 
marks are gone,—swept away to make room for 
the new barracks and parade-ground, which we 
believe are to be formed here. The powder. 
magazine, an old feature of the district, still re- 
mains, having proved the nucleus of more ex- 
tensive military premises. 








A verter received bya gentleman in the capital 
from Mr. Inouye, in Berlin, dated the 26th 
October, states that Mr. Inouye left Berlin 
the preceding day for Vienna and met Lieut.- 
count Torio, with whom he at- 
Mr. 








tended the Oriental Literary Association. 
Hamao, Counsellor of the Educational Depart- 
ment, was then in France. Lieut.~General Vis- 
count Tani, who proceeded lately to Paris, 
was to return to Japan before the end of this 
y Viscount Tani, Minister of State for the 














griculiural and Commercial Department, who 
was then staying in Vienna in order to investi- 
gate German law, was expected shortly to arrive 





might be profitably exported to Australasia,!in Berlin. Count Kuroda, who had spent some 
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time at St. Petersburg, was said to have left for 
Constantinople. The Count was also expected 
to arrive in Berlin before the end of November. 
Messrs. Komaki and Terada, who accompanied 
the Count, had arrived at Berlin, Mr. Komaki 
was to leave immediately for England, through 
the Netherlands, and Mr. Terada was to set out 
for the same destination. Judge Matsuoka was 
staying in Berlin, 





Pore Lro XIII. presents in most respects a 
striking contrast to his predecessor in the Pon- 
's chair. 
a spi 
reputation as a wise and sagacious statesman. 
His moderate policy has been quite successful 
in many questions pending between the secular 
and ecclesiastical powers, and his chief en- 
deavour seems to be to establish good relations, 
or where this is not possible, a modus vivend: 
between the State and the Church. By his con- 
ciliatory attitude in the Irish question and by 
creating Dr. Newman a Cardinal, he has shown 
his high esteem for the English character and 
his confidence in the British Government. His 
endeavours to effect a peace in Germany be- 
tween the Imperial Government and the Ultra- 
montanes, if not as yet fully successful, have at 
any rate evinced his desire to bring about the best 
possible understanding, difficult as the task is 
and agitated as men’s minds stillare. In Rus 
his policy has done much to secure greater free- 
dom to the Catholic Poles, and in Spain his 
influence supports the monarchy against the 
assaults of the Carlists, It is in France chiefly 
that his efforts have been unsuccessful, although 
in that country he was most prepared to yield 
and make concessions. But in France the Re- 
publican movement has generally been anti- 
ecclesiastical, and since the days of Gambetta 
nothing will rally the Republican parties more 
speedily and effectually than anti-clerical legisla 
tion. It is believed that, if the Pope were 
altogether fice to act without reference to power- 
ful influences at the Vatican, rel 




























ous peace 
any before 
this, but it is evident that concessions are more 
easily made to Catholic countries than to States 
predominantly Protestant, Leo, X11. 
always ina position to modify the cl 
Church impartially, though such should be his 
desire. The greatest question to be solved, and 
one which Js for the most consummate 
ability is the problem of the temporal power of 
the Pontiff, and it is here precisely that Leo 
XIIL. is, in principle at least, as unyielding as 
his predecessor. He cannot recognise from the 
stand-point of the Church the weakening of the 
Holy See, and without some temporal and truly 
sovereign power he claims to be unable inde- 
pendently to exercise his spiritual authority. It 
is here that the Papal and Italian policies are at 
a deadlock, and they are likely to continue thus, 
althongh the Pope is not understood to claim 
the full and uncurtailed restoration of the patri- 
of St. Peter. On he 
would scem to be satisfied with a temporal 





would hare been established in Ger 





is not 
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mony the contrary, 
and limited power, and he is understood to be 
lieve that such power could Le restored to hin 
by Laly without force or foreign intervention. 
The principle itself, however, he is not pre- 
pared to yield; and hence the clerical patty 








in Italy, at every parliamentary election, 
is careful to emphasize the famous ‘vé 
eletii ne elettori,” for any participation in 


national elections would involve a recognition 
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Allhis acts have been marked by| 
tof tolerance not unbecoming his great} 


of the Kingdom of Italy in its present extent 
and would consequently imply the abandon- 
ment of an ecclesiastical principle which no 
Pope, while he is a Pope, can afford to ignore. 
How this feud between Italy and the Pope can 
ever be terminated is a matter concerning which 
few would venture to offer a prediction ; but 


that the present deadlock is a most trying one, 


alike to the Pope and to the kingdom, goes 
without saying. There have been patriotic Popes, 
and there are among the clerical party in Italy 
many who love their country as well as their 
Church, To such persons a way out of the 
present dilemma would be as welcome as to 
King Umberto and M. Deprétis. 


We take the following dreadful story from ahome 
exchange :— The Pioneer newspaper gives an 
account of a recent occurrence in Rajpootana 
which shows the hold that ancient superstitions 
still have among the natives. Some years ago 


the native States of Oodeypore and Tonk, with 
a view of simplifying their boundaries, ex- 


changed certain villages near Neemuch. In 





this process a village inhabited entirely by Brah- 
mins passed from Oudeypore to the Nawab of 
Tonk. 





This village had been granted in per- 
to the Brahmins by a former Maharana 
of Oodeypore, subject only to the nominal an- 
nual fee of twelve rupees for protection. After 
the exchange, the Tonk authorities imposed a 
revenue assessment, which was raised from time 
to time till it reached 500 rupees annually. 
Successive deputations of the villagers pro- 
ceeded to Tonk to lay the case before the Dur- 
bar, but without effect. Thereupon the Brah- 
mins assembled and decided by the voices of 
all present, women as well as men, that nothing 
was left to move the Durbar except the human 
sacrifice known as “ Johur.” Four women 
presented themselves as victims, but at the last 
moment two became frightened and withdrew. 
No opposition being offered, the other two went 
bravely and willingly to meet death, and were 
burned alive in the presence of the assembled 
community, their charred hands being after- 
wards cartied by the villagers to Oodeypore 
with a demand for redres: 














This occurred a 





few weeks ago, and at midday, no attempt at 
concealment being made.” 





Tueir Imperial Highnesses Prince and Princess 
Komatsu arrived at San Francisco the zoth 
October at 9 a.m., and left for Washington the 
23rd. Three officials were appointed from 
the United States Government as a reception 
committee, Their Highnesses paid visits to Con- 
gress and the chief public buildings, under the 
guidance of the reception committee. President 
and Mrs. Cleveland invited their Highnesses 
to the White House the rth November at 
11.30 a.m. Prince and Princess Komatsu, ac- 
companied by Mr. and Mrs. Sannomiya and 
others proceeded to the White House under the 
escort of Mr. Kuki, Japanese Ministerat Washing- 
ton. After staying ashort time, theig ITighnesses 
had an audience of President and Mrs. Cleve- 
land, and afier inspecting the various apartments 
and the gardens, their Highnesses and suite 
returned to their hotel. The Imperial party left 
for New York the same day at 4 p.m, starting 
the 12th November for England. Their High- 
nesses and suite arrived in London the 2oth 
November. 












Tur S/udent magazine, of which we have the 





last issue before us, has, with a new year, seem- 


ingly entered upon a more extended field of 
usefulness. It is now published fortnightly, 
instead of monthly, and most of the papers and 
notes are excellent. We confess, however, to 
being somewhat tired of the long continued 
| Analysis of Batn's Mental Science, which has 
|theappearance of mere padding. The editors 
must also be more careful about their philology. 
The two derivations suggested for the word 
pamphlet, in answer to a query, are grotesque, 
and one is not surprised on consulting Skeat, to 
find that among és three probable derivations 
those given in the S/udent find no place. 


Counts Iro, Ovama, and suite, who visited 
Tsushima the other day, arrived at Yokohama 
the 13th instant at 8 a.m. inthe Veniwa Kan 
from Yokkaichi, and returned to the capital by a 
train which arrived at Shimbashi at 9.30 a.m. 
Count Inouye, Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs; Vice-Admiral Viscount Kabayama and 
Major-General Katsura, Vice-Ministers of State 
for the Navy and for War; and a number of 
officials from the various Departments, attended 
at the station to receive their Excellencies. 
Count Ito did not attend the Cabinet Office on 
Monday, transacting all urgent business at his 
residence. Count Yamagata and Admiral 
Enomoto visited the Minister at 10 p.m.—7. 
Shimpo. 





Javanese papers publish the following tele- 
grams :— 
(Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 

Osaka, December 15th, 2.40 p.m. 

Messrs. Hatoyama, Kusaka, and Drummond 
arrived at Kobe this ‘morning from Nagasaki in 
the Yokohama Maru, and leave for Yokohama at 
6 p.m. 





Nagasaki, December 13th, 4 p.m. 
Messrs. Kusaka, Hatoyama, and Drummond 
leave to day for the capital in the Yokohama Maru, 
(Mainichi Shimbun) 
Kobe, December 15th, 5.05 p.m. 
Messis. Hatoyama, Kusaka, and Drummond 
who were to leave at 6 p.m., are staying to meet 
Mr. Hayashi, a Public Prosecutor, and leave at 12 
o'clock in the Sokohama Maru. 





Anone the specimens of Shropshire folk-lore 
collected in Miss Charlote Sophia Burne’s 
recent publication, is the following delightful 
verse, singing of the Nemesis that overtook an 
over-canny farmer who had tumed a bull loose 
to keep boys out of his fields :— 


E got ‘is wealth by fraud and stealth, 
As fast as 'e could scraup it ; 

‘Ther com'd a bull, and cracked ‘is skull, 
An’ iked 'im in a'saw-pit, 


A vince of high-lying ground situated between 
Shinagawa and Meguro stations has been 
bought by the Missions of the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Churches of America, as a site 
for their Union College, Zicht Vei Wa Gakko. 
Extensive school buildings will shortly be 
erected on the site, which covers about seven 
acres. The premises at Fujimicho, in which 
the School work is at presented carried on, are 
inconvenient and merely temporary. 


At the instance of the Messageries Maritimes 
Company, a writ was issued in Hongkong on 
the 6th instant, and the Cv/y of Peking attached 
for $300,000, pending proceedings arising out of 
that vessel's collision with the M.M., steamer 
Saghalien. 





We are informed that the Messageries Maritimes 
steamship Volga, bringing up the next French 
mail, with dates from Marseilles to the 7th No- 
vember, left Hongkong on Wednesday at 10 
a.m, 
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BRITISH CONSULS-AND BRITISH 
MERCHANTS. 
oo Fe 

L 

UBLIC attention has been keenly 
Pp directed, of late, to the methods of 
conducting British trade abroad. When it 
began to be discovered that the monopoly 
hitherto enjoyed by our merchants was 
threatened by competition in unexpected 
quarters, the first impulse of Englishmen 
was to rail at their officials. Thatis gener- 
ally their first impulse in all circumstances 
of difficulty. Theoretically any one who 
advocates the placing of tradal affairs, 
however indirectly, under an official agis 
is denounced as a mischievous heretic. 
But practically, the Government is every- 
thing to the average Englishman. He 
keeps on hand a perpetual stock of in- 
dignation ready to be freely ventilated 
whenever abuses that seem within reach 
of official remedy present themsclyes to 
his vision. Accordingly, when commerce 
showed symptoms of inconstancy—when 
it dawned upon him that a domain over 
which he had been wont to range in all 
the pride of undisputed possession, was 
actually invaded by obtrusive outsiders, he 
raised his voice at once and charged the 
Government with allowing alien hands to 
disturb the ancient land-marks. British 
Ministers and Consuls, he cried, were 
neglecting their duty. They were ignor- 
ant, or had forgotten, that their most im- 
portant function was to foster British 
trade, and to push the interests of their 
country’s merchants. Let them be upand 
doing, or their more active and 
fastidious foreign colleagues would con- 
trive that the current of trade should flow 
into other than British channels. Thus 
invoked, British Ministers and Consuls 
made answer on their own account. “The 
blame must not be laid at our threshold, 
they said. We have not failed to render 
what assistance we might within legitimate 
limits. The merchant himself is in fault. 
He is fixed in a conservative groove. He 
declines to adapt himself to the times. 
He fails to observe what his rivals are 
doing, or to see that his own immobility 
creates for them an unique opportunity. 
So long as he refuses to move, we cannot 
push him on. But since he asks for our as- 
sistance, thereby implying that he attaches 
some value to our counsel, we are only 
too willing to tell him what experience is 
teaching us more and more forcibly every 
day.” 

This was a very presumptuous line, no 
doubt, for Ministers and Consuls to take. 
Their more becoming course would have 
been to acknowledge their own 











less 


delin- 
quencies, and to promise humbly that their 
services should thenceforth be at the com- 
mand of every British merchant who de- 
3ut British Mini- 
sters and Consuls, being for the most part 


sired to employ them 


men of wide experience and tried ability, 
whose paramount aim is to promote their 
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country’s prosperity and to develope the 
commerce which constitutes the very breath 
of her nostrils—British Ministers and Con- 
suls, we say, being happily men of th’ 
stamp, were not likely to purchase tem- 
porary ease or even personal credit by 
superficial palliatives which left the real 
source of trouble untouched. They in- 
dicated, stoutly and frankly, the quarters 
from which danger was truly to be appre- 
hended. Writing from every country in 
the world, they pointed, with extraordi- 
nary unanimity, to the same sick spot, 
and declared in an unvaried monotone that 
the British merchant had allowed the times 
to pass him by, and that, unless he ex- 
hibited some of the enterprise and energy 
which formerly enabled him to distance 
his rivals, he would find himself altogether 
out of the race. 

Of course it was not pleasant for the 
British merchant to be told such things. 
Ilis ears were accustomed to something 
quite different. The notion that Monsieur 
this, Herr that, or Sefior the other could 
possibly exhibit business capacity shrewder 
Sut, after all, 








than his own was shocking. 
he possesses a large fund of practical com- 
mon sense, does the British merchant, and 
he knows that the truth 
agreeable. was at first a 
little ruffled by criticism which he had him- 
self evoked, we may be sure that calm re- 


seldom sounds 






If his pluma 


flection soon took the place of umbrage, 





and that he is sincerely obliged for the ad- 


vice he ha 





received, fully sensible of its 
earnest motives, and resolutely resolved 
to profit by itas speedily as possible. Such, 
at any rate, is the mood att 
by the leading English journals, all of which 
endorse the opinions of the Ministers and 
ty of trans- 
At this 
a different view 





buted to him 





Consuls, and urge the nece 
lating their counsel into action. 
end of the world, howeve 
of the case appears to prevail. 









The o! 





who have written the reports are criti 
st. 





It 
is admitted, indeed, that their convictions 
may be honest, but their competence to 
express an opinion is openly sneered at. 
The public is reminded that the Consuls 
were once “young men straight 
school or college, who passed competitive 


in a spirit as intolerant as it is unj 





fram 


examinations and got appointments as 
student interpreters in China or Japan, 
where for years their principal occupa- 
tion was to master the language of the 
country in which they were stationed.” 
After all, most persons do emerge from 
school or college at some period of their 
liv 
same description seems inapplicable to 
that they did not 
commence their career by establishing 





s, and the only points in which the 





merchants themsclves 





their ability in a competitive examination, 
and that they certainly never devoted 
years to the acquisition of Chinese o 
Japa be pardoned in 
acritic who is smarting under a 


offended dignity. ‘11 


But much m 





ese, 








sense of 








gentleman who 
undertook to vindicate the infallibility of 


UNIVE 





British merchants in the columns of a 
local contemporary unwittingly offers an 
excellent illustration of the very failing 
dicated by the Consuls. Me jeers at 
the audacious notion that anyone can give 
him advice. A Consul, forsooth! Why 
a Consul was once a student interpreter, 
Besides, ‘Consular officials, from their 
yocation, can know but little on the subject 
of trade.” ‘It is surprising that they 
should have the assurance to offer their 
advice for mercantile guidance.” Strange, 
is it not, that if a Consul’s vocation neces- 
sarily precludes a knowledge of com- 
mercial affairs, his active cioperation 
should so recently have been considered 
essential to the prosperity of commerce! 
But the fact is that it was all a mistake on 
the part of the principal Chambers of 
Commerce and many of the principal 
merchants in England, to urge the value 
of Consular assistance. The Yokohama 
critic knows better. Ne knows that the 
“Consuls can do next to nothing to 
promote the extension of trade.” He 
knows a great many other things, too, but 
what he doesn't know is why on earth 
Consuls should tender their counsel. No 
matter that they had been roundly charged 
by merchants with perfunctoriness and 

No matter that the decline 
trade had been attributed to 
their inactivity. No matter that the Head 
of their Department had ordered them to 
furnish reports on the subject. 





supineness. 





of British 


No matter 
that they did not offer any advice to 
merchants, but merely stated their own 
views for the information, and at the 
request, of their official Chief. Behind 
such flimsy explanations stands the stern 
fact that they were ‘once student in- 
terpreters,” and that they studied Chi- 
nese and Japanese while the men they 
venture to write about were exploring 
the much profounder and more instruc- 


tive depths of book-keeping. That such 


tyros should venture to advise the 
grey-bearded merchant is monstrous. 
Let no one venture to advise him. To 


his case alone is inapplicable the old 
apothegm that onlookers see most of the 
game. Nobody but himself sees anything 
of it. He has “spent his life in learning 
how to conduct business,” and whoever 
thinks that he can get up early enough to 
teach him something new is a_pre- 
sumptuous puppy. In Japan, above all, 
‘inexperienced and ignorant Consuls will 
show considerable discretion by refraining 
from lecturing persons much better in- 
formed in all that concerns the conduct of 
trade than themselves.” The particular 
Consul to whom the epithets” ignorant 
and inexperienced” are applied—Mr. J. H. 
LoNGrorb—happens to have served HER 
Majesty in various parts of Japan for 
seventeen years and to have acquired a 





knowledge of the country and the people 
y, if any, of the merchants can 
Sut if he had served for three 
times seventeen years, it would be equally 
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boast. 
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unbecoming on his part to express an 
opinion unfavourable to “the experience 
and acumen” of local merchants. “ We 
aira great people, Sir, and we must be 
cracked up,” observed Mr, HANNIBAL 
Cuottop. And while the Mutual Admira- 
tion Society are engaged introspec 











their own merits, outsiders slep in and 
carry off the prize. 

Such is the aspect under which British 
merchants are presented to the public by 
the writer in the Fafan LMerald. That it 
is not a true aspect, we need ely 
observe. The Bri 
too shrewd and large-minded to despise 
suggestions, from whatever quarter they 
may come. Her MAjE: 
that from him they can expect criticism 
very different from that of the writer in 
the //craéd, and that, even if their labours 
in behalf of their country’s commerce are 
not always unerringly directed, the spirit 
which inspires them and the zeal that 
impels them will be appreciated and grate- 
fully acknowled 









sh merchant is much 








Consuls know 





Turning from the general aspects of this 
to the particular criticisms 
evoked by the publication of Mr. Consul 
Loxcrorp's Report, we observe much 
that is unjust and perverted 


controversy 





It is suggested, in the first place, that 





observed with 
Its eri 


some unwonted secrecy wa 











re; 





ard to the Report. cs speak, 


indeed, as though the merchants of Yi 





5 
hama had grounds to complain that the 
Report “ was not published here previously | 


to its being forwarded to the For 1 
Ollice.” Even if such a course were pur- 


sued with ordinary Consular Reports— 





which is not the case, since they are never 
published in Yokohama until a month or 
eks after they have been sent to 
London—the rule would be inapplicable 





six w 





in the present instance. 





he Report in 
question was specially prepared under 

A | 
It was written for 


the information, in the first place, of the 





special instructions, 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and, in the second, of the merchants in 
Great Britain. As we understand the 
matter, Her Majesty's Minister in Tokyé 
could not have exercised any discretion 








That was 
for the Foreign Secretary to decide. 
might have published it in full, suppres: 


with regard to its publication. 


ed 
itwholly, or allowed excerpts only to ap- 
> is y F 





the Re- 
port had to be treated as a confidential 


pear. But without his sanction 


despatch. 

A juster criticism is that the compari- 
sons of trade for different periods are 
made on a sterling basis, and that, values 





alone being considered without reference 
to quantities, the results obtained are mi 
leading to the extent of whatever varia-| 
tions prices showed at those f 

far as the matter of sterling is concerned, | 
Mr. LoxGrorp, as his critics must know| 











riods, 





Ww 





1, merely fulluwed the digeeyons of the 
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le 


Foreign Office. Statements in sterling 
were desired for the convenience of home 
merchants, who might well have complain- 
ed had they been offered statistics based 
upon a unit of value so variable as the 
Mexican dollar. For the rest, the purposes 
of the Report are adequately met by the 
method pursued. It was obviously impera- 
tive that the mode of calculation employed 
in this document should be uniform with 
the mode employed by the rest of HER 
Majesty's Consuls in compiling their usual 
‘Trade Repert 





Thus, in the case of H 





kong su 





ar, which is specially selected for 
m,had Mr. LoNGrorp taken 
rling value of the dollar at 3s. 6d., it 
is plain that his totals would have flagrantly 


adverse criticis 
the st. 








disagreed with those already placed on 
record by his colleagues, and by H.B.M.’s 
Minister in the Annual Summary of Trade. 
Apart from the confusion thus created, the 
question is of small moment. The object 
was to show the development of the trade 
in sugar, and to do this it would have been 





just as correct, mathematically speaking, 
to take the dollar at ros. 8d. as at 3s. 8d. 
aN 


qu 


common denominator was alone 





a 


re- 
cd, and avery uncommon denominator 





would have been obtained by following 
the fluctuating price of the dollar during 
Mr. LoNGror» based 
figures, as he is carcful to explain, 


the past five years. 
all | 


on the Customs Returns, and therefore not 








only adopted the rate of exchange in- 
ly taken in those Returns, but also 
omitted the question of freight and in- 
the are 
and which, for the rest, is entirely 


vari 








surance, about which Returns 


siler 





foreign to the purpose of his Report. 

Dut the unique aim of the critics appears 
to be captiousness. The purpose of the 
Report is nothing to them if only they can 
traverse its details from any point of view. 
Thus, though the import of cotton manu- 
factures into Japan is steadily declining, 
they bid the British merchant draw com- 
fort from the fact that raw material, in the 
shape of Yarn, 
mand. 





coming into gr 





er de- 
‘ase may 
jbe satisfactory enough to the local trader, 
who cares little what he sells provided 
that he makes his commission. But is it 
the weaver in 
Lancashire, whose mills are standing idle 
and whose store-houses are over-flowing ? 


This way of putting the c 





equally satisfactory to 





he yarns, it is true, are 





cither case, whether in 
the 


Japan. But in 
trade of the E 


destroyed. 


latter event all the 
wer 





ver with Japan is 





It was precisely to indic 
this danger that Mr. LoNGrorp wrote. Lis 
critics surely cannot be as obtuse as they 





ve themselves, 





seck to | And yet, who 


Consider this fashion of argu- 


? 


shall 





ment, for cxample :—It stands to reason 
the cheap labour in Japan, and 
when so much of the 


that with 








jnot in large manufacturing establishments, 
but in country places by the various mem- 
bers of each houschold and their domestic 





ervants and farm labourers in their 





are 





arn is worked up, | 


time, it should be more profitable to the 
Japanese to import and work up the raw 
material than to buy the product of Lanca- 
shire looms.” Passing by the fact that the 
object of the Report is to discuss, not what 
is more profitable to Japan, but what is 
more profitable to England, it will be 
observed that the critic commits himself 
|to a strange proposition. According to 
him, hand labour carried on in separate 
|houses, can compete successfully with or- 
Will any 
‘one credit this? So too, of the contention 
that the extreme mutability of Japanese 
tastes deters the importer from making 
any attempt to consult them. Was such 
a line of reasoning ever before adopted by 
practical men ? It amounts to saying that, 
if the constancy of a customer’s tastes 
could be relied on, then some effort might 
be profitably made to meet them; but 
that, if he is a person of varying fancy, 
the only way to treat him is to offer him 
the same stereotyped goods year after 
year. It may be observed, by the way, 
that the great fickleness of Japanese fa- 
shions in respect of foreign goods is 
a newly discovered national trait. Cer- 
tainly the very opposite tendency must 
be ascribed to the costumes of the country. 
‘These, not for years, but for tens of years, 
have varied incomparably less than the 
corresponding costumes in the West. 
Fashion is not without influence here, but 
its influence is far less despotic than in 
Europe. Even if such were not the case, 
how can it be rationally pretended that an 
expert designer would not be more pro- 
fitably engaged in studying the tastes of 
a large consuming centre, 1% Joco, than in 
working ina producing one? What has 
he to doin a producing centre? He is 
designing not for the tastes of manufac- 
turers, but for those of consumers. Yet 
we are gravely told that “an expert can 
generally only find sufficient employment 
in a large manufacturing centre.” As 
well say that a confectioner can only find 
sufficient employment on a sugar growing 


ganised labour and machinery. 


estate. Mr. Loncrorp’s critics make him 
suggest that experts should be sent out to 


“collect patterns.” In other words, an 
expert designer is to come to Japan, wait 
here until Japanese designers have hit 
upon something which suits the public 


faney, and then send home a specimen 


of it to be copied in Lancashire. An 
intelligent pedlar could do that. The 


sugge 


tion really made was that experts 
should study the tastes of the Japanese 
in loco, So as to anticipate the patterns of 
next season, Experts do this all over 
Europe and America. Why should they 
not do it in Japan? And it was precisely 
by doing it, fifteen years ago, that German 
land French manufacturers ousted their 


english rivals from the trade of Mousse- 
laine de laines. 











Oh! but there is some 
peculiarity of Japanese disposition which 
renders it impossible to treat them 
‘T@rigithat frontals. In this particular in- 
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stance it is their extreme variability. 
The ladies of Paris are Median and Per- 
sian compared with them. So we come 
back to the inevitable excuse, the bigoted 
and barbarous pretence, that the Japanese 
are not as other mortals. To consult 
their fancies would be derogatory to their 
clients. 


ML. 

Looking back fourteen years; in other 
words, looking back to an era when the 
country was only beginning to be gener- 
ally reconciled to foreign intercourse and 
when the fiat currency had not yet under- 
gone any depreciation sufficient to en- 
courage imports, Mr. LONGFORD shows that 
Great Britain sold to the Japanese a very 
much larger quantity of woollen manufac- 
tures than they buy from her now. True, 
say the critics, but the difference is owing 
to a special cause. In 1872, enormous 
quantities of woollens were imported in 
view of the re-organization of the Army 
and Navy. We are to conclude, then, that 
the clothing obtained for Japanese troops 
in one year suffices for several gencra- 
tions of conscripts; that the same gar- 
ments are handed on from each soldier to 
his successor. Independently of the fact 
that the establishment of the Army and 
Navy has been largely increased since 
1872, it must be remembered that some 
twenty-five thousand conscripts are called 
up every year for service. They are not 
dressed in the patched uniforms of their 
predecessors. Besides, trade should have 
grown, and would have grown had it been 
more judiciously encouraged. Of course 
the critics say that “the fault does not lie 
with the home manufacturer or merchant 
here, but with the Japanese craving taste 
for the cheapest of inferior goods.” The 
Japanese are always to blame. ‘There can- 
not possibly be any error on the other 
But how has this depraved taste 

It certainly did not 
There never were people 


side. 
been developed ? 
exist originally. 

who set more store by the durability of an 
article, or who were more willing to give 
money for money’s worth, than the Japa- 
nese. Yet their predilections have sud- 
denly become so perverted that they insist 
upon having a mixture of ‘cotton warp 
and shoddy weft which the poorest man 
in England would look on with disdain.” 
In short, Lancashire specially manufactures 
for sale in Japan an article so utterly bad 
that no huckster would venture to offer it 
to English consumers. Precisely. And 
it is by thrusting such wretched stuff 
down Japanese throats that English piece- 
goods have been brought into disrepute. 
We remember once going into a shop in 
Yokohama and observing a goodly row of 
wine-bottles, handsomely labelled, and con- 
spicuously displayed. “How much per 
dozen?” Qh, that 
Japanese market”: the store-man 
not think of selling it to his 


for the 


wine was 





ing such vile poison ‘did not lie with the 
home manufacturer or the merchant here, 
but with the Japanese craving taste for the 
cheapest of inferior goods.” The case 
lies in a nutshell. The producer is re- 
luctantly dragged down to the dreadfully 
low level of the consumer. The latter's 
taste, it is true, is of recent education. 
He had no preconceived estimate of im- 
ported goods. His ideas were formed by 
the nature of the articles offered to him. 
While he grimaces over sour claret and 
ruefully watches the rapid decay of shoddy 
“which the poorest man in England would 
look on with disdain,” the only conclusion 
he can arrive at is that imported articles 
are such things as these. Yet it is not his 
reason, observe, which is at work, but his 
“craving taste for the cheapest of inferior 
goods,’ Stmilia similibus. He 
inferior order of being, and inferior things 
suit his mood best. 

Turning to the interesting question of 
machinery, we are met at the outset by a 
singular distortion of the advice embodied 
in the Report. “As for steam ploughs, 
threshing machines” &c., says Mr. LONG 
FORD'S critic, “heaven forbid that our 
merchants should ever be rash enough to 


is an 





invest one cent of their money in such 
property.” And then he goes on to re- 
mark :-—“‘It is evident that the writer’s 
knowledge on the subject is of the most 
meagre description, for had he known 
the risk attending the importation of ma- 
chines of any kind, unless specially or- 
dered, he would not have ventured to 
declare that ‘a fair sale might be found 
for them.’’’ All this would be very neat 
and yery striking, if only it hada fragment 
of foundation to rest upon. But in the 
Report itself we fail to discover anything 
capable of being construed into a recom- 
mendation that machinery should be sent 
out here on speculation. On the contrary, 
Mr. LONGForD frankly states that he is 
quite unable to give any conclusive infor- 
mation on the subj What he does re- 
commend, in the plainest and simplest 
terms, is that manufacturers should send 
out experts to investigate on the spot 
what machinery would meet the needs 





of the Japanese; and he adds that, were 
such machinery made and its advantages 
taught to the Japanese, ‘a fair sale might 
be found for it.” 

We are also told, by the critics, that 
elaborate machinery for the preparation of 





tea and the making of boxes and canisters 
firms. 
takes us by surprise. 
that the use of elaborate machinery for 
such purposes is still an exceedingly 
Ilust 


limited affair in Japan. ° 
logues with minute descriptions 





doubtless been imported, 
Jaflirm, but as to their bein 





could | the notice of likely purchasers,” 
glish|be glad to hear something of the methods 


customers.” Of course the faulyo ladTpted. Japan 
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é brokers in Yokohama 














Our impression is! than an advantage.” 


are not exactly the most appropriate 
media for advertising such innovations, 
and we do not hear that steps have ever 
been taken to make their value practically 
The critics are 
evidently of opinion that Japan is not 
La- 
bour is so cheap here, they say, that the 
value of a machine is largely discounted. 
Absurd enough, as it stands, this reasoning 
is inexplicable in the face of the fact that 
foreign machinery has already been em- 
ployed with excellent results in the silk 
And it becomes. still 
absurd when we observe that the “ elabo- 
rate catalogues” which are “brought to 
the notice of likely purchasers,” are cata- 
logues of English machinery used in India 
—that is to say, of imported machinery 
used in a country where labour is chea- 
per and more plentiful than in Japan. 
Yet the critics affirm that labour is too 
cheap in Japan to permit the profit able 
employment of machinery. Does 
seem just possible that men who com- 
mit themselves to such palpable absurdi- 
tics in one line of argument, may not be 
quite infallible in all others. Speculative 
importations into Japan of machines which 
Great Britain may happen to have on 
hand, whether suited to the needs of this 
country or not, could not be urged by 
any prudent person. They are not urged 
by Mr. Loncrorp. But there cannot be 
the smallest question that Japan’s great 
wants are machinery and organization, 
and that enterprising men, whether they 
be English or not, will, one day or another, 
find a way to satisfy her wants. 

Of a piece with the whole criticism are 
the remarks with reference to the acqui- 
sition of the Japanese language. “ Heads 
of houses,” it is objected ‘cannot afford 
to pay juniors handsome salaries while 
they acquire a knowledge of the verna- 
cular.” Nobody suggests that anything of 
the kind should be done. Let the salaries 
become handsome when a knowledge of the 
languageisacquired. Itis simply a question 
of common industry and perseverance, and 
of a sacrifice of present pleasure on the part 
After working in an office all 
day, “the average foreigner,” we are told, 
“whether of Saxon or Latin race, does not 
care to sit down and burn the midnight oil 
while studying Japanese characters.” Of 
course he “does not care.” That is the 
And he is confirmed in his 
carelessness by the supremely silly asser- 


known to tea producers. 


sufliciently civilized for machinery. 


business. more 


it not 





of the clerk. 


whole trouble. 


has been erected or imported by several tion that “a knowledge of Japanese is, in 
We confess that the statement|business matters, rather a disadvantage 


It is truly surprising 
that such things can be written and said 
by sober men of mature years. At the 
root of it all is the old prejudice that the 
Japanese are not to be treated like any 
To nothing else can be 
ascribed the monstrous proposition that it 


other nation. 
is better not to know the language of the 
Je with whom one deals. 


RtigeRAh tM follow the critics into 
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any further details. 
to show that they have themselves offered 


Enough has been said 


a striking example of the very conserva- 


tism against which the Consuls seck to 
warn them. 
adapt thems 
they find in Japan. 
the trouble to learn the lan 


They will not condescend to 
Ives to the conditions which 





They 
because 





will not import superior articl 


they are loftily persuaded that the people 


have a depraved taste for what is ch 
bad. 


pand 





cism. If any one ventures to s 
the methods of twenty y 


ing obsolete, he is forthwith dubbed “ 











find it to their advant: 
The 





ge to employ Japa- 





nese agents. 


demned as unpractical and unbecoming. 


But it so happens that three 


—not British—do already employ Japanese 





gents, and the results are conspicuously 
encouraging. 


ring custom may present features justly 
gnantto British merchants. But they 
Moreover, 





rep’ 


are not essential feature: 








think, have lost the clement of permanency 





which once rendered them so hopeless. 
The only thing which refuses to be moved 
is the Englishman's rooted conviction that 
lis methods are beyond the reach of reform. 
We are fully persuaded that the great 
factor in the development of Japanese 


commerce is to be céoperation between 
foreigners and Japanese. 





petitors sce this and are hastening to 





glishmen 


themselves resent the notion that 3 any part 


of their functions can be entrusted to J: 





We should like to be able to share 
believe that 
they will sooner or later acknowledge 


nese. 





their assurance as firmly as we 


their error. 





THE EVACU. 


{TION 


HAMILTON, 
e=r= = 


OF PORT 





s evident that some arrangem 





I 


China with regard to Port Hamilton. 


An act of cession 
ght of posse 


presumably incorrect. 





implies an. original 1 sion, 


whether Ly conquest or purchase, 


England, as is well known, 


quered nor purchased the Namhow group] flag been h 


at the outset. 
place under the pr 








which are co: 
every 
taken at the time tod 


Jered practi 





Hy 
c 


vow any intention 








tive by strong State. 





c 





of permanent annexation, The British 


flag was not hoisted until the arri 





Russian ve 





sl, some weeks alter the oc- 


cupation, necessittoha hye 


They will not take 


Above all, they will not endure criti- 
guest that 
rs ago are grow- 
igno- 
rant and inexperienced.” Her Majesty's 
Minister, in a recent despatch, expressed 
the opinion that British merchants would 


was roundly con- 
foreign firms 


It is true that, under exist- 
ing circumstances, such a method of secu- 


xisting circumstances, we are happy to 


gland's com- 


nt has | 
been made between Great Britain and 
The| 
telegraph says that the former has “ceded” 
the islands to the latter, but the term is/as her friends are wont to suppose? 


neither con-| of stron 


Beet, : | imate 
She simply occupied the| where in| Korean 
ure of circumstances) occupation of the Namhow 


was] manent annexation. 


al of a] Britain more 


monstration. Even after the hoisting of 
the flag, it was still resolutely maintained 
that a temporary necessity alone had been 
consulted, and that the disappearance of 
the necessity would be quickly followed by 
the lowering of the ensign. At the same 
time, no one could fail to foresee the great 
difficulties that lay in the way of fulfilling 
this promise. The occupation of Port 
Hamilton, for however brief a period, 
amounted to a public declaration on Great 
Britain's part that, in the event of war 
between herself and Russia, she should 
another station farther 
north than Hongkong, and that she was 
resolved to satisfy her requirements by 
every means open toa great Power. Of 
course there was no question that Russia 
also recognised, and in times of crisis would 
dictates of self-interest. 
But Great Britain’s overt act translated 
these 


require coaling 


obey, the same 





sentiments and intentions into a 
tangible shape, and offered Russia an un- 
deniable pretext for taking, at her leisure, 
a step which, under different circum- 


stance 





she might have been compelled 





to take in haste and not wi 
Who could have justly ured Russia 
had she entered into “temporary occupa- 
tion” 


at peril. 





cer 





of Port Lazareff, or any other con- 


venient place on Kores 





s coasts, alleging 
in defence of the proceeding that her hand 
forced by apparently pending 
struggle with Great Britain? ‘That 
did nothing of the sort much 


was an 






is every to 


her credit. We Englishmen are not prone 
to admit the hypothesis that international 
morality can have any influence on Russian 
statesmanship. Our habit is to suspect 
the Muscovite of the worst possible mo- 
in all conjunctures. It may be 
a wholesome habit, on the whole, but 
it certainly not becoming 
habit, especially on the part of a nation 
which insists so stoutly on the probity of 
its own policy 
which ought to be a good deal staggered 
by the event we are di That 
Russia wanted a slice of Korea and only 


tives 





is a very 


And it represents a mood 








cussing. 


awaited a convenient opportunity to help 
herself, used to be an article of faith with 
every E for nearly 
two years, she has had an opportunity vir- 
| tually thrust upon her, and to this day it 
zed, Can it be possible that 
“her lust for territory is not quite so feverish 






shman, Yct here, 





remains unutil 





Answer 


we may, there is 





the question how no 


Jde nying that the Cz\r’s Government have 


and| shown remarkable forbearance in the face 


Had the Russian 
isted at Port L 
territor: 





g provocation. 





reff, or else- 








gland’s 








oup would 


ypera-| necessarily have been converted into per- 









We are by no me 


sure that to have such a necessity forced 


upon her would not have caused Great 
embarrassment than to be 


without another coaling station. Her ex- 


feeb 


1 strongly condemned the defensive 


UNIVE 





capabilities of Port Hamilton, declaring 
unanimously that the cost of removing it 
from the category of “weak spots,” and 
the strain of providing efficiently for its 
defence would have quite outweighed any 
advantages its possession might confer. 
To be compelled to hold it in perpetuity 
would, perhaps, have proved an unwelcome 
necessity. Be this as it may, it is certain 
that China and Japan had every reason to 
anticipate some such coup on Russia’s part. 
They were thus brought within sight of 
amost disturbing prospect; namely, the 
transfer of the battle-ground of England 
and Russia to their very doors. Naturally 
they objected to be any party to such an 
arrangement. For both alike it implied 
the certainty of being involved, directly 
or indirectly, in a struggle of the most 
serious character. In China's case, how- 
ever, there was a mitigating circumstance 
of great moment; namely, that Great Bri- 
tain’s presence at Port Hamilton virtually 
ranged her on the side of the Middle King- 
dom against Russia. China and England 
are apparently resolved to regard them- 
selves as foes in prospective of the great 
Northern Power, and are accordingly 
very willing to tighten every bond which 
draws them together without committing 
them to the embarrassments of an open 
declaration of alliance. But Japan’s posi- 
tion is different. Her prudent aim is 
to maintain a strict neutrality, and her 
statesmen had therefore no choice but to 
protest against Great Britain’s arbitrary 
occupation of Port Hamilton as strongly 
as they would have protested had Russia, 
not England, been the occupier. In this 
country, therefore, the news that Port 
Hamilton isno longer held by a Western 
Power will be received with a feeling of 
relicf; while the fact that Great Britain 
has been true to a promise much easier to 
break than to keep, will go far to recover 
for her the reputation which she had nearly 
established in the East before the occupa- 
tion of the Namhow group, and to which 
her recent policy in Japan certainly entitles 
her. But the method pursued in evacu- 
ating the place is a point of no little im- 
portance. If, after the departure of the 
Sritish ships, the islands are to be left as 
defenceless as ever, with the added element 
of danger that their accessibility to 
seizure has been practically demonstrated, 
then indeed matters will not have been 
materially mended. Rumour has it that 
Great Britain and China have come to an 
arrangement by which the latter pledges 
herself to fortify Port Hamilton, to retain 
it as an integral part of the Chinese Em- 
pire, and to place it at the service of Eng- 
land in the event of an Anglo-Russian 
contest. This incredible. If Port 
Iamilton is to become Chinese territority, 
to permit its employment by British vessels 


engaged 


is 


in hostile operations against 
Russia, would be an act of war on China’s 


part, It is not improbable, indeed, that 
sIQManedlnipeAkes something of the sort, 
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But if she does, not Port Hamilton alone, 
but every harbour in her empire would be 
available to English ships for belligerent 
purposes. Any proviso of the kind report- 
ed would, therefore, be quite superfluous. 
Further, China cannot undertake to fortify 
Port Hamilton, or to protect it actively 
against foreign aggression, without Japan's 
consent. That is perfectly clear. China 
has engaged by treaty not to send troops 
to any part of Korea unless Japan is an 
assenting party to the procecding. The 
provision is just as binding with regard to 
Port Hamilton as with regard to Soul. It 
is asserted, indeed, in some quarters, that 
the devil might be whipped round the Tient- 
sin Convention by persuading Korea to 
cede the Namhow group to China. Such a 
manceuvre would not bear a moment's in- 
spection. If the Middle Kingdom, by threats 
or cajolery, were free to possess itself of a 
portion of Korean territority for the pur- 
pose of building forts and stationing troops 
there, the Tientsin Convention might be 
torn up at once. The Convention pledges 
China not to doa certain thing. It says 
nothing whatever about the manner of 
doing that thing. No arrangement be- 
tween China and Korea to which Japan is 
not a party can absolve China from her 
written engagements towards Japan. That 
is as clear as sunlight. Another sugges- 
tion is that the Namhow Islands have be- 
come British territory and are conse- 
quently beyond the scope of the Tientsin 
Convention. But have they become Bri- 
tish territory? That is just the question. 
We know, as an absolute fact, that Korea 
was not consulted about the original occu- 
pation, and that she protested against it 
vigorously. We also know, as an absolute 
fact, that Great Britain, both originally 
and subsequently, denied any intention of 
annexing Port Hamilton, and declared that 
she had only occupied it for a temporary 
purpose. How and when, under such cir- 
cumstances, the islands can have become a 
portion of the British dominions, we are 
unable to conjecture. On the other hand, it 
cannot be supposed that England would put 
her hand to any agreement which involved 
a breach of faith on the part of the Middle 
Kingdom towardsJapan. Thus the affair is 
atpresentinexplicable. If Port Hamilton is 
to be given up, some arrangement must be 
made to secure it against Western aggres- 
sion in the future. Such an arrangement 
can only be made by China assuming an 
active responsibility in respect of the 
islands. But China is bound by 
to assume such a responsib 
Japan's consent. There is the position. 
Its perplexities are enough 
too, is the way out of them. But Cl 
not addicted to treading plain paths, and 
we shall not be surprised to find that in 
this instance also she stumbles into a com- 


treaty not 





ty without 


plain 








plication which frank statesmanship would |r 


have easily avoided. 
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THE MEMORIAL TO PREFECT OKI. 
a oe 

HE presentation ofan address of thanks 

by the community of this Settlement 

to the Prefect of Kanagawa is a happy in- 
the history of Yokohama. It 
shows that Mr. Oxt has succeeded in do- 
ing what no other Prefect was able to 
accomplish—namely, in winning the re- 
spect and regard of all the foreign resi- 
dents. 
tention 
comparison. 


cident in 


Nothing is farther from our in- 
to suggest any invidious 
Among Mr. OKt's prede- 
cessors there were perhaps men as able as 


than 


he, and there certainly were men inspired 
by good-will not less earnest and active. 
But they were before their time. Yokohama 
was not in a mood to be pleased. The 
community’s municipal vista was entirely 
occupied by ubiquitous puddles, 
gruous heaps of gravel, or procrastinated 





incon- 
repairs. ‘To spy grievances, to print com- 
plaints, to discover evidences of incompe- 
tence or corruption at every turn—these 
were the applauded aims of our local 
champions. We cannot tell exactly when 
and how a healthier frame of mind began 
to supervene. 









We know only that it has 
supervened, and that the community 
are resolved to associate its inception| 
and growth with Mr. Ox1's régime. To 
us, however, looking at the matter from a 
broad stand-point, the fact that a prac- 
tically unanimous vote of confidence and} 
applause has been cast by the foreign re-| 


sidents in behalf of the chief of the Japa- 
nese Local Government, seems more de- 
serving of comment and record than even| 
the display of high qualities by which! 
that vote was won. 
conclusively than anything else could show, 

that, after all, a heterogeneous assem-| 
blage of aliens, by no means predisposed | 
to be placated, can live comfortably and) 
contentedly under Japanese municipal 
Government. On the other hand, there is 
no denying that the experiment has been) 
conducted 





For it shows more 


with 
would be difficult to find in any country 
an official more genial, urbane, and 
sensible than Prefect OKI. 
he not only represents the special selec-| 
their Excellencies Counts Iro,| 
TA, and INOUYE, but he has| 
the benefit of 
His conduct, 
policy and, 


exceptional skill. — It) 


Besides, 


tion of 
YAMAG. 
also enjoyed constantly 











these statesmen's advice. 
reflected their 
The terrible epidemic, too, 


summer brought both foreigners 


indeed, has 
sentiments. 
of 1. 
and Japanese very close to the oflicials'| 
who risked their lives to check 
of the plague. That was a time when 
people saw each other in their genuine 
characters—a strong test, in truth, but] 
a test 





the ravages 


which, if successfully endured, 





blish abiding confidence 
are glad to learn from Mr, Oxi's 
ply that the efforts of the 
officers—among whom ought to be specially 

N. 0 ISUHASHI— were | 


m@ntioned Mr. 
Te: y seconded by the for: 





ought to e¢ 


Ww 





sanitary 











| Napoleon often did so. 


and that the rules which it was deemed 
necessary to enforce were not rendered 
inoperative by 
When we recall the perpetual complaints 
evoked in various parts of Europe last 
year by the method of carrying out 
measures against cholera, 
admire the smoothness and thoroughness 
of the system pursued by the Japanese in 
Yokohama throughout the summer. Pre- 
fect Ox has achieved a marked success, 
and we hope that the pleasant relations 
which his able and sympathetic administra- 
tion has established between foreigners 
and the local officials, may prove an earnest 
of what is to prevail constantly and ona 
wider scale in the future. 


frivolous obstruction. 


we cannot but 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


~ oe 


(Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or 
for the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom.| 











A WORD ON THE “NORMANTON” 
CATASTROPHE, 


To tHe Eprtor or THe “ Japan Matt.” 

Str,—We are sorry for Captain Drake, who 
acted so unlike an Englishman when the English 
spirit was essential ; more sorry for the Naval Court 
of Inquiry which, influenced no doubt by the sad 
looks and words of the man, came unconsciously 
to an unfavourable conclusion ; and still more sorry 
are we for the fate and conduct of those passengers 
who lost their lives in the sea. 





But we are indignant 
with some of tle press which pretend to be “the 
earandeye” of the nation always, but fail this time 
to be even its tongue. 

What we now want is justice and not vengeance. 
If the captain did not try to save the Japanese, he 
certainly had no wish to kill them; and if the judge 
[first made a mistake, he did not insist on his 
| wrong views; and, moreover, all the Englishmen 
| who live here in Japan, with their usual candourand 
| uprightness, strongly sympathise with us—they 
are gentlemen, and our press must not play the 
part of a braggart. 

As to the proceedings of the Naval Court of 
Inquiry, I decline to say here any more, but I 
| must say that Captain Drake is wrong, very wrong 
indeed, in a moral point of view. Still his offence, 
lis but a trifle in the light of ourlaw. If judged by 
it alone, he is only liable to be fined a few dollars, 
that is all, What we are thinking of is notso 
much the legal, as the moral, aspect of the case. But 
even here hehas some excuse, because even a brave 
man as we have little doubt he is, may temporarily 
lose his presence of mind, sometimes. The great 
Besides, the captain must 
| naturally have believed that the Orientals would be 
anxious to save themselves and try to do so as 
carnestly as their brothers of the Occident, 

Avany rate, as far as the evidence goes, a good 
deal of fault lies with those twenty-three who did 
not, or could not, try to help themselves at the 
crisis, and paid for it but too deaily, 

Let us now echo here the voice of some of our 
countrymen in Tokio, and say “Arise” Young 
men of Japan: the nation is in danger of losing 
its self-helping spirit and indomitable courage.” 

Your obedient servant, 

SHIMIDZU TOGOKUO, 
Osaka. 

















KARU IZAWA AND ITS NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD. 








To tHe Eprror or tHe “Japan Matt.” 
Srigirla hire nmend, 


ith much pleasure, the 
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bourhood,” which appeared in your issues of and 
and 3rd instant, and regret, therefore, to have to 
find fault with any part of it. Why, however, did 
the writer, when touching on the botany of the 
district, attempt to give the scientific names of 
some of the flowers without at least getting them 
duly verified? Diansus superbus is evidently 
intended for Daianthus superbus. ‘These generic 
names are always spelt with a capital initial letter, 
and coriarta japonica should therefore be Cortaria 
japonica. ‘The above may be mere printers’ 
errors; but, shade of Linnaeus! what can be said 





of such an incongruity as the third name given, 
viz, “Lilium Hemerocallis fulva"? One 
fancy this enough to make the immortal Swede turn 
in his grave! ‘The genus Lilium is well repre- 
sented in Japan, more than one-third of all the 
Known species being found in the country, but no 
botanist, or perhaps even horticulturist, requires 
to be told that “Lilinm Hemerocallis fulva” is 
quite unknown to, and never could be recognized 
by, science. The plant known to Japanese as 
Yabukansd is doubtless what is meant; the botani- 
cal name is simply Hemerocallis fitva, L. (with- 
out the “Zilium"), a name da 
days of Lin ‘The genus Hemero- 
callis in also well represented here, all but one of 
the known species (5) being found in Japan. 
Lilium Hemerocallis, as a generic name, is simply 
meaningless toa naturalist. 

When three out of five technical names given, 
for the instruction of ordinary readers, or for the 





can 














ting back to the 





us himself. 





more accurate identification desired by scientists, 
are thus open to criticism, I trust, Sir, you will 
consider this letter neither hypercritical, nor even 
altogether uncalled for, from 

Yours faithfully, 





PHYTOPHILIST. 
4th December, 186. 


TRADE REPORT OF THE 
STA MINISTER. 





THE 





UNITED 








To Tre Epttor or tHe “ Jaran Matt.” 
Sin,—In yesterday's issue of the Japan Mail, 
you treat your readers to some rather eccentric 
strictures on the ‘Trade Report of the American 
Minister. 
Tfeel constrained to offer a few ret 


‘They are so unfair and misleading that 
ks in reply, 
for which I beg to be favoured with a trifle of your 
space. The criticisms are uncourteous to say the 
least. ‘They are misleading, inasmuch as it 
would appear from them 1 
tion was indirectly antagonistic to English trade 














the report in ques- 


No fair-minded reader can give it that construc. 
tion, ‘They are irrelevant, when the critic therein 
refers to statements made in a private letter 
months before the report was written, as part of 
the report. ‘The writer asks “why, again, should 
Mr. Hubbard go out of his way to proclaim that 
‘we l Japan's neighbours, 
India, China, Burmah, Korea,'” ‘The fact is 
Mr. Hubbard did not go out of his way to 
« proclaim” this, for it has nothing whatever to do 
with the report. And though it had been part of 
that document, I fail to see anything in it that 
could so i 
critic 
pears in a private letter, which was published 
probably without the knowledge of its author, in 
a small Ametican newspaper, sometime last 
January, when [happened to see it. It smacks 
not a lite of at 
of itas part of the efiicial report, and it would 
seem as if the critic's “discretion ought to have 
counselled silence at least.” 

In fact, the whole tenor of the critique inevit- 
ably forces the reader to the conclusion that on the 
subject of trade the writer's corns are abnormally 
sensitive, and that he im 


ave never disturbed 





ete. 








provoke vindictive a spiiit as the 





displays. ‘The statement in question ap 





romantic notions” then to tr 












nes they are stepped 
on when itis simply his own boots which pinch. 
How else can one account for the application of 
such terms as ‘frothy phrases ”_and “ spuviou: 


enthusiasm ” toy brief and, bugnes: éy T 
seHPEOUS 






ized by 








Itis probable, however, that the critic will make 
“no honest political capital thereby.’” 

Pursuing the subject further, the critic states 
that he is ‘only surprised to learn that American 
manufactures can be laid down in Japan as cheaply 
as the same class of English goods,” and admits 
“that this may be true of such things as machines 
in which the American manufactnrer especially 
excels,” He should not be surprised at this. The 
chief raw materials (for instance cotton), which 
may be manufactured into articles suitable for 
export, ave produced in United 
and hence are oblained cheaper by the American 
manufacturer than by his English brother, who 
must first resort to importation, But, however 
this may be, the fact remains that English cot 
goods are from three to four times dearer here 
Japan than the same class of goods are in Ame- 
His argument then amounts simply to this, 
that the cost of sending American goods here will 
raise the price to 300 or 400 per cent. of the cost 
of production, which is a palpable fallacy. 

Yours, &c., 

Komaba, To 
LOur Meccentric, unfair, misles 

. Criticistas Were Tel 

fyatches es pultsbed in the Un 


keiow tithing ot any t privs 
Tn Leuring uncer a stenge ceusion.—Ep. 7 
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THE MEMORIAL TO PREFECT OKI. 


To tne Epitor oF THE ‘Jaran Main.” 
Sir,—Asa resident of some years’ standing in 
is Settlement, IT beg to enter my protest against 
the apparently * hole-and-corner ” businessin con- 
nection with the recent memorial to Mr. Oki Mori- 
kata, I do not remember that a document for 
public signature ever failed to reach my office be- 
‘That the memorial to Mr. Oki was never 
presented there is certains and [have heard several 
complaints from persons who regret that the op- 
portunity to testify to Mr. Oki's general good 
governnient, and especially in regard to cholera 
precautions, was not afforded them, 

Lam, Sir, yours, kc. MAIN STR 
Yokvhama, December 16th, 1886. 














fore. 




















PORT HAMILTON. 
—— 
(Translated from the Miché Nichi Shimbun.) 





Negotiations aie now preceeding between Eng- 
land and China for the cession of Port Hamilton 
to China, but it is urged that, even if it were ceded, 
England would still keep her hold upon the straits 
and would not allow any European Power to possess 
them. 
the 27th ult. which we gave in our issue of yester- 
morning. And as this intelligence completely 
coincides with what we have lately heard in regard 
to this matter, we are fully confident that it is no 
groundless rumour. It was just at the time when 
the Anglo-Russian controversy was at its height, 
that England resolved upon ihe bold conp of oc: 
cupying Port Hamilton in order to command Vla- 
divosteck and all other Russian. ports along the 
eastern coast, so that the principal object of the 
occupation was evidently based upon a military 
plan. As the controversy happily came to an 
amicable setilement, it might seem at first 
glance that England has at present no oc 
sion to use the islands, and can restore them 
to Korea without causing any inconvenience to 
erself, But if we look more closely at the siiua- 
tion in which England is placed at present, we 
will be able to understand. something of ‘the 
tenacity with which she has been keeping her hold 
upon these islands. ‘The present state of FEuro- 
pean afiairs is quite diflerent from what it once 
was, and the policy of Oriental nations is assuming 
an important bearing on the policy of all the 
more powerful nations of Europe. It is on 
account of this fact that England has thus far re- 
fused to abandon the islands from the fear that 
some other European Power might occupy them and 
command eltectually the entrance to the straits. 

Bat at the same time itis very irvitating to other 
nations that England should oceupy this advan 





















































ecw location and thus command the. straits. 


‘This is the text of the Londen telegram of | 


Especially the Korean Government, which is the 
nieipal party interested in this affair, has been 
exceedingly uneasy, hoping vainly for the inter- 
cession of the ‘I'reaty Powers in this matier. The 
Chinese Government, too, on one occasion called 
upon the English Government to relinquish of 
the islands, but, as a matter of course, England 
could not be induced to Id so readily, The 
truth is, the Chinese Government, Leing really 
in secret. sympathy with the original intention of 
the British occupation, which is, as they are well 
aware, anti-Russian, would not insist on the relin- 
quishment of the place lest some other European 
power might occupy it. ‘Ihus the matter has been 
leit to take its ewn course until the present time, 
But after all, England is not without good reasons 
to be very circumspect in this matter, as her occupa- 
tion of the islands cannot fail to provoke a goed 
deal of animosity on the part of Russia and other 
European Powers. Nay, it may possibly prove to 
be the very cause of provoking Russian ambition 
as to Korea. Moreover, in the present state of 
affairs, it seems as if the islands are quite an un- 
necessary appendage to England; for though they 
may beconie a position of great importance in 
time of emergency, yet in ordinary days they 
form anything but a favourable situation. They 
are entiely too small for permanent settle- 
ment; their ports are all unfavourably situated 
for planting batteries and making effectual de- 
fence; their distance from the continent not only 
piechides every prospect cf commerce, but also 
makes them depend upon other places even for the 
most ordinary articles of life. Now, to occupy 
such a location permanently and make it a naval 
station would require a great sum of money both 
for defence and maintenance generally, a fact 
sufficient to explain why England has not yet 
taken any active measure towards making it a 
place for permanent habitation, though it is now 
two years since she first occupied it. 

By what sort of negotiation England has 
decided to cede Port Hamilton to China instead. 
of returning it to Korea, is a problem hard to 
solve. Butit isto be presumed that, according 
to the English view of the case, the natural ad- 
vantages of the islands should not be suffered to 
pass into the hands of any other European Power. 
At the same time, if England were to undertake to 
eectipy them herself, she would not fail to provoke 
protests from other nations, besides taking a very 
heavy burden upon herself financially. Under these 
circumstances, the best course to be pursued was to 
cede them to China and let the latter bear the whole 
burden, to which arrangement no European Power 
could offer any objection. Moreover, as British 
interests are in petfect unison with Chinese so 
far as opposition to Russia is concerned, the 
defence of the vicinity of Korea should be en- 
trusted to China, with the understanding that 
England will be ready to stand by her in any 
emergency, under the Condition that Port Hamil- 
ton will be placed at the disposal of the English 
whenever it is needed. With some such secret 
understanding, it is barely possible that the nego- 
tations for the cession may have been opened. 

It is impossible to predict whether these negotia- 
tions will Le consummated or not. But taking 
their consummation for granted, we h to know 
by what means do the Chinese propose to keep the 
islands in a proper state of defence. If they want 
to station a garrison there, it will be neccesary for 
them to give due notice to Japan and obtain her 

pproval in the first instance. For according to the 
‘Tientsin Treaty it is stipulated that, ifeither of the 
two Powers desire to send soldiers to Kovea, it 
must give previous notice thereof to the other, 
and withdraw them as scon as their mission is 
ended. So, as long as Port Hamilton is regarded 
as apart of the Korean dominions, the treaty al- 
luded to stipulates that China must obtain the ap 
proval of Japan before she can occupy and gart 
son the islands. But it is argued by some that 
Poit Hamilton was Lought by England and cannot 
now be regarded as part of the Korean dominions ; 
thatif China choose to station her soldiers ina place 
which is no patt of the Korean dominion and 
which she has bought from England, that is a mat- 
ter entirely without the Tientsin ‘Treaty, and needs 
no approval of Japan. Bat as long as there is no 
evidence that England has bought the islands with 
perfect willingness on the part of Korea, such 
arguments can never be admitted consistently with 
reason. If, however, it beChina’s intention to fortify 
the islands simply asa check against the Russians, 
without thereby “affecting Japanese interests in 
the least, it may be possible that Japan may not 
be wholly unwilling to enter inta negotiations, 
though as a matter of course, such a policy cannot 
be fore-shadowed definitely. 

No matter who occupies Port Hamilton, it is 
awell known fact that Japan, now wide awake to 
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But if she does, not Port Hamilton alone, 
but every harbour in her empire would be 


available to English ships for belligerent} ~ 


purposes. Any proviso of the kind report- 
ed would, therefore, be quite superfluous. 
Further, China cannot undertake to fortify 
Port Hamilton, or to protect it actively 
against foreign aggression, without Japan’s 
consent. ‘That is perfectly clear. China 
has engaged by treaty not to send troops 
to any part of Korea unless Japan is an 
The 
provision is just as binding with regard to 
Port Hamilton as with regard to Séul. It 
is asserted, indeed, in some quarters, that 
the devil might be whipped round the Tient- 
sin Convention by persuading Korea to 
cede the Namhow group to China. Such a 
manceuvre would not bear a moment's in- 
spection. If the Middle Kingdom, by threats 


assenting party to the proceeding. 


or cajolery, were free to possess itself of a 
portion of Korean territority for the pur- 
pose of building forts and stationing troops 
there, the Tientsin Convention might be 
torn up at once. The Convention pledges 
China not to doacertain thing. It says 
nothing whatever about the manner of 
doing that thing. 
tween China and Korea to which Japan is 
nota party can absolve China from her 
written engagements towards Japan. That 
is as clear as sunlight. Another sugges- 
tion is that the Namhow Islands have be- 
com? British territory and are conse- 
quently beyond the scope of the Tientsin 
Convention. But have they become Bri- 
tish territory? That is just the question. 
We know, as an absolute fact, that Korea 
was not consulted about the original occu- 
pation, and that she protested against it 
vigorously. We also know, as an absolute 
fact, that Great Britain, both originally 
and subsequently, denied any intention of 
annexing Port Hamilton, and declared that 
she had only occupied it for a temporary 
purpose. How and when, under such cir- 
cumstances, the islands can have become a 
portion of the British dominions, we are 
unable to conjecture. On the other hand, it 
cannot be supposed that England would put 
her hand to any agreement which involved 
a breach of faith on the part of the Middle 
Kingdom towards Japan. Thus the affair is 
at present inexplicable. If Port Hamilton is 
to be given up, some arrangement must be 
made to secure it against Western aggres- 
sion in the future. Such an arrangement 
can only be made by China assuming an 
active responsibility in respect of the 
But China is bound by treaty not 


No arrangement be- 








islands. 
to assume such a responsibility without 
Japan’s consent. There is the position. 
Its perplexities are plain enough. So 
too, is the y out of them. But China is 
not addicted to treading plain paths, and 
we shall not be surprised to find that in 
this instance also she stumbles into a com- 








plication which frank statesmanship would 


have easily avoi 








THE MEMORIAL TO PREFECT OKI. 
— 

HE presentation ofan address of thanks 
by the community of this Settlement 
to the Prefect of Kanagawa is a happy in- 
cident in of Yokohama. It 
shows that Mr. Oxt has succeeded in do- 
Jing what no other Prefect was able to 
accomplis 
spect and regard of all the foreign resi- 
dents. Nothing is farther from our in- 
than to suggest any invidious 
Among Mr. Ont's prede- 
cessors there were perhaps men as able as 





the 





ory 





—namely, in winning the re- 


tention 
comparison. 


he, and there certainly were men inspired 
by good-will not less earnest and active. 
But they were before their time. Yokohama 
was not in a mood to be pleased. The 
community’s municipal vista was entirely 
occupied by ubiquitous puddles, incon- 
gruous heaps of gravel, or procrastinated 
repairs. To spy grievances, to print com- 
plaints, to discover evidences of incompe- 
tence or corruption at every turn—these 








were the applauded aims. of our local 
We cannot tell exactly when 
and how a healthier frame of mind began 


champions. 


to supervene. We know only that it has 
supervened, and that the community 
are resolved to associate its inception 
and growth with Mr. Oxi's régime. To 
us, however, looking at the matter from a 
broad stand-point, the fact that a prac- 
tically unanimous vote of confidence and 
applause has been cast by the foreign re- 
sidents in bchalf of the chief of the Japa- 
nese Local Government, seems more de- 
serving of comment and record than even 
the display of high qualities by which 
that vote was won. 
conclusively than anything else could show, 
that, a heterogeneous assem- 
blage of aliens, by no means predisposed 


For it shows more 


after all, 
to be placated, can live 


contentedly 
Government. 


comfortably and 
under Japanese 
On the other hand, there is 
no denying that the experiment has been 
conducted with exceptional skill. It 
would be difficult to find in any country 
an official more genial, urbane, and 
than Prefect Oxi. Besides, 
he not only represents the special sclec- 
tion of their Excellencies Counts Iro, 
YAMAGATA, and INouyr, but he has 
also enjoyed constantly the benefit of 


municipal 


sensible 








these statesmen’s advice. His conduct, 
indeed, has reflected their policy and 
sentiments. The terrible epidemic, too, 





of last summer brought both for 
and Japanese very close to the of 
who risked their lives to check the ravages 
of the plague. That was a time when 
people saw each other in their genuine 
in truth, but 
fully 








characters—a strong test, 
a_ test 





which, if suce endured, 












ought to establish ling confidence. 
We are glad to le: from Mr. Onxr's} 
reply that the cfforts of the sanitary] 





cers—among whom ought tobe specially 
ntioned Mr. N. Mirsunasit—were| 


Gally seconded by the foreiy 














and that the rules which it was deemed 
necessary to enforce were not rendered 
inoperative by frivolous obstruction. 
When we recall the perpetual complaints 
evoked in various parts of Europe last 
year by the 
measures against cholera, we cannot but 
admire the smoothness and thoroughness 
of the system pursued by the Japanese in 
Yokohama throughout the summer. Pre- 
fect OKI has achieved a marked success, 
and we hope that the pleasant relations 
which his able and sympathetic administra- 
tion has established between foreigners 
and the local officials, may prove an earnest 
of what is to prevail constantly and ona 
wider scale in the future. 


method of carrying out 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


See 


(Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or 
for the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom. | 





A WORD ON THE “NORMANTON” 
CAT TROPHE. 








To tie Eprror or The “ Japan Matt.” 

Str,—We are sorry for Captain Drake, who 
acted so unlike an Englishman when the English 
more sorry for the Naval Court 
of Inquiry which, influenced no doubt by the sad 
looks and words of the man, came unconsciously 
to an unfavourable conclusion ; and still more sorry 
are we for the fate and conduct of those passengers 
who lost their lives in the sea, But weare indignant 
with some of the press which pretend to be “the 
ear and eye” of the nation always, but fail this time 
to be even its tongue. 

What we now want is justice and not vengeance. 
If the captain did not try to save the Japanese, he 
certainly had no wish to kill them ; and if the judge 
first made a mistake, he did not insist on his 
wrong views; and, moreover, all the Englishmen 
who live here in Japan, with their usual candour and 
uptightness, strongly sympathise with us—they 
are gentlemen, and our press must not play the 
part of a braggart. 

As to the proceedings of the Naval Courtof 
Inquiry, I decline to say here any more, but! 
must say that Captain Drake is wrong, very wrong 
indeed, in a moral point of view. Still his offence, 
is but a trifle in the light of our law. If judged by 
it alone, he is only liable to be fined a few dollars, 
that is all. What we are thinking of is notso 
much the ley 
even here he has some excuse, because even a brave 
man as we have little doubt he is, may temporarily 
lose his presence of mind, sometimes. The great 
Napoleon often did so, Besides, thecaptain must 
naturally have believed that the Orientals would be 
nxious to save themselves and fry to do so as 
earnestly as their brothers of the Occident. 

At any rate, as far as the evidence goes, a good 
deal of fault lies with those twenty-three who did 
not, or could not, try to help themselves at the 


spirit was essential ; 

















asthe moral, aspect of the case. But 





| crisis, and paid for it but too deatly. 


Let us now echo here the voice of some of our 
countrymen in Tokio, and say “Arise” Young 
men of Japan: the nation is in danger of losing 
its self-helping spirit and indomitable courage.” 
Your obedient servant, 
SHIMIDZU TOGOKUO, 
Osaka. 
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bourhood," which appeared in your issues of 2nd 
and 3rd instant, and regret, therefore, to have to 
find fault with any part of it. Why, however, did 
the weiter, when touching on the botany of the 
district, attempt to give the scientific names of 
some of the flowers without at least getting them 
duly verified? Diansus superbus is evidently 
intended for Daianthus superdus. These generic 
names are alway's spelt with a capital initial letter, 
and cortaria japonica should therefore be Cortaria 
The above may be mere printers’ 
errors; but, shade of Linnzeus! what can be said 
of such an incongruity as the third name given, 
viz “Lilium Hemerocallis fulva”? One can 
fancy this enough to make the immortal Swede turn 
in his grave! ‘The genus Lilinm is well repre- 
sented in Japan, more than one-third of all the 
known species being found in the country, but no 
botanist, or perhaps even horticuliurist, requires 
tobe told that “ Liliton Hemerocallis fulva"’ is 
quite unknown to, and never could be recognized 
b The plant known to Japanese as 
Yabukansd is doubtless what is meant; the botani- 
cal name is simply Hemerocallis fulza, L. (with- 
out the "Zilium”), a name dating back to the 
days of Linnaeus himself, The genus Memero- 
callis in also well represented here, all but one of 
the known species (5) being found in Japan. 
Lilium Hemerocallis, as a generic name, is simply 





Japonica. 














yy science, 





meaningless to a naturalist. 

When three out of five technical names given, 
for the instruction of o:dinary readers, or for the 
more accurate identification desired by scientists, 
are thus open to criticism, I trust, Si i 
consider this letter neither hypercritical, nor even 
altogether uncalled for, from 

Yours faithfully, 





PHYTOPHILIST. 
ath December, 1896. 


TRADE REPORT OF THE 
STATES MINISTER. 





THE UNITED 





To tu Epitor or rug # Jarax Mani.” 

R—In yesterday's issue of the Zapan Sail, 
you treat your readers to some rather eccentric 
strictures on the Trade Report of the American 
Minister. They are so unfair and misleading that 
I feel constrained to offer a few remarks in reply, 
for which I beg to be favoured with a trifle of your 








The criticisms are uncourteous to say the 
‘They are misleading, inasmuch 
would appear from them that the report in ques- 
tion was indirectly antagonistic to English trade 
No fair-minded reader can give it that construc- 
tion. They are irvelevant, when the critic therein 
refers to statements made in a private letter 
months befure the report was written, as part of 
the report. 
Mr. Hubbard go out of his way to proclaim that 
‘we have never disturbed Japan’s neighbours, 
India, China, Burmah, Korea,’ etc. ‘The fact is 
Mr. Hubbard did not go out of his way to 
« proclaim this, for it has nothing whatever to do 


space, 


least it 





as 








The writer asks why, again, should 














with the report, And though it had Leen part of 
that ducument, I fail to see anything in it that 
could provoke so vindictive a spiit as the 


critic displays. ‘The statement in question ap 


ate letter, which was published 
author, in 


me last 





pears 
probably without the knowledge of its 
a small American newspaper, som 
January, when I happened to sce it. It smacks 
not a little of ‘romantic notions ” then to treat 
of it as part of the official report, and it would 
secm as if the ctitic’s “discretion ought to have 


na pri 














counselled silence at least.” 
In fact, the whole tenor of the critique inevit- 
ably forces the reader to the conclusian that on the 





subject of trade the writer’s corns are abnorma 
sensitive, and that he imagines they are stepped 
on when itis simply his own boots which pinch. 
How else can one account for the application of 
such terms as “frothy phrases" _and “spuriou 
to_a brigf and, bu 


Digitized by 


enthusiasm” 


Itis probable, however, that the critic will make 
“no honest political capital thereby.” 

Pursuing the subject further, the ctitic states 
that he is ‘only surprised to learn that American 
manufactures can be laid down in Japan ascheaply 
as the same class of English goods,’ and admits 
“that this may be true of such things as machines 
in which the American manufactnrer especially 
excels.” He should not besurprised at this. ‘The 
chief raw materials (for instance cotton), which 
may be manufactured 
export, produced 
and hence are obtained chi 
manufacturer than by his 
must first resort to importation, 
this may be, the fact remains that English cotton 
goods are from three to four times dearer here in 
Japan than the same class of goods are in Ame- 
His argument then amounts simply to this, 
that the cost of sending American goods here will 
raise the price to 300 or 400 per cent. of the cost 
of production, which is a palpable fallacy. 

Yours, &c., Cc.c.G, 


Komaba, Té 3 


articles suitable for 
United 
aper by the American 
inglish brother, who 


nto 





ave in the States, 


























yd, December rith, 1886, 
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THE MEMORIAL TO PREF 





CT OKL. 


To tHe Eviror of THE “ Japan Mati.” 
Sin,—As.a resident of some years’ standing in 
this Settlement, I beg to enter my protest against 
the apparently “ hole-and-corner” business in con 
nection with the recent memorial to Mr, Oki Mor! 
kata, 





T do not remember that a document for 
public signature ever failed to reach my office be- 
fore. ‘That the memorial to Mr. Oki was never 


presented there is certain; and I have heard several 


potunity to testify to Mr. Oki’s general good 
\yovernment, and especially in regard to cholera 
precautions, was not afforded them, 


MAIN STREE’ 
Vokuliama, December 16th, 1886. 





Lam, Sir, yours, &c. 











PORT HAMILTON. 
—_+— 
(Translated fiom the Niché Nichi Shimbun.) 











Negotiations aie now proceeding between Frg- 
land and China for the ces 
to China, but it is urged that, even if it were ceded, 
England would still keep her held upon the straits 
and would not allow any European Power to possess 
them, ‘This is the text of the Londen telegram of 
the 27th ult. which we gave in cur issue of yester 
morning. And as this intelligence completely 
coincides with what we have lately heard in regard 
to this matter, we ate fully confident that it is no 
groundless rumour. It was juct at the time when 
the Anglo-Russian controversy was at its height, 
that England resolved upon ihe bold coup of oc 
cupying Port Hamilton in order to command Via- 
diyostcck and all other Russian. ports along the 
eastern coast, so that the principal ebject of the 
occupation was evidently based upon a military 
plan. As the controversy lappily came to an 
amicable settlement, it might scem at first 
glance that England has at present no occa 
sion to use the islands, and can restore them 
to Korea without causing any inconvenience to 
herself. But if we look more closely at the situa 
tion in which England is placed at present, we 
will be able to understand something of ‘the 
tenacity with which she has been keeping her hold 
upon these islands. ‘The present state of Euro- 















































Google location and 


pean aflairs is quite different from what it once 
| was, and the policy of Oriental nations is assuming 
an important bearing, on the policy of all the 
more powerful nations of Europe. It is on 
account of this fact that England lias thus far re- 
fused to abandon the islands from the fear that 
| some other Furopean Power might occupy 
command effectuaily the entrance to the straits. 

















But at the same timeit is very irvitating to other 
nations that England should occupy this adv. 
hus command the: straits. 


UNIV! 








But, however | 





[complaints fem persons who regret that the op- | 


n of Port Hamilion| 








hem and | 
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Especially the Korean Government, which is the 
principal party interested in this affair, has been 
exceedingly uncasy, hoping vainly for the inter- 
cession of the Treaty Powers in this matter. ‘The 
Chinese Government, too, on one cceasion ealled 
upon the English Government to relinquish of 
the islands, but, as a maiter of course, Iingland 
could not be induced to yield so readily, The 
truth is, the Chinese Government, being. really 
in secret. sympathy with the original intention of 
the British occupation, which is, as they are well 
aware, anti Russian, would not insist on the relin- 
quishment of the place lect some other European 
power might occupy it. ‘Thus the matter has been 
left to take its own course until the present time. 
Bat after all, England is not without good reasons 
to be very circumspect in this matter, as her occupa- 
\tion of the islands cannot fail to provoke a good 
\deal of animosity on the part of Russia and orher 
ropean Powers. Nay, it may possibly prove to 
be the very cause of proveking Russian ambition 
as to Korea. Moreover, in the present state of 
affairs, it seems as if the islands are quite an un- 
necessary appendage to England; for though they 
may become a pvsition of great importance in 
time of emergency, yet. in ordinary days they 
form anything but a favourable situation. ‘They 
are entirely too small for permanent’ settle 
ment; their ports are all unfavourably situated 
for planting batteries and making effectual de- 
fence; theie distance from the continent not only 
|ptechides every prospect of commerce, but also 
| makes them depend upon other places even for the 
most ordinary articles of life. Now, to occupy 
such a location permanently and make ita naval 
station would require a great sum of money both 
for defence and maintenance generally, a fact 
sufficient to explain why England has not yet 
taken any active measure towards making it a 
place for’ permanent habitation, though it is now 
two years since she first occupied it. 

By what sort of negotiation England has 
decided to cede Port Hamilton to China instead 
of returning it to Korea, is a problem haid to 
solve. Butitis to Le presumed that, according 
tothe English view of the case, the natural ad- 
vantages of the islands should not be suffered to 
pass into the hands of any other European Power. 
At the same time, if England were to undertake to. 
eccupy them herself, she would not fail to provoke 
protests from other nations, besides taking a very 
heavy burden upon herself financially. Under these 
| circumstances, the best course to be pursued was to 
cede them to China and let the latter bear the whole 
burden, to which arrangement no European Power 
could offer any objection. Moreover, as British 
interests are in perfect unison with Chinese so 
far as opposition to Russia is concerned, the 
defence of the vicinity of Korea should be en- 
trusted to China, with the understanding that 
England will be ready to. stand by her in any 
emergency, under the condition that’ Port Hamil- 
ton will be placed at the disposal of the English 
whenever it is needed. With some such secret 
understanding, it is barely possible that the nego- 
tiations for the cession may have been opened. 

It is impossible to predict whether these negotias 
jens will be consummated or not. But taking 
| their consummation for granted, we wish to know 
[by what means do the Chinese propose to keep the 
islands in a proper state of defence, If they want 
to station a garrison there, it will be necessary for 
them to give due notice to Japan and obtain her 
approval inthe first instance.” For according to the 
Tientsin Treaty it is stipulated that, if either of the 
[two Powers desire to send soldiers to Korea, it 
must give previous notice thereof to the other, 
and withdraw them as scon as their mission is 
ended. So, as long as Port Hamilton is regarded 
as apart of the Korean dominions, the treaty al- 
luded to stipulates that China must obtain the ap- 
|proval of Japan before she can occupy and garii- 
|son the islands. But it is argued by some that 
Port Hamilton was bought by England and cannot 
now be regarded as partofthe Korean dominions 5 
that ifChina choose to station her soldiers in a place 
which is no part of the Korean dominion and 
| which she has bought from England, that is a mat- 
ter entirely without the Tientsin Treaty, and needs 
no approval of Japan. But as long as there is no 
evidence that England has bought the islands with 
perfect willingness on the part of Korea, such 
arguments can never be admitted consistently with 
reason. If, however, it be China’s intention to fortify 
|the islands simply asa check against the Russians, 
jwithout thereby affecting Japanese interests in 
|the least, it may be possible that Japan may not 
Jbe wholly unwilling to enter into negotiations, 
though as a matter of course, such a policy cannot 
be fore-shadowed definitely. 

No matter who occupies Port Hamilton, it is 
awell known fact that Japan, now wide awake to 
origin froth strengthening the national de- 
fence BE FELINE pees in placing 
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Democracy, and the Kniyhts were invited to be- 
come members thereof. ‘Ihe party, thus far, has 
only made public two planks in its platform. “Phe 
first denounces the ownership of land, on the lines 
traced thirty odd years ago by Prudhomme, and 
recently revamped by Henry George; the se- 
cond insists on Government ownership. of rai 
roads and telegraphs, This latter plank has 
long been commended by persons who are 
not afiiliated with any labour otganization. ‘The 
question, indeed, has now reactied a slage at 
which it may be discussed from the standpaint of 
fact and not theory. Government ownership ol 
railroads and telegiaphs has long been a fact in 
Belgium, Germany, and Russia; it exists in many 
ofthe British colunies; in some countries, as ii 
Keance and Spain, the ownership and operation of 
Government railroads can be usefully compared 
with the private ownership and opeiation of ether 
roads in the same counttics, ard working under 
similar conditions. 1f Government ownership would 
be a boon to the working class, the experience of 
these foreign countries ought to show it, ‘Thas 
the question narrows iiself down to the inquiry: 
Are the wotking people better off in Germany and 
Belgium than they are in this country, and are 
they better off in those parts of France where the 
government owns and runs the lines, thin they are 
im the departments which are served by railfvads 
owned and run by private companies? 

Te might be worth while to obtain efficial infor 
mation on these points through a Gove 
commission. The inquiry—so far as this coun 
try is concerned—would only poss culat 
interest. ‘There is no sort of prospect that t 
United States Government will ever invest seven 
or eight thousand millions in buying up the rail 
roads of this country. Itmay and probably will 
buy the telegraph lines. Hat to take the railroad~ 
off the hands of their owners, water and all, would 
be a scheme which no statesman would venture to 
propose to Congress. 

Justice, with its lame foot, is overtaking the 
Boodle aldermen in New York. | Jaclime is in 
the penitentiary; McQuade is on tial. “The pro- 
secuting witness, Fullgraf, was one of the bribed 
aldermen who has turned State’s evidence. Hu 
made a_ clean breast of the whole matter, Beiny 
asked if he had not sworn diiferently before the 
Senate Investigating Committee, hie admitted that 




















































































he had. Being asked if he had not committed 
perjury before the committee to avoid punishment, 
he said he supposed he had. Being asked why he 





now told the truth, he said it was all due to remorse. 
Being asked whether his remorse lid induced him 
to return the bribe he got, he said ithad not. Ii 
story was very clear ard plausible; the chancesare 
that the jury will believe it and wil convict Me 
ade. It is not often that New Yorke indul 
A spasm ol virtuous indignation; but when it docs, 
it gets very mad, and iis wrath #5 slow to cool 
Ex-President Arthur died at his home at New 
York the ch. He has been ill for many months. 
Indeed, his friends declare that he recived 
mortal wound when he failed to be renominated at 
Chicago, But it is hardly necessary to yo far 
search of a cause for his death. [He had always 
been a high livers his taste in wines was pro 
verbial his cock was an artist of repute. A com 
ication of disorders overtook him last year, and 
it was only Ly the skill and unremitting eave of hi 
physicians that his life was prolonged He 
died of cerebral paralysis, ‘The shock ocet 
the nights he lived twenty-four h 
but he never spoke again, and was 
hours before he breathed his last. 
his death has rou 
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cious for 
lie news of 
d all the kindly feelings which 
his manliness, upright ons, and his 
gentlemanly instincts had engendered. — He has 
more friends now that he ever had while he w 
living. [lis administration was not a period of 
history which the patriotic citizen loves to recs 
Its most notable event was the Star Route 
and the utter failure of the Government to pus 
any of the scoundrels who had been robbing the 
country for years. It was the period of the Kel 
Inugs, and the Eilinses, and the Dorseys, and the 
Busses, and others who were reckiny with co: re 
tion, and whose whole interest in politics grew out 

boodle the business promised. Mr. Arthur 
be buried on Menday at Albany, and will be 
laid Ly the side of his mother, his wile, and one 
of his sons. “The Peesident and Cabinet, the Go- 
vernor of New Vork, and a-number off 
ministers have agrecd to be present 
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has graciou ly iiformed the fans 
mor the eecasion by ayending in y 

Congress will meet in les than 
several chairmen of Committees are ahealy on 
the ground, 1 wor Tlie ses ion 
being the Short ely Hizey Wat any 
bills will pass except the appreptiation bill. | 1 
same twenty States, more intercst will 1 
the election Cf ccnaters than 4 





e feltin | The dateronee, however 


008 le * these of the south 


congressional business. There is going to be a 
sharp contest in New York, where a successor to 
Warner Miller will have to be chosen; it looks 
now as if Levi P. Morton, ex-Minister to Paris, 
would be the man. In Indiana a Democrat will 
be chosen tosucceed Hanison, In this State, it 
appears to be a foregone conclusion that the 
Demwverats, will choose George Hearst, a grossly 

vit and ignorant person, but a millionaire, who 
defiayed the cost of the campaign out of his pocket, 
and who is thus regarded as having bought the 
place. In Nevada, William M. Stewart, one of 
the pivncers, seems likely to succeed Fair 

A rare dish af scandal is said to Le cocking in 
connection with the Redweod Forests of Humboldt 
County in this State. © years ago, a syndi- 
cate of Scotch capitalists, including, it is said, the 
Dole of Sutherland among them, employed a firm 
ithe name of Russ & Co. to take up timber land 

that county under the land-laws. ‘These require 
that exch entry shall be made by a different per- 
son. Russ & Co. made a bargain with a sailor’s 
boarding-house keeper in this city to furnish them 
with applicants for Umber lands; for a sum down, 
the boarding-house keeper supplied men who 
swore that they had been on the land, that they: 
anted it, and that they were ready to pay the 
ves required. Some 450 of these ailidavits were 
wade by as many individuals, Everything being 
reniy regular, and the Reg 
ofee being in the ev 
for the finest parts of Humboldt County, patents 
granted, and both deeds and patents assigned to 
Russ & Co.or their agents. In this way the Scotch 
Ayncllestte is said to have secured a title to a tract 
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ospiracy, deeds were issued 
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as big as a small king! facts were un- 
dariheds Uy tad arks, and the 
Secretary of the Interior now recommends suit to 
be brought to invalidate all these entries, on the 





gronnd of fraud. ‘There is no doubt th 





at this sort 





vations sections of the connt yy with the connivance 
of oflicials in the Land Department in Washington, 
It is quise possible that the amazing impudence of 
this grab in Hunsboldt county may bring the busi- 
ness to a full stop. 











STORIES OF A TRAVELLER, 
——+ 
: Hventep Honain; a Story ov Horovers 
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Ainosettlement on the East Coast 
if L may'so dignily it, consists 
ofa score orso ct straw huts and hovels which 
ire tenanted by aborigines, and a large barn-like 
Jew bu ldinigs which at one time was a Govern 
itresthouse or honjin, On a bright summer 
day it is possible that Forobets may look cheerful, 
but, when Plast saw it, it was a picture of drearit 
ness. In some respects it resembled a Dateh 
landscape depicting stormy weather, ‘Phe Aino 
huts looked hke her-beatin haystacks. ‘The 
junjin looked like a weather beaten barn. Here 
nd there ather-board was missing, whilst 
the thatch upon the reof, which was very ragged, 
had been bured through and through’ by rats. 
the black paint with which the Japanese often 
cover the exterior of their houses only remained 
in patches. ‘The amago or rain doors which close 
in the verandahs were all in position, but, like the 
rest of the building, they were cracked and di 
lapidated. [twas clear that the Houjén of Horvbets 
had for some time past been untenanted. No 
doubt at one time it was as bright and chee ful 
as itwas then dilapidated and fo 

In olden days the coast of Yezo was held by 
princes, each one having his section where certain 
of his retainers were employed in fishing. Whe- 
ther the ancient lords had “more money or_ more 
pride than their successors now possess, Ldo not 
w, but the honses which they constructed were 
certainly better than those of the present day. It 
has always appeared to me that in the building 
of here they entertained the passing 


Torobets isan 
of Yeeo. “Lhe village 
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traveller, they vied with each other, each one 
iding himself on having something as good, o 
possible, better than his neighbour. ‘The result 
of this was that round the coast of Yezo, at inter 



























vals or 30 or jo miles, enormous rest-houses or 
hotels were built, Sonte of these were even pro: 
vided with a comtt-yard and a special entrance for 
the more di tinguished visiteurs. ‘That whit 1 
say is tine may be verified Ly any one who visits 
the northern i-land, where, afer a long diy’s 
travel thre h the woods or alung a deserted 
Hore, We ¥ da resthonse, certainly equal 
in sige and cften ineemparally larger than any 
thirg he wil meet with under similar cieum 
faves when travelling in the seuthern island. 





w island are alnust in 








etween these rest homes h 


variably filled with guests, while in the northern 
island you may only find a Japanese family 
tenanting what corresponds to & kitchen. ‘The 
emptiness of a northern honjin, which you 
realize as you walk down the long, cold corridors 
and look into the empty rooms on either side, gives 
rise to a fecling of loneliness and depression. Many 
a time, after my host has conducted me tomy 
room, which has usually been at the farther end 
of the building from where he lives, and has closed 
me in to await his return to prepare my dinner, | 
have listened to the sighing of the wind outside 
‘and thought of the brighter days that these antique 
tenements have passed through, I felt that 1 was 
ina deserted house, and the hollow echo of the 
footsteps of my host as he returned along the 
couidor towards the kitchen made me imagine that 
it might be haunted. 

‘The incident that Lam going to relate occurred 
in the fall of 1875. During the summer I had 
been engaged on behalf of the Government in 
making an inspection of some deposits of alluvial 
gold which had been discovered upon the east 
coast of the island. The last week of the work 
had been unusually severe. From morning till 
night I had been on the tramp, sometimes up 
to my waist in water, searching for and exam- 
ining the alluvial deposits on the banks of streams 
in the vicinity of Urakawa. ‘This, together with 
the want of ‘sleep and food such’ as Europeans 
are accustomed 10, had considerably reduced my 















condition. As may be expeted, I hailed the com: 
pletion of my work with much pleasure, and 
started ahead of my party in order to reach 
Hakodate as eatly as possible. With forced 





marches, I might make the journey in three days. 
On the first day, [left Urakawa on horseback 
at 5 a.m., but on account of heavy rain, which 
made the pathway extremely difficult for the horse, 
and the conscquent flooded state of several of the 
tivers, [was only al Saru by the evening, instead of 
being at Tomakomai, a distance of about 50 miles 
from’ my starting point. It was dark; Twas wet 
through, and my horse was tired. ‘Te 
night upon a Yezo road, which in most places is only 
a harrow wack partly through woods and partly on 
the seashore, was impossible, Next morning Ldrew 
on my wet clothing and started, though the wea- 
ther was even worse than that which Thad just exe 
petienced. At Noboribets, which [ reached about 4 
p.m,, [heard that several of the rivers were in fluod, 
that one of the bridges had been carried away, 
and the landlordat the honjin strongly advised me 
not to attempt going further that evening, but to 
wait until the morning. Tf L did go on I should be 
compelled to stay at Horobets, where there were 
only a few Ainos living. The honjin had been 
deserted, but if Lwas overtaken by night P might 
set admittance through an Aino named Chapin. 
‘The last ride was something not to be forgotten. 
[ had beer in the saddle nine hours, was wet 
through, and, in consequence of a Lister northerly 
wind, my hands and feet were numb. [sighted 
cbets at dusk. ‘There it was before me on an 
open plain, the old foujin looming up like a 
weather-beaten barn amongst the Aino huts which 
were dotted about hke dilapidated hay-ricks. On 
the left was the ocean booming up with a hollow 
sound upon a sandy beach, while away upon the 
right were dark-looking hills enveloped in mist. 
Aficr a little enquiry I found Chapiti, who told me 
in Japanese that,” as two bridges were washed 
away, Lmust cither stop at Horobets or go back to 
oboribets. Worn out as Iwas, it was as impos: 
sible to go on as it was to tum back, and much a 
I disliked taking up my quarters in a deserted 
house, almost isclated in the middle of a. blea 
moor, had no alternative but to follow Cha 
the honjin. After fumbling at a wooden 
ch, the dvor leading into the kitchen was opened, 
and in company with Chapisi and two other Ainos 
1 groped my way into what appeared to be pitch 
darkness. “My poor pony was simply unsaddled, 
set free to sevk shelter for itself behind a buildin 
Ina short timea fire was kinded on a hearth in 
the middle of the room from which the smoke 
escaped upwards among the blackened rafters to 
find an exitas bestit could, Luckily [had with 
mehalfa Mask of whisky, but for which and the 
eenerous heat thrown cut from the burning wood 
Thetieve L must have perished. In half an hour 
or so, Chapiri had boiled for me a pan of rice 
and some fern stems. ‘The weather had been too 
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bad for fishing, and this was all he had. Bad 
as it was, it was at least warm, and there was 
plenty of it, Whilst eating, Lhad time to ex- 

nine my cempanions, AIL L can say is that 


[they were ordinary Ainos, dressed in gowns of 
‘the sackeloth-like matting’ which Ainos” usually 
wear. Chapiti, who in addition to his gown had 

of well-worn Live cloth gaiters to hide 
tis swarthy Tegs, was evidently the oldest. He 
ida tarplad mass of lair upon his head, along 


Originiahfoea set bhick eyes, and very hairy 
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arms. One of his companions had a cross-work 
pattern tatoord sipon the arms and a blui h pateh 
tattooed around the mouth, ‘This and the ab-cne 





of abeard told me that she was a midd.eage.l) 
woman, But for these characteristics, 1] should not 
have distinguished her fromthe men. All of theay 
were generally giimy, dirty, and unkempt, but they 
were amiable, and evidently inclined to do for 
me what they were a Yo produce a favour- 
able impression, T took out my purse and gave the 
woman a dollar note. Chapiri told me there was 
only one reom in which E could sleep, the mats and 
sliding doors of the others having bren removed hy 
the last tenant. ‘This was at the end of a pass 
along which Tcounted seven rooms. Ranning at 
right angles with this there were two ent 
passages each with three rod 

The ionjin alone had therefore 26 rooms in which 
it could accommodate guests. s Twas ready for 
rest, Chapiri brought me three «mall padded quilts, 
or futons, anda tallowcandie, He then kneit on 
the ground, bid me good-night, and retired. 

My room was an ordinary J. ce apartment, 
covered with mats. ‘There was nothing in it to 
inspect, excepting the tattered paper of the sliding 
doors anda fewcobwebs. Li did not take me long 
to spread out one of the quilis upon the oor, rol 
up another as a pillow, undiess, lie down and 
draw the futon over me asa covering. Afer 
pulling a Small knapsack and my saddlt—whieh 
for some unknown reason Chapii had eared into. 
my room—close to my head, I Llew out the light 
and closed my eyes. 

At this moment Thead footsteps in the passage. 
twas Chapiti’s companicn, who fot itwas her 
duty bid me good night. As she returned diwn 
the’ passage, T could hear her footsteps become 
gradually taimter until they reached tie kitchen, 
Then I rd murmurs of a conversation, Pos 
sibly they were discussing the ownerliy of the 
money I had given, Avter this there was the bang 
of a dosing door which came echoing dewn 
prssage, and Twasalone, For a few moments I 
listened to the whistling of the gale, which seemed | 
to have increased in fury, and the rattling of 
the numerous amado (shutters). At last slept. 
How long Ehad been skeping I cannot say,} 
when suddenly Law: ke distinctly feeling that seme 
one had gently pushed me on the shoulder. 

“What's that,” [ cried, and threw my hand} 
over towards the side on which Thad been pushed. 
Ticame in contact with the saddle. “That Thad 
been touched was evidently imagination, IT must 
have rolled and come in contact with the saddle 
Swill | was not sure, and [listened attentively to 
hear if T could detect a sound. At one time 1 
thought [heard someone breathing, and whilst) 
listening fora repetition of the sound T distinetly 
hearda footstep retreating lowly down the passage. 
Each time it fitted there was a gentle creaking of | 
the boardse Suddenly it Hi-hed upen me trae T 
had given the Aj money. ‘They had 
seen my pure, and new thee “might be an 
attempt to tol ame, ‘To say that 1 felt wncom 
fortaile would be but a poor expression to convey 
the sta:e of my feelings. Here [was in 
building, without weapons, and surrounded by 
uncivilized Ainos, Whilst cold perspiration was 
gathering on my forehead, and Twas delity 
ing on what course to take, there was a fl 
of light and a terrilic peal of thunder. 
the momentary illumination E saw that th 
doors of my’ room were epen. piri had 
closed them, but it was possible that the woman 
who had come down the passage after 1 had 
put out my light had epened them, Tt was 
more probable, however, that the person who had 
just attempted to rob me had in his retreat left 
them open. Something must be done, and done 
quickly. ‘To remain in an uninhabited house 

company with an unknown thief and to be in 
tinuous expectation of being robbed were cond 
that Twas not prepared to bear. After groping 
about on the floor T suceceded in, fine 
matches, but owing to the dialt coming 
open dor it was some time before TP could get a 
light. Shading the candle with my hand, [rose and 
Inoked ont into the passage, and, excepting # few 
scraps of paper that were fhittering on the Moor 
it was empty. Sull, it was better to be ce 
tain, and [started off along the corrilors care- 
fully looking into every room. AML that 1 saw 
were fragments of tattered sheji, dust, and spiders 
At length T reached the Kiichen, where the 
embers of the fire were still aglow. A rat, whic 
had found its way to the few prains of tice [had 
seattered, scampered away at my feet, but beyond 
this there was nothing. The door leading to 9 the 
outside was closed. Tt must have been 
tion [ thought, and sat mysclf down Pale 
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‘to my futons. 





a deserted | 





exertion and the exposure for the last two days 
had overtaed my ho Thad better retin 

) Again carcluliy's a thee 
with my hand from the gusts ef wind which swept 
down the passage, [made my way slowly back to 
my room, As I went, the creaking of Uhe Loads 
wave me the idea that I was being followed, 
nd T turned my head, but so far as I could 
penetrate into the darkness T was 





iG ardle 





Jone. ‘This 
time I careiully drew the sfaff ef my room, and 
at once lay down. Just as Twas about to ex- 
linguish the light, E heard a long-diawn breath, 
which was followed by a prolonged moan as ol 
someone in distre-s. It eawve from the passage | 
had left, At that moment the thought struck me 
that Dmight be ina house that was haunted and 
I perspiration in bicke out upon my 

Ud. 1 Hstened, But as the sound was not 
repeated T thought that all Phad heard might be 


due to the wind and rain. Twas feveri hy and 
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my imagination was excited. In my. satchel 1 
knew that Dhad some quinine in the fornr of pills. 
Since a fever which [contracted in the topics, Qui 








nine was a me t Liavasiahly carry with 
me, With a dose of this my ideas of footsteps, sighs 
and moans might vanish, and then, in spite of 


howling of the gale, which: scemed to be growin, 



































cyclonic in magnitude, TF omight sleep. To swal 
low three pills and again He down didnot take 
much time, My cand!e, which wasa smatl one, had 
now Lunnt low. As T watched ering Tower 
and lower, the fear that I should soon be in datk 
ness increascd my nervousness, But for the wn- 
lucky: thought that the he tbe haunted, 1 
might have slept. As it was, Laas on the gud ofze 
for sem thing supernatural,” Every time there wa 
an unucual gust f wind P drew the coverlit closer 





ower my head Uke achi'd, Lett security in hiding 
Foneath the clothes. Atlength my candle pave a 
final sputter, and ail that remaincd of my light 
were the embers of a cotton wick and a smeil ol 
sin ley tallow, Not long afier this 1 heard the 
piticiing of the feet of some small animal, alter 
which there was a sound of gnawing. It wa 
evident that the place was infested by halfstarved 
rats, and my tom was gradually being invaded 
for the sake of the drippings from the candle, 
Suddenly [ felt something ecep across my bed, 
and Trose up and struck the clothes, ‘This was 


ts, which from the 


























followed by a «tampede of + 
noise of ciumpled paper seemed to be serambling 
throngh holes in the paper doors of my room. 
While sitting up and wondering how [could best 
tid myself of my unwelcome visitors, I distinetly 
heard Something which scunded like the opening 6! 
adorn, After a pause this was fallowed bya b 

ied hard to persuade myself that it was enly the 
dc; ing the torattie. Vor seme time 
ter this all was quiet, and I Latieve that bad 1 

theen again disturbed T should soon have slept. 
But Pwas too excited, almo-t every gust of wind 
made me tremble. Suddevly I fancied Lheard a 
nuuttering, as of someone speaking with himself. 
Lh 2 and finally convinced mysell 

i rd that Twas not 
It was mysterious. A few 
inutes before, by inepeeting all the rooms Th 
concluded that Twas: pd now [had dis- 
aman voice, While wondering 
the mystery might be selved, the muttering 
changed into a ficree altercation, and [heard the 
heavy thud of foctsteps as of somecne walking on 
anearthen door, 

The suspense was more than I could bear. 
Although P had no light, the mystery must. be 
solved. On sliding Lack my door and looking 
down the passage leading towards the kitchen, to 
my astonishment it secmed as though there was a 
light or that the fie had burnt up. Cautiously 
cleeping tothe cnd of the cross passage, Leould see 
that there was a small fie burning, and what was 
more, nearto it were two figures. After looking 
for a short time, | recognised one as the Aino Chi 
pis, and the other ay his wife. Fim the manner 
in which she gesticulated it was clear that they 
were engaged in a dispute, While wondering 
whether my senses were cecciving me, for L could 
not undersiand why thee should be anyone in 
the house, [saw Chapiri suddenly lift an impleme 
looking Hike a mallet, and stike the woman. All 
that P heard was.a blow, a scream—which sounded 
throughout the howse—and the heavy thud cf a 
falling body. Almost instantly Chapiii sprang 
upon the fallen bedy, and, diawing a sheath knive 
from his bolt, struck it several severe Hows. Tw 
petrified. In less time than it takes me to relate 
it, [had been the spectator of a horible murder. 
What Twas to do [ did not know. My senses 
seemed to have deserted me, My tongue cove to 
my mouth and my limbs treml led. Had there 
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embers to warn my feet which had again become 


pamb. While T sat warming es te 18 


my body had brokerDigltigenabyy 


tion, and T recognise 








been a door behind me, LE think [should have 
cxfpad. As it was T remained helplessly horror- 

And frozen, The next thing Psaw wa 
the fold of his murdered 
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dress, extract a piece of paper and transfer it toa 
pouch in his own girdle. Great god! ‘The trath 


dashed on me. ‘Ihe money I liad given to the 
Aino's wife had been the cause of strife and mur- 
der. It then occurred to me that the murderer 
might not Le contented. He had scen the money 
which Thad in my pocket, and my own life might 
be in danger. AS the door was in the kitchen, it 
was impossible for me to escape without his seeing 
me. 
While deliberating as to what [ should do, I 

saw him wipe his knife upon his wife's gown and 









then tise up. He was coming in my direction, 
In one hand he carricd the kil e and in the other 
the I shrank back to the end of the pas- 





sage beyond my toom. He crept siowly down the 
ge with his body bent as if he wished toreach 
iy room without making a nuise. As step by step 
he stealthily came on [telt my heart was beating 
ahnost audilly. When in front of my door he 
paused and listened, then, reaching out his hand, 
he slowly drew back the sliding door and passed 
inside. “I felt that this was my enly chance of 
escape. With a rush T might pass my room, 
reach the kitchen, and gain the open. What 
pened after that I hardly know. As I 
usscd the open shojé of my room T saw a 
dark form which darted after me. With half 
atdyzen bounds E was in kitchen, but the 
nurderer was behind. remember wildly tearing 
itthe door, and then T falta blow. Thad been 
stuck belind, and I fell down insensible. 
































A week after this T woke up to find myself in bed 
at the house of a friend in Hakodate, recovering 
from an attack of fever and a severe Low, My 
friends told me that Chapiti and Thad been dug 
out of the ruins of the Aunjin,a portion ef which 
duriry the gale had given way and fallen down 
spon us. ‘The people who had dug us out were 
Chapii’s wie and other Ainos. [twas therefore 
clear that C i's wile had not Leen murdered. 
TeNines said that after they had left me in the 
honjin they observed a moving Ii ing 
that something was the matter, they had returned 
tothe building where they found that Twas wan- 
dering esticulating and talking to myself. 
As they were alarmed atmy condition, Chapiri 
and another determined to remain in the. kitchen, 
wing that Pmight set fie to the building or do 
damage to myself. arly in the morning the gale 
had become so violent that Chapiii thought that 
the roof above my room might possibly give 
way. He had jut come to warn me of the danger, 
when the roof did failland he and I were buried. 
hee were the facts. ‘Ihe other part of the story, 
relative to the moans, the footsteps, the screaming, 
and the murder, may be accounted for as a result 
of delirium and imagination exited by fever and 
strange surroundings. 

It there does not happen to be a honjin at 
Horobets, or if there never was a honfin at Movo- 
bits, or if the people in that neighbourhood say the 
story is untrue, Pmast ask the reader to move the 
scenes referred to gradually along the coast, either 
to the north or south. In time he may meet witha 
set of plices in the same relative positions as those 
Thave mentioned which will 
























































EDUCATION IN FAPAN. 
+ 

The following is a leading article from The Times 
of October 4th :— 


Japan, while copying many other European 
inttitutions, has ted in the most thorough 
manner the Western principle of national compul- 























soryeducation. ‘The Japanese Education Depart- 
ment has just published, in English as well as 
Japanese, its tenth annual report, which is as 





nd elaborate in its statistics as if it had 
nated from Whitehall. t may also be certified 
as no lees fice from all levity and frivolity. No 
official docnment could be more business-like and 
serious. None could exhibit, more painstaking 
anxiety to be accurate and veractous. The 
Japanese Education Office does not attempt to 
prove that the education machinery is wholly 
ecessful in sweeping the collective youth of the 
Empire into school.” More than 50 per cent. of 
the chihlien of school age, it is acknowledged, 
ide the obligation. In poor and remote dis- 
cts, fumale education, which is of recent intro- 
on, continues to be grossly neglected. Only 
vight female children out of thirty-four thousand 
of school age receive instruction in the province of 
Okinawa.” Education, both male and female, is 
acknowledged to be much less advanced than 
might have fairly been anticipated in some places. 
The luis ‘fFdinkio, Kioto, and Osaka show 
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below what it should be for the opportunities of 
the place. _ In one spot the local oflicer is energetic 
and sagacious, and the merit of the education 
rises. Elsewhere there is official apathy, and it 
declines. School expenditure is defrayed partly 
by endowments, party by a State grant, and partly 
by local contributions, This last resource is 
capricious. ‘The Government endeavours to stimu- 
late the flow by bestowing distinctions, though not 
baronetcies, on benefactors. ‘The Minister ot Edu- 
cation laments that some recent restrictions on 
the distribution of such rewards had injuriously 
checked the current of private generosity in the 
year 1882, to which the present report applies. 
Vard and village assemblies, it is alleged, are at 
times disposed to be niggardly in the dispensa 
of educational funds. In some regions of the Ki 
pire the instruction is not efficient, and its more 
important features are slurred over. For instance, 
the First Junior Secretary of Education grieves to 
announce that in the province of Shimane ‘the 
system of moral instruction is very unsatisfactory, 
the principles of fostering the nioral sensibilities 
heing scarcely understood.” \Vorst of all is the 
constant and universal dearth of the teaching 
supply. For 29,081 public and private schools no 
more than 19,395 fully qualified teachers are avail- 
able. The deliciency has to be made up by 1,722 
assistant teachers and 63,648 pupil teachers. Even 
so, each school has an average of scarcely three 
teachers. ‘The Minister of Education confesses 
himself in despair for the future of elementary 
education unless he can find means of multiplying 
normal school students. 
The Japanese Education Department has its 
obstacles, like its pattern in this country. Like it, 
the Japanese Office exults in its shill in surmount: 
ing them. A school roll of 2,789,776 children is a 
grand achievement for ten years. In addition to 
the elementary scliools, the Department can point 
to a regular hierachy of scholastic institutions 
more methodically. classified and marshalled than 
English schools. ‘There are dergartens. There 
are schools for the blind and dumb, ‘There are, 
beside those of an elementary kind, high schools for 
girls. At these the doctrines of morality, the 
etiquette of sitting and standing, domestic economy, 
the management of children, sewing, and handi- 
work are taught. In Japan the ideal female 
education is that which will ‘develop gentle and re. 
fined manners.” ‘There are Professional Schools, 
for instruction in medicine, law, agriculture, com: 
merce,engineering, andlanguages. Inthe Foreign 
Language School at ‘Tokio French, German, 
Russian, Chinese, and Corean are taught. The 
omission of any mention of English implies, it may 
be hoped, that English is not regarded asa foreign 
tongue, not that itis neglected. ‘There isa Gym 
nastic Institution, which trains in morals as well 
as in physical exercises, because the pupils are to 
be teachers, and consequently should Le ‘of 
dignified manners." It is noted with pride that 
in the Gymnastic Institutions the particularly high 
percentage of health testifies to the moderation 
and wise arrangement of the course. Peculiar 
stress is laid on the Normal Schools, which, though 
they may not be adequate to the educational necds 
of Japan, seem to be carefully superintended. 
Morality is the first in rank among the subjects of 
study, and etiquette stands next. Some English 
men are of opinion that elementary education 
here might be improved if the teachers had been 
trained to regard good manners as vital in educa- 
tion, and to inculcate the practice of them upon 
their pupils. Among other subjects of education 
music is not forgotten, ‘The Minister of Educa- 
tion has faith in the power of music to soften 
the manners, to mould the character, and even 
to contribute to health. An. impediment to its 
introduction into education was that, © though 
Japanese music rests upon certain definite prin- 
ciples, at the present time few persons apply to 
the study of them.” Apparently a compromise 
has been arrived at, and a musical system has 
licen established on the basis of several, though 
whether or not the Japanese itself be included is 
not mentioned. An Institute of Music has been 
























































































established to watch over the new cr 1 For 
the various branches of rudimentary | g which 
ave taught a series of text-books is gradualiy being 
prepared, and is set forth by authority. Finally, 





entire educational struct 
y of Tokio, which confers d 
on everything, from lay 
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classical couse was, four years since, es 
in the Department of Literature. [tis a ensious 
illustration of the tendency of modern Japan to 
look abroad for its enlightenment that the number 
of students of Japanese literature appears to have 
threatened to dwindle to nothing. “The authorities 
were alarmed that the native literature might be- 
come dead to natives themselves. ‘They have 
tried to avert the danger by the endowment of thi 
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chair. A more certain remedy is in operation in 
the form of public libraries.” The first was in- 
stituted at Tokio, in 1872, and others are springing 
up in the provinces. ‘Though the Minister of Edu- 
cation is not contented with their condition, he 
allows that they areimproving. ‘They appear tobe 
wellattended. They are managed more popularly 
than the Chinese. Japanese expect to be amused 
as well as instructed. From their public libraries 
novels are not excluded, as in China; and the 
experience of the Tokio librarian, as of his brethren 
in England, is that they are the most patronized 
of the volumes in his keeping 

The survey the report affords of the educa- 
tional revolution through which the Japanese 
nation has been passing is full of significance. 
States sometimes make vast educational reforms 
on paper. ‘Turkey more than once has put forth 
magnificent programmes of the sort. The scheme 
of national education in Japan is positively i 

ion; and probably by’ this time fully three 
millions of children attend school under it. All 
classes and both sexes share its advantages, and 
have accepted without resistance the compulsory 
principle adopted for its extension. ‘The initiative 
was due to the Central Government. ‘The system 
is worked Ly the co-operation of the whole 
Japanese people. Local boards supervise the 
management, and in the twelvemonth covered by 
the present report. 277,316 donations were re- 
ceived from individuals toward the expenses. 
That the Education Office thinks the offerings 
might have been more profuse, and that the dis 
trict management is not always perfecily eflicient, 
chiefly proves that its own standard is elevated. 
With’ variations suited to the national idiosyn- 
crasies, the system follows European precedents, 
But it is no longer dependent on European con- 
trol and personal intelligence. Japan felt origi 
ally the want of Western impulse. Having 















































received it, the Enipire can extract. motive force | 





from its own resources. ‘The experiment is alieady 
fairly successful, and promises extraordinary re- 
sults hereafter, It is entirely conceivable that 
the sages of the Educational Committee and 
rival leaders on the London School Board may at 
no long interval. be looking for hints and illuste 
tions to the Japanese developments of th 
model, The one grave defect in the Japanese 
educational scheme, as in Japanese life, is the 
that to which Mr. Matthew Arnold 
nted attention in modern Fiench national 
education. Morality is provided for even in 
priority to the important matters of etiquette and 
deportment. There is no apparent place for 
religion, The doubt is how far it will prove 
permanently practicable to teach morality with- 
out the sanction religion furnishes. Perhaps, 
however, Japan, as” it’ has borrowed other 
conceptions, very much to its profit, from 
abroad, may in time borrow in this direction 
too. In any case, it ought to be assured 
of the friendliest sympathy of Englishmen with 
its intellectual ambitions. ‘Their only jealousy 
will be that its present tendency scems to be 
towards secking light in Germany rather than in 
this island. ‘They do not take umbiage, as Paris 
might, at the preference the Empress is rumoured 
to manifest for Berlin millinery. ‘They are sorry 
that Japanese students bend their steps more to 
German than to English universities. Of the 
eighteen abroad at the period of the report but 
three were working in England to eleven in Ger- 
many. Englishmen should notbe thelessconcerned 
that the excellence of German academical instruc: 
tion and the variety, which caters for every phase 
of learning, from “Politics” to “ Psychiatrie,” 
may not be the sole motives for the predilection 
exhibited fora German training. There can be 
no question that German universities are more 
hospitable than are, at any rate, Oxford and Cam 
lnidge. Foreigners naturally go where they find 
themselves speedily at home. Much as has been 
done of late years towards opening the doors of 
elder English’ universities, the process is not yet 
complete. When itis, and the British Empire at 
large is able to sce in them its free and natural 
educational centres, students also from Japan, which 
is very neatly English in many of its most essential 
mental characteristics, will not be wanting. 
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ASAMAVAMA: A FAPANESE 
VOLCANO, 
$e ge ee, 
The following letter from The Time's Corre- 
spondent appeared in that journal on the 27th of 
Octobe 








Ikao, Japan, August oth. 

Of Japan’s numerous volcanic peaks, some ac- 
live, some inactive, others apparently extinct for 
ever, one of the greatest and most famous is Mount 
Asana, in the province of Shinshiu. While in 
height, grandeur, and grace of outline, and in the 
veneration with which itis regarded by the Japa- 
nese people, the lordly Fujisan stands a head and 
shoulders above every rival, there is a second order 
of eminences, comprising some half-dozen peaks of 
from 8,000 to 10,000 feet in altitude, among which 
Asamayama, though not the highest, holds perhaps 
the chief place, as being the lottiest of the 51active 
volcanoes in the Empire. ‘The fires of Fuji are, 
for the time at least, virtually dead. Butin Asama- 
yama's dark and cloud-capped ridge there is, as 
an old native account says, “a fire always burn- 
ing ;” and the records of its eruptions are among 
the most harrowing and terrible in the whole his- 
tory of volcanoes. An opportunity which was lately 
aflorded me of visiting this celebrated mountain 
in the company of a chosen friend, and of return- 
ing hither by Way of Kusatsu—the most unique 
watering place in all Japan, if not in all the world 
—was to tempting t be thrown away. And c 
tainly, among the varied experiences of a wander- 
ing lile in many parts of the globe, I can recall 
no excursion that embraced so much of things 
wonderful, beautiful, and uncommon, within the 
short compass of four or five days’ travel. 

Our first afternoon’s march lay over the lovely 
heights of Mount Haruna, and past the time- 
hallowed Shinto temple of the same name, which 
is situated in a sequestered and romantically 
beautifal glen on the southern slope of the mountain, 
Noon of the second day found us toiling up the 
weary zigzag of the Shizama Pass, the summit of 
which, 4,800 feet above the sea, commands in clear 
weather a magnificent view of Asamayama, and of 
the wooded and grassy uplands that spread around 
its base. Ithad been dull since morning, with a 
steady drizzle, and long before reaching the top of 
the pass we had faitly entered the zone of cloud, 
and abandoned all hope of better weather. Sud- 
denly, however, while we were yet resting on the 
suminit, there was a play of light below. Then 
the fog began to lift, break, and roll away, and, 
one by one, the peaks, small and great, near and 
far, shed their garments of mist, until at length 
the whole glorious landscape of mountain and 
park-like dale, moor and forest, sharp-cut crags, 
and grassy plains bright with flowers lay before 
us, glowing in the brilliant light of the midday sun. 

Samayama alone was denied to us. "We were 
dead toleeward. We could see farup on his brown 
and naked shoulders ; but the crater-peak remained 
doggedly hidden behind the vapour-cloud of ils 
own cretion. In front of us, five or six miles away, 
where the highest stretch of nooland meets the 
foot of the volcano, could Le just descried the spot 
at which we were to pass the night. A wretclied 
place enough this afterwards proved to be—a 
mere barn, flea-ridden and smoke-begrimed, yet 
honowed by the high-sounding tide of the Waka- 
sare-no-chaya. But what more of comfort could 
be fairly expected in a wild region some 5,000 feet 
above the sea, and in the ticklish neighbourhood 
of a live volcano, ready at the shortest notice to 
belch forth overwhelming ruin and destruction 
upon everything, animate and inanimate, within a 
radius of ‘miles? Growling, at any rate, was use- 
less in such a place. ‘Then at sundown came rain 
to reconcile us to our rude quai And while 
the Japanese “boy? who served in the triple capa- 
city’ of dragoman, valet, and cook to the expedition 
was getting ready the supper we had brought with 
us we were glad to turn once more to the interest- 
ing details that Professor Milne has collated about 
the Big Mountain, as the country folks of the 

rict call it, which towers 4,000 feet above the 
Wakasare-no-chaya. 

“vis not known,” say the Japanese, “when 
Asamayama began ‘to burn.” “The earliest out- 
Durst mentioned in their annals took place just 
twelve centuries ago, since which date 21, or per= 
haps more correctly 20, eruptions have been. re- 
| corded, down to the latest in 1870, which, liowever, 
was of Uifling magnitude. Of the whole series, 
four or five stand out conspicuously in the narra- 
tives that have been preserved. ‘Ihe first of these, 
which is also the first of the series, happened in 
the year 683; and though the record is, as might 
|be expected of that period, extremely bald, there 
is sullicient mention of its destructive effects to 
indicate an unusual degree of violence. In 1532 
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rocks and stones, one of the former having a 
diameter of 42 fect, were violently ejected to dis- 
tances as great as five miles. Asties Iell in places 
distant more than zo miles, and lava-streams, 
mingling with heavy rain and lava-melted snow 
which lay on the ground to a depth of six or seven 
feet, wrought havoc that it took years to efface. 
In 1708, and again in 1711, came eruptions of 
exceptional magnitude. Parts of the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th centuries were epochs of marked activity. 
Especially during the last 20 years of the 18ih 
century abnormal volcanic energy was displayed 
in many distticts of Japan, as well as in ciher 
countries, In 1783 occurred the remarkable lav 
flow at Skaptar Vokul, in Iceland, and in the sum- 
mer of the same year took place the last and most 
memorable of the great eruptions of Asamayama, 
than which there are few more terrible in seis- 
mological records, On that occasion, after a 
period of unusual tranquillity, active eruption 
began on the 25th of June, and only reached its 
climax during the first week in August, from | 
which time it rapidly declined. When ‘at its 
height, says a Japanese historian, “ihe noise it 
as like’ that of a thousand thunders. ‘To 
the very foot the whole mountain seemed to be on 
fire, and from the midst of the smoke lightning 
flashed in every direction. ‘The scene was learful, 
The burning was furious and shook the earth, and 
screens in houses 25 miles distant were shaken 
and slipped out of their grooves.” Lava, stones, 
mud, and cinders devastated the surrounding re. 
gion, covering the ground to a depth of from two to! 
hve feet. In Tokio, 8o miles away, fine ashes fell | 
toa depth of more than two inches.’ Whole valley s 
were filed with ejectamenta, rivers diverted, and 
Villages to the number of 58 buried or burnt; and 
pitchy darkness, even at noonday, with lightning 
and rightful thunder, prevailed in the leeward 
districts, so that in places as many as 40 miles 
distant night and day were equally dark, and no | 
one knew when itwas daybreak.” Sudden and 
terrible death came to hundreds of the pes 
and upon the ruined survivors fell soon afterwards 
the further horrors of starvation and riot. On the 
north side of the mountain a prodigious lava- 
stream descended for a distance uf 35 miles, the| 
first 30 of which were acconiplished in 16 hours. | 
‘Throes of earthquake constantly shock the land. | 
Flights of huge stones, some of them from 5v/t. to| 
more than qoit. in diameter, were shot into the | 
air, and dropped as abundantly as the leaves of | 
trees.” In Tokio, besides great darkness, there 
were shaking and roaring, Lotk of which were also | 
experienced in provinces as many as 180 miles 
away. Half Japan, in short, was more or less | 
agitated by “this tertible convulsion; and, in| 
the words of a Japanese narrator, * the various 
events which Nuppened at this time could not 
be described by the pen, nor could they be 
told with the tongue.” Smiling verdure” now 
covers the erstwhile and blackened 
landscape round Asamayama’s base. But the 
still steaming crater, the old lava-stream, which 
looks for all the wold like a huge blac] 
serpent” on the bare face of the mountain, and 
the enormous blocks and masses of lava and uther 
ejectamenta that cover the whole country side 
serve, amid countless lesser sipns, to re do the 
Uaveller of those terrible summer days and nights 
of 1783. No one, indeed, can see the monster 
rocks, weighing tens of thousands of tons, whic 
were ejected on that occasion and which now strew 
the pliins on the southem slope, without a feel 
ing of astonishment that Asamayama did not 
burst bodily and collapse in the ‘mighty. efforts 
that brought them forth, 
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We were up long before dawn next morning, as 
full of ene as could be expected of men who 
had passed a well-nigh sleepless night, tormented 
by legions of fleas, half suffocated by the smoke of 
awood fire, and enlivened by the chatter of our 
host and hostess and certain. pilgrims who had 
arrived late in theevening. Sleep with these good 
people can have been no object, For, after keeping 
up (a brisk conversation till close on midnight, by 
2 o'clock they were out of bed again and at it as 
hard as ever. ‘To these lonely folk in volcano- 
land gossip apparently had as great a charm as 
that of hot-water bathing to the visitors at Tkao, 
where itis no uncommon experience to finda Japa. 
nese who awakes in the dead of night suddenly 
atise, step over his sleeping household, and bitalce 
himself to the bath, to indulge for the next half. 
hour in a blissful simmering. With the first streak 
of daylight we were under way, headed by a guide 
from the tea-house, who had hard enough work at 
first to make out the narrow overgiown. trail, 
through high grass and brushwood, lava blocks 
and fallen timber, that led fora mile or so to the 
immediate foot of the volcano. An hour's ascend-| 
ing carticd us above the clouds and up to the 
uttermost limit of vegetation, just in time to see | 
the sun's earliest rays salute the by C300 
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yama, faintly seen through light wisps of driving 
nist 3,000 fect above us. Tenceforward, progress, 
though not difficult, was laborious toa degree—up 
a naked brown saddle-back ridge, inclined ata 
slope which averages neaily one in two. ‘The 
path, marked out by small cairns, climbed in short 
zigzags over gritty cinders, for the most part fairly 
well packed, but here and there loose enough to 
add sensibly to the fatigue of the ascent, and test 
severely the heart and lungs. Atlength, however, 
the summit was reached, half hours 
after leaving the tea-house, and we were free to 
enjoy the full fruits of our toil. For some time 
pasta sharp strupgele had been going on between 
sun and cloud, only to end—with nineteenth-cen- 
lury appropriateness—in a pretty equal compro- 
mise, “For, while the earth bengath us was now 
wholly unmasked to the west of the meridian, and 
bathed in the golden glory of the morning sun, the 
rest of the circle was occupied by a billowy ocean 
of soft silver clouds of extraordinary beauty, 3,000 
{vet belowour standpoint, out of whose dense mas: 
the highest peaks alone stood up here and there, 
as if to assure us of the presence of terra firma 
beneath that glittering, ever-shifting sea. In the 
clear half, however, we looked down up a vast 

nse of Central Japan, which, viewed from this 
eyry height, seemed little else but a sea of moun. 
ns. Seventy miles off, in the south, rose the 
tifid peak of 

“ Great Fusiyama, tow'ting to the sky.” 

Northward, along the border of earth and cloud. 
land, the live voleano, Shirane-san, Asamayama’s 
younger sister, a bare score of miles away, peered 
At us every now and then out of her veil of mist, 
On the west, the not very distant Sea of Japan 
was shut from view by the giant granite range of 
Shinano-Hida, the mighti nd wildest chain 
in the Empire. Allthis was grand enough. But 
do the Lisd’s-eye prospects from great mountain 
tops fully come up to the expectations of ev 
those travellers to whom such things are new 
This is very doubiful. You get distance and 
vastness. Vou get all the joyousness of spirits| 
due to your lofty elevation, You see spread out 
below and around you the giant vertebrze, ribs, 
and arteries of tle land, snow and glaciers, 
lakes and rivers, and a host of lesser puaks sit. 
ting humbly at the fect of the monarch you have 
mastered. “Perhaps, also, you catch the glimmer 
of some far-off ocean. Yet you lose most of the 
beauties of form, contrast, colour, and height 
which a less exalted standpoint commands; and 
you miss the details of cultivation, hamlets, wealth 
of verdure, rills, and waterfalls, which assuredly 
are needed to complete and gladden a landscape. 
So, at least, we thought as, from our perch on the 
summit of Asamayama, 8,570 [t. above the sea, we 
surveyed a group of the fairest provinces of this 
earthly Eden which is called Japan. And, after 
Hl, the crater, not the view, was what we had come 
So to the crater we very soon addiessed 
































































imbing the last steep cone of the ascent, 
we had heard, very faint at first, Lot gradually 
becoming more audible in the’ still morning 
air as we advanced, the roar or rumble of the 
veleano. Arrived at the crater’s edge, it. was 

y louder and angrier, and at times almost 
lirming, not unlike the noise produced by a 

















train's passaye over a bridge under which you are 
standi There was none of the shaking, how: 
ever, that some have spoken of; but loud hissing 








nd bubbling constantly proceeded from number: 

less vapour-jets in the inner face of the crater- 

wall, from its rim downwards. ‘The circumference 

ofthe cater, which is a rough oval in shape, was 
approximately estimated at 1,056 yards, Ly walk. 
ing round the windward half of it—it was impos 

Lle to pass throuph the vapours on the lee side— 
which was accomplished in six minutes, at the 
rate of about three miles an hour, It is impos- 
sible, therefore to accept the estimate of a 
Ger explorer, who set down the diameter at 
1,t00 yards; or the yet wilder guess of the 
Japanese who pronounce the circumference to be 
nearly four miles; or, again, the under-e-timate 
of the English mathematical professor who limited 
the diameter to 200 yards—divergencies that well 
illustrate the mental confusion to which some men! 
are liable when in the presence of dread natur 
phenomena. Whether regarded in plan or elev 
tion, the crater-tim is inegalar. But itis every- 
where well defined, the inner face breaking down 
sharply and with excessive stecpness, particularly 
towards the north, where it is neatly vertical, 
Vast clouds of the most pungent sulphurous steam 
rise swiftly out of this dismal and mighty 
caldron. Its depth no man can tell. All esti- 
nrates hitherto made are the merest guesswork, A 
recent visitor claims to have seen ona moonlight 
Night to its bottom, which looked like a furn: 
filled with glowing coals,” and which he supposed 
tu le” about 2oolt. below him. But, nat to 
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speak of the extreme difiiculty of accurate observa- 
Gon by night, or of the fact that neither this visitor 
any of his party were expeits, other mere 
ed observers have declared to sceing down to 
considerably greater depths. By us, certainly, 
glimpses of the crater-wall were occasionally ob- 
tained at depths which a very moderate estimate 
would place at 3ooft. At the same time, tie 
gradual convergence of the cavity which was there 
apparent would secm to forbid acceptance of the 
chormous profundity for which some visitors have 
contended, and to” suggest that the depth can 
Hardly much exceed soit. Crawling to the edge 
af the hideous abyss, peering into its depths, and 
eceasionally catching a blast of the volcano’s si 
fling breath, there is brought home to you, in 
some degree at least, a conception of the tremen- 
dous and hellish energies which from time to time 
furnish such convincing yet terrifying and dis- 
astrous proofs that this Earth of ours is still in 
is vigour.” ‘The churning and groaning far below, 
the masses of fetid vapour ever being hurled up 
weathfully from the gloomy and awful depths, and 
the riven, scorched, and honeycombed walls, ex« 
haling clouds of suffocating steam from a thousand 
crevices and holes, readily suggest latent possib 
ties well calculated to appal the stoutest. heart. 
Apparently the present crater is the youngest and 
innermost of three. Farther down on the south- 
west side are to be seen, along with numerous 
fissures of unfathomable depth, remains which point 
to the existence of two former craters, concentric 
and of large dimensions, and separated from one 
avother by a considerable interval. Possibly the 
existing cone may have been formed during the 
great eruy $3. 









































nin 47: 

Men who have reached the time of life wh 
minds them that knees have joints are little 
able to run down a mountain than up it, especially 
when the slopes consist of cinders piled at angles 
of from 30 to 35 deg. above the horizon. Hence 
it happened that, though we had ascended to the 
crater in 150 minutes, we needed 100 minutes to 
accomplish our return to the Wakasare. no-chaya, 
Half an hour later we were in, or rather on, the 
the saddle; for he who would travel on horseback 
in the wilds of Japan must at times submit for 
hours to the refined torture of being well-nigh split 
apart on the broad span ofa Japanese pack-saddle, 
By nightfall we reached Kusaisu, some 17 miles 
to the northward. But a description of that ex. 
traordinary place must be reserved for another 
etter. 
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The Times of the same date comments as fol- 
lows, in its leading columns, on the above letter as 
well as its Correspondent’s letter on Ikao which 
we republished on the roth instant :— 








last week des- 
panese watering-place among 
ins, relates in the letter of 
today an expedition to the brink of a burning 
xeleano. ‘The lavour of the journey up Mount 
Asamayama docs not seem to be very great. It 
cannot compare with the fatigue of an ascent 
of Etna, or the dreary pilgrimage across the 
morasses in the neighbourhood of Hecla. Fer the 
main part of the march the passage is through 
romantic woods and lovely ravines, with the chance 
of a view of some tree-embowered sh ne, in itself 
a bric-a brac ideal, Gloomy and toilsome as is 
the final scramble over the used-up cinder heaps, 
two or three hours suffice for it. The only serious 
hardship is the necessity of a night’s rest, or un- 
rest, ina septisyllabic hut infested by fleas and 
gossip. The accommodation and discomforts even 
there might probably be matched by mountaineer= 
ing pleasure rambles anywhere in Europe, with 
the addition of a certainty of good tea in favour of 
Asamayama. On the ‘other hand, it may be 
thought that the spectacle to be enjoyed on the 
summit, judged by our correspondent’s account 
of his experiences, scarcely repays an excursion 
of several days, not to speak of a preliminary 
voyage half round the globe. Wide views, as om 
coulespendent justly “observes, fail in. ‘variety 
and curiousness of detail, One grand panorama 
is much too like another, and the effect. becomes 
monotonous, A steaming and reating*erater cor 
founds rather than captivates; and our readers 
ave indebted to our correspondent for enabling 
them to share almost equally with him in. the 
wonder without the trouble of a personal visit, 
‘The real interest of the scene consists in the vivid 
nse it produces of the machinery by which 
ature works openly in Japan, as darkly elsewhere. 
Nowhere so visibly as’ throughout the Japanese 

npire can the cperation of hatural furnaces be 
perceived. A hundred and twenty-nine mountaing 
of velcanie origin bear ubiquitous witness to the 
sovereignty ‘of the subterranean fires. Fifty-one 
continue, in, act ‘obbing, roaring, and 


ive service, 
flamikgti Gina Weel passes without the pulsa- 


A correspondent in Japan, who I 
ctibed Ife ata Ja 
the Haruna Mount 
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tion of an earthquake. Once or twice in every 
century Asamayama itself bursts into fury, and 
ravages its territory far and wide, At the same 
time, the traveller who peers down into the un- 
fathomed terrible abyss, and hears the tales of its 
frenzy, and sees traces of the ruin it has wrought, has 
only to gaze over Japan from the mountain's peak, 
and the beneficent influence of the furnace beneath 
should impress him more than its hortors. Japan 
owes ils exquisite beauty to the close neighbo: 
hood of earth’s reserve of heat. Calamitous as | 
often has been the excess of vivacily, the abound- 
ing charms of the fairyland in which our cor- 
respondent has been holiday-making must be put 
side by side with the suffocating fumes and desola- 
tion of the seared mountain top as_ twin illustra- 
tions of the acceptable truth that “this Earth of 
ours is still in its vigour.” 

A boiler-house is not as agreeable a sight as 
the adjacent conservatory with its wealth of blos- 
soms, ferns, and fruit. ‘Its activity is essential to 
their existence; and volcanic reservoirs which 
explode in occasional convulsions are as indispens- 
able to the earth's health and riches. Iceland 
could not do without the underground furnaces 
hh temper the Arctic rigours of its latitude, 
But their beautifying powers are limited there by 
counterbalancing atmospheric agencies. In Japan 
they show themselves in all their graciousness as 
in all their majesty. If a score of times in half as 
many centuries they sally forth to burn and slay, 
every year and all’ through it they lavish smiles 
and caresses. Our correspondent’s picture of the 
perfumed slopes, the woods which are lordly 
ferneries, the crystalline atmosphere, and the 
entire paradise of dainty natural devices, does not 
outrun the testimony of the most prosaic tourists. 
The whole is the offspring of the mysterious stoyes 
which nature tends beneath the fluwery soil, To 
them are only less immediately due the happy dis- 
positions, the courtesy, the fine taste of Japanese 
adults from Daimios to peasants, the att ions of 
its belles, which our correspondent finds as itresist- 
ible as if he were a Lord High Executioner him. 
If, the perfections of its incomparable children. 
‘They are allemanations from the fiery sea beneath 
in its play, as are the baths in which thousands 
dream away their summer days at delightful Ika. 
Japanese art, in its own way unapproachable, 
is the product of a land in’ which nature lets 
itself be seen actually at work, capricious and 
bountiful. Only the foundations of Japanese 
nat character may claim a more independent 
oiigin. At the bottom of that, below the quaint- 
ness, and even the versatility which may possibly 
be velcanic like tree ferns and orchids, is a sturdi- 
ness of a different growth, Nothing is stranger 
than the contrast of the resolute manliness of the 
Japanese with the suppleness and sensitiveness to 
external impressions which are the features prim: 
arily most obvious to foreigners. The Japanese 
has defects, and of a grave order, though it has 
not been the duty of a vacation tourist to point 
them out, He has virtues and gifts also which 
are sufficiently legible in the history of the modern 
constitution of the revived Empire, in the steady 
energy of its diplomacy, in the unflinching courage 
of its soldiers, and, most of all, in the discriminat- 
ing sagacity of its selection of the precise elements 
of alien civilization adapted to its own circum. 
stances, An Englishman, as he traverses Japan, 
sojourning now ata spa in the midst of inimitable 
natural loveliness, amid a population for which 
life appears all a holiday, and now on the verge 
of a savage-seeming volcano, need find nothing 
contradictory in the superficial opposition, ‘The 
true contratiety is not between a country which 
might have been dreamt of by Walteau and a 
realization of the scenery of the Inferno; it is be- 
tween the two divisions of Japanese character, the 
iron hand and the silken glove. 

Englishmen have long reckoned it a peculiar 
piece of good fortune that diplomacy should have 
permitted them to win and keep the friendship of 
Japan. At the root of the Japanese national 
character Englishmen are proud to think they can 
detect a close allinity to their own. ‘lis graces, 
and the physical features of the country, are so 
particularly un-Engli 







































































as to possess for them 
the highest degrie the charm of variety, Japan 
is no lonyet inaccessitle, A moderate extension 
of a Long Vacation brings it within reach of 
fairly enterprising: tourists. Ordinary activity is 
enough for the conquest of all local difficulties and 
npediments, except, perhaps, the inroads of one 
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-eminently agile assailant. ‘There is no race 
more instinctively hospitable, and none so pleasant 
to watch, or so litle obnoxions to be watched 
Ly. The siranger has but to be on his guard 
against being too inextricably bewitehed Ly the 
flatter of fans, and. their owners, whom out 
correspondent sympathetically portrayed ia his 





letter from the Baths ot Ikao. The present is the 





exact stage in Japanese development at which the 
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expedition should be undertaken. The Japan of 
the Daimios may have been as delightful as now. 
But the Daimios, not the Japanese people, kept it 
for their own delectation. Under the sway ef the 
Mikado, foreigners, and none more than English- 
men, know they are welcome. By the evidence of 
our Correspondent, they can see Japan fieely, and, 
what is more, “old Japan.” Suiil, they must make 
haste. Young genilemen have been seen at Ikao 
itself in “stand-up collars;” and the Empress has 
ordered twenty thousand pounds’ worth of Euro- 
pean millinery, chiefly, of all places, at Berlin, 
Nevertheless, as yet, modern innovations have not 

















deluged Japanese life, In one instance, our 
correspondent confesses they have been laud- 


able; they have emancipaied Japanese wives 
from the disfigurement of blackened teeth. Un- 
fortunately, the spirit which begins with a refusal 
to spoil a pretty mouth ends with putting ona 
chignon. We will not forebode such a fall for the 
dryads who beautify the Haruna groves. Only 
the Juggernaut car of feminine fashion, it must be 
admitted, has a fatal habit of rolling ponderously 
on. The one comfort for those who cannot take 
time by the forelock and set off for Ikao forthwith 
s that, when the old Japanese garb has faded off 
the face of new Japan, they and Japanese anti- 
quatians visiting London are long lilely to be able 
to see them surviving on the boards of the Savoy 
Theatre. 














IN H.B.M. COURT FOR JAPAN. 
Be Se a 

Before N. J. Haynex, Esq, Judge-—Monpay, 
December 13th 1886, 





THE CLAIM FOR DAMAGES AGAINST CAPTAIN DRAKE. 


‘This suit came up to day ona motion by Mr. 
Litehtield for leave to withdraw the case. 

Mr. Litchficld said—May it pleasure your Ho: 
nonr; in the matter of tle suit, Takenouchi against | 
John William Drake, T have to move for leave to 
abandon the proceedings and withdraw the petition, 
‘The plaintitis, in instructing me to make the 
motion in question, have intimated to me that it 
is not from any doubt as to the ultimate result of 











a 
the case, but entirely from the fact that they are 





moved by sympatliy with the position in which) 
the master has heen placed, and also. with 
sympathy for his wife and family, feeling also that | 
Nowever much the relatives of the deceased per-| 
sous who met their death on beard the ill-ated 
steamer Normanton may have. suffered, Drake | 
must have suffered equally with them, and that his | 
wife and family will probably sufier more than he 
has done. ‘They have no wish to add to the cup 
of sorrow—which is doubtless already full to ov 

flowing-- of the unfortunate family of the master. | 
They wish me to express their views on the subject, | 
and to move for leave to withdraw the action, | 

Mr. Lowdei—I think in answer to what has| 
fallen from my learned friend, perhaps the best 
course Lean adupt is to read the correspondence 
which passed yesterday and to-day between Mr. 
Litchfield and myself, and which will make very 
clear the position that 1am instructed to take up | 
with reference to this application. Mr, Litchfield | 
wrote to me yesterday in regard to this case :— 

Sunday, 12th December, 1886. 
Takenoucnt v. Drake. 

Dear Sir,—I have received an intimation from 
the plaintiits in this case, whom for the purpose of 
taking evidence preparatory to the hearing [ re- 
present, that it is their intention to abandon thece 
proceedings, At the same time the advisers of the 
relatives of the deceased persons assengers 
by the Normanton write to methat it is the intention 
towaive all civil claims which they might have had 
inst the master. In coming to this decision 
the Japanese have been moved by the sympathy 
they feel for the master in his present position, and 
specially for his wife and family, It is not from 
ny doubt as to the ultimate success of the pre- 
sent action that this decision has been come to, 
but from a natural feeling among the relatives 
of the deceased and their advisers that although 
they have suffered through the conduct of Captain 
Drake they should not further add to the misery 
fthose akin to and dependent on him by taking 
further action against him, 

I shall move to-morrow for leave to withdraw the 
cach party bearing his own costs, to which 
motion [ trust under the circumstances that you 
will give your consent, 

Lam, yours truly, 

¥. Lowder, Exq. 

I replied (1 
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Hy. C. Lircarienn, 


morningafter consultation with my 





Yokohama, 13th December, 1886. 
H.C. Lichfield, Esq., 
Dear Sir, 





TAKENOUCHI V. DRAKE. 

Lam in receipt of your letter of yesterday’s date 
informing me that you are instructed by the 
plaintiffs to withdraw the action they have com- 
menced against my client; and that the relatives 
of those who lost their lives on board the Norman- 
ton, moved by the sympathy they feel for Captain 
Drake in his present position, and for his wile 
and family, have decided to waive the claims 
against him which they think they might have 
successfully established. And you express a hope 
that under these circumstances I will consent to 
the order you propose to move for to-day [or leave 
to withdraw the action, each party bearing his 
own costs. 

In reply I am instructed to say that, while my 
client is deeply sensible of the motives which 
have influenced this decision of the relatives 
of the deceased, and of their advisers, and whilst 
it will be a source of life-long grief to him that 
twenty-five subjects of this empire should have met 
their death on board a vessel under his command, 
nevertheless he owes it to himself. to decline to be 
a consenting party to any step which will deprive 
him of the opportunity which he anxiously secks 
of giving his own version of this deplorable occur- 
rence, under the sanction of an oath, ina Court of 
Law, and of taking the opinion of a jury of his 
countrymen upon the evidence be himself is pre- 
pared to give. 

Under these circumstances, though I cannot 
prevent the course you propose to adopt, Iam 
unable to give my consent to the abandonment of 


























F, Lowper, 
Counsel for the defendant, 

The Judge—Well, Mr. Litchfield, T cannot, 
without’ the consent of the other side, allow you 
to withdraw it without costs. You have nothing 
tourge? Ido not see how you cau urge any- 
thing in favour of such a course. 

Mr. Litchfield—There is no answer to the peti- 
tion. 

The Judge—I think that it will be well 
that Eshould fix the costs, and I shall do so at 
once. We know that Mr. Lowder was only 
instructed on Saturday, and [think it will be quite 
reasonable that I should say the costs would be 
only $25. ‘The motion is granted for the abanden- 
ment with costs, assessed by the Court at $25. 1 
do not think that it is my. place to make any ob- 
servations upon what has taken place beyond this; 
that T think a great deal of good feeling has been 
shown on the part of the plaintiffs, and that I can 
at the same time quite understand the feeling 
which dictates the refusal of Captain Diake to cate 
sent to. anything which will shut his mouth in 
explaining the state of affairs which occurred on 
that night, 





























The Court then rose. 








LATE TELEGRAMS. 
+ 
[Revver “Srecian” ro © Jaraw Mart.) 





London, 11th December. 
THE SUEZ CANAL, 
England declines the French proposals for 
the neutralization of the Suez Canal, but accepts 


jan arrangement of an international character 


on the basis of the free transit of commerce. 
THE CESSION TO CHINA OF PORT HAMILTON, 
England cedes Port Hamilton to China when 
that Power is prepared to take over the place, 
but China must engage that she will not allow 
any other Power to annex the islands. 
London, December 13th, 
THE FRENCH MINISTRY. 
M. Goblet will, in the interim, take the port- 
folio of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Gene- 
ral Boulanger will be Minister of War, and Vice- 
Admiral Aube, Minister of Marine, 


London, December 14th. 
THE FRENCH MINISTRY. 
M. Flourens, an official of the Foreign Oftice, 
has been appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
London, December 16th. 


MR. DILLON AND DISORDER. 
A Dublin Court has ordered Mr. Dillon to 
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find securities for his good behaviour, in default 
of which he will have to undergo six months’ 
imprisonment for inciting to disorder. 
London, December 17th, 
THE BRITISH FORCES IN EGYPT. 
It has been decided to reduce the army of 


occupation in Egypt, five battalions south of 
Cairo being now considered sufficient. 


(From rue “N.-C. Datry News.”] 
London, December rst. 

FRANCE AND THE BRITISH OCCUPATION IN EGYPT. 

The French Ambassador in London is amic- 
ably urging Lord Iddesleigh to give definite 
pledges relative to the British occupation of 
Egypt and the internationalization of the Suez 
Canal. 

CAPTURE OF THE COMMISSION IN TONGKING. 

The Tongking Chinese frontier is infested 
with pirates, and the French agent has been 
attacked and the (Boundary) Commission 
captured, 

THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

The state of Ireland is much worse. Zhe 
Times urges continued firmness and to enforce 
respect for the law so as to shorten the struggle. 


London, 6th December. 
ENGLAND, FRANCE AND EGYPT. 
France has failed to induce the Powers to 
force England's hand with regard to Egypt. 


London, December 7th. 
THE FIRST IMPERIAL STEP TO COLONIAL 
FEDERATION. 

A despatch from the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies to the Governors of Colonies, states 
that the Government has advised the Queen to 
summon a Conference in London during April 
for the discussion of urgent questions, especially 
the defences of the Empire, and an Imperial 
system of cable extension, 

London, December 8th. 
THE UNIONISTS TO CONTINUE SUPPORTING THE 
GOVERNMENT. 

Ata conference held by the Liberal Unionists 
it was determined to continue to support the 
Conservatives, and a resolution was carried to 
uphold the Union. 





A number of Japanese men-of-war have lately 
arrived off Toda and the neighbourhood in order to 
male arrangements for the proposed mancouvres 
in January next. Itis stated that the demonstra- 
tion will take place in presence of H.I.M. the 
Emperor whilst on his way to Kyoto. 

Mr. Oki, Governor of Kanagawa, gave an enter- 
tainment the 16th instant at the Machigaisho to 
all police constables who rendered services during 
the prevalence of cholera this year.—Wichi Nichi 
Shimbun. 








* > * 

he total amount of traffic receipts on the 
Toky8-Yokohama line during October last was 
yen 43,506.55, of which yen 36,196.85 was for pas 
sengers and yen 7,309.70 for goods. The total 
amount of traffic receipts on the Yokokawa-Taka- 
saki line during the same period was yen 4,383.45. 
of which yen 2,530.61 was for passengers and yer 
1,852.83 for goods. ‘The total amount of trattic 
receipts on the Naoetsu-Sekiyama line was yen 
2,777.69, of which yen 1,471.81 was for pas- 
sengers, and yer 1,305.88 for goods. ‘Ihe 
total amount of receipts on the Kobe Otsu line 
was yen 47,886.08, of which yen 33,135.98 was for 
passengers and yen 14,730.10 for goods. ‘The total 
amount of receipts on the Tsuruga-Ogaki line was 
yen 10.261.62, of which yen 4,593-15 was for pas- 
sengers and yen 5,668.47 for goods, ‘The total 
amount of receipts on the Toyotake-Kisogawa line 
was yen 2,687.34, of which yen 2,461.31 was for 
passengers and yen 226.03" for goods.— Oficial 
Gasette. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
wae iS 
Te NEXT MAIL IS DUE 


From Hongkong: per P, & O.Co, Sunday, Dec. 19th * 
From Hongkong. per P.M. Co, Monday, Dec. 20th.t 
Krom America... per 0. & O.Co. Tuesday, Dec. 21st. t 
















per M.M.Co. Thursday, Dee. 23rd.§ 
From Shan 
Nagasaki, & (per N.V.K, Friday, December 24th 
Kole 
From A\ per P.M. Co, Friday, Dee. grst.ll 












+ Thibet left Ko! 
Hongkong on,Dect 
December 

December 1$t 
cember rth. 


on December a7th. 
nber 3th. t Oeea 

4 Fodga (with French mail) 
1 Cis of Rio de Janeiro left San Francise 


+ City of Pebirg left 
ts 








Tue Nex Mat. 
pec N.Y. K 
per N.Y. 


DEAV ES. 


Saturday, Dec, 18th. 
Saturday, Dec, 18th. 


for Kobe 
For Hakeda 
For Shanghai, ) 





Kole, “and | per N.¥.K. Tuesday, Dee. 21st. 
Nagasaki... J 
For America...... per P, M. Co. Wednesday, Dec. 22nd. 








TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
a ES 
YOKOMUAMA-TOKYO RAILWAY. 
Luatis eave Yoronama Station at 7.00, 8.18, 


9.30,* 10.0, and 11.45 am.; and 1.00, 2.30, 4.00," 
5.00, 6.15, 8.00, 9.15, and 11.00] p.m, 

Trains reavie Téxv6 (Shimbashi) at 7.00, 8.15, 
09.30," 10.30, and 41.45 a.m.; and 1.00, 2.30, 4.00.* 
5.00, 6.15, 8.00, 9.15, and 11.00} p.m, 

Fanus—irst Single, yen 1.00; Second do., sen 60; 
First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., sen go. 














eed with (#) eon throug 










stopping al Tani, 
and On mrked (hate the same: 
fv nbove with the exception ‘Kawasaki Stations 





TOKYO-MAYEBASHI RAILWAY. 
“THAINS LRAY 


TOuvo (Uyeno) at 6.00 and 10 00 an 
and 1.00 and 4.15 p.m.; and Maymasit at 6.00 a.m 
and 1.00 and 4.15 p.m, 

Fanus—Virst-class (Separate Compart 
1.80; Second-class 











ent), yan 
yen 2.28; Third-class, yew 1.14. 


‘TAKASAKLYOKOKAWA RAILWAY. 


‘Trains eave SAKI at 6,50 and 9.55 a.m,, and 
1.00 and 4.10 p.m.; and Yoxorawa at 8.15 and 11.30 
aum., and 2.25 and 5.50 p.m. 


TOKYO-UTSUNOMIYA RAILWAY. 
‘Tuatns Leave Téxvd (Uyeno) at 6.00 am, and 
1.00 and 415 p.m.; and Ursunosiva at 8.15 am, 
and 11.10 a.m, and 4 go p.m. 
rst-class, yen 3.50; Second. class,yen 2.10. 
Third-class, yen 1.05, 


UTSUNOMIYA-NASU RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave Ursuxomtva at 10.25 a.m, and 4.57 
p.m,; and Nasu at 6.40 a.m, and 3.15 p.m, 
Fanres—First-class, yen 1.10; Second-class, sen 74; 
‘Third-class, sen 37. . 




















NASU-KUROISO RAILWAY. 
Trains teave Nasu at 12.04 and 6.36 pm; and 
Kurorso at 6.15 a.m, and 2.50 p.m. 
Fares—First-class, sen 30; Second.class, sen 20; 
Third-class, sen 10. 


SHIMBASHIT, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
JUNCTION. 

Trains tiavie SurnaGawa at 9.19 a.m., and 12.34; 
3.34, and 7.09 p.m; and AKADANE at 10.33 a.m, and 
1.34. 4.44, and 8.22 p.m, 

Farus—First-class, sen 70; Second-class, sen 46; 
‘Third-class, sen 23, 


KOBE.OTSU RAILWAY. 

‘Tears teave Kone (up) at 5.55, 7.55, 9.55, and 
141,55 a.m.; and 1.55, 3.55, 5.55, 7-55, and 9.35 p.m. 

Thatws ‘Leave Osawa (up) at 4.45, 7.6, 9.6, and 
11.6a.m.; and 1.6, 3.6, §.6, 7.6, and 9.6 pm. 

‘Trains Leave Kyoro (up) at 6.46, 8.46, and 10.46 
a.m, ; and 12.46, 2.46, 4.46, 6.46, and 8.46 p.m, 

‘Tuains teavic Orsu (down) at 5.45, 7.45, 9.45, and 

1.45 a.m; and 1.45, 3.45, 5.45, and 7.45 p.m, 

Trains ‘Leave Kyoto (down) at 6.45, 8.45, and 
10,45 a.m, ; and 12.45, 2.45, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 p.n 

Trains ‘teave Osara (down) at 6.25, 8.25, and 
10.25 am.; and 12.25, 2.25, 4.25, 6.25, 8.28, and 
10.25 p.m. 

Faxws—Kobe (o Osaka: First Single, yen 1.00; 
Second do., sen 60 : First Return, yen 1.50; Second do., 
sen 90. Kobe to Kyoto: First Single, yen 2.257 
Second do., yen 1.40: First Return, yer 9.55; Second 
do., sen 2.10, Kobe to Otsu: First’ Single, yen 2.85 ; 
Second do,, ven 1.70: First Return, yen 4.30; Second 
do., yen 2.55. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
Sreamurs Leave the English Hatoba daily at 8.30 
and 1040 a.m., and 1.30 and 4.co p.m.; and leave 


Yokosuka at 7.15 and 11.00 a.m, and 1.30, and 4.00 






























p.m,—Fare, sen 20, 





LATEST SHIPPING, 
——_+——_ 
ARRIVALS, 


Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe 
1ith December,—Hakodate th Decembe 
General —Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Vamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Mahl- 
mann, 12th December,—Kobe ‘roth Decem- 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Sydney, American steamer, 3,400, D. E. 
ticle, 13th December,—San Francisco 20th 

December, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. 
Co. 

Naniwa Kan (14), cruiser, Captain Isobe, 13th 
December,— Korea 8h’ December. 

Sagani Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 13th December,x—Yokosuka Dock 13th 
December, Ballast.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha 

Shidzuoka Maru, Japanese stez 1, Naka- 
sato, 13th Decemer,—Shimizu 12th December, 
General.—Seiry ush: 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, C. Nye, 14th 
December,—Kobe 13th December, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Rose, British schooner, 50, Brassey, 14th Decem- 
ber,—Bonin Islands 5th December, Ballast.— 
Captain. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 14{h 
December,—Yokkaichi 13th December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 356, Kaya, 15th 
December,—Handa 14th December, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Elbe, German steamer, 855, Sass, 15th December, 
“Kobe 14th December, General.—Japanese. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanose steamer, 1,862, G. S. 
Burdis, 15th December,—Yokkaichi 14th De- 
cember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Swain, 15th 
December,—Kobe 14th December, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tukasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
15th December, <obe 7th December, Gene- 
ral—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Surnga Maru, Japanese steamer, 426, Kuga, 16th 

ecember,—Yokkaichi 15th December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Merionethshire, British steamer, 1,245, 
ton, 16th December,—Hongkong th Decem- 
ber, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Haswell, 
17th December,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Mano Maru, Japanese steamer, 550, Pender, 17th 
December,—Yokkaichi 16th December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Young, 
17th December,—Kobe 16th December, Ge- 
neral—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 478, Tamura, 17th 
December,—Yokosuka 17th December, Bal- 
last.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Tamanra Maru, Japanese steamer, 483, Matsu- 
moto, 17th December,—Hachiniohe 16th Dec- 
ember, General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Meru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
Christensen, 17th December,—Hakodate 14th 
December, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 





































































DEPARTURES. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Young, 
13th December,—Kobe, Mails and General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tanais, Vrench sleamer, 1,783, A. Paul, 13th 
December, — Yokosuka Dock, Ballast. — 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Vechigo Maru, Japanese steamer 704, Okuma, 
13th December,—Shimizu, General—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Bentedi, British steamer, 999, J. C. Riddock, 
14th December,— Kobe, General.—Moutilyan, 
Heimann & Co. 

Gharee, British steamer, 1,767, Johnson, 14th De- 
cember,—Kobe, General Adamson, Bell & 
Co. 

Hakodate Maru, Japanese steamer, 346, Inouye, 
1yth December,—Handa, Geneial.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, C. Nye, 14th 
November, — Funakawa, General, — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 559, Pender, 
14th_December,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Stettin, German steamer, 1,815, W 
December,—Hongkong vi 
General H. Aliens & C 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, », Wynn, 14th 
December,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 





























mkers, 14th 
ports, Mails and 
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City of Sydney, American steamer, 4,400) D. BE. 


Fricle, isth December,—Hongkoug, 
and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Mikuni Maru, Japanese steamer, 410, Tancda, 
15th December,—Kobe, Gene eiryusha. 

Naniwa Kan (14), cruiser, Captain Isobe, 15th 
December,— Yokosuka. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 595, Tokito, 
15th December,—Yokkaichi, General—Nip- | 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Mahl- 
mann, 13th’ December,—Kobe, Mails and 
General pon Yusen Kaisha, 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, G. S. 
Burdis, 16th December,—Yokkaichi, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha 

Takasugo Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
16 December,y—Hakndate, Mails and G 
neral.—Nippow Yusen Kaisha, 

Elbe, German steamer, $55, Sass, 17th December, 
—Kobe, General.—Japanese. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese ste 
dine, 17th” December, —Fushiki, 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia. 

Suriga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, K 
December, — Yokkaichi, General. — 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Mari, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
F, Christensen, 17th December, —Kobe, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha 

Menealeh, Vrench steamer, 1,270, C. Benois, 18th 
December,—Hongkong vid Kobe, Mails and 
General.—Messaeries Maritimes Co. 

Parthia, Beitish steamer, 2,03 Brough, 
18th December,—Kobe, General. — Smith, 
Baker & Co. 

Tamauya Maru, Japanese steamer, 483, Matsu- 
moto, 18th December,—Hachinolic, General. 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
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PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED, 





Per Japanese steamer Vamashira Marx, from 















Kobe :—Mrs. Pett-Brown, Mr. Sale, and 5 Japanese 
in cabin; and 3 Japan A 

sr Americ } ney from 
San Franci Mr. and Mis. Geo. G. 
Hudson, Rev. Me. and Mrs. John W. Davis and 
2 children, Rev and Mrs. C.K, 










Messrs. ‘Thomas Jenkins, 
Arthur, He J. Mande, H 
Bike, Miss A. Blake, Miss 
Rezner, Miss S. ‘Tidbail, Mis. M 





Chang Woosang, 
Jo 


Pettus ins! 












Por 





My 
















IE, Bennings, and Miss Clara M. Hess in c 

Per J Tak Maru, from 
Kobe + a, Yuwasa, an 
Kanematsu in cabin; and 57 Japanese in s 


Per Japanese steamer Oni dara, from b 
Messrs. 3. H. Pearson, M. Blum, Osawa, Kuro 
AY jima, ‘Takada, Mayeloshi, 
yashi, mada in cabins 17 Japanese in se- 
cond class; and 190 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Werionethshire, liom Hong- 
kong :—Miss East, Mr. Squire, Mis. Squire, Mr. 
W. Squire, Miss Squire, Wineford Squire, Ruci 
Squire, Margory Squire, and Miss Anuie Raven- 

bins and Messrs. R. Holmes, C. Nielson, 
y, B. Douglas, W. Orr, and D. Jack in 
second clas 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Mar 
Shanghai and ports:—H.E, Governor Kusala, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. V. Drummond, Mi: Felsey, 
Mis. ‘Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. B. Eo Wright, Mrs. 
Asano, Messrs. T. Drager M. Chalmer, Toye, 
Hatoyama, Tamani, Makimura, Ijichi,’ Tong, 
Mudaguchi, Tamamur a taguyes Iain aguchi, and 
Seburi in cabin; and 103 Japanese in steerage. 
































, from 

















Vor London: Mir. T. H. Corlill in cabin, 
Per Japanese steamer Magalo Mart, from 
Kobe:—Mrs. Brokes, Miss Brokes, Rev. 





Bryant, Messrs. K. Asanuma, Y. Shimomura, 
‘Vanii, and Y, Avai in cabin 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanonra Maru, from | 
-H. Iwamura, Mrs. Hori Haru, 
. a Kuma, Milamaa Toshin, Hoti 
Motoi, Nishimura Gendo, Hotiguchi Noburo, and 
o Masasuke in cabin; and 42 Japanese in 
steerage. 











DEPARTED, 
amer I for San Fr 
and Mrs. G.C, Wood, Mr, and Mrs. 
Varn and two dau 
Christian, Me 
Niman, an 
rane. 
Per Brit 
be and Hk 
x, three children, and ser 













ae = 
R. 














Nagas 





hitney, 
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| Rey, J. and Nrs. McNaught, Mrs. Anderson, two 
Vehit , and two infants, Mrs, Wing Yee Woh 
and child, Messrs. ‘T. Hisashige, W. H. Ginjiro, 
S. H. Abbott, AL IT. Collins, Wing Yee Woh, 
w Dok Shun, H. Landan, Prescott, Martin, and 
kichi in cabin; and 7 Chinese, 1 child, and 














Ku 





1 Spaniard in steerage. 
Per German steamer Ste/din, for Hongkong :— 
Dr. Neubaur incabin; and 11 Chinese in steer 





Mrs. Voigt and two children in cabin. 
anese steamer Tukio Maru, for Shang 
ev. and Mrs. J 
and Mrs. G. C. 


Kob 

Per Jai 
|haia ports: 
two chitdien, M 


















Hudson, Mrs. 





| Barthay ig, Miss Rezner, Miss 
Vidivall, ? .'T. Tomicka, S. Ha 
y cer, A. Robinson and son, K 
Shimada, H Mandle, J. ‘I. Pattus, T. O. S. 








Jenkins, H. Boehmer, and ‘T. S. McShane in 
cabins Messrs. M. Hagin, A. Yasui, M. Euisaki, 
{and D. Kubo ia second class; and 9 Japanese in 
steers 

| Per Japanese steamer 











Famashiro Marz, for 
r A. Vasuda, Major G. Asukai, 
jor and Mrs. K. Morinaga, Mrs. Kawasaki 
nd daughter, Mrs. Yokoyama and two children, 
Messrs. 5. Kuroda and Y. Saito in cabin; and 
125 Japanese in steerage. 

Per French steamer Aenealeh, for Hongkong 


Kobe :— 


ny 























vid Kobe:—Mr. Paul Schramm in cabin, 
CARGOES. 
Per B: steamer Thibet, for Hongkong via 





Kobe and Nagasali:—Silk for France 538. bales. 
Ter Japanese steamer Tutio Maru, for Shang: 
nd. ports:—Treasure, & 
Per Jay steamer 














$700.c0. 
ch steamer Meugaleh, for Hongkong 
ik for France, 337 bales. 
















Marn, Cap- 
Kobe the ith 
Wand Westerly 
vck Island 5 ther 

winds and fine wea. 
na the 12th December, at 





M 
aber 





Dece 
winds, and fine we 
to port light Northerly a 
ther, Arrived at Yok 














ican steamer City of Sydney, Captain 
from San Francisco, reports mo- 
J fresh westerly winds, with vatiable and 
weather. 
Japanese steamer Tekasage Marie, Captai 
Brown) reports:—Lelt Kobe the 13th December, 
at noon bad fine weather to Omaisaki; 
thence light N winds and overcast sky 
to Rock Island; thence to port strong, a 
Southerly winds and cloudy weather, Arrived at 
the outer anchorage the 14th December, at 6.30 
p.m. 
pve Japanese steamer Else, Captain Sass, re- 
ports :—Leit Kobe the 1th December, at noon; 
































| had stros e fiom XW. tos ami; thence to 
port light N.N.AV. wind and el her. Arrived 
at Yokohama the 13th Deceni midnight. 





Vhe Japanese str Omi Maru, 
ft Kobe the 14th December, at noon ; had strong 
le: n N.W. Arrived at Yokohama the 15th 
December, at§.30 pm. At 7.30 passed the Stettin 
bound I 

‘The 
Di 





ports — 


















titish steamer Merfonethshire, Captain 
on, reports ;—Left Hongkong the gth Decem- 
t 7 pan; had light N.E, to SE. winds and 





her, 
fine w 












(her to Kuroshima; thence to port strong 
NAW. gale and clear weather. Arrived at Yul: 
hama the 16ih December, at 9.50 a.m. 





nese steamer Fvkohama Maru reports 
—Left Shangliai the rth December, at 10.46 ar 
had moderate northerly breeze and cloudy w 
ther. Arrived at Nagasaki the 13th, at 3.52 a.m. 
and left the same day, at p.m.; lad fine 
weather. Artived at Shimon the rgth, at 
5.40 a.m, and left the same day, at 84 a.m; 





























iresh westerly gale. Arrived at Kobe the 1 
420 a.m, and left the 16th, at 12.17 a.m 
frech westerly breeze and fine clear weather. Ar- 
rived at Yokohama the 17th December, at 4 pam 





‘The Japanese steamer Nagato Mart, Captain 
ung, reports: —Left Kobe the roth December, 

tad strong N.W. and Weste'ly winds 
‘Acrived at Yokohama the r7ih 





































mer Walanonra Mart, ( 
Left Hakodate the 1 
m.; had. strong southerly 
mud ihe vy head sea until 1 p.m; thence 
rate winds with fresh br ne weather, 





ed_al Oginobama the ryth, at 12 
vat (att {strong westerly w 
fine weather, Arrived at Yokohama the 17th De- 
cember, at g.15 a.m, 


le 





















LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
ee ee 
IMPORTS. 


The improvement of last week subsided very 
quickly and a comparatively quiet Market has 
existed since; it seems difficult to account for any 
such sudden changes within a limited period at 
this season of the year when a steady business is 
looked for. 

Yarx.—About 300 bales have been sold during 
[the week, but hardly 50 bales are of English spin- 
ning, the remainder being all Bombay, at a de- 
cline on previous prices. 








Piec 





Corro: Goons.—Sales consists of 3,500 
pieces g Ibs. Shittings, 1,000 pieces 7 Ibs. T.- 
Cloths, 350 pieces ‘Turkey Reds 1,000 pieces Cot- 
ton Italians, 600 pieces Velvet, and 2,000 dozen 
Handkerchief: 














Woot.exs.—2,000 pieces Mousseline de laine, 
450 pieces Italian Cloth, 230 pieces Silk Satins, 
and 2,300 pairs Blankets comprise the sales of 


the week. 
COTTON YARNS. 












































































16/24, Ordinary . $46.50 toa7.50 
216,24, Medivni 28.00 to 28.75 
! 16 2}, Goud to Best. 39.00 to 29.75 
16 24, Reverse 30.00 to 31.00 
28,32, Ordina 30.60 to 30.50 
> 2832, Mein 31,00 to 31.50 
28 32, Good to Hest 31.75 to 3275 
48,42, Medium to Best 34.00 to 3550 
No. 325, Livo-fold 32.50 to 33.50 
No. 425, Lwo-fold 35.00 to 38.50 
No. 208, Bombay. 35.50 to 27.00 
No. 16s, Bombay. 24.75 to 26.25 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay... 22.75. to 24.00 
COPLON PIECE GooDs. 
Grey Shistings—Sit, 184 yds. gg inches $1.70 to 2.05 
Grey Shittings—glh, 34 yds. 45 inches 2.00 to 2.40 
T. Cloth—7th, 24 yauils, ya inches 1.42h to 52h 
o Shitting—12 yards, 4) inches... 1.55 to 1.00 
“Assorted, 24 yards, joinches... 1.70 to quo 
laliansand Satteens Wack, 32 raw va 
s twee 8.07 tO O44 
Kede—i2 lo ath, 24 yards 30 inna 
inche 1.10 lo 120 
Turkey Reds—aj to 3th, 24 yards, se 
inches 1.35 lo tao 
Tuakey Reds—3} to 4lhy ayy ds ‘30 
inches... 1.79 to 2.10 | 
Velvets—llack, 35 yatds, 22 inches...... 6.00 to 650 
Victoria Lawns, 1a yards, 42-3 inches... 0,60 to 0.30 
Faliachelas, 12 yanis, 43 inches 135 to 2.05 
WOOL, 
Plain Osleans, 4o-42 yards, ¥ $4.00 to 5.50 
Figuved Orleaus, 2g-31 yatds, 3rinches. 3.25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, 40 yards, 32 inches 0.30 to 0.29) 
Mousseline de Lanve-Crape, 24 yards, 
31 inches sisiatcat BAGS LE Gut 
Mossseline de Laine Bees ents 
ches 0.20 Io 0.2 
ne de Laine—Vuren, 2asands, : 
ches 0.30 to 0.40 
Cloths—titots, $4.@ soinches.- 0.35 to O45 
Clotls—Hresidents, 5412 56 inches... 0.50 to 0.60 
Clotis—Union, 54 @ soanches wus 0.40 to 0.60 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 6 teat, 
per th. os7ito o44 





METALS. 
Quiet reigns supreme. 


Dealers are apparently 
fully supplied and require no fresh supplies at 
present. Probably there will be no move until alter 


New Year. Quotations unchanged. 









Pan ricer i 
Flat Bars, 4 inch - $2.40 to 245 ' 
Flat Bars, } inch 2.50 to 2.00 
Round and square u 2.45 to 2.60 
Nailrod, assot ted 2.40 to 2.50 
Nailed, small size 2.50 to 2.00 
Wire Nuile, assorted .. 4:50 to 5.50 
Lin Dates, per box... 5.30 to 5.50 
Pig lron, No. 3 117} to 1.20 





KEROSENE, 
Holders have gained their point, at least tem 
porarily, and business has been done on the basis 


of the undernoted quotations. 
Jhas been considerably above ours, but recent 
! 





The Kobe market 
artivals have weakened things there and dealers 
hope for the same advantage here by and bye 
Meanwhile, the market in Tékyd reported 
strong, and for the present there is no sign of lower 


prices here. 









Devoe... + $1.80 to 1.85 
Comet. 17s to178 
Stella 





1.70 to 1.72 
SUGAR, 


‘There has been a very large business done in all 
grades, but at declining prices, particularly so for 
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Brown Takao, The total sales reach 12,000 picul 
and consist almost entirely of Formosa soits. 
lowing are prices now ruling. 











ran ricur 
White Refined » $5.10 to 7.00 
Manila... +460 to 3.80 
Daitong and Swatow 3.00 03-30 
Brown Takao. 3:50 to4.55 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 
Our last issue was of the roth instant, since 


which date we have had much less doing. Settle- 
ments by foreigners diving the week reach 400 
piculs, divided thus :—Hanks 50 piculs, Filatures 
and Rereels 230 piculs, Kakeda 20 piculs, Naga- 
hama Wo piculs. In addition to these figures 
Direct shipments count for 100 piculs, making a 
grand total for the interval since last report of 500 
piculs. 

As noted before, the principal business has again 
been for Lyons, high prices being paid for fine-size 
Silk of good quality. The news from New York 
do not improve in tone, although all agree in saying 
that things will be better there after New Year, 
still it would seem that buyers are not justified in 
paying all that sellers choose to ask. The last 
day ot so dealers are in some instances a little 
casicr, although we must leave quotations un- 
changed. Altogether the week contrasts boldly with 
the same period last year, when the boom of No 
vember, 1885, was renewed and very heavy settle- 
ments were again made. ‘True, prices now are 
very different to what they were then, and many 
exporters think that we are about at the top notch 
now. 

Supplies continue on a free scale—being just 
about double the settlements—and the present 
Stock is fully 10,400 piculs of all descriptions. 
‘There have been two mail departures with Raw 
Silk during the interval. The American and En 
glish mail steamers both left on the morning of the 
Tith instant, the Belyic taking 610 bales for the 
U.S. Markets, while the Zeheran carried 538 bales 
chiefly for Lyons. ‘These departures bing the 
total Export to date up to 15,008 piculs against 
11,022 last year and 12,981 at same date in 1884. 

Hauks.—Vhe business done consists of one con- 
siderable parcel of Shinsie Maribuso entered at 
$685. No trade in other kinds, the holders being 
quite impracticable ; some of them profess a desire 
to be moving but, when it comes to the rub, insist 
on geiting their own figures. 

Filatures—As hinted above, the chief trade has 
Deen in fine Silks destined for Europe, and prices 
somewhere near $80 have been ficely paid f 
decent quality. Among the transactions we no- 
tice Jnuse, Miyata-gumi, and similar marks 
at 8800, Uren and Osi sorts at $790, with fine 
Koshu at $780 ot $770. 

In kinds suitable for the U.S. Markets very: 
little has been doing, only one purchase Kaimeisha 
at the extravayant figure of $795 having been 
booked. 

Re-reels—A fair amount passing herein, all 
grades participating a little. Prices have ranged 
from $780 for prime Chickibu down to $60 for 
common Goshu. A few parcels Jwate settled 
at $730. 

Kakeda.—Small doings, consisting of one parcel 
good medium silk at $720, Prices in this branch 
of the market are quoted slightly easier, but there 
is a decided scarcity of purchasers. 

Sundries —Quite a tun upon coase kinds, about 















































too piculs Nayahama finding a buyer at from 
$460 to $510 according to grade. 
gvorations, 
Hanks—No. 1} " " Nom, 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) .. Nom, 
No. 2 (Joshu)..... $480 to 690 
—No. 24 (Shinshu) G70 to bso 


Yo. 24 (Josh) 650 to 660 
Y 640 to 645 
620 to 630 
600 to 610 

60 to $70 
S10 to $20 
780 to 7 














3 deniers . 

313/15, 14/16 deniers 
4, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 
2 10)15 deniers 

2, 14/13 deniers 
3, 14/20 deniers 
shu and Oshu) B 
13/15) 14/16 des 
0. 14, 13/16, 14/7 deniers ... 


Filatures—No, 



















Filatures—No. 
Tilatures—No, 
latures—No. 





750 to 760 
730 to 740 
7r0 to 720 
770 to 780 
750 to 760 
730 to 740 














2, 14/18 deniers ss... Fio to 720 
‘0. 3, 14/20 deniers. 880 to 690 
760 to 7 
740 to 7! 
Kakedas—No. 2 720 to 730 
Kakedas—No. 2} 700 to j10 





Kakedas—No. 3. 
Kakedas—No. 3) 
Kakedas—No. ¢ 
Oshu Sendai—No. 2} 


Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 640 to 650 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 570 to 590 
Sodai—No. 24 
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750 to 760 


Export Tables, Raw Silk, to 17th Dec., 1886:— 
Season 1846-87. 
» Bars. 
Europe D3 
iNeeaes 













Taal oe (Tete ES 
Piculs 15,003 
Settlements and Direct 171800 


Expert from ast July 


Stock, 17th December... 10,400 











Available suppliestodate 27,00 


WASTE SILK. 

A big revival in this department, and settlements 
for the week amount to 1,500 piculs, distributed 
thus :-—Cocooris 400 piculs, Voshi 600 piculs, Kibiso 
450 piculs, Sundries 50 piculs. No Direct export 

ig the last seven days. 

fhere has been a large daily business at full 
rates, Continental buyers rushing. manfally 
the breach and freely paying the prices asked by 
holders ; and all kinds of Waste have participated 
in the trade with the single exception of Muwata 
All thought of weakness has now passed away, and 
in spite of fair supplies the Stock is reduced to 
9,200 picul 

The 2 took nothing, but the P. and O 
steamer Yehevan, of the 11th, had 116 bales, all for 
the South of Europe. Export to date is now 13,151 
piculs, against 8,397 piculs last year, and 14,929 in 
1884 

Cocoons.—A grand awakening herei 
running entirely on Tama sorts costi 
to $70 per picul. Stock in this class is now down 
to 10) piculs, no good quality remaining. 


























sorts at from $155 to $160. A little done also in 
fine Foshe and Bushu at near S160. Foshu as- 
ciihas been done in big lines at $124 first cost, 
Oshu and Filature kinds are apparently 
ach of buyers at present. 

transactions all round, 
1» Oshte $135, Mino 











Kibiso.—Considerable 


Filature sorts bringing $15 
3, Foshi 885 to $75. 
widries.—Business done confined to Neri, in 
which regular transactions at about $30 per picul 
for uncleaned cargo. 
quoratioxs, 

-oons—Good to Best 
ilature, Rest ... 
ilature, Good 
ture, Medium 
ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 

hinshu, Best...... 
rsh, Good 




























$185 to 190 
160 to 170 
140 to 150 | 
80 to 100 

140 to 

130 ton}, 

120 to 12 




















>—Bushu to 160 
—Joshu, F to1so 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good 420 to 130 


iu, Ordinary. 
Kibiso—Filature, Bes! selected 
Kibiso—Vilature, Seconds 
Kihisa—Oshu, Good to Best 
jnshu, Best 
ond... 
nl to Fair 





tio tort 
150 to16 








100 to 
g» to 
55 to 






so—Joshu, 





so—foshu, Middling to Common 3 to 6s 
ea = Machete, Goadensnce cen: Sui 
so—Hachoji, Medium to Low soto 4 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common. 30 to 2c 
Mawata—Good to Best. Nom. 250 to.265 


Export Table, Waste Sill, to 17th Dec., 1 





























Stason 1886-87, 185.56, 1aRY-85, 
Piers. Picco, Bieta 

Waste Sill... 7183 12,817 | 
Pieted Cocoons «. aig 2012 
p 13,151 8,307 14,929 
IWlementsand Direct 1 NEN. mews, nev 
xport from ist July 10? V3y150 90 
Stock, 17th December... 9,200 7,000 3,400 
Available suppliestodate 25,8c0 20,150 22,300 





Exchange has been rather an uncertain 
quantity during the week, there being hardly 
cough business to sustain rates. Quotations areas 
follows—possibly some Bankers might shade them 
a little, while others make a show of stiength:— 
Lonpos, 4 m/s, Credits, 3/4}; Documents, 
6 mis., Credits, 3/42; Documents, 3 
New York, 30 djs. G. $80}; 4m/s., G. $3 
Panis, 4 10/s., fes. 4.22; © m/s. fes. 4.25. Do- 



































par with silver. 
nated Sill Stock, 17th December, 18: 
Raw. nevis. Ware nevis, 
iS on 2,400 | Pierced Coco 100 
e & Re-reels. 5, N, 3,600 





1550 
1,750 











Soo 

Taysaam Ki 200 

Total piculs......10,400 | 
TEA. 

Buyers have not dealt in Tea so estenively: as 
| during last week, but on the whole transactions have 
been fairly good for the time of year, the volume 
of pyrchases amounting to 1,800 piculs, comprising 


gle 


into | i 


all descriptions of leaf now on offer, ‘The market 





nye made at the clove, 
ions point to a business till alter 
ys. ‘The steamship Moray lett Kobe for 
ation on the 5th instant, with 74,600 Ibs. 
for New York only. ‘The Belgie took 11,939 lbs. 
for New York, 30,233 Ibs. for Chicago, 81,870 Ibs, 
for San Francisco, and 25,678 Ibs. for Canada, 
total 149,720 pounds. ‘The steamship Ghazes tool 
99,930 ibs. for Canada only on the 14th insiant. 
Common... 
Good Common . 







































EXCHANGE, 


Foreign Exchange has been wesk and fluctuat- 
and is not particularly steady at the close. 
ing—Pank Billson demand b 
ing—Dank 4 months’ sight 
ing—Private 4 months’ sight. 
rivate 6 months? sight 
nk sight... 


vate 6 mon! 












ong—Private 10 days’ sigh! 
hai—Rank sight. 
—Vrivate 10 days? s 
—Rank Bills on dei 
Private 30 cays’ sight... 
Ranke Hills on deman: 
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“THE CHINESE TIMES.” 


or about the 15th of November, 1836, 
will be published, at Tientsin, the First 
Number’ of “TIE CHINESE TIMES, 
Weexty Newsrarer in the Excrist Lancuace. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
For 3 months 
For 6 months 
For 12 months... . Faseses 
TERMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS : 
For 1 inch, Single Column, each insertion $1.00 
For 1 inch, Double Column, each ins‘on. $2.00 
For 1 Triple, each insertion . . 83.00 


Tr 

















CTION OF AN IncH TO CounT As onE INCH. 





AL TERMS FOR CONTRACT ADVERTISEMEN 





rs. 
For further Particulars, apply to 
KELLY & WALSH, LIMITED, 
Shanghai; or to 
YTSIN PRINTING Co., 
Tientsin, 


THE TIE 





Gins. 
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NOW READY, 


Demy 16 mo., limp, 
SOME JAPANESE, VERBS,” being a 
short but valuable Treatise on the use of 
Javanese Verbs of Savine, Sreakine, TELLING, 
&e., with their related Nouns. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
To be obtained at the Office of the Fapan 


Wail, or. W: jimited. 
Mi ait LEE ‘ALSH, Limited 
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POWDER. 
POWDER. 
POWDER. 
POWDER. 


KEATING'S, 
KEATING'S 
KEATING'S 
KEATING'S 


KILLS BUGS, 
FLEAS, 
MOTHS, 
BEETLES, 
THIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS 





Lis 
MOINS IN FUR 





and every other species of 





insect. Sportsmen find this invaluable for de- 
stroying fleas in their dogs, as also ladies for their 
pet dogs. 


THIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT 
a SALE that it has tempted others to vend a so-called 
article in imitation, ‘The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED 
that packages of the genuine powder bear the autos 
graph of LHOMAS KEATING. Sold in Bottles. 


KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATINGS WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATINGS WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 




















APU 
pearance 
admini 
or THR 
reparation, and is esp! 
in Bottles, by all Druggist 
Proprietor-—THOMAS KEATING, London, 
October, 1886. 26 ins. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


SWEETMEAT, both in ap- 
27 a most agreeable method of 
ettain remedy for INTESTINAL, 
It is a periectly safe and mild 
jally adapted for Children. Sold 












PERSONS suifering from weal or debilitated constitu 

tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is “Health for all.” The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maintained by the use of 


these Pills. 
Six SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled The Nile ‘Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—"I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway's Pills, ‘These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients which satishes them 
of their value.” 

















YARROW’S 


SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 26 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 IN! 





SHES OF WATER 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 





Macninery construcrrp ror Boats Burt aproan, 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


ANDREW & JAMES- STEWART, Limitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS OP 


WROUGHT IRGH WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 


LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 


COAST 


Convorate Mann. 


STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &c., &c. 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
April 10, 1886. 





FOR LOCOMOTIY: BOILERS, 


TRON PIPRS. 


Ofices:~41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL RAILS, PLATES, 


ANGLES, TEES, 
‘1EE-BULBS, Z-BARS, CHANNELS, 





And other Sprctat Sections; also, Forcincs 


and Cast 


THE STEEL COMPANY of SCOTLAND, 


Liniten, 
150, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 











SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all ki It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
tions, curing. skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
lished in 1371) says—‘I had with me a quantity of {Yollo- 
way’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last 
a tea spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any ian 
tity of peas, and the demand became so great that 
obliged to lock up the small remaining ” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World. 


May rst, 1885. 
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Ni AND CHEAPEST 
NEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK, FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 

Sale, 8,000,000 Jars. 


Invaluable for India as 
siz an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 

\, Keeps wood in the hottest 
and for any 





by informed that 
who are able to uiter the Climates, 


enuineni length of time. 





“TIESIG'S EXTRACT OF HEAD Co, Linited, Forchurch Avenue, London, Eneland, 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDE 
No notice will be taken uf anonymous correspondence, 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ Japan 
WEEKLY Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, nct for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Eprror, 
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DEATH. 
At Yokohama, on the 2ist December, ALEXANDER W. 
Guenste, aged 42 years. 








SUMMARY OF NEW. 








Viscount Tort was appointed the 17th instant 
Vice-Consul at Honolulu. 





Proressor Yatane, of the Imperial Universi 
is to be appointed President of the Kunmoa-in, 





Tur Middle School in Fukushima Prefecture 
was destroyed by fire the 18th instant at 1 p.m. 





Viscount Orane, Counsellor, was appointed the 
6th instant to the Japanese Legation in London. 


Tur Communications Department will est 
an Administration Office at Hakodate ear 
spring. 

Tue prospectus and constitution of the Society 
for the Promotion of Ladies’ Education have 


been published. 


‘Tue funeral of Mrs. Kusaka, wife of the Prefect 
of Nagasaki, took place the 22nd instant and 
wis largely attended. 











Mr, Sima Zexyrno, manager of the Second 
National Bank at Yokohama, died suddenly the 
17th instant, at 2 a.m. 


Mr 





Mort, of the Government Railways, left for 
ami the 17th instant to report the condition 





of the woiks on the Tokaido line. 


Turrty wealthy residents of Mito, 


Digitized by 





araki Pre- 














fecture, have made an application to the Local 
Government Office in regard to the construction 
of the Mito-Koyama railway. 


Tun Riujo Kan, with thirty cadets of the Naval 
College, will leave Shinagawa Bay the rsth 
January next for Honolulu. 


Eicureen clauses in the revised military penal 
code will be completed before January next and 
put in force in March following. 


Tue Conference on Treaty Revision held its 
t7th meeting on the 22nd instant. Its next 
meeting is fixed for Jannary Sth. 





A PERSISTENTLY circulated rumour to the effect 
that Great Britain had ceded Port Hamilton to 
ina, turns and to be quite untrue. 





Owrxe to the increase of freight from Kobe to 


Osaka, special trains ran on the Kobe-O: 





ka, 


line from the 11th ultimo till the 25th ultimo. 





Tur opening ceremony of the Shimada Bank, 
vhich has been re-established by the Shima 
Company at Kyéto, took place the r2th instant, 








Mr. Naranara, President of the Japan Railway 
Company, left the capital the 21st instant to 
t the works on the Utsunomiya-Shirakawa 
line. 





Tie opening ceremony of the Numata School 
in Joshu, which was established lately by Mr. 





"| Toki and other gentlemen, took place the 17th 


instant. 


Mayor Kusust, an artillery officer, was ordered 

the zoth inst. to accompany Major-Generals 
|Nogi and Kawakami to Europe on an ollicial 
mission, 





Tur Naval College will close the 28th instant 
and re-open the Sth January. The Military 
| College will close the agth instant and re-open 
the 4th proximo. : 


«Ax earthquake was felt in the capital the 21st 
instant at 3h. 7m, 2s. a.m; the direction was 
South and North, the horizontal motion being 
very slight, 





Tus Stores Department of the Arscnal has re- 
cently disposed of a large number of snider rifles 
toa licensed dealer in fire-arms, who proposes 


to send them to Shanghai. 





Mayors Kato, Mayepa, and Svzvxt, who had 
been in Tsushima on official business, arrived at 
Nagasaki the 2oth instant and will take the first 
steamer for the capital. 

















| Mr. Saxurar NOxax, Chief Secretary of the Im- 
perial Houseliold, was appointed, the 76th in- 
stant, Chief Accountant in connection with the 
| lmperial visit to KyOto next year. 





\ xumper of cle of the various bureaux in 
the Home Offic 


fice were presented with 
nioney the oust instant in recognition of services 





a sum of 








rendered during the y 





j Mr. Tanaka Tstrvxicur arrived at Yokohama 





S 


da| 


te 8th instant in the A/asashige Maru from the | 


O08 





Bonin Islands on a visit to the capital, with re- 


ference to the salt industry in the islands. 


Tue Customs revenue collected at Nagasaki in 
the month of November last was yen 11,189.49, 
as compared with yen 12,813.79 during the 
same period last year. 





Proressor Matsuwara, of the Imperial Univer- 
sity, will leave the capital about the 25th instant 
for Boshu ona mission from the Agricultural 
and Commercial Department. 


Tue medical examination of those who are 
liable to conscription in the capital was com- 
pleted the r&th instant, and the drawing will 
take place the 25th instant. 


Mr. Marsu Seyjiro has consented to accept 
the post of President in the Tokyd Law Associa- 
tion, to which he was elected at the meeting which 
took place the gth instant for that purpose. 


Iv is stated that the Nippon Yusen Kaisha has 
had an intimation from the Government that the 
Lekohama Maru will be chartered in connec- 
tion with the Imperial visit to Kydto next spring. 








AccorpinG to statistics compiled by the Home 
Department, the number of cholera cases 
throughout the country up to the 9th December 
was 154,373; and of these 101,6y5 terminated 
fatally. 





Parxce Saxjo, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
will give an entertainment the 25th instant at 
the Rokumei Kan to members of the Imperial 
family as well as all Ministers of State and fo- 
reign representatives, 


Lreut-Gexerat Count Yamagata, Superinten- 
dent of the Temporary Board for the Construc- 
tion of Fortresses, had a conference the 2ist 
instant with the committee and officers of the 
General Staff Office. 


‘Tue removal of the Naval College to Hiro- 
shima Prefecture, which was fixed to take place 
about May or June next, will not now take place 
before December, owing to delay in the con- 
struction of the new buildings. 





Mr. Yosutpa, Vice-Minister of State for the 
Agricultural and Commercial Department, has 
| consented to accept the office of honorary mem- 
[ber of the Agricultural Improvement Associa- 


tion of San Francisco. 





Tie Metropolitan Police Office presented sums 
| varying from yen 1 Lo yem 100 the 18th inst. to 
all medical practitioners in the rural and urban 
| divisions who rendered services during the pre- 
| valence of cholera this year. 





| Marguts Toxuparyt, President of the Peerage 
Bureau, notified the 18th instant that all Peers 
and others who hold official rank will pay their 
respects to HIM, the 





peror in the Palace 
oth, or 31st instant. 





Vick-A Kapayama, Vice-Mini- 


stepri@frSitedon, the Navy, 
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munications Department the 17th instant in 
order to make enquiries as to the construction 
of a telegraphic line between Nagasaki and the 
Admiralty Office at Saseho. 





Tue vessels cleared at Kuchinotsu in Novem- 
ber, coal laden, were :—Japanese steamers, 5 ; 
British steamers, 3 ; Norwegian steamer, 1 ; and 
one Japanese and one British sailing vessel, the 
whole tonnage being 8,755. 


Nortricatioxs under the Imperial Sign Manual 
relating to the Conscription Law, Disciplinary 
Regulations, Insular Militia, Temporary Forti- 
fication Board, and Insular Militia for T'su- 
shima, have been promulgated. 








Mr. Yajraa Saxuro, President of the Tokyd 
Electric Company, accompanied by Mr. Fujioka 
Ichisuke, will leave Japan before the end of this 
month for Europe with the object of investigat- 
ing electric lighting in foreign countries. 


A SPECIAL meeting was held the 2oth instant in 
the Law Compilation Bureau with reference to 
the proposed establishment of a Fine Art Bu- 
reau. Mr. Yamao, President, and a number 
of counsellors and secretaries were present. 


Tus Tsukuba Kan, which is at present under- 
going repairs in the Yokosuka Dockyard, will 
be fitted as a surveying vessel in connection 
with the Hydrographical Bureau and as a 
training vessel for foreign waters. 





Tue scheme for the construction of a tramway 
from Tsunohazu station to Ome, in Kanagawa 
Prefecture, has been given up, and the residents 
in the latter district are making arrangements 
for the laying of a railway along the route 
selected for the tramway. 


A meEmorraL submitted some time ago to the 
Government, as to the defence of Tsushima, by 
Lieut.-Colonel Yabuki, Assistant Commissioner 
of the Engineering Bureau, has been adopted 
by the authorities consequent upon the recent 
visit of Counts Ito, Oyama, and Yamada, and 
investigations are at present being made as to 
the estimated expense of the works. 





H.I.M. Tur Enperor, accompanied by Marquis 
Tokudaiji, Grand Chamberlain of the Imperial 
Household, visited the Fuliage Park the 17th 
instant, and witnessed a display of horseman- 
ship by students who have been instructed in 
the Japanese style of equitation by Mr. Maruoka, 
an affaché of the Imperial Household. The 
Emperor returned to the Palace at 4 p.m. 


Tue Import trade has not been brisk. Yarns 
have been quiet and not readily disposed of 
at late rates, while a better tone prevails in 
regard to Piece-goods, though prices have 
been mostly in favour of buyers, and Wool- 
lens have been in moderate request, ‘The 
Metal trade continues in the fecble condition 
reported for some time past, and transactions 
are barely suflicient to make quotations reliable. 
There has been but little fresh business in Kero- 
sene, and the market is firm; clearances have 
been good, but buyers do not appear anxious 
to deal at present, preferring to work off lat 
purchases and await The 
trade has not been great, but several sn 
parcels have changed hands aggregating 6,0°¢ 
Of 


on'y seen a dribbling daily 


events. 








piculs—mostly Brown sorts—at late rates. 
I Silk las 
business, and during the past week 
have far exceeded purchases, 
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Waste Silk 
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kinds, the transactions put thro 
mostly 


y having been 


for Europe. Favourable news froin 


America have given a 
but the s 


fillip to the Tea trade, 
ock of leaf is not great, and the higher 
grades are scarce. Foreign 
clining and weak. 
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NOTES. 











We are sorry that Captain Drake has undertaken 
his own defence in the columns of a local news- 
paper; sorry because, though his lever may 
help to exonerate himself, it represents the 
events of the shipwreck in a more discreditable 
light than ever. 
compressed into half a dozen words—his crew 
refused to obey him. A number of the men 
took their departure in the port life-boat, in 
total disregard of the captain's remonstrances 
against their selfish behaviour. The majority 
of those who were still available seated them- 
selves in the port pinnace and refused to leave 
her for the purpose of rescuing the passengers. 
The captain detained this b 
sible by holding the fall, and finally took his 








as long as pos- 


place in her when the ship was on the point of 
what Captain Drake 
He tells us that, with the exception of 
the first second and third mates and the boat- 
swain, there was nota man in the Normanton 
sufficiently humane, or sulliciently obedient, to 
It 
is a very ugly account, and we sincerely wish 
that Captain Drake could have advanced some 
plea le 
under him, 





sinking. That is, in brie 


says. 





assist in saving the twenty-five passengers. 





s disgraceful to those who were serving 
At the same time, we are bound 
to confess that we can detect no discrepancies 
between this story and the evidence adduced 
before the Court. On the contrary, a corre- 
spondent of the Micki Nichi Shimbun pointed 
out, some time ago, that™the facts as we then 
knew them, lent themselves readily to very 
nearly such a construction; namely, that the 
ship's peril had been at first und 





stimated ; 
that when the full extent of the danger became 
apparent, a species of panic ensued; that the 
master lost control of the crew, and that every 
one took care of himself. 
count, however, does not indicate the existence 


The captain's ac- 


of any absorbing panic, but depicts rather a 
state of undisciplined selfishness 
would fain discredit. There is one discrepancy 
Captain Drake says that, when he 
was standing by the forward tackle of the port 
pinnace, he thought that the starboard life-boat 
had been lowered and gone. 


which we 


in the story. 





Yet, in endea- 
vouring to explain the unwillingness of the pas- 
sengers to enter the boats, he avers that ‘they 





must have known that one of them had already 
Why must the passengers have 
known what the Captain adinits that he did net 
himself ‘3 


capsized.” 

know? It would be unjust, however, 

to attach too much importance to a trifling in- 

coherence of this nature. 
* 

Captain Drake's hypothesis that the Japar 

passengers supposed the ship to be hard and fast 





se 


ona rock,and did not in 





agine that she would 
he completely submerged, is nit 
incredible, though we lav 


passengers 


absolutely 
enever befuie heard 


undertakir 








y 


unanimous to fom 


conclusions forthemelves, and to act upon then 





with obstinate tesuludon, Inthe face of thefactthat 


the officers and crew of the ship were proceediy 


le If the 





a wholly different assumption, 


The story he tells may be| 











¥ : | 
continues in good demand at full rates for best) passengers knew that one of the boats had 


‘capsized, they must have known also that the 
other boats were leaving the vessel, and that 
everyone who might have been supposed to 
understand the situation was hastening to leave 
jin them. Is it at all likely that twenty-five 
persous, the great majority of whom were not 
seafaring folks, would have thus deliberately 
preferred their own judgment to the active 
evidence of experts whose business it was to 
| know all about the condition of the ship? 
| Ce 

[have made the boats seem untrustworthy, as 
Captain Drake suggests. 





inly the boisterous state of the sea may 


But if the passengers 
were calm enough to reason that, the vessel 
being ashore, it was safer to remain by her 
than to trust themselves in the boats, they ouglit 
also to have observed that the risk from which 
they shrank was preferred by the officers and 
men, whose profession made them the better 
We cannot think that Captain Drake's 
explanation of the behaviour of the Japanese 
But 
that he himself was animated by the best possible 
intentions, and that they were frustrated by the 
disobedience and pusillanimity of his crew, is a 
version which we have no just grounds to 
None the less is it strange that this 
defence, instead of being set up in Court when 
its truth er untruth might have been established, 
was reserved until after a patient and perfectly 
dispassionate trial had resulted in a verdict of a 
very different nature, The jury agreed to lay 
the blame on Captain Drake. Captain Drake 
seeks to shift it to the shoulders of his crew. 
We wish there was some other way out of the 
miserable business. 


judges. 


passengers is by any means satisfactory. 








disered 








Wuatever opinions may be entertained re- 
garding Mr. Mueller’s theories and beliefs, he 
stands forth as one of the interesting figures of 
modern England. The home mission work 
which he has accomplished in Bristol merits 
warm eulogy from all who love their species, 
Ilis name is indeed, ahousehold word, wherever 





philanthropic efforts are known and appreciated. 
Piety and unbelief alike must join hands in 
paying respect to the man, even when the spirit 
of criticism is evoked by the explanation he 
himself gives of his system. To depend wholly 
on the efficacy of prayer, to trust entirely to 
the actual intervention of the Unseen, in main- 
taining an enterprise where bread and clothes 
and fuel are daily necessities, is a system which 
when promulgated does not commend itself to 
the ordinary mind. 





If any other premiss can 
satisfy the conclusion of successful results, it is 
certain that such a premiss will be preferred to 
the astonishing claim of Mr, Mueller. The 
sceptic desires to see the man, and to discover 
whether there is that in his personality which 
will help to a solution of the interesting question, 


* 
* 


* 

Mr. Mueller is now an old man of eighty-one 
years, but hale and active still. When he as- 
cends the platform it is noticeable that the hand 
of time, though it has dimmed his eye and hol- 
lowed his check, has not yet quite blanched his 
hair. lis have a foreign 
German sound of ¢4, the German sound of 
Tut they come from the heart, and breathe 
such a spirit. of sincerily and simple faith that 
the hearer is fascinated. For sizty-one years 
and one month, since the long distant 1825, he 


words ring—the 








tells us he has been a converted man, and has 
‘Deéyilengayeatyin Christian work, Three years 
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and a half passed before he obtained a com- 
plete insight into the way of salvation, but since 
then, since the summer of 129, he has, with a 
complete renunciation of his will to the Deity, 
worked wholly for God's glory. And certainly 
he has worked for the good of his species. The 
pleasures and vanities of the world are evident]; 
nothing to the good man. He has his mind 
fised on one object, and reminds us of the 
words of Burns — 





A correspondence fixed with Heaven 
Is sure a noble anchor, 


Add to such singleness of mind and evident 
energy of frame a capacity for organization 
and an administrative taculty, and the problen 
of his success seems solved. Those «bo be- 
come acquainted with the man, his aims, and 
his work, must afterwards feel that in entrusting 
their alms to him, they are rea//y giving to the 
poor and lending to the Lord. His prayers have 
certainly been answered by some means, but 
the humility of the man makes him oblivious to 
the abiding influence of his own personality in 
bringing about the results. Whatis obtained 
wrought uncon 
ellence in it, impossible under the reverse 














jously has a peculiar flavour 





of es 
conditions. Pleasure made into an end corrupts 
forthwith into exnuf. The man who tries to 
please generally offends by patronising, and the 








lurking smile of self-satisfaction will destroy 
the effect of the most kil * Not f 
did it, it was an answer to prayer,” is a sentence 
which, when uttered sincerely, about worldly 





ing charms. 


success, will win the respect and trust of the 

hearer. 

ten thousand ; such an one Mr. Mueller seems to 

be. What the complete Bible from Genesis to 

Exodus, and from Matthew to the Book of 

Revelation, is to him, what prayer is to him, 
t 


Its utterer is likely to be only one in 











they cannot well Le to men of a different per- 
sonality. ‘The character of the man, the peculia: 
excellence of his work, and the rooted beliefs 


which are so dear to him, cannot be dissevered. 











Tue lear 
animously publish a note with regard to the dis- 
solution of the } Conference. Judging 
from an obvious identity of language in certain 
parts of the announcement, and from its tone 
of assurance, we are disposed to think that it is 
credence. The follow- 
ing is its substance. The Conference had held 
thirty-nine mectings altogether up to November 
15th, on which day the Japanese Commissioners 
proposed to produce witnesses rebutting the 
ence of the Chinese in respect of the affair 
of August 13th. But the Chinese Commis- 
sioners refused to assent to this proposal, on 
the ground that the Japanese witne: 
been already examined, their re-examination 
would involve endless delay. At the same 
time the Chinese proposed that the number of 
witnesses to be called by both sides with re- 
ference to the fiacas of the 15th August should 
to be 


ing vernacular journals of TOkyd un- 








Nagas 


entitled to exceptional 











e 








s having 





be limited, and, further, that the time 
devoted to the investigation of the latter disturb- 
ance should be defined. The Japanese Com- 
missioners, however, declined to agree to th 
since it would, they maintained, be practically 








impossible to limit either the number of wit- 
nesses called or the number of days spent in 
examining them if the object of the invest 
tion was really to elicit the truth. 
both sides applied totheir respective Govemments 





for further instructions, and the Conference 
eanwhile, the 





was temporarily suspended. 
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|sion of the Conference, and announced 








Minister of State for Foreign Affairs had several 
sterviews with the Chinese Representative in 
!6k)0, and a prospect of a satisfactory settle- 
mient had almost become discernible, when the 
Chinese Representative intimated the receipt of 
i request from his Government for the dissolu- 
that the 
auther management of the affair had been en- 
rusted to Li Chung-tang. The Conference was 
recordingly disolved, and things reverted to 
licir original position. 
ee 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun discussses this 

e of the complication in a moderate and 





ensible strain, 





It approves the proposal of 
tue Japanese Commissioners to call rebutting 
testimony with respect to the affair of August 
13th, since the trouble on that day was the 
proximate cause of the more serious fracas of 
the rgth, and it condemns as quite inconsistent 
with the ends of justice the proposal of the 
Chinese to limit the number of witnesses and 
of days. Our contemporary compares the 
conference to a law court without a jud 
and is not surprised that the Governments of 
the two countries have scen the advisability of 
sewing the matter otherwise. The public is 
warned against supposing that the complica- 








ional character. 
“We have entire confidence,” says the Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun,“ that the course adopted by 
our Government will be proper and prudent. 
But should China seek to magnify the complica- 


tion has assumed an inter, 








and to thrust it, in defiance of usage and 








japan wid know how to proceed. Among all 
however, Li Chung-tang 
liberal 





Oriental statesm 
entertains tl and enlightened 
lle to be betrayed 
into any ill-considered line of conduct. Our 
readers had r patiently observe China's 
behaviour and suspend judgment until the 
negotiations are concluded. 


12 Most 


views. is not likely 


bette 


the Japanese nation to incur the ridicule of 
the world by expressing gidd 
hhibitin 





opinions or ex- 








this sort. 
* 


It seems to us—Yapan Mail—that the dis- 
solution of the Conference is very far from be- 
ing a matter of regret. We never could discern 
any possible good which was likely to be evolved 
from the deliberations of a body so anomalous 
and so powerless for practical purposes. ‘The 
evidence by the Commissioners 
might have to enlighten the two 
Governments as to their real positions, but 
viriually useless so” far 
as concerned the ends of justice. There is 
no concealing the fact that the Japanese Go- 
vernment made a mistake in consenting to 
China's proposal for the appointment cf com- 











cullected 
helped 


must have been 





sioners, and seeing that Japan had every- 
thing to gain, the former may congratulate 
herself that she is able to revert to the 
original position, especially on the motion 
of China. It is also a fair inference that the 
ation of the negotiations to the Viceroy Li 
means at least a willingness on the part of the 
Middle Kingdom to come toan amicable setile- 
ment, Japan asks for nothing beyond the justice 
which she is herself prepared to 














rele, 








cute ayainst 





such of her own people as may be shown to 
have been in the Tt should not be 


difficult to satisfy her 


wrong. 











Tue Nichi Micht Shimbun of the 17th instant 
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It will not do for 


precipitate beliaviour on an occasion of 


considers with much careful detail the question 
lof railway enterprise in this empire. Lines 
already constructed, or in process of construc- 
lion, are reviewed before the case of those only 
projected is examined. In the first category we 
have the TOkyd-Yokohama road, the Takasaki- 
Yokogawa, the Naoetsu-Seki-yama, the Kobe- 
Otsu, the Tsuruga-Ogaki, the Taketoyo-Kiso- 
gawa, the Ueno-Maebashi, the Omiya-Kuroiso, 
the Shinagawa-Akabane, and Osaka-Sakai; ten 
roads in all. In the category of lines now in 
proce of construction, we have the Japan 
Railway Company's road from Kuroiso north- 
ward to Fukushima and Sendai; the extension 
of the Naoetst-Sekiyama road towards Nago in 
Shinano, and thence eastward to the Usui Pass 
to connect at Yokogawa with the already com- 
pleted portion of the original Nakasendo trunk- 
line. Among lines about to be undertaken we 
lave the Ry6m6 road, to connect Koyama on 
the Ueno-Utsunomiya line with Maebashi on 
the Ueno-Maebashi line; the Mito road, to 
bring the city of Mito in the province of Hita- 
chi into communication with the Japan Railway 
Company's line at Koyama; the Hachi6ji road, 
which is to connect Tékyé with Hachidji, and 
to form the basis of a road bringing the rich 
and populous province of Késhu into railway 
contact with the capital; the Tékaidéd road, 
which is the only Governmental line in contem- 
plation and, at the same time, the longest of all, 
covering a distance of about 209 miles along 
the gencral course of the present TOkaidé; the 
Yokkaichi road, the prime purpose of which is 
to conucet that port with Otsu in the province 
of Omi; the Nagahama-Otsu line, along the 
shores of Lake Biwa ; an extension of the Osaka- 
Sakai road in the direction of Wakayama; the 
Yamato road, starting from Kydto and running 
through the province of Yamato towards Waka- 
yama; the Himeji line, between that place and 
Kobe; the Kiushu road, which is to start from 
Monjiin Buzen and terminate at Kumamoto, 
vid Hakata, with a branch via Saga to Nagasaki 
—or ten roads in all, nine of wh'ch owe their 
inception to The Nichi 
Vedi Shimbun justly infers from this record 
that public attention is actively turned in the 
direction of railway construction, and expresses 
astrong hope that a matter of such vital im- 
portance to the national prosperity will continue 
to occupy a large space in men’s minds. 
* = * 

The Fiji Shimpo discusses the same topic, 
adopting, as is its wont, a resolute and vigorous 
tone, and addressing an emphatic warning to 
Japanese capitalists. The nature of this warn- 
ling is conveyed very plainly in the title of the 
larticle:—If no other course is feasible, the 
construction of Japanese railways must be en- 
lwusted to foreigners.” The Jif complains 
bitterly that capitalists have neither courage nor 
toresight. They obstinately continue to cling 
jto public bonds as the safest and indeed the 
‘only form of investment. Another obstacle 


{to railway construction, according to our con- 
temporary, is the scarcity of engineers or 
men acquainted with work of that class, 
and it is suggested that the technical part 
of the task should be either left entirely to 
foreigners or undertaken by Japanese and 
foreigners in conjunction. By either method 
rapidity will be secured, and that is what Japan 
jchiefly wants. In reply to the objection that it 
is extremely undesirable to let foreigners mono- 
polise railway construction in Japan, it is pointed 
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out that, though foreigners be excluded from the 
work of construction they will inevitably acquire 
alarge interest in the railways by purchasing 
shares, after mixed residence is allowed, should 
such investments look profitable. The Fiji 
therefore concludes that, if Japanese capitalists 
continue in their present mood, there should be 
no hesitation about enlisting foreign aid for this 
important purpose. 





Many of our readers are aware of the existence 
of certain charitable institutions maintained in 
TOky6 by the priesthood for the benefit of poor 
children. The object of these establishments 
is to rescue from want and suffering the largest 
practicable number of destitute infants, and 
to carefully rear them until they reach an age 
when they may be adopted into respectable 
families. As a rule, the children thus brought 
up by the kindly priests are in constant demand, 
after they have reached the age of six or cight, 
by farmers and merchants of a humble class, 
who are without offspring of their own. It is 
to provide for their earlier and probably less 
attractive years that the self constituted guardians 
apply themselves. With comparatively few 
resources, and, it must be admitted, without 





giving much time to economic calculations, 
the simple philanthropists throw open their doors 
as widely as they can, supply a home for as 
many as their dwellings can contain, and trust 
to bountiful chance for support in their under- 
takings. Their confidence does not often lead 
them into error. she 
bourhood commonly take a warm interest in the 
establishments, and it happens not infrequently 
that signs of appreciation, together with evi- 
dences of a desire to cdoperate in the gene- 
rous work, are manifested in unexpectedly 
remote regions. It is the custom of one of 
the orphanages, the Fuku-den In, to place on 
record the names of persons who have materi- 
ally aided its labours ; and those who are curious 
in such matters might find subject for reflection 
in glancing over the list of foreigners who at 
various times have contributed to its revenues. 
The great globe seems to grow much smaller 
and more united, in a comfortable and friendly 
way, when it is seen that a modest charity in 
Tokyo is recognized and encouraged by sym- 
pathizers beyond the seas, to whom this Eas- 
tern land might always have remained a strange 
unreality but for that genial touch of nature 
which makes the whole world kin. 





The citizens in their nei 





Captarw. Srnzo Hartort, Imperial Japanese 
Navy (retired), whose death was recorded in our 
issue of the 17th instant, will be remembered by 
many Englishmen as an officer of singular pro- 
mise. Belonging to an old Shizofu family in 
Chéfu, Yamaguchi Prefecture, he received his 
early education in Shimonoseki, applying himself 
from the first with remarkable diligence and 
aptitude to the study of English under the in- 
struction of Mr. K. Endo, now Chief Com- 
missioner of the Mint at Osaka. In the spring 
of 1867, he obtained permission to visit foreign 
countries, and was ‘placed under the care of 
Captain J. M. James, who then commanded 
the Varuna, which had previously been a war. 
vessel of the Chief of Choshu. The Varuna 
did not proceed farther than Hongkong. On 
board of her, however, Mr. Hattori had the 
fortune to make the acquaintance of Mr, T. B. 
Glover, then the leading merchant of Nagasaki. 
Mr. Glover, obeying one of those kindly in- 
stincts for which he is proverbial, offered to take 
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the bright, manly boy with him to England, and 
the generous proposal was gladly accepted. 
Soon after Mr. Hattori's arrival in London he 
was placed on board the Worcester, a training 
ship for the Mercantile Marine, where his 
sunny disposition and eager intelligence made 
him an universal favourite. In 186g, the exer- 
tions of several influential friends secured his 
admission to the British Navy asacadet. He 
served in the Defence, and other English men- 
of-war, until 1873, by which time he had passed 
all the prescribed e: 
rank of sub-licutenant. 








aminations and risen to the 
Towards the close of 
the same year, he accompanied Commander 
Douglas, R.N., the officer in charge of 
Naval Mission, to Japan, and was subsequently 
attached for duty to the Imperial Naval College 
in Tokyd. In 1874, he was appointed to the 
Nisshin-Kan, in which vessel he served during 
the Formosan campaign, In 1876, in the 
month of December, on a dark and boisterous 
night in the Kii Channel, while travelling as a 
passenger in the Ziuruga Afaru, Mr. Wattori 
took charge of the life-boat, manned by a 
volunteer crew, and rescued five Japanese sea- 
pking vessel. For this act of 
the public thanks of the 
, he was promoted to the 








men from a 
gallantry he received 
Admiralty. In 1878, 
rank of Commander, and served in that capacity 
in the Miver-Kun ng her eruise round the 
coasts of India and the Persian Gulf. It was 
on this occasion that he met with an accident 
which disabled him from further active service. 
A fall down the companion ladder injured his 
spine, and in spite of the most careful treatment, 
the lower part of his body became completely 
paralysed. Placed on the retired list with the 
rank of Captain, he returned to his native place, 
and there. gradually succumbed to the effects of 
his injury. Had Captain Hattori’s life been 
spared, he would, in all human. probability, 
have earned high distinction, and his untimely 
death is not less a loss to his country than a 
source of lasting sorrow to his many friends. 
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Iris a pleasure to find an honest traveller who 
can record his impressions of China and the 
Chinese without that bigoted bias which generally 
disfigures all Orientals in the eyes of an Oc- 
cidental. The Aforaing Post’ publishes the 
following account of “China as it is,” by “one 
who has been there” :— 


From the moment yeu first put foot in China y 
feel that you must discard and forget all that you hav 
read of the country before. No land has been so 
grossly misrepresented, no people been more hidously 
caricatured. People who have only secn the little 
pigtailed coolies who flock into America, Canada, and 
Australia imagine the Celestial as a race to be small 
insignificant men, ignorant of the fact that while the 
inhabitants of such tropical climates as the south and 
south-west of China are undersized and almost pigmy 
in stature,the men of the north of the Empire are 
tall, broad-shouldered fellows, running, on an average, 
larger than Europeans, Not that in point of hardiness 
and physical strength even the small Chinamen are 
to be despised, for they will carry loads and undergo 
fatigues that would very considerably distress the 
ger white men; but that their appearance is not 
imposing, and that as they are most frequently to be 
found outside of their own country, it is they whe 
have gained for the whole of their race the appellation 
of “little yellow men.” So, too, in ail the modes of 
life, in the appearance of their cities and villages, the 
country they inhabit, the style of 
abour, and their methods of lecor 
tion the widest possible diffciences exist in this wide- 
ding conntry, In the south you find a terrain 
tifuliy exhibifing bamboo as.a ture of the | 
scape; three days’ journey inland from Shanghai | 
in the direction of Hangchow you see the country 
covered with mulberry trees, while at Hankow you are| 
| in the centre of the great tea.growing: distr In the| 
| south a horse is seldom seen, and journeys are mad 
in various kinds of palanguins; in Hongkong and 
Shanghai the Japane isthe favuurite mu 
of conveyance; while in the north you caunot travel 
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mile without seeing mounted men, and many wheeled 
carriages of difierent kinds are passed, ‘The very! 
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graveyards are altogether different, for while the 
practice in the south is to build a large circular mound 
of brickwork in which to place the deceased, in the 
north the coffins are scattered all over the land, many 
of them quite uncovered, many only partially earthed 
over, and all the places of interment of a most slovenly 
description, While in matter of language a native of 
Canton can no more understand a Chinaman of Peking 
than an Englishman can comprehend a Malay ; still 
all are Chinamen, all are under the same Government, 
and all own the sway of the Throne, a very substantial 
sway, too, by-the-bye. How strong is the control ex 
ercised by the Central Government, indeed, may be 
judged fiom the notices which from time to time ap- 
pear in the Peking Gasette. There is no doubt what- 
ever, therefore, that the central authority in China is 
very real and effective, and the discovery of this dis- 
sipated one error which before my visit to the country 
had occupied my mind—namely, that China was one 
vast incongruous mass of provinces held together by 
some merely nominal authority at Peking, but_practi- 
cally almost independent of it, something after the 
fashion of the old German Bund prior to 1886. I 
found China to be a fairly well-organised monarchy, 
held well in hand by a central government, which had 
power to punish or reward, order and compel obe- 
Gience, dispossess, or give authority in any part of its 
widely-extended regions. Another fallacy which was 
exploded before I had been in China many weeks was 
that they were dependent upon foreigners for instru- 
ments of war. I did not go over the arsenal at Foo- 
chow, nor did J give more than a glance at that at 
Tientsin, which is the most important one, but I spent 
several hours in Shanghai Arsenal and small arms 
factory, and was amazed at the work which was being 
turned ‘out there. I do not pretend to say that either 
Woolwich or Enfield was outrivalled, but this I will 
assert, that the machinery, of which there was 
abundance, was of the very best, and in good working 
order, that the men seemed to understand their work, 
that first rate weapons were being turned out in 
large quantities, Indeed, the field-pieces and rifles 
that T saw were wonderfully well made, and some 
heavy guns which were being finished were excellent 
specimens of workmanship. Of course, one must 
always allow for some exaggeration onthe part of 
ficials on visiting such places, and I do not, there. 
fore, put any faith in the figures submitted to me as 
the vutturn of the various arsenals, But rifles were 
being turned out in large quantities, that I could see; 
while a very respectable number of field pieces were 
there, either completed or nearly so, Then another 
point upon which I received a good deal of enlighten 
ment was the condition of the troops in China. Itis 
teue that I saw a large number of rough-looking hordes 
of armed men called soldiers, and that these had the 
old banners, old-fashioned guns, and gongs. And for 
atime I thought that these men were the best China 
could put in the field. But on the way up the river 
Shanghai to Hanchow I chanced to see a large 
number of men gathered together to give a passing 
salute to some great mandarin, who was shortly ex- 
cted; and to my surprise saw quite a regiment of 
very excellently drilled infantry in rear of the banner 
bearers and gong carriers. T inquired how they came 
there, and was told that they are part of the forces 
which had been drilled by peans; and presently, 
when they moved. Twas much struck by the get up of 
the men and the dressing of the rauks. No European 
save myself was present, but the Chinamen in com. 
evidently knew their drill well enough to keep 
the men in hand, and to move them with ease. There 
was no doubt that the regiment was fit for service any- 
where. It was armed with breechloading rifles, was 
composed of steady, big men and was fairly well 
provided with all that it needed in the shape of 
accoutrements and ammunition. Of commissariat and 
medical stores, of course, it had none; they were 
hardly to be looked: for. But the needful supplies 
of small arm ammunition were there, and I think that 
the regiment could have gone anywhere it was wanted 
atan hour's notice, At Ticntsin I afterwards found 
cre were some 150,000 men of all arms, equal! 
ind that these again were not half of the drilled 
and disciplined men whom China could on any emer- 
gency put into the field. More than that, 1 learnt 
that Chinamen were by no means ignorant of the use 
of western modern firearms, as is generally supposed 
to be the case, for [ was informed in Hongkong, 
anton, and Shanghai, as well as in other places, that 
thousands of bre ding rifles were being bought 
by Chinamen, many of them from the far interior, and 
that they knew exactly the good and bad points of 
every weapon ; so much so that muzzle-loading rifles 
would only sell in such places when it was diffi 
cult to get breech-loading ammunition. As a matter 
of fact, one day when I was out shooting on the river 
near Hangehow and my Winchester riffle got jammed 
owing to a defective cartridge, my Chinese boatman 
not only volunteered to set it right, but did so without 
any apparent difficulty, although he only have 
seen such aw a5 a repeater once or twice in the 
course of his existence, And this kind of intelligence 
I found all over the country. Indeed, when one day I 
met a native near the ng tiver who was carrying 
arifi asked to look at it with a view to seeing of 
what pattern it was, he laughingly said that it was 
rather old, for it had not a breech-loading arrange. 
ment nor a rebounding hammer. And he was several 
ndreds of miles from Shanghai, and said he had 
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Mr. Granstowe is evidently biding his time. | 
He has sufficient faith in his own popularity {1 
and in the natural cohesion of his party to be- | 
lieve that the recalcitrant Liberals will come 
back to the fold, uninvited, sooner or later. 
And yet it seems as though some of his lieuten- 
ants were working to widen the breach, The 
results of the Conference of the National Libe- 
ral Association at Leeds were at first made light 
of by Conservatives and Unionists alike. The 
resulutions passed by the Conference were 
declared to be merely a repetition of old-time 
shibboleths, overlaid by adulation of the Grand 
Old Man, But when the programme is ex- 
amined more attentively, 
Radical supremacy over moderate L 
becomes very marked. The principle of church 
disestablishment affirmed by 
demand of religious equality in relations be- 
tween the State and all forms of belief. Further, 
the Conference d that the Labourers 
Allotment Bill must contain clauses empower- 
ing the compulsory purchase of land, and the 
creation of new county 
rate] 








veralism 





is virtual the 


decid: 





yernments wholly by 





vaying electurs. Then we have renewed 
pledges of adherence to Mr, Gladstone’s Hume 
Rule measures and a declaration against British 
intervention on the Continent. Such planks as 
these will not make the Radical platform easy 
of renewed access to Lord Harlington and his 
If, as some assert, Mr. 
responsible for the new piece of political car- 





followers. Morley was} 


pentering, there may be trith in the rumour 
that his purpose was to ob: 
ference an alr 








nission of Radical supremacy in 








the Lileral Party. Many, indeed, go so far as| 
to deciare that Morley and Hareourt are | 
many for the cx secession Ot 





Hartington and Chamberlain, so that their own 


biiliancy may not suffer by jation with 
these larger luminaries. ‘The seceding 
are not averse, it is said, to remaining ou! 
the fold, but the Radical Unionists grow more 
aud more chagrined over their excommunica- 
tion, and long to become orthodox again with- 
out having to surrender the first article of their 
apostate creed. Mr. Schnadhorst, the G.O.M1.'s 
has been approached, it is whispered 
hy several followers of Mr. Chamberlain, who 





ASSOC 


Whigs | 








agent, 








want to know the best terms availalile 
pentant exiles. But Mr. Chamberlin himsell 


has not yet swallowed all his chcler, and cannot 


to re- 


persuade himself the bitter things 
which he has said of his former leader. Mr. 


Gladstone forgeis them, but there are not many 


wo forget 


mien of Mr. Gladstone's magnanimity. 





We referred in a recent issue to the immense 
advantage enjoyed by a London theatre in the 
fact that its audience is practically i 








xhaustible, 





As a corroboration of our statement, and for| 
the sake of its general interest to the gentlemen 
who are now engaged in the work of stage re- 
form in Japan, we reproduce from the Pall 
Mall Budget the following notes of an inter- 
view with Me. Henry Irving :— 


‘aust,’ said Mr. 
success we ever had at the Lye 
pice on the huards « 





Irving, “has been the greatest 
+ Before we put this 
ur greatest sticoesses hs 





























alspeavean, *Haust! is an exception to the vale, Tt 
Vy iy ten forty night toe 1 
tights immediately Letue we cksed the theatre, ase eat) 
Nove filed the h use twive every tme we open d he der 
Lie ansiety on the part af the poowle te'see te ply b 
heen immense, and there Las Cevcrally been ae nstant 
streain at peuple sume hundred deep.” 

And s, how many? 





essed the pe. formance. 
os, there seenis mi cessation im its pepular ty 5 a0 
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its tendency towards | 


in from the Con-| 











there is no saying how long it will run. You see, when 
once a play makes a great hit, it ca (205) an 
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half hefore it exhausts the available: theatre-going popula- 
not London, We ariive at tiis caiculation in this 
achion. In we metropolis it is calculated there are abvut 
eight hundred thousand men and women who go to the 
theatre more or less regularly, Supposing the theatre were 
filled to its utmost eapacity every miycht, if would take a run 
of 4vo consecutive perf ces before the London theatre= 
gous alone would Le able to see the play without one of 
them witnessins the performance a second time, Add to 
is Soojeus which may be called the residential theatre- 
guiniy population of Louon, the 26coo persons who enter 
Panik every day with money in their pockets to see the 

Sof tawn and amuse themselves. A great number of 
ic way to the theatre, ‘Thus, if ence a piece 
ed itself as one which every theatre-goer must 
6, tucre is nu reason why it should be withdiawn for at 
ghteen months. ‘There is no place like London for 
us tuns. This has its advantage in rendering it 
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possisle for the manager to recoup himself the expense 
Recessary in mounting a play.” 
sry that expense very heavy?” 


jcce is invented asa work of 
not in a showy or spectacular 
¢ mind of the 


But when a 
plete in every deta 
vTiit m fly filted out so as to present 
Or as expre 


“le varies, 
art, cv 













aut expense is necessarily 
heavy. Take‘! aust, ‘Although there has 
seca been a play ia which the sdresses are less expensive, 


sare excecd.ngly simple and plain, the 
total expenditure over tie play first and fast will not fall 
ort of ten thousand pounds Of that the dresses 
re bs ne live of six hundred pounds 


for all the costun 





wean He, only: 
“in fuct, the while of the costumes hardly cost as much 
as the pe: al, of bells which ring in the belfry of Nuremburg 





w long d 
Test 
jut also vari's. The shortest time in which a piece 
sever produced was that of *The Merchant of Venice,’ 
ch we brought out within four weeks after setting (o 
st” 
parativon for its act 
ng and thinking of it IV 
poration is made for one picce while the other is running, 
and the whole of the. work of acranging, planning, and 
Jing on in the daytime, independently ef the 
which gocs-on night alter night 
do you concern you'selt with ail the details?” 
In everything. We build up the whole 
ler to penduce a perfect work of 
Liss Ferry designs her own dresses. 
s picture tua painter. You have to 
ures, and arrange the mounting. 


yes it take to bring out a new play at the 
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aryt: general lehel, Lam by no means a fanatic of 
Let \gye” Lae ull prelera beautiful anachronism to an 
iv repreducti n of original ¢ stume. The fast duty of 


luce a beautiful and 





Ty one whe mounts a piece is to pr 











pleas ng eficet. Hf he can do that with due regard to 

ical conditions, welland seid if not, a logy 
| inust vive place to beauty. No painter would distivure his 
canes hy pi a nathsome dress merely because he 
VL seen such a cistume, Neither would Lintreduce an 





ceful diess wierely because the antic 
iia anse uld prove that such was the fashion in the y 
wie the drama is supposed to take place. 





ve acti nu 
cr be out by 








B century in your dress than offend tue 
eye of the spectator with @ Tur out of harmony 
with iis surroundings. But with that exception endeavour 








to real as 
pes: 
“AVhat shore do, you think upholstery has had in the 
runs of your pucces? 
he Reet uphols stery will not run a piece for a week. 
the acting and the acting alone which enables the 
to aceupy the bear's. [he accusation that my at- 
st to heighten the picturesque effect of the drama is 
ry to the trie spi it of our art is the familiar indict- 
nent which hee been brought against every actor from 
Kictlerten to Garei ky and from Garrick down to our own 
div, whe hay endeavoured to make the illusion of the stage 
a5 complete as possible. But the only true principle in 
these matters is that the scencry and the properties should 
subordinated to the presentation of the drama. 
nent the setting ceases ty be the frame, and 
distracts attention from the picture it encloses, the limit is 
rd within which the employmont of painting, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, &c., is legitimate.” 
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xing to the death of Madame Kusaka, 
which we briefly announced by telegraph last 
k, the Vayasuét Express of the 15th instant 


RK 











says:—" It is with sincere regret that we record 
the death of Madame Kusuka, the wife of the 
Governor of this 4ez, which occurred somewhat 
suddenly on Saturday inorning last, after a short 


illness of about four da 





Deceased was. in 
apparent good health up to Tuesday, the 7h 


instant, on which day a large party of native 
anti 





gn friends were invited to the Governor's 
private resi 
the matsurt processions, and during the course 





dence, for the purpose of witessing 


{the proceedings she was seized with sudden 
in lisposition, fiom which she never recovered 
He cance «f her death is, we believe, a 
vheurt discare, ‘The funeral ceremony 








ibuted 
which 








was of a very ieposing nature, took pl 


K taiji Teng} 





¢, Teramachi, on the follo 


Kotay 


rou 





of a lage 
ign wud native residents, At the 


conclusion of the religious ceremony, the body 





ut the c a 





preset 





course of for 





was cremated, in order that the remains could 
be taken to Tokio for interment. During her 
short residence here, the deceased lady had 
made herself deservedly popular amongst all 
classes, and her loss is deeply deplored by all 
who knew her. Great sympathy is felt for H.E. 
Governor Kuseka in his sad bereavement.” 





Tue late storm onthe English coast, which 
was attended with great loss of shipping and 
of human life, furnished a case very unusual in 
the records of British seamanship. A steel- 
built vessel called the Zeviofdale, outward 
bound from Cardiff with a cargo of coals for 
Bombay, went ashore on a sandbank in Caermar- 
then Bay. A portion of the crew, including the 
captain, two of the officers, thirteen men, and 
three boys, crowded into the lifeboat, three 
other boats having been smashed. The life- 
boat, however, was unable to cope with the 
heavy breakers, and only two of her occupants 
got safely on shore. The remaining seventeen 
were drowned, evidently including the captain, 
as the names of the survivors are not mentioned. 
A happier fate befel those who stuck to the 
vesscl. The Ferryside lifeboat, a splendid 
craft, maintained and manned by the Royal 
Institution, succeeded with great difficulty in 
rescuing all the survivors, ten in number, one 
of them a boy. The captain in this case was 
one of the first to leave the vessel, but those 
whom he abandoned were saved. 


Max. Donat Spence, in his speech at the Shang- 
hai St. Andrew's dinner. inculcated a very sound 
doctrine in a very pretty fashion. The charm 
of his method was that, while he seemed to be 
ting with all humility at the feet of the com- 
mercial Gamaliels to whom he addressed him- 
self, he was in reality rapping them over the 
knuckles with the ferule of a mentor, ‘“ You 
all look jovial and rubicund,” he said in effect, 
“but your appearance somewhat belies your 
prosperity. How is this to be mended? Your 
leading representatives at home have been 
charging a part of your ill-success upon the 
shoulders of us, Consuls; and accordingly ] 
for one, bestirred myself in a manner which, 
though it elicited the approval of the Board of 
Trade and the Foreign Office, was conclusively 
condemned by your local magnate, Mr. Peter 
Maclean. Of course Peter is right. Official © 
interference can never make trade prosper per- 
manently. The British Chambers of Commerce 
and other giddy bodies have been justly called 
over the coals by the critics of Shanghai, for 
entertaining the extravagant notion that you, 
you ‘mercantile agents of the highest standing 
and eapability with whom China swarms,’ 








can 
possibly need assistance from anyone, above all 
from ignorant Consuls. You can judge what 
helpless, perfunctory people we Consuls are by 
this silly speech 1 am making, which you are 
nevertheless kind enough to cheer to the echo. 
Canny folks as you are, which of you would go 
to an undertaker for legal advice or to a 
barrister for a coffin? Then why do you come 
to Diplomats and Consuls for commercial aid? 
You don't come, you say. Of course you don’ 
It was only those aforesaid silly Chambers of 
Commerce and big firms jin that benighted 
country, England, who dreamed that the ob- 
servatiuns and opinions of an ignorant Consul 
could be worth the paper they were written on, 
Out upon the inane documents! You won't 


hayegihoat freyered grandmothers insulted by 
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upstarts who would instruct the sagacious dames 
in the art of sucking eggs, and you don’t want 
any officials to come poking their clumsy, in- 
experienced fingers into your particular pies. Is 
that what you say, gentlemen? Chorus:—So 
say we all of us. 











Tue Pei-tang Cathedral, which has so long and 
so severely exercised the minds of Chinese 
officialdom, is to be at last removed. Certainly 
the decision has not come a minute too soon 
It was simply an outrage that this Cathedral 
should remain within the Imperial precincts in 
despite of the repeatedly expressed wish of the 
Chinese Sovereign. Imagine a Buddhist temple 
planted beside the enclosure of Windsor Palace, 
and so constructed as to overlook the grounds 
of the Palace ; and imagine the Chinese Govern- 
ment refusing to allow the Queen to remove the 
temple to a more convenient site at her own ex- 
pense. Fancy refuses to be stretched so far. 
The patience of Orientals, however, is always 
assumed to be an illimitable quantity in their 
dealings with Occidentals. An Eastern monarch 
is far more despotic within his own dominions 
than a Western, and any direct defiance of his 
authority isa correspondingly greater hum 
tion to him, It would be difficult to conceive a 
more conspicuous defiance of the Chinese Em- 
peror’s authority than the case of the Pei- 
tang Cathedral, but no one appears to have 
taken the trouble of estimating the con- 
sequent humiliation, Of course the Christian 
character of the edifice was burlesqued by 
the contumacious obstinacy of its patrous, 
but there are many un-Christian sides to 
Christian propagandism in the Orient. We are 
sincerely glad that the French authorities have had 
the grace and sense to yield a point which could 
not be decently or safely maintained. Mr. G. 
Detring appears to have gained new laurels in 
connection with the negotiations. He is to 
have a Mandarin’s button of the second rank, 
and we are persuaded that he fully deserves it, 
Mr. A. Michie, a gentleman well known in 
Japan, has also been instrumental in bringing 
about the happy solution, and he too is to be 
suitably rewarded. Pere Favier and Mr. Jobn 
Dunn are to have buttons and 2,000 taels each; 
which, in Pere Favier's case, simply means that 
this high-minded and accomplished philan- 
thropist will contribute two thousand taels to 
the mission which already owes him so much. 
It is a pity that the Chinese do not entrust the 
settlement of all their needless difficulties with 
Japan to some of these gentlemen who serve 
them so faithfully and so adroitly. 








‘Tue growing discontent of the agricultural 
classes has of late found frequent expression in 
the press and parliaments of Europe. In France 
the peasants are greatly dissatisfied, and peti- 
tions have been sent from the country districts 
to the metropolis, praying for a higher tariff on 
imported articles. The Freycinet Cabinet, 
divided within itself on the questions of free 
trade and protection, was able to avoid 
proaching the question practically, and at pre- 
sent the Chambers are too much occupied » 

the formation of another Government and 
pressing financial difficulties to give much thae 
to a question which, more than any other, tends 
to exhibit the diverging views of the varions Re- 
publican factions. In the meanwhile, the p 
blem being freely discussed, and) many 
interesting facts are being brought to light 
M. Grandeau, director of the agricultural station 
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stern France, in a recent address before 
ascientific congress at Nancy, stated that, by a 
long series of painstaking inquiry and prac- 
tical experiments, he had come to the conviction 





and heavy competition from abroad, was still 
quite profitable, provided that old routine me- 
thods be abandoned and better methods more 
in harmony with the progress of science be sub- 
stituted in their place. As an instance in point, 
he referred to an experiment of his own where, 
by the application of the proper fertilizers, 
six hectares of average soil had been made to 
yield 36-38 hectoliters of corn, instead of the 
usual 12-15 hectoliters, per hectare, and his 
neighbours, adopting thesame methods, had also 
achieved the same success. M. Grandeau also 
cites the case of an Englishman, Mr. John 
Prout, in Swabridgeworth, who by the exclusive 
use of artificial fertilizers and by the general 
introduction of agricultural machines, was able 
to realize 3} per cent. on the capital originally 
invested and 14 per cent on the capital an- 
nually employed, while the value of his estate, 
estimated at 500,000 francs in 1875, had, in 
1884 risen to 780,000 francs. M. Grandeau 
refers also to similar instances in the south of 
France. Thus M. Grandeau, and with him 
many other Frenchmen, hold that the agri 
tural classes already possess the means of mect- 
ing the competition of American and Indian 





wheat, and, while he deprecates the raising of 
the French tariff on cereals, he claims that more 
onal methods in cultivating the soil will of 
themselves suflice to protect the peasants more 
effectually than the present duty of 3 francs. 
A general advance in the methods now em- 
ployed and a progress of agriculture com- 
mensurate to what has been effected in other 
departments of human labour, appear to M. 
Grandean the conditio stne gud non of a sound 
solution of the agrarian problem, 
alike to producer and consumer. 





satisfactory 





Tue writer, or writers, in the Fapan Herald 
who so severely criticise the official documents 
on tradal questions recently forwarded from 
Téokyd to London, have thrown off the editorial 
They now speak as members of the 
mercantile body whose cause they profess to 
champion. “Solicitude for ovr welfare,” they 
say, ‘is all very well, buta father would pro- 
bably object strenuously if told by a small boy 
that he (the father) did not know how to conduct 
his business.” The display of intolerance made 
by these critics seems more than ever surprising 
now that their identity is revealed. Upon that 
point, however, we have no desire to dwell. 
Neither shall we attempt to disturb their asser- 
tion that “not one of the facts stated” by them 
“has been controverted by the Fapan Marl 
although attention has been again and again 
called to them.” Such a wholesale misrepre- 
sentation is too entertaining to be meddled with 
for the pretence that we are “ fighting 
inst the mercantile community and thos 
endeavoured to defend the 








disguise. 








who have in- 
terests of trade against the animadversions of 
familiarity has blunted the 
g of such rhetorical flights, No 
fighting against the mere community, 
nor is anyone attacking the interests of 
cl i y from critics s 
very much piqued as the writers in the Zeradd 


incapable critics, 


st one is 











ade. 





We do not ex} 











seem to he, but it is really too much to 
ask us to follow an argument which declares 


that the raising of cereals, despite falling prices| 





that the mercantile community and the interests 
of trade have to be defended against ‘the 
officials of the British Legation,” and at the 
same time admits that ‘ Ministers and Consuls 
are animated by a friendly desire to promote 
|the merchant's prosperity.” If Ministers and 
Consuls are aminated by a friendly desire to 
promote the merchant's prosperity, neither the 
mercantile community nor the interests of trade 
require to be defended against them. That is 
pretty evident. 

We are obliged to the cr 
thoroughly justi 


* 





ics, however, for so 
Tt was 
precisely because they wrote as though every 
Minister or Consul who ventured to questica 
the infallibility of their methods was an enemy 
in disguise, that we sought to recall attention to 
the real object of British officials; namely, to 
promote the prosperity of British trade. We 
should have hesitated long before directly 
attributing to the critics a delusion so foolish as 
that Ministers and Consuls are their enemies. 
Our comment went no farther than to point out 
that their methods exposed them to such an im- 
putation. But they themselves are determined 
to put on the cap. 
cudgels on behalf” of the Ministers and Consuls 
is “against the mercantile community,” they 
assert, and “against those who have endeavoured 
to defend the interests of trade.” If these gentle- 
men's mood is to be judged by their own 
description of it, their case is much worse than 
we had supposed. 





ying our remarks. 





Anyone, who “takes up the 





* ‘si * 
“The lamentable gulf which separates British 








officials from British merchants is widening,” 
it. appears, and the “irritating and foolish 
strictures of the Fapan Mail" have added to 


its width. No doubt the Yapan Afail is gravely 
reprehensible. It was quite proper that the 
pretended champions of the mercantile com- 
munity should level all sorts of insults at the 
heads of Ministers and Consuls; call them incom- 
petent, ignorant, and inexperienced; bid them 
teach their grandams to suck eggs, and other- 
wise hold them up to public scorn, No “ guli” 
could have been dug by pleasantries of that 
sort, and if no one had ventured to say a word 
on the other side, the champions might have 
enjoyed a monopoly of raillery. In the plenitude 
of their satisfaction they might then have per- 
suaded themselves to forgive the offending 
Ministers and Consuls, throw a bridge over the 
“gulf” and join hands all round. As for the 
feelings of the Ministers and Consuls, they were 
altogether secondary matters. The one vital 
point was that the “champions” should not be 
subjected to the impertinence of contradiction. 
|The Fapan Mail did very wrong in contradict- 
ing them, It dug a “lamentable gulf” by not 
adding its voice to the vote of censure. 








* . * 
Mr. Consul Spence is an enigma. He is one 
Jof that body of “ignorant and inexperienced ” 
officials whose presumption in venturing to 
offer suggestions as to the conduct of trade has 
been soloudly condemned. In fact, he was one 
of the very first of the small boys who told their 
white-haired papas that they, the papas, did 
not know how to conduct their business. Yet 
the dictum of this same Mr. Consul Spence is 
accepted by the papas as conclusive, and 
| paraded as a coniplete vindication of their con- 
tention, when that dictum happens to agree with 
\ their views. Can it be possible that Ministers and 
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Consuls are “ ignorant and inexperienced ” only 
so long as they do not consent to admit the in- 
fallibility of the British merchant? We shal. 
have a curious caricature of the latter before his 
champions cease to misrepresent him. 





Some idea of the magnitude of the British 
Museum Library may be gathered from a 
description of the work of printing the! 
catalogue. Up to 183y the librarians appear] 
to have been quite satisfied with a catalogue] 
in manuscript. But whenit came to recording | 
some three million titles by means of pen and 
ink, one can readily conceive that the labour 
not only of compiling, but also of consulting, | 
the list grew stupendous. The question of 
space, too, arose. A certain amount of room 
is allowed in the Museum for stowing the 
catalogue, und the manuscript volumes threa- 
tened to overfluw their quarters, Accordingly, 
in 1839, a volume containing the letter A was 
printed. But the plan contemplated, as well 





as the means available, being found quite 
insuflicient, the undertaking was abandoned, 
to be revived again some ten years ago. 
A determined cffort was made in 1880, 
the Treasury granting a liberal sum an- 
nually for the purpose; and now, after 





six years, the printing has been partis 
d, A is finished ; B and C are ap- 
proaching completion, from the middle of V 
with which U is amalgamated—to the end of 
the alphabetis done. Dr, Garnett, the principal 
librarian, calculates that some fifteen years more 
will be required to finish the catalogue. As re- 
gards space, the pages are printed onlyin the inner 
half, leaving the outer half for add 
als» printed; but, with half of each leaf a blank, 


ac- 








complis 








ions, whichare 


a volume of the printed catalogue contains as 





many titles as six of the manuscript volumes. 
Taking three millions as the number of titles in 
the volumes of the manuscript, it will be seen 
that a printed catalogue, with half the page 
blank, which occupics the same space as the 
manuscript one, would contain eighteen million 
titles, or, with both halves of the page printed, 
thirty-six millions. Before such a number of 
tiles is required the authorities of the British 
Museum will be more troubled to find space 
for the books than for the catalogue. Thus 
the effect of printing has been to render 
manageable the catalogue, which previously 
threatened to swamp the whole library, to in- 
troduce uniformity into the system of catalogu- 
ing, and especially to. bring the treasures of 
the Museum home, as it were, to the doors 
of every student who spends a shilling or two 
on the special monographs, the publication of 
which is alone rendered possible by the ap- 
plication of printing to the general catalogue. 


Ix a series of no less than thirteen articles the 
Mochi Shimbun makes a powerful appeal to the 
pattiotism of the Japanese nation in respect o! 
Our con- 
temporary would have the people of Japan set 
before their eyes, as the unique object of the 
time, the necessity of raising the coun to 
the position of a first-class naval power. At 
present the interval between this hope and its 
accomplishment is very long. 


the condition of this country's navy. 





A dispassionate 
review of the state of the navy reveals a highly 
unsatisfactory The LMéchi 
undertakes such a review, prefacing it by a 


state of affairs. 





general enquiry into the relative superiority o! 





different kinds of war vessels and torpedoes. 
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In order to give the review greater effect, it is 
put into the form of a comparison between the 
strengths of the Chinese and Japanese navies. 
‘The result is in every particular 
course, the morale of the men, which is an 
undefinable quantity—unfavourable to Japan. 
In the first place, China has four times as many 
torpedo boats as Japan, the numbers being 
twenty and five respectively. 
of-war, the ratio is nearly two to one, China 
possessing sixty ships against Japan's thirty- 
tour. These figures include vessels now under 
congiruction. Numbers, however, as the 2/échi 
Shimbun justly observes, are by no means an 
ible test of strength. To arrive ata true 
idea, it is necessary to compare, one by one, 
the principal ships of the two countries, paying 
aticntion to tonnage, horse-power, speed, arma- 
ment, and other particulars. Our contemporary 
undertakes the comparison, and finds the issue 
extremely disappointing to the Japanese, whose 
custom is to regard the Middle Kingdom's 
cflective strength with contempt. The Hochi 
Shimbun, however, declares itself by no means 
disheartened, having full confidence in the skill 
and courage of Japanese olficers and men. At 
the same time, the wars of the present day are not 
ch between men as between instruments. 





excepting, of 


Coming to men- 





infa 





so mu 





Let the Japanese be as brave as they may, no 
great reliance can be placed on that quality. 
Valour cannot avail in the long run against 
heavy guns and powerful ships. The Tokyd 
journal accordingly urges, in language which 
bespeaks only too plainly its sincerity and 
earnestness, the vital importance of increasing 
the strength of the Japanese navy without loss 
But how is this to be done? War ves- 
, especially if they be good ships up to the 





of time. 





mark of modern improvements, take about two 
years to build, and before two years have passed 
the country may be called on to put forth its 
strength im a struggle for life. Therefore the 
Hoch recommends that wherever efficient ships 
can be procured ready made, they should be 
purchased. ‘There need be no question of 
money. There is the naval loan of seventeen 
millions to begin with, and if that does not 
sullice, the A/échf would draw upon the reserve 
funds in the ‘Treasury. Unwelcome as such a 
sacrifice may seem at first sight, it sinks into 
complete insignificance when compared with 
the sufferings which a prowacted struggle with 
China Our contemporary’s 
thirteen articles have by no means exhausted 
its zeal. The subject is to be taken up again 
in future issues. 


would — entail. 


Prince Bismaxck’s “ strong advice” to the Bul- 
garians to accept the Prince of Mingrelia means, 
of course, that the Bulgarians are to consider 
that they have no alternative, Bismarck has 
many reasons for desiring to stave off war. 
Perhaps the most cogent of them is a financial 
reason. If Russia fights she must have money, 
and to get money the only evidently feasible 
device is to suspend gold payments of her na- 











tional debt, S would thus economise 130 
millions of dollars annually. The plan is 
delightfully simple, but it would — involve 





vtertible crash in Berlin, where Russian bonds 
ly held. A rumour has been 
uted of late that the Cz 


ue 





very larg 





circu 





is pre 
pared to provide from two to three hu d 
ions of dollars out of his private fortune for 
warlike purposes, but the story is not seriously 
credited. ‘The one thing which seems to be cer- 
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tain is that Russia is determined not to be taken 
unawares. Her preparations for a conflict are 
described as most active. The mobilization of 
the Seventh and Eighth Army Corps, under 
the command of Generals Aller and Rorberg’ 
has been completed ; numbers of transports are 
collected at Odessa, Sebastopol, and Nicolaiff, 
where also troops are being massed; the roads 
leading to Erzeroum are undergoing rapid 
repairs; the garrisons at Batoum and Kars have 
been reinforced ; new fortifications have been 
erected at Soukgaum and Kale, and heavy 
reinforcements of cavalry have been sent to 
the Roumanian and Galician frontiers. Yet 
it is impossible to believe that Russia wants 
to push her troops into Bulgaria, Should she 
take such a step, “ she will,” to quote the words 
of a recent writer, “have given hostages to for- 
tune, or, more strictly speaking, to Prince Bis- 
marck and his Austrian allies, which she has 
never placed within their reach for many a 
long day. Russia at present is practically 
invulnerable. Russia on the other side of the 
Danube is invulnerable no longer. * * * 
Nor is this the only advantage that would ac- 
crue to Germany and Germany’s ally, Austria, 
by Russia's false step. Hitherto Austria has 
found it only too difficult to keep Servia from 
breaking away from Viennese influence. A 
Russian occupation of Bulgaria would correct 
all that. Servia would perforce cling to the 
only Power that could save her from the fate 
of Bulgaria, and thus at a stroke Russia become 
weaker and Austria stronger without any effort 
on the part of the German Chancellor.” On 
the whole, then, the policy for Germany would 
appear to be one directed towards gradually 
but peacefully allowing Russia to advance into 
Bulgaria if she pleases. There has been much 
talk of an offensive and defensive league be- 
tween Servia and Bulgaria, and an agreement 
to support these two against Rus- 
sian aggression on the part of Austria, Eng- 
land, and Italy. The prospect of such a 
league being formed makes it more than ever 
essential to avoid any immediate source of fric- 
tion. When Russia sees a Prince virtually of 
her own choosing on the Bulgarian throne, she 
may be temporarily content with the achieve- 
ment, whatever responsibilities it ultimately 
involves. 








States 





Tue correspondent of Zhe mes at Rome writes 
an able and striking letter on the Eastern Ques- 
tion and the attitudes of the Great Powers of 
Europe towards it and one another. England, 
Germany, and Austria are all shrugging their 
shoulders and saying “‘it is none of my business,” 
but unless this correspondent's diagnosis is very 


faulty, two of three are labouring under a strong 
delusion :— 


Russia aims at, and will never be content without, 
the control of all the South Slav States, and this 
mevns the final dissolution of Austria, With Russia 
in firin military possession of the western shores of the 
Black Sea, and ethnical possession of the sympathy of 
the Slavonic races of the Balkans, which she now has, 
there is nothing but a general European combination 
and good luck which can prevent her from obtaining 
control of the entire peninsula, and the downfall of the 
Austrian Empire is a question of orders from St. 
Petersburg. If Bismarck is sure of the sufficient pro- 
longation of his days and of the ability of Germany to 
mect the inevitable struggle which will follow, then 
Austrian destinies are to him only the objects of his 
platonic consideration. Tt is absolute nonsense to tale 
of compensations by “moving Austria forward on a 
parallel line to the JEgeun,” because when Russia’ 
and Austria are face to face in the Balkans the latter 
must be prepared to contest the possession of Herze- 
govina, Bosnit, and the whole Serb country. And 
whither, when this question is settled, another may 
not be raised which shall compel Germany to take up 
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Tam not prepared to say that Bismarck is not really 
disposed to the partitioning of Austria, and therefore 
indifferent to the possession of Comstantinople; but 
if he really sets store by the solidity of the Austrian 
Empire he cannot be indifferent to the partition of 
the Balkans. To say that, owing to complications and 
dificultics ahead, he consents to postpone the day of 
meeting the trouble until some compensation for the 
increase of the dangers comes, in the acquisition of 
new power with which to meet it, is very far from 
admitting that it is no interest or danger to Germany, 
or that it does not interfere with his plans. That the 
day of settlement with Germany will come before long 
one hears continually from Russian officials, and it is 
easy to see the reason why in the continual friction 
between Teutonic and Salvonic interests along the 
frontier and the isolated populations of either nation- 
ality calling for rescue. Panslavists on one side and 
Panteutons on the other will raise questions which 
may be more remote but will not be less difficult to 
settle than that of the Bosphorus, and the "German 
interests that will not be affected by any movements 
in Roumelia and on the Bosphorus” may be more in. 
timately reached by some on the Danube. Wherever 
there is a Slay population Russia will have or find a 
mission and a grievance, and the standing rivalry of 
Germany and Russia must one day have such a solu- 
tion as the contiguity with an aggressive Empire will 
require. If Bismarck, looking forward to the re. 
moteness of this collision, says "after me the deluge,” 
heis more ambitious than patriotic—if, seeing it, he 
underrates it as either temporary or trivial, or because 
over-confident, he does not agree with many of those 
about him, 
All those forms of the questions are of problema 
tical statement and solutions, though inevitubly to be 
raised some day and in some form, and the settle- 
ment of this Bulgarian question is a step towards the 
raising of them. But that is no reason why England 
should assume the responsibility of it. If the danger to 
Germany is remote, that to England is remoter still. 
Beyond what she now holds in uncontestable posses- 
sion, England, [ suppose, neither covets nor would ac- 
cept any part of the Turkish Empire. Those Powers 
which are eager to become its inheritors are the only 
ones concerned in the fate of Bulgaria, ‘The curious 
contention that Russia will be "relatively weaker to 
Germany and Austria” when she is at Constantine 
intrenched and holding all entry to the Black 
is quite as wise (if honestly held) as that she would 
be relatively weaker to Germany if she had pos. 
session of Denmark, or that she is weaker to England 
when she has got possession of Afghanistan 
























































Cane 
stantinople is not the key of the Mediterranean, but of 
the Black Sea and the Lower Danube Stites, and 
when Russia has had time to fortify the Rosphors 
and complete her naval preparations in the 
all the power of Germany and Austria could only 
drive her out at the cost of an exhaustive war; while 
to prevent her getting to Constantinople now is a 
comparatively easy matter. "Relatively weslker” 
when she has the whole Black Sea littoral to ship her 
troops and supplies from to keep up the strug 
with no possibility of any interference with its free 
navigation! 1 wish England could look with equal 
equanimity at Russia being in Turkestan. 

But I do not see how England can suffer any injury 
by Russia being at Constantinople, and it is earnestly 
to be desired that those who do see this should show 
it. T have the advantage of having no prejudice 
against the Russians to cloud my vision, [rather lke 
thern personally, and find campaigning with them very 
agreeable. They are charming, obliging, affable 
camp companions, and so far ‘as Constantinople is 
concerned all civilization should rejoice at their being 
there. That Germany and Austria may not think 
it worth while to contest its possession by Russia | 
must admit if they permit it, but has England any 
other reason to do so than the inveterate habit of 
imagining that any possession of value to any other 
nation must be of more value to England ¢ 

































Tue death of Mr. A. W. Glennie, which took 
place at his residence, No. 30, the forenoon of 
the 21st instant, has excited a feeling of sincere 
sorrow throughout the Settlement, His illness 
had been very short—only three days—and 
understood to have been caused by his own un- 
fortunate imprudence in exposing himself, with- 
out any adequate protection, to the cold night air 
in an open boat, last Friday. A severe attack of 
rheumatism—an old enemy—supervened, and, 
extending to the heart, proved speedily fatal 
Mr. Glennie was an universal favourite, A more 
loyal friend and genial companion did not exist, 
and under happier circumstances the success 
which his high qualities deserved would cer- 
tainly have fallen to his lot. He will be 
membered, even by those outside the | 
circle of his intimate 
prominent figure in the little 
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residents” who never failed to meet adversity 
with a brave front, or forgot, even when times 
were hardest, to be true to the liberal instincts 
of a kindly heart. 





AccorpinG to statistics compiled in the Home 
Department, and published in the Ojicial 
Gasetfe, the total number of cholera patients 
and deaths throughout the country, from the first 
appearance of the disease until the gth instant, 
was as follows :— 
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Tur Ji Shimpo publishes the following 
figures relating to the distribution of cholera 
cases in Tkyd, said to have been prepared by 
the authorities, on the 5th instant :— 
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Total...... 1,831 7,439 | Grand total ..... 12,034 








Tue Zdkyd Ketzat Zasshi has the following 
figures showing the quantity of tea exported, 
during the seven years from 1880 to 1886, from 
Yokohama to Europe and America :— 
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Tus Jiji Shimpo has the following remarks 
under the heading “ Our relations with China :” 
—Incompreliensible as the Chinese people are 
to the rest of mankind, their thoughts and sen- 
timents acquire importance in the event of 
their entering into closer intimacy with the 
civilized nations of the world, 





If they choose to 
content themselves with a state of entire seclu- 
remaining indifferent to outside afi 
their thoughts and actions can possess but 
litle If, on the other hand, 
they elect to see sion to 
civilized nations, it is certainly advisable that 
they shonld cultivate more enlightened 
and make themselves acquainted with the usayes 
of international intercourse, Without some such 
preparation for the pesition they 
assume, there can be np puarantee t 
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be the most enlightened and advanced nation in 
the world, regarding all others as unworthy of 
her notice or society. When, too, it became ap- 
parent that the principles of modern civilization 
Were antagonistic to the teachings of her so- 
called sages, her contempt deepened into real 
hatred of the new order of things. But the 
march of enlightenment could not be stayed by 
any such hostility, and China soon found herself 
in the position of a solitary garrison surrounded 
on all sides by beleaguering forces. Then 
there came the dispute with France as to 
Annam and Tongking. French vessels of war 
swept the Chinese waters, and ere long the 
flower of the Chinese fleet met destruction at 
the hand of the invader. After wasting much 
time in dilatory operations peace was concluded, 
France being satisfied with the sovereignty of 
nnam, and the general result of the affair 
a very considerable of 
China's prestige. Since then the latter has 
grown perceptibly in importance in the eyes of 
the world, and not less so in her own conceit. 
Her attitude towards America, Russia, and 
England, has certainly undergone considerable 
change. But the most noticeable alteration is 
inher conduct towards Japan. Here all the 
stolid mildness of former times has suddeniy 
been merged in aggressive insolence. Every 
actin her policy concerning Korea has been 
distasteful and irritating to the Japanese. One 
of the most remarkable of these acts is, 
perhaps, the fact that she appointed, as her 
minister plenipotentiary to Korea, Yuen Shi. 





was enhancement 





ai, 
the man who played so prominent a part in the 
S6ul trouble of 1834. Not contented with this, 
the Chinese Commodore Tei Jo-sho, with his 
fleet dropped anchor in the Bay of Nagasaki in 
An 
who were in the habit of daily coming ashore 
and wandering about the town, created a 
drunken row cn the night of the 13th of that 
month. On the night of the 15th, hundreds of 
the sailors accompanied by their officers, made 
disturbances in the town, injuring the persons and 
property of the inhabitants, and it was at great 
risk that the policemen and the citizens were at 
last enabled to quell the fracas. Our corre- 
spondence from Nagasaki informs us now that 
the Chinese have claimed and demanded what 
they ought not to have claimed or demanded, in 
the conference of the two Powers, so that the con- 
ference has had to be suspended. Though we 
are not sure that the matter has come to such 
a strait, at all events we cannot understand why 
a question so clear in all its bearings should be 
suffered to drag on for so long a period. We 
may fairly conclude that this is due chiefly to 
the obstructive attitude of the Chinese represen- 
tatives. It is impossible to say why the Chinese 
have behaved so badly to us recently. It is easy 
to conjecture, however, that, hostile as they are 
to the principles of civilization, they have been 
considerably piqued by the progress which 
Japan has made. The result of her hostilities 
h the French has been so far satisfactory that 


stlast, and while there, some of his men, 








China readily persuades herself that her success 
was due to her ownefforts rather than to a peculiar 
Supposing them- 
selves adequate to the task of coping with France, 
the Chinese conclude that they can easily deal 
with others who are inferior to the French. 


combination of circumstances. 


In 
re, say they, “we will punish unmercifully 
all who dare to behave disrespectfully towards 
as, 
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divert mation, ted had the ansatence iy 
adopt Western civilization, and has even dared 
to insult us by her conduct in reference 
to Formosa, the Riukiu Islands, and Kore; 

Happily we are not now embarrassed by any 
complications with Russia or France, whil 
England is distincily friendly towards us. Let 
us take the present opportunity then, and teach 
Japan a lesson or two as to her behaviour.” 
It may possibly be owing to these ideas 
that China has treated us recently with so 
much hauteur and inconsiderateness. Ofcourse 
this is mere conjecture, but, if there be any truth 
in it, then Japan is likely to have a busy and 
turymg future. Judging from the past, we are 
hardly entitled to expect from China either 
reason or justice, and in the absence of any 
such qualities as these to regulate her conduct 
we cannot be sure about the future. If it con- 
tains such possibilities as a refusal to allow blame 
to rest on the authors of the drunken outrage at 
Nagasaki, and the villification of those who 
acted in the interests of order; the ignoring of 
pledges, promises, and avowals, and the final 
rupture of intercourse, surely it behoves us to be 
vigilant and prudent in our relations with China. 














Tue telegram which we publish elsewhere 
with regard to Port Hamilton disposes, for the 
present at all events, of a question which has 
naturally excited no little interest in the Far 
East. The cession of the Namhow Group by 
Great Britain to China is not in contemplation 
atall. Where Reuter obtained the information 
which he sent across the wires, the other day, 
with such an air of assurance, itis difficult to 
One can scarcely believe that 
been so much smoke without any spark of fire. 
Perhaps Her Majesty’s Government are thinking 
of bringing the “temporary occupation” to an end 
and restoring the islands to their rightful owners. 
But we doubt it. Nothing is easier for a strong 
Power than to take places ; nothing more difficult 
than to give them up. If the object with which 
Port Hamilton was occupied had ceased entirely 
to be effective, the evacuation would be con- 
ceivable. But who can pretend to say that the 
contingencies which looked in 
the spring of 1884 may not be equally discer- 
nible in the spring of 1887? 
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HLH. Prince Arisvcawa has been ordered to 
attend their Imperial Majesties the Emperor, 
Empress, and Empress-Dowager on their visi 
to Kyéto in January next. The following. of- 
ficers of the Imperial Household will form the 
suites of their Imperial Majesties :—Prince Sanjo, 
Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal; Marquis Toku- 
daiji, Grand Chamberlain; Mr. High 
Chamberlain of H.I.M., the Empress Dowager; 
Mr. Kodama, High Chamberlain of H.I.M. the 
Empress ; Viscounts Horikawa, H6j6, and Ta- 
numa, and Messrs. Yoneta, Kataoka, and Mori, 
Chamberlains ; Mr. Hirchata, Assistant Cham- 
berlain; Messrs. Sakurai and Yamaguchi, Sec- 
retaries of the Imperial Household ; Drs. Ito, 
Takenouchi, and Oka, Court Physicians ; 
count Takeya and Mr. Iwakura, Rewards Off 
Dr. Hirano Imperial Physician, and seventeen 
court ladies.—Offcial Gazette. 
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Tue subject of corporal punishment in schools 
has been discussed with no little heat at the 
first general meeting of the German-Austrian 
Teachers’ Union. This association, which has 
a membership of 10,009, may be considered re- 
presentative. The Comniittce passed 5] 
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fllowing three resolutions on the subject, and 
the Union to adopt or reject them:—I. 
t the school cannot entirely dispense with 
tLe right of corporal punishment. I1, That this 
right, which must be strictly 
be used as a last resort in cases of 
ilicious wantonness, obstinate defiance, dis- 
obedience, falsehood, or dishonesty, III, That 
ile decision of the legislative ordinance be 
carried out in accordance with the opinion of 
the medical authorities. The vote taken at the 
end of the discussion gave 187 for 
solution and 168 against. The Austrian press 
condemns the decision of the Union as reaction- 
ary. Some years back corporal punishment 
was simultaneously abolished in the schools 
the army of the empite. 
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the re- 








out the Unebt Kan. This 
vessel which, our readers are doubtless aware, 
is on her way to Japan from France, where 
she was built to the order of the Japanese Go- 
vernment, is now fully seven days over-due, 
having been twenty days out from Singapore. 
She is oflicered and manned entirely by French- 
men, who have contracted to bring her out. Of 
course the strong winds generally prevailing at 
this season may be suflicient to account for 
the delay, but when we remember that the 
Takachtho Kan, under the command of Captain 
J. M. James, made the voyage from Singapore in 
a little over ten days, and arrived in Yokohama 
y on the day and at the hour tele- 
graphed by her commander, it is easy to under- 
stand that the very different performance of the 
CUnebi Kan causes uneasiness. 


Sour anxiety is fe 
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Anove the joint signatures of Mr. Izawa 
Suji, and Professors Sakurai, Yatabe, Toyama, 
Hoz Muraoka, Mitsukuri, and Kikuchi 





(Dairoku,) a memorial has been presented to 
Mr. Mori, Minister of State for Education, 
pointing out the necessity of establishing a 
musical school. The memorialists observe that 








true progress and civilization cannot be attained 


by a country when the nobler sentiments of 
its people are left uncultivated and inactive. 
The fine arts purify the taste and thus develop 
noble thought. The educational system of Japan 
which is nearly complete in other respects, 
is defective on this point. They therefore urge 
on the Minister the necessity of establishing 
at once a school of music in order to educate 
artists and to promote and disseminate musical 
culture. 


Tue competitive examination for judicial appoint- 
ments lately held by the Department of Justice 
has resulted in the bestowal of certificates upon 
thirty-five successful candidates. 
tion conducted first in writing, and those 
who passed this stage satisfactorily were after- 
ward examined orally. The successful candi- 
dates come in most cases from the five principal 
private law schools, which have recently been 
placed under the special superintendence of 
the President of the Imperial University. 


The examin: 

















Wirt reference to a paragraph which we re- 
cently reproduced as a translation from the 
Mainicht Shimbun, which said that Mr. 
Drummond would not return to Shanghai till 
the Nagasaki affair is settled, we are requested 
to say that the statement is incorrect. Mr. 
Drummond is now ona visit to this part of the 
country for his own pleasure only, having 
ceased to have any connection with the Naga- 














aki affair or with the interests of the Chinese 
Government in Japan. 








On Friday week, about six o'clock, Mr. E. A. 
Bird, No. 66, was robbed of his cash-box, which 
was taken away from his bedroom. The box 
contained some important papers, but only forty 
to fifty dollars. Mr. Bird's house-boy, who has 
been in his employment for over two years, 
had disappeared. The matier was placed in 
the hands of the police, who soon got on the 
young man’s track, and following up the clue, 
laid the delinquent by the heels at the town of 
Shidzuoka, where he was found in the company 
of a young woman and in possession of the 
cash-box. 


A Lerter, received in the capital from one of 
the suite of Count Saigo, states that his Ex- 
cellency and party, who went to Europe some 
time ago to report on the military systems 
of foreign countries, are at present in France, 
and it is proposed to investigate the organization 
of the French naval system. His Excellency 
will return to Japan in March next, instead of May 
as previously arranged.— Nichi Michi Shimbun. 


Tue Proceedings of the Educational Society 
of Japan for December, 1886, state that 
instructors of various kinds are now much in 
demand. Englishmen or Americans to teach 
English in Ordinary Middle Schools are re- 
quired. Candidates are requested to make 
application to the Society, in accordance with 
the forms prescribed by it. The address of the 
Society is:—No. 21, Hitotsu-bashi-déri-cho, 
Kanda Ku, Tokyé. 


Tux dress reform is progressing rapidly. 
The Nreht Nichi Shimbun states that the 
demand for yd/wkw has become so general in 
the provinces that the tailors of Tékyé and 
Yokohama are very busy. Many of them have 
engaged Chinese from Shanghai, and _ thirty or 
forty hands arrived by the Zékyé Afaru. 





Tue sur of the main line of the Tokaido 
railway will be completed before the end of this 
month, and work will be commenced in February 
next. The whole line will be finished in January, 


1889.—Micht Nicht Shimbun, 





Tue Hon. Lady Plunkett, and the Misses 
Plunkett, accompanied by Mr. R. de B. Layard, 
left TOky6 for Miyanosh’ta the morning of the 
2ist, and were followed on Thursday by the 
Hon. Sir Francis Plunkett. They are expected 
to return to the capital the 3oth instant. 


Tue British bark Anamba, 1,109 tons, Cap- 
tain Mezies, was loading lumber at Burrard 
Inlet on the goth October, for Yokohama ; the 
Rylgia was loading for Shanghai at Blakely, 
and the Carrie Delap had found employment 
for Buenos Ayres. 





Tu Rev. George Miiller will preach on Sunday 
next at the TsukijiChurchat 11 a.m, and 4p.m., 
also at the same place at 4 p.m. on Monday. 


Tue American ship Aepudlic, Captain Smith, 
has been chartered to load here and at Kobe 
for New York. 


Tue British ship Vextera arrived at Sourabaya 
on the 21st November last to load sugar on 
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“SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS.” 
age? 

HE Consuls’ mercantile critics are not 
pleased with the Fapan Mail because 

it ventured to suggest that they are not in- 
fallible. In fact they appear to be very 
much displeased. Instead of attempting 
to controvert our views, they fall back 
upon the severe but somewhat hacknied 
device of telling us that we know nothing 
about the subjects we undertake to discuss. 
It has been taught by all experience that 
persons who possess fullest knowledge are 
tolerant and least self-confident. 
Some philosophers even go so far as to 
assert that the converse is also true, and 
that the case of men wise in their own 
conceit is as hopeless as SOLOMON declares 
it to be in his celebrated simile. We 
should be sorry to suggest anything so 
discourteous or irreverent in the present 
instance. At the same time, the critics 
will do well to remember that, if they go 
on calling everyone who differs from them 
an ignoramus, they will surely end by 
establishing their title to the epithet of the 
Proverbs. For the rest, their manner of 
reasoning does not quite justify the claim 
they advance to a monopoly of knowledge. 
For example, what connection can possibly 
be shown to exist between the programme 
of a student-interpreter’s entrance ex- 
amination and the trade report of a Con- 
sul after fifteen or twenty years’ service ? 
The only initial difference between a 
student-interpreter and a merchant's clerk 
is that the former has afforded evidence 
of his abilities and education by a competi- 
tive test and that the latter has done 
nothing of the sort. The youthful mer- 
chant may be a genuis zz feito, but so far 
as ordinary attainments are concerned he 


most 


is not obliged to give any such proofs as 
those required of the future Consul. Con- 
sidering the subsequent careers of the 
two, the merchant can unquestionably 
claim an expert acquaintance with affairs 
of which the Consul has only a theoretical 
knowledge. But the Consul—and this is 
especially true of Japan under existing 
circumstances—has an immense advantage 
in the greater intimacy of his relations 
with the people of the country. A Consul 
in TOkyé enjoys constant access, not only 
to the official classes, but also to the lead- 
ing native merchants, bankers, and manu- 
facturers of the capital. He need not be 
skilled in calculating the par of exchange, 
in drafting invoices, or in testing samples. 
It is enough that he should know the ver- 
nacular, possess common sense, and keep 
his ears open. He will then be able to 
write in his reports not the results of his own 
cogitations in the privacy of his Consular 
Office or of the Legation Chancellerie, but 
what the mercantile classes of the country 
say and think. Is this sort of information 
wholly useless to British merchants? And 
if, when collected and recorded, it differs 
somewhat from their preconceived idea 
orsuggests the inference that 
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are capable of improvement, why should 
they forthwith attack the Consul as though 
he had sought to do them a malicious in- 
jury, or as though he had compiled his re- 
port with the sole object of assailing their 
reputation? We, who endeavour to sug- 
gest that the Consul is working uniquely 
in the interests of his country’s trade, and 
that his only aim is to promote the pros- 
perity of British merchants, are charged 
with ‘“bespattering everything and every- 
body indiscriminately with praise, always 
excepting, be it understood, the British 
merchant, against whom we take up our 
parable.” Is not this kind of writing very 
silly and very school-boyish ? If it really 
represents the mood of the British mer- 
chant, then indeed he is in a much worse 
plight than his greatest detractor has ever 
suggested. 
any hint of reform is presumption ; so in- 
tolerant that every contrary opinion is the 


To be so conservative that 


result of ignorance and inexperience; so 
thin-skinned that friendly advice assumes 
the complexion of impertinent abuse— 
that is decidedly an unwholesome frame 
of mind. Any one who knows what the 
British merchant really is, can only be 
amused by the extravagant caricature which 
his self-constituted champions present to 
We, at 
any rate, are not a bit disturbed by the 


the public as his true portrait. 


false position of enmity into which his 
champions seek to thrust us. Silence 
would be the line of genuine ill-will. We 
shall continue to write exactly what we 
think, indifferent whether it be twisted into 
“bespattering” adulation or “ parabled” 
Her Majesty's Consuls, 
we imagine, will follow a similar course. 
And as for the British merchant, what he 
will do, unless we greatly mistake him 
will be to scrutinize, very quietly and 
dispassionately, whatever is submitted for 
his examination. If he finds there any 
suggestion which seems to be of a prac- 
tical and useful nature, he will act upon it 
If he finds anything which his experience 
plainly tells him is exaggerated or extra- 
And if 
he finds anything which sounds captious, or 


animosity. 


vagant, he will simply put it aside. 


even unfair, he willremember that Ministers, 
Consuls, and journalists are all animated by 
a friendly desire to promote his prosperity, 
in which the prosperity of their country is 
finally involved. The nature of their in- 
tention, at all events, cannot be questioned 
That is how the English merchant will 
proceed; a much more English manner 
than to call advice abuse and to dub every 
formulator of fresh opinions an ignoramus 

One word more, before we dismiss this 
now threadbare subject. We stated that 
the Report of H.B.M.’s Consul in Tokyé had 
been prepared underspecial instructions for 





special purposes. This fact, already known 


journals and followed the course of the 
lcareespona 





ence between the Foreign Office 
and the various Chambers of Commerce 





re methods le mentioned by us incidentally in order 
oogle UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 


to everyone who had read the London| 


(to explain why the document had been 
|treated in a manner somewhat different 
from that usually pursued with regard to 
Consular Reports. Observe what the 
| critics say now:—‘ Perhaps the Editor of 
the J/ai?, who seems to be so strangely 
favored with the confidence of the British 
| Legation, can tell the public whether a 
jcircular despatch has been sent out by the 
| Foreign Office in London, asking to be 
furnished with 





such information as to 
merchants’ doings, as would enable the 
officials of that department of the public 
service who have been put on their mettle 
by the complaints made of their inefficiency 
to promote trade abroad, to retort upon 
their accuser, that the languishing of trade 
is owing to the latter not pursuing the proper 
courses to maintain and extend it.” Is not 
this excellent? First, HER MAjesty’s 
Minister in Tékyd is vilipended for sug- 
gesting that trade might advantageously 
take a less stereotyped departure. Then 
Her Majesty's Consul in Téky6 is held 
up to public derision as an “ignorant, in- 
experienced” guondam student interpreter, 
because he ascribes a part of the decline 
of British commerce to the conservatism 





of British merchants. And now the 
Foreign Office is included in the con- 
spiracy. It has sent out a circular 


despatch calling for such information as 
may enable its officials to prefer a charge 
of ineptitude against the British merchant. 
The fortunate merchant! He is the victim 
of a fell plot to slander his reputation; a 
plot in which the QUEEN’S Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs is the chief 
schemer, and the QUEEN'S Representatives 
and Consuls all over the world are active 
CATILINE Itis bad for the merchant. 
But what is worse, far worse, for him, is to 
be depicted in the intolerant, self-opiniated, 
and sillily suspicious character which his 
champions falsely ascribe to him. 






WOOLWICH AND ELSWICK. 
eee 

IR WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, speak- 
ing as chairman at the annual meet- 

ing of the great Elswick Company, has 
completely refuted the charges recently pre- 
ferred against himself and other members 
of his firm. 





The gist of these charges, it 
will be remembered, was that venal collu- 
sion existed between the Woolwich autho- 
rities and the Elswick Firm, and that the 
latter had thus secured large orders which, 
were merit and economy alone consulted, 
would have gone elsewhere. Great excite- 
ment was caused by the so-called revela- 
tions. It had been a special boast of the 
British public that 
was free from such venality, and to be 
assured, on apparently trustworthy autho- 
that they were living in a fool’s para- 
exceedingly disagreeable 
At this end of the world, too, the 
story could not pass unnoticed. The 


Janagpss| (Government, though, on the 


their administration 


rity, 





dise, was an 


shock, 
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‘ i 
whole, firm in their allegiance to KRuPP approval of NELSON or any other naval 


as a manufacturer of ordnance, have gone 
to Elswick for guns occasionally, and for 
ships comparatively often. We believe 
we are justified in saying that they are 
satisfied with their bargains, though it is 
doubtful ARMSTRONG 
guns have ever been given a fair trial as 
But 
whether he be an expert or not, who is 
the great difficulty of 
conducting comparative tests so as to 


very whether the 


against their Essen rivals. 





anyone, 
acquainted with 


decide conclusively the relative merits of 
different weapons, will easily understand 
that a Power which imports its guns from 
Europe, instead of making them at home, 
must always be largely influenced in its 
choice by the official verdict of the country 
If, for 
example, the ordnance manufactured at 


where it makes its purchases. 


Essen ceased to be used in the German 
service, KRUpP’S reputation would imme- 
diately decline ; and, similarly, if the Els- 
wick works were not more orless patronized 
by the Woolwich authorities, the ArM- 
would find much fewer 


STRONG weapon 


patrons abroad. It becomes, therefore, a 


matter of no small importance to determine 


whether the connection between Elswick 





and Woolwich is based wholly on con- 
siderations of merits, since any suspicion 
to the contrary would virtually deprive 
the ARMSTRONG guns of the cachet of offi- 
cial approval. Sir WILLIAM ARMSTRONG 
has effectually settled the question. He 
adopts the most thorough and straight- 
forward method by giving an accurate 
history of the relations that have existed 





between his firm and the British Govern- 
ment from the days when Elswick first 
became a manufactory of ordnance until 
the present time 


story, not alone for the reasons just men- 


We shall epitomise the 


tioned, but also because it sheds an in- 
teresting light on the whole history of 
artillery construction in England. 
Breech-loading ordnance was not used 
by any Power in Europe until the gun 
designed by Sir WILLIAM—then Mr.—ARM- 
STRONG received the approval of Bri 
artillerymen in 1857. So, great was the 
applause deservedly won by this weapon 
that HER MAjesty’s Government asked the 
Elswick Company to enter into an agree- 
ment binding the former to manufacture 
exclusively for the British service. The 
Company consented, on condition that the 


sh 








Treasury provided money for the neces- 
sary extension of their plant, the plant so 
extended to be taken over by the Company 
arbitrated valuation in the event of 
Under 


this arrangement the manufacture pro- 


at an 





the agreement being terminated, 


ceeded. Very soon, however, troubles 
arose. The Navy wanted a rifled gun, 
but did not want a breech-loader. There 
was no denying the immeasurable superi- 
ority of the wrought-iron rifled cannon 
over the old cast-iron smooth-bore. But 
the notion of employing a new-fangled 


mechanism which had not received the 
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lero, and which demanded an altogether 
new style of drill, shocked the con- 
servatism of the British sailor. A decision, 
to be for ever regretted, was arrived at. 
Short rifled, 
adopted 


muzzle-loading guns were 


for the Navy, and England 


had 
pursued it steadily, would have long ago 


abandoned a system which, she 


given her a well tried breech-loading 
the 
eement between the Government and 
‘Iswick had terminated. Under Sir WiL- 
LIAM ARMSTONG'S personal superintend- 
ence Woolwich Arsenal had been put into 
acondition for the manufacture of rifled 
ordnance in general, and in 1863, the 
wick Company was obliged to take over 
the specially enlarged plant, as agreed, 
and endeavour to become an independent 
enterprise. What the Company had thence- 
forth to look for, almost wholly, was foreign 
During the long space of fifteen 


years, 1863-78, they only received from 





rmament. Before this happened 








custom. 


the British Government orders for guns 
aggregating £24,804; or £1,654 per an- 
num. They were the sole licensees of the 
PALISSER weapon, of which the Govern- 
ment bought £40,810 worth in the same 
time. 
which does not effect the fact that the 
voluntary purchases of the authorities did 
not aggregate eight thousand dollars 
nnually, and were chiefly purchases of 
guns of a special or experimental nature, 
Nevertheless, the genius of Sir WILLIAM 
ARMSTRONG carried the firm over all its 
difficulties and ultimately raised it to the 
position of one of the greatest establish: 
ments of the kind in the world. Mean- 
while, all enterprise at Woolwich in the 
direction of breech-loading ceased, and a 
of 
guns was persistently followed, 
prestige of the British 
Sir WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, ‘throughout 
the world was then so great that the Govern- 


But that was an exceptional matter, 









stereotyped pattern muzzle-loading 
“The 


Navy,” says 


ments of those countries with which Els- 
wick had its principal dealings insisted 
upon adherence to the established 
patterns of English naval guns, and for a 
time we were compelled to follow suit 
with Woolwich; but this prefereuce for 
English muzzle-loading guns gradually 
diminished, and we found ourselves forced 
to strike out anew in the field of breech- 
loading. sing the principle of the 
divided screw adopted by the French, we 
succeeded in placing ourselves in a posi- 


an 





tion to supply our foreign customers with 
the breech-loading guns as well as muzzle- 
We also greatly increased the 
ballistic effects of both forms of guns by 


loaders. 





adaptations which enabled them to be used 
with 





charges previously deemed to be 
oti In 1877, after incurring 
great cost in experiments, we had pro- 
duced a 6-inch gun which was not only 
an efficient breech-loader, but which for its 
weight gave a far higher energy than had 
been obtained in any previously recorded 





impracticable. 


jinstance either in this country or abroad. 
| We are now told by our critics that Eng- 
lish guns have steadily dropped behind 
those of foreign countries; but I point to 
the production of this gun in 1877—per- 
haps the most important step since the 
introduction of rifled ordnance—as a proof 
of our superiority at that time, and I con- 
fidently assert that this superiority has 
been maintained. Elswick has produced 
the most powerful artillery in the world, 
and if the number of accidents with guns 
of Elswick pattern be taken in relation to 
the number made, the proportion is ex- 
ceedingly small. The results obtained 
with this new 6-inch breech-loader were 
promptly communicated to the Govern- 
ment, and in May, 1878, we lent it to the 
War Department for trial; we also lent 
them, about the same time, an 8-inch gun, 
with which we had obtained equally re- 
markable results. The trial of these guns 
having verified our representations con- 
cerning them, the Government ordered, in, 
October, 1879, three 6-inch breech-loading 
guns of the same pattern. These were 
placed in the hands of a committee for ex- 
periment, and all that has since been done 
at Woolwich in breech-loading construc- 
tion and high velocity guns dates from 
that period, and is based upon the guns 
thus supplied by us.” 

We now arrive at the events which 
constituted the chief ground of the charges 
referred to above. In 1878 a new Ord- 
nance Committee was appointed consisting 
of eminent scientists, both naval, military, 
and civil. With this Committee the Elswick 
firm had no connection at first. By and 
by, however, certain accidents having oc- 
cured to guns, the Secretary of State for 
War asked Sir WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, 
Captain Nose, and Mr. LEECE (of Sir 
JoserH WuitwortH & Co.) to allow 
themselves to be temporarily associated 
with the Committee that the War Office 
might have the benefit of their experience. 
They consented, and the Committee was 
at the same time strengthened by the 
addition of Sir Frep. ABEL and Colonel 
MAITLAND. Within a few months the 
special purposes for which the services of 
these gentlemen had been enlisted were 
accomplished, and they ceased to belong 
to the Committee. ‘ Our connexion with 
it,” says Sir WILLIAM, “terminated with 
the presentation of its report, and was, I 
need scarcely add, for purely technical 
purposes, not having the remotest con- 
nexion with our obtaining Government 
contracts. The Committee, in fact, neither 
had nor has anything to do with the 
giving of orders; could not have exer- 
cised any influence in the matter, and 





would not if they could.” The Govern- 
ment, being now sorely pressed for a 
supply of the new guns, was obliged to 
have recourse to the Elswick Firm and to 
that of Sir JoserH WuitwortH. The 
former were then so much engaged on 


foreign contracts that they could ia 
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undertake the order of the War Office 
without extending their plant; a risk which 
they incurred after much hesitation, fore- 
seeing that when the urgent needs of the 
Government were satisfied, no more con- 
tracts for outsiders would be forthcoming. 
We speak, it will be understood, only of 
guns. In respect of hydraulic machinery 
for gun-carriages, the Elswick works have 
always showed the way to the manufac- 
turers of the world, and for this class of 
material the War Office had no choice but 
to gotothe Armstrong Company. Finally, 
with regard to the transfer of Mr. WHITE 
from Elswick to the Admiralty, Sir WiL- 
LIAM says :—‘ No one who is acquainted 
with Mr. Wuite's abilities will dispute 
that the transfer of his services from 
Elswick to the Admiralty was a great loss 
to us and a great gain to the country. All 
pecuniary relations between Mr. WHITE 
and ourselves ceased when he Icft us, even 
to his parting with his shares in the Com- 
pany. We have been charged with corrupt 
motives for making this sacrifice; but you 
may be assured that had we taken the 
opposite and more selfish course, we 
should not have escaped equally virulent 
criticism those who seek to dis- 
parage our Company.” Having thus effec- 
tually disposed of the slanders circulated 
against the fair fame of his firm and 
that of the War Office, Sir WILLIAM 
adds the following interesting remarks 


from 


on brecch-loading systems of artillery: 
—‘‘In its leading features the present 
English system agrees with that which 
the French have adopted; Italy also, 
the most enterprising State with regard 
to gunnery, has, after lengthened trials, 
adopted the same system for her navy. 
Scientific committees have sat in France 
and in Italy, just as they have done in 
England, and have come substantially to 
the same conclusions. Germany, Austria, 
and Russia have adopted the Krupp sys- 
tem, but have not escaped accidents more 
than any other nation, and though Krupp's 
breech-loading arrangement differs from 
that adopted in the other countries, his 
mode of gun construction is now practi- 
cally the same. You will thus see that, as 
regards the main principles of construc- 
tion, the whole of the Powers I have 
named are practically agreed, while, with 
respect to breech-loading, the judgment of 
the three greatest maritime Powers is in 
favour of our system, which, being thus ac- 
credited, ought not to be lightly rejected. 
But passing from the question of system to 
that of pattern, there may be much di- 
versity of opinion upon points of detail. 
Though Elswick and Woolwich are pursu- 
ing the same system, the Elswick pattern 
has always differed from that of Wool- 
wich, and even now is not identical with 
it; although the free interchange of 
opinion which has latterly taken place on 
the Technical Committee, which some of us 
have been abused for joining, has brought 
about to the advantage of the nation a 
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nearer approach to uniformity than formerly 
existed. As to the accidents which have 
occurred, they are due to perfectly remedial 
causes, such as are almost inseparable from 
early stages of production. But there is 
another source of accident which cannot 


be viewed with indifference. Mechanism 





formerly sodistasteful to thena 





yisnowa 
knowledged to be necessary, and the whole 
armament of a modern war-ship is a cullec- 


tion of machinery, requiring skilful hand- | 


ling. But the great body of our sailors have 
not yet had the opportunity of receiving 
the instruction required to enable them to 
the altered conditions of 
modern warfare. Sails in warships are 
rapidly going out of use; yet sailing drill, 
which causes immensely more accidents 


conform to 


to life and limb than arise from the prac- 
tice of gunnery, is still treated as a thing 
of greater importance than mechanical 
training. Accidents have already occur- 
red with the new weapons, and injuries 
have been done to them by mismanage- 
ment, arising from want of sufficient prac- 
tice and instruction, and more may be 
expected to follow, until the training of 
sailors in a mechanical line has become 
more general.” 





Were gladto see a paper of the //dchi’ 

Shimbun's standing and influence 
take up with genuine earnestness the sub- 
ject of Japan’s naval strength. The days are 
past, we presume, when any section of the 
public could patiently listen to sententious 
preachers who deemed it a sin on Japan’s 
part to buy an ironclad or a battery. 
Curious, indeed, is it to recall the homilies 
that used to be ventilated on this subject a 
few years ago in the columns of the local 





foreign press. Europe was then armed to 
the teeth and still arming. The panoply of 
medieval times which weighed so much 
that if a man wearing it fell to the 
ground he was unable to rise without aid, 
looks like the toy-guns and tin swords 
of a child when compared with modern 
armaments which threaten to pull down 
whole nations by their burthen, The 
preachers did not tell Japan that the ex- 
ample of their own countries was evil and 
should not be followed. That would have 
been humiliating to themselves. But they 
did tell her that she had nothing to fe: 





from those big Western Powers, bristlir 
with steel to the teeth; and sometimes 
they added that, if cause for fear should 

e, submission at discretion was 
the only way to safety. Perhaps among 
allthe counsels ever tendered to Japan, 
this was the hardest to follow. It required 
too much faith in the forbearance of others 
and too little in her own capacity. To 
assure her that she could depend implicitly 
on the gentleness of big States which 
had hitherto thrust force into the forefront 
of their dealings with her, was very like a 


haply ari 





UNIV! 
U 


cruel mockery. Fresh from the memory of 
Shimonoseki, of Kagoshima, of the fleet 
that went to Hyégo to negotiate a new 
tariff, of the perpetual notes identigues that 
softly recommended this or that extension 
of friendly commerce as the alternative of 
being hammered with iron and blackened 
with gunpowder—fresh from the memory 
of these episodes, was it not a little inept 
|to assure Japan that henceforth to her the 
m 





d hand should always be offered in a 
silken glove? Nations claiming to have 
climbed to the pinnacle of civilization, yet 
confessing in practice that to repel one 
another's violence they must stand per- 
petually sword in hand, might have appre- 
ciated the inconsistency of essaying to 
persuade a country which they called semi- 
barbarous that the duty of statesmen is to 
rely wholly on high dictates of interna- 
tional morality. Japan probably never 
If she did, 
her credulity must have’ been gravely 
shaken when she found that one of her 
advisers had openly set about acquiring 
an estate for its posterity at the expense 
of Eastern territory, and that others had 
agreed to take the Orient as a safety 
valve for the discharge of their truculent 
propensities. And putting aside danger 
from the direction of Europe, there was 
It has been held 
that even to hint at the chance of an 
armed struggle between China and Japan 
is unwise and mischievous, since war is a 
catastrophe the approach of which may 
easily be hastened by admitting the possi- 
bility of its advent. Certainly the subject 
is one which all of us would gladly avoid. 
But it is not to be avoided. Whatever 
may be the disposition of Chinese and 
Japanese statesmen, there is perpetual 
danger in the fact that the civilizations of 
the two empires run in different grooves, 


believed in these professions. 


China to be considered. 


and that their relations have many un- 
avoidable points of contact. Imagine 
China located between the Pyreneesand the 
Scine. How long would her intercourse 
with England be of a peaceful character? 
And the hypothesis does not exceed the 
facts of the case, for in everything that 
could render such a proximity perilous the 
contrast between Great Britain’s ways and 
China’s ways would not be stronger 
than is the actual contrast between the 
aspirations and policies of the two neigh- 
bouring Oriental empires. They are like 
inhabitants of the same house who differ so 

ically in habits of mind and body that 
their constant aim is to avoid one another's 
society. China is jealous of Japan. It is 
not the jealousy that prompts imitation, 
but the jealousy that begets dislike. She 
feels towards her little neighbour much 
as a man might feel towards a relative 
who had left the family circle, apostasized 
from the family creed, spurned the family 
|traditions, and by making wholesale adop- 


|tion of material and moral furniture per- 








taining to a hereditarily hostile house, 
brought himself into temporary and un- 
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enviable notoriety. 
firmly that she has chosen the better path, 
ridicules her neighbour's stolidity and 
underrates her capacity. These are dan- 
gerous moods, especially when events that 
tend to accentuate them are of frequent 
occurrence. It will assuredly be the con- 
stant and loyal endeavour of those that 
direct Japan’s policy to exhaust every pos- 
sible means of bringing about a sincere and 
lasting friendship between the two nations. 
But they cannot control accidents, and it is 
their duty, in the interests of peace as well 
as for the sake of their country’s safety, to 
be fully prepared for every emergency. 
According to the Hochi Shimbun's esti- 
mate, they are not by any means fully 
prepared. Japan should be ready to mus- 
ter at any point of her coasts a squadron 
of at least twenty ships, thoroughly equip- 
ped and well up to the standard of modern 
efficiency. Were she in a position to do 
that, she would have secured a powerful 
guarantee for the maintenance of tran- 
quillity. The effort may involve some 
sacrifices, bnt we are firmly persuaded that 
only her enemies will counsel her to shrink 
from making them. 


And Japan, believing 





“WAFS THAT ARE DARK.” 
peas 
VER the signature “ O.,” the following 
letter appears in Zhe Times of 
October 18th :— 


In an article in The Times of ‘Tuesday upon the 
recently published consular reports, criticizing the 
system upon which our merchants carry on their 
trade in foreign parts, you point out certain 
particulars in which the methods of our merchants 
Eppear to be wanting; as, for instance, that they 
do not adapt their goods to the taste of the 
customer and do not send out competent travellers. 
No doubt there are real defects of method such as 
you enuinerate, but [ venture to think that these do 
yet constitute all or, indeed, the principal obstacles 
to our success in compet » French, and 
especially German, merchants abroad. Speaking 
from such information as one may pick up in the 
course of a residence of some years in the Far 
East, I should be inclined to suggest that there are 
two circumstances which in China, at all events, 
handicap the British merchant more heavily than 
those which you mention—viz. (1) that they decline 
as a body to resort to the frauds which enter 
largely into German trade, and (2) that they will 
not avail themselves of the services of the class of 
low, unprincipled, dishonest go-betweens who are 
forcing themselves into the trade of the East and 
raising up a great impediment to honest dealing. 
Thave heard British merchants repeatedly com- 
plain of the mischief which these two influences are 
working. ‘There is hardly a single article in the 
range of English manufacture from soap to cotton, 
And from lucifer matches to Keating’s lozenges, 
which is not promptly and cleverly counterfeited 
in Hamburg, and exported to China for sale by 
German merchants in any market in which they 
can get a footing by dogging our footsteps. On 
the other hand, there is the system of go-betweens. 
‘The European merchant and the Chinese merchant 
seem to find a difficulty in getting at each other 
direct. The Chinaman has great faith in occult 
influences and in diplomacy, particularly the 
diplomacy of amateurs, and he somehow generally 
seems to fall into the hands of the half-broker, half 
blackleg, half-jockey, who is always roaming about 
in the ports and coasts of China seeking whom and 
whathe may devour. The Chineseagent, or go-be- 
tween, issure tobe athief, who lives by squeezing his 
principal, and he requires a European agent who 
will connive at and assist his theft, and who must, 
therefore, also be a thief. And then comes the 
mischief, that this European thief can get business 
from Germans when English firms will not con- 
descend to have anything to do with him. T have 
Slways been told, and [think Ihave seen some 
Striking cases myself, showing that this is where 
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the shoe pinches, and that this is the kkind of thing 
that is helping the Germans in their endeavour to 
beat us in at least one ficld of foreign trade. 








We suspect that there is much truth in this 
letter, even as regards Japan. It would be 
mere affectation to pretend that the conduct 
of trade in this country is not disfigured 
by parasites such as the correspondent of 
The Times describes. We have never had 
much faith—and our scepticism is entirely 
supported by the experience of those who 
are in a position to know—in the theory 
so glibly advanced by many foreigners 
that every lock in Japan may be picked 
with a golden key. Money goes no farther 
here in occult directions than it goes in 
many of the most highly civilized parts of 
the world. There exists, indeed, from 
very ancient times, a system of gift-giving, 
which, like the tribute paid to the Middle 
Kingdom, nominally signifies nothing 
more than an interchange of neighbourly 
civilities, but in reality exercises a very 
sensible influence on the even course of 
business. A box of eggs or a roll of silk, 
though of little intrinsic value, may in- 
troduce a decidedly unwholesome clement 
into the 
and employed or workman and overseer. 
The custom is said 
of fashion and we are glad to hear 
it. Meanwhile, the restrictions imposed 
upon trade between foreigners and Japa- 
nese open a special door for such 
abuses. ‘Take an easily conceivable case. 
A foreign firm desires to obtain Japanese 
orders—oflicial orders or private orders, 
never mind which—but sees that the 
marked and natural inclination of the Japa- 
nese is to employ their own countrymen. 
Obviously, under such circumstances, the 
only route to success is to secure the 
cSoperation of a native merchant. 
however, cannot be done open 
Treaties do not allow it. What is to be 
done then? Simply to enlist the services 
of a Japanese, who, in return for a hand- 
some monthly or yearly stipend and liberal 
commissions, will play the réle of tout. 
So far there is nothing illegitimate. But 
the tout has to ingratiate himself in quar- 
ters whence custom is likely to come; and 
being unscrupulous—a hypothesis involved 
in the premisses—he is tolerably sure 
to pave his way with whatever promises to 
make the route most easy. There are a 
thousand devices at command for whipping 
the devil round the post, and the ultimate 
condition of the tout’s pocket depends on 
his adroitnessin making selections. If his 
principal is a bold player, a substantial 
stake can always be put up, and the game 


relations between employer 


to be going out 





proceeds with the utmost smoothness and 
pleasantness. Sometimes the stake need 
not be enclosed in any envelope what- 
socver. Then everything is the plainest 
sailing. But generally it is necessary to 
find an envelope which will practically 
conceal the real nature of its contents 


In A, 
for example, being a great fancier of horse- 


without destroying their efficacy. 


flesh, received a handsome team from an 
the latter, 
without any flagrant appearance of im- 


open-handed acquaintance, 
propriety, might fairly expect to see A's 
interest exerted on his behalf in connection 
Which of us is 
without a fancy capable of being skilfully 
tickled ? 


Kyoto Judge in old times who, immediately 


with this or that contract. 
There is a story told about a 


after assuming office, was required to 
adjudicate between two persons claim- 
plot of Three 
days before the case came up for decision, 


ing the same land. 
the occupier of the land sent a quantity of 
its produce to the Judge, and being politely 
When 
the court was opened, the Judge publicly 
repeated his thanks for the handsome 
present, and then pronounced in favour 
of the other petitioner. How pleasant 
it would be for English firms if the 
liberality of their Continental competi- 
tors produced a similar result! But it 
doesn’t; there’s the trouble. We have 
heard the head of a leading firm in Yoko- 
hama declare that business on such terms 
would be impossible to him. Probably 
such terms enter more or less into the 
conduct of business everywhere, but it 
seems to us that so long as tradal associa- 
tions between Japanese and foreigners are 
forbidden by law, special facilities will be 
offered for, and a special premium put 
upon, the practice of unscrupulous de- 
vices. Of course we do not pretend 
that to remove existing restrictions would 
raise everything to an honest level. What 
we believe is that, speaking broadly, 
secrecy encourages chicanery, and by 
secret routes only can a foreign merchant 
emerge from the narrow groove prescribed 
by the treaties. As for Continental coun- 
terfeits of British goods, or Continental 
substitutes, we should be disposed to 
give them full swing. Rope enough is all 
they need to hang themselves. Go into a 
mercer’s shop in Tékyé and ask him how 
he likes German flannel, for example. 
Yasukaré warukaro will be his inevitable 
answer. He will come back to the British 
stuff in the end, if the latter does but es- 
cape the contamination of competition. 


thanked, counted his cause secure. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
+ 
TRADE WITH AUSTRALIA. 


To tne Eprtor or THe “Japan Matt.” 

Str, —Referring to a notice in your issue of to. 
ofa Report by Mr. Shiga upon the opportunities 
for trade with Australia, and his observations re- 
garding the price at which coal might be laid 
down in Japan, based, I observe, upon an allow- 
ance of one dollar ($1) per ton for freight from 
Australia to Japan, I should like to ask him if he 
thinks it would be good for Japan to use imported 
coal instead of her own; and why he estimates $1 per 
ton freight from Australia, whilst the Government 
supported Nippon Yusen a charges about 
§3 per ton from Nagasaki to Yokohama? 

The best advice Mr. Shiga can give is, to pro- 
mote cheap transport for Japanese coal, and so 























exclude from Japan the Australian coal which 
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a does not 





already comes here, although Mr. § 
seem aware of it. Subsidizing a monopoly to 
maintain high rates of transport, and so permit 
the competition of foreign coal, is not the way to 
promote the mining industry of Japan. 








Lam Sir, your obedient Servant, 
TSUJIN. 
Yokohama, December 17th, 1886. 





NOTIFICATIONS. 
=. 
THE CONSCRIPTION LAW. 


IrertaL ORDINANCE. 

We hereby give Our Sanction to the present 
Ordinance relating to amendinents of, and addi- 
tions to, the Conscription Law, and order it to be 
promulgated 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual). 
[Privy Seal]. 
Dated the goth day of the 11th month of the 
19th year of Meij 
(Countersigned) Count Iro Hironumt, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Ovama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 
Count Ovama Twa 
Minister of State for the Navy. 
ImrentaL Oxpinaxce No. LXXUL 
The following 








mendments and additions have 
been made in the Conscription Law set forth by Im- 
perial Proclamation No, XLVL of the 12th month 
of the 16ih year of Meiji, and will come into opera- 
tion on and after the ist day of the 4th month of 
the 20th year of Meiji, with the exception of the 
additions in Art. VIL, which will at once come 
in fore 
‘To the second clause is 
following clause :— 
“Qn islands where Insular Militia ma 
tioned, every young man of age shall en! 
force and remain in active service for a periud of 

















Art VILL, is added the 





be sta- 
in such 








not more than one year in any one k Ns 
To Art. XL, Art. XIL, Art. XVII (second 
clause), Art. XIX. (following “except Ne na 





schools”), and Art. XX. (third clause and fifth 
clause, following “educational institutions”) are 
added the following nineteen words :—‘ And those 
titutions which the Minister of State for Educa- 
tion recognizes to be of the same standing.” 

In Art. XXIIL, “the 16th day of the oth 
month” is changed to read “the 16th day of the 
4th month.” 

In Art. XXIV., following the words 
shall be established,” are added these twenty 
words, “and on islands where Insular Militia 
may be stationed, a separate division shall be esta- 
blished in each and every case.” 

In Art. XXXIV., “the rst day of the oth 
month” is changed to read “the 1st day of the 
4th month.” 

In Art. XXXV., “the ist day of the oth 
month” is changed to read “the tst day of the 
4th month," 

In the same Article, “the roth day of the 4th 
month of the following year” is changed to read 
“the 2oth day of the rth month, 

In Art. XXXVL, “The ist day of the oth 
month of the same year” is changed to read “the 
rst day of the 4th month of the same year; but in 
case such date shall fall between the 21st day of 
the rth month and the grst day of the 12th 
month, the ist day of the 4th month of the follow- 
ing year.” 

In the same Article, after the 16th day of the 
oth month and before the roth day of the 4th month 
of the following year” is changed to read ‘after 
the 16th day of the 4th month and before the 2oth 
day of the t1th month.” 

In Art. NXXVIL, “the 15th day of the Sth 
month” is changed to read “the 15th day of the 
3rd month.” 

In Art. XL. 











‘a division 























“the tst day of the oth month of 
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the same year” is changed to read “the 1st day 
of the 4th month of the following year.” 

In Art. XLIL, the 20th day of the 4th month” 
is changed to read “the 1st day of the rath 
month.” 


ARY REGULATIONS. 





THE DISCIPL 


Impertat Orpinance. 

We hereby give Our Sanction to the present 
Ordinance relating to additions to the Discipli- 
nary Regulations, and order it to be promulgated. 

[His Imperial Majesty's Sign-Manual] 
[Privy Seal.] 

Dated the goth day of the rth month of the 
19th year of Meiji. 

(Countersigned) Count Iro Hirosumt, 

Minister President of State. 
Count Yamacata AriToMo, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 
Count Oyama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 
Count Oxama Iwao, 
Minister of State for the Navy. 
Count Yamapa Axryosi, 
Minister of State for Justice. 


Imrertat Orpivance No. LXXIV. 

In Art VI. of the Disciplinary Regulations set 
forth by Imperial Proclamation No. XXXVI, of 
the 8th month of the 15th year of Meiji, following 
the words, “the commanders of important for 
"are added these words: ‘the comman 
ders of Insular Militia or the captains of detached 
companies.” 




















tress 





INSULAR MILIT 














Imperian Oxpinance. 
We hereby give Our Sanction to the present 
Ondi 
tions and order it to be promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign- Manual] 
[Privy Seal.] 
Dated the goth day of the 11th month of the 
roth year of Meiji. 
(Countersigned) Count Ito Hironusn, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Oxama Iwso, 
Minister of State for War. 
Iuecetac Orptyance No, LXXV.—Iysutar 
Miniria ReGutations. 


| 
| 
| 
| ance relating to the Insular Militia Regula- 
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1—Generat Ruces. 

Art. L—In connection with the Detached Gar- 
tisons on the Islands of Ogasawara, Sado, Oki, 
Oshima, Okinawa, and ‘Tsushima, there shall be 
stationed [Insular Militia, 
t.IL—Insular Militia will be under the con: 
trol of the Commanders of Detached Garrisons 
(Bun i), bat in all 














utters relating to command, 
supply, et nders of Gartisons (Chindai) 
shall have immediate superintendence. 

Art. II.—Insular Militia will be recruited from 
the young men of conscription age on each island, 
and will be enrolled on two occasions in each 
year, being divided into two equal contingents. 
After remaining in active service for a period of 
one year, they will be allowed to return home. 

Those, however, who have attained proficiency 
in military work, and have a good moral record, 
may be permitted to return to their homes before 
the period of one year is completed. 

Art. IV.—First-class soldiers of Insular Militia 
will, like ordinary soldiers, be permitted to return 
home after remaining in active service for a period 
of one year, but those who wish may be allowed to 
remain in active service for another year. 

Art, V.—Subordinate officers of Insular Militia 
will be appointed from among the soldiers of the 
first class, selecting those who are most competent; 
but when necessary, they may be appointed from 
amongst subordinate officers of other forces. 

UL. 
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Art. VI.—Commanders of Insular Militia shall 


le 





have charge of the organization; discipline, con- 
duct, education, and drill of the soldiers, and shall 


be held responsible for the safe guarding and 
protection of the locality under their control. 


Art. VI.—Commanders of Insular Militia will 
have charge of all business connected with the en- 
listment of recruits, with reserve forces, and with 
the officers and men of the second reserve. 

Art. VIIL—Should disturbances ai in the 
localities under their control, Commanders of 
Insular Militia will report the circumstances to 
Commanders of Garrisons (Chinda’) and await 
their directions. But if the case be urgent and 
application is made by the chief of the local 
authorities for the mobilization of the forces, Com- 
manders of Insular Militia will comply with such 
application and report at once the circumstances 
to Commanders of Garrisons (Chindai). When 
the affair is connected with a foreign country or 
countries, mobilization may take place, but a 
defensive attitude must be maintained. 

Art. IX.— Should application be made by a chief 
local authority for the despatch of troops on ac- 
count of ceremonies, occasions of rejoicing, or 
calamitous circumstances in any locality, for pur- 
poses of guarding and protection, accompanied by 
astatement of the reasons, the orders of the Com- 
mander of the Garrison should be applied for. 
When the case is urgent and there is not time 
to make such application, the application of 
such cl authority should be complied with, 
and the circumstances afterwards reported. 

Att. X.—In order that preparations for mobili- 
zation may be carried out in proper form and with- 
out miscalculation, proper arrangements ought 
always to be in train for the summoning of men 
and horses, and the purckase, transportation, etc., 
of articles. Arms, powder, clothing, camp equip- 
ments, tools, materials, etc., to be supplied to 
reserve forces should be provided; and special 
officers should be entrusted with the charge of 
their storage and preservation. 

Art. XL—With reference to the personal affairs 
of subordinate officers and soldiers in the 
locality under his control, each Commander of 
Insular Militia will receive information from the 
local authorities; and in matters for which there 
are definite provisions, these should be dealt with 
at once. When no such provisions exist, applica- 
tion should Le made for the opinion of the Com- 
mander of the Garrison, 
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TEMPORARY FORTIFICATION BOARD. 


InvertaL Orpinance. 

We hereby give Our Sanction to the present 
Ordinance relating to the Organization of the 
Temporary Board for the Construction of Fort- 
resses, and order it to be promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty's Sign-Manual]. 
[Privy Seal.] 

Dated the 3oth day of the 11th month of the 

1gth year of Meiji 
(Countersigned) 











Count Ito Hirosusn, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Ovama Iwao, 
Minister of State of War. 

Imrertat Onpinance No. LXXVL. 





Aft L=ittie ‘Temporary: Board (atthe Cad: 
struction of Fortresses will be situated in Tokyé, 
under the Department of State for War, and will 
have in charge the construction of fortresses at 
important places throughout the country. 

Art. IL—The following officials will be appointed 
to the Temporary Board for the Construction of 
Fortresses :— 














-E __ [Assistants Engineer ... Several 
Severat | Clerks * Several 

Engineers Several | 
Art, IIL—The Director will be appointed from 


among military officers of the rank of General; 


Managers from among military commissioned 
Origifal fi from . . 
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officers; and clerks from among military sub- 
ordinate officers and clerks. 

Art. IV.—The Director will have supreme con- 
trol over the work of constructing fortresses. 

Art. V.—Managers will discharge duties under 
the control of the Director; and Clerks will be 
engaged under the direction of the Managers. 

Art. VIL—Engineers and Assistant’ Eng’ 
will have charge of technical subjects, and will 
engage in engineering work in the various dep 
ments. 

Art. VIL—The position of fortresses to be con- 
structed, style of construction, important points of 
military defence, etc., will be determined by the 
Minister of State for War and the Chief of the 
General Staff Office, and will be transmitted to the 
Temporary Board for the Construction of F 
resses, in order to the execution of the engineering 
works. 

Art. VIIL—Engineering corps will, in connec: 
tion with the construction of fortresses, be attached 
to the Temporary Board for the Construction of 
Fortresses, and will be under the control of the 
Director. 

Art. IX.—All correspondence addressed to Local 
Governments and others with reference to busi- 
ness connected with the construction of fortresses, 
will be in the name of the Director of the Tem- 
porary Board for the Construction of Fortresses. 
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. INSULAR MILITIA FOR TSUSHIMA, 


Caniver Onpixance No. XXXII. 

It is hereby notified that Insular Militia will be 
stationed in the Province of 'sushima, according 
to Art. I. of the Insular Militia Regulations set 
forth by Imperial Ordinance No. LXXV. 

(Signed) — Count Iro Hirosvs, 
Minister President of State. 

Dated the 10th day of the 11th month of the 

1gth year of Meiji. 





SEAL AND OTTER CATCHING, 





We hereby give Our Sanction to the Regulations 
for catching Seals and Sea-otters and for the Sale 
and Importation of their Raw Skins, and order the 
same to be promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty's 
[Privy S 
The roth day of the 12th month, roth year of 


ign-Manual.J 





Meiji. 

Countersigned by Count Iro Hinonvstr, 
Minister President of the Cabinet. 

Count Yamacata Ariromo, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 

Count Marsvgats Masavosut, 

Minister of State for Finance. 

Count Yamacata Ariromo, 

Minister of State for Agriculture and Commerce. 








Imreriat Orpinaxce No. 80. 
REGULATIONS FOR CATCHING SEALS AND SEA- 
OTTERS, AND TOR THE SALE AND IMPORTATION 

OF THEIR RAW SKINS. 

Art. L—Persons who have obtained the special 
permission of the Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce, in accordance with the second para- 
graph of Decree No. 16 of the 17th year of Meiji, 
man engage in catching seals and  sea-otters 
during the term, and within the limits of the places, 
specified for the purpose by the Hokkaido Local 








Government. 

Every person catching seals and sea-otters shall 
at all times carry a certificate of such permission, 
and whenever, whether at sea or on shore, any officer 
supervising seal and sea-otter catching, or any 
police officer, demands to inspect the certificate, 
the same shall be immediately produced. 

Art. IL—Any person engaging in catching seals 
and sea-otters shall, on arrival in Hokkaido, re- 
port the name and tonnage of the vessel and the 
names of her crew to an officer designated by the 
Hokkaido Local Government Office that pur- 
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pose, and shall at all times exhibit, on the mast or 
in some other conspicuous position in the vessel, 
a signal specially adopted by the Hokkaido Local 
Government Office for vessels engaging in catch- 
ing seals and sea-otters. 

Art. IIL—Any person desiring to sell the raw 
skins of seals and sea-otters shall produce the 
same to the officer mentioned in Article II. hereof, 
and shall have the seal (a brand may be used 
instead of a seal) of the said officer stamped 
thereon. No person shall be permitted to sell 
skins not bearing such stamp. 

Art. I ‘Whenever it is found that any person 
is importing the skins of seals and sea-otters not 
stamped by the officer, as provided in the preced- 
ing Article, into any port of the Empire, or is 
staying in any port of the Empire with such skins 
laden on board a vessel, or is selling or attempting 
to sell such skins in the market, the Customs or 
Police Officers shall seize the same and shall imme- 
diately make complaint to the competentauthorities. 

But the raw skii 








ns of seals and sea-olters caught 
within the territory of Russia or of the United 
States of America with the permission of the Go- 
vernments of those countries, respectively, may be 
imported into the Empire, provided the owner or 
master of the vessel first produces a certificate 
issued by a competent authority of Russia or the 
United States, or by a Russian or United States 
Consul residing in Japan. 











ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 
2 

A General Meeting was held in the Library, No. 
33, Tsukiji, Téokyd, on Wednesday, December 
15th, 1886, at 4 p.m., Dr. E. Divers, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting, having been 
published in the Fapan Mail, were taken as read. 

A paper “On the Connection of Japanese with 
the adjacent Continental Languages,” by the Rev. 
Dr. Edkins, Peking, was, in the absence of the 
author, presented to the meeting by the Recording 
Secretary. ‘he paper consisted of two parts, the 
first being a list of some forty Japanese words, 
philologically compared with Korean, Mongolian, 
and Chinese words, and the second a statement of 
some of the rules used in instituting this compari- 
The author concluded that there is distinct 
affinity between Chinese and Japanese roots, point- 
ing to a generic connection in addition to the his- 
torical borrowing of the latter language from the 
former. 

Two papers, by E.H. Parker, Esq. 
Vice-Consul, Chemulpo, Korea, on * The Man- 
chus” and on The Manchu Relations with 
Korea,” were, in the absence of the author, read 
by the Corresponding Secretary. ‘The first paper 
was an historical sketch of the tise of the Man- 
chus up to their of the Mings in 
1644. Previous to the 16th century, when the Man- 
chus first appear as an aggressive power, the 
region around Kirin and Ninguta was dominated 
by the Kitans, a race once powerful enough 
to be on a footing of equality with the Sung dy- 
nasty of China, The descendants of the Kitans 
ultimately broke up into rival groups of prin- 
cipalities, of which the Hurun group, embracing 
the tribes named after the rivers Ula and Khiuga 
(tributaries of the Sungari), Hata and Yehe 
(tributaries of the Liao), proved the most power- 
ful. In 1593, the steady consolidation of the 
Manchus led to a hostile combination of the Hurun 
with certain neighbouring Mongol tibes. In 








som. 


H.B.M. 


conquest 





the struggle which ensued, T’ai-tse, the Duke of 
Up to this point the 
by 


Manchu, was victorious. 
Manchus had been regarded favourably 
the Mings; but, getting involved in the 
putes which spra 
in 1599 and subsequently, the two powers soon came 
into rivalry. Accordingly in 1616, the Manchu 
Duke swore vengeance against China, and march- 
ed south to the attack of the Yehé and their Chi- 
Having now accomplished the defeat 








g up amongst the Hurun tribes 











of all the four Hurun tribes, he resolved to attack 
the three Tunghai tribes near Korea and modern 
Viadivostock. The Manchus seem to have pursued 
a policy of conciliation with certain of the tribes, 
especially with those having the same language 
and customs; and, throughout their prepara- 
tions for the conquest of China, their principle 
was, first to weld into one all those speaking 
the same tongue and having the same customs, 
and then to effect a union with those having 
similar customs but not speaking the same 
tongue. According to themselves, one Manchu 
was worth ten Mongols, and one Mongol worth ten 
Koreans, ‘The paper ended with a brief description 
of the present condition of the inhabitants of 
Manchuria, including some glimpses at customs 
and trade. A list of proper names in character 
formed a valuable appendix. 

The second paper was very brief. It gave first 
an account of the correspondence between the 
Manchu Duke and the King of Korea, after the 
defeat in 1619 of the latter’s troops, which had 
been sent to the aid of the Mings. Notwith- 
standing his defeat, the King remained steadfast 
in his lallegiance; so that in 1627 the Manchus, 
crossing the Yalu on the ice, marched into Korea 
and finally forced the King to take refuge with 
his family on the island of Kwang-hua near 
Chemulpo. From lack of boats the Manchus 
could not pursue their advantage, and the King, 
still refusing to fight against China, was able to 
concludea treaty. In 1636, however, the Manchus, 
with the co-operation of the Mongols, again invaded 
Korea, captured the King, and compelled him togive 
up the insignia of office which he held from the Mings, 
re-instating him however on the same footing, and 
treating him generally with great magnanimity. 
In 1641 the Koreans were made to cdoperate with 
the Manchus against China, more especially by 
supplying them with grain, which was brought by 
sea, Since 1644, the annual tribute paid by 
Korea has been gradually reduced, so that now it 
is only one-tenth of what was first ordained by 
treaty. 

The Chairman expressed the thanks of the 
Society to the authors of the papers that had been 
presented. 

‘The meeting then adjourned. 











STAGE REFORM. 
A ee 
(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 


As our readers may remember, we have re- 
peatedly pointed out in these columns the neces- 
sity of introducing reforms in the Japanese stage. 
We seem, however, to have been before the times, 
and our suggestions received little or no attention 
from the public. But popular feeling has now 
changed, and, simultaneously with the general 
prevalence of ideas on social reform, the question of 
stage reform has become a general topic of discus 
sion. An association has recently been started by 
high officials of State, scholars, private gentle- 
men and others, and a step lias thus been made 
towards the practical carrying out of the scheme of 
improvement. Especially of late, Professor To- 
yama’s pamphlet on the question and Mr. Sue- 
matsu’s speech have done much to draw the atten- 
tion of the public to the new movement, and con- 
versation in society is everywhere largely devoted 
to this one topic. If there is any failure to utilize 
such a splendid opportunity of accomplishing the 
object in view, we fear that the time will never 
again be so opportune. 

‘The object of stage reform is to improve the 
character of our theatres so as to make them 
centres of literature and the arts, and it goes 
without saying that the reform consisis in the 
improvement of dramatic pieces and the art of 
representing them, It is, however, a general rule 
that it is far more difficult to elevate the position of 

than. to lower it, and it must, therefore, 
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be borne in mind, that no very radical improve- 
ment in the character of ouractors can be expected 
at present. Of dramatic representations, there are 
two kinds in this country, namely sarugaku (13) 
and kabuki (ordinary theatrical representations). 
In point of quality, the sarngaku is far superior to 
the kabuhs; for, while the former has been devoted 
to the amusement of the upper classes from the 
middle of the Ashikaga period down to the last 
days of the Tokugawa Shogunate, the latter 
has always conformed to the taste of the lower 
orders of society. Compare, for instance, the sa 
(explanatory songs) of the one with the dramatic 
pieces of the other, the stage business of tle one 
with that of the other, or the character of the nd 
actors with that of the shibai performers, and say 
which is the more refined and which the more 
vulgar. The public will require litle reflection 
to decide this point. It might thus appear a 
more reasonable course of procedure to reform the 
sarugaku than to endeavour to elevate the charac- 
ter of the shtbai. Indeed, some such opinion as 
this is sometimes expressed, and without saying 
that it is a mistaken one, we shall proceed to 
enquire how the #6 can be improved, and whether 
its improvement is likely or not to satisfy the 
object of dramatic reformers. We profess 
nothing more than the knowledge of a mere novice 
in regard to the né, and our views may, therefore, 
be superficial and incomplete, But this much we 
can safely assert that the #4 is a form of representa- 
tion adapted to ancient, and not to modern, 
society ; that the plot is always uniform and admits 
of little change; that the language uttered in 1e- 
presentation is mostly poetry; that there is litle 
or no attempt at scenic representation; and 
that the music is entirely out of harmony. [t 
is owing to these circumstances that while the nd 
affords much enjoyment to the few who are 
versed in poetry or in dancing, very little amuse- 
ment is given to the public in general. No’ 
in order to improve it so as to give satisfa 
tion, it is necessary in the first pla 
entirely the unaccommodating chat 
planof the plays; secondly, to use entirely dillerent 
kinds of music and languages and, thirdly, to 
introduce mote vivacity and variety 
action of the a 
used, and to 

Proceeding in this way, plays of a very high order 
indeed will no doubt be produced. But this is 
no reform at all, but’ the creation of an entirely 
new kind of 1, which may be compared to the 
representations of the kind presented some years 
ago by a certain personage, under the name of 
asuma-kydzen, The result will be far from consist- 
ent with the objects of stage reform. Moreover, it 
will probably be more difficult to make the 16 actors 
accommodate themselves to the requirements of the 
new order, than to make the shilat players do so, 
We must, therefore, put out of sight, in speaking 
of stage reform, all questions relating to the 2d, and 
restrict our view to what is commonly called shibat. 
The wd may ve either left to run its own course, or it 
y be made use of in originating opera. It is 
no doubt a difficult task to improve the present 
debased condition of our stage, but as there is no 
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Of the various points of refurm proposed by 
the Stage Reform Association, the one that is 
nt and requires most careful atten 


tion, is the reform of the plays. 
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players themselves. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that there has rarely been produced any dramatist 
of high order. Dramatic geniuses, however, have 
not been entirely wanting; witness for instance, 
Chikamatsu Monzaemon and Fukuuchi  Kigai 
(properly Hirnga Gennai), among whose produc- 
tions there are not a few pieces of high merit. But 
the works of these true geniuses are too elevated 
in character to find favour with the patrons of 
theatres in this country, and the consequence is 
that, out of the numerous pieces written by them, 
the only ones still produced on the stage are the 
“Kokuseiya,” Tenjinki,” and “ Yamauba,” of 
the former, and “Shinori Yaguchi Watashi” of 
the latter. may 
learn something of the effect of the corrupted 
taste of illiterate people upon the character of play- 
wrights. 

In order to improve the present degraded condi- 
lion of our stage, it is necessary first of all to 
produce plays of a higher standard, and in effect- 
ing this improvement, the taste of the higher 
classes alone should Le consulted, leaving entirely 
all considerations as to the lower 
grades of society. At present it is the general 
tule to reproduce historical plays (jidad-mono) 
the part of the petformance, and 
to conclude the day with what are called sewa- 
mono (plays which may be tragedies or comedies 














From these circumstance, we 





out of view 


in first 








but are not historical). The object aimed 
at by this arrangement of the programme 
is to attract spectators of the higher orders by the 





historical plays, and to bid for the lower classes 
by the sewa-mono. But the spectators are not 
in favour of this sort of arrangement, and more- 
over, it will become necessary, when the time of 
representation is shortened and confined to the 
evening, to diminish the number of acts and to 
system of producing two 
course of the same day. 


abolish 
kinds of plays in th 
Whether in writing hi 
author must make it his object to adapt the cha- 
cacter of his work to the taste of the upper classes. 

In wiiting plays, it must be decided before 
overy thing clse, whether the present system of in- 
terrupting the action by jdruri is to be continued, 
whether itis to be done away with, Until thi 
question is settled, play writers will be at a loss to 


the present 





torical or other pieces, the 





know how to proceed. Our present shubai is amix: 
ture of the puppet-show and kydyen (a kind of farce) 
constructed on the model of surnguku (nd). Forurt 
date fr 
Ots4, who composed a text-book of jéruré under 
the tile of “Genji Janidan.” Jérieri were then 
sung separately, and bad  nothi 
dramatic pieces. After passing through various 
stages, however, marked by the ise of such new 








am the time of an authoress named Ono-no 











gto do with 





styles as sekket, saimon, and tosabushi, foruri at 
last became developed with the rise of the style 
called gidaysi. Evenat that period, however, jéruri 
were still distinct from the siilai, as is evident 
beyond question by several facts, About this 
time, a certain person first had the idea of working 
puppets to the singing of jéruri. Asthisplan was 
very successful and received the applause of the 
spectators, jéruri and zingyé (puppets) have since 
been looked upon as inseparable accompaniments 
of On the other hand, kabwhi or the or- 
dinary drama, originated in the kydyen (farce), and 
after some Lime performances of this sort came to be 
associated with singing and music. But kabnki 
was very different from its present condition until 
about two hundred years ago, when some one first 
adopted the plan of introducing jérurt into shibai, 
making the actors perform to the singing of 
joruri, ov gidayn-katart as they are popularly 
called. The this 
an epoch in the history of the drama 
country, and we are indebted to this chang 
the form of histrionic art we now possess. Such 
popular pieces as the “Chi-shin-gura,” “Sem 
honzakura,”  Kawanaka-jima,” “ Inoseyama,” 


“ Vaile g* jushiko,” 
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“ Geshoguuma,” ete., were originally intended for 


the jéruri alone, but have since been adapted 
to the stage, by making the players speak part 
or the whole of the dialogue contained in them, 
and singing the rest while the performance is 
going on. The ridiculous effect of the associa- 
tion of these two foreign elements is plainly 
observable, when every trifling action performed 
on the stage is explained at length by the 
the But, as 
this system appears to us, it has obtained such 
a powerful hold on our stage, that all sub- 
sequent plays have been 


singing of joruris ridiculous 


expressly written for 
the purposes of this system. It is, therefore, 
an important question whether one ought to 
do away with the jéruri or not. So far as we can 
see, it appears advisable to dispense with it, but 
whether it will have to be entirely abolished or not, 
is a pointupon which we are not yet prepared to 
pronounce any decisive opinion. 

As we have just remarked, the question whether 
the jdruri system is to be retained or not, must be 
settled with caution and judgment. If it be not 
practicable to entirely abolish it at once, it will still 
be necessary to intoduce as much change in the 
present system as will enable the stage to become 
the centre of literature and the fine arts, Whatever 
may be the case in future, it is to be apprehended at 
least for the present, that the entire abolition of the 
Joruri might prove too radical a change for the taste 
of our countrymen. Besides, it is a fact that the 
interest of the performances is very much enhanced 
in ceitain cases by the singing of jéruri, ft 
may, therefore, be wiser to retain and use it as a 
means of reforming the stage. 

In speaking of the improvement of plays, itis 
important to ask who are to write our new 
dramas. Having taken upon themselves the task 
of effecting the reform of our stage, the members 
of the Stage Reform Association are morally bound 
to produce plays of the standard they advocate. 
I. may be maintained by some that the task should 
be assigned to the playwrights of the present day. 
But this is more easily said than carried out; for 
professional dramatists are as a rule ignorant 
and illiterate, with little originality of conception, 
so that they are not the sort of persons from whom 
ything like well conceived pieces on the new 
lines of reform can be expected. The utter 
poverty of their workmanship may be seen from 
what is produced on the stages of this city. It 
will not do to provide them with a good plot and 
sufficient materials to carry it out, for they. will be 
unable to turn to good account the materials 
supplied them. To expect a good play from the 
professional play-writers of the present day, would 
be as reasonable as to expect an artistic building 
from the hands of ordinary carpenters or a 
fine dinner from a country cook. It goes with- 
out saying that the result in such a case would 
be highly disappointing. ‘There are not want- 
ing among the members of the Stage Reform 
Association, men who are celebrated for their 
proficiency in literary attainments; and it thus 
serms the best plan to induce such persons 
to write new plays. Indeed, we have been in- 
formed that Mr. Yoda Hyakusen has completed 
his new drama, and moveover that it has already 
been submitted to We cannot help 
admiting Mr. Yoda's conduct. That it is 
now a lingering feudal idea to suppose that 
novels and plays are unworthy of a great scholar, 
has fairly come to be understood by the publi 
OF late our authors have begun to write novels 
|and romances, and why should they not try their 
hands on diamas? Mr. Yoda has courageously 
set_an example, and we believe that it will be 
followed by other literary men, 
| __As Professor Toyama has exhaustively shown in 
\his late essay on this subject, our play writers do 
| not fully understand the distinction between novels 
jand dramas, and the effect of deamatic prices is 
jin many cases marred by the employment of 
the principles of novel writing. 























criticism. 








| It is impossible 
ito produce a play of high merit by pursuing 
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any such method, and those who propose to try 
this 





their hands in writing new plays must be 
circumstance in. mind before everything else. 
It is next important for them to always keep in 
view the stage on which the piece is to be 
produced. If this point is not attended to, 
the play will be valueless. We remember a story 
told us once that a certain number of prominent 
scholars, lamenting the imperfections of our plays, 
set themselves to the work of writing new ones. 
it was observed 
by a critic, that in one of the pieces a mes- 
senger from some feudal lord, who had visited 
a family, did not either stir from his seat 
or attempt to leave the house until the scene 
was ended. In another piece, consisting of nine 
acts in all, female characters were introduced 
into only two of the acts, and then only in the 
persons of a lady and two attendants. In the 
third play, there was a scene in which five samurai 
sat down to hold a conference, but only two of 











But when these were finished 


them spoke, one for a space of more than 50 
minutes and the other for 20 minutes, the remai 
ing three characters uttering not a syllable during 
the whole scene. We do not vouch for the truth of 
this story, but it is highly probable that such errors 
will be made by play writers who do not keep 
in their minds the conditions under which their 
pieces are to be produced. We may, by the way, 
remark that the same is true of musical composers. 
Of late, we have had enough songs and poems 
composed by amateurs. ‘They are excellent in con. 
ception, but we are told by professional musicians 
that these new productions do not in many cases 
harmonize with musical instruments, because their 
authors know little about music. Or look at the 
old songs that are most popular at present; they 
owe their popularity not to the merit of the ideas 
but to the sweetness and 
It is thus necessary for those engaged 





contained in them, 
rythm. 
in the work of writing new plays to consult pro- 
fessional play writers and actors in matters re- 
lating to the technical branch of their art. 

‘The difficulties of producing good plays have 
alreidy been touched upon. ‘There is another 
point calling for the attention of playwrights, and 
that is the difference in the tastes prevailing in the 
East and West. It appears that, among enthusias- 
tic reformers of the stage, there are many who, as 
a consequence of indiscriminate bias towards the 
Western stage, desire to substitute translations of 
Western plays for our own. Those people have not 
seen much of our plays; but, having visited some of 
the theatres in Europe or America, they have come 
back with a strong prejudice against our drama 
and now zealously advocate the improvement of 
our stage. That European and American plays are 
incomparably superior in conception to, and richer 
in expression than, our own, we are fully aware. 
But considering the present condition of our society 
and customs, it does not appear possible to adopt 
on our stage all the plays of the West. We en- 
tirely agree with a certain distinguished personage 
(Count Ite), who cautioned stage reformers against 
precipitancy, by observing that, while at one time 
it was proposed to adopt Western styles of paint- 
ing in the place of our own, it has now become the 
fashion to set high values on Japanese pictures. For 
example, such plays of Shakespeare, as Hamlet,” 
“Macbeth,” Julius Caesar,” Romeo and Juliet,” 

nd the “ Merchant of Venice” may be directly re- 
produced with success on our stage; but itis doubt- 
ful whether translations of such pieces as “ Henry 
VIL,” “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” “ ‘Ihe Tem- 
pest,” etc., would succeed. As to those plays which 
are constructed on circumstances peculiar to West- 
crn life, it is certain that their reproduction on 

Dran 
An artist 




















our stage would be an utter failure. 
tists may be compared to painters. 


looks about on the mountains, rivers, and seas of 
the world, and selecting such as suit his purpose, 
draws them as they stand in ns or weaves 
them into the threads of lis own imaginat 


So a dramatist searches about’ in the history of 





ure 
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Iuman experience to find out materials for his 
pay 
he will be in danger of maring the artistic beauty 
of his production, Those who intend to write 
plays ought, therefore, to. study thoroughly the 
dramatic literature of their country. ‘The new plays 
or daichd are in eight to nine cases out of every 
ten miserable in conception; but out of them, 
even, some materials may be extracted. When 
we come to the gidayzi-bon (old plays), there 
are plenty of pieces deserving of careful study. 
The total number of gidayzi-bon exceeds a thou- 





Bat ifhhe adheres too closely to real history, 











of which about five or 


sand, six hundred 
are still extant. Of these, it is universully 
admitted that the productions of Chikamatsu 





Monzaemon are far above the rest, being in many 
respects like those of Shakespeare. Besides Chika- 
matsu. Monzaemon, the noted dramatic 
writers (or more properly writers of jéruri bon) 
have been Takeda Izumo, Miyoshi Shéraku, 
Tamenaga Tarobei, Namiki Shdcd, Ki Kai-on, 
Chikamatsu) Kanzd 
Fukuuchi Kigai. Among their productions t 
are doubtless not a few pieces which may be too 
crude for reproduction in present times, but there 
are plenty the plan of which would be well worth 
adopting. In the next place, it will be important 
to study the most celebrated plays of the West. 
As already stated, these are the productions 
of renowned scholars, and are therefore excel- 


most 





Chikamatsu Kohanji, and 





vere 











lent in conception as well as in language. It 
is evident that their study will furnish us with 
valuable! material. If we keep before us the 


dramatic literature both of this country and of 
the West, in ancient and modern times, there will 
be no room for complaint as to the scarcity of 
materials. 





There remains another point to which we wish 
to call the attention of our dramatic authors. 
While on one hand it will be possible to obtain 
very good plays by selecting suitable pieces from 
the old gidayzi-60n and introducing necessary 
changes in them, it will, on the other hand, be 





advisable to translnte’ forcign dramas and adapt 
them toour mannersand customs. If the 
be executed with skill, there need be no difficulty in 
making foreign plays popular among our country: 

Tt will be easier as well as nearer the accom- 
plishment of the object of stage reform, to proceed 
by this method for the present than to attempt to 
produce original plays. It will of course be im 
portant to aim at original works, but that must 
ly slow Following this 
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P 
art of Japan fully'developed, with all its ‘charac- 
teristic Oriental qualities. 


process. 





YOKOHAMA PUBLIC HALL. 
SS BAe 
“Le Jour et xa Nurr.” 
Opéra Comique en trois actes, paroles de Leténier 
et Vanloo, musique de Ch, Lecocq. 








Les artistes francais nous ont donné Samedi 
me repiésentation, Le Four 
et la Nutt, encore une ceuvre de Lecocq 

VoilA un charmant opéra-comigne, (peut etre 





soir, pour leur trois! 





conviendrait-il_ mieux de dire une charmante opé- 


rette-bouffe, car, comme libretto et comme musi- 


que, Le Four et la Nuit appartiennent plutst a ce 
dernier genre). Mais, opéra-comique ou opérette- 
boufie, c’est gai ct amusant au possible, et le 
succés, quia été complet, a répondu pleinement a 
Vattente générale, 

Liintrigue est originale et d'un plaisant achev 
Cette fois, ce ne sont pas les situations qu 
quent; ily eu ade bien didles, pay fois m&me un 
peu. 
et dun esprit de bon aloi, en méme temps que 
comique ; rien de choquant ni d’inconyenant dans 
les scénes les ‘plus oes, En fin de compte, on 
peut dire que la pitce n’est, d'un bout A l'autre, 








man- 





. corsées. Mais tout cela est plein desprit, 





UNIV! 


ciple, it may be possible to sce the histrionic 


qu'un long et franc éclat de rire, 
Panalyset 


Essayons en 


Dom Brascro, gouverneur d'une des provinces 
du Portugal, veuf pour la deuxi&me ou troi 





(nous ne nous ra 
de convoler de rechef. Mais, comme ses grandes 
occupations militaires, politiques, et administratives 
ne lui permettent pas de s’absenter, ila Phabitude 
de se marier par procuration. Son cousin Dégo- 
mez, qu'il a chargé comme d’ordinaire de cette 
mission, est attendu, amenant la nouvelle épouse 
jamais vue et ne connait que de 
nom. Mais voici qu’arrive avant ceux, fuyant les 


elous plus au juste) 








que Brasero u" 


poursuites du premier ministre, Dom Calabazas, et 
venant se rélugier auprés de son fiancé, Miguel, 
secrétaire du gouverneur, une jeune et jolie fille, 
Manola, que la fougueuse Excellence a voulu 
lever, Les deux amants ts inguiets, ont Vidée 
dune substitution qui doit, momentanément, sau- 
ver la situation, La nouvelle baronne n’est pas 
encore arrivée: Manola prendra sa place pour 
Brasero comme pour Calabazas, jusqu’au départ 
de ce dernier, qui vient de faire irruption chez le 
souverneur, etaretrouvé dans la psendo-baronne 
la jeune fille qui lui a échappé. Les convenances 
hui font un devoir de respecter la femme du gouver- 
neur, ce dont il enrage, tout en s’y résignant. 
Brasevo trouve sa femme charmante, et se {élicite 
du choix de son cousin. Mais, pendant qu'il don- 
ne des ordres, survient ce dernier avec la vraie 
baronne, gui retrouve en Manola une compagne 
Wenfance. Manola et Miguel lui expliquent leur 
cembarras, et implorent son aide. Mais que faire, 
ct comment sortir deli? La nuit approche: Pim- 
patient gouverneur, A qui lon a présenté Béatrix, 
la nouvelle arrivée, comme la demoiselle de com- 
pagnie de sa femme, ne fait pas attention A elle. 
Il n’a d’yeux que pour Manola, et soupire apres 
"eure du berger. La situation devient critique. 
Les deux amants et Béatrix conviennent que 
Manola jouera son r6le jusqu’a Ventre de Brasero 
dans la chambre nuptiale, ot Manola pénetrera 
voilée, ct od régnera Pobscurité la plus complte. 














Dos quill en aura franchi le seuil, la jeune fille 
séchappera par un panneau mobile que masque 
un grand tableau de St. Michel, et la vraie 
baronne reprendra auprés de son époux la place 
qui lui appartient. Brasero a bien trouvé étranges 
de la part d'une veuve (car la baronne est veuve) 
cette réserve, cette pudeur insolites; mais il est 
amoureux, et accepte ces conditions. Tout marche 
Asouhait, et le bouillant gouverneur passe la nuit 
auprts de Béatrix, sa vraie femme. Done, heni 
soit gui mal y pense! 











On voit dici la série de qui proquos auxquels 
va donner lieu Vaventure. Le lendemain, Brasero 
se retrouve avec Manola, qu’il continue naturelle- 
ment 4 prendre pour sa femme, et auprés de qui 
il croit avoir passé des heures délicieuses. Manola 
tres naive du reste, ne sait quelle contenance tenir 
quand il lui rappelle ces instants trop tot écoulés, 
Ily ald une série de Et apris, Et aprés, vraiment 
ts plaisants. Mais, nous le répétons, rien de 
choquant, rien de malséant. La situation est dréle, 
mais les auteurs en ont sauvé avec beaucoup de 
tact et de bon gout le cété un peu gauloi 








Ma foi, pour résumer le reste de la piéce, cela 
nous dem: 





Jerait encore beaucoup de place, et 
nous nous apercevons que nous avons d 
dire un peu abusé de Ihospitalité que nous accorde 
le Fapan Mail. Au surplus, nous sommes con- 
vaincu que ce qui préctde suffira a affriander les 
amateurs. Iva sans dire que tout s’explique a la 
fin; Brasero s’en tient A sa vraie femme, qu'il 
trouve charmante, (c'est son habitude) et il a d’ail- 
leurs des raisons pour cela: Miguel ¢pouse Manola, 
et Dom Calebazas est de: 
rant la prétentaine, négligé les affaires de I’ Etat. 














ué pour avoir, en cou- 





Sur ces données fantaisistes et fantasques, Le- 
cocq a écrit une musique vraiment ravissante, vive, 
gaie, pleine dentrain et de verve. Ce west plus 
du tout celle du Petit Duc; mais sans rien cnlever 
de son mérite A celle dernitre, nous avouons pré- 
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férer de beaucoup Le Four ef la Nuit, Et le public 
aparué 

Si nous voulions citer tout ce qu'il y ade remar- 
quable dans Veeuvee, il faudiait énumérer tous les 
morceaux les uns apres les at 
mant. Mais nous avons noté surtout: An premier 
acte, la romance du ténor: Suus le regard de deux 
grands yeux; entrée de Manola : Comme Voiseau 
qui fuit efarouché; lair de Calabazas : Les femmes, 
ne m’en parles pas! et le duo de Manvla et de 
Miguel: Tuons-nous, tuons-nous; au deuxic 
acte, le rondeau: Y avait un fois un militaire 
(Manola); le duo de la fauvette (Manola et Béa- 
trix); Vair: Les Portugais sont toujours gais 
(Calabazas) et la chanson Indienne, 
bijou (Manola); au troisidine acte, Pair de Bra- 
sero : Répétez le, répter le; le duetto : Nows sommes 
deux amoureux, délicieusement chanté par Mile. 
Ida Delaroche et Mr. Henriot; et enfin les cou- 
plets du Your et dela Nuit. 

Liinterprétation a éé excellente, comme nous 
nous y altendions. Mlle, Ida Delaroche, char- 
mante déji dans Ja Périchole et dans Le Petit Duc, 
a fait bien plus de plaisir encore dans Le Four et 
la Nuit. C'est, du reste, A ce que l'on nous 
assure, un de ses meilleurs réles. Nous venons de 
citer les morceaux ot elle a été le plus applaudie; 
mais mieux vaut dire que d’un bout a l'autre clle 
a été parfaite; et ce n'est point seulement une 
chanteuse, c'est aussi une vraie comédienne. 

Mr. Henriot (Miguel) a eu sa bonne part des 
bravos: lui aussi a plu Lien davantage que duns 
le Petit Duc. Ma chanté avec un godt et un 
sentiment exquis la romance du premier acte dont 
nous avons parlé déja: Sous le regard de deus 
grands yeux, et sa partie du duetto: Vows sommes 





e enticrement de notre avis. 


s, car tout est chare 











me 








un viai 





deux amoureux. Mr. Legros est toujours Gtourdis- 
sant de verve et de drdlerie, et il a dit son air: 
Répétee le de la fagon la plus plaisante. Quant 
a M, Batréau, il est tout simplement superbe 
de cocasserie dans le personnage de Calabasas. 
Miles. Armandini et Esther ont joud et chanté es 
gentiment les réles de la baronne et de Sanciiette.— 
Mercredi prochain, La Maszotte.—-(Communigué.) 








SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
LADIES’ EDUCATION. 
ae eee 

‘The following is the Prospectus of the Society 
whose aims were recently discussed in these 
columns :— 

Inrropucrory Remarks. 

If we glance back on the past history of educa- 
tion in Japan, we cannot but be struck by the vast 
efiorts that have been made, by the solid results 
that have been achieved, since the Revolution of 
1868. And yet, on closer inspection, what tlaws 
do we not discover even in the present siate of 
affairs! Of these flaws, the backward state of 
female education is the chief. 

Society is conposed of the two sexes, of men and 
of women. Hence the true prosperity of aay 
country is an unattainable desideratum, unless the 
two sexes unite their efforts and labour in com 
mon for the common weal. Now, woman has three 
chief positions to fill; and that she should know 
how to fill these positions with success, is of the 
last importance, hese positions are, of Course, the 
position of a wife, the position of the manager 
of a household, and the position ef a mother, 
Fach and all of these positions can be properly 
filled by her alone who has Leen well brought ups 
ov, if there are any exceptions to the general tule, 
they are few and far between. ‘To the woran 
on whom devolves (he management of a household, 
a thorongh acquaintance wih the principles of such 
management, with those of economy, with those of 
hygiene is indispensatte; and that this indispens- 
able acquaintance can be acquived through cducas 
tion only, is an assertion which none surely will 
venture to dispute. But of all the positions in 
which the need of proper instruction makes it-ell 
fult, the chief one is when the woman becomes a 


















































mother. Her chis education Goes not wait to 
he begun until the buy or gitlis old enough to yo 
to cele ol and obtain Book leaming. Bar ficir that, 
it commences at the very moment when the Hie 








creature first breathes the air, first sees the light of 
day. Bat the point which calls for spectal neti 
front our point of view is that from that moment until 
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such time 





5 it is to goto school, the entire training 
of its awakening faculties rests with its mother, on 
whose influence for good or for evil, more than on 
any other factor, depends the tenour of the child’s 
conduct in after years, his choice of the tight path 
or of the wrong. For, just as plants can be best 
trained into different’ shapes while young and 
tender, so is it with human beings. Childhood alone 
is pliable. ‘Therefore, though nothing shall be fur- 
ther from our minds than’ the wish to underrate 
the importance of that portion of a human beiig's 
education which takes place at school and college, 
stillit_ may be presumed that any child who has 
not begun by receiving lessons of virtue at its 
mother’s knees, runs a sad risk, when suddenly 
removed to schocl, of exemplifying the proverb of 
the house which was built upon the sand. If, then, 
a child’s school education is to be crowned with 
success, the child must have a mother capable 
of training it aright. 

This is, so to say, an ulterior reason, for the higher 
education of women. But it is not the only one 
that presses itself on our consideration at the pre- 
sent day, There is a Japanese proverb which 
says: Difference is the beginning of division.” 
And it is certain that, in marriage, that thing to be 
chiefly sought afier is compatibility of character 
and of intellect. In the absence of such com- 
patibility, estrangement cannot but develop itself 
after a Short time, and soon affection melts into 
thin air. Then,’ as an inevitable result there 
follows, not only the loss of that domestic bliss for 
which human beings are created, but many an 
obstacle to the proper training of the children, 
and hence many an obstacle to the progress and 
prosperity of the state. 

A consideration of the conditions of society 
Japan atthe present day docs actually (strange 
through it may seem) point to an ever-increasing 
widening of that lamentable breach between the 
male ana the female halves of society, which it should 
be our desire to sce filled up as speedily as possible. 
Why should matters stand thus? It is because the 
education of women remains, as heretofore, scarcely 
one whit improved since the old days of feudalism 
and darkness, whereas, in the case of the men, not a 
year, not a month has passed by without witness 
ing some educational reform. In. such a. state of 
things, the contrast between the ever rising intel- 
lectual standard of the men and the stagnation of 
the women tends more and more to estringe the 
sexes from each other. The proverbial “difterence 
which is the Leginning. of division” makes itself 
more and more sharply felt, social intercourse be 
tween men and women becomes rarer, love betwee 
husbands and wives becomes more evanescent. If 
is the state of society, with what assurance can 














































we look forward to the prosperity of the country? 
‘Therefore, say we, let the women Le educated, let 
training be placed ona par with that of the 
, let them share in that increase of know- 


ledge and intellectuality which has fallen to the 
men’s lot, let the balance, which has been so 
rudely disturbed, be restored | 

Such are the considerations which lead us to 
consider female education the most urgent question 
of the day. Such are the motives which have in- 
duced us to found this Society, whose aim is the 
higher culture of women. Our hope now is thal 
we may find many others, both Japanese and 
foreigners, of like mind with ourselves; that, by 
our joint efforts, the cause of the higher education 
of women may in effect be furthered; that we may 
thus accelerate the attainment both by women and 
by men of that happiness which is their birthright 5 
and that so we may contibate our share towards 
the regeneration of society and the progress of the 
country at In conclusion, we venture to 
the aid,—the active aid, as helpers and 
s,—of all those to whose judgment our cause 
commends itself. 









Consrirution, 





onsrcr. 

I—The object of the Society is to provide for 
Japanese ladies an education, culture, and home: 
Waining of equal excellence with that enjoyed by 
the ladies of Europe and America, 





METHODS. 
IL—The Society shall, with the view of carrying 
out the above object, establish in TGkyS an Tnsti- 
tute for the higher education of wonien; and en- 
courage in every way the establishment of simi 
Institutes in otlier parts of the Empire, 








LUNDS, 





ML—The necessary funds for the purposes of 
the Society shall be raived by the i-sue of 
up to the required amount. 





shares 


MEMBERSHIP. 
IV.—The possession of a shaie shall constitute 
io the Society, but no share shall be 

















sold without permission in each case from the 
Counc’ 





orvicers. 

V.—The officers of the Society shall consist of a 
President, Vice-Presidents, Chairman of Council, 
Trustees, two or more Secretaries, a Treasurer, 
and fifteen ordinary Members of Council. 

PRESIDENT. 

VI.—the President shall be elected by the Coun- 
cil. He shall have the general control of the affairs 
of the Society. 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

VII. —Vice-Presidents shall be ladies of rank, 
and shall be elected by the Council, They shall 
assist the President in promoting the interests of 
the Society. 

CHAIRMAN oF CoUNCIL. 

VII.—The Chairman of Council is the chief 
executive officer of the Society, and shall be elected 
by the Members. He shall preside at meetings of 
Council, shall superintend its business, and shall see 
that the object of the Society is properly carried out, 

TRUSTEES. 

IX,—Trustees shall be elected by the members. 
They shall have charge of the funds and property 
of the Society. ‘They are ex officio Members of 
Couneil. 

















SECRETARIES. 
‘The Secretaries shall be elected by the 
members. They shall have charge of the records 
and correspondence of the Society. They are ex 
officio Members of Council. 

TREASURER. 

XL—The Treasurer shall be elected by the 
members. He shall have charge of the finances of 
the Society. Heis ex oficio a Member of Council. 

MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 

XU.—The ordinary Members of Council shall Le 
elected at a General Meeting of the Society. 
They shall hold their office for a term of one year. 
In cases where a vacancy occurs during their term 
of office, it shall be filled up by the Council. ‘They 
shall assist the Chairman of Council, the Secre- 
taries, the Treasurer, and the Trustees in managing 
the business of the Society, under the direction of 
the Chairman of Council. 

PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERS, 

Members shall have the following pri- 

















XUL 
vilege: 
a, Use by the ladies of their families of the 
room and gardens of the Institutes of the 
Society. 

4, Admission to. social gatherings connected 

with the Institutes. 

¢. Prior right of admission for the ladies of 

their families to all the classes of the In- 
stitutes. 

d. Prior right of admission of the same as 

boarders at the Institutes. 

Nore.—In cases where the number of applicants 
for admission under (c) (d) exceeds the number 
of vacancies, the places’ shall be filled up by ballot, 
each member having a vote for each of the shares 
which he holds. Should he obtain the right 10 
more places than he can use for his own family, 
he may transfer his right to another member. 

TRANSFER OF SHARES. 

XIV.—The shares of the Society shall not be 
transferred without previous consent of the Council. 
voting. 

XV.—At all general meetings of the Society 
each member shall have a single vote, irrespective 
of the number of shares which he holds. 

GENERAL MEETING. 
XVL—A general meeting of the Society shall be 
eld once a year. ‘The Council shall have the right 
of calling special meetings when they shall deem 
it necessary. ‘They shall also call special meetings 
when requested by’ fitcen ov more members. 


























ALTF RATION 

XVIL—No alteration in the Constitution of the 
Society shall be made except by a majority: of 
two-thirds of the members present at any general 
meeting, and notice of proposed amendments must 
be given in to the Sccretaries at least one month 
previous to their discussion. It shall be the dary «f 
the Secretaries to inform members of the proposed 
amendments at least one week before the General 
Meetings when such amendments shall be dis 
cussed and voted upon, 
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for the ladies of Japan, where instruction shall be 
afforded in the subjects of a general education, in 
ethics, in manners, in dress, in housekeeping, and 
in nursing the sick. 
uses. 

I.—The Institute shall be used as a club or 
meeting place for ladies, and have grounds suit- 
able for all kinds of out-dvor recreation, 


BUILDINGS. 


IIL—An Institute building shall be constructed 
containing (1) a ground suite of rooms consisting 









of reading, recitation, dining, and reception rooms, 
and kitchen accommodation, and (2) an upper 
story or stories with accommodation for three 


resident lady teachers from abroad and twelve 
resident pupils. 
LECTURES. 

IV.—The assistance of University, Professors 
shall be invited for the imparting of the higher 
learning. 

LANGUAGE. 





V.—The English language shall be used as the 
medium of instruction, and special importance 
shall be attached to the acquisition of that language. 





FUNDS. 

VL—The. funds necessary for founding the 
Takyd Institute shall be raised by the issue of 
2,000 shares of 30 yen each. 





MANAGEMENT. 

VIL—The whole management shall in the first 
instance be vested in an Executive Committee 
elected by the original promoters. ‘This Committee 
shall possess during the time of its existence all 
the powers to be exercised by the Council of the 
Society. 











DURATION OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

VIII.—As soon as two-thirds of the shares have 
been sulscribed, the Committee shall convene a 
meeting of the members for the election of Officers 
in accordance with the Constitution of the Socite 
and on the election of,these the Committee 
cease to exist. 

On behalf of the Original Promoters, 


Masakazu TovaMa, 
Janes Maw Dixoy, 








} Hon. Secretaries. 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
cae 
(From our SrectaL Corresronpest.) 











San Francisco, December rst. 
, and the Pre- 
sident is giving the finishing touches to his mes- 


Congress meets next Mon! 





sage. It is rumoured that he intends to take strong 
ground on the question of protection, and. will in 
dicate that asthe distinguishing line between Demo 
There are those who doubt 


But others 


erat and Republica 





whether he has the courage to do so. 
again claim that he has realised that Pennsylvania 
and Ohio are lost to the democracy any way, and 
that he might just as well “give them something 
to cry for.” Colonel Morrison will make a final 
effort to take the sense of the house on his tariff 
bill some time in the course of the winter 5 there is 
no reason to suppose that there has been any change 
since last June. Blaine and other Protectionists 
present the issue to workmen as a struggle between 
well paid American labour, and low-priced Euro- 
pean labour, and assure them that a revenue tarifl 
means reduced wages. This reasoning answers 
very well in communities where ignorance is the 
rule, and intelligence the exception. ‘The boot 
will be found on the other leg when the curtailment 
of our export trade caused by the impossibility of 
our competing with Great Britain causes factories 
to be closed and workmen to be thrown out of 








‘The leading event of the week has been the 
award by the Navy Department of contracts for 
the construction of three steel cruisers and four 
gunboats. One of the cruisers is to be built here, 
atthe Union Iron Works, Thata San Francisco 
firm, operating in a State which does not produce 
a pound of iron, should compete successfully 
against the iron ship-builders of Pennsylvania, is 
a marvelous event; and that itshontd do so in spite 
of a difference of from 50 to 100 percent. in wages, 
is still more marvelous. Irving M. Scott, of the 
Union Iron Works, accounts for h to com: 
pete by alleging that the equable dimate of San 
“rancisco enables him to get more work and better 
work out of his men than builders who have to 
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O C gle London. 


lAvork through the heats 
and the bitter cold of a f 
theirs. 


of a torrid summer 
gid winter ean get out of 
However this may be, his company have 
got their contract, and they are bound to fulfil it 
in 18 months, ‘Lhe three cruisers will make a 
respectable figure in foreign ports; you will pro 
bably see one of them at Yukohama sometime 
about 188), Our American navy has been a long 
time coming, but it seems to be coming at last. 


It may be needed. Matters at the Sandwich 
Islands ‘are in_parlous condition, The King is 
drinking himself to death. He has dismissed all his 
white isters but one, and he is little better than 
Kanaka—if so good. His Parliament has first 
passed a statute authorizing the negotiation of a 
two millions dollars loan in London ; heis informed 
that the money can be got. He has laid hands 
upon all the loose money in the islands. He has 
looted the Savings Bank. He has appropriated 
the $4 head-money due to the Japanese Govern- 
ment for emigranis from that” empire. He has 
spent the leper fund. Finding a tifle of $15,000 
in the Treasury, he laid hands on that. His 
habits require the expenditure of a great deal 
of money. He has just celebrated his 5oth birth- 
day with a grand jamboree; an American sup: 
cargo writes to his owners here that he had to stop 

loading his vessel becanse every one on the 
islands was drunk, His Majesty assures visitors 
that with the first proceeds of the $2,000,000 lean, 
he proposes to buy a steam yacht in England, in 
which he will visit his friend the Prince of Wales 
[when he goes next year to Australia, 










































Of course all this may involve complications. 
Ifa simple revolution takes place, and King Kala- 
kaua makes way for some other King, or for a 
Republic, outsiders would notinterfere. But ifthe 
King negotiates a two million loan in England, and 
afterhelasyet the money,repudiatesthebands,there 
might be trouble. The Government of the United 
States lets it be known that it will not use its navy 
to collect debts due to its citizens, Bat Great Bri 
tain pursues a different réle. ‘The Government 
has not unfrequenily taken up the cases of citizens 
who were being swindied by foreign governments 5 
and has occupied territory by way of security. ‘There 
is no piece of territory any where which England 
would more willingly eccupy than the Sandwich 
Islands. ‘They would constitule a remarkably 
convenient half-way house between British Colum- 
bia and Austr If Samoa were added to the 
chain, it would be prefect. If any such game were 
started, it would hardly be possible for this coun 
try to abstain from intel ference, and then the new 
cruisers might have a chance to show their mettle. 
They are supposed to be alle to sail round the 
heavy ironclads which constitute the flower of the 
British navy. 


A phenomenal revival of speculation in mining 
shares has broken out in this city. It began about 
a month ago, when the leading shares, which 
have long been neglected and despised, began 
to creep slowly upward. ‘The basis for the move- 
ment was the alleged discovery of a new mine- 
ral hody in the Con-Virginia. ” ‘The existence of 

i has been known for along time, but no 
one has been able to find out anything about its 
dimensions or iis grade. It is now declared that 
enough ore is in’sight to supply dividends for 
fifteen months. ‘This declaration was no sooner 
made public that the mercial population of 
San Francisco fell to stock gambling with all their 
old intensity. In one week, 811,000,000 were 
taken out of the Savings Banks to be invested in 
wild-cat mining shares. Con-Virginia which sold 
at a $2 few weeks ago is now selling at $40, and the 
contagion has spread to the whole list. When- 
ever you go, there is nothing talked of but mines 
and stocks. Everything is kiting—good, bad, and 
indifferent together. ‘There is one mine called the 
Alpha, on which work was suspended seven or eight 
years ago; the shaft house, ore bins, and even the 
upper timbers have been’ burned tp for lumber 
the stock of this mine jumped up to $4 yesterday. 

































































The Knights of Labour continue to work on 
behalf of the condemned anarchists at Chicago, 
thus encouraging capitalists in the belief that both 
bodies are at heart alike, A secret circular 
issued yesterday by Master Workman Powderly 
reveals the fact that few responses were made to 
the recent appeal to members of the Order for funds 
to relieve men out on strike. ‘Twenty-five cents a 
head was all that was asked for; but it was not 
forthcoming. Powderly observes ‘that the Order 
has reached the most critical period in ory. 

















BYWATER, TANQUFRAY & Co. (Inte Bywater, 
Perey & Co.) are agents for Residents abroad, Mission 








aries, Chaplains, &,, in-exery part of the world, Goods 
and Outhts supplied at Wholesale ps Shipping and 
| passages arranged. Banking in all fis branches. Full de- 
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THE WOES OF A KOREAN 


POLITICIAN. 
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pular outbreaks in the capital of Korea have 
Leen so numerous during the past five or six years 
that Ordinary English readers can hardly be ex- 
pected to distinguish one from the other, — It may 
Uieretore be well to recall the facts of the latest of 
these. One night towards the end of December, 
1884, 4 number of Korean high officials were a: 
sembled_at a banquet in the new post-office build- 
ing at Seoul, the capital, when a cry was raised 
that the house was about to be attacked. “Those 
inside fled into the darkness, only to find them- 
selves surrounded. Several were killed on the 
spot, others were severely wounded, and the mcb 
and their leaders marched to the palace to secure 
the person of the King. Here they found them- 
selves confronted by the guard of the Japanese 
Legation, who bad come up at the King’s especial 
tequest. ‘The building was besieged, but the 
pluck and discipline of the handtul of Japanese 
kept the meb at bay. While the bauile was going 
on around the palace, Chinese troops came up 
from the camp outside the city, in search of the 
King, and instantly took sides against the Japa- 
nese, who nevertheless successfully held their own 
all though the night. When day broke it was 
found that the King had disappeared, and the 
Japanese had to fight their way to the coast, where 
their war vessels lay. With the subsequent settle- 
ment of this question between the three Govern- 
ments concerned we have nothing to do here. 
Japanese and Chinese statesmen setiled their 
‘ences amicably, and the frank interchange 
ideas which then tock place between them 
appears to have led to a strict definition of the 
respective spheres of action of both nations withi 
the peninsula. ‘The Korean Government escaped 
with the payment of a small indemnity to the 
families of the Japanese killed and wounded, and 
there, with the exception of one point, the matter 
ended, 
‘The principe 
instiy 






















































actor in this furious outbreak, the 
or of all the assassinations, if not the actual 
perpetrator of some of them, was acertain Kim-yo- 
kun, who had held the highest offices in Korea, 
and was jealous of the preponderance in the King’s 
councils of the members of the Bin family. He 
hoped, apparently, after murdering his icading 
rivals, toscize power for himself and his adherents, 

d toictain it by playing the Chinese and Japa- 
nese off against cach other. But, failing to secure 
the person of the King, he fled with some of his 
fellow-conspirators to Nagasaki,in Japan. ‘Thence 
he went to Téksd, and there he awaited the turn 
of events, He alleges himself that he was assisted 
in his flight by Mr. Takezoye, the Japanese 
Minister at Seonl, but this is strenuously denied, 
although, even if it be tue, Mr. Takezoye is not 
the first humane diplomatist who has assisted ain 
lucky politic their escape from destruction. 
Kim and his comparions had not been long in the 
Japanese capital when their retreat became known 
to the Clhineseand Koreans, and determined efforts 
were made by the Governments of both to secure 
their extradition. A Korean mission, composed 
of the famous Herr von Mollendorff (who, by the 
way, is now teach a military academy in 
Tientsin) and another Korean Minister, was de- 
spatched to Japan in a Chinese man-ofwar on 
business connicted with the outbreak, and one part 
of their task was to get the Japanese to give up 
Kim and his fellows, In this they were assisted 
by the Chinese representatives at Tékyé, and, it is 
understood, by Li Hung The Korean 
Embassy spent a long time in Japan in the vain 
endeavour to get the Japanese Government to 
hand over the refugees to their tender mercies. 
Ultimately they were forced to return, and Kim 
lived in peace in Téky6. Three of his companions, 
perhaps, doubting the power ef the Japanese to 
withstand the solicitations of their neighbours, 
fled to San Francisco, but the leader and four 
of is associates remained in Japan and, had 
they respected their asylum, they might’ have 
remained there 

















































































1 toleable safety for the term of 

their natal lives. Bat Kim appears to be 
ring, restless, and designing politician, 

when in the summer of last year the plot ofa 


number of harebrained young Japanese to proceed 
in diyguise to Seoul and there excite a riot in order 
to bring about a change of Government, was 
detected and frustrated Ly the Japanese police, it 
was generally suspected that Kim was at the 
bottom of the mischief. His precise share in the 
plot js doubtless known to the Government at 
Toky, but no public step was taken in reference 
to his conduct on this occasion. He had been for 
more than a year undisturbed; but now that his 
power to create a disturbance while in Japan be- 
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their request for his extradition, ‘This was again 
refused Ly the Japanese, the refusal being accom 
panied by a hint that if Eastern nations de-ived 
to be treated as equals by those cf the West, they 
must act on the same principles as the latter. 
Political criminals, it was eaplained were never 
extradited in Europe; Lesides which, there was no 
extradition treaty between Japan and Korea, It 
was scen to be useless to ‘atlempt to move the 
Japanese from their resolution, and according to 
the exceedingly circumstantial story of Kim and 
his assuciates, another method was taken. 

The story which follows is so extraordinary 
that it may be well to say it rests onl the 
testimony of the refugees themselves. This, per= 
haps, is in the nate of things; whether the 
documents to which we shall presently allude have 
been examined, or with what result, © not 
informed, but it is beyond any doubt that the 
persons incriminated were in Japan; that one of 
them was instantly recalled by the Korean Govern: 
ment on the complaint of Kim to the Japaneses 
and that Kim himself in two letters, one addressed 
tothe King of Korea, the other to Li Hung-ching, 
referred to the incidents as well known to both 
and beyondany question. ‘The alleged facts, then, 
are these:—In June, 1$35, after the second refusal 
of the Japanese to deliver up the refugees, a 
Korean named Cho, who had resided lor some 
lime at Kobe, in Japan, aad who was the biothe 
of the favourite mistress of the King, returned to 
Seoul, where he appears to have had the confidence 
of high officials. It was either proposed to him, 
or he offered to undertake, to assassinate Kim, and 
in August he reached Japan for this purpose, 
having’ with him a considerable sui of money. 
But whether his courage oozed away on reaching 
Japan, or whether he never intended to commit 
the murder, he quietly settled down again at Kobe, 
300 miles away from Kim, and never went near 
his intended victim at all. He had the money, 
and qaieily spent it in enjoyment at that charming 
spot on the Inland Sea, Kim accordingly hada 
rest for some time from trouble; but the Koreans 
soon found that Cho had cheated them, and they 
cast about for some one else to undertake the 
task of this recreant. A new instrument appeared 
in the person of Chi, an official in the Seoul War 
Department, who was at one time an ardent 
disciple of the advanced views of Kim_in the 
latte’s palmy days, but who now served a Govern 
ment of a different way of thinking, which Kim 
had done his best to exterminate. On February 
23rd this year heleft the Korean port of Ninsen ina 
Japanese steamer for Kobe, and travelling quietly 
overland, possibly to avoid notice, he reached 
‘Tékyd on May 1 and took lodgings in an ordinary 
inn, The following morning he wrote to Kim 
announcing his arrival, and requesting an inter- 
view, which was refused. It was a case of diamond 
cut diamond, and the old assassin was to prove 
too sharp for the young one. Kim directed his 
friends to worm themselves into Chi's confidence, 
and one of them did so with considerable skill. 
He represented to Chi that the exiles were tived 
of their present life; that they sorely regretted 
their folly, and longed to be back in Korea, Kim, 
he said, had misled them; he was the cause of 
their present evil plight; would Chi interceve for 
them with the King and the Government? As for 
Kim, the exiles would cheerfully seize and carry 
him off if they could. Nay, they were so incensed 
at his conduct that they would murder hin if the 
shedding of 
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blood and ridding the country of 
him would be the means of making their peace with 





their Sovereign. Kim, he said, was a very wary 
person, but his companions could Tull hiss: 
picions to sleep as no one else could, and t 
would readily kill him to manilest their reper 
To these things, as might be expected, Chi 
ously inclined; confidence begat conlidence, 
and he’ said he was sent over by the King for the 
express purpose of assassinating Kim, and that he 
would pay a sum equivalent to ene thousand 
pounds steling to any one who would 

effective assistance in carrying out his task, or w 
would take him off for him. [lis interlocutor 
that he was ready to do the work, but, as the a 
was a perilous one, j 
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behove.d every one connected 
with it to ly, and to be sure of 
every step. Sup nee, Chi had never 
fot a commission from the King, then any one 
Killing Kim wor zed by the Japanese and 
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would be repudiated by the Coresns, Chi was 
ready for this objection; Ne predu first, a 
large Corean dagger which he said w en hiny 
Ly the King fer the purpose of slaying Kim, and 
he fete exhit followings mu ulate, to 
which ivis at = 





We hereby it 
and apy I which ob- 
ject you shail have full power tw act according to 
Circumstances, using due caution not to make 


fruitless attempts.”” 
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‘The soi-disant confederate fu thermore requested 
the promise of a money reward to be putin w 
ting, which was done by the ansuspecting Chi. 
Armed with these documents, which Kim at once 
laid before the Japanese Government, he demanded 
protection. A demand for an explanation was 
immediately telegraphed to Seoul, where, natur- 
ally, the whole plot was denied, and Chi was 
ordered to return ome instantly, which he did, 
We have already mentioned some facts which 
appear to corroborate the story. [t would obvivusly 
be absurd to apply rules of morality which prevall 
in western counties to the conduct of the Corean 
Government, and to argue that the story is incre 
dible on the face of it. Kim himself was a leading 
Corean statesman, and he did indisputably either 
assassinate with liis own hands or cause the assas 
sination of several of his tivals, There is therefore, 
nothing primd facie improbable in the story ot his 
enemies endeavouring to remove him by a similar 
method—a method, it may be added, which has 
been employed elsewhere in the Kast within the 
memory of the present generation, 

Yo return, however, to the fortunes of Kim 
The Japanese appear t have made up their minds 
that he was a source of trouble and danger in the 
country, Their reeolution not to band him over 
to the Chinese or Coreans was unchanged, and, to 
the credit of the Japanese Press be it said, tl 
course met with the warmest approval from 
journals of all shades of opinion. On June 12.an 
order was made by the Home Minister directing 
him to leave the country by the 27th of the same 
month, on the ground that his presence in it 
tended “to endanger the peace, tranquillity, and 
external safety of the [impire,” and was, “more- 
over, “prejudicial to the existing Government of 
Corea, with which His Imperial Japanese Majesty’s 
Government are on terms of friendship and good 
relations.” At his own request the date of his de- 
parture was further extended to July 13th, As he 
Appeared ta make no. preparations for this event, 
it was assumed that he had resigned himself to his 
fate, and would simply remain passive in the hands 
of the Japanese authorities. But Kim thought he 
knew A trick worth two of that; he bad heard 
something of the extia-tertitorial privileges of 
Europeans in Japan, and he knew enough to be 
aware that the Japanese police cannot enter the 
honse of a foreigner within the foreign settlement 
in that country. When July 13th arrived, the in- 
teresting exile had fled to a French hotel in 
Vokohatna, where for the moment he was safe from 
the Japanese. It is impossible to say what advan- 
tage he expected to derive fiom thisy he may have 
heard of political refugees being received with 
open arms elsewhere, and he may have thought he 
could induce the French to take him under their 
wing. However this may be, after a little negotia 
tion the Japanese police were able to obtain the 
French Consul’s endorsement on their warrant, 
and Kim was conveyed to one of the suburbs of 




























































































for his reception, and there he was kept for a few 
weeks in a state of honourable captivity. ‘The 
question now was, what was best_to be done with 
him? He could not be sent to Shanghai for this 
would be certain death at the hands of the 
Chinese; Vladivostock was out of the question 
for the best of all political reasons. San Francisco 
was proposed, and it certainly appeared that 
he could do litle harm there; but, on the other 
hand, as he had no means whatever, it was 
feared he would starve there even in the midst of 
plenty. Meantime, while his destination was still 
undecided, the exile addressed letters to the King 
of Corea and to the Viceroy, Li Hung-ehang. In 
the first he chides his Sovereign gently for stoop 
ing to assassination, and points out that this is an 
undignified expedient for settling political differ- 
ence. 

assassinate him was that of your Majesty's ruth- 
less servants” not of the King himselt. 
He then proceeds to give his Sovereign some 
political counsel, which is worth noticing, inas 
much as Kim’s party is still a powetlal one 
in the country, and in the whirligig of time, 
which brings is revenges to so many, the exile 
himself may be Prime Minister of Corea. Alter 
referring: ta. the occupation of Port Mamilton by 
Great Britain as an example of the dangers to 
which the country is now liable, he asks what has 
China, which pretends to protect Corea, done to 
restore Port Hamilton. Tn fact China has done 
nothing except send an Exyay to Seoul who is an 
guorant intriguer, and_ who induced the 
hands with aysassi- 
tion, Corea cannot rely on either China or 
Japan, for both have enonvh to do to maintain 
heir own independence. 

Corean policy £ [tis ta be on friendly terms with 
all western contries, to introduce internal reforms, 
to educate the people, and to encourage trade and 
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Corcan Government to coil its 
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What, thin, is the tue 











industry. England should be forced to quit Port 





Yokohama, where a house was specially prepared | 


However, he says, probably the scheme to | 


TL Namilian, aid orher Powers shivldi be induced to. 
ve up their designs on the peninsula. Mines 
should be woiked, class privileges abolished, and 
finally, Kim himself and Nis friends now wandering 
in foreign countries should be recalled, for they ate 
men of experience who have the true interests of 
the country at heart. To Li Mung.chang (his tone 
is one of serious expostulation. He teluses, he 
says, to believe the statement, for which, how- 
ever, he has some documentary evidence, that 
the Viceroy advised the Coreans to send’ some 
tuusty person to assansinate him; the childish plot 
no doubt emanated from the Chinese Envoy at 
Seoul, against whom he appears to be particularly 
exasperated. [it really came from the Viceroy, 
“it is a disgrace to the whole of Kastern Asia. 
He defends himself from the charge of inciting 
the troubles in 18845 this sin he lays at the door 
of the Chinese Minister in Corea, and he hints 
broably that Li's animosity against him is due to 
the favour which he showed the Japanese when 
in power. After representing. tie situation of 
Corea in a very dark light, comparing it toan 
egy suspended by ahair, lie asks what the Viceroy 
is doing to remedy th He urges that China 
should be the first tu step outand give Corea com. 
plete independence. If Corea is allowed to walk 
alone, all will be well, “Being an uncated-for 
wanderer in the world, I da not like to discuss 
political matters; but, reflecting on my original 
motives, Fhave been unconsciously led to write at 
this length. 

‘Alter considerable deliberation, the Japanese 
Government decided that, for his own sake, it was 
undesirable to cast him loose on the world. He has 
no means whatever, and he would therefore prob- 
ably starve abroad; to deport him to China would 
be equivalent to a sentence of death, and it was 
impossible to. permit him to remiain in ‘Tokio, the 
centre of plots and intrigues against the Corean 
Government. Accordingly it was decided to send 
hhim to the Bonin Islands, a solitary group ol islets 
far out in the Pacific, which was formally annexed 
afew years ago by Japary and which up to that 
time was (as its nainé implies) uninhaLited save by 
a few waifs and strays of the ocean—runaway 
sailors, retied pitates, and Kanakas thrown up 
by the sea. Here he will be supported at Japanese 
expense, and he will have a period of | rest— 
long or ‘short according to circumstances—in his 
strange and troubled career. In these sunny 
Pacitic islands he will have time to meditate 
vn political questions and on the mutability of 
fortune. ‘The stury of the last phase ol” his 
checkered life introduces us to the seamy side 
of Asiatic politics, where patty mancuviing, 
personal intrigues, and electioneering dodges are 
Feplaced by the primitive expedient of murder. 
Like others whose names are better known in 
contemporary history, Kim cries out in horror 
in the face of the whole world at the application 
to himself of the political methods which he brought 
into vogue, and used with considerable effect 
against his tivals. He protests with the loity 

dignation of the good man stuggling with 
adversity against the attempt to treat himas he 
has treated others. Human nature, even in polic 
ticians, is, one perceives, much the same all! the 
world over.—Zimes, 













































































Nakamura, an assistant teacher in the 
Imperial University, arrived at Yokohama the 
22nd instant in the Oceanic, from San Francisco. 
It is stated that Marquis Hachisuka, late Japa- 
nese Minister to France, will be appointed Chief 
Commissioner of a Bureau. 
Count Yamada has intima 
that he will return to the capit 








ed to the authorities 
the 26th instant. 

All strategical officers in the various garrisons 
throughout the empire will meet in the capital in 
Febiuary next—Marntcht Shimbun 


* 


Mr, Tanaka, Private Secretary of Prince Sanjd, 
has been orderd to accompany the Lord Keeper 
of the Privy Seal, during the Imperial visit to 
Kyoto. 

The Agricultural and Commercial Department 
has presented a sum of yer 150 to the family of 
the late Mr. Inouye, superintendent of the Woollen 
factory at Senjy 
Mr.” Kurino, Private Secretary of Admial 
Fnomote, has heen ordered to visit the Silk 
Rearing Establishment at ‘Tomioka and the Spin- 
hing bactory at Shinmachi, Joshu. 

Me. Niive, Govemer of ‘Oshima, who lately 
ived in the capital along with Mr. Watanale, 
Govertior of Kagosiima, was released from office 
the 21tinstant, and deyraded in rank the follow. 
ing day 

Mr. Taga Yoshiyuki, Secretary of Kagoshima 
Prefecture, has received the additional appoint- 
ment of Governor of Oshima.—Offctal Gasvite, 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
z ee 
[Revver “Srecian” ro “ Javan Mar.) 





London, December 19th. 
IRISH CONSPIRATORS ARRESTED. 
Messrs. Dillon, O'Brien, Harris, and Sheehy 
have been arrested for a conspiracy to obstruct 
the payment of rent. The prisoners have been 
remanded, but admitted to bail. 





London, December 20th. 
THE SUEZ CANAL. 
Arrangements have been made for widening 
the Suez Canal. 
FRENCH FINANCE 
The French Chambers have voted a tem- 


porary Budget. 
IRELAND. 


Rigorous measures have been adopted in 


Ireland. 
THE GERMAN ARMY. 


The German Parliament has adjourned with- 
out advancing the Army Bill another stage. 
London, December 21st. 
BISMARCK AND BULGARIA 
Bismarck has strongly advised the Bulgarians 
to accept the Prince of Mingrelia as their future 
ruler. 
London, December 22nd. 
WAR RUMOURS IN EUROPE. 
Numerous vague rumours are floating about 
Europe that preparations for war next spring 
are being made by Austria and Russia, 





London, December 23rd. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY ESTIMATES. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) has resigned, declining to 
embody in the Budget the Army and Navy 
Estimates, as being excessive and not required. 








(“Srectan” Tetecram to “ Jarax Matt.”] 


London, December 21st. 
PORT HAMILTON. 

There isno question of the cession of Port 
Hamilton to China by Great Britain, 

[FROM THE ‘ COURRIER D'HAIPHONG.”] 
THE FRENCH BUDGET. 

After debate, the Chamber of Deputies has 
voted by 269 against 245 a credit of 30 millions 
demanded by the Budget Commission and the 
Government for Tonquin. 

The credits for Tunis were granted. 

M. Blancsubé made a speech in support of 
the credits, but criticising the details of their 
distribution. 

Later. 

The Chamber of Deputies has disallowed the 
credit for the salaries of the sub-prefects by 
262 votes’against 249. In consequence of this 
vote, the Ministers have placed their collective 
resignation in the hands of the President of the 
Republic. 

GENERAL PITTIE. 

General Pittie is sick. His condition causes 

grave anxiety. 


A United Chamber of Commerce is 10 be esta 
Dlished_ in Shanghai, representatives being ap- 
pointed from among tle various foreign merchants. 





‘The sevententh (and last for this year) conference 
on treaty revision was held the 22nd instant in the 
Foreign Office. All. the foreign representatives 
were present. ‘he eighteenth conference is fixed 
for 8th January next.—Nichi Niché Shimbun. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
SSS SS 
THE NEXT MAIL 1S DUE 
From Hongkong. per O. & O, Co. Tuesday, Dee. 28th. 
From America... per P.M.Co. | Friday, Dee. 3ist-t 
From Shanghai, 
Nagasaki, & } per N.Y. K. 
Kote 


From Hongkong. per P.& 0.Co. Sunday, Jan. 






Friday, Dec. 3ist. 
nd.t 


‘The Bera 
















* San Pablo left Hongkong, on December atst. 

z 1) Jett Hongkong on December 18% 
lay, December asth. City of Rin de 7 
Francisco on December 11th,” ¢ Teheran leit Hongkong on 
cember agth. 














THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
Kobe per N.Y.K. Monday, Dee. 27th. 
Shanghai 

Kobe, “and ( perN.V¥. K. Tuesday, Dee, 28th. 





Nagasaki ... 
For America...... per O. & O. Co, Thursday, Dec. 3oth 
For Europe, vid 

Hongkong ... per M.M.Co. Saturday, Jan. 1st. 








TIME TABLES AND S 
- igs ee 
YOKOUAMA-TOKYO RAI WAY, 

Tuas 1eave Yowouama Station at 7.00, 8.15, 
9.30," 10.90, and 11.45 a.m,; and 1.09, 2.30, 4.00," 
§.00, 6.15, 8.00, 9.15, and 11.004 p.m, 

MINS eave TOxvd ashi) at 7.00, 8.15, 
990," 10.30, and 11.45 a.m.; and 1.00, 2.90, 4.00." 
§.00, 6.15, 8.00, 9.15, and 11.00f p.m. 

‘anus—First Single, yen 1.00; Second do., sen 60; 
rat Return, yen 1.50; Second do., sen go. 


Those marked with (*) run throwgh, without stopping at Tausune, 
KawasakiaubOnmuti Stations. ‘Thuse mtked (1 arethe same 
as above with the exception of stopping al Kawasaki Station, 





TAMERS, 


















VOKYO MAYEBASHI RATLWAY, 
“Luains Lita vie TOuy0 (Uyeno) at 6.00 and 10 ooa.m, 
and 1ooand 4.18 p.n.; and Mavnnasit at 6.00 a.m. 
and 1.00 and 4.15 p.m. 
Fane 
180; 








Pirst-c 
dela 





fe Compartment), yeu 
Vhird.class, yen tog. 












sipen a, 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 

TeAINs LEAVE TAKASAKt at 6.50 and 9.55 a.m 

100 and 4.10 p.m.; and Yorowawa at 8.15 and 
am., and 2.25 and 5.50 p.m. 


and 
1.30 





rOKYO-UTSUNOMIYA 
‘Teanis crave Téxvé (U; 
4.00 and 415 p.in 
and 11.10 a.m., and 4.50 p.m, 
Fanes—First-class, yen 3.50; Second.class, yer 2.10; 
Third-class, yen 1.05. 





RAILWAY, 
no) at 6.00 a.m, and 
and Ursunowtya at 8.15 a.m, 














UTSUNOMIYA-NASU RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave Ursuxomtya at 10.2ga.m, and 4.57 
pam; and Nasu at 6.40 am.and 3.15 p.m. 
Fares—First-closs, yew 1.10; $ 
Third-class, sen 37. 








ond-class, sew 745 
NASU-KUROISO RAILWAY. 
Tratys teave Nasu at 12.04 and 6.36 p.m.; and 
Kurotso at 6.15 a.m, and 2.50 p.m, 
Fares—First-class, sen 30;, Second-class, sen 20; 
Third-class, sen 10. 
SHIMBASHS, SHINAGAWA, AND AKABANE 
Ju ON, 
TRAINS LHAvIE SHINAGAWA al 9.19 a.m., and 12.34; 


3.34, and 7.09 p.m; and Akauaye at 10.33 a.m., and 
134.4 44, and 8.22 p.m. 


Fanrs—First-class, sen'70; Second.class, sen 46; 
‘Third-class, sen 25. 














i{KOBE-OTSU RAILWAY, 

‘Trains teave Kone (up) at 5.55, 7-55, 95, and 
m.; and 1.55, 3.55, 5.55) 7-55, and 9.55 p.m. 
Thais Leave Osaka (up) at 445, 7.6, 9.6, and 
1,6 a.m. ; and 1.6, 3.6, 5.6, 7.6, and 9.6 p.m, 

Trains teave Kyoro (up) at 6.46, 8.46, and 10.46 
am,; and 12.46, 2.46, 4.46, 6.46, and 8.46 pm. 

Tuatns Leave OTsu (down) at 5.45, 7.45, 9.45, and 
11.45 a.mn.; and 1.45, 3.45, 5.45, and 7.45 p.m. 

Trains teave Kyoto (down) at 645, 8.45, and 





























to.45 a.m. ; and 12.45, 2.45, 4.45, 6.45, and 8.45 p.m, 
AINS Leave Osaka (Cown) at’ 6.25, 825, and 
10.25 ain; and 12.25, 2.95, 4.23, 6.25, 825, and 





10.25 p.m, 
kes—Kobe to Osaka: 
Second do, sen 60 
sen go. Kobe to Ky. 
Second en 14gor F 

yen 2.10, Kobe to 
Second do...ven 1.70 + 





First Single, yen 1.00 
Return, yen 1,50; Second do, 
o: First Single, ven 2.25! 

‘ond 
2.855 


+ Second 





















YOKOSUKA STEANERS. 
$1 he English Hatoba da 
nd 4,00 p.m. 
Yokosuka at 7.15 and 11.00 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.00 
p.m,—Fare, sen 20, 





Stra 





LAVEST SHIPPING, 
> 
ARRIVALS. 

Fames Watt, British steamer, 1,025, Petrie, roth 
December, —Hongkong 61h’ December, Gene- 
ral—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Thibet, British steamer, 1,671, W. D. Mudie, 19th 
December,—Hongkong toth December vid 
Nagasaki’and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S. 























ig, American steamer, 5,680, H. C. 
rm, 20th December,—Hongkong 14th 
December, Mails and General.—P. M.S.5. Co 
Frank Stagord, British bark, 1,143, Smith, 21st 

December, —New York 4th June, 43,602 cases 

Oil.—Delacamp, McGregor & 
Oceunic, British steamer, 3, 

















December, —San Francisco, 1st_ December. 
Mails and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 
Waksnoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 


Christensen, 2¢st 





December, — Kobe 2oth 
December, General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Volga, French st 1,583, Du Temple, 22nd 
December,—Hongkong 1sth and Kobe 21st 
December, General.—Messageries Maritimes 
Co. 

Kamtchatha, Russian steamer, 702, Ingman, 22nd 
December,—Otaru 19th December, Coal.— 
Walsh, Hall & Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Swain, 22nd 
December,—Kobe 21st December, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Fukui, 22nd 
December,—Vokkaichi 21st. December, Ge- 

ppon Vusen Kaisha. 

man steamer, 855, s, 23rd December, 
—Kobe 22nd December, General. — 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,802, G. S. 
Burdis, 23rd December,—Vekkaichi 22nd De- 
cember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sarah and Emma, British bark, 1,097, Lewis, 23d 
December,—Cardilf_gth June, Coal—Mes- 
sageries Maritimes Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 

3id De Hakodate 20th December, 

General. pon ¥ 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese si 
Conner, 24th, December 
Mails and Genera 

‘ma Maru, Jap 

24th December,—V. 

General. 


















































G. W. 








Toy 





mer, 506, Tokito, 
kkaichi 23rd December, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


DEPARTURES, 

Mark Lane, British steamer, 
December,—Kobe, General. 
& Co. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,208, Haswell, 
21st December,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 5,080, H. C. 
Dearborn, 20th December,—San Francisco, 
December, Mailsand General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

noura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. 
F. Christensen, ‘22rd December,—Hakodate, 
Mails and General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Vechigo Maru, Japanese steamer 704, Okuma, 
23rd December,—Ishihama, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Holus, British ship, 1,600, Brown, 24th December, 
—San Francisco, General. Adamson, Bell 
& Co. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,107, H.Davison, 24th 
December,—Hongkong, Mails and General. 
—O. & 0. 8.S. Co. 

Elbe, German steamer, 855, Sass, 24th December, 
—Kobe, General.—Japanese. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Brown, 
24th December,—Kobe, Mails and General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Teyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, ‘Tokito, 
24th Decembér,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 









Porter, 21st 
Smith, Baker 








Wa 














PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per British steamer Thibet, from Hongkon 
Nagasaki and Kobe :—Miss May Wheeler, Mr. 
and Mrs, Jafiray, Mrs. Lee Hoy, Rev. and’ Mrs. 
Gibson and infant, Captain “and Mrs. Dove, 
Messrs, De Russet, and J. Withers in cabin; and 
17 passengers in stecrage. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from San Frans 
cisco :—Rev. D. Eby and family, Mr. Mrs. 
«J. Ashman, child, and nurse, Dr. D. B. Simmons 
and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. Kennedy, Mrs. Ay 
Center, Messrs, R. E, Nelson. R.N., F. Nakamura, 
Seaton Karr, Shan Sop, and S. Mayers in cabin 
and 2 Europeans in stecrage. For Hongkong: 
Mrs. A. Rapalge and two sons, Rev. and Mrs. A. 
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] 
Luquur, J.C. Tyler, and H.N. Palmer in cabin ;/ 
and 1 European and 657 Chinese in steerage. 

Per French steamer Volga, from Hongkong vir 
Kobe :—Mr. Colombo. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, from| 
Shanghai and ports :—His Excellency Count Va- 
mada and suite, Countess Yamada and servants, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Smith, Messrs. L. Bilche, Awa: 
zuka, Sasaki, H, Orth, Hivohashi, Y. Yezuka, and 
A. Motomura in cabin; Mrs. Hosokawa, Mrs 
Inouye, Messrs. Ota, Nakahara, Kido, and Sai- 
yenji in second class; and 104 passengers in 
steerage. 





prrarren, 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from 
Hongkong :—Mr. G. D. Fearon, Mrs. Miller, 
child, and infant, Mrs. J. Weston, 1 European, 
and 2 Chinese. For Sani Francisco: 149 Chinese. 

Per J. nese steamer Vokuhama dfaru, for 
Shanghai and potts:—Mrs. and Miss Kurimoto 
and Tee childcen, Miss Wynn, Mrs. Brackemidge, 
Miss Bowker, Rev. M,N. Wychoff, Rev. H. 
Harris, Rev. J. 1. Ballaugh, Dr. Amermann, 
Messrs. A. B. Glover, W. Omme, Yamada, WW. 
Eastlack, I. Odaka, N. Soma, Uyeno, S.. Meze 
koshi, and K. Hatoyama in cabin Mrs. Okada, 
Captain Hutchinson, Messrs. I, Hida and K 
Miyake in second class; and cari steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco :—Miss Hamisfar, Messrs. G. F. Hut- 
ton, R. Isaacs, O. P. Noyes, S. &. Ralston, Re J. 
‘Travers, ‘Thos. Stevens, O. A. Poole, and C. J. 
Carlill in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Vamashiro Maru, for 
Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. T. Nakae, Mrs. Murai, 
Messrs, Adulph Schulize, B. Munster, Williams, 
Y. Ito, B. Ichida, C. Niino, B. Okamura, S. 
Fajita, IK. Kashiba, Y. Yamataka, A. Zeisho, J. 
Hiroumi, and Tojo in cabins and 120 in stees 

Per British steamer Oceanic, for Hongkong 
Mrs. M. Leong Brown, Mrs. J. Weston, Messts. 
C,H. Crawford and F) Naudin in cabin. 



































CARGOE! 
Per Japanese steamer Vokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports Treasure, 812, 





Per American steamer City yf Peking, tor San 
rciseo r= 







































TEN, 
PAANCINCO. WRK. CIITES, —-1OtALy 
Shanghai... 62 i 1,029 1,102 
Hyogo a _- 443 S61 
Yokohama . 989-4388 
Hongkong |. 136 42 — 
Total weno 4207 1934 437374519 
SILK 
Stlanghai = M335 = 325 
Hongkong « = iso = Wo 
Yokohama oe 3875 — 595 
Total oo — 1,050 - 1,050, 
REPOR 
‘The Ameiican steamer City of Pesing, Captain 
H.C. Dearborn, reports: Left: Hon kong. the | 


14th December, al 0.24 a.m. ; had fresh monsoon 
to lat, 26°; thence to port light south westerly 
winds, smooth sea, and fine weather, Passed the 
of Sydney the 18th December, at 10 a.m 

British steamer Thibet, Captain W. 
Mudie, reports:—Leit, Hongkong the 1oth T 
cember, at Gaim; had modvate to fresh winds 











dD. 














from E.N.E. and fine weather until the 1th, at 
midnight; thence freshened to E. and S.E., and 
blow heavy gale which varied to South with heavy 






rain and S.W. to West with heavy sea. Arrived 
at Nagasald the 1th, ac $ aan, and left the 15:h, 
at 4 pan.; had strong N.N.W, winds and hewy 
passing squalls of wind and rain, Ariived an Kobe 
the 17th, at 6 am. and leit at midnight; had 
moderate West and N.\. winds and fine weather. 
Anived at Yokohama the ih December, at 5 
a.m 

















he Beitish steamer Oceaic reports pleasant 
weather and moderate winds throughout the 
sage. 

The Japanese steamer Salsima Maru reports: 


pas 



















Left Shanghai the 17th December, at 2.50 p.m.5 
had vations light winds and fine weather to Nag 
sali where arrivedthe 1gth,at 7 a.m.andleft the 20th, 





at 4.25 p.m thence modera 





south-westerly brerz: 















and le weather to Shimonoseki where arrived the 
21st, at 6.25 a.m. and lefi the same day, at 8.2 
aam.; had moderate south-we-terly breeze and fia: 
weather to Kobe where arrived the 22nd, at 3.42 a.m. 





and left the same day, at 6.17 pmg thence had fresh | 
and overcast sky. Arrived! 
i t. On the rsth, paved! 
Une steamer iste, repairing telegraph 
cable; two Russian men-of-war (the tha 

small ram), and two Japanese men-of-w 
gaki; and one small British gunboat at K 
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nort! terly wind 
Yoleoliama at miday 
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tensive during last week, but about 6,000. piculs, 


LATEST COMMERCIAL, chiefly Brown descriptions, hare been settled. at 












-— -—+—— unchanged prices. White sorts have Leen neg- 
IMV'ORTS, lected. 

‘The general tone of the Market has again im-| White Refined cc. 16 7.58 

ci és Jotiueiines tiasibeen: de Manila........ : = to 3.50 

proved, and a faiily large business has Leen done | Manila gous Sea isin ae 

in Piece Goods, but prices have for the most part] [itown Takao --n.cncecccce acute g se 





favoured buyers, whilst Yarns have remained 
quiet and rather difficult of sale at previous quo- 
tations. 


EXPORTS, 
RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 17th instant, since which 
date there have been a few daily doings, but these 
have been outweighed by heavy rejections, and our 
statistics give the ous’ position of a minus 
quantity of 250 pi ‘The nett Settlements are 
recorded as tullows :—Hanks 15 piculs, Nagahama 
35 piculs; the nett rejections are Filatures and 
Re-veels 250 piculs, Kakeda 100 piculs. Direct 
shipments count for 50 piculs, and the nett result of 
the week's work is a hegative quantity of 250 piculs 
as noted above. 

‘The intelligence received by cable from all fo- 
reign marts is not very encouraging ; still there are 
a few buyers in the field who are on the look-out 
for any weak holder. A falling exchange also 
helps exporters, and with the retrograde movement 
of the past week our Settlements to date are not 
much above those of the same time last season. 


Yarns.—About 250 bales 
have been sold during the week at former pri 
and 150 bales Bombays ata further slight decline, 
but there is very little demand at present. 


English spinnings 


eS; 














Corros Pince Goons.—Sales comprise 1,500 
pieces 7 Ibs." Ss 
200 pieces White Shirtings, 2000 picees Turkey 
Reds, 2,000 pieces Prints, 1,500 pieces Velvets, and 
4oo pieces Victoria Lawns. 








oths, 5,000 picees 9 Ibs. Shir 














Wo oLLexs.—10,000 pieces Mousseline de Laine, 
2,300 pieces Italian Cloth, 100 pieces Figured Ore 
leans, 150 pieces Silk Satins, and 2,400 Blankets 
have been reported as the sales. 

COLION YaRNs. 















































































Nos. 16/24, Oudinary sucneeee $26.50 027 50 |Tiue, prices are very much higher this year; 
Nos. 16,24, Mediu svoemee 28,00 0.28.75 | but these do not seem to frighten our Lyons 
yo ts Hacer ant yas . ai 75 |friends; and better news from consumers will 
pceter ae ae $303 13585 [doubtless come to hand after stock-taking at the 
SP yasee aleel ti CEE, S203 to Figo. fend of this month, Sellers generally are fim, but 
Ns. a5 32; Good to Best TAS 4u75 togags [here and there we find seme one anxious to turn 
Nos. 38,42, Medium to Best . 34.00. to 35-0 |his goods into money for the end of the year. 
No. 32s, [harold : £03550 | Supplies continue, and fresh arrivals have com- 
Orde EMA ois 2 {HY | bined with the wholesale rejections, of some lead- 
No, 163, Bombay to zi25 | ing buyers, lo increase the stock, which now stands 
Nos. to.14, Bombay a to 2y.00 | At PO et i, ne a 
eB Ghiolid here have again been two mail departures with 
COMMON TIECE GOONS. Raw ‘Sille this week. ‘The M. M. steamship 
Guey SHintings—8hm sib dssayinches $1.70 9° 205 | Menealeh on the 18th instant carried 337 bales for 
Grey Shitings—olh, gd yds. 45 inches 2.00 to 2.40 Mars: sand beyond, while the P. M.S.S. City of 
a nee aan aes H 4d is tae | Peting, which leit’port on the morning of the 22nd 
Pee 2 ee US ESS IS M48) [had 575 bales for the New York trade. “These 
Cottun— Italians and Satteens Wack, 32 van shipments bring the present Export up to 15,923 
inches Sonn 0:07 (9 O14 | Piculs, against 14,064 piculs last year and 13,820 at 
Furhey Keds=1§ to stb ay yards, Jo rat rem, same date in 1884. 
LRT ay ghar ge Tae | Hands—Very” small business; dealers profess 
ney Reus to ago [their willingness to meet buyers, but they waut 
Turkey Keds—3} to ie yards, 30 buyers to Come about nine-tenths of the distance 
anche 1jo to 210 [between them. The only transaction of the week. 
Ivels Ebiack, 35 yards, az inches 600 to 650 [has Leen in Takasaki at $635, a price which shows 
Victoria Lan ands, j2-3 inches... @.60 to 070 |only a nominal reduction upon last quotations, 
Taifachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 135 to 2.05 Filatures.—Nothing done for Europe, and only 
WOOLLEN a few straggling parcels for the United States on 
ns,4o-uzyards,qzinches .. #460 to sso. [the following lines:—Hakuaurn $795, Kaimeisha 
Figuied Orleans, sy-gtyaudsy srinches, 3.45 ty foc «| S790, Kanayama and Kaishinsha $760, Shunmei- 
Betsaedctaetiigse Sra CPM ale Sst, Pebeshe B45 
eens i cag ts ong |, Ke-reels—Rejections have been very heavy bere: 
Mousst fine ste laine—liajine, 245 20ds, in, entively swamping the few insignificant pur- 
inches «9.20 tw oq [chases made, Among the transactions actually 
vine de Laine —Vuvzen, 2] yar pat through are mentioned Shinshe at $760, 
a icra raete st S22 (2 gaa | Mertyana S40, Chichibu $20. There has been so 
ae ean O35 [2 O45 much demand the last two months for Foshn Re- 
Le Rules cll ogo te oo [reels that they have been pushed up above their 








alue. Tortoise is now said to be held for 
refused), and other good marks ave in 
the same category. 

Kaleda.— Mere all is reversed also, Silk travel- 
|ling from the Setilement to the native town. Prices 
nominally strong, especially for high class fibre. 

Nagahama continues in favour, but there. is 
now very little Stock. 

gvorations. 






6 oath, 
se S oa7h te o4g 

METALS. 
The same dull Market which has ruled for so 





long, and it is useless to expect any revival til) 
next month, if then, Que re nominally 
unchanged: but trade in Iven is miserably fecble-| 
Some enguiry for Wire Nails, but nothing would 



































































5 Nom. 
céiiinatid a-decent, price aitless ib were Oh some. hel 
exceptional quality and assortment. + $680 to 690 

¥: PR Orbe 670 to 680 
Flat Bars, 4 inch. J $ayo to 245 650 to 660 
3, hinch 2.50 to 2.00 640 to 645 
Round and squace up to ich F 2.60 620 10.639 
Naihod, assorted 2150 600 to 610 
Nuilvuds small size. zo S60 to $70 
Wie Nails, ass ted’. 5.50 : 810 to S20 
Tin Mates, per box 5.50 1, 13,15, 14/10 denit 770 to 780 
Pig lion, NO 3 woe : Vets hha des F40 t9 750 
2, 10,15 deniers javieg 
KEROSEN ures—No. 2, 14.18 deniers eed 
Market firm but without much fresh business. | filstures/No. 3: t4 29 deniers 700 to 710 
Deliveries keep up wells at the same time buyers] Resecls=No. 113,15, 1g 16-deniers cn, eet fee 
have plenty of uncteared purchases to work upon, ae re ie Ne. Uh 43,16) 14/17 deniers... 730 te 740 
and will not operate again till alter New Year.| ReneloNer st ciao deniers Locos 2t9 to 738 
They hope for further avrivals to wesken holders | Sakedas—Ext S Nom, 09 
a Lit. Only one vessel has arrived this week—|  habedas—) pe 
the Frank Stafford with 43,600 cases from New| KaledaswNe- th + Nom. 
York. Quotations unchanged eae Ne a en 
ork. Quotations unchanged. das—No. ae Now: 
. sawiane hedas—N. 
Devoe ¥o to Lf: e 
Corset tor = 
Stella Voto nya 2 





Hamatsul 
Hamatsuki— 
Sodai—Ne. a} 


640 to 650 
570 10 590 








| SUGAR, 
sin Sugar have not been so ex 
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Export Tables, Raw Silk, to 24th Dee., 1886:— 
Se 86 Mp. 





18s. 80, 


184,85 


























Tavs Bares, Tatas 
Rurope 8,070 ‘5,821 
America 780 8,603 
Motat nn {alee 15.050 naz 
Piculs 154923 14,064 

cect? Micelle. = rICULA. rea, 

SeplenerteandDieet} ise W680 Taso 

Stock, 24th December .. 11,700 5,650 6,700 

Availablesuppliestodate 28,050 22,500 32,150 


WASTE SIL 

The demand for Europe continues, and the busi- 
ness of the week totals 1,000 piculs, divided thus — 
Cocoons 200 piculs, Noshi 300 piculs, Kibiso 410 
piculs, Neri! go piculs. No Direct Export to be 
chronicled this week, although some is reported to 
be in preparation, 

‘There has been a considerable daily trade at 
full rates. Some few sales of inferior or mixed 
quality are reported at a slight reduction, but 
prime quality is understood to be worth fully the 
prices in our quotations below. Supplies come 
freely, and the Stock in Vokohama cannot be less 
than 9,600 piculs. 

No shipments per City of Peking, but the Men- 
galeh Nad 344 bales for Marseilles, Trieste, and 
Milan, bringing present Export up to 14.276 piculs 











against 9,147 piculs last year and 15,456 piculs in 
1884. 
Cocoons.—Again a fair business in Tama kinds, 


the few arrivals being immediately taken up at 
about $67} per picul. 

Nosh, 
shu “ Assorted” at about $120. 
S162, and Bushw at $157 complete the list. 

More done herein than for some time 
um Filatures and Zaguri have been 
ourites at 140 and below. Yosh sorts 
have also been dealt in to some extent at from $80 
to $85. 

Mawata a blank. 
Neri—About 100 piculs put throuph in the 
neighbourhood of $30 uncleaned. 


quoration: 




















80 to 190 
160 to 170 
140 to 150 
180 to 190 
140 to 150 
130 to 135 
120 to 125 
50 to 160, 















hu, Good 
(o—Shinshn, Medium 
ito—Dushu, Good to Best .. 






















to—Joshu, Best ro to 150 
ito—Joshu, Good 120 to 130 
ito—Joshu, Ordinary 110 torts 
Filature, Best selected 150 to 160, 

lature, Seconds 130 to 140 
Kibiso—Oshu, Gond to Best 130 toryo 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best 1o0 to t10 
hinshu, Secon goto 95 
o—Joshu, Good to Fai 85 to So 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to qoto 05 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good ... Goto 55 
‘biso—Hachoji, Medium to Low. goto 4c 
Kibiso—Neri, Goud to Common. ine 30to 20 
Mawata—Good to Best... + Nom. 250 to 265 


Export Table, Waste Silk, to 24th Dee., 1886 























Sanson 1886-87. 1885-86. 1884-85, 

Prevus. Bievus. Picts, 
Waste Sill... 10,954, 7933 13,310 
Pierced Cocoons 3:22 1 23145 

14,276 9147 15,456 
Settlementsand Direct ) "CU", curs. vices. 
Seulemetimamise iy $60 1450 194050 
Stock, 24th December... 9,600 7,050 3,000, 
Available suppliesto date 27,200 21,200 





0 
Exchange. —Foreign has again declined. For 
some mystic reason we are exceptionally favoured 
here just now; and the following rates now current 
are said to be much under quotations from China 
as well as below the parity er in London, 
We quote :—Lonpon, 4m its, 3/383 Docu- 
ments, 3/381 6 m/s. Credits, 3/4: Banuiencat 
3/4}; Nuw Vonr, 30 d/s., G 878}; gms, G 
B80; Parts, 4 m/s., Fes. 4.18; 6 ns. fos. 4.21 
Estimated Silk Stock, 24th December, 188 
Raw. Warr. 
Hanks .... 00 


Filature & Revedls, 61500 
Kakeda 2,000 | Kibiso 


















Beet 








Sendai & Hamatsuli soo | Mawata 
Taysaam Kinds. 200 | Sundries ........ 
Total piculs ....11,700! Total piculs..... 9,600 
TEA. 


Only 753 piculs of Tea have been sold, at un- 
altered quotations. Favorable news have been 
received from New York, indicating a good de- 
mand at better prices than for some time past. 
‘The heavy shipments, however, will meet all re- 
quirements for the present. Sellers continue to 
dictate their own terms, but after the holidays 





Digitized by Google 












y moderate their ideas, Fine 
both dear and. scarce. 
are the usual Tea shipments since last 
ne Euphrates sailed from Kobe on the rath. 
z 9,910 pounds only for New York. 
Beluie shipment from. I 6,516 Il 









for 











New Youle §, 141 lhe. for Chicago, and 29,636 .1bs, 
for Canada, ga total of 61,293 Ibe. The 
Ghazee took from Kobe on the 18th, 48,049 Ibs. and 
13,196 Is. fee Caan egregating 61,245 1b) 
Common . ar 
Good Common ... 13 to 14 
15 to 15 
17 to 19 
21 & up’ds 








HAN! 


Foreign Exchange has declined, and is not 
strong at quotations. 

Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 

Steriing—Hank 4 months’ sight 

Seen 1g—Private 4 months’ sight 

¢—Private 6 months’ sight 

On bake baate ght 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Hongekong—Banke sight... 
On Hongkong—Private to days’ sight 
On Shangh: 
On Shanghai 


















Bank sight, 
Private 10 days’ 








ight 
nd 






On New Vork—Bank Bills on de: i 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight........ 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 774 
On San Francisco—Private 10 days’ sight... 784 








' “THE CHINESE TIMES.” 


N or about the r5th of November, 1886, 


the First 
Number of “THE CHINESE TIMES,” a 
Werxiy Newsrares inthe Exorasi Las 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
3 months, 


6 months, 


O will Le published, at Tientsin, 














For 
For 
For 1z months... 

TERMS FOR ADV. 
For 1 inch, Single Column, each insertion $1.00 
For 1 inch, Double Column, each ins‘on. 82.00 
For Triple, each insertion ..... 

Fraction oF an [yi 


$3.00 
1 to count As one IncH. 
Srectar TeKMs YOR ConTRACT ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For further Particulars, apply to 
KELLY & WALSH, LIMITED, 
Shanghai; or to 
THE TIENTSIN PRINTING Co., 
Tientsin. 
ovember 27th, 1886. 


NOW READY, 


In 3 Parts, Demy 16mo, limp, 
A 'ROMANIZED JAPANESE READER, 
consisting of Jaranzs Anxcporrs, Max- 

nis, ke., in easy Written Style, with an Exorisn 
Transtation and Nores. By BASIL HALL 
CHAMBERLAIN, Professor of Japanese and 
Philology in the Imperial University of Japan; 
author of “A Simplified Grammar of the Japa- 
nese Language,” &c., &e. 

Parr I—Jaranrse Text. 

Parr I.—Enetts Transtation. 

Parr III1.—Norrs. 

PRICE, $250. 











6ins. 











of 
few months ag0~ 


jer is in three. parts of Convenient 
size, well housd, 


the typography rellects mi 
Hees where the Mork wa 






to all persons 
Japan,and indeed to any 
ecily when venturing. 





Yoxonana: Ketry 
& Watsu, Limited. 


Corrorsre Marx. 


on 


STEEL & FILES, 


STEEL CASTINGS, &¢, &¢. 


Apply to the Sole Manufacturers, 


SAML. OSBORN & Co., 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 





SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


April 10, 1886. seins. 
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STEEL RAILS, PLATES, 


ANGLES, TEES, 
TEE-BULBS, Z-BARS, CHANNELS, 


And other Srrctat Sections ; also, Forerxcs 


and Castings of all kinds. 


THE STEEL COMPANY of SCOTLAND, 


Liven, 
150, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 
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POWDER. 
POWDER. 


KEATING’S 
KEATING'S 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
KEATING’S POWDER. 
KILLS BUGS, 
FLEAS, 
MOTHS, 
BEETLES, 


THIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS 
ty ANIMAL LIFE; but is unrivalled in destee 

COCKROACHES, B 
HOLS, DY ECRS, and every ote 
insect. Sportsmen w Il find this invaluable for de= 
stroying Ras in thelr dogs, as also ladies for their 
pet docs. 

THIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT 
a SALE that it hastempted others to vend a so-called 
article in imitation. The PUBLIC are CAUTIO SED 
that packages of the ¢ powder hear the auto- 

NG. Sold in Bottles. 

TABLETS. 

TABLETS. 

TABLETS. 

TABLETS. 

TABLETS. 

SEYMEAT, both in ap- 

and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of 

ering the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL 

oe THREAD WORMS. It is a pertectly safe and mild 


preparation, and is especially adapted for Children. Sold 
In Bottles, by all Druggists. 
Proprietor THOMAS KEATING, London. 


October, 185 26 ins. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS. suffering from weak or debilitated constitue 

tions will discover that by the use of this wonderful 
medicine there is Health for all."” The blood is the foun- 
tain of life, and its purity can be maifitained by the use of 


these Pills. 
Sm SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—“I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. Ina short time 
Thad many applicants, to whom 1 served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. ‘These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative propetties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patients, which satisfies them 
of their value.” 
















graph of (HOMAS b 
WoRM 
WORM 
WORM 
WORM 
WORM 


, KEATING’S 
KEATING’S 
KEATING’S 
KEATING'S 


























SIMPLE, SAE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera- 
tions of all It acts miraculously in healing ulcera- 
tions, curing skia diseases, and in arresting and subduing 
all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 
extraordinary travels in China, pub- 
Thad with me a quantity of HTollo- 
ing 








in his account of b 
lished in 1871, say 
way’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nut! 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, m 
fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at lat 
a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quan- 
tity of peas, and ¢ 
obliged to luck 
Sold by all 
the World. 


May rst, 1885, 
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YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 
Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 26 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
Machinery construcrep For Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 


ANDREW & JAMES STEWART, timitep, 


CLYDE TUBE WORKS, GLASGOW AND COATBRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES AND FITTINGS 


FOR GAS, WATER AND STEAM, 
LAPWELDED BOILER TUBES IN IRON OR STEEL 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, M\RINE OR OTHER BOILERS. 

CA 


DP TRON PEP HS. 


Offices :—41, OSWALD STREET, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 























KOEPPEN & WENKE, 


Beruy, S.0., 58, Warpemar-Srrezr. 


LAMP-FACTORY. 


Esraniisnep 1830, 


EXPORT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


BRICE: LISTS & PATTERN-BOOKS WILL BE SENT GRATIS, 
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NOW READY, 


Demy 16 mo., limp, 

“c Gove JAPANESE VERBS,” being a 

short but valuable Treatise on the use of 
se Verns of Sayre, SreakrnG, TELLING, 
with their related Nouns. . 

PRICK, FIFTY CENTS. 

To be obtained at the Office of the ¥apan 

Mail, or of Kenny & Warsm, Limited. 


NOW READY. | 


EVIEW or 1x CHAPTER ow PAINT- 
ING, in “L’Art Japonais, by L. Goxsr. | 
BY: {EE FENOLLOSA, 
To be obtained at the Office of the Fapan Mail 
and of Kerzy and Co., Main Street, Yokshama | 
Yokohama, August 8th, 188¢. 





| Jar. 
| &c., 





















INEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK, FOR SOUPS, 
E DISHES AND SAUGES. 


ns should feel gratefel.”—Sep Annual Sale, 8,000,000 Jars. 








Tbe had of all Storokeepers ant Dealers throughout Tn tia, Invaluable for India as 
nuine ONLY with fac-similo of Baron Lichig's Si¢- 8M Efficient Tonic in all 
Baroa Lichig” and his cases of Weakness. 
‘cbs intaanal thet‘ tke Keeps Good in the hottest 
's who are able to offer the Climates, and for any 
ruinencts, length of time. 


Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 





bk scross Listed, 














at No. 72, Main Street, Settlement, by Janes ELLacott BEaue, 


of No. 12, Bu, Sena at Deemer ast, 1886. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


